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The Lost City. 

Being the Authentic Account of Professor Miles Unthank of the Search for the 
Sarcophagus of Serophis, and the Theft of the Mystic Scarab, 
formerly in the British Museum. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “The Mystery of Ah Jim,’' “Submarine U 93,” "The Race Round the World.” etc. 

(Illustrated by George Soper.) 

„ INTRODUCTION. 

that follows a singular example of coincidence. Let the 
reader think as he chooses. 

I am, by natural inclination, a man of peace, a student 
and a scholar. My researches have taken me frequently 
to the Nile, on three occasions to Mesopotamia, and once 
upon a journey of some duration, throughout the Holy 
Land and Greece. I have never had the least desire in 
the world to face danger in any shape or form. Indeed— 
since I desire to be understood from the outset—I admit, 
with candour, I regard myself as a coward. 

I have no skill in the use of arms. My physical strength 
is inconsiderable—and when I explain that I am no more 
than five-feet-four in height, and weigh barely eight-stone- 
six, this will be readily believed. For all that, I am of 
opinion that the remarkable story that follows requires 
something in the nature of an introductory autobio¬ 
graphical note. 

In certain circles I am, I suppose, a well-known man. 
The majority of people, however—especially those who 
may chance to read this narrative—are not likely to be 
acquainted with my name. I have no hesitation, there¬ 
fore, in explaining briefly who I am, since I take no credit 
for having taken part in the adventures that befell my 
comrades and myself, in our search for the sarcophagus. 
No credit is due to me. I drifted into the matter quite 
unaware of whither I was going. And when I found myself 

1 


B AP I been ever informed that 
,B 1 1 I, Miles Bowater Unthank, 
H Professor of Ancient History, 
■ should append my name to 
I a volume of travel and 
m adventure, which, moreover, 
has every aspect of a work of 
fiction, I should never have believed 
it. Neither should I have thought 
it possible that I should be called 
upon to stake my reputation for 
truth and accuracy by appealing to 
the common credulity of the public, 
whom I ask to accept, as the truth, 
a series of remarkable occurrences which has every 
appearance of the improbable—not to say the im¬ 
possible. 

Steeped as I am in Egyptian lore, familiar with the strange 
rites and occultism of that wonderful civilisation of the past, 

I am in no sense a believer in the mystic. I would ask 
the reader to believe what I myself believe—namely, that 
the scarabaeus itself exerted no direct, or indirect, influence 
upon any one of us. Indeed, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that a mere piece of stone—a few ounces of green jasper— 
could in any way affect the lives, or control the destinies, 
of simple human beings. I myself consider everything* 
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encompassed by dangers, beset by hardships, cast for the 
r61e of an explorer and adventurer, I speak nothing but 
the truth when I say that, at the time, I devoutly wished 
that I was out of it. 

None the less, I fail to find words to express my bound¬ 
less admiration for the two extraordinary and heroic men 
who accompanied me throughout those troublous days. 
To each of them I owe my life ; to each of them I owe a 
debt, which I shall never be able to repay. Captain Crouch 
is a man for whom I shall always have a most profound 
respect. His fiery courage—his presence of mind that never 
deserted him, even in the most perilous situations—his 
optimism and his honesty—these were the qualities that 
make me proud to remember him as my friend. As for 
Mr. Wang, I may be neither a man of the world nor a 
student of human nature, but I never saw his like for 
quickness of decision. His powers of deduction were almost 
superhuman. In the course of our wanderings, I was 
accorded many an opportunity of observing the workings 
of his imagination, the logic of his intellect. He was as 
brave as Crouch, and, in spite of his stoutness, almost as 
insensible to fatigue. It was, indeed, a singular stroke of 
fortune that threw these two in my way, at the very out¬ 
set of the mystery; and I tremble to think what would 
have become of me, had I not obtained their assistance 
and advice. Of a certainty, I should have perished miser¬ 
ably in the heart of the Nubian desert, and long since my 
bones had been picked dry by the vultures and the kites. 

For Providence had never intended that I should walk in 
the footsteps of a man of action. I lacked the courage, I 
lacked the physical strength, and above all, I lacked all 
the desire to play the part of a hero. I was a weakling 
as a boy, bespectacled, narrow of chest, and round of back, 
with a head out of all proportion to the rest of my body. 
At school, I distinguished myself as a scholar, bringing 


home prizes, term after term ; but I had neither the wish 
nor the ability to succeed upon the playing-fields. Early 
in life I took up the study of Egyptology. It was fortunate 
for me that my father was a rich man, so that there was 
never any necessity for me to work for a living. I was only 
eighteen when I was left an orphan—a ward in Chancery ; 
and when I became of age, I found myself the master of 
a fortune far more than adequate for my simple needs. 

I desired nothing but to study ; and except in so far 
as money could assist me to learning, I had no need o 
my income, which rapidly accumulated in the bank. For 
forty years I worked unremittingly upon the subjects that 
fascinated me, that grew—instead of decreased—in interest, 
as my knowledge expanded. 

I became a Professor of Ancient History at the University 
of Oxbridge, a Member of the Institute, and a Professor 
of the College of France. I was also a member of the 
committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund and an honorary 
D.C.L. of Oxbridge. I was only thirty-five years of age 
when I was entrusted with my present responsibilities at 
the British Museum. 

I state these facts for the benefit of the reader who is 
not acquainted with my particular branch of learning and 
those connected with it, that he may have the better reason 
to believe that my position is not one to tempt me to set 
down what is not true, for the sake of beguiling a few leisure 
hours. On the contrary, the scientist is, above all things, 
a lover of the truth. The adventures that befell me are 
neither exaggerated nor disguised. If any one doubts me, 
let him journey to the wonderful city of Mituni-Harpi, 
where, in the hypogeum to the north of the palace where 
reigned that beautiful and gentle queen, he himself may 
set eyes upon the mummy of a strange and remarkable 
man, who was once, in this modern city of London, a 
Barrister-at-Law, residing in the Inner Temple. 


CHAPTER I. 

CONCERNING SBROPHIS. PRINCE OP THBBBS: THE FIRST APPBARANCB OF THB SCARAB; AND THB 


MYSTBRY OF THB DEATH 

MUST first explain the causes 
^ | that led up to my extra- 

AM ggf ■ ordinary adventures, without 

If iHH I entering into any unnecessary 

H I details in connection with the 

II Up! I customs and the history of 

I the Ancient Egyptian people. 

m ul B However, since my reader is 

V 'tjl / ~~~ \ in all probability not con- 
J BHfi \ versant with the subject, a 

*-1 certain amount of explana¬ 

tion is essential. I will en¬ 
deavour to express myself as clearly and as briefly as 
possible, for the edification of the inexpert mind, duly 
considering the facts of the case in their chronological 
order. 

I had for many years been aware of that series of beautiful 
tablets, representing the funeral procession of Serophis, to 
be seen in the temple at Kamac. The illustrations them¬ 
selves, together with the accompanying hieroglyphics, 

supply ample evidence to the effect that Serophis was a 
" Prince of Thebes/' a friend of Pharaoh and a man of 
considerable wealth. Whether or not he was of royal 
blood, it is impossible to say ; neither is that point material. 
He may have been priest, scribe or magistrate. Certain 
it is that his funeral rites were performed with all the pomp 
and circumstance of those of an emperor. With him was 
buried a veritable fortune in solid gold. The drinking 
flagons, the Canoptic jars, the boxes and trays containing 
food, the weapons, sceptres, collars and batons of com¬ 
mand, which were carried with the mummy to the tomb— 
all were of gold, and upon each of them was stamped the 
name and crest of this illustrious “ Prince of Thebes." 
In the fifth painting of the series, the scarabaeus itself ap- 


OF JOSEPHUS MACANDRBW. 

pears. It is carried by a priest, who immediately precedes 
the mourners, and . is drawn quite out of proportion to its 
actual size. 

On my second Egyptian tour, when the excavations at 
Thebes were well in progress, I myself visited the temple 
at Kamac, and studied the inscriptions relating to the 
funeral of Serophis. I was of course deeply interested in 
everything I saw ; but I remember, at the time, one thing 
in particular attracted my attention—namely, that the 
funeral of Serophis was represented as heading for twin 
mountain peaks. Upon the crest of one was perched a 
hawk ; upon the crest of the other, a vulture; whilst at 
the base of the peaks, encircled by a sacred serpent, sat the 
figure of a god, with a lotus flower upon his head. 

Now Herodotus, the Greek historian—who is certainly 
not to be trusted in any matter relating to Egypt—tells us 
that the Nile finds its source between two mountains, called 
Mophi and Crophi. It is true that, in this case, two moun¬ 
tains would not have suggested the source of the Nile to me, 
had it not been that the figure seated at the foot of the 
mountains was undoubtedly that of Harpi, the Nile god, 
and that the two birds perched upon the peaks were re¬ 
presentative of the Upper and the Lower River. 

It must be understood that I did not arrive at the follow¬ 
ing conclusions at the time. But in the light of future 
events—especially after I had had the benefit of the advice 
and reasoning powers of the celebrated Mr. Wang—the 
whole matter was made clear to my understanding. The 
temple of Kamac affords striking evidence that Serophis 
was not buried at Thebes, but that his final rCsting-place 
was somewhere beyond the Nubian desert, towards the 
sources of the Nile. 

The next link in this remarkable chain of evidence is 
•supplied by the Mannae papyrus, the greater part of which 
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is undecipherable. The partial translation which has so 
far been accomplished was undertaken by myself ; and I 
remember my surprise at the time when, once again, I 
came upon the name of Serophis, Prince of Thebes, at the 
time of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

Here, there was further evidence—had I but eyes to see 
it—that Serophis was buried in Ethiopia ; for it was during 
this Twelfth Dynasty that the greater part of the savage 
•country to the south, towards the great Central African 
Lakes, was conquered by the Theban monarchs. Also, 
the most legible part of the papyrus contained a description 
of a journey undertaken by Serophis himself, in accordance 
with orders received from Pharaoh, to a country south of 
Merce, that is to say beyond the junction of the rivers where 
the city of Khartoum now stands. 

The papyrus also informs us that the sarcophagus or 
tomb of Serophis was at Mituni. Now, I know of no 
Mituni save that which is called Mattanieh, 
in the Nome of the Knife, south of 
Memphis ; and it is clear that no Theban 
potentate could have been 
buried there. Moreover, 
the place is mentioned a 
second time as “ Mituni- 
Harpi." So, once again, 
we have the Nile god in 
connection with the burial- 
place of Serophis. 

Before going further into 
this matter, and turning 
our attention to the 
mystery of the scarabaeus 
itself, let us consider the 
evidence that was in my 
possession, prior to the 
advent of the scarab to 
the British Museum. 

Serophis, a Prince of 
Thebes, was buried with 
the whole of the vast 
treasure of his household, 
at a place called Mituni- 
Harpi, which is unknown 
to any Egyptologist, and 
is shown upon no ancient 
or modern map. There 
are reasons to suppose, 
however, that this place is 
situated in the country 
formerly known as Ethi¬ 
opia, which is now called 
the Soudan. 

We now come to the scarab. I am unable to give the 
date ; but, strangely enough, I remember the morning in 
question in every detail. I was working in my own room 
in the British Museum, and for the purpose of comparing 
certain hieroglyphics, I had gone into a little store-room, 
usually kept locked, where a certain number of unexhibited 
specimens were kept. There, for some reason or other, I 
was seized with a fit of curiosity, and proceeded to ransack 
the place, discovering several things of interest. On finding 
a drawer locked, I searched for the key, which I eventually 
discovered in an envelope, as if it had been purposely hidden. 
On unlocking the drawer, I found it to contain a single 
parcel, about two feet in length and six inches in width. 
The parcel being heavy, and my curiosity aroused, I 
immediately opened it, and to my astonishment found in 
my hands one of the most magnificent green jasper scarabs 
I ever beheld in my life. 

On examining it closely, 1 found it to be the scarabaeus of 
Serophis, who now seemed to be appearing and reappearing 
in my life at regular intervals, after the manner of the 
Wandering Jew. I did not at first attempt to read the 
hieroglyphics upon the scarab, as my first feeling was one 
of astonishment that such a relic should have been found 
in the British Museum itself, where, to my certain know¬ 
ledge, it had never been indexed and registered. The tftmb 


of Serophis was undiscovered, its locality was unknown. 
So far as the modern world of scientific learning was aware* 
none of the contents of the tomb had ever come to daylight 
And here was the scarabaeus itself, appearing as if by magic 
in the British Museum ; and I, the man personally re¬ 
sponsible for the safe keeping of all such relics, had known 
nothing whatever about it, until I found it by chance. 

In amazement, I regarded the sheet of newspaper in 
which it had been wrapped. It is fortunate that I not 
o^ly noted the date, but kept the paper in question. It 
was a copy of “ The Times," dated the twenty-fifth day of 
February, eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 

Before investigating the scarabaeus, I was anxious to 
ascertain how it had found its way into the Museum, where 
it appeared to have been for a number of years. I accord¬ 
ingly interrogated an attendant, who was at first able to 
give me no information likely to be of any value to me. 

On questioning him further, however, I 
ascertained that the only man who had been 
in the habit of using the drawers and store¬ 
room was an old custodian, 
of the name of Hayward, 
who had long since left 
the Museum. 

That evening, I took 
the scarab home with me, 
and locked it up in the 
left-hand bottom drawer 
of my pedestal writing- 
desk. That is an impor¬ 
tant point. Having found 
out old Hayward’s address, 
I visited him that same 
night, and put to him 
certain questions which he 
at first hesitated to answer. 
Eventually, however, I got 
the truth out of him. 

It appears that, at about 
four o'clock on a winter’s 
afternoon, in the year 
eighteen hundred and 
eighty-one, Hayward was 
on duty in the Ancient 
Egyptian section of the 
Museum, when a middle- 
aged man, who appeared 
to be wildly excited, rushed 
up to him and seized him 
by the lapel of his coat. 
Before Hayward had time 
to say a word, something 
weighing about five or six pounds, wrapped up in a table 
napkin, had been thrust into his hands. On being asked by 
Hayward what it was, the stranger had cried out, " Take it, 
for Heaven’s sake ! I give it to you—to anyone ! But beware 
of Psaro ! " At that, the man had fled, rushing down the 
steps of the Museum as if he were pursued by evil spirits. 
Hayward described him as being middle-aged, and ap¬ 
parently in the greatest state of alarm, also mentioning that 
he was very sunburnt, though it was the depth of winter. 
Though he must have passed through several of the crowded 
London streets, he wks wearing no hat and had on a pair of 
bedroom-slippers, from which it was evident he had left 
his home at a moment’s notice, and in the greatest haste. 

Hayward had very personal reasons for desiring to keep 
what he knew a secret; and, in consequence, it took me 
a considerable time to get the whole truth out of him. 
I now, for the first time, set down the story, much as I 
had it from him. 

Unrolling the table napkin, he had discovered a green 
jasper scarab. He had no knowledge of scarabs, and 
could not say whether the thing was of any value. 
With the idea of selling it to the Museum authorities, he 
took it to his home ; and from that moment, a series of 
the most astonishing misadventures befell him. 

A chimney fell upon the roof of his house, and his child— 
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a little girl of five years of age, who was sleeping in an attic 
—narrowly escaped with her life. His wife was taken 
dangerously ill, and for several weeks her life was despaired 
of, though—he assured me—the doctors were never able 
to discover the precise nature of her illness. The little 
money the man had saved was lost in a notorious bank smash. 
And finally Hayward himself, whilst crossing Oxford Street 
on his way to the Museum, was run over by a hansom 
cab, and carried home with a broken leg. 

He had now come to the conclusion that his possession 
of the scarab was responsible for all his ill-fortune. What 
reasons he had for thinking it, I cannot say. Those who 
are by nature superstitious are adepts in finding explana¬ 
tions for such examples of coincidence. At any rate, he 
had quite made up his mind to get rid of the scarabaeus 
with as little delay as possible, 
before the astonishing revela¬ 
tion of the “Bloomsbury 
Mystery.” 

Hayward had kept the table 
napkin in which the scara¬ 
baeus had been wrapped, and 
he had observed that it was 
very clearly marked with the 
name of “ Josephus Mac¬ 
Andrew.” Now, quite apart 
from the fact that the descrip¬ 
tion of the murdered man, as 
given in the newspaper, tallied 
with that of the excited 
stranger who had burst upon 
Hayward in the galleries of 
the Museum, the name, 

Josephus Mac Andrew, is 
sufficiently singular and un¬ 
common to leave no possible 
room for doubt. After the 
scarab had been in the posses¬ 
sion of Hayward for a matter 
of three weeks, Josephus 
MacAndrew was murdered in 
his house in Bloomsbury 
Square. On reading this, 

Hayward was determined to 
rid himself of the scarab with 
as little delay as possible, and 
to say nothing about it to any 
living soul. When he returned 
to duty, he brought it with 
him to the Museum, wrapped 
it up in an old newspaper and 
hid it in the drawer, in which 
I myself found it, many years 
afterwards. 

With this story fresh in my mind, I immediately returned 
home, and went at once to the left-hand bottom drawer 
of my writing-desk, with the object of examining the 
scarab. Imagine my amazement when, on unlocking the 
drawer, I discovered that the relic had gone. I searched the 
whole room, and eventually found it in an old chest, con¬ 
taining several objects of Egyptian and antiquarian interest. 

I am, I confess, inclined to be absent-minded ; and it 
is, I suppose, possible that I made a mistake. None the 
less, I feel convinced that I originally put the scarab in 
the bottom drawer of my writing-desk, and not in the 
chest. It is also possible that a servant moved it, since 
the key was in the lock ; but this is hardly likely, since 
there could have been no object in so doing, and none of 
my domestics are allowed to touch anything in my study. 

Be that as it may, I took out the scarabams and, seating 
myself at my desk, placed it before me on the table. Very 
carefully I unfolded the paper in which it was wrapped ; 
and, as I did so, my eye caught the following headline:— 

“ THE MYSTERIOUS MURDER IN BLOOMSBURY.” 

In a moment I had forgotten all about the scarab. I 
found myself engrossed in the sordid details of one of those 


sensational mysteries which, from time to time, perplex 
and thrill the people of London. Josephus MacAndrew 
was a well-to-do retired silk merchant, a bachelor. For 
no apparent reason he had been foully done to death, on 
a night when he was alone in his house, his sole attendant— 
an old butler—being away at the funeral of a relative. 
After the murder, the house had been ransacked from roof 
to cellar. Drawers and cupboards had been broken open ; 
carpets had been taken up ; cushions and mattresses had 
been ripped to pieces ; the stuffing had been torn out of 
the chairs. It was evident, to the detectives who investi¬ 
gated the case, that a most thorough and systematic search, 
which must have occupied several hours, had taken place 
either before or after the murder. And yet, in the opinion 
of the police, the most remarkable thing in connection with 

the w'hole affair was that 
nothing whatever had been 
stolen, although the house 
contained several valuables, 
and drawers actually contain¬ 
ing money had been burst open. 

I ask you to consider how* 
unknowingly I, a man of peace 
and a scholar, was led, as it 
were blindfolded, into this maze 
of mystery and danger. The 
account of the murder as re¬ 
lated by “The Times,” con¬ 
cluded with a fragment of 
evidence that conveyed nothing 
to the police, but which to me 
was charged with amazing, 
almost unbelievable, signifi¬ 
cance. 

In the room where the 
murdered man lay, milk had 
been sprinkled upon the floor, 
although the assassins had 
had to descend to the kitchen 
to procure it. Upon the floor, 
drawn in chalk, was the figure 
of a man with a fox's head. 

This was enough to assure 
me that the crime had been 
perpetrated by persons who 
retained the customs and rites 
of the Ancient Egyptians 
There could be no question that 
the picture on the floor had 
been intended to represent the 
Egyptian god, Anubis, the 
jackal deity who was Lord of 
Death. To my mind, this in 
itself was enough to prove the 
case, without the evidence of the sprinkled milk upon the 
floor—a funeral custom practised by the early Egyptians, 
and, to the best of my knowledge, known to no later 
civilisation. 

I was now deep in a mystery that appalled me, that I 
was wholly unable to explain. 

The civilisation of Ancient Egypt ceased five hundred 
years before the dawn of the Christian Era. We have a 
record of fifty-five monarchs as reigning after the death 
of the last Theban Pharaoh of the Twelfth Dynasty; but, 
so far as we know, the Ancient Egyptian civilisation* 
language and customs, became extinct after the Persian 
conquest. And yet here was I, Miles Bowater Unthank, 
Professor of Ancient History, face to face with indisput¬ 
able evidence to the effect that, only a few years before, 
Josephus MacAndrew' had been murdered in London by 
villains who retained the customs, and apparently the 
religion, of the ancient inhabitants of the Valley of the- 
Nile. 

Allowing the newspaper to fall to the ground, I turned 
my eyes upon the scarabaeus. the green, polished surface 
of which reflected the light from my study lamp, with feelings 
of Aingled wonderment and awe. I have handled Ancient 
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Egyptian curiosities all my life; but never, before or 
since, have I experienced a like sensation. As I lifted 
the scarab to examine it more closely in the light of the 
lamp, I became on a sudden alive to the fact that I was 


trembling in every limb, and it was as if I was conscious 
of a voice, inaudible, indefinite, yet which conveyed quite 
clearly to my mind the mysterious admonition, “ Beware 
oj Psaro ! " 


CHAPTER II. 


OF THB SCARAB/BUS ITSELF, AND OF MY INTRODUCTION TO JOSIAH MACANDREW. BARRISTBR-AT-LAW. 



W E now come to the consideration of the scara- 
baeus itself. It was unquestionably the most 
remarkable and most interesting relic of its 
kind that I ever beheld. But, first, for the 
benefit of the uninformed, let me explain exactly what 
a scarab is. 

Briefly, a scarab is a beetle—to be more scientific, a 
particular family of beetles, distinguished by the largeness 
of the head and a fringed, fur-like plate at the extremity 
of the mandibles, known to zoologists by the name of 
Scarabeidae. Of this family, one genus, Scarabceus sacer, 
the Sacred Egyptian Beetle, is an insect, represented in 
many tropical countries, which, as a scavenger, renders 
considerable service to the community. 

It is beyond doubt that the Ancient Egyptians were fully 
sensible of the benefits accruing from the presence of great 
numbers of scarabs upon the banks of the Nile. In the 
earlier stages of civilisation, all manifestations of Nature, 
all plants and animals serviceable to man, are held to be 
sacred, and often become personified as gods. Thus, 
in Ancient Egypt, not only the sun and the Nile herself, 
but various creatures, were gifted with divine and sacred 
powers, such as the bull, the jackal, the ibis, and the 

beetle. , 

The name of the Beetle-god was Rhopn ; and he was 
represented either as a disc, enclosing a scarabaeus, or as 
a beetle-headed man, just as Anubis was the jackal-headed, 

Thot, the ibis¬ 
headed, and Horus, 
the hawk-headed 
god. 


The great artistic skill of the early 
Egyptians is clearly exemplified in the 
scarabcei, carved with infinite symmetry 


Khopri 
quently 
with Ra, 
god ; but 


is fre- 
identified 
the sun- 
with that 


we are not concerned 
—I have no wish to 
embark upon a 
lengthy dissertation 
upon the subject of 
Egyptian myth¬ 
ology. It is sufficient 
to observe that 
Khopri was gifted 
with certain attri¬ 
butes of his own. A 
theory which I my¬ 
self advance is that 
the beetle, being the 
natural opponent of 
decay, shared with 
the sun the privilege 
of being lord and 
master of long life 
and health, and for 
that reason his 
representation was 
invariably buried 
with the dead, in 
the form of a stone 
•or metal image, to 
•act as an amulet or 
charm. Certain it is 
there are few Egyp¬ 
tian tombs in which 
such scarabcei have 
not been found. 


« Before Hayward had time to say a word, something weighing about five or six pounds, wrapped 
up in a table napkin, had been thrust into his hands.'’ (See page $.) 
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and precision, in such difficult material as granite, jasper, 
and jade. But, I repeat, I never beheld a more beautiful 
piece of work than the scarabaeus of Serophis. 

It was, as I have said, about two feet long by six inches 
wide, with a thickness of about four inches in the middle, 
convex upon the upper surface, flat upon the bottom, which 
w'as covered with hieroglyphics so minute that, in order 
to read them, I w'as obliged to use a magnifying-glass. 

Upon the upper side w'as a representation of the god, 
Khopri, in his bark, upon the sacred waters of the Nile. 
From both prow and stern a lotus flow'er drooped gracefully, 
as if in adoration, towards the figure of the Beetle that, 
with wings outstretched, stood upright upon its hind legs, 
beneath an awning, before which stood the death-god, the 
jackal-headed Anubis, with folded arms. The throne upon 
which was the god bore the words, mituni-harpi, with 
which I was already acquainted. 

Still, it was the reverse side of the scarabauis that in¬ 
terested me far more than the figure of the god, with which 
I was w ? eli familiar. The hieroglyphics were exceedingly 
small; but, with the help of the magnifying-glass, I was 
able to read them, since they were in a perfect state of 
preservation. I will not translate the hieroglyphics 
literally, for that is neither possible nor necessary. It 
is enough for me to transcribe the meaning of the message 
which the scarabaeus was intended to convey to posterity. 

It began with vague, perplexing directions as to how 
the tomb, or sarcophagus, of Serophis might be entered. 
Upon Ancient Egyptian tablets the sacred beetle was 
often represented as seated upon the head of the sun-god, 
Ra. At the entrance to the tomb there w as apparently an 
image of Ra and also a mysterious table of hieroglyphics, 
connected in some w'ay with the scarabams, which, wdien 
manipulated in some secret manner, would have the 
immediate effect of opening the tomb. 

This may appear a miracle, suggestive of the “ Open 
Sesame ” of the Arabian Nights. I will not pretend for 
a moment that I believed it at the time. As a student of 
Egyptology, I was, of course, interested ; but never foi 
a moment did I regard the tiling in a practical light. I 
learnt afterwards, and the reader will subsequently dis¬ 
cover, that the whole affair was perfectly simple. There 
was certainly no magic in any way connected with what 
is practically the same system as that of the ordinary 
Brahmin lock. 

The greater part of the hieroglyphics was concerned with 
“ The Curse of the Beetle.’* Unless you are acquainted 
with the personalities of the Ancient Egyptian gods, and 
appreciate the Egyptian conception of the life hereafter, 
I fear it would be hopeless for me to attempt to give you 
a literal translation of the extraordinary malediction. A 
paraphrase will meet the case. 

THE CURSE OF THE BEETLE. 

The watchers of the tomb of Serophis shall abide 
for ever. They shall guard the mummy of the bygone 
“ Prince of Thebes ” until man ceases to dwell upon 
the earth , until the gods descend from the four corners 
of the heavens. 

Upon him who is the first to dare to enter the tomb 
the Curse of the Beetle rests. Anubis lies in wait for 
him to conduct Mm to the Everlasting Shades, where 
he will survive in eternal torture. He who steals the 
scarab with the intention of gaining access to the tomb, 
falls under the malediction of the great god Khopri. 
Misfortune and disaster will dog his footsteps. So 
long as the scarabants is in his posscssio 7 i, he will 
find neither rest nor peace nor happiness. He will be 
tracked and hunted from one end of the world to the 
other; he will be doomed to pass “ beyond the lands 
of the Sun, where the red waters of the Nile find their 
birth and the winged beasts of the desert are not able 
to survive.” 

I confess that, when I had deciphered this inscription, 
I w'as not in the least dismayed. I am not a bold man, 
as I have said ; but I have for so long been acquainted with 


Egyptian myths and legends that I could not regard the 
admonition in any other light than that of a scientific 
curiosity. That there w'as any truth in it I did not for 
a moment suppose ; and even now, I will not go so far as 
to admit for a moment that I believe in the scarab. 

I am unable to say what I intended to do with the 
scarabaeus. It w'as apparently my own property. It 
certainly did not belong to the Museum. Its rightful 
owner—namely, old Hayward—had refused to have any¬ 
thing to do with it. I have little doubt that I would have 
handed it over to the Museum, as " presented by myself,” 
had not, on the very day after I found it, an extraordinary 
coincidence come to pass. 

I was at breakfast, when my man-servant informed me 
that a gentleman wished to see me. Remarking to my¬ 
self that it was a somewhat unusual hour to call, I rose 
to my feet and went into my study, where I encountered a 
personage of somewhat remarkable appearance. 

He was extremely tall and attenuated, with thin, coal- 
black hair, plastered by means of some kind of cosmetic 
eicross a head that was otherwise bald. He was clean 
shaven, but his complexion was so dark, and his cheeks 
and chin so blue, that he had every appearance of not having 
shaved for a week. His eyes w ere exceedingly large, black, 
and lustrous, and had a singularly piercing effect, as if 
they looked clean through you. His chin was massive 
and square, suggestive of exceptional will powder. 

I bowed politely, asked him his name and how f I was 
indebted for the honour of his visit. He answered me in a 
voice which I can only describe as sepulchral ; it appeared 
to come from his boots ; and though he spoke in little 
above a whisper, the sound of it seemed to gp echoing 
about the room, like a distant peal of thunder. 

” I’m a lawyer,” said he, ” a barrister. My name is 
Josiah Mac Andrew.” 

I admit that I caught my breath. 

” Any relation, may I ask, to—Josephus MacAndrew' ? 
But perhaps I am impertinent ? ” 

“Not at all,” said my visitor. ” Josephus Mac Andrews 
W'ho was murdered in Bloomsbury Square in the year 
eighty-one, was my uncle.” 

" Indeed ! ” said I. ” The object of your visit is, of course,, 
in no wav connected with that tragedy ? 

” Pardon me,” said he ; ” it is. It has a great deal to- 
do writh it.” 

I w'as more than a little surprised. To tell the truth, 
I w'as beginning to feel exceedingly uncomfortable. How¬ 
ever, I did my best to preserve an attitude of politeness, 
such as is becoming in a host. 

” You interest me,” said I. ” Pray take a seat.” I 
motioned him to a chair. 

He sat down, stretched out his long legs across the hearth¬ 
rug, at the same time emptying his pockets of a great number 
of notebooks w'hich he set down carefully upon a small 
table that happened to be at his elbow'. He then cleared 
his throat, and began. 

“ Professor Unthank,” said he, ” I have been led to 
understand that you are the greatest living authority on 
the subject of Ancient Egypt ? ” 

I acquiesced with a bow. Modesty forbade that I should 
speak. 

” You may not be aw'are,” he continued, ” that my 
uncle, Josephus MacAndrew, w'as deeply interested in the 
subject upon which you arc an established authority. He 
w'as a man who had travelled much. In the course of his 
business as a silk merchant, he visited several countries, 
and afterw'ards, w'hen he retired, he continued to travel. 
It was his habit to interest himself in a variety of subjects ; 
he had a remarkable fund of knowledge. Now, Professor, 
I wish to ask you a plain question, and to receive, as from 
a man of honour and sense, a plain answer.” He paused, 
looking at me with his black, piercing eyes. 

” I am at your service,” I faltered, for I was not at all 
at my ease. 

“ Have you, or have you not,” he demanded, “ any 
knowledge as regards the whereabouts of the scarabaeus 
of Serophis ? ” 
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When MacAndrew said these words, I honestly believe 
that anyone could have knocked me down with a feather. 
I know that I was unable to reply for quite a considerable 
time. I had to assure myself that I was wide awake, that 
I was not dreaming. Serophis, “ Prince of Thebes,” had 
been dead a matter of two thousand five hundred years, 
and yet it now seemed that he was haunting me. None 
the less, I was by no means inclined to state a falsehood 
to Mr. MacAndrew. I answered him truthfully, as soon 
as I had recovered from my surprise. 

“ A few days ago,” said I, ” I should have been obliged 
to answer your question in the negative. I can now tell 
you that it so happens that I not only know something of 
the scarab of Serophis, but it is actually in this room.” 

At that he sprang to his feet. He was like a man trans¬ 
figured. He stood before me at his great height, shaking 
in every limfc, as if from excitement. His voice was like 
the roar of a savage beast. I was startled, to say the least 
of it. 

“ In this room ! ” he echoed. * Where is it ? Let me 
see it 1 Show it to me, now ! ” 

I looked at him in amazement, and then got to my feet 
and went to my writing desk, where I pulled out the bottom 
drawer, where I had put back the scarab the previous night. 
It was not there. * I w^ent at once to the oak chest, where 
I again found it. It was no longer w’rapped in the old 
newspaper. I handed it to MacAndrew. 

From the casual way in which he examined the image 
of Khopri, afloat in his bark upon the sacred waters, I saw 
that he w^as no student of Egyptology. He turned the 
scarab over, showing the flat side upon which w r ere the 
hieroglyphics. 

” Can you read ail this ? ” he demanded. 

I was somew’hat nettled at his abrupt behaviour. 1 in¬ 
formed him that I was w’ell able to decipher the inscription. 

” What does it say ? ” he almost shouted 

I asked him to calm himself, and motioned him to his 
chair; where he again seated himself with reluctance. From 
the manner in which he kept snapping his fingers and 
shuffling his feet, I saw r that he was greatly agitated. 

I then proceeded to translate the inscription, word for 
word, explaining the references to the Egyptian deities. 


He listened to me with what may be described as a kind 
of feverish attention, and when 1 had done, he held out a 
hand, asking permission to look at the scarab again. 

” What does this mean ? ” he asked, indicating the 
hieroglyphics on the throne upon which the beetle-god 
w r as standing. 

” That is Mituni-Harpi,” said I. ” The piace where 
Serophis is presumed to have been buried.” 

” Exactly,” he replied. ” And are you aware of the 
locality of this place, Mituni-Harpi ? ” 

I shook my head. 

” Then, I am,” said he. 

I looked up in surprise. It was a morning of surprise?. 

I informed him that he was in possession of a piece of 
knowledge that was shared by nobody else ; that no student 
or scholar of Ancient Egyptian history had ever been able 
to discover the whereabouts of the place. He answered in 
a voice of thunder, striking his pile of note-books with a fist: 

” I have here,” he cried, ” every detail that is neces¬ 
sary to enable me to make a journey to Mituni-Haq i 
to-morrow.” 

” Do you intend to go there ? ” I asked. 

" I do,” said he. " On one condition.” 

” And what is that ? ” 

” That you come with me.” 

I started again. For a moment, I thought the man 
was mad. 

” But that is out of the question,” I protested; " I have 
my duties here in England, both as a professor and curator.” 

MacAndrew rose from his chair, and placed a long, thin 
hand upon my shoulder. 

” Professor Unthank,” said he in his sepulchral voice, 
" I intend to journey to the tomb of Serophis, and for a 
variety of reasons I hope that you will consent to accom¬ 
pany me. Pray be seated; I will explain the matter in 
detail.” 

His behaviour w r as as rough as his manners and his 
mode of speaking w f ere abrupt. He literally shoved me 
back into my chair, and then produced from the inside 
pocket of his coat something which I recognised at once 
as an ancient Egyptian papyrus, a scroll decorated with 
hieroglyphics. 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE STRANGE JOURNEY OF JOSEPHUS MACANDRBW; AND HOW I MADE THE ONB RASH RESOLUTION OF MY LIFE. 



placed the rolled papyrus 
upon the top of his pile of 
note-books, and then clasped 

E his hands upon a knee up¬ 
lifted. 'I could not help 
noticing his hands; they were 
at once refined and suggestive 
of great physical strength. 
Many years ago,” he began, “my 
uncle purchased this papyrus from an 
Arab hawker in the streets of Cairo. 
He had no idea at the time of the 
value of the information it contained. 
He could not read the hieroglyphics, 
and bought the thing merely as a curiosity. 

“ On the death of my uncle, I inherited his effects. He 
had a considerable library, for he was a great reader. As 
for myself I read little, except works of jurisprudence 
and the daily newspapers. 

” Recently, 1 discovered amongst my uncle's possessions 
these note-books, the contents of which filled me with 
amazement. My uncle had been, I knew, a great traveller ; 
but I never had any idea he had undergone such extra¬ 
ordinary experiences. One of the note-books is written 
in the form of a diary. It is largely from this that I 
have gleaned the greater part of the story I am about 
to tell you. 

“ The papyrus—which I cannot read myself—is genuine. 


It consists of an inventory of the household effects of 
Serophis which were buried with the mummy at Mituni- 
Harpi. My uncle calculated that, apart from their value 
as relics of ancient art, the intrinsic worth of these golden 
implements and utensils, together with a number of 
chests filled with precious stones, amounted to a sum of 
not less than five or six million pounds. Do you yourself. 
Professor, consider that possible ? ” 

I replied to the effect that I thought the existence of 
such a treasure very improbable in an Ancient Egyptian 
tomb. That it was impossible, however, I would not go 
so far as to say. 

“ Am I right in believing,” asked MacAndrew, “ that 
the contents of the sarcophagi and catacombs are to be 
regarded as the property of the Egyptian Government ? ” 

” Certainly,” I answered. 

” Even if the sarcophagus in question w-ere to l>e 
situated in the neighbourhood of the source of the 
Sobat ? ” 

“That is another question,” said I. “I did not 
know that anyone had yet discovered the source of the 
Sobat. It is either in Mongalla or the Kafa district of 
Abyssinia.” 

“ Neither do I know where it is,” said he. “ But I 
know how to get there. And there I intend to go.” 

” For what purpose, may I ask ? ” 

“ In order to possess myself of the treasure of 
Serophis.” 
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" That iseasier said than done," said I, " even admitting 
that you know how to get there. And have you any special 
reason to desire my company ? " 

" Before I came here," said Mac Andrew, " I had several 
reasons. Now I have one more : namely, that you are 
in possession of the scarab, which I can only describe as 
the key that unlocks the tomb wherein this fortune is 
stored." ^ 

I nodded. I was growing interested. The pursuit of 
wealth held no attractions for me ; but I was already aware 
that I was on the track of a discovery of the greatest 
scientific and archaeological interest. 

" And your other reasons ? " I asked. 

" You are an authority on the subject. You could 
probably make yourself understood to Ancient 
Egyptians." 

" That is possible," said I. "At the same 
time, I am never likely to be called upon to 
attempt to do so. The Ancient Egyptian 
language has been dead for centuries." 

Mac Andrew smiled and leaned back in Ins 
chair, shifting his hands to the back of 
his head. In this position he regarded me 
for some moments without speaking, 
with a haif-amused expression on his 
face. \ 

"You are entirely wrong," said he. 

" The Ancient Egyptian language is not 
dead. It is spoken to-day ; it is 
spoken at this present moment, 
while you and I sit talking here 
in London." 

" Where ? " I asked, incredulous. 

" At Mituni-Harpi," said he. 

I was unable to believe. If I 
doubted at all, it was merely 
because the man seemed so sure 
of what he was saying. 

" How do you know all this ? " 

I asked him. 

"Listen," said he, " and I will 
tell you. Somehow or other, my 
uncle discovered the whereabouts 
of Mituni-Harpi. He w r as a man 
in whom was the spirit of ad¬ 
venture. Little dreaming of what 
he w f as about to do, or the hard¬ 
ships he would be called upon to 
endure, he undertook to tjourney 
there himself. See, here i(s a map 
of the route." 

MacAndrew produced a large 
sheet of parchment, which he 
unfolded upon the table. The 
parchment was very dirty and 
torn in several places, w here it had 
been carefully mended with trans¬ 
parent paper. . The map, which 
was coloured, had been drawn in Indian 
ink, and the writing—where capital 
letters had not been used—the same as 
that in the several note-books—a neat, 
somewhat cramped, style of writing, 
though plain to read. I rose from my 
seat and looked over his shoulder as he 
traced, with a forefinger upon the map, 
the actual route which his uncle had 
taken to the tomb of Serophis, the former Prince of 
Thebes. 

Josephus MacAndrew, many years before, had passed 
up the White Nile, and thence entered the valley of the 
Sobat. He had journeyed into a savage country, beyond 
the town of Ajak, to a place where there w r as a cataract, 
at the foot of which was a Niwak village, inhabited by a 
tribe of Nilotic Negroes—from the account of them he 
rendered, closely related to the Shilluk—living in large, 
circular, conical huts, of about forty feet in diameter, the 


roofs being made of thatched straw, the walls of chopped 
straw and clay. 

Southward and westward of the village lay a desert 
which—if the map was drawn approximately to any scale 
—must have been more than a hundred miles across. 
Upon this desert, no oasis w r as marked, no town, village, 
stream, or hillock. The blank space upon the map was 


He was like a man transfigured." (See page 8.) 

lelieved only by one glowing, pregnant sentence : “ Here, 
upon this sandy waste, the sun beats like fire ." 

The desert terminated towards the south-west in a 
tableland which—according to a note upon the map— 
ended abruptly in a perpendicular cliff, several hundred 
feet in height, extending as far as the eye could reach 
both to the north and to the south. 

On referring to one of the note-books, I ascertained that 
it w’as possible to ascend to the tableland only at a place 
where two gigantic images of the Egyptian gods, Thot 


At that he sprang to his feet. 


I 
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and Anubis, were carved upon the bare face of the 
rock. 

Between these two colossi there ascended flight upon 
flight of steps to the higher level above. These steps were 
reported to be much worn by the action of water, though 
easy to negotiate in daylight. And so remarkable were 
Josephus Mac Andrew’s powers of observation and his eye 
for detail, that he had actually counted the number of these 
steps, which amounted to no fewer than three hundred 
and sixty-flve—the number of days that it takes the earth 
to complete its orbit around the sun. In other words, 
allowing that each step was one foot in height, the bare 
cliff that rose like a wall at the extremity of the desert, 
was exactly the same height as St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
measured from 
the pavement to 
the top of the 
cross. 

At the head of 
the steps—if the 
observations in 
the note - books 
were to be relied 
upon—one found 
one’s self upon an 
extensive plateau 
of rich and fertile 
grassland, extend¬ 
ing for about forty 
miles to a range 
of mountains to 
the south. In 
former times there 
had evidently 
been a path lead¬ 
ing from the steps 
to the mountains ; 
but this had been 
obliterated in the 
course of centuries 
by the action of 
rain, and was now 
grown over by the 
thin, waving grass 
that flourished 
upon the table¬ 
land. The route 
of the pathway, 
however, was easy 
to trace by means 
of a series of stone 
images, each of 
which was exactly 
the same, both in 
size and in design, 
representative of ‘I'm coming with you, I crieJ. 1 

a Sitting Scribe, sources of the Nile !’" (Seepage n.) 
similar to the 

well-known statue which is to be seen in the Museum 
of Gizeh. 

The Road of the Sitting Scribes conducted one to the foot 
of the mountains, where was situated the town that went 
by the name of Mituni-Harpi, where w T as to be found, in 
the vaults beneath the temple of the Sun-god, the sepulchre 
of the bygone Prince of Thebes and all the treasure 
that had been conveyed into his tomb, as illustrated 
upon the tablets to be seen in the temple at Thebes. 

In the city of Mituni-Harpi, Josephus Mac.Andrew r had 
found a race of people corresponding exactly in customs 
and physical characteristics with the Ancient Egyptians, 
the former inhabitants of the Valley of the Nile. More¬ 
over, the language they spoke, the temples where they 
worshipped, their houses, palaces, and streets, were in all 
ways similar to those of the subjects of the Pharaohs. If 
the statements made in his note-books were correct, he was 
very much to be envied. He had the privilege of seeing 
with his own eyes the civilisation of the Past, just as if 


he had been transported bodily, backwards throughout 
the centuries, into a forgotten and a vanished world. 

He was either mad, and the whole thing a fabrication, 
or else he had been one of the most fortunate of men. 
However, he did not seem sensible—so far as I could gather 
from his notes—of the scientific importance and world¬ 
wide significance of his discovery. The sole motive of his. 
journey across the desert was cupidity, a desire to attain 
wealth, to rob the tomb itself. 

This was not so easy as he may have thought. And 
though he told us little or notliing concerning it, it seems 
that the sarcophagus was guarded by the most vigilant 
of priests, who kept watch day and night in the temple 
erected above the tomb. 

And this in itself w f as one of the 
many points that served to convince 
me that there was more than a little 
truth in the story, fantastic and absurd 
as it might appear. I could not 
dispute the accumulated cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence that was 
now r in my possession. The 
scarab had already informed 
me of the injunction laid 
upon the watchers 
of the tomb of 
Serophis who, for 
generation upon 
generation, should 
‘‘abide for ever, 
until the gods 
descend from the 
four comers of the 
heavens." 

During his so¬ 
journ in the city 
of Mituni-Harpi, 
Josephus Mac- 
Andrew seems to 
have awaited his 
opportunity, and 
on one occasion to 
have succeeded in 
entering the 
vaults. What 
exactly happened 
will never be 
known. Appar¬ 
ently, he gained 
possession of the 
scarabaeus, but 
failed to penetrate 
into the tomb it¬ 
self. He speaks 
of flying for his 
life, of a pursuit 
along the" Path of 
Sitting Scribes," 
with those who were thirsting for his blood hot upon his 
track. And on a sudden, as I w^as reading this, it was 
as if a blow had been struck me, when I remembered the 
tragic circumstances of the man’s death. 

The newspaper, such a prosaic and familiar object as 
a copy of the London “Times," supplied another link in this 
amazing drain of evidence. Already, I had been struck 
with the suggestion that the man had been muidered by 
Ancient Egyptians, which I had at once discarded as 
impossible. Could it be that the priests of Serophis had 
come forth from their buried home beyond the trackless, 
arid desert, and had followed the doomed man into the 
very centre of civilisation of the modern world, where, 
with ancient rites and ceremonies, they had done him 
brutally to death ? 

The more I thought of it, the more I believed it true 
Josephus must have learned quite suddenly that he had 
been tracked to London. Hence his hurried entrance into 
the Museum, and the excited manner with which he had 
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thrust the scarab into the unwilling hands of Hayward. 
And the murder itself w’as explained ; the Egyptians had 
ransacked the house from roof to floor, in their search for 
the missing scarab. Needless to say, their quest had been 
futile. But it was easy to explain the perseverance with 
which they had hunted dow n the thief and the thoroughness 
with w’hich they had searched the house in Bloomsbury 
Square. The scaratoeus was the key to the tomb. If it were 
lost, the entrance to the sarcophagus w’as closed for ever. 

For the first, and, I believe, the only time in my life, I 
felt my blood coursing swiftly through my veins. In an 
old, gilded Empire looking-glass, which stands above the 
mantelpiece in my study, I caught the reflection of my 
own face, and was surprised. I w r as flushed ; my eyes were 
bright. I felt that my hands were trembling. 

I had forgotten all about MacAndrew, w'ho was still 
seated in his chair, regarding me steadfastly with his black, 
piercing eyes. I had forgotten all about the scarab. I 
w'as conscious only of one thing : that somewhere in the 
heart of Africa, beyond the ken of European man, there 
existed a city such as Thebes and Sais and Memphis. I 
remembered all that my learning and my imagination had 
conceived of narrow’, crow'ded streets, choked with the 
booths of merchants, down which passed caravans returned 
to Egypt with the spices of Arabia, the gold of Opliir, 
precious stones from Elam, the w’ine-skins of Pelusium. 

Often, in the solitude of my study or the stillness of the 
great Museum, had I heard the clash of cymbals, the beat¬ 
ing of drums, the tramp of thousands of feet; I had seen 
the city gates thrown open and the army of Pharaoh march 
forth to w'ar. First, the chariots, the charioteers, armed 
with bows and great shields, looking down scomf&lly upon 
the people, whilst the white dust rose in a cloud from be¬ 
neath the hoofs of their prancing steeds. Then, the light 
troops, stripped to the w^aist, swinging forward at a pace 
that w’as half-walk, half-run—sinuous and supple men of 
war, each armed with bow or axe or boomerang. 

A blast of the trumpet, and there surges through the 
gate the Libyan Shairetana, Pharaoh’s Bodyguard, re¬ 
cruited from the most warlike race iji Africa. Great 
soldiers these, each man standing taller by a head than 
the Egyptian of the Nile ; thick-lipped, bearded warriors, 
broad of chest and shoulder, to whom battle is but a pastime 
and plunder the victor’s rightful prize. Their great double- 
edged sw’ords glitter in the sunshine. Their long, tight- 
fitting jerkins are striped black and white. They march 
in step, with closed, even ranks, disciplined and drilled. 
The terror of their name has been passed by word of 
mouth from the mountains of Assyria to the confines of 
the Ethiopian Desert. 

Then the great captains pass, each in his chariot, at¬ 


tended by his standard-bearer and his officers ; and, at 
last, Pharaoh himself, clad from head to foot in glittering 
armour, unconcealed by the long cloak that flies out behind 
him on the breeze, driving his own milk-white stallion, and 
armed to the teeth with spear and bow and sword. The 
noble head of the animal is held right back by means of a 
bearing-rein, so that he can proudly toss the great grey 
ostrich plumes that crown him. His back is covered w’ith 
a saddle-cloth of embroidered, beaten gold ; whilst at the 
side of the chariot a tame lion, with red tongue lolling from 
its mouth, follows its master like a dog. Whether he be 
Rameses or Seti, he is Pharaoh, a god become flesh, the 
scion of Osiris, Emperor of the World. 

The rest of the Army passes : a tribe of faithful Bedouins, 
wdld men of the desert w r ho have survived the centuries ; 
Grecian mercenaries and, last, the legions of the Infantry of 
the Line, sallying forth to conquer the vile Khita or to erect 
the monoliths of Rameses upon the distant Syrian deserts. 

I had pictured all this, time and again, from the days of 
my youth. I had lived the long hours of my secluded and 
studious life in the midst of this w r ondrous, bygone people. 
I had worshipped at the shrine of Horus ; I had seen the 
perfumed incense, scattered by the priests, rise in the great, 
dim nave of the temple, whilst a chant swelled in adoration 
to Isis, Queen of the Nile, who w as before Astarte and Ishtar, 
and that fair goddess who was worshipped by the Greeks. 

I had heard the long-haired mourners bewailing the 
death of kings. I had even journeyed in my fancy upon 
the ferry-boat that crossed the sacred river to the kingdom 
of Osiris, the eternal land, where I had set eyes upon 
the sacred sycamores, in whose shade are weighed the 
hearts of men that the goddess of Truth may declare them 
innocent of sin. 

Such had been the all-absorbing subject of my dreams. 

I had lived with a bygone people ; I had shared their 
hopes and passions, their labours and delights. I had 
marvelled at their diligence and skill ; I had rejoiced 
in their victories and triumphs ; I had witnessed their 
sufferings in times of famine, pestilence, and death. 

And now, it seemed, as by a miracle, it was within my 
power to see them with my living eyes, to speak to them 
and to hear their music and their songs. The history of 
the Nile burned within me like a fever. On a sudden, I 
became conscious that MacAndrew’ was before me, that 
he had seized me by the hand. 

" I'm coming w’ith you,’* I cried like a madman. “ I'm 
coming with you to the ancient sources of the Nile ! " 

This w’as the one rash and thoughtless resolution of my life. 
The time w r as to come w’hen bitterly was I to repent the blind. 
senseless impulse that sent me, like a truant schoolboy, 
upon an errand that was fraught with mystery- and danger 


[To be continued.) 
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Words Peculiar to the Public Schools 


Do you know the meaning of “Bever,” “Sci, 
“Scug,” “Tosh,” and “ Bill-brighter 


By GEORGE A. WADE 


little 


imagined that these words are merely modern slang in 
this, or other, schools ; they are usually very old, and often 
represent strange derivations too involved to be given here 
in all cases. 

Perhaps Winchester has as many extraordinary peculiar 
words of its own as any great school in the land. Its 
very name for " school language " is one of them— 
viz., " notions.'* 

What would the outsider make of “ pitch-up," as a case 
in point ? This word means " one of your associates," 
and an amusing tale is told of the father of a new 
Wykehamist who, speaking to a friend about his son home 
for the first holidays, said : " I used to be his father before 
he went there ; now it seems I am his ‘ pitch-up !' ** 

A stream of water is a " roush," whilst anybody would 
be easily floored with “cropple," if not belonging to the 
school. "To be croppled ’* is to be " plucked " in any 
examination. To " sport a thoke ** is to oversleep yourself ; 
and to have a " scob " is to own a book-box. " To firk " 
is "to send " ; and an awful " swink " on any boy’s part 
is when he puts in a lot of hard study or work. 

What the Westminster boy calls a " play"—half¬ 


time back there arose a 
/ fj Ml discussion in certain papers as to the 

\ !\ |i U ^ origin of the word " bever " as used 

\ 1 at some of our leading public schools. 

The school particularly referred to in 
[I T Jgl the correspondence was Westminster, 

^_81 \l where, according to general idea, the 

///////meaning of bever is " a light repast 
^between regular meal-times." Mr. 
gL Jl 1 John Sergeaunt, in his popular volume 

| on the school, has a chapter about 

" Acts on Bevers and Commons.” On 
J ~ the other hand, some folk regard the 

word as meaning originally, even at 
Westminster, “ a drink," from the French verb boire\ though 
others again derive "bever" from the old French form of 
the verb, qu’il bibi. 

In any case, bever is peculiarly a public school word, 
and is occasionally met with at others besides Westminster. 
Whilst speaking of this school we may mention several 
of its words which would puzzle the outsider as to their 
meaning, but are still well known to the youths at Dr. 
Busby's former seat of learning 

There is that amazing word " sci," 
peculiar to this school, as indicating the 
crow ‘ 


d of spectators looking through the AjWjjwSQrS 
high railings when cricket or football is 
played at Vincent Square. The " sci "— 
i.e. the foreign element—is supposed to 
be a term of contempt shortened from 
" Volsci," the favourite name of the 
Romans, after the Volscian wars, for 
foreigners whom they scorned. It is 
curious to notice to-day that — though WHBHB|SS 
the outsiders at Vincent Square are still 
called the " sci "—nobody has a kindlier 
•feeling for the men and boys beyond the 
Tails than the average Westminster boy, 
whilst the " sci " themselves are full of 
real atlection for the old school, and yell ■fc,-...- 
themselves hoarse when the eleven win at 
•cricket or the team at football. 

A candle is a " tolly " at Westminster 
as at some other big schools, but the 
words " late play " a::d " play," signifying # « 

.a whole day’s holiday or half a day's 
’holiday, are peculiar to this one. Even 
more curious—almost as if it had come from Devonshire 
itself—has been the very ancient practice at t Westminster 
•of using the word " up " for ** to the," " in the," or " at 
the " every time. As, for instance, " up-school," " up- 
fields," " up-Abbey," &c. " Station;" for " compulsory 

games," is another queer Westminster word ; as is also 
" John," the regular name for any college servant. Then 
we have also the famous word " greeze," for the scrim¬ 
mage on Pancake Day ; whilst " to muzz " means to work 
hard at study. 

" Milk " is in College called " bag," and " sugar " is 
" beggar." Any coat except an Eton one, or " tails," is 
termed a " shag," and an " ink-pot " is, in Westminster 
parlance, a " dip.." A new gown is a " bosky " ; and an 
inquiry by the monitors into somebody’s ill-doing is a 
" case." Ordinary sheets of foolscap paper are termed 
* 4 quarterns "; and a ball is a " blick." It must not be 


Sci's ” watching a match “up-field*/* at Westminster. 


holiday—is at Winchester a “ half-rem "—doubtless derived 
from the Latin " remedium." Then a " tund " is a beating 
by an ash-stick ; evidently from the Latin " tundo." 
A ball—Westminster " blick "—is here a " pill " ; whilst 
a " valet " is a prefect’s fag. 

Several words peculiar to Winchester have been coined 
from names of people. Thus a " barter " is a half-volley 
at cricket, from an old famous hitter of such named Warden 
Barter ; whilst a " Bill-brighter ’* is a small bundle of 
firewood, from a former kitchen servant called William 
Bright. To " brock " is still to bully ; and a very common 
word, to " spree," means to swagger. 

Eton would puzzle most folk by its expression " half 
change," which signifies that a boy gets into a stuff-coat 
and a cap or straw hat. A " scug " cap is one worn by 
a boy who does not sport any " colours " for games, &c. 
The terms 44 wet-bob " and " dry-bob," to indicate boys 
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A “ Play 99 (half-holiday) at Westminster* 


who favour water-sports and those who favour land-sports, 
have now passed far beyond Etonian usage only, though 
they emanated from the renowned school and still prevail 
there. “Absence'* means the roll-call, and a “half" 
means a term ! That curious and common Etonian word 
“ scug " is a term of abuse, very widely used, but rather 
different from Westminster’s “ sci," Harrow’s “ chaw," 
and Rugby’s “ tout." And whereas most big schools 
speak of “ tuck,’’ the school by the Thames at Windsor 
calls it “ sock.’’ At Eton, the Wykehamist word “ swink " 
and Westminster’s “ muzz,’’ meaning hard work, becomes 
“ sap ” : it is also unlikely that the outsider would guess 
that “ cheek " at Eton signifies “ nerve ” ; or that “ to 
fit him '* means to give him a kick behind ! “ Tug,’’ 

the term for a colleger, is fairly well known beyond the 
school; but “to be worked off,” meaning to receive a 
caning, is far worse for the incognoscenti to explain than 
is “ to be tanned," as Westminster calls the same opera¬ 
tion. “ Passing" at Eton means getting through your 
trials in swimming, so as to be able to boat on the river. 

Though of course all our great public 
schools have to some extent slang 
words, or peculiar expressions of their 
own, with meanings quite unknown 
to outsiders, yet it is mainly the older 
schools where these are most rampant, 
quaintest, and the least mere slang. 

So in such an article as this it may 
be better to confine ourselves to the 
more ancient seats of learning, for 
the modern big public schools have in 
many instances either simply copied 
them in such words, or framed their 
own as derivations or outcomes on 
the older models. 

Harrow speaks of a calling-of-the- 
roll by the unique name of “ a bill " ; 
but undoubtedly its most famous essay 
and success in twisting the original 
word lies in the way its elision of the 
last syllable, and the addition of the 
termination -er instead, has become 
common far beyond the realms of the 
School on the Hill to-day. 

Thus F. S. Jackson became 
“ J acker "—and he is now known to 
all the world as such — and the 
"duck puddle " bathing-place became 
“ ducker " ; whilst speech-room was 


turned into “ speecher " ; and a blue-coat be¬ 
comes a “ bluer." To the same source we owe 
the world-wide words “ Rugger " and “ Soccer," 
for Rugby and Association football; also the 
equally universal “ topper" for a silk hat. 

Charterhouse can give you many examples 
of peculiar words used only by its own. 
scholars. Some years back—as it had done 
for centuries !—it still used “ beaver," for 
a piece of bread got from the buttery in 
the morning. You will note the resemblance 
to Westminster's “ bever" in this. But 
“ beaver " at Charterhouse is now almost 
extinct; as also is “heifer," which meant a 
charwoman ; and “ piejaw," a serious speech 
or piece of advice. At Godaiming a “ term *” 
is known by the strange name of “quarter"; 
and “ banco " means the time during which 
the Under School prepare their work in charge 
of a monitor. 

To be “on the stop-out " is to be away 
from school; and to “ box a book" is to leave 
it lying about. 

There are other Carthusian words abso¬ 
lutely unrecognisable by the ordinary speaker 
of English. Thus “ hee " means “ cake," 
and “ totherun " is a “ private school." A 
“ tolly " is, as at Westminster, a candle ; and 
a “ tosh " is a bath. This latter word has become more 
widely known to-day in this meaning. When Charterhouse 
boys are holding a “ boule," it means they are having a 
conversation in which anybody may take part; apd when 
one of the football players wants his sweater he says he is 
going for his “ hasker." 

No school has, so far as I know, anything like so much 
meaning crowded into two words as Charterhouse possesses 
in its strange but frequent expression “ post te." “ Post 
te " seems to mean anything after this kind :—“ Will 
you be kind enough to allow me to look over your — " 
or, “ After you have done with that I should be glad if 
you w'ould let me—." Then, to hustle is here to “ mob 
up " ; whilst to work is to “ hash " ; a penny bun is a 
“ stodger "—this word and its meaning has spread to-day 
far beyond Godaiming; and from Charterhouse we also 
get another termination which has won popularity abroad 
almost as much as Harrow’s final -er. This is “ about," 
as seen in puntabout, runabout, shootabout, for irregular 
games and sporting practices? 


Passing ” (in swimming) at Cuckoo Weir, Eton. 
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A boy going into the first eleven at Eton is given 
his “ colours " ; at Westminster he gets his “ pinks " ; 
at Harrow he may take his “flannels"; and at Win¬ 
chester he “ goes into Lord’s." The only one of these 


needing explanation is the last, which arises from the 
fact that the first eleven at Winchester is still named 
after the ground whereon it used to play Eton in years 
past. 


Always a Way. 


T HERE is always a way to rise, my boy. 
Always a way to advance ; 

Yet the road that leads to Mount Success 
Does not pass by the way of Chance, 

But goes through the stations of Work and Strive, 
Through the valley of Persevere ; 

And the man that succeeds, while others fail, 

Must be willing to pay most dear. 


For there’s always a way to fall, my boy, 
Always a way to slide ; 

And the men you find at the foot of the hill 
All sought for an easy ride. 

So on and up, though the road be rough. 

And the storms come thick and fast; 

There is room at the top for the man who tries, 
And victory comes at last. 


A Talk to Boys, 




“The Nation.” 


|- 1 

: By an Old One. 


ME of you may have noticed how 
apt we are, especially when we 
are young, to visualise every¬ 
thing. For instance, I used to 
think of a Year as a box divided 
into fifty-two compartments or 
recesses, £ach holding seven days 
very carefully packed in cotton 
wool lest Wednesday or Thursday 
should slip out of its proper 
niche and stray into Saturday's 
or Sunday's place, and mix up 
the calendar beyond all straight¬ 
ening out. I’ll be bound, when 
you were learning arithmetic, the 
tendency your teacher had to 
combat most constantly was not 
inattention or idleness, but the way you had of thinking 
of 306, say, as a 3, and an o, and a 6, instead of as three 
hundred and six people, or sheep, or blades of grass, or 
even “ runs." 

We are apt to have our thinking governed by words, 
which are only symbols and signs after all. We do not 
often enough get behind the words we use in order to see 
what they really stand for. We think of the word itself 
and not of the thing it means, or, if we conjure up a picture 
of its meaning it is the wrong picture. When the word 
“ school " is written or spoken, of what do you think ? 
".Oh," say you, “ that’s an easy one. Of course, I think of 
a building with ancient grey walls and turrets and fine old 
gateways and green or gravelled quadrangles, and, within, 
oaken desks with the names of dead and gone scholars 
carved upon them." 

Um ! That sounds all right, but you are thinking surely 
of the school-house, the place where the school congregates. 
The school is the five or six hundred boys—big boys, little 
boys, dull boys, clever boys, fat boys, thin boys, serious 
boys, jolly boys, quiet boys, noisy boys—without whom even 
that venerable pile would cease to be even a school building, 
but would probably be turned into a factory or, perhaps 
—a happier fate—into a hospital. 

What do you think of when the word Nation is used ? 
Perhaps you go with your father to a mass-meeting in the 
public assembly hall of the town in which you live, to hear 
the oration of some well-known and popular statesman, or, 
perchance, of the candidate for a seat in Parliament for your 
native borough. You are pushed and hustled, and pre¬ 
sently you find yourself a very small unit, a very insigni¬ 


ficant individual in a vast crowd of men from mill and forge 
and mine, from the surgery, the courthouse and the pulpit, 
from the desk, the lathe, the spinning-frame, old and young, 
rich and poor, soldier and civilian, and in these days, women 
and girls. 

Probably you hear the speaker say that the Prime 
Minister has requested the King to dissolve Parliament and 
is now appealing to the nation, and that he expects such 
and such an answer from the nation in recognition of what 
he and his associates in the Government have done for the 
good of the nation. 

The war has made elections somewhat scarce of late, but 
there are few boys old enough to read this talk who do not 
remember at least one before the war. I used to hear these 
things when I was a boy also, and when the word “ Nation " 
was mentioned I used to see it as a big island off the coast 
of Europe some 600 miles long by some 200 broad, inhabited 
by Britons who never, never, could or would be slaves, who 
ruled the sea, and who had won the battle of Waterloo: 
an island, moreover, which was ruled by a revered Sovereign 
and by a Cabinet of Wonder Men, quite unlike other men, 
quite unlike my father even, or my elder brother, men of 
gifts to which I or those about me could have no claim, 
while these in their turn were under the dominion of a Super¬ 
man called the Prime Minister. 

Oh, these words and names and symbols of things and 
people, how they tyrannise over us ! The lady who lived 
next door to my house when I was a very little chap gave 
me the surprise of my life one day. She had no idea that 
she was doing a thing that I should never forget, and that 
I should tell to you long after she was dead and gone. Has 
a word ever frightened you ? I know a nervous woman 
who can’t bear the word Mortgage. If anyone accepts a 
mortgage, or negotiates a mortgage, she thinks they are 
doomed to ruin. The word Fenian frightened me in child¬ 
hood. Fenians were the Irish agitators—or patriots, 
according to the point of view—of my childhood, and to me 
the word stood for a sort of cross between a fiend and a 
tiger. 

One morning I went next door to play with my little 
friend Tom, and his mother held a photograph before my 
eyes and said : " See ! That gentleman's a Fenian." It 
was the portrait of a pleasant-faced man with a flowing 
beard and hair neatly parted, a man who wore a collar and 
necktie, a man, in fact, very like my own father. And this 
man was a Fenian ! 

Yet I was just as crude in my concept of what Nation 
stood for when I commonly beard it used. Even in the 
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mass meeting it never occurred to me that I and the people 
I could see sitting and standing about me, cheering and 
hissing rjs they agreed or disagreed with the sentiments 
and opinions of the speaker, were the Nation, that there 
was no other, that if these men, mostly labouring men. and 
thousands and millions of others just like them in a hundred 
other towns, together with men minding sheep, and milking 
cows, and driving ploughs and harrows, and thatching 
ricks, and planting cabbages and potatoes, outside the 
towns, in that part of our island we call the country—it 
these, I say, did not give the Prime Minister his answer, he 
would wait for it in vain. Nobody else could. Nobody 
else would. 

A very little foolish King of France once said in his pride 
and self-glory, " L ’fitat, c'est moi 1 ” That was a piece of 
arrogance the like of which eventually cost his successor 
both his crown and his head, and brought irreparable dis¬ 
aster on his royal line. But if you were to say : “ The 
Nation—it is I," it would be neither boastful nor foolish. 
It would just be simply and splendidly true. It is what I 
wish every boy, yes, and every girl also, if any do me the 
honour to read my Talks, to repeat, not parrotlike, but 
understandingly : “ The Nation—it is I.” 

Then if this fine thought give you a sense not of import¬ 


ance and foolish pride but of responsibility and duty, it 
will have done just the right thing. The King of France 
meant that if the people wanted anything they must appeal 
to him, whereas you mean that if the King or the Prime 
Minister wants anything he must appeal to you. The first 
is called Autocracy, and the second Democracy. And 
let me-say there has never been a better definition of 
Democracy given than that of th^ boy who went from a 
farm to the White House at Washington where President 
Wilson is to-day, Abraham Lincoln : ” Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” And who are 
the People ? The People are the Nation and the Nation 
the People—Mrs. Thomas over the way, and her boy Billy 
who has been in France, and the old cobbler round the 
comer, and the Mayor, and the shopkeepers and the cross¬ 
ing sweeper, and the Lord of the Manor, and the tinker, the 
tailor, the soldier, the sailor, the rich man, the poor man, 
the beggarman, and the thief—not forgetting you and me— 
all, all the Nation, and it follows that whatsoever concerns 
the best interests of the Nation concerns you, and it is just 
as much your business and duty to attend to it as it is the 
business and duty of the Prime Minister. Yes, and to 
attend to it with all proper zeal and patriotism, whether 
you be six, sixteen, or sixty. 


An Occasional Table in Oak, 

And How to Make It. 

By C. F. SHACKLETON. 


F URNITURE, like many other commodities in these 
days, is both scarce and expensive, and there is little 
doubt that it will remain so for some considerable 
time to come. It is therefore up to those possess¬ 
ing even a few wood-working tools, and a 
knowledge of how to use them, to put their 
advantage to good purpose—if not for their 
own home or personal needs, then for some 
friend or relative who is grappling with a 
furnishing problem. 

I made this occasional table for my own 
home a few years ago. Its construction is 
well within the scope of those of average wood¬ 
working ability; and though designed on some¬ 
what simple lines, it is effective, and has at¬ 
tracted a good deal of encouraging criticism; 
and, from the fact 'that I have on 
several occasions been requested to 
make another, I feel it possesses 
sufficient merit to justify my plac¬ 
ing the design and details of its 
construction at the disposal of the 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” 

The wood employed is wainscot 
oak, and, as a finish, it is stained 
black with ebony stain, and wax 
polished. With this finish there 
should be no attempt to fill up the 
grain, as is commonly done with 
the usual French-polish job; but 
it should be left open so that both 
the grain alld the “ figure ” of the 
oak show up well under the dull 
shine of the wax polish. I did not 
do this part of the job myself, 
but engaged the services of a pro¬ 
fessional polisher, to whom I ex¬ 
plained the effect I sought, and 
he produced it exactly, and in the 
way I have described. 

It should, of course, be borne in 


mind that, as the side-panels are perforated with a fretted 
design, the inside of the frame of the table, where visible 
through these perforations, should be stained black, though 
not necessarily polished. 

As an essential preliminary, a side elevation 
of the table should be set out full size on a 
drawing-board, table top, or other suitable 
surface, to the dimensions given; care being 
taken to get the top horizontal line square 
across the vertical centre line, and the legs at 
the correct angle (or sprawl ") in relation 
to this centre line. 

From this full-size diagram the actual 
length of the legs and the size of the under¬ 
shelf should be taken, and also the bevels 
for setting out the four side-panels, which 
are of f^-inch stuff (finished thick¬ 
ness). These latter may then be 
fretted to the design given, the 
two tenons being formed at each 
end with a small shoulder (see 
detail of side-panels and enlarged 
section at B—B). 

The legs are tapered from i^inch 
square at the top to f inch square 
at the bottom, and are morticed to 
receive the tenons of side-panels; 
these mortices being so arranged 
as to set the side-panels back a 
quarter of an inch from the out¬ 
side faces of the legs (see enlarged 
section at B— B). The tenons 
should be a light driving fit to 
the mortices. 

The legs and side-panels may 
now be knocked together to form 
the frame, the mortices and tenons 
being glued. Before the glue has 
hardened, the frame should be set 
square by means of two sticks 
placed diagonally inside the frame 
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and sprung into position in such a way as to set the 
frame to the necessary right angles; and, whilst it is 
thus set, the eight angle-blocks (shown in the working 
drawings) should be glued in position. When the glue 



is quite hard, the temporary sticks may be removed 
and the {-inch x {-inch beads prepared and neatly 
fitted in between the legs and secured to the bottom 
edges of the side-panels with f-inch No. 3 brass screws. y 

The {-inch x {-inch fillets (shown in the sectional side « 

view) are then glued and screwed in position to the 
inside face of side-panels, and the frame is complete and ready 
to receive the top and the under-shelf. 

These are each {-inch finished thickness, and in order to obtain 
the widths it will be necessary to glue two suitable widths of 
the oak together, first shooting the jointing-edges with a trying 
plane and cramping up when glued in the usual manner. All 
edges are moulded as detail; and although this moulding may 


4 
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be varied to suit in¬ 
dividual taste, or the 
tools at one's com¬ 
mand, no moulding 
should be employed 
that would give an 
effect of thickness. 

The top 
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means of #>rrO«S»£U' 70 UOT 

four oak 

buttons (see detail and plan), each being fixed to 
the underside of the top with a 1 {-inch No. 12 
screw. The tongue part of the button tightens on 
the {-inch x {-inch fillets, before mentioned, and 
holds the top firmly in place, allowing sufficient 
freedom for possible shrinkage. 

The undershelf is checked out at the corners to 
the depth of the moulding to receive the legs, to 
which it is secured by means of {-inch No. to 
screws and stout screw-eyes to suit (see enlarged 
underview at C). It also has two ledges screwed 
to its underside to prevent warping and give 
strength, and dimensions for these members are 
given on the working drawings. 
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The “B.O.P.” Stamp 



Corner. 



N OTHING succeeds like success, and proof of the truth 
of that ancient adage will be apparent to you directly 
you turn to this our " Corner ” in this first number 
of a new volume of the “ B.O.P.” From the very start 
the “ Stamp Corner ” met with instant favour, and it has gone 
on increasing in popularity until, sheerly on its merits and in 


response to the de- 
mirers, it has now 
the occupation of 
of only one page 
That is good news 
young philatelists, 
wonderful times in 
increasing in 
thusiasm every 
Having more 
posal, we shall, of 
convey more 
collectors and be 



mands of its ad- 
been promoted to 
two pages instead 
as heretofore, 
for all the Empire’s 
who, in these 
which we live, are 
number and in cn- 
day. 

space at our dis¬ 
course, be able to 
stamp news to 
in a position to 


artistic merit, this one of a ” Slave breaking his Chains ” being, 
maybe, as effective as any. 

Lithuania, io skatiku, red. This stamp is one of the so-called 
” Horseman ” type, the equestrian depicted on a circular shield 
being in reality St. George, who seems to be a great favourite 
philatelically in the various States that have been founded by 


the democracy in 
” Lietuvos ” means 
” pasto ” means 
Lithuanian stamps 
Vilna, which is the 
country. 

Georgia, i 
on very thin paper 
In the upper part 
is the inscription 
lower part showing 
Georgia, which 



Russia. The word 
" Lithuania,” and 
"post." The 
are printed in 
capital of the new 


offer additional hints and tips and advice generally. And 
there is something further. Our splendid reproductions of 
stamps have always been fully appreciated. Now we shall 
be able to give an increased number of these illustrations, and 
to depict quite a goodly proportion of new or newer issues. As 
you very well know, I have always made a prominent 
feature of new issues, because it is the new issues, and 
not the old stamps included in standard catalogues, 
that really live young collectors want to see. Though 
the “B.O.P.” of necessity goes to press a consider¬ 
able while in advance, we have in the past had pictures 
in the ” Comer ” of many new issues, long before most 
collectors had even heard of the existence of those 
particular stamps. Well, I am not going to make 
a lot of promises, even though I faithfully mean to 
keep them. But I may just mention that for our 
enlarged ” Stamp Corner ” I have completed sue! 
arrangements as will enable me to present you 
monthly with a batch of representations of new 
stamps, more interesting and timely than ever. I 
will let it go at that, and leave you to see what will be per¬ 
formed without promising. 

Our fourteen stamps illustrated arc as follows :— 

Switzerland, 50 c.. Aerial Post. This is the first official 
aerial mail postage stamp for Switzerland. For the prepay¬ 



ment of the aerial 
ary 50 c. green ad- 
1 seated Helvetian 
with a propeller and 
m red, to indicate 
intended for the 
The service was in- 
28 last, the route 
Zurich and Lau- 
and Neuch&tel. A 
used,reading ” Poste 



post fee, the ordin- 
hesive stamp 
type) was issued, 
wings overprinted 
that the stamp was 
aerial post service, 
augurated on April 
being between 
sanne, via Berne 
special postmark is 
Aeriennc Suisse.” 


rouble, red-brown, 
slightly gummed, 
of a double circle 
” La Georgie,” the 
the arms of 
consist of a very 
peculiar representation of St. George (again without our old 
friend the dragon). This country of South Russia or Trans¬ 
caucasia is the Iberia of ancient history, that title in the 
Middle Ages being altered to Georgia or Gruzia. 

West Ukraine Republic, on Austria, 6 heller, orange. This 
is a provisional, the overprint being a heavy black shield bearing 
the emblem of the sacred candelabrum in the 
cathedral of St. Sophia at Kieff, and a numeral and 
initials in the four corners. 

Czecho-Slovakia, 1 denier, chocolate. The first 
postage stamps issued by this State were Austrian 
stamps overprinted with a rough representation of 
the Bohemian Lion, and the words ” Cesko Slo- 
vensky Stat.” At the beginning of the present 
year, the Czecho Slovak Republic came into the 
Universal Postal Union, and issued postage stamps 
of its own in ten denominations. All these stamps 
were of the same design, which is the work of a 
famous Czech artist named Mucha. Surrounded bv 
branches of linden, w’hich is the national tree of 
Bohemia, is seen a picture of the Hradschin at 
Prague, which is the seat of the Government. It is a well- 
known fact that the Czech people have a great liking for 
representations of doves and hearts as items of decoration, 
and if you look closely at this stamp you will see that doves 
and hearts arc included in its scheme of ornamentation. 


Jugo-Slavia, 25 filler, deep blue. The new State has already 
produced a great number of stamps of various types, and at 
the time of writing this somewhat confusing output shows no 
sign of ceasing. Many of the designs are of quite moderate 


Esthonia, 5 
pink. The stamps 
are of very plain 
words ” Eesti Post.” 
other values of this 
blue ; 25 k., browm, 
green. Later stamps 
given in ” penni ” 
these being the 5 p. 
stamp of 5 p. was 
showing two sea 



kopecs, orange- 
of this Baltic State 
design, bearing the 
There are three 
series, namely 15k., 
and 70 k., olive 

have their values 
instead of in kopecs, 
and the 10 p. A 
issued wuth a design 
gulls flying over the 


sea, but this stamp was withdrawn after being on sale for 
three days only. That, therefore, is a specimen to look out for. 

Fiume, 25 cent, blue; 30 cent, violet. This 1919 set of 
stamps, showing various pictorial designs (two of which have 

2 
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already been depicted in the “ Stamp Corner ”), is completed by 
the 2, 3, 5, io, 15, 20, 40, 45, 50 and 60 c., and the 1, 2 and 10 
corona. Our two stamps show respectively Liberty mounted 
on a lion, and a sailor unfurling the Italian flag. As you may 
be aware, a great deal of controversy has raged over this disputed 


Portraits. Presidents. The British Royal Family. 

Explorers. Statues. Assemblies. 

Maps. Ships. Celebrated women. 

Heraldic Birds. Heraldic Monsters. Scenery. 


seaport, and 
be its ultimate 
matter of 
stamps of Fiume 
tain an interest 
The first stamps, 
Allies took pos- 
place, were the 
stamps that 
ready for sale in 
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whatever may 
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Hungarian 
were found 
the post offices, 
printed with the 


Of course, 
other types, and 
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pile for himself 
of these. In a 
lecting may be 
stamp collecting 
not looked upon 
collecting on 
accepted lines, 
a certain tern- 
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name “ Fiume,” and in some cases this was of necessity done 
with a hand stamp. 

Turks and Caicos Islands, id., red, ” War Tax,” local over¬ 
print in violet. 

Java, 22^ cent, surcharged 17J, sage and brown ; 1 gulden 
surcharged 30 cent, lilac. 

Croatia, 5 h., green ; 10 h., red. This set consists of ten 

values showing four designs in all, the other 
stamps being the 2 h., ochre, 3, mauve ; 20, 

brown ; 25, blue ; 35. green ; 1 k„ lake ; and 3k. % j 
purple brown. 

A considerable proportion of the above stamps 
are representative of what has now come to be 
called the New Europe. From the brief notes 
that I have given, you will be convinced of the 
undoubted fact that the fellow who tries to find 
out something about each such stamp that he adds 
to his collection, is the individual who is going to 
acquire the most knowledge of the history of the 
times in which he lives. The entire universe is altering, and 
intelligent stamp collecting is the very best means for keep¬ 
ing anyone geographically and historically up-to-date. 

For the benefit of collectors starting a collection of these 
provisional issues of the new countries and republics (non-enemy) 
of Europe, Messrs. Bright & Co. have made up a series of 
packets containing representative collections of used and 
unused stamps. These collections are of Jugo-Slavia (including 
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Georgia, Poland, 
land, Ukraine, 
Finland. Czecho- 
fortli. The firm's 
cent, new issue 
great business in 
termed ” Neuro- 

are now going in 
are known as type 
idea is like this. 


Laibach issue), Georgia, Poland, 

Esthonia, Lett- land, Ukraine, 

Trieste, Trentino, 

Slovakia and so 
well-known 10 per 
service is doing 
what are jokingly 

Not a few boys are now going in 

for making what are known as type 

collections. The idea is like this. 

In making your collection of stamps you altogether ignore 
nationality, you don’t bother in the least as to what country a 
stamp hails from. Instead, you group your stamps solely with 
regard to the designs that are on the stamps. That is to 
say, in place of pages to be filled with the stamps of, say, 
Argentina, Bermuda, and Canada, you have pages devoted to 
stamps showing respectively, may be, animals, birds, and coats- 
of-arms of countries. 

In the early part of this year that useful monthly magazine, 
the " Philatelic Journal of Great Britain,” published a series 
of articles dealing with the subject of ” A Type Collection.” 
From one of those articles I have borrowed the following short 
list of types of stamps, and it may be of use to anybody who 
contemplates collecting on these lines. The list includes stamps 
that show :— 


ever, it is very well suited, and it undoubtedly results in the 
formation of albums, the contents of which are exceedingly 
pleasing and instructive. 

All philatelists who are other than simple novices will be 
well aware that, as regards the issuing of postage stamps to 
the public, more goes on in some foreign countries than at once 
meets the eye. Postage stamps that are primaiily intended for 
sale to collectors, are a source of revenue to not a 
few Governments, and some of those Governments 
are of States that, as one might say, ought to 
know better. In which connection here is an 
extract from a recent issue of Whitfield King’s 
” Monthly List of Philatelic Novelties,” dealing 
with some stamps of Persia. 

” Our correspondent at Teheran has sent us some 
interesting information, which we publish as a 
warning for the benefit of our clients. Four sur¬ 
charged stamps have appeared, 1, 2, 3 and 5 
tomans on the io-and 14 chahi of 1892 issue. Post¬ 
masters are not allowed to sell these to the public under a 
heavy penalty; they are put on parcel receipts (not on the 
parcels themselves) which are retained by the Post Office and 
sent to the Head Office and then sold to speculators. Some 
sheets have the overprint inverted, no doubt done purposely. 

” A very large remainder stock of the Coronation stamps 
of 1915, also the same overprinted ” Service ” and ” Colis 
Postaux,” is held by a high Persian official, who is only waiting 


for an opportunity 
the market. Our 
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seldom so serious as when the medium of acquisition is solid coin 
of the realm. The best safeguard in buying stamps is to deal 
only with reputable firms, and without in any way blowing our 
own trumpet, and simply for the benefit of my readers. I 
may repeat the assertion that the firms that advertise regular Iv¬ 
in the “ B.O.P.” and those that arc referred to in the ” Corner 
are of the cream of the stamp trade. 

Allusion has been made to the ” Monthly List ” that is pub 
lished by Messrs. Whitfield King & Co., of Ipswich. A little 
booklet of 32 pages, this is a most valuable publication to all 
collectors. It is sent post free for one shilling per annum, and 
chronicles all new issues. Interesting it is to note that tins 
firm has been just fifty years in the stamp trade. 
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(Illustrated by 
T. M. R. Whjtwell.) 

I.—The Secret 
Student at 
Titterley’s. 


V in the autumn term he went to bed 
with a howling toothache, and 
that toothache was the founda¬ 
tion of the whole affair, because 
it kept him awake. For some 
time after lights were out the 
house was so silent that Cunning¬ 
ham longed to hear a sound to 
convince him that the world was 
still alive. Then, to his amaze¬ 
ment, a strange noise, like the 
opening of the gates in the 
fore-court, came in through the 
window. What could it mean at this time of night ? 
The dormitory in which he slept overlooked the fore-court ; 
so, to satisfy his curiosity, he slipped from bed and peeped 
through the blind. \Yonder of wonders, illumined by 
the dim moonlight, there stood, in the open gateway, 
a little knot of figures, clad in unusual garments, the 
character of which he was unable definitely to describe. 
Some were long, of a pale colour, and shapeless; and 
some were not very much out of the ordinary. But he 
confessed that his attention was so quickly attracted bv 
something else, that he had little time to study the weird 
figures at the gateway. This something-else was nothing 
less than a palanquin, supported on the shoulders of a 
couple of bearers, and carried across the fore-court with 
all the stately deliberation of oriental dignity. Cunning¬ 
ham declared that no sound was heard as these strange 
nocturnal visitors approached the house, and while he 
watched, a creeping terror took possession of him. He 
sprang back into bed, his hair tingling, his limbs shaking, 
and perspiration breaking from every pore. By-and-byc 
voices were heard from below. Then steps on the stairs. 

They entered the passage, scuffling and blundering along. 
They passed the door of the dormitory, and Cunningham 
caught the words : ‘ This way, as quietly as possible, 
please ! Be on your guard, till we reach his apartment.' 
And then all was silent again. 

" For hours and hours, Cunningham and the toothache 
lay awake together, but it is hard to say which persecuted 
him most—the obstreperous grinder, or the weird event of 
which he had been a witness. 

“ When morning came, the poor chap crawled out of bed 
as feeble as a fakir after three months’ burial, and when I 
(startled by his singular appearance) ventured to make 
tender-hearted inquiries, he brushed me aside with a 
trembling hand. It was not until a late hour in the following 
afternoon that I was let into the secret. We had \vandered 
together on the way to Wellbury town, along the rivet 
bank, and were resting in the shadow of a bush half-way 
down the slope, when he told me what I have now told you. 

" * Buck up ! ' said I, as the narrative came to a close. 
‘ 'Twas but the baseless fabric of a vision! Nerve- 
rack, due to toothache, will account for all kinds of night¬ 
mares.' 


N OW then, you chaps, make yourselves as com¬ 
fortable as my palatial quarters will permit,” 
said the hospitable Rod way. “ Sit down, 
Flaxman. Take that chair by the window, 
Cottcrell, and you two Tiptons can find accommodation on 
the wall-bracket, though it won't bear too much pressure.” 

The Captain's guests were quite equal to shifting for 
themselves without these generous suggestions, which, 
for the most part, they wholly disregarded, Cottcrell and 
Flaxman lending a hand instead at spreading the tea-table. 

" I fancy, if anybody in Broadmead School is entitled 
to take things easy for a bit," said Rodway, beginning 
to fill the cups, " it’s our honourable selves." (Inar¬ 
ticulate but unmistakable expressions of agreement.) 
" After months of swotting, one short day of triumph for 
the credit of the school, under the eyes of stern examiners ! 

And now-Help yourself to a sardine, Flaxman. Take 

a scone, Cottcrell, without waiting to be asked, there’s a 
good chap. That reminds me—you were calling atten¬ 
tion to a mysterious-looking Johnny among the examinees 
to-day, wondering who he could be." 

" \ Kaffir," said Cotterell, " that was all." 

” Hardlv," put in one of the Tiptons. " There were no 
kinks in his ebon tresses. I should say he was a Parsee.” 

" Or the heir-apparent to one of the many dazzling 
thrones of India ? " asked Flaxman. 

" Whatever he may have been," went on Rodway, 
" he was not half so mysterious as the secret student at 
Titterley's. Did I ever tell you the tale ? " 

And the answers broke out in a volley. 

'* Not likely ! " 

“ When has there been a chance till now ? " 

" Fire away 1 " 

" Don’t keep us waiting l " 

And the tone of these ejaculations suggested resentment 
at being interrupted in the onslaught on the Captain’s 
jam sandwiches. 

" I was at Titterley's, you know," began Rod way, 
" before I came to Broadmead, and Titterley's is a sort 
of preparatory school. This may account for any im¬ 
maturity of understanding discernible in what I am about> 
to tell you. 

•• The ball was set rolling by Cunningham. One night 
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“ ‘You mean to say that you think I was dreaming ? ' 
yelled Cunningham, fairly roused. * You mean to sit 
there and insult me, by making out that I am such an ass 
as to imagine what, plain as day, was-' 

“ He broke off with an explosion of scorn so overwhelming 
that I let it pass unchallenged. * I tell you, I tell you,' 
he went on, 4 someone was brought here last night. Some¬ 
one who was unwilling to come, and the wretched person, 
whoever he may be, is now locked up at Titterley's. It 
is all very well to think, because things look honourable 
and aboveboard, that crime and cruelty are impossible ; 
but I've seen enough to feel convinced that something 
dark is going on in our midst.' 

44 Though Cunningham’s tone, and evident 
sincerity, were very convincing, it seemed 
advisable to offer an antidote. So I said : 

“ * It isn't a good plan to 
let such notions get hold of 
one. You must fight against 
them, and some day, sure 
enough, you will find that 
they were groundless.’ 

“ My chum rolled im¬ 
patiently to one side, and I 
thought he was going to 
answer me; but instead, a 
blood-curdling yet stifled 
cry of horror broke from 
his lips. His eyes seemed 
to be fixed wide open as 
they stared at some object 
above the bush, under the 
shade of which we had been 
resting. 

44 4 Don’t, Jack ! ' said I, 
laying a pleading hand on 
his arm, but not daring to 
look up. ‘ What is the 
matter ? Don’t! Do you 
hear me ? * 

With this last question, 

I ventured a glance in the 
direction he was gazing, and 
now confess that (predis¬ 
posed to fright, perhaps, by 
what had already happened) 
the sight I saw fairly froze 
the blood in my veins. 

From the top of the bush 
rose a turbaned head ; and 
a face, as black as the Egyptian 
night, was looking down at us. No 
smile, no movement, no expression 
you could read any meaning into, 
illumined that face; but as my 
chum and I gazed spell-bound upon 
it, words began to flow from the 
almost motionless lips. 

44 4 Haf you ze goodness, sahibs ? 

—may I know from sahibs ze way that will take me to 
Titterley’s ?—yes—ze school—ze good school ? ’ 

44 I gave the information as quickly and as lucidly as I 
could, and the turbaned head was bent in a profound 
salaam—so profound that even at that moment of pertur¬ 
bation, it appeared to me more ironical than respectful. 

4 4 ‘ What do you think of that ? 4 asked Cunningham, 
after we had silently watched the strange figure melt from 
sight in a grove of distant willows. * How about dreams 
now, old cock ? Is it beginning to dawn upon you that 
something uncanny is going on at Titterley’s ? That 
Dr. Monseever (who, it is well known, lived for many years 
in India) may have other irons in the fire besides the mere 
headmastership of our school ? ' 

“ As I could only think and listen—my brain a chaos of 
strange surmises—Cunningham ran on : 

“ 4 Who is to say that the person brought last night, 
guarded and caged, is not a political prisoner, the 


intended victim of some outrageous plot ? We all know 
the treacherous ways of these people; and if Monseever 
is in their power, he may feel himself compelled to permit 
the very darkest of crimes to-' 

“'Drop it 1 ' said I. 4 You are letting your wits run 
wild. You have no right to build up such a rodomontade 
of wickedness, just because you chanced to see something 
that you don't understand.’ 

44 Truth to tell, this protest was levelled as much against 
my own opinion as against his ; for, in secret, I fully endorsed 
every word he had said, and as we slowly made our way 
back to the school, the old house seemed to look at us. 


44 Gaining the ground, he gracefully perched himself 
on Shavaran’s shoulder . 9t (Seepage 21.) 


across the river-paddock, with all that sinister reservation 
associated with dark secrets. 

4 4 4 Which room do you think he is in ? ’ I asked Cunning¬ 
ham, as we drew nearer. He pointed to a window in the 
top storey, far removed from the portion of the building 
in which the school was held. 

4 4 4 Monseever would naturally choose a place that he 
could keep his eye on,’ said Jack. 4 They were obliged 
to enter last night by the school-house door, because, in 
the Doctor’s house, the staircase is too narrow and twisty.' 

44 This was quite reasonable, but I did not expect to Rave 
almost instantaneous confirmation. Yet, scarcely had we 
entered the great fore-court, when the very window that 
engrossed our attention was thrown violently open, and 
Dr. Monseever, frantically waving both arms, leaned out. 
y 4 4 4 Cunningham 1 Rod way ! ’ he shouted. 4 Shut the 
door of the west lobby 1 Quick ! As fast as you can! 
Run ! ’ 
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" He vanished again, and the window came down with a 
bang. 

44 We bounded forward. The door of the west lobby 
was almost on the other side of the house, and as we flew 
towards it, strange cries reached us from the interior. 
With bristling hair and fluttering hearts, we turned the 
last coiner of the old house. By this time other fellows 
were sprinting in the same direction. We paid no heed 
to their eager inquiries. Breathless from flight as much 
as from exertion, we reached the door at last, only to have 
it slammed furiously against us. From the other side 
came the sound of expostulation—voices and scuffling 
feet; but while we listened, looking at each other with 
scared faces, these slowly died away, and we drifted back 
in little talking groups to the school-house. There all 
was quiet and normal; but, naturally enough, it was not 
long before a crowd of us had gathered together in the 
common-room to make as much as we could of the time 
before the tea-bell rang. Here Cunningham once again 
told his story, supplemented by the episode at the river¬ 
side. No one knew anything about the arrival of the 
Hindoo, but little Perkins startled us all by the announce¬ 
ment that he had seen Dr. Monseever enter the room, 
from the window of which he had lately appeared, with 
a number of books under his arm. 

44 4 He opened the door timidly,' said Perkins, 4 as if 
expecting to be attacked, and I heard him shoot the bolt 
when the door was closed.’ 

"But before the sigtiificance of this revelation could be 
grasped, the door of the common-room flew open and we 
were electrified by the entrance of Dr. Monseever himself. 
His face was dark ; he was clearly agitated. 

“ * I am glad to find so many of you gathered together,’ 
he panted, ' for I have something important to say. Some¬ 
thing that I wish you to remember and intend you to 
respect.’ 

44 He shook a large forefinger in the faces of the trembling 
crowd, and went on : 

" ‘ Now, understand. It has always been a law in this 
school, that the headmaster’s house is his own private 
domain. The mere fact that the communication between 
it and the school is easy, is no reason why my privacy 
should be invaded; yet this very day I have detected a 
prying boy on one of the upper landings, exhibiting 
a curiosity which is very objectionable to me.' Here 
he pierced little Perkins with a glance that brought a 
ghostly pallor to the small boy’s face. ‘ Any one among you, 
who can find no better employment for leisure moments, 
will be called upon, to forfeit that leisure altogether. I 
mean what I say.’ (The forefinger waggled impressively.) 

" No boy is to pass the green-baize doors which separate, 
in each corridor, my private apartments from those of the 
school.’ 

44 With that he bounded out of the room as swiftly as he 
had bounded in. 

44 His wishes were obeyed ; but as day followed day, the 
excitement caused by the mystery grew to fever heat. 
Fellows were for ever making new discoveries, of indefinite 
but startling kinds. Richardson came running in one 
day, to tell us that he had seen,a gaunt hand at the window, 
groping in a feeble manner round the fastening. Selwyn 
was perfectly sure that while walking by the flag-staff 
in the playing-paddock, he had caught sight of the very 
44 black man ” Cunningham and I had spoken of, peering over 
the parapet of the Doctor's roof, while another chap declared 
he had seen the same man lurking in a bye street of Wellbuiy. 
However much faith one might be disposed to put in any 
of these tales, there was one fact-that none could dispute. 
Whenever Monseever came among us he wore a distracted 
air, far more marked than usual, though (as we confessed 
to each other) he was always a bit of a riddle. Never 
was this preoccupied demeanour more unmistakable than 


one morning about a week after the coming of the noc¬ 
turnal visitors. 

44 It was nearing mid-day, and he had come in to put us 
through our paces in geography, because some fellows 
had lately made rather a bad show in this subject. 
The hands of the clock were within a minute of the 
blessed hour of noon, and Monseever (followed by his 
dutiful pupils) was struggling through a dense Indian 
jungle, when it became clear that something unusual was 
taking place at Titterley’s. We were out of that jungle, 
and back in England with amazing quickness. Monseever 
was already at the door of the class-room; and as he flung 
it open, the scared face of a domestic appeared in the 
passage. The whole air rang with strange cries, loudest 
of all being the words, ‘ He has escaped, master ! He 
has gone 1 ’ 

" Monseever vanished, with the hot haste of one who had 
received an important summons. As he left no orders 
behind him, you may guess that we did not 4 stand upon 
the order of going,' but crowded out of the class-room, 
determined to have a share in current events. On breaking 
into the open, we were thrilled to see our worthy Head 
a dozen yards behind Mr. Swinton, the second master, 
racing towards the playing-paddock. 

" 4 Head him off, Mr. Swinton ! ’ he yelled. 4 Call the 
boys to help I ’ 

44 As we set off at the double, we were met by a volley of 
commands. 

“ * Tell the maid to fetch Shavaran ! Hurry him up ! 
Lose no time ! ' 

44 How it came about that these orders were obeyed, I 
cannot say, for I did not see anyone pay the least regard. 
All eyes, all thoughts, were on Mr. Swinton, who, in the 
most mysterious way, was running wide of the flag¬ 
staff. Then he stopped, and began to stare skywards. In 
quicker time than it takes to tell it, we came up with him ; 
but what he was looking at I could not, for the life of me, 
make out. 

4 4 4 Spread round, boys—spread round in a ring,’ cried 
the Doctor. 4 Thanks to Mr. Swinton’s promptness, my fears 
are allayed.' 

44 Mr. Swinton acknowledged his gratitude with a breath¬ 
less smile. 

44 4 Are you losing hope as to the ability of your pupil, 
sir ? ’ said he. 

4 4 4 1 have quite satisfied myself upon the point,’ Monseever 
replied, 4 and am somewhat disappointed to find that the 
langur, like other monkeys, lacks the necessary organ to 
enable it to articulate words.* 

44 As he spoke, I saw a movement in the crowd near by, 
and, with a profound salaam, the Hindoo, who had made 
such an impression on Cunningham and me, was standing 
before Dr. Monseever. 

4 ‘ 4 Ah, Shavaran,' said the latter, 4 I am glad you have 
come. His Highness has thought fit to seek refuge in our 
flag-staff, but will probably surrender at your bidding !' 

44 The Hindoo smiled (or nearly smiled) his acknowledg¬ 
ments, and, turning towards the flag-staff, gave voice to a 
curious call. Then I saw, descending one of the shrouds 
at a point close to the crow’s-nest, a long-limbed small - 
bodied monkey. Gaining the ground, he came across the 
intervening space in a series of light-hearted bounds, and 
gracefully perched himself on Shavaran's shoulder. 

44 4 1 am grateful for all the trouble you have taken,' 
said the Doctor. 4 You could not have supplied a better 
specimen for me to make the experiment with, and I trust 
the hanuman has come to no harm.’ 

44 Shavaran, while wrapping his charge in a warm coat, 
bowed his assurances that all was well. Five minutes 
later he was taking leave of the Doctor at the front gates, 
and that was the last any of us fellows saw or heard of the 
secret student at Titterley’s.” 


(The next story in this series will he entitled “The Disappearance of Elicot Andrews.”) 
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Battleships and 
Aeroplanes. 


How Our Airmen Work at Sea. 


By F. W. SMITH. 


41 Shall Us" in position near muzzle of big gun. 

T HE last few years have seen marvellous deeds 
performed, some of which, previous to 1914, most 
of us would have pronounced impossible. Not 
the least among them is the starting of an 
aeroplane on a flight from a platform no larger than the 
roof of a turret on a battle cruiser. 

The first experiment in flying 'planes from ships was 
carried out on H.M.S. Hibernia, but the 44 running off " 
platform on that ship extended from the forebridge to 
the bows, a distance of about one hundred and fifty feet, 
which necessitated the putting out of action of the two 
foremost 12-inch guns. Since that time great improve 
ments have been made, and the aeroplanes carried by most 
ships in the Grand Fleet can now start from the small 
platform before mentioned, while the ship is steaming at 
full speed, which might be anything between 30 and 40 
knots per hour, or more. The guns can be fired, while 
the machine is secured to the platform, without impairing 
the efficiency of the guns or damaging 
the aeroplane. 

These aeroplanes must not be con 
fused with the seaplanes, 
which have to be lowered 
from a ship which 
is almost station¬ 
ary. Speed has 
to be worked up 
from there until 
there is sufficient 
pressure for the 
seaplane to rise 
from the water. 

One of the photo 
graphs accom¬ 
panying this 
article shows a 
Seaplane Carrier. 

During the war 
an experiment 
was carried out 
on one of our 
battle cruisers, 
where a “ tram- 
way” was 
erected on the 


Aeroplane being hoisted on board from a lighter. 


forecastle, and along this the wheels of the 
plane travelled *as it was starting on its flight. 
It did not prove a success, and the “ tramway " 
was dismantled. The writer only heard of one 
'plane starting from this “ tramway." A 
photograph appears which shows it as it was 
leaving. It came to grief owing to one of 
the wheels bearing against the side of the 
44 tramway," luckily falling into the water 
instead of on to the steel deck. 

The 'planes arc usually brought alongside 
the ship in lighters ; sometimes a " floating 
crane " is used to hoist them to their plat¬ 
forms, and sometimes the guns, which are 
worked by hydraulic power, have been made 
to do that work. 

It is not always fine weather when warships are at sea, 
and as the 'planes are kept ready for use at the shortest 
possible notice, they cannot always be protected altogether 
from the weather. As far as possible they are kept in 
such a position as to allow the smallest resistance to the 
wind and sea. It sometimes happens that a sea will break 
over the ship and smash up the 'plane so that it cannot be 
used again until it has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired. Some of the 'planes used on board ship have 
their wings made so that they can be folded " fore and 
aft " in order that too much space may not be occupied. 

As it is impossible for the 'planes to return to the small 
platform which is used in our fighting ships, they have 
either to land on terra firma, or come down in the sea. 
In the former case, they w r ould land in the usual way, 
as if they were made only for flying from, and returning to, 
land. In the latter case, the pilot would take the oppor¬ 
tunity of 44 landing " in the vicinity 
of a destroyer or other ship which 
could send a boat to his rescue, and, 
if possible, pick up his 
'plane. The tail of the 
'plane being fit¬ 
ted with small 
air chambers, 
these would en¬ 
able the 'plane 
to keep afloat a 
few minutes. The 
writer has heard 
that some 'planes 
are now fitted 
with a contriv¬ 
ance for inflating 
the wings with 
compressed air 
also. '1 hat w ould 
give the pilot a 
much better 
chance of saving 
both himself and 
his machine. 

Two particular 
'planes which 
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ship’s company when a pilot is in¬ 
tending to make a flight, and those 
men who can leave their work for a 
few minutes, repair to the upper 
deck to witness the departure. 

H.M.S. Furious is, I believe, the 
" latest thing " in ships for carry 
ing “ heavier than air " machines. 
She was intended for a very fast 
cruiser, but was transformed into an 
aeroplane carrier. She carries a 
number of 'planes under the " flying 
deck," from which the 'planes start, 
and to which they return. In the 
early part of her history some 'planes 
came to grief when landing on her 
deck, but that indomitable will to 
succeed, with which our air pilots 
are blessed, has, I believe, conquered 
all difficulties, and the accidents have 
greatly diminished. 


came under the writer's notice were 
attached to the ist Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, one called " Shall Us," 
and the other, on a different ship, 

Let’s." Unfortunately, the pilots 
did not have the opportunity to test 
their powers in the face of the enemy, 
although the respective airmen put the 
machines through some most marvel¬ 
lous evolutions at different times. 

Of course, when a pilot intends to 
make a flight from a ship he has 
not, owing to the small space at his 
disposal, the opportunity to " run ” 
along the ground before rising, so, 
instead of so doing, he has to have 
his machine held back until his 
instruments show him that he can 
rise at once. He then gives the 
signal to " Let go," and away he 
goes. It is soon passed round the Aeroplane leaving a Battleship. 




A Seaplane Carrier. 
(Showing camouflage design oo hulL) 


Hit and Hack. 

A Primeval Poem. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


N a chunk of old red sandstone you will find this legend 
writ:— 

In the days styled prehistoric lived a dalesman known 
as Hit. 

And he had a certain neighbour, on a mountain at the back, 
Who'd received from careless parents the pernicious name of 
Hack. 

Hit possessed imagination, and by giving it its fling 
He’d constructed, as a weapon, an offensive kind of sling. 
Fashioned from the hide of red-deer, it could hold a tidy stone, 
Which would sometimes strike the object at which Master 
Hit had thrown. 

On the other hand, Hack's fancy into fiercer regions sped, 

And he forged a clumsy hatchet with a horrid flinty head. 
Always, when he went a-hunting, in his hand that axe he bore, 
And he’d bang a bunny with it till the rabbit was no more. 


Once, when Hit and Hack were seeking eagle's eggs upon a crag, 
They encountered one another, and forthwith commenced to 
brag. 

" I can stun a bear at yards off, and can drop him in his tracks ! " 
Hit declared with exultation. " Now, then, what about your 
axe ? ” 1 

4 Oh, well, I not merely stun him —I just lay him out for dead," 
Hack replied in snarling accents, " when I get him on the head ! " 
Thus they argued, proud and scornful, both completely unaware 
That a stocky Dinosaurus was approaching from his lair. 

" Pooh ! your axe ! " roared Hit in dudgeon. " Bah ! your 
sling ! ” loud bellowed Hack. 

And, amid the wordy warfare, " Dino " tanked to the attack. 
In an instant all was over ! Hit and Hack, with scarce a squeal, 
With the weapons they’d invented, served the monster for a 
meal! 



Moral. 

By the Dinosaur the moral was supplied, a little late :— 

" Men do foolishly to wrangle, when the foe is at the gate ! ” 
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Careers for Boys. 

V.—The Royal Corps of Naval Constructors. 

(Speoially written for the “ Boy’s Own Paper” by a Director of the Future Career Association.) 


T HE Service with which this article deals did not 
assume its present form until the year 18S3. Up 
to that time appointments of officials for super¬ 
intending work carried on in the Royal Dock¬ 
yards were made irregularly and at infrequent intervals. 

It became a permanent branch of His Majesty's Service at 
a time when many developments in naval organisation had . 
taken place ; when the years had been filled with strenuous 
labour for the Admiralty, and every task fulfilled was 
forgotten in the anxious effort to accomplish tasks which 
had yet to be done. Then were conceived and developed 
ideas which had transformed the wooden “ Victory " of 
Nelson's days with her sail power 
and her 100 guns into the modern 
25,000-ton Dreadnought fighting ship 
built of steel, propelled by powerful 
steam-engines, carrying her half- 
dozen ioo-ton guns and others of 
smaller calibre, capable of firing a 
broadside of 10,000 pounds and 
more, and equipped throughout with 
numerous mechanical appliances, 
which replace the manual labour of 
“Trafalgar" days, and fulfil func¬ 
tions unknown before among naval 
requirements. 

The United Kingdom has never 
lost the lead which it then took in 
the transition from wood to steel, 
from sail to steam and oil. British 
shipbuilders have always produced 
more rapidly and at less cost than 
the most successful of their foreign 
rivals. British marine engineers have 
led, and the world has followed since, 
as pioneers of steam navigation; they 
first introduced this method of marine 
prooulsion as far back as the year 
1788. 

The same period saw the modern 
origin of British merchant shipping, 
which is to-day the greatest inter¬ 
national industry, comprising about 
one half of the ocean-going ships of 
the entire world. Shipbuilding yards 
then established have increased their 
productive capacity by leaps and 
bounds, until to-day they are re¬ 
sponsible for the greater proportion 
of British fighting ships. The work 
they do is varied as it is extensive, and includes battle¬ 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, as well as ocean 
liners, passenger and cargo vessels, Channel packets, paddle- 
steamers, yachts, barges, and floating docks. 

So much of the actual building of the Fleet has been 
taken over by these private yards that the Royal Dock¬ 
yards are now more than ever concerned with overhaul 
and lepair work rather than with building, and it is in 
this connection that the services of Naval Constructors 
are required. They are employed in all the Royal Dock¬ 
yards at home—Chatham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, Devon- 
port, Pembroke, Haulbowline, and Rosyth, and abroad 
at Gibraltar, Malta, and Hong Kong. They are also 
required to serve at sea whenever called upon. For a 
boy interested in naval architecture, th$re is no more 
attractive career than this. Further, it offers opportuni¬ 
ties to all classes of boys, those who have the means to 


obtain preparatory technical training, and those who have 
not. 

By whatever method the Corps is entered, a long period 
of instruction has to be undergone, for the breadth of 
knowledge necessary to understand the varied work 
assigned to its officials is considerable. 

Although a great deal of the building is done in private 
yards, preparation of drawings and specifications for 
designs of ships to be built or reconstructed forms one 
of the chief duties of Naval Construction Officers. To 
realise the difficulties to be encountered by those who 
undertake this work, one has only to mention a few of the 
items to be considered in the out¬ 
line design of a war-ship, viz. . 
Dimensions, armament, height of 
armament above water-line, pro¬ 
tection of armour, division of hull 
into water-tight compartments, boat 
equipment and stowage, coal capacity, 
engines and boilers, provisions, water, 
stores, and crew spaces, speed, and 
stability. 

Thus it will be seen how hard is 
the task of the man who sets out to 
design a modern war-ship. Not only 
must she contain all that is necessary 
for the fulfilment of her proper func¬ 
tions as an efficient fighting weapon, 
but also all that is required for the 
welfare of the men w r ho live upon her 
day after day. He must arrange that 
everything shall be suitably and con¬ 
veniently placed, that her hull shall 
have strength to wit list and the shock 
of gun-firing as well as the strain of 
the various loads and weights put 
upon her, and, above all, that she 
shall have sufficient stability to turn 
anyway and anywhere at high speed, 
or, should she be holed and partially 
waterlogged, to continue fighting. 
His is the knowledge which enables 
him to divide the weight of the ship 
among all these items, and his the 
duty to point out which of the desired 
conditions can be fulfilled and winch 
not. 

Naval Construction Officers are also 
concerned with investigations upon 
questions of stability, speed trials, 
structural details, steaming and other qualities of ships, and 
in such kindred professional duties as may be directed 
from time to time. Higher officials are further responsible 
for administrative w r ork in connection with shipbuilding 
by contract, the manufacture and supply of armour and 
other contract shipbuilding materials, and for the manage¬ 
ment and economical performance of all work involved 
in the building, launching, docking, reconstruction, and 
repair of ships and other hull fittings in the Royal Dock¬ 
yards. 

Having indicated the scope and nature of the duties 
of this Corps, wre may turn our attention to the modes 
of entry and the conditions of service. 

It is of first importance to note that all Naval Con¬ 
struction Officers are trained at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. The length of the course of instruction they 
undergo there depends upon their previous knowledge 
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THE GREAT VICTORY MARCH. 

(Tanks passing over Westminster Bridge in the historic procession of Imperial troops through London, July 19, 19x9.) 


of naval architecture, and whether they enter as Govern¬ 
ment students or private students. In all, there are 
three methods by which entry to the College can be gained, 
viz :— 

(1) By obtaining in the first place an apprentice¬ 
ship in one of the Royal Dockyards, and doing so well 
in the Dockyard examinations as to gain selection 
for a cadetship in Naval Construction, tenable at 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

(2) By first obtaining a sound training in Applied 
Mathematics and Naval Architecture at a University, 
as well as some practical shipyard experience, and 
passing a competitive examination for admission to 
the College as a Probationary Assistant Constructor. 

(3) By entering as a private student of Naval 
Architecture at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

The first of these methods is the least expensive, since 
a boy’s whole training is obtained entirely at Govern¬ 
ment expense, both in the Dockyard Schools and at the 
Naval College, Greenwich. Incidentally, it has produced 
a large proportion of distinguished naval architects 
and engineers, who through service with the Admiralty 
and with private firms, have contributed to the pre¬ 
eminence in shipbuilding which this country holds to-day. 
Among these distinguished Dockyard apprentices may 
be mentioned Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, Sir W. H. White, 
and Sir Philip Watts, Directors of Naval Construction ; 
Sir F. H. Biles, Professor of Naval Architecture, Glasgow 
University ; Rear-Admiral Goodwin, Deputy Engineer-in- 
Chief, Admiralty ; Sir H. J. Oram, Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Fleet, and many others. 

The road to an apprenticeship in the Dockyards is 
success at a competitive examination held annually in 
London and Edinburgh and each dockyard town. The 
competition is open to all boys of British nationality who 
are between the ages of 15 and 16 years. The subjects 
of examination include English (Composition, Literature, 
and Handwriting), History, Geography, Arithmetic, 


Algebra, Geometry, Drawing, and Elementary Science. 
It will be seen that no modern languages are required. 
Preparation for the examination takes place in many 
types of schools including elementary, higher grade, 
junior technical, and secondary schools. In the dockyard 
towns there are also private day schools and evening 
classes at which boys are specially prepared for the examina¬ 
tion. The competition is keen, since the standard of 
employment offered in the Dockyards, the fair wages of 
45. to 125. weekly during training, the free education, and 
the chances of promotion, attract large numbers of boys. 

Apprentices are assigned on entry to the various trades 
in the dockyards, such as engine fitters, coppersmiths, 
electric fitters, shipwrights, ship fitters, patternmakers. 
See., but selections for the Construction Corps are made 
almost entirely from among shipwright and engine fitter 
apprentices. Hence candidates hoping to pain admission 
to the Construction Corps must become either shipwright 
or engine fitter apprentices. The training of an apprentice 
includes school work and practical work in the yard under 
a foreman. The school training of an apprentice ter¬ 
minates at the end of the fourth year. An examination 
is held at the end of this period and those who obtain 
sufficiently good results are eligible for a cadetship in 
Naval Construction, and, if appointed thereto, are given a 
year’s course of combined theoretical and practical in¬ 
struction at one of the large home dockyards before pi o- 
ceeding to the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, for a 
further course of study extending over two or three 
years. 

During the year’s course of instruction at the Dockyard 
they are granted an allowance towards their maintenance 
of about £100 a year, with relative rank of Sub-Lieutenant, 
and are required to wear the uniform of Probationary 
Assistant Constructors. On entering the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, they receive an allowance of £120 
a year and reside in the College. Those who do not 
attain a sufficient standard to proceed to the College 
revert to their old positions as apprentices, and become 
eligible for other appointments in the Dockyards. 
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From about one-half to two-thirds of the vacancies 
for Probationary Assistant Constructors are filled by 
selection in the manner described above. The remainder 
are open to young men outside the Royal Dockyards 
who are under the age of 26 years and who have under¬ 
gone a sound training in Applied Mathematics and Naval 
Architecture, and have also acquired a thorough practical 
acquaintance with shipyard practice. The qualifications 
necessary for such candidates would be acquired in one 
of two ways—either by taking a three years’ course in 
Naval Architecture leading to a degree at Glasgow, Liver¬ 
pool or Durham Universities, supplemented by a pupilage 
or apprenticeship of two years in a dockyard, or by entering 
upon a “ sandwich ” pupilage or apprenticeship at about 
the age of 17 years, which comprises alternative training 
in works and college in periods of six months each for a 
total period of about five years. In such an event ad¬ 
vantage should be taken of the exceptional facilities which 
the great shipbuilding centres of the North, on the Clyde 
and Tyne for example, now offer to young men. 

Candidates for appointment under these regulations are 
subject to a competitive examination in Mathematics. 
Mechanics, Engineering, and Shipbuilding before admission 
to Greenwich. Those successful are appointed Proba¬ 
tionary Assistant Constructors and are subject in all respects 
to the same regulations as their contemporaries appointed 
from the apprentice class. They are paid an inclusive 
allowance of £120 per annum during the period of 
training. 

Besides the two classes of students already mentioned, 
there is at the Royal Naval College a third class, known 
as Private Students of Naval Architecture. These, how¬ 
ever, have no claim to an appointment in the Construction 
Corps, unless unforeseen vacancies occur, for which the 
supply of candidates from the other two sources already 
mentioned is not sufficient, or unless they are able to 
pass the competitive examination necessary for all candi¬ 
dates appointed from outside the Dockyards to Pro¬ 
bationary Assistant Constructorships. 

The fee payable by Private Students is £30 a session 
for three sessions. They are required to pass an entrance 
examination and to have had some previous practical 
experience in a shipyard. Private Students reside outside 
the College, and are afforded facilities for visiting the 
Royal Dockyards during vacations. Records show that 
several Private Students hav e passed into the Royal Corps 
of Naval Constructors from time to time, while others 
have obtained appointments in private yards. 

To return to the conditions for Probationary Assistant 
Constructors, it may be said that they are required to 
remain three years at the College, unless they should have 
graduated with honours 


are confirmed in the Corps as Assistant Constructors, 
second class. Holders of First Class Certificates receive an 
Admiralty Prize of £25. Those who obtain a Third Class 
Certificate are not usually admitted to the Corps, but are 
eligible to receive appointments as draughtsmen in the 
dockyards; those who fail to pass their examination are 
liable to be discharged or otherwise dealt with as may be 
determined by the Admiralty. 

An Assistant Constructor is not permitted to leave 
His Majesty’s Service until seven years have expired after 
the completion of his term at the Royal Naval College, 
unless he pays a sum equal to the cost incurred by the 
public for his education. 

On first appointment to the permanent service. Assistant 
Constructors undergo one year's training at sea, on con¬ 
clusion of which they remain at the large home dockyards 
for a period of three years before they are considered 
eligible for appointment to the Admiralty. During these 
three years about one-third of their time is spent in the 
monld loft and drawing office and the remainder on 
outdoor duties connected with the building and refitting 
of ships. 

The work of the Corps is carried on by two sets of officials, 
one at the Admiralty and one at the various dockyards. 
Their annual salary scales are as follows 

Admiralty. 

Assistant Constructors 
(First Class) em¬ 
ployed as overseers at 

contractors'works . £250 by £15 annually to £450 

Assistant Constructors 

(First Class) £250 £15 /450 

Constructors . £450 ., £20 £600 

Chief Constructors . £700 ,, £25 ,, £850 

Higher Posts . £1000 to £1200 : £1200 to £1500. 

Director of Naval Con¬ 
struction . . £1500 to £1800 

Dockyards. 

Assistant Constructors 

(Second Class) . . £150 rising by £10 to £180 

Assistant Constructors (First 

Class) . £250 £15 „ /450 

Constructors £450 £20 ., £600 

Chief Constructors £7 00 £25 £850 

Managers .... £850 £50 ,, £1000 

All officials above the grade of Assistant Constructor 

receive also a house or an 


in Naval Architecture in 
any of the Universities of 
Glasgow, Liverpool, or 
Durham, or have taken 
honours in the Mechanical 
Sciences Tripos at Cam¬ 
bridge, or are in any 
other way exceptionally 
well prepared, when they 
will be excused the first 
year of the course, and 
will remain for two years 
only. 

Probationary Assistant 
Constructors who obtain 
First or Second Class Pro¬ 
fessional Certificates in 
their final examination at 



allowance in lieu thereof. 
Those serving abroad (Gib¬ 
raltar. Malta, or Hong 
Kong) are granted a colo¬ 
nial allowance in addition 
and there are other allow - 
ances attached to certain 
posts. 

Promotion is by selec¬ 
tion in all grades of the 
Corps, and is dependent 
solely upon consideration 
of special fitness for the 
vacant appointments. 
The regulations governing 
retirement and pension are 
the same as those applying 
generally to H.M. Home 


the Royal Naval College 


Civil Service. 
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For Drake 
and England. 

A Story of the Days of 
Queen Bess. 

By G. GODFRAY SELLICK, 

Author of *' Highway Dust,” " The Greencoat.” etc:. 

{Illustrated by J. Finnemore, R.I.). 


T. 

O N the poop I could see the figure of Captain 
Flack gradually becoming a shadow in the 
dusk which was rolling down on Plymouth town 
and harbour. In through the fo’c’sle door I had 
a cosy picture of old Hammick, and three other seamen, 
gossiping beneath a swinging lantern, which seemed to 
burn with a green light. 

For nearly an hour past I had kept fixed watch for sight 
of the Admiral's boat coming from the shore. In that 
hour I had dreamed of many things; for though a boy in 
years, my mind was stored with the memories of a man. 
I dreamed of Spanish galleons and caravels, as I had seen 
them moving on the seas, brimming with colour in the sun¬ 
light; of black pirate craft slinking over the evening skyline ; 
of tangled forests, and black, stenching rivers where the 
crocodiles waited, of mangroves and palm-trees, of vultures, 
and of bells ringing the Angelus in foreign seaboard towns. 

But nowhere in my dreams was there warning of the 
treachery and Spanish devilry being fashioned, at that 
hour, to the hurt ot my Admiral, Francis Drake. 

I went and leaned inside the fo’c'sle doorway, and 
listened to Hammick's solemn and sleepy voice. 

“ Where’d mun be tu then ? ” said this old fellow of 
Devon. “ See how they du walk about the streets ot 
Ex'ter, all drissed up in Tiverton broadcloth, and caie 
not a morzel though the Don be making ready to run over 
all Demshire from Dartymouth to Clovelly beach. Ye 
would fancy, like, they'd hear the clashin’ of steel in the 
wind itself. Though, if they du, they tell to each other to 
mind it not, for Drake’s got both eyes open wide, an' 
Hawkins is here, and we m here.” 

Then, seeing me in the doorway, he pointed gravely to me. 
“ Boy,” be said, “ three things there be that stand for 
truth in this England, which ye mun ne'er forget. First be, 
that Queen Elizabeth is the best of them all now sitting 
on a throne in all the world ; second, that ye can ne’er 
find a greater sailor than our little Franky Drake. Maybe, 
in years coming, England will find such another like 
Elizabeth to rule her; but another Drake there will never 
be. Sin' the first man ventured on the seas, where has 
been the like of Franky Drake ? And he’s Demshire. They 
tell me the town gentry who walk on their toes in the 
mush about Paul's Church, and dress in silks and hues 
like mistresses, call Drake pirate and sea-thief. The gurt 
fools ! Ye may be sure of it they sleep the better those 
nights, when they bear that Drake is out beating up the 
seas. . . An' the third thing of truth, boy, is that a Spaniard 
is made but for an Englishman to sheathe his sword in.” 

” Faith, and I'll give you a fourth, boy,” sniggered a 
slovenly, red-bearded seaman sitting behind the others. 
'* 'Tis this. Don’t forget ye're the biggest fool living.” 

Hammick jumped to his feet at once, but the other 
sat undisturbed, and filled the stifling little cabin with his 
laughter. 


” I think ere I speak, Dick Hammick,” he said, this red- 
bearded fellow whose name was Barley, and w>ho was a sound 
seaman. ” How many years agone since Drake was turned 
back off his course by the Dons in Magellan Straits ? Seven !‘ 
Well, it may be, though 'tis no matter. Who paid for it ? 
Tell me ! In my mind, 'twas this boy's own father. In my 
mind, Drake vowed as how the man had betrayed his course* 
to the Spaniards, so he dropped him well-nigh in the middle 
of the Dons' fleet. Made ’em a present of him, you mought 
say. I’ve seen the inside of a Spanish prison on the Main,, 
and I can swear to you that the man was sent to slow 
death w'hen Drake dropped him that day. Seven years, 
you tell me. And here is the boy bowing and touching 
his locks, and proud lor a pat of the hand that killed his 
lather. Pah ! I'd be sad to have him for son of mine.” 

” I liaVe to obey the Admiral,” said I hotly. 

” Well spoke, boy,” said Hammick. ” We folk of the* 
West know Franky Drake, and trust him.” 

” Aye,” said Barley, ” as you know Hawkins. Yet 
Drake can plunder and torture alongside with any Spaniard 
as ever sailed ; and Hawkins can steal black folk from 
their own part of the world, where they was put, and 
sell ’em for gold plate into slavery in another-” 

“ Hold there. Barley,” cried Hammick. “ I'll hear no. 
more of it from any man aboard an English ship, an 
that one Drake's own. I would a' thought your spell in a 
Spanish prison would ha’ given you more a leaning to your 
own countrymen.” 

It was true that my father had been so treated by Drake. 
Yet I worshipped the Admiral. That my father was 
innocent of the offence of treachery I had never doubted,, 
especially since I had discovered who it was that had 
brought the evidence against him. It was none other 
than Captain Flack, the quarrelsonte, sour-faced seaman 
whose voice we could hear, even at that moment, bullying, 
and threatening a boy somew r here in the waist of the ship. 

” All hands ! ” suddenly cried a voice from the night. 
" Admiral’s boat coming off-shore.” 

At that I ran out on deck, none more eagerly. The 
shore lights were flickering in the wind blowing from the 
sea ; and those on our sister ships, the “ Crescent ” and the 
“ Lily,” w^ere rising and falling like torches carried by runners 
over uneven ground. 

” Run, you lickspittle ! ” Barley hissed in my ear. 

I saw Hammick swing a lantern over the ship’s side, 
and, next moment, Drake's merry face appeared, his eyes 
gleaming in the light. 

” Ho, there ! Where is that rascal of a boy ? ” cried 
the Admiral in cheery humour. 

I stepped before him and touched my hair in salute. 

” There is a box in the boat, brat,” he said, tweaking 
my ear. ” Bring it to my cabin.” 

A box ! I would have carried the boat itself, had he 
needed it. 

He was as merry as a grig that night, and buffeted my 
face playfully with a tight little packet he carried, and 
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“ I thrust Drake’s 

orders within my tunic, climbed the rail, and dropped into the sea.” 

(See page 30.) 


which I noticed was heavily sealed. I saw, too, that I 
was about to receive, not for the first time, some precious 
piece of confidence. For that was Drake’s frank manner 
with his men. Often have I seen this same effect upon 
the minds of men of the seas. Sail the broad and open 
seas, and you shall have a free and fearless mind. Sus¬ 
picion of dark places, doubt of your fellows, fears for 
to-morrow—these are made only in the crowded narrow 
cities, and between the four walls of a room. Sail the seas, 
and yours will be a boy’s life till the end. 

But of all the sea-captains I have known, none was so 
open-minded and trusting as Drake. 

He laid his rapier on the bench, then locked the little 
packet away in the box I had brought to him. 

" As the Queen is true Englishwoman,” he said, * that 
packet holds the doom of Spain. Boy, hast ever heard 
tell of the Queen’s wondrous pocket, wherein are hidden 
all the secret documents of real import to this land of 


ours, this fair England ? Burleigh, 
Leicester, Hatton would give half 
their fortune for enough daring to 
plunge a hand into that pocket, 
and read what lies there. England's 
future would be revealed to them. 
Many months I have made effort 
to draw a grant after my own 
heart from it, till three days ago, 
when this packet came out to me. 
Pray on your knees, boy, that it be 
the one i have sought, zL grant to 
deal Philip of Spain such a blow 
that shall freeze his boastings on his 
lips. . . . Keep a watch here, my 
merry rascal, as you hope to serve 
me and England well. Devon's sun 
is rising once more. And ”—he 
went and glanced through the port¬ 
hole at the lights along the harbour 
wall — ” to-morrow night we shall 
see her head sink below the line. Till then, as 
the Queen commands, these orders to her servant, 
Francis Drake, shall not be opened.” 

In that, however, he made error. 

” Fetch Captain Flack to me here,” he said. 
Outside the cabin I stumbled upon Barley, 
which caused me to remember that the door had 
been open since the Admiral entered. 

“ Captain Flack,” he said gravely, ” to-mor¬ 
row evening we sail under secret orders from 
Her Majesty the Queen. We shall pick up fleets 
• from Lyme, Deal, and the Thames, and stand out 
for Spain. The seal on my orders remains un¬ 
broken until England is out of sight. You 
understand ? ” 

I saw Captain Flack’s eyes leap greedily towards 
the closed box, and that he nervously bit his lips 
the while he listened. It was then, too, that a 
sense of something ill-promising touched my 
mind, so that I went back to the deck feeling a 
great uneasiness. 

'Twas a seemingly long night that I passed. 
My head was filled with pictures of the Main, 
and with sounds of battle-clash. To sea again 
with Drake ! Let loose once more at the throat 
of our old enemy, the Spaniard, who was at 
that moment vaunting his preparations for the 
humbling of England ! 

The wash of the sea against the ship's side, the 
creaking of timber and cordage, made up a song 
of promise for me throughout the night; the 
pealing bells from the towers of Plymouth that 
seemed to leap out towards the ships in the grey 
morning were a pa;an of victory. 

Just as the first scratch of colour came in the 
sky, Drake went ashore to make a farewell visit 
to his friend. Sir Richard Lee, at Plympton. I 
was granted the morning hours to kick my heels 
in the streets, so went off with him in his boat. 

Hammick and the rest of the boat’s crew walked straight¬ 
away in through the door of the ” Three Compasses ” 
tavern; but I, in aimless mood, stretched myself upon the 
wooden seat set under the tavern window, and teased the 
tavern-keeper’s shaggy-haired dog. So amused was I by 
the friskiness of the friendly little animal that I remained 
to play with him long after my comrades had gone on their 
way into Plymouth. 

We were, indeed, frolicking noisily with each other when 
I looked up, and saw a small boat entering the harbour. 
When it came near in. I made out the unhappy figure of 
Captain Flack on the stern seat, and Barley pulling an oar. 

I watched them land, and saw Barley immediately 
walk away in great haste by the harbour wall. Captain 
Flack entered the ” Compasses.” 

The incident bore a strange appearance in my mind, and 
I determined to wait and watch for what should follow. 
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Neither had I long to wait. The sound of slipshod 
feet, such velvet contraptions as folk of the Court wear, 
drew my eyes to a stranger advancing towards the tavern 
His black velvet dress and mantle, and a bush of coloured 
feathers in his hat, pronounced him to be a man of place ; 
his sharp long nose, and black brows, betrayed him for a 
Spaniard to one who had seen many of his race. 

And, walking at short distance behind him, I perceived 
Barley’s returning figure. 

More determined now to see the end of the affair, I hid 
myself round the side of the house, where the dog came 
near to betraying me by sitting and whining, as if he 
failed to understand my new 
play, or his part in it. From 
my spy-ground I saw the 
Spaniard enter the tavern, 
and Barley return to the boat. 

Almost at once the Spaniard 
and Captain Flack came out 
together, and were rowed oif 
to the ship. 

“ Faith," said I to the dog, 

"^play is over for to-day. 

Work begins here. These two 
fellows are upon no honest 
errand." 

Thereupon I raced away 
along the harbour, the dog 
yelping at my side, till I spied 
a boat tied to the wall. With¬ 
out questioning, I slid rapidly 
down the rope and cast it off, 
and, within a few minutes, was 
pulling with the strength of a 
giant out to the ship. 

I gained the deck unseen 
and, as I crept along it, could 
hear Barley somewhere aft 
scraping a melancholy* tune 
on his fiddle. 

I do not love great quiet¬ 
ness. Always I suspect it of 
covering something stealthy 
and unhealthy. . So I felt 
assured that, under the heavy 
stillness then holding the 
ship, dishonesty, if not black 
treachery, was working to the 
hurt of Drake, and, therefore, 
of England. 


And when I arrived, the two villains were at the point 
of struggling for possession of the sealed packet. 

"Keep watch here for me,my merry rascal." TheAdmiral's 
laughing words rang anew in my ears. And, as if in friendly 
response, I whispered, " Aye, Sir Francis, till the death ! " 

“ Marry l You have well read it," protested Flack. 

" I tell you, Englishman, Spain must have it," said 
the Spaniard with emphasis. 

"You will lose me my head-" 

" See," said the Spaniard, ignoring his words. " 1 take it." 

'Fore heaven 1 I say ye shall not," cried Flack in a 


F ROM my near attend¬ 
ance upon Drake, I 
had gained much of 

his manliness. I had “As he spoke, he vaulted upon the horse’s rump and seized the Spaniard about his body.'" 

learned never to allow fear (See page 30.) 

to weaken me, and that the 


straightest and swiftest course to meet a wrong is ever 
the best. 

Therefore my feet were no sooner touching the ship’s 
planks than I was speeding to the Admiral's cabin. 

Fortunately I reached it at the right moment. The 
door was open sufficiently wide for me to see what 
was happening inside, without my being detected. And 
luckily the morning was dull, and no sun streamed down 
to cast a tell-tale shadow of my lurking figure. 

How admirably nature had shaped the features of the 
ugly face of Captain Flack to reveal his character. For, 
indeed, he was the deepest of traitors and no Englishman. 
Glad was I that he was none of Devon’s breed. 

I might have burst in then and there upon them, and 
denounced them; but, had I done so, I should have been 
answered with violence. 

Drake’s box was set upon the table, and was open. 


frenzy. And I saw him seize hold of the other’s hand 
ere it grasped the packet. 

Then, in an instant, they were reeling round the little 
cabin, locked together, gasping out mad taunts and im¬ 
precations against each other. It was quickly evident, 
however, that the Spaniard was more than a match for 
Flack who, when they presently fell to the floor, lay under¬ 
neath and gave the appearance of being far spent. 

The Spaniard smiled, but his smiles turned rapidly to 
anger when he failed to release himself from the captain's 
clinging arms. 

And here was opened my chance—a chance to strike 
for Drake. Swdftly as a hawk drops down at its victim, 
I whipped into the cabin and seized the precious orders. 

At the moment I took them up I saw a knife sink smoothly 
and surely into Flack’s side, and saw a grimace of pain and 
fear distort his features. His cry of agony followed me 
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out of the cabin. But with it came an exclamation of 
rage from the Spaniard who had at last seen me. 

I laughed at his commands to stay, and made wildly 
for the deck. Even so, it was by the good fortune that 
.ever attended on Drake’s business that I escaped alive 
from the cabin. A knife sped after me through the air 
like a streak of light, passing my face by the blade’s width 
and thudding deep into the wall. And just when I had 
reached the ship’s rail the Spaniard burst out in hot chase. 

I had to decide quickly then, so thrust Drake’s orders 
within my tunic, climbed the rail, and dropped like a shot 
into the sea. 

Never could I vaunt my power as a swimmer ; but, goaded 
by the call to save the Admiral’s honour, I battled marrfully 
with the sea. Gradually, too, I won my way to the boat 
which had drifted from the ship’s side. The hoarse voice 
of the Spaniard came to me in snatches ; and when I took 
up the oars and put them out, I saw him racing along the 
deck side by side with the clumsy figure of Barley. 

By the time they had put down a boat, I had covered 
half the distance to the shore. Well it was so; for, had the 
distance been longer, they would assuredly have overhauled 
me. I pulled in a hot tenor, for I could see them gaining 
on me slightly with every pull of the oars. 

I pulled till my arms cracked and my head throbbed, 
knowing what depended upon my winning first to the shore. 
Not only Drake's good name, or my life, but the safety, 
it may be, of all those scattered fleets, then busily fitting 
for sea in a score of England’s harbours—not merely these 
but the success of the Queen’s plans, and the victory of Eng¬ 
land over her crafty powerful enemy, depended on me now. 

I climbed the harbour steps with a few minutes' lead of 
my pursuers. But there, at the outset, I committed a 
mistake which, but for my good fortune again, would have 
cost me all. Had I raced directly into the town, I should 
certainly have come upon friends and countrymen in 
plenty to give me aid. But in my thoughts was one wish 
only, to reach Drake him¬ 
self. Instinctively, there¬ 
fore, I took the road that 
leads to Plympton, and sped 
along it at so unsparing a 
pace, that, between haste 
and excitement, I was 
quickly brought to a stanu 
still lacking breath. 

Clear of the fringe of 
Plymouth, the road to 
Plympton runs straight 
and uncovered across bare 
country. When I faced 
its unfriendly openness, I 
blamed myself bitterly for 
my indiscretion. It was 
apparent that, should the 
Spaniard take horse at the 
“ Compasses " and follow, 
he would ride me down 
within a mile. 

Even while I was blaming 
my lack of thought, the 
sound of an oncoming horse 
reached my ears. 

So, thought I, I am beaten 
after all. Twas not possible 
to race a fresh horse to Plym¬ 
pton, and the country offered 
me no cover on either side. 

"‘Nevertheless," said I 
grimly, " I can fight and I 
will." 

The Spaniard, however, 
intended me no choice in 
the matter. His plan was 
simple and direct, to ride me 
down and trample me on 
(he road withal. 


" You fool ! ’’ he said. " Give it to me. Quick, or I 
will kill you ! " 

I had never before seen a face so terrifying as his in that 
moment. 

" I’ve thrown it away—to cheat you," I defied him. 

"'Tis a lie," he said. " Speak no lies to me. You English 
would not dare fling away orders written by your Queen." 

Thereupon he dropped from the kicking horse, and flung 
himself upon me. 

I used my hands and feet vigorously, and for a while 
he danced in pain on one leg. I bit into his hand, in to the 
blood. But presently he caught me savagely and surely by 
the shoulder, and ripped my tunic open from neck to waist. 

Then the priceless orders fell out on the road before 
our eyes. 

" Ah ! " he cried, as he pounced upon them laughing. 
" Fortune is with Spain to-day, after all! " 

And with those w’ords he mounted his horse, without 
deigning me a further glance, and rode away. 

Fortune, howaver, had not yet given its smile to his 
devilish country. I looked after him, and through the tears 
of rage in my eyes saw, a little way along the straight 
road, a seaman standing. He seemed to be perplexed by 
what he beheld. But as soon as I saw him there, I raced 
towards him, hailing him like a madman. 

“ Bring him down!—Spanish traitor!—stolen Admiral’s 
orders ! " I cried. 

The Spaniard came nearer to him, and then I saw the 
splendid fellow leap at horse and rider, and hang upon 
them. 

Now it seemed to me that the Spaniard appeared to be 
at a loss, whether to beat off the seaman, or to urge forward 
the horse. He belaboured both, without stint of favour. 

" Fool of an Englishman ! Get you gone," he raved. 
" I will strike the life out of you." 

" " Thiccy's the wrong end of England, master, for 
heeding threats," said the fellow. How I rejoiced to hear 

his Devon tongue ! 

And as he spoke, he 
vaulted upon the horse’s 
rump and seized the 
Spaniard about his body 
with anything but a friendly 
grasp. 

Next instant they had 
both tumbled to the road 
with so sounding a thump 
that I looked to find their 
backs broken. There, fora 
brief while, they struggled 
with each other while I 
looked on anxiously. Till 
at length I beheld the sea¬ 
man sitting astride the black 
velvet, wiping his face with 
the back of his hand, with 
an air of quiet comfort. 

"Come you on, lad," he 
called to me. " Haste thee 
gurt boans, and tell's the 
news of this muck." 

" He has stolen the secret 
orders given by the Queen 
to Admiral Drake," I began. 

" Then he is dead ! " said 
the seaman solemnly. 

" Then he must die ! " 
put in a quiet voice which 
startled me. Startled me, 
because I knew it well. 

I looked up and met the 
eye of Drake himself. 

" How came it about, my 
rascal ? " he asked me, not 
unkindly. 

When I had finished my 
story, he patted my shoulder. 



A POSER. 


Jack :—“ Uncle, when a thing is bought it goes to the buyer, doesn’t it ? ” 
Uncle :—“ Yes.” 

Jack :—“Then, how is it, when you buy coal, it goes to the cellar ?’* 
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" A friend, who is innkeeper at Plympton, gave me news 
of an overdressed Spaniard having passed this road last 
evening/* he said. " It sniffed of mischief to me, so I re¬ 
turned. I return, in the crack of time, it seems. But 
who aie you, man ? ** he turned suddenly to the seaman. 
" Good Englishman ? God wot! I foresee that of you. 
You fight like one withal. But your name ? *' 

Who indeed ? I looked now for the first time closely 
at the fellow, and my heart began a beat that nearly pumped 
it out of my big body. Yet I knew I did not mistake 
him, though *twas seven years ago since we parted from 
each other. 

" Father! " I cried. 

Faith, it was a day of great happenings. My father it 
was. A slight frown passed across the Admiral's face, 
but vanished at once when father handed to him a closely 
written paper. 

" From Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis." 

" Hawkins, is it ? " said Drake. Then he knit his brows 
and read in silence. " Ho ! " he said presently, looking 
pleasantly up at us. " You two may like to be told what 
this paper holds. It tells me, my man, that you were 
rescued with other Englishmen from the Spanish fort of 
Nayal, and at the same time the Governor of the fort was 
captured." 

" Ay, Sir Francis," said my father. ‘ After six years." 

" This you may not know. The Governor of the fort 
gave Hawkins news of how my fleet was betrayed in 1579. 
Not by you, but by my own captain, he vows. The saints 
rest his soul! I put you adrift, Hallowes, for something 
you had not committed." He held out his hand to my 
father. “ If it would serve you aught, man, I would lose 
this hand to set my error aright." 

" I am still alive. Sir Francis, and hearty," said my 
father, not to be outshone in manliness. "An’ I am 
ready equipped for seagoing again." 


" By blessed Elizabeth ! I ask for no better comrade," 
cried Drake. " Go to sea you shall, with me to-morrow. 
You and I, friend, will pay the Spaniard back for every 
breath of hate he has sped against you. Ho! ho ! for the 
Main again ! " 

" With Sir Francis Drake, now and at any time,’’ said 
father. 

" Tie the hand of this plague-breeder," said the Admiral. 
“Then fasten him to my saddle. If your knife has not 
done its work well. Master Spaniard, your friend Captain 
Flack shall start upon a sad and lonely voyage within the 
hour." 

But Captain Flack had not awaited the Admiral’s return. 
He had slipped out of this world ere we sighted the ship. 
Barley, too, had disappeared. 

And that evening, when the bells of Plymouth were 
chiming in the dusk, Drake’s ship fired its farewell to 
Devon and passed out of the harbour leading the " Crescent ’' 
and the " Lily." Three weeks later the full fleet of thirty 
vessels stood out in the tossing Channel, and Drake read 
the orders from his Queen. He was permitted, said the 
Queen, to cruise along the Spanish mainland and to 
examine the ports there, since it had been told that 
Philip was preparing a huge armament for the humbling 
of England. 

On the eighteenth of April we entered Cadiz Roads 
and found there, fitting in proud display, eighty of Spain’s 
royal ships. To Drake it was a gift from tfie gods, and 
his looks told of his thankfulness. All the great vessels 
riding there, on that golden morning, were sunk, or burned 
to ash, when he had finished his examination. 

" See, rascal," he said, twingeing my ear. "We have 
singed the beard of the King of Spain." 

Even to-day I hear again his merry laugh when ho 
gave his next order; and, obeying it, we set our ship’s head 
for England. 


To the Envious Fellow. 

Br CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY 


M AYBE you love-the hollows 

Of vale, the sweep of down, 
The flight of circling swallows. 
The dewy mould and brown ; 
But yours the pavements goiDg 
Near Thames’ unhurried flowing. 

And noise and white dust's blowing, 

And grey bricks of the town. 

Then, since not yours the yellow 
Of com, nor gorse afire. 

Don't growl against the fellow 
Who lives by thorn and briar, 

Don’t grudge him lanes of Surrey, 

Don't grumble, friend, or worry, 

Because Fate does not hurry 
To yield to your desire. 

At school, perhaps, there's Browning, 

His den is better far 
Than yours—but why start frowning 
Since his possessions are 
Richer than yours ? Regretful 
For envious thoughts and fretful. 

Of self, friend, grown forgetful. 

Subdue the moods that mar. 

Or Mervyn’s in the eleven. 

Played well and well was clapped. 
Honour to you not given— 

Don't whine that you’re not " capped " ; 


Don’t sneer he’s undeserving, 

Give generous praise to Mervyn, 
Pursue straight thoughts unswerving, 
By envy stand unsapped. 

Or maybe Stanhope's roaming 
This holiday fair lands. 

While you have but the foaihing 
Of waves on Brighton strands ; 

If your delights are paling 
Next his—no cause for railing; 
Rejoice that he is sailing 

Where glimmering Venice stands. 

O poor, unworthy spirit 

That hates a friend's success ! 

That thinks one's own small merit 
Deserves all happiness ! 

That, envying other's treasure, 

Or chance, or prize, or pleasure. 
Growls, " Mean enough my measure, 
Why should my joys be less ? " 

There's not a fellow living 
But has some meed of joy, 

For this, then, lift thanksgiving. 
Those baser thoughts destroy. 

Go, count your every blessing. 

For those your friend's possessing; 
Give thanks and, self suppressing. 

Be generous-hearted, boy t 
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The Wizard Up-to-Date. 

Simple Conjuring Tricks and how to Perform them. 

By ARTHUR AINSL1E. 



First Position of Coin Trick. 

A coin in each hand ; hands are then closed. 


No. I. On the Spur of the Moment. 

I N imagination I hear some of my readers grumbling 
when they read the title of this article. “ Simple 
conjuring tricks ! Who wants simple tricks ? 
We want to know some tricks that we can do 
right under people's noses without giving the tricks 
away." 

Now, listen just for a 
moment. I know just the 
sort of tricks that you want 
to learn. Every beginner 
wants to learn very difficult 
sleight-of-hand tricks — 
tricks with 
ordinary objects 
and without any 
apparatus of any 
kind; tricks in 
which the per¬ 
former has to 
make very diffi¬ 
cult movements 
of his fingers or 
his hands, or 
both his fingers 
and his hands. 

I willingly 
admit that some 
tricks of that 
kind are excel¬ 
lent tricks, but 
they are quite 
beyond the 
powers of an ordinary amateur conjurer, who cannot 
possibly give the necessary tiipe to practice. I hasten to 
assure the " ordinary amateur conjurer " that he will not 
miss a great deal if he never attempts to do such tricks ; in 
fact, he will probably develop into a good conjurer if he 
leaves such tricks alone. 

An amateur who starts off by trying to learn very 
difficult sleight-of-hand tricks soon gets disgusted 
at his repeated failures and gradually gives up 
conjuring altogether. An amateur who will con¬ 
sent to learn conjuring in the way which I propose 
to explain will .soon find that he can do a number 
of tricks neatly and well. These tricks will not be 
difficult, but some of them, at any rate, 
will appear to the audience to be diffi¬ 
cult sleight-of-hand tricks. 

Do not forget when you are learning 
a trick—any trick—that you are really 
aiming at a certain goal all the time, 
and if you want to know what the goal 
is just ask yourself this question : How 
will that appear to the audience ? 

That is really the only point you need 
consider—the effect which you are going 
to produce on the minds of your 
audience. If you can produce an effect 
of real magic by very simple means so 
much the better for you. The audience 
do not know that the trick- is easy. At 
this point I will let you into a secret of 
conjuring. 

Some of the best tricks in the world 



The End of the Trick. 


A coin has passed 
hand 


are very simple and, as a general rule, the more simple 
the explanation the less likely are the audience to 
see through the trick. I daresay that that seems to you 
to be almost too good to be true; but it is true, and 
when you have had some experience you will see that I 
am right. 

There is still another good reason why you should start 
by learning simple tricks. I have no doubt that you will 
practise your tricks by yourself until you can do them 
properly ; but you will find that when you are performing 
for the first time to a friend you will be nervous and flurried. 
Therefore, you are less likely to fail and " give the show 
away " if the tricks are easy than if they are difficult and 
complicated. 

Be content for a time with slow progress. Learn one 
trick thoroughly before you pass on to the next; other¬ 
wise you will soon make the 
unpleasant discovery that, 
although you know how a 
number of tricks should be 
done, you cannot do one well 
enough to deceive the youngest 
child in your audience when 
you are asked 
to " show us a 
trick." 

With this 
brief introduc¬ 
tion, which is 
just a repetition 
of the advice 1 
always give to a 
new pupil, let us 
get to work. 

I daresay you 
will expect me 
to lead off by 
showing you how 
to palm a penny ; 
in that case, I 
am afraid I am 
going to dis¬ 
appoint you. I know that some books on 
conjuring do begin by showing you how to 
palm a penny in various ways, but 1 do not 
think that those books are the best books for 
a beginner. It will be time enough to learn 
how to palm a penny when you get to 
a trick in which palming is necessary’, 
and even then you may find that you 
need not actually " palm " the penny. 
I will explain this at the right time ; 
meanwhile, let us get on with a trick. 

I learned conjuring many years ago 
from Mr. David Devant; I have no 
doubt that you have all seen some of 
his brilliant performances. Well, I 
propose to begin by teaching you the 
first trick which Mr. Devant ever taught 
me. I have asked his permission to do 
this and he has very kindly given it. 

The Changing Coins. 

You want four coins for the trick. 
Four halfpennies will do just as well as 
four shillings. The coins need not be 



Second Position. 

' 1 put one coin on mv right hand and one on my left." 


Invisibly from the right 
to the left. 
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of one date, but they should all have the same appear¬ 
ance ; you will see the reason for this presently. 

Sit down to the table to do this trick. Show the four 
halfpennies and your hands, so that your audience may be 
quite convinced that you are using only the four coins. 
Put one coin in your left hand and one in your right hand. 
Close both hands, and hold them about two inches from 
the table and about a yard apart. The backs of the hands 
should be next to the table. Then ask some one to put one 
of the remaining halfpennies on the nail of the second finger 
of your left hand, and the last halfpenny on the nail of 
the second finger of your right hand. Move your hands 



Holding a florin with a pin concealed from view. 

(See “Falling Florin" Trick.) 


towards each other for an inch or two and then away from 
each other. Repeat these movements quickly two or 
three times. Then make a very quick movement of the 
right hand towards the left. 

The audience hear the chink of money. Something 
has happened, for the two coins which were resting on your 
finger-nails have disappeared. Then you open your hands 
and show that you have three halfpennies in your left 
hand and one in yqur right hand. You have apparently 
thrown one coin from your right hand to your left, but 
you did it so quickly that the audience did not see the 
passage of the coin. 

Now for the simple secret. I have described the effect 
as it should be to the audience, but there is one movement 
which I have not yet mentioned. You fail at the first 
attempt; that is to say, you appear to fail. Two coins 
drop from your hands on to the table, and your audience 
naturally think that those two coins are the coins which 
were resting on your • finger-nails ; as a matter of fact, 
what happened was this. 

In making the quick movement of the right hand towards 
the left you opened the right hand and allowed both the 
coins from that hand to drop on the table. Directly the 
coins had left the hand, you closed the hand tightly. At 
the same time you opened the left hand and allowed the 
coin resting on the second finger-nail of that hand to drop 
inside the hand. Then you instantly closed the left hand. 

The audience see the two coins dropped on the table, 
and you apologise for your failure. Do not overdo the 
apology, just say that the trick is rather difficult and 
that you are out of practice. Then ask someone to put 
the coins back in their positions on your finger-nails as 
you would like to try the trick again. The obliging member 
of the audience who picks up the two coins from the table 
and puts them on your finger-nails does not know, of course, 
that your closed left hand already holds two coins and 
that there is nothing in your light hand. 

Now hold the hands well apart and, pretending that 
the feat is rather difficult, make a quick movement of the 
right hand towards the left. At the same time all you 
have to do is to open both hands very quickly, take in one 
coin in each hand and close the hands. Then you can open 
your hands slowly and show the audience that one coin 
has apparently been thrown invisibly from the right hand 
to the left. 

If you should be asked to " do it again " you must de¬ 


cline politely, and offer to show' the audience another trick 
in place of the encore. There is an excellent rule for 
conjurers, which says : Never repeat a trick unless you 
have two entirely different ways of doing it—and not always 
then. If you were to do this trick twice running some 
members of your audience might discover the fact that you 
had to “ fail " once before you could do the trick. 

Now that you know this trick please sit down at a 
table and practise it. If you can arrange to sit in front 
of a small looking-glass so much the better. Don't run 
away with the idea that you can do the trick just because 
you know how it should be done and you think it is 
easy. The easiest trick in the world—I am not sure which 
one that is—cannot be done really effectively without 
practice. 

Another point. You must practise with your brains 
as well as with your hands. You must make up your 
mind as to what you are going to say to your audience 
when you are doing the trick. Every trick has one weak 
point. If the trick is very good indeed the weak point 
will not be apparent to any ordinary audience, but it will 
be there all the same. The weak point in this trick ? 
The “ failure ” which is necessary before you can do the 
trick. You must gloss over that part. Try and do a 
little bit of acting, but don't over-act. You must learn 
to say quite carelessly and naturally, after you have had 
the necessary “ failure " : “ Sorry—this is not exactly easy, 
and I haven't practised this lately. Would you mind 
putting the coins back, and I'll have another shot." 

With regard to the rest of the practice for this trick— 
the practice with the hands—you must remember to open 
and close them quickly while the hands are in motion ; 
otherwise you may give the trick away. 

I have purposely explained this trick at length, because 
I wanted this first lesson to help you to think for yourself 
when you are learning other tricks. You cannot practise 
too much, but the best practice of all is that which you 
get when you are performing to an audience, even if that 
audience consists of only one person. 

I have performed more than once to an audience of one, 
and I have not liked it very much, although it has been 
very easy. When you are performing to an audience of 
one you can always watch the eyes of the spectator; you 



How the extra penny is concealed in the right hand. 

(See “ Six Pennies ” Trick.) 


then know w T hat part of the trick he is really looking at, 
and you can easily make your plans to deceive him ! Of 
course you cannot watch the spectator’s eyes unless you 
know your trick thoroughly. 

Don't look at your hands when you are opening and 
closing them ; if you do your audience will look at your 
hands also, and that is just what you do not want them 
to do. 

The Magical Sixpence. 

Here is a short trick which you should perform rather 
quickly. You can use a small cardboard pill-box or a 

3 
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metal box, made for the trick, procurable at any con¬ 
juring shop. The box is just large enough to take a 
sixpence easily. There is no ‘ trick" about the box, 
but there is just one little peculiarity about it, which 1 
will explain presently. The lid and the box itself are the 
same size. 

You hold the box in the left hand, put a sixpence in it, 
and put on the lid. Then you close the left hand and put 
the box on the back of the hand. Flick the top of the box 
with the second finger of the right hand, and open the left 
hand. The sixpence drops on the table, having apparently 
come through the closed box and through your hand. 
You open the box and show it empty, and anyone may 
examine the box. 

This is how you do it. Hold the box between the second 
finger and thumb of the left hand. As you are putting 
on the lid of the box the right hand naturally conceals the 
box from the audience for a moment. While the box is 
thus hidden from the audience—only for a fraction of a 
second—bring the first finger of the left hand up to the 
edge of the box and quickly turn the box over. It is then 
upside down, but the first finger keeps the sixpence from 
falling out. Put on the lid. 

Now you will see the little peculiarity about the box 
which I mentioned a moment ago. Although the lid and 
the box are the same size, the lid will fit either on to the 
top of the box or on the bottom of it; but this little pecu¬ 
liarity is never noticed by the audience, and the box and 
lid can be given for examination at the beginning and end 
of the trick. 

The lid goes on to the box directly the box is secretly 
turned over. The box should then be resting on the first 
and second fingers of the left hand. Pick up the box 
with the right hand, and at the same moment close the 
left hand and turn it over ; of course the sixpence is left 
inside the left hand. Now put the box on the back of 
the left hand, flick it in the way I have described, and 
allow the sixpence to drop from the left hand. Directly 
it has fallen take the box with the right hand, and pull 
off the lid while you throw both the box and the lid on the 
table ; by finishing the trick in this way you prevent 
people from seeing the secret part of the trick. 

The Falling Florin. 

For the next trick you hold the left hand out level, 
with the palm downwards. 

Then you take a two-shilling 
piece from your pocket and 
balance it on the fingers of 
your left hand. The coin 
stands upright until you 
make some magical passes 
over it with your right 
hand, when the coin grad¬ 
ually falls backwards, finally 
lying flat on the fingers. 

The coin can then be re¬ 
moved by anyone in the 
audience who can be per¬ 
mitted to examine your 
hand, if they are in the mind 
to do so. 

Here is the simple secret. 

When you took the two- 
shilling piece from your 
pocket you also took out a 
pin and held it flat against 
the coin. If you use a new 
florin the pin will not be 
seen. It is quite an easy 
matter, when you are pre¬ 
tending to balance the florin 
in your fingers, to slip the 
pin between the first and 
second fingers and grip it 
there. Thus the pin enables 


you to keep the coin apparently balanced on its edge, 
and by slighly slackening the grip on the pin you allow 
the coin to fall backwards on the fingers. Five minutes* 
practice will enable yon to do that every time. Just 
before you allow some one in your audience to take the 
coin from your fingers, you allow the pin to slip through 
the fingers and drop on the carpet. 


To Pass Six Pennies. 

For the next trick you require six pennies. Put them 
on the table in two equal rows and pick up one with the right 
hand and place it in the left hand, at the same time count¬ 
ing " One." Repeat the same movements with the second 
and third. Then count the fourth, fifth, and sixth while 
you pick them up with the right hand, and keep them in 
that hand. 

Hold the hands out well apart, jingle the coins in the 
hands, and say " Pass ! " Open the left hand, and show 
that you have four coins in the hand ; drop two coins from 
the right hand. One coin has travelled invisibly from the 
right hand to the left. » 

Pick up the four coins one at a time with the right hand 
and put them in the left hand, counting them as you do so. 
Pick up the remaining two coins with the right hand, hold 
out the hands and command another coin to pass. Open 
the hands, and show that you have five coins in the left 
hand and one in the right. Pick up the five coins one at 
a time with the right hand, dropping them in the left 
hand while you count them. Then pick up the remain¬ 
ing coin. " Pass 1 ** Open the left hand and show all six 
coins there. Then open the right hand and show it 
empty. 

This is a trick which requires a little skill. You have to 
begin by having an extra penny concealed in the right hand, 
and the best way to conceal it is to hold it at the base of the 
third and little fingers, slightly curling the fingers over it. 
If your hand is not large enough to do this neatly, there 
is no reason why you should not use halfpennies for the 
trick. 

The secret will now be pretty obvious. When you 
picked up the first three coins and dropped them into the 
left hand, you secretly added the extra coin which you 
had concealed in the right hand. The left hand was closed 
quickly, and so the extra penny was not seen. You then 

picked up the remaining 
three pennies, one at a time, 
in the right hand, concealed 
one in the position occupied 
in the first place by the 
extra coin, and then at 
the end of the first move¬ 
ment of the trick you drop¬ 
ped two coins On the table 
and kept one hidden in the 
hand. 

By repeating these move¬ 
ments twice you were able 
to show all six coins in 
the left hand. Now turn 
slightly to the right and drop 
the six coins one at a time 
on the table. The audience 
will be interested in count¬ 
ing them, and then you will 
have a good opportunity to 
drop the extra coin from 
your right hand into your 
right-hand coat pocket. Im¬ 
mediately close the hand, 
and bring it into view of 
the audience. Open your 
right hand, and you have 
completed the trick. 

(To be continued.) 



ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 

Casual Kangaroo: —“ I’ve an idea for a new trick that will astonish 
the natives of these parts.” 

Wandering Conjurer :—“ What is it ? ” 

Casual K angaroo : — “ Well, you make a rabbit disappear in the usual 
way, you know, and then find him in my pocket! " 
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In “ The Lost City,’* Captain Charles Gilson’s new story, 
which commences in this number, the “ B.O.P." offers to its 
readers one of the most thrilling and best 

OUR SBRIALS written serials that have ever appeared in 

AND THEIR its pages. Captain Gilson assures me that 

AUTHORS. he regards it as the strongest story for boys 

that he has produced ; he has given con¬ 
siderable care to its construction and development. I have no 
hesitation myself in pronouncing it to be far in advance of any¬ 
thing of its kind that I have read. The association of Captain 
Crouch and Mr. Wang, those high favourites with boys, in the 
tale cannot but make for success ; but, apart from this, the 
remarkable mystery of the hidden city of the Ancient Egyptians 
and the extraordinary journey of those who set out in quest of it, 
are enough to satisfy the most exciting appetite for adventurous 
fiction. What a glamour there is about old-world romances! 
Even we old boys, whom you would expect to be jaded in this 
respect, cannot resist the fascination of dipping into these stories. 
I am quite sure that the fathers and elder brothers of " B.O.P." 
readers will be carrying off the Novem- 


Suffolk Regiment, a young soldiers’ battalion engaged in training. 
Mr. Elias will be remembered as the author of that capital story 
of John Williams, the missionary hero of Erromanga—" Thb 
Adventures of Harry Leftwich "—which appeared in 
Vol. XXXVI of the " B.O.P." He has also written " The Mine 
Detector ’’ and " Heaven and the Sea," among other books. As 
next year, 1920, will witness the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers to New England, the story of 
" The Mystery of the ‘ Mayflower * " makes a timely appearance 
in our pages and is certain of a cordial reception at the hands of 
" B.O.P.” readers. 

* * * 

It is a far cry back to Volume I of the " Boy’s Own Paper," 
which bears the date of 1879. I was recently induced to refresh 
my memory with those early numbers, how- 
A MEMORY ever, by a request from an old reader. This 

OF THE correspondent wrote asking me for the solution 

FIRST VOLUME. to "A Riddle in Rhyme," the verses in 
question having been printed on page 


ber number surreptitiously to enjoy 
Captain Gilson's yam, and will be as 
anxiously looking forward to next 
month’s number as will be the rightful 
owner of the magazine. Captain 
Gilson, by the way, who saw service 
abroad in the early years of the war, 
has since been engaged under the 
War Office in important home com¬ 
mands. 

Our other serial writer, Mr. Frank 
Elias, the author of " The Mystery 
of the * Mayflower,’ ’’ was on war 
service in this country from 1914 to 
1918. Although over military age at 
the time he voluntarily joined a Train¬ 
ing Corps and in due course obtained a 
commission in the 2/6th Batt. Suffolk 
Regiment. This was a cyclist bat¬ 
talion, which he found attractive, he 
says, having been a keen cyclist; more 
than once he has covered over two 
hundred miles a day while awheel. 
From the moment of joining Mr. Elias 
offered himself for service abroad, but 
was kept with his battalion doing 
service for the Lincolnshire Coast 
Defences until 1918, when he'went to 
France and served with the 7th Batt. 



Mr. Frank Elias. 

(Author of “The Mystery of the ‘Mayflower\ ,r ) 


219 of this first volume. Strange to 
say, the solution was not given in any 
subsequent issue, and I was often at a 
loss how to supply the answer when 
challenged. My correspondent, the 
Rev. Fred. G. Taylor of New Mills, 
Stockport, has come to the rescue with 
what I feel sure is the correct solution. 
Being " stumped ” himself he printed 
the riddle rhyme on the cover of a 
Bible ledAire syllabus that he had 
prepared, expecting to be offered some 
attempts at solving the riddle. None 
came, however, and then, purely by 
the accident of turning to the wrong 
page when consulting a Hebrew lexicon, 
he stumbled across a word which 
arrested his attention. Once started 
upon the right track the rest was 
simple ; light came from all directions. 
Here is the " Riddle in Rhyme " itself, 
reprinted from Vol. I. 

" It is a word I love to hear, 
Though not of English birth ; 

A gentle word that fitly falls 
From hapless sons of earth— 

From patient souls that seek and love 
The help w’hich cometh from above. 
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No plainer words, no simpler words 
To baby lips belong ; 

For turn this way, or turn it that, 

You cannot turn it wrong ; 

And yet the holiest lips were heard 
To utter first this simple word. 

Two letters make this simple word ; 

But oh 1 how much they mean 1 

They touch our earth, they soar to heaven. 

They span the gulf between : 

And when its mission here is o'er, 

This word shall reach the further shore." 

The answer, declares Mr. Taylor, is " Abba," which is found 
hundreds of times in the Bible in its translated form, “ Father," 
and appears three times in 
its foreign, unchanged con¬ 
dition, viz., Mark xiv. 36. 

Romans viii. 15, and Gala¬ 
tians iv. 6. If you test 
each line of the riddle with 
this word " Abb^" you will 
find that it answers the 
purpose in , every respect. 

Without a doubt this is the 
correct answer to the riddle, 
and I know that many old 
readers will join me in thank¬ 
ing Mr. Taylor for sending 
his solution. 

* * * 

The accounts of those 
wonderful "mystery" 
vessels, 
the Q- 
boats, 
which 
were dealt 
with in our last volume, 
would be incomplete without 
mention of the exploits of 
Captain Gordon Campbell, 

V.C., D.S.O., R.N. Here is 
the story of how H.M.S. 

" Dunraven," under his com¬ 
mand, distinguished herself 
during the anti-submarine 
campaign. The " Dun- 
raven " was, of course, a 
Q-boat disguised as an 
armed British merchant 
ship. An enemy submarine 

was sighted on the horizon, so the " Dunraven " zig-zagged. 
Remaining submerged to within five thousand yards, the 
enemy then rose to the surface and opened fire. With her 
merchant ship gun the " Dunraven " returned the fire, and she 
reduced speed to allow her attacker to come up. " Help ! 
Come quickly—submarine chasing and shelling me," went out 
the wireless message. But that, of course, was for the benefit of 
the submarine. Shells began to fall. The " Dunraven " stopped, 
and the " panic party " abandoned ship. The shelling increased, 
and the vessel took fire aft, the submarine, closing to 400 yards, 
being partly concealed by the dense clouds of smoke. The after 
magazine must inevitably explode. Over it lay concealed a 
gun and gun’s crew. But Captain Campbell reserved his fire 
till the submarine could again be clearly seen. There was a 
heavy explosion aft, and the gun and gun's crew were blown into 
the air, while the fire-gongs were accidentally started at the 
remaining gun positions. 

Screens were dropped ; the only gun that would bear opened, 
fire. But, alarmed by the explosion, the submarine submerged. 
Now for a torpedo attack ; that was certain 1 " Divert all 


HOW CAPTAIN 
CAMPBELL WON 
THE V. C. 



What’s the matter, little man ?” 

Teacher hit me for something I didn't do !' 
Dear, dear I That’s a mistake, surely ? ” 
Boo-hoo 1 I didn’t do my homework ! ” 


traffic below the horizon,” was the signal sent out to men-of-war. 
Captain Campbell wanted the sea clear for the final fight. He 
ordered the surgeon to remove all wounded and conceal them 
in cabins. Hoses were turned on the poop, which was now a 
furnace of flame. Again a torpedo struck the ship, abaft the 
engine-room, and another " panic party " left the vessel, now 
apparently completely abandoned, guns unmasked, White 
Ensign flying. 

For nearly an hour the submarine examined the devoted 
" Dunraven " through her periscope. The fire on the poop 
raged unchecked, shells and boxes of cordite exploded every 
few minutes. Amidst all this inferno, Captain Campbell and 
his handful of officers and men lay hidden. Astern, where no 
guns could bear, the submarine rose to the surface and shelled 
the ship for twenty minutes. Again the enemy submerged and 
went by, examining the ship at a distance of 150 yards. Then 

Captain Campbell fired a 
torpedo. It missed by 
inches. A second torpedo. 
It missed again, and the 
enemy dived. Calls for assis¬ 
tance were sent out. A third 
" panic party " got ready to 
jump overboard, and leave 
one gun'5 crew on board for 
a last attempt should the 
enemy again come on. 

Then, urged at their top¬ 
most speed, British and 
American destroyers arrived 
on the scene to take up the 
chase. The wounded were 
transferred, boats were re¬ 
called, the fire put out. Her 
stem awash, the splendid 
" Dunraven" was taken in 
tow in the hope that she 
might be able to reach port. 
But early the next morning 
she sank with flying colours. 

The Victoria Cross was 
awarded in addition to Lieu¬ 
tenant Charles George Bon¬ 
ner, D.S.C., and P.O. Ernest 
Pitcher, for exceptional gal¬ 
lantry on this occasion. 
Briefly and inadequately 
related, is not that an un¬ 
surpassed epic of a fight to 
the death on the sea ? 

A. L. H. 


THE “B.O.P." LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


fflHE League of Friendship 
^ to its forming a bond 


pas founded in 1912 with a view 
of union between readers of the 
M B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals are those 
of the paper which for so many years has stood 
for all that is highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any definite 
vows the League calls on its supporters to lead 
a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active 
workers for good in the world, not to be 
slackers or merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing 
his name and number on the League register. 
For those who desire some form of recognition, 
badges have been prepared in the shape of 
brooches for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each post free. Applications 
for membership and for badges should be addressed to the Editor„ 
•* B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
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The Mystery of an Aeroplane 

By F. C. MECAIR. 


grow any louder. Just a murmur, it was. Rhythmic 
and even, but so soft; surely it must be the wind ? Or 
had the horror of the night so overwrought his senses that 
they were playing him false ? 

He was gazing round in uncertainty, when suddenly an 
astonishing sight met his eyes. There, just over his head, 
was one of their own Baby Scout aeroplanes. But although 
obviously under engine power, there was no more noise. 
Just the same faint throbbing whisper, and the white 
Tiling overhead flashed by. The moon dipped behind 
a momentary cloud. When a few seconds later its light 
again streaked downwards, the Thing was gone. 

Marring rubbed his eyes, and ran his fingers through the 
hair which seemed to be creeping uncannily about his head. 
What had happened ? A machine could not have been so low 
and made no noise. It was a machine, he was sure—but 
was he so sure, though ? It had looked like one of their 
own machines. 

Merciful heavens! Marring turned cold with the 
thought, and made frantically for his tent. Captain 
Hammond had been flying a Baby Scout when he was 
killed ! 

As he stumbled forward wildly to reach his companion, 
he remembered seeing something white over the pilot's 
seat. He dived inside the tent, and sat down heavily. 
Finding his companion sound asleep somewhat restored his 
confidence. He restrained his impulse to wake Battleton 
up, and proceeded to think the matter over. 

Pshaw I The whole thing was ridiculous. He had 
heard ghost tales innumerable, but he had never heard of 
ah aeroplane having a ghost. He told himself that he 
must have been dreaming. Or else the uncanny light, 
and the stillness of the night, had unnerved him, and he 
had been imagining things. With that, he awoke Battleton, 
and quickly got down for a sleep. He was very glad he 
had not confessed his fears to Battleton, and made a 
fool of himself. 

When he awoke, the day was breaking. In the greyness 
of early dawn he could see Battleton sitting on his blankets 
near the opening of the tent, staring at the brightening 
horizon with thoughtful eyes. 

“Well, Bat," he cried, “we arc just through another 
night's work.” 

“ Yes, and I am not sorry, either," was the reply. 

“ No; it isn't all beer and skittles, is it ? Nothing lia^ 
happened while I've been asleep, I suppose ? " 

“ Er—oh no, nothing has happened.'.' 

Battleton's hesitation was slight, but Marring noticed it. 
Remembering his own experience during the night, he 
wondered what was the cause of his companion’s thoughtful 
mood. He would try and find out. 

** It was an uncanny sort of a night last night, didn’t 
you think, Bat ? " he asked. 

“ How do you mean ? " 


f W% WPP 1V1 like this 

W ,r ' night 

work. Being of a 
sentimental and 

slightly nervous disposition, he started at every whisper of 
the wind—and there were many whispers disturbing the 
peacefulness of the night. Those cold, slow-moving shadows 
thrown by the fitful moon unnerved him. 

“ Confound the hangars," he muttered. “ I suppose it 
is necessary to guard them, but I wish they had chosen 
someone else for the job." 

Squadron 99 of the Air Force had suffered severely from 
an enemy bomb raid a few weeks back, and “ B " Flight, 
all that remained of the old squadron, was now attached 
to an Artillery’ Battery fresh from England, and was awaiting 
reorganisation. 

They were tucked away safely behind the lines. So far 
behind were they, that few echoes of the mighty conflict 
going on away there in front of them ever disturbed their 
quietness. During the day they did a little co-operation 
with the Artillery, but for the most part of the day they 
were resting. They could do with the rest, too. None 
of them had yet forgotten the dread downpour of flaming 
devastation that had ended their spell of aqtive service, 
and had all but wiped out the squadron : there were none 
but who mourned a friend. To make matters worse, 
their C.O. had crashed to earth when they were taking up 
their present position. Captain Hammond had been a 
real friend to his men, and although Captain Scott, who 
had arrived to take his place, was something like him in 
the face, he was not much like him by nature. 

Marring was thinking of the crash as he made a final 
inspection of thtiir improvised aerodrome, before he called 
his companion to relieve him. He shuddered again as 
lie remembered the mangled body he had found beneath 
the wreckage. To him every shadow took the shape of 
that ma.3s of debris, and from every' patch of light there 
grinned at him the ghastly face of the C.O. as he saw it 
last. 

Hark 1 The sound of a faint but steady' hum caught 
his ear. It must be a machine at a great height. Who 
could it be ? Was it the approach of another raiding 
party, with what was left of the ill-fated squadron as its 
objective ? 

Should he alarm the .camp ? The noise did not seem to 
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" Oh—er—well, I don’t quite know ; but the dead still¬ 
ness, except for the moaning of the wind and the pale and 
flickering moonlight, the loneliness of it all somehow got 
on my nerves, and almost made me think I could see things. 
Horrible creeping shadows were shifting about, and I 
fancied I could feel the presence of something supernatural.” 
“ You shouldn't let your imagination run away with you.” 
” But it was a bit uncomfortable; don’t you think so ? ” 
** Well, I have spent pleasanter nights, I’ll admit. Still, 
it is over now—at least for one night: I suppose we shall 
have to do it again to-night.” 

That was all; but that little set Marring thinking. 
He was one of those very non-committal sort of men, was 
Battle ton. You had to draw his opinions out as you would 
his teeth. The fact that he had admitted so much gave 
Marring food for reflection which lasted him through the 
entire day. 


II. 

A WEEK had passed, and Squadron 99 were still 
carrying on in the old way. Their Artillery 
friends had gone up the line, but another lot 
were expected daily, and the squadron had to 
stay and train the new-comers also to work with aircraft. 

Each night Battleton and Marring had been detailed to 
guard the hangars. Each night, with maddening regularity, 
Marring had heard that half-sobbing, wholly mysterious and 
uncanny murmur in the air. Each night he had seen that 
ghostly machine flit over his head. The incident had each 
night held him powerless with fear. But the breaking of 
each dawn had found him laughing at his fears, and 
hesitating to broach them to his companion. 

To-night, as he sat listening to Battleton's heavy breath¬ 
ing, he was listening keenly for something else. He was 
waiting for that now familiar sound. 

It was about the time. There was no moon now, but, 
though cold, it was a grand night. The bright stars, 
set very high in the jet blackness, twinkled merrily with 
the promise of a fine morrow. But Marring had little 
thought for the beauty of the night. He sat there tense, 
expectant. This was the worst part of it—this waiting, 
waiting for the coming of that mysterious Thing. As he 
sat there, huddled up on his blankets, he shivered; but 
it was not from cold that he shivered. Surely It was late ? 
Perhaps the spell was broken ? Perhaps the ghost, or 
whatever it was, had ceased its wanderings ? He had 
fancied that with each succeeding night the noise had 
seemed slightly softer. Perhaps it was fading away ? 

Ah no ! Sounding far away in the distance, although 
he knew it was almost over his head, was that soft buzzing 
which had every night sent chill fear down his spine. Hastily 
wrapping his great-coat around him, he jumped outside the 
tent. 

There, just above him, showing up even plainer and more 
ghostly in the darkness, was the phantom machine. It 
was turning round and preparing to descend. 

Now was his chance to wake Battleton and let him see 
for himself. Yet Marring did not move. His gaze was 
fixed on the descending machine. His brain seemed 
frozen. Without a sound the aeroplane—if aeroplane 
it was—touched the ground, and ran directly towards the 
farthermost shed, and was swallowed up in the darkness. 

With the disappearance of the vision, the spell which had 
held Marring suddenly snapped. With a low cry he walked 
quickly towards the last shed. His heart thumped madly 
as he walked, but he forced himself on. He meant to 
see this thing through to-night and chance the consequences. 
He had covered three parts of the distance when he 
halted suddenly, petrified with fear. For in front of him, 
apparently just emerged from the shed he was approaching, 
was a tall white shape. 

It was moving swiftly towards him. His heart sank as 
he gazed at the nearing apparition; then, with a wild 
yell, he fled. The face which met his eyes he had recognised 
as the thin white face of Captain Hammond. 


Straight to the tent he sped, and, stumbling blindly over 
the ropes, fell prostrate on Battleton's bed with a gurgling 
cry. 

“ What the-” began Battleton. But he was in¬ 

terrupted by Marring's terrified cries. 

” What’s wrong, man ? ” 

” Oh, the ghost, the ghost! I have se#n it! ” 

Battleton was out of his bed and out of the tent in an 
instant. He returned almost as quickly. 

” Why, you whimpering idiot, there’s nothing there. 
What the dickens are you making so much fuss about ? ” 

” Captain Hammond—I have seen his ghost! ” 

Gradually he calmed down, and gradually, by dint of 
many questions, Battleton gleaned the story from him. 
Much to Marring’s surprise, his companion did not hold 
him up to ridicule. 

” You are overstrung, old man,” he said quietly. “ It 
is a rotten job, this continual guard. You have been 
letting the loneliness of the night get on your nerves.* I 
have heard some uncanny noises myself sometimes when 
you have been asleep, but I have not let them get me down 
like that. We will stick it out together for a night or two, 
and you will soon get over your scare.” 

Marring was not easily pacified. He persisted that he 
had not been^ dreaming, and that he really had seen the 
ghost of the late C.O.: he finished up by saying he would 
see Captain Scott in the morning, and ask to be taken off 
the guard. 

” It’s no use doing that,” Battleton told him. ” He would 
only keep you on it the longer. Besides, he is so busy 
with that pet invention of his—whatever it is—you won't 
have a chance to get near him. Wait till to-morrow ; I 
will keep watch with you, and we'll see if'we can't lay 
this ghost of yours.” 


III. 

ATTLETON was as good as his word. When he 
mounted at six o’clock he settled down for a 
doze for the first two hours, since, as he said, 
there was not much chance of seeing the ghost at 
that early hour; but when he woke Marring up to take 
his second turn at ten o'clock, he did not lie down again. 
Instead, he produced a revolver from his tool-box, and, 
pulling his blankets near the opening of the tent and making 
a cushion of them, he sat down to wait. 

It was just before midnight that Marring usually heard 
the noise, so they started chatting together to while away 
the two hours’ wait. At intervals they strolled round the 
aerodrome together. Marring did not feel nearly so nervous 
now that his companion was awake with him. Battleton 
was the kind of man with whom the most nervous lo6e 
most of their fear. 

It seemed an age to Marring since his companion had 
awakened him, but now it was only just half past eleven. 
He was listening keenly. It would not be long. This 
was about the time he had first heard the noise. Sometimes 
It was later, but It always arrived before midnight. 

A quarter to twelve. Still nothing had happened. 
Battleton was sitting there as calmly as if waiting for ghosts 
were a common pastime of his. Five minutes slipped 
away—ten minutes; both felt that if anything was to 
happen, it would happen before midnight. - 

Marring, itching with suspense, walked outside. He 
promptly uttered a yell which brought his companion 
rushing out, revolver in hand. 

” Look ! look ! ” gasped Marring. ” It is landing again ! ” 

There was no need for Marring's outstretched finger. 
Even Battleton's heart thudded strangely as he watched 
that ghostly-looking Thing gliding to earth without a sound. 
Without a sound ? Well, not quite. Straining his ears. 
Battleton could just detect the murmuring buzz which 
Marring had described to him, and which, had he only 
admitted it, he himself had heard before. 

Now that the Thing was here, Marring found himself 
shaking with fear in spite of his companion’s presence. 
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Batfleton's heavy hand forced him to the ground, and 
together they crouched down and waited. 

“ It looks like one of our Scouts," Battleton whispered. 

Marring nodded. 

With superb grace, the machine touched the ground and 
ran straight for th^ farthermost shed, and was swallowed 
up in the blackness. Battleton's hand was still on Marring’s 
arm, but there was no need of that to keep him quiet. 
Presently, from out the blackness before them appeared 
the tall white figure. It approached smoothly. As it 

came nearer, Battleton raised his right hand. 

Crack ! The revolver spat out its message. But the 
figure still advanced. 

Crack! Again a 
bullet sped on its 

collar of the tunic, 
then, fetching one of 
the fire buckets, he 
splashed water over 
Marring’s face. 

Marring opened his 

eyes, and grinned ^ 

sheepishly. “Hi* 

I m sorry, old . . . 

man,” he muttered, heart sankh. 

" but I was in a hor- « azed ?* ‘he nearm« 
rible funk. Had got appar.t.on; then, with a w.Id yell, 
a real gale up. And he fled -” P a B* 38.) 
then when you fired, 

and the bullets went right through the Thing—well, I just 
konked out; 1 could not help it." 

Battleton was very disappointed at losing his quarry, 
but he admired the way his friend had stuck it out quietly ; 
he himself did not feel any too steady, and he could 
sympathise with Marring's weaker nerves. 

" Oh, well," he said, " we will try again to-morrow night, 
and maybe we’ll have better luck. As for my bullets 
going through the Thing, probably my hands were shaking 
as much as yours were. Oh—confound it! " 

The last remark was not addressed to Marring, but to 
himself. His revolver had apparently awakened the camp. 
People were running out. Battleton hurried up to them. 

" It’s all right," he shouted. " I must have had a fit 
of the nerves, or something, for I started firing at what I 
found was only a shadow." 

There had been only three men awakened after all, and 
with many mutterings on Battleton's idiocy, they quickly 


got back to bed. When all was quiet again, Battleton 
went round and made a thorough inspection of all the 
sheds. Everything was quite secure, and nothing else 
interrupted the quietness of the night. 

During the day which followed, Marring tried hard to 
persuade Battleton that they should see the C.O., and tell 
him about it, so that a stronger guard could be put on. 
Battleton, however, would not hear of it. He wanted to 
have the credit of the capture himself. He felt sure that 
it was no ghost, for, he said, no respectable ghost ever altered 
its course for a bullet. 

** Depend upon it," he assured Marring, " it is someone 
playing a trick, or else there is 
foul play : to-night we will get 
him for sure." 

But Marring was not so 


T O while away the 
tediousness of the 
long wait Marring 
had borrowed a 
pocket set of chess and, after 
a preliminary inspection of 
the aerodrome, he and Battle- 
ton made themselves com¬ 
fortable and settled 
down to the game. 

At n p.m. they had 
each won a well con- 
\ tested game, and were 
deeply interested in 
After each 


the third 
checkmate they had 
BSfc IB" made an inspection of 

^ the sheds. Occasion¬ 
ally one would look 
up, or, during a 
longer pause, would 
step outside and give a 
cursory glance around, 
but for the most part 
these two were lost to the 
world. 

Marring had lost the first 
game. He had been think¬ 
ing quite a lot about the 
ghost. The second game 
he had steadfastly put 
aside all thoughts save that 
of beating his opponent, 
tev ^ and after two hours’ steady 

play he had beaten him. 
In the excitement of the 
deciding match, the advent 
of the ghost was completely 
forgotten. Battleton played coolly. Marring, on the 
other hand, displayed unlimited strategy, and made fine 
attacks, but repeatedly broke down. After his last really 
brilliant attack he had made an almost fatal blunder, and 
was now frowning at the board, trying hard to see his way 
out of the difficult corner in which Battleton had promptly 
placed him. It was a subdued cry from outside which 
roused him. 

The claims of the problem before him were strong ; 
but, now that he had been interrupted, the problems 
outside claimed his attention more strongly. He rushed 
out. He emerged from the tent so quickly, indeed, that 
he stumbled over Battleton’s prostrate form. 

" See—see yonder 1 " 

Crouching down, Marring looked in the direction to 
which his friend was pointing. Sure enough, away in 
the distance, was something white moving in the sky. 
They had spotted It early to-night. That mysterious 



murmur, the sobbing sound of a phantom engine, had ceased 
entirely. But the machine sped towards them just the same. 

Contrary to its usual flight, which was uncanny in its 
dead straightness, the Scout was to-night staggering along 
in the wind like a thing gone mad. It was higher, too. 

Vaguely Marring felt that he was about to witness 
something new, something wholly mysterious and uncanny. 
Was it the death of a ghost ? The noise, which had been 
decreasing night by night, was now no more. The Thing 
was wrestling with some other power. It was either mad, 
drunk, or dying. The first two explanations could be 
discredited : what about the third ? Could a ghost 
die, he wondered ? Had he been alone he would have 
shrunk beneath the premonition of appalling disaster 
which was upon him. But, glancing at Battle ton’s set 
face, apparently untroubled by any vestige of imagination, 
he was somewhat reassured. 

A few yards above the ground It flattened out, paused 
motionless, and swiftly dropped again. There was a 
sickening crash, and the spell-bound watchers saw the 
undercarriage crumple up. The planes dropped heavily 
to the ground, and were still. 

“ Come on, now for it,” gasped Battleton, jumping up. 
“ It is no phantom which makes a crash like that when it 
hits the ground.” 

The motionless aeroplane was quite near the sheds, and 
as they ran Battleton noticed that the doors of the farther¬ 
most shed stood wide open. 

” Hullo there, hullo ! Don’t shoot,” came a hollow¬ 
sounding voice from in front of them. In blank amazement 
they halted before the Scout. With the exception of the 
undercarriage, the machine was practically undamaged, 
and sitting in the pilot’s seat, looking a tiny bit crestfallen 
and not a little startled, was Captain Scott, their C.O. 

He climbed out slowly. He was in flying kit, except that 
for a helmet he wore a white knitted sleeping-cap. Hanging 
down below his leather coat, however, they could see the 
edge of a white dressing-gown. 


” Well, my men, what do you make of it ?” he asked quietly. 

Battleton was the first to recover his presence of mind. 

” Well, sir, I'm glad you're not hurt. We almost thought 
we were watching a ghost in full flight. You very nearly 
put the wind up us, sir.” 

Captain Scott laughed. His smile, however, changed into 
a frown as he said : ” You're a fine guard, aren’t you, letting 
me take a machine from under your very nose ? But look 
here, I daren't let this get about, or they’ll give me a Medical 
Board and probably turn me down. I’ll strike a bargain 
with you. You keep your mouths shut about the ghost, and 
I’ll keep mine shut about the guard. Understand ? ” 

“Yes, sir, but-” 

*• But what ? ” 

Battleton wondered if he had gone too far, and while 
he hesitated, the C.O. himself answered the question. 

“ You are wondering what it all means, I suppose ? ” 

” Well—yes, I am, Sir.” 

” I’ll tell you. First, I am a confirmed sleep-walker ; 
secondly, I have just completed my two inventions—an 
improved self-starter, and a silencer. I have been dream¬ 
ing a lot lately—dreaming that I was flying and testing 
these gadgets, and I was afraid that one night I should 
get into the air in my sleep. To-night it happened. 1 
awoke and found myself in the air on this thing. I 
don’t mind admitting I was in a blue funk, and how I 
got down at all I don’t know.” 

He ceased suddenly, and, as if he regretted having said 
so much, turned abruptly away. 

“Leave the machine there,” he called back, “and in 
the morning, you know nothing about it. Understand ? ” 

They understood. 

* * * * 

The mystery of the crashed machine discovered the 
following morning was more than a nine days' wonder. 
And to this day, those who are left of Squadron 99 wonder 
how those two men who were found asleep at their post 
the same morning managed to escape punishment. 
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Hints on Half and Three-quarter Play. 

Some Points about the Rugby Game. 

By GEORGE L. HIRST 
(Welsh International and Newport R.F.C.). 


I N this article, which I have been so kindly asked to 
contribute to your widely-read magazine, I intend, 
boys, to speak mainly of the relationship, com¬ 
bination, and success which are, or ought to be, 
the aim of every set of backs behind the scrum in the 
Rugby game. 

It will, of course, be generally acknowledged that the whole 
success of any team as a combination must depend largely 
on how the backs understand each 
other's "play. When you see two 
halves, four three-quarters, and a 
full back on any Rugby field who 
are thoroughly an fait with one 
another's intentions, play, aims, and 
methods of work ; when you find the 
combination of seven moving together 
like a well-oiled and well-directed 
machine as they set about either 
attack or defence; then you may be 
quite sure, my lads, you are up 
against a pretty stiff proposition, and 
that goals will not be easy to score 
by your side, nor easy to be pre¬ 
vented from accruing to the side of 
your rivals as the game progresses. 

Now, this clear and quick com¬ 
prehension between the backs, and 
more especially between the halves 
and threes, is comparatively easy to 
talk about ; it is what everyone, 
player or spectator, likes to see; it 
is what every critic and writer on 
the game constantly urges; it is 
what we term “splendid in theory," 
but it is often extremely hard to 
compass, and most difficult to attain 
in any notable degree. Why, do 
you ask ? 

For many reasons. Because there 
is seldom any seven playing without some one fellow 
amongst them, however much they may agree to combine 
when off the field, who does not believe he can manage to 
do thi s or that piece of play better than a comrade ; hence 
he is at all events reluctant, and occasionally hesitating, to 
get rid of the ball himself, so as to give some other man 
the chance of doing better with it. After all, boys, we 
are, every one of us, human, and the better the half or 
three, the more will he be inclined to regard himself as 
the safe person, as the one who can score if any chap can ! 

So the very first thing, if you desire to see your set of 
backs attain the very high position I spoke of a little time 
back, is to get entirely rid of that selfish feeling and fancy, 
to clear it out wholly from the mind of every man of the 
seven I The whole and sole consideration of everybody 
behind the scrum must be—with perfectly unselfish thought 
and judgment—" Am I the man who has at this instant 
the very best chance of carrying-on the ball to the greatest 
advantage of my side ? If so, I will take full responsi¬ 
bility and go on with it till I see otherwise ; if not, I must 
at once give it to Jackson, Thompson, Wilson, or whoever 
is better placed for attaining the end we all have in view. " 
I wish, boys, you could have seen the splendid sets of 
halves and threes that it has been my pleasure and delight 
to join, to oppose, to watch, during my career in first-class 
football. I assure you nobody ever learns so much, so 


quickly or so well and effectively, as when playing with, 
or against, or closely observing, men like that. When I 
ponder over the various combinations I remember in this 
way, I am often lost in wonder, in appreciation and delight, 
at their cleverness and success. 

Amongst such striking examples of halves and threes 
who worked like a machine endued with thought, I might 
recall that famous Harlequin combination—Adrian Stoop 
and Sibree ; Brougham, John Birkett, 
Frank Stoop, and poor Duggy Lam¬ 
bert—with that fine back Maxwell - 
Dove as the last mainstay. What 
wonders they did ; what running ; 
what marvellous passing; What 
facility in dodging and deceiving 
opponents; what almost perfect 
combination in understanding and 
working together ! Then I would men¬ 
tion the great Cardiff fifteens wherein 
my friend Percy Bush often played 
such a prominent part at half. 

" Bush and Vile," with their threes, 
were inimitable, when Cardiff was at 
its acme. And what about that great 
Swansea fifteen which saw the 
brothers James in full swing ? What 
of that astonishingly clever Oxford 
team when Stoop and Munro played 
so great a part time after time in 
bringing victory to their ranks ? 
What of some of the Cambridge 
halves, threes, and backs who gave 
Queen's Club Ground such a grand 
exposition, as it has seldom had 
before or since, of what seven 
" giants " behind the scrum can do ? 

These are glorious memories, boys ; 
they proved veritable inspirations to 
me when playing with or against 
these men, or watching their tactics from the ropes ! I was 
always out to learn, and I was never slow at picking up 
anything worth knowing when I saw other three-quarters 
carrying it out successfully. I only ask here that you 
may determine to follow my counsel and example in this 
particular; for I can assure you that is the only way to 
improve and progress from good school football to excellent 
club fifteens, and from great club football to international 
honours. 

May I say a word or two as to what made the success 
of several of these famous sets of backs I have mentioned ? 
As you doubtless are aware, to-day the tw r o halves have 
quite separate duties, quite distinct functions from what 
was once the case. In earlier Rugby days they used simply 
to stand one on each side of the scrimmage, and on which¬ 
ever side the ball came out, the half there was supposed 
to grasp it and run off with it! If he himself could not 
get away, he passed it or kicked it to one of his back men— 
there were but three three-quarters then—and the man 
who got the ball again did what he best could with it. 

But the whole plan was crude and most ineffective as 
compared with later developments of half-back play. 
Stern experience proved that the halves of the old style 
too frequently got in one another's way, and that the forma¬ 
tion too often meant the lack of opportunity, of initiative, 
of judgment, as well as of combined play. Also, when 
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the four three-quarter system became widely prevalent, 
the old type of half-back play grew unable to cope with 
the new dangers arising from the later arrangement of the 
threes, and it was soon discovered that halves do much better 
if working in concert, that the greatest advantage is 
derived from one of them “ working the scrum," as it 
is called—that is, standing close behind the forwards in 
it, and intent on getting the ball as soon as it leaves their 
heels—whilst his comrade stands some little distance away 
(he is usually called " the stand-off half") and so can 
act as an intermediate between the half at the scrum and 
the threes, for the better passing, better advancement, 
better dealing, with the ball when it gets loose. 

Now, what qualities are necessary for success to attend 
this formation of the backs—this later arrangement whereby 
one half works the scrum and the other stands off, whilst 
the four threes are waiting in a diagonal line behind him, 
or in a V-shaped formation with the centres as the apex, 
in order to receive the ball and dash towards the opposite 
goal ? What qualities, I repeat, are most requisite to 
lead to success in this style of play ? 

The half working the scrum must be plucky beyond the 
ordinary'; he must be very quick-sighted, very lively 
on his feet, equipped with tricks and dodges galore for 
deceiving the enemy. He will surely need all these at 
one time or another, for his is perhaps the most dangerous 
position of the whole fifteen ! Above all, must he be 
abnormally quick to seize the ball and to pass it out ere 
his rivals are able to collar him. 

The stand-off half may—probably he will!—be just 
a little bit slower than his comrade in certain movements. 
His eyesight may be a shade less keen ; his trickiness a 
trifle less developed ; his footwork the least bit weaker. 
But, to make up for all these, he must have a strongly- 
developed sense of quick judgment; he must have the 
instinct which makes him know to a nicety which of his 
waiting threes is in the best position to receive the ball 
at any given second, so as to make most headway with it. 
He must, like a flash, be able to decide whether it will not 
be better, after all, to kick the ball as far as he can, and 
let his swiftest threes follow up, rather than to risk a 
dubious long pass which may be intercepted by a smart 
man of the other team. It is a fair statement of their 
respective duties to say that, 
roughly, the business of the 
scrum-half is to get the 
ball, whilst the business of 
the stand-off half is to set 
it going in the most advan¬ 
tageous manner possible. 

As to the three-quarters, of 
course your wing ones must 
be the fleetest fellows you 
can find, whilst your centre 
two should, being quick run¬ 
ners, be men with some 
“ bullocking " power, as this 
may be necessary to carry 
them through heavy opposi¬ 
tion. I can hardly conceive 
four men who better fulfilled, 
or were fitted for, the re¬ 
spective requirements of a 
three-quarter line (as I see 
it) than were that ever 
memorable Harlequin four 
at their best—Brougham, 

Birkett, Frank Stoop, and 
Douglas Lambert. In them 
you had practically the 
exemplification of all the 
necessities of such a line, all 
just in the right place. And 
when that line got going, it 


was one of the most difficult tilings conceivable for any 
team to stop its progress. 

The passing of four splendid threes can be brought to 
a degree of perfection and thrill such as few schoolboys 
can imagine. I recall our own Welsh four in the teams 
where I played for my country against the other nations ; 
I think of that wondrous Hunslet line when the famous 
northern team won the Yorkshire Cup ; I look back at 
the bewildering passing by the Harlequins at their best. 
I doubt if more wondrous exhibitions of " passing " have 
ever been seen in Rugby than these three fifteens gave during 
their time of greatest prestige; certainly I can never hope 
to see some of their exhibitions excelled. 

The secret of it all was, of course, a surprising under¬ 
standing between the backs, which enabled them to do 
and dare things in running, dodging, and passing which 
would in most cases have meant disaster to ordinary 
fifteens. They took all sorts of risks because the men had, 
by experience, by good fellowship, by utter unselfishness, 
got to know one another, and one another's play, so 
thoroughly. To see Hunslet faiily on the run, with the ball 
sent from one three to another—occasionally a half would 
also take a hand—four or five times across the full width 
of the field as they ran swiftly towards the opposing goal, 
and finally grounded the ball down in triumph ere their 
bewildered opponents had come up to them, was a sight 
for the gods. 

To watch our Welsh threes in the team I have mentioned 
dispose of the ball by high or low passes, by long or short 
throw's, by quick amazing movements, as the burly English 
or Irish forwards tried to sk,p their course, was something 
to thrill any man outside the ropes, let alone one on the 
field of play taking part in it. To stand gazing at Adrian 
Stoop throwing the ball goodness know's how many yards, 
right across to Lambert on the wing, whilst his rivals were 
looking for its going near him to Sibree or Birkett, and then 
to see Lambert splendidly transfer it back again to Stoop, 
or right over to Brougham, whilst all the other team were 
dashing up to himself to deprive him of the ball, was so 
astonishing that even to-day one often wonders how it 
happened. 

The heroes they were, boys 1 And now so many of 
them are gone from us for ever ! They paid the greatest 

sacrifice of all; they scored 
for England, for the world, 
in the greatest contest the 
earth has ever known. But 
their glory and fame are 
immortal, and their names 
will remain enshrined in 
our hearts, not only for 
what they did so un¬ 
selfishly in real war, but 
also for the fine and unselfish 
spirit they always showed 
on the field of play ; for their 
astonishing sense of good 
comradeship, of t clear under¬ 
standing, of marvellous 
combination, which they 
always evinced when taking 
part in one of the finest 
games this country has ever 
seen. 

I cannot do better than 
close here, whilst advising 
you to follow their splendid 
example by ever trying to 
gain that same high standard, 
that same spirit of good 
fellowship, that instinct of 
combining with those around 
you in everything for the 
general good. 



AS PBR INVOICE; OR. WHAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPBNED ! 

The Arch Plotter :—“ Maledictions ! The knavish powder merchants 
have forwarded one barrel of * Face* and two of * Baking,’ instead of three 
* Gun,’ as ordered, and have, forsooth, added greatly to their offence by 
endorsing a bill for same to 4 Mistress Guido Fawkes ’ 1 ’* 
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A Story of the Time of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

By FRANK ELIAS, 

Author of “The Adventures of Harry Leftwich,” "The Mine Detector,” etc. 

[Note. —Tom Bracebill’s story has been slightly modernised in places, to meet the requirements 

of his boy readers to-day.—F. E.] 

{Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I.) 


CHAPTER I. 


VISITS IN THE NIGHT. 

very curious adventures, of 
which it is my duty here to 
tell, began in the celebrated 
Dutch city of Leyden. I may 
say that some of the things that 
happened were afterwards explained ; 
but there were incidents which remain 
mysterious to-day, and though I am 
now a grown man, I admit that, 
when I think of these, I still look 
uneasily into the shadowy corners 
of the room in which I sit. 

My father was a member of a 
company of Lincolnshire and Notting¬ 
ham men who, having suffered perse¬ 
cution for their opinions in their own 
I country, had come to live and to 

carry on their businesses in a land 
where toleration was not denied. I 
still remember vaguely the miserable/ 
circumstances which attended 
our coming over from the 
English port of Boston, in the 
Year of Our Lord 1609. I 
daresay many of the details 
were supplied to me afterwards, and that it is only with 
their aid that I am able to build up the picture which I 
see ; for I could have been no more than five at the time. 
But the picture is certainly before me—a picture of a wild 
grey sky and a cold grey sea, of a dreary coast and a 
river mouth—a rocking ship in the middle distance, and 



THE FIRST VISIT. 

a beached and waiting boat in the foreground—and of a 
great and expectant throng. 

The people had reached this place of escape only after 
great difficulties encountered and conquered. Apart from 
the natural obstacles which lay before them, such as long 
distance from the port, and indifferent roads, there were 
the invented obstacles of an unfriendly Government. 
The King, who knew* all about this movement of ours, 
professed to have granted permission for our exodus; 
but his minions, still harried and troubled us, and in doing 
so seemed to act on an inspiration from someone greater 
than themselves. 

But here we were, at last free to board our ship—whose 
captain waited for us. We were feeling very thankful, 
and were already about to embark, when there was a shout 
behind us, and out of the mist came troopers to arrest us 
and prevent our going. These ungentle men fell upon 
our company, and began searching us for what might be 
treasonable papers ; and afterwards they drove us back 
into the town to be haled before the magistrates. It was 
only now that we knew that our going had not really been 
sanctioned, and that the hour of departure, and the place, 
had. been betrayed by our captain—who cared for nothing 
but money, and would have sold his owrn mother for less 
than Judas sold his Master. 

As I have said, I have only vague memories*, but I can 
still hear the weeping of the women, catch echoes of the 
crying of the. small children—in Vhich, I suppose, I 
mingled my wails—and the angry expostulations by the 
men—whose bitter complaints were loudly answered by 
the bullies who had pursued them. It is a great noise of 
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misery that fills my ear, and a scene of grief and disap¬ 
pointment and shame that rises before my eye. 

I do not remember much more about that early time. 
When our men had been before the magistrates, and there 
had been much talk, permission for our departure seems 
to have been granted. Certainly we sailed, and came at 
last to the friendly, or rather tolerant, land of the Dutch. 
The Hollanders have always seemed to me to be about 
the calmest folk that I have ever met. Very quietly they 
received us, and gave us a home ; and in this home we 
dwelt for ten years. Our actual place of habitation was, 
first, the port of our landing—Amsterdam. But, finding 
it not convenient, we removed to Leyden, where, as I have 
said, began these very strange events which I am to describe. 

I may say that, though I remember faintly the circum¬ 
stances of our exodus out of England, and though I can 
recall my father as I knew him at the time—a tall thin 
man, curiously austere, and even then not young, I can 
remember much better my pretty mother. She was full 
of anxiety for me; but horribly frightened, both of the sea 
and of the unmerciful men who descended upon us to stay 
our going. I can feel her hands about me, still rocking 
me to and fro to comfort me, while, between her words to 
cheer me, she would cry out in fear of what was to happen 
to fls all. 

I came to understand, as I grew up, that my mother 
was not my father's first wife, but that the first one 
had died soon after her coming to my father's home at 
Scrooby. A matter of that kind, however, naturally did 
not interest me very much. I had my own beautiful 
mother—look at that portrait and you'll see that she really 
was a, beauty—and that was enough. 

Truly did I love her with all the passion of a boy’s nature. 
But, alas for my father and for me, the hard life which we 
had to live in this Dutch town, among a people whose 
ways were not our ways, was too much for her. You 
cannot transplant these delicate flowers as you can hardier 
plants, and she suffered and failed quickly, as did many 
more who had removed with her. The story of our pil¬ 
grimages is full of records of the sharp sufferings of the 
weaker pilgrims. It was so easy to die in those days. 

I w r as twelve w ? hen my mother left me alone with my 
father. I remember how we sat that day in our high, 
clean, dark house—he saying never a word, and I sobbing 
out my heart. It was his way to talk very little, and he 
made no attempt to comfort me now. Indeed, and I may 
as well say it at this point as another, there were times 
when I felt that my father, though a just and kindly man, 
had less than a father’s affection for me. I used to think 
that even his treatment of my mother was a little cold. 
He showed her fondness, and was invariably gentle and 
considerate; but looking back, I see that his attitude had 
all the appearance of being forced. And as I grew up, 
and had further opportunities of knowing him, I could 
not rid myself of the feeling that the man’s care of me 
was the result, not so much of his natural affection as of 
his resolve to do his duty to me. Whatever I did', he was 
never angry with me, but received all my transgressions 
with a quiet patience for which I sometimes would gladly 
have seen exchanged a display of temper. 

Still, I was treated with kindness, and had a more com¬ 
fortable home than many other boys of our community ; 
and so I had no great cause for complaint. 

I might add that my father in Holland was able to carry 
on the business on which he had been engaged in England 
—that of a master carrier. He had established himself, 
even while we had been living at Amsterdam, and when we 
moved to Leyden it was a simple matter to join up the two 
cities with his system of conveyance. This he afterwards 
extended to Rotterdam in the south. He quickly won the 
respect of the Dutch, who passed much merchandise through 
his hands. 

Now, the quickness with which the Hollanders took to 
him strikes me to-day as a little curious, and for the reason 
that his position among his own countrymen was some¬ 
what uncertain. I did not know this at the time ; out¬ 
wardly, every man in the community had an equal place 


in the general regard ; and I am sure he was thought of 
without any unfriendliness. But I doubt if there wa^ 
that affection, that desire for his presence in their counsels, 
that sense of his being in every respect one of themselves, 
which was felt by most of these men towards ,manv 
a member of their community. Still, as I daresay they 
agreed, it takes many people to make a world, and Robert 
Bracebill had his admitted place in theirs. 

The house in which we lived was high and narrow, and 
in a narrow street of high and narrow, though well-built, 
houses. These houses were built in the Dutch fashion, 
over a passage leading from the street straight through 
to the back buildings. Half-way down this passage, on 
the left-hand side going from the street, was the entrance 
door to the house. A door stood also on the street side of 
the passage,so that, at night, the house was doubly protected. 
A person in the street who wished to rouse the household 
could do so by means of a bell; but the householder, before 
he could giant admission, had first to open his own door, 
then cross the passage, and finally unbar the door which 
gave upon the street. Our particular street-door had been 
somewhat damaged, during the late great siege of the city 
by the Spaniards, and there was a hole the size of my two 
hands at a point about seven feet from the ground. 

I believe that my father was very well-to-do, and that 
even during the years of our stay in Holland he had been 
able largely to increase his wealth. But we kept only one 
servant, and she was an ancient woman—or ancient, to my 
young thinking—out of the county of Lincoln. She was 
an odd person, perhaps really not above sixty years of age, 
but of very scant locks and very yellow of face. She had 
large bulging eyes, that rarely changed expression, and 
she would sit for hours, when there was no household duty 
requiring her, staring into space. Her name was Elizabeth 
Wright, and I understood that she had been in the employ 
of my father’s family for at least thirty-five years. She 
had one thing in common with him, and that was a love 
of silence. I could never get her to talk, whether of herself 
or of her master, nor yet of her master’s early home—though 
on this latter subject I had some natural curiosity. 

I had an idea that my mother had never liked her, and 
that, indeed, the woman’s presence had been imposed 
upon her by my father. It was quite possible to imagine 
that there would be something irksome in continual proxi¬ 
mity to one who professed to know precisely what pre¬ 
cedent, rather than natural feeling, demanded for her 
master. She spoke very little, as 1 have said, but her 
silence could be extraordinarily eloquent of disapproval. 
I can remember how my poor mother, having made my 
f Jther some special dish for his delight, would watch with 
slowly sinking heart—first, his rather too calm acceptance, 
and then Elizabeth's implied challenge to the new order 
of things. I am not sure that I was very fond of Elizabeth. 

I now come to the beginning of my story proper. 

ft was on a certain day in November, of the Year of our 
Salvation 1618, that my father left me to visit the brand i 
office of his carrier's business at Delfshaven. Things there 
had not been running very well, his agent being on bad 
terms with the Dutchmen ; and my father was for getting 
a new man. I remember that it was a very cold morning 
on which he set off. I went into the street with him and 
accompanied him to the corner. Not that we had any 
words to exchange : our parting was marked by as little 
sign of affection as usual. He went away at last with a 
short nod, and I turned back to re-enter the house. As 1 
approached it, I looked up at its high walls and roof. 
And I remember now how a curious little tremor struck 
me, so that I shook myself and hurried back below its 
cover. I could not think w T hy, but this house had always 
inspired me with a strange dread which, laugh at it as I 
might, I could never throw' off completely. I remember 
this day still, with extraordinary vividness. When I 
entered our sitting-room, which looked on to the street, 
I found Elizabeth. But, as her way was when she saw 
me, she quickly got up, w ith her lips pressed together, -and 
went out of the room. She had never once expressed a 
dislike for me, but it was plainly enough there ; and I 
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was always an extraordinarily sensitive boy. Perhaps 
I ought not to say that she disliked me, but that she some¬ 
what disapproved of my existence. 

During that day she appeared only to give me my meals, 
and, when night closed in, to light my lamp. She answered 
all my remarks with a sufficient courtesy, but gave me 
never a word more than was necessary. I recall that she 
left me for the night at seven o’clock. 

Now that I was alone again, I looked round the room, 
and I knew that I did so uneasily. The lamp did not give 
a strong light at any time, and to-night I fancied that its 
glow was less than usual. Certainly it seemed to cast 
deep shadows into comers of our living-room. This room 
was in itself gloomy enough, the grate being too big for 
the quantity of fuel which Elizabeth considered suitable; 
and as I was to be alone to-night she had provided me 
with a lesser fire than usual. I began to wish that I had 
asked in some other English boy to keep me company, 
and could only remind myself that, as my father lived 
a little removed from the rest of the settlement, I would 
have to go some distance to find a companion. For a 
short time I 'read out of an old book that my father had, 
but I soon wearied of this. Moreover, I found myself 
springing to my feet on the smallest pretext and wandering 
unhappily about the room. And I could not conquer 
my uneasiness, though I reminded myself that this was 
not by any means the first time that my father had gone 
away and left me. 

At first I had welcomed the sound of passing feet in the 
street without; for it made a pleasant relief from those 
other curious and unrecognised noises that are heard by 
people in the nervous condition in which I was. But 
at last the passing-by stopped ; all good people had reached 
home; and only once—and that was when a pair of roisterers 
went towards their beds—was I seemingly to be further 
disturbed. And yet the quiet that followed was harder 


to bear than anything that had gone before. The windows 
were heavily shuttered and the outer door, as well as the 
inner, was securely bolted, as I knew, and yet I found myself 
involuntarily questioning their strength. Twice, though I 
heard nothing at all, I got up, and going to the window with¬ 
drew the curtains and peered through the glass at the bars 
of wood which made the shutters. Then, nothing satisfied, 
I would pull the hangings to again and return to the 
room. , 

I began to wonder if I could possibly find courage to go 
to bed ; and, given that I could do that, whether I could 
sleep. I found it in my heart to envy Elizabeth, who 
slept with the same terrible calm as she showed during 
waking hours, and whom none could rouse until her regular 
hour of rising—six o'clock—arrived, when she awoke un¬ 
aided and came down. She had once deigned to explain 
this much of her habits, by way of reproof of my statement 
that I could not wake myself, nor be ready for breakfast 
at a fixed time. 

I looked at the lamp in the room, and asked myself how 
I could ever bear to put it out. But finally I shook up 
enough courage to light my candle and then, extinguishing 
the lamp in haste, I hurried out of the room, up the creaking 
staircase, and so to my bed-chamber. This place of mine was 
on the first floor, and was a long narrow room over the 
passage before described. It looked into the street. My 
father's room was next to mine, and Elizabeth slept at the 
top and back. 

The window was open when I entered ; and the candle, 
catching the breeze, cast a very unsteady light, so that 
there were dark moving shadows coming and going in every 
corner in turn. I put the candlestick on the bed and closed 
the window. Then I looked about the curious long room 
and into its further distances. Finally, laughing at myself, 
I took the candle and walked round the room dispelling 
darkness in one direction only to permit it in another. 
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At last, returning to the bed, I put the candle down again 
and presently began to undress. 

A clock outside struck eleven, just as I got into bed. 

It is very odd how one wakes up in darkness from no 
apparent reason. Here was I, a healthy English boy, who 
had had enough air and exercise to make me sleep soundly 
all night—and I was opening my eyes ! For the moment 
I was puzzled. It was too dark and still for it to be time 
to get up. That was my first confused thought. But 
the next moment I knew that only one sense was active. 
With every nerve in my body I was listening. For what 
I listened I knew not; for the moment, not a sound of any 
kind smote my ear, and yet I never relaxed—I could not 
relax—my terrible apprehensiveness. I listened in horror, 
with a strange cold feeling at my back. At length, moving 
without any conscious direction from my will, I got out of 
bed and slowly crept to the window. I remembered that 
I had closed it before getting into bed. With an infinite 
caution I felt for the latch, drew it back and then slowly, 
painfully, I lifted the sash so that a foot space lay between 
it and the wdndow-frame. Then I paused, and with every 
sense strung to activity, I listened. 

For a moment I heard nothing. And then theie came 
to me, from the street below, the sound of low footsteps. I 
stood there now, hoping only to hear them pass, yet filled 
with a nameless dread that they would not. And as I listened, 
I heard the feet turn and come back, walk twenty paces 
slowly, turn again and come back. 


Somebody was pacing up and down outside our 
house. 

I stood there forgetting that I wore only a shift, and that 
cold November blasts were coming in upon me. Once 
I told myself that it was the watch, but I knew that the 
watch only passed once in the night and most assuredly 
did not return 

And presently, in connection with this suggestion which 
I had offered myself, a curious thing happened. From 
some street far away I heard at last other feet approaching. 
I recognised now that here came the watch, and instantly 
I found that, though I listened for the sound of the feet 
below, it had stopped. Only the coming of the heavy- 
shod watch could now be heard, clattering slowly up the 
street and passing op. 

After this there was a pause. Yet only a brief one. 
For again, below my window, there sounded the slow pad- 
pad of that first visitant. 

For whatever reason he was there, it was hot his intention 
to be seen or heard by the watch. Plainly he had stood 
aside to observe in secret, and then had returned to this 
vigil of his. 

I wondered for how long I should be standing there 
listening. And as I asked myself the question, I heard 
the clock strike one. Immediately afterwards my 
question was answered. To my unspeakable horror, as 
the footsteps came below my window they halted, 
and then I heard fingers beat softly upfcrn the outer 
door. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE HAND WITHOUT A THUMB. 


HAT was I to do now ? It 
was easy enough to argue to 
myself that there was nothing 
to prove that the hand which 
had knocked was other than 
a most friendly hand. I 
know that I was frozen stiff 
with terror. My first hope 
was that Elizabeth would 
hear the knocking and answer 
it, as she* would in the 
ordinary course by day. 
But I remembered how 
soundly she slept. Moreover, 
I feared her too much to go upstairs and rouse her. 
It seemed as if, so far as she was concerned, the door 
would never be opened that night. Another suggestion 
that came was for leaving the person below alone. But 
while yet I parleyed with this idea, there came to me 
once again the soft sharp insistent knock. I began to feel 
myself in some grip of authority from which I could 
not escape. Vaguely I wondered whether it was not 
this power which had first awakened me, drawn me 
window-wards and held me in the grasp of its terror ever 
since. Plucked at by cold invisible fingers, I felt myself 
drawn doorwards, and then slowly down the creaking 
stairs. 

As I descended, I halted to light my candle. That done, 
I resumed my journey, and came at last to the inner door. 
This (very fearfully, I own) I opened next; and then, 
crossing the outer passage, I reached the street door. Now, 
this door was heavily barred, and I took several minutes 
to withdraw all the bolts. I had put my candle on the 
floor of the passage, and its unsteady flame cast terrifying 
shadows before and behind. When I had drawn back all 
the bolts but one, I remember that I paused. I had an 
extraordinary feeling that, by pulling back that piece of 
iron, I was opening the door into something dark and 
terrible ; and yet only for a bare moment was I allowed 
to hesitate. From beyond the door, while I had been 
occupied with the business of crossing the passage, putting 
•down my candle and withdrawing bolts, there had como 


not a sound of any kind—so that I wondered if I could 
have made a mistake in thinking I had heard footsteps at 
all. 

But now, while I paused, there fell on my trembling 
hearing a single soft, commanding, knock. 

Turning and bending down, I lifted the candle ; then, 
with my other hand, I slowly withdrew the bolt and turned 
the knob. But while yet I did so, a hand descended on the 
candle and extinguished it. And then, to my increased 
horror, followed silence. The person before me did not 
even sway about, but stood perfectly still. Of course, 
as he intended, I could see nothing. And only by the fact 
of the knock, and of the putting out of the light, did I know 
that there was anyone there at all. No—I must restate 
that. I knew that there was a person there; and I 
knew it by a strange consciousness of the creature's power. 
I cannot otherwise express it; but I was dominated. I 
could see nothing—not an outline—of the man who stood 
there immovable, within a yard of my face. But I knew 
that he was completely master of the atmosphere. It 
had been his will which had roused me, and drawn me 
downstairs, which had forced me to the door, and brought 
my hand to the bolts. And yet I had, so far, neither seen 
him nor heard his voice. Moreover, it seemed- uncertain 
whether he was disposed for me to see or hear. For he 
continued his horrible immobility, neither swaying nor 
changing even a foot. 

Tongue-tied and terrified though I was, I felt at length 
that some relief must come to save my reason and, hardly 
guided by my mind, my tongue spoke. 

“ Who—who’re you ? What do you want ? " 

I had expected and dreaded an answer of angry abuse, 
but what came was something infinitely worse. For out 
of the darkness there reached me the sound of a horrible 
soft internal laughter, like the laughter of some evil thing 
triumphing over weakness. That was how it sounded to 
my dilated sense as I stood there, and so I still remember 
it. I was dominated by terror now ; I felt that things of 
Darkness were there before me, mastering me and dragging 
me down. It may seem ridiculous on my bare statement 
of the facts—which are, I suppose, simply that a person 
knocked at my door, and that I went down and opened 
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it to him—but it would have been ridiculous to no man 
who had stood where I stood now. 

When his laughter had subsided, there was a weird 
silence, until, in a high treble of horror, I again demanded 
what he did there. This time he seemed to clear his throat, 
and then a voice spoke. The tone was low, soft, absolutely 
controlled, and yet it was such a voice as sent a shudder 
through me. Again I had the assurance of being in the 
presence of evil; within a yard of my face there harboured 
a creature of the pit. 

" My sorrow, good young sir. I disturb your young 
slumbers, and yet not without cause. A dear friend—a 
very dear friend—" he paused for a moment while a gentle 
cascade of laughter descended—“ was to have been here 
to-night. I feared to stand still, it being cold, and I not 
one that can endure chill. Yet I think that my friend 
should be here." 

“ Nobody has been here," I declared roundly, more 
than glad to be able to relieve my feelings by using 
emphatic words. " Save for one old maid-servant, I am 
here alone." 

" Boy ! "—his tone grew suddenly sharp—" how am I 
to know that you speak true ? " 


" Why," I answered, " the door is open. You can 
search ! " Though I made the offer quite involuntarily, yet, 
if he had accepted it, I think I should have fled screaming 
into the street. But what he did do was sufficiently 
affrighting. He came a pace nearer—and now I could 
feel the hot breath, like fire, beating upon my face. The 
next moment I felt my wrist seized in such a grip as I 
could not believe was human : and then he spoke. All 
gentleness was gone now, though the tone was softer and 
lower, if possible, than before.- 

"See here! I think you have spoken true. But if 
you have not—if you deviate so much as a hairsbreadth 
from the truth, you will be dead within the hour—not 
a poor hope of escape—dead within the hour—do you 
hear ? " He contrived to put into his words such a horrible 
suggestiveness that I cried out in fear. 

I thought he would have questioned me further, but 
suddenly now he flung aside my arm. I suppose the result 
of his long vigil helped to convince him that I spoke true. 
It was unlikely that I should have a visitor and he not know 
it, considering how long he had watched. 

I waited now for him to go, not daring to close the door 
lest it should anger him. But though I stood still he made 
no movement of departure. True, I 
could feel no breath upon my cheek, 
nor hear the sound of his breathing, 
as at first I had done. Yet im 
mediately in front of me, within 
reach of my hand, as I supposed, 
he stood there, horribly immobile. 
I waited, quivering with fear yet 
daring neither to move nor speak. 
I thought a whole year passed. At 
length I was driven, by my despera¬ 
tion, to speech again. 

“ Is—is that all ? " 

And now an extraordinary resolu¬ 
tion visited me. For there came to 
me a sudden impulse that made me 
dive into my pocket for my tinder. 
Let him do what he would, I would 
have a light. Striking the tinder I 
brought it to the candle. A moment 
later I was holding the trembling 
light before me, and its small 
illumination was being shed upon the 
street. 

And now, indeed, I shook with a 
new fear that but reinforced all 
my worst dreads. The place was 
empty ! This creature, whom I had 
not seen, of whose existence I had 
but the evidence of my ears, had 
vanished soundlessly, but with a 
terrible certainty. Something evil 
had stood there, and had passed 
while yet I waited before it. I could 
have screamed in nervous horror. 

And yet, even now, I knew 
nothing whatever of this creature 
who had breathed his foul breath 
upon my face, and played upon me 
with his evil laughter. 

Suddenly I started and looked 
down at my wrist—the w r rist which, 
for a moment, had rested in his 
horrible grip. I knew nothing, I 

had told myself-Yet—did I 

not know something ? 

I knew this! 

The hand that had gripped my 
wrist had wanted a thumb ! 

Shaking still with terror, I drew 
back into the passage and locked 
the door. Hastening next into the 
house, I drew every bolt, and then, 
seeing horrible faces in every shadow. 


“ A* her way was when she saw me, she quickly got up, with her lips pressed 
together, and went out of the room.” (See page 44 .) 
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I crept upstairs. In bed I lay on my back, asking 
myself questions and fearing the answers. Who was it 
who had stood below ? Ey what sickening exercise of 
power had he dominated me ? Would he ever come again 
to execute his horrible threat ? I never had the faintest 
doubt that any evil intention of his he would contrive 
to carry out, against - any defence which I could build 
up. By what magic was he able to disappear as he had 
done ? Had he gone away satisfied, or would he come 


back that night ? And now here was the last question. 
Who was the visitor for whom he sought ? Why should 
he have supposed such a visitor would come to our house ? 
As I thought of that visitor, whomsoever he might be, 
I shuddered for him. 

I did not sleep that night—I did not attempt to sleep— 
I kept the candle burning, renewing it when it burnt to 
its socket. And not till the morning light poured into the 
room did I draw a free breath. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE SECOND VISIT. 


COULD not make up my mind 
whether or not to tell my 
extraordinary experience to 
Elizabeth. But when I had 
begun to do so, she cut me 
short. “None of your 
dreams for me," she said, and 
1 caught in her face that 
peculiarly forbidding expres¬ 
sion which so often before 
had silenced my boyish con¬ 
fidences ; and so I checked 
my tongue. It is for the 
reader, when he has finished 
this record, to say to what extent many things would 
have gone differently if I had spoken then. But my 
resolve now became this, that I would wait until my 
father's return at the end of the week, and w r ould then put 
the facts before him. 

It will possibly be said that the incident of the night 
was really slight enough, and that it was only the imagin¬ 
ation of a boy which had imported into it such terrors 
as I have described. All I know is that the effect remained 
with me through the day. I shook at the very thought 
of the approaching night, and throughout the dark evening 
I found continual excuses for going into Elizabeth's kitchen, 
until her long-enduring patience was exhausted, and she 
asked me if I had some vapour thus to be troubling her 
at every half-hour. On that I went no more to her, but 
sat in great unhappiness in the sitting-room. As soon as 
she had gone bedwards, I lost no time in taking my owm 
candle. Remember that I was a healthy boy, accustomed 
to sleep soundly ; I had lost a night’s sleep and I w*as very 
tired. Sunk in terror then, though I was, was it wonderful 
if, after a while, I slept ? I may add that as I fell asleep, 
I comforted myself with the thought that horrible ex¬ 
periences, such as had been mine, do not come every night: 
that, moreover, the person who had called had satisfied 
himself that the man whom he sought was not there. 

And so I slept. 

Yet precisely at the hour in which I had been aroused 
the night before, I opened my eyes again and heard the 
clock, far away, strike one. It seemed, for a moment, as 
if it were the clock which was wakening me—and certainly 
I could hear no other sound—not even that of feet moving 
below. Yet I sat up at once, in a cold expectant terror. 
And while still I waited, a sound reached me—a sound 
as of a cart being driven over rough stones. On came the 
vehicle, and as I listened, it seemed to me that the horse 
was being urged; for it moved forward with sudden 
jerks, as if the burden were too much for it. I waited to 
hear this uneasy equipage roll past the house, ere lying 
down again. While yet I sat, listening to its approach, a 
curious conviction was mastering me. 

And the conviction was that this carriage also had some 
horrible relevance to me and that nothing would get it 
beyond the house in which I lay. And even while I quivered 
in my bed, I heard the horse being halted without, the 
slow descent of a man, and the soft approach to the door. 
He had come back. For some new and horrible purpose he 
had returned. For a moment I held to a resolve not to 


descend. And while yet I did so, there came a knock. 
It did not seem to me to be a knock of quite the same 
character as the one which had brought me down the night 
before ; but in what way it was different, I could not 
discover. The fact remained that he had come back; 
that, in the street below, he waited, horrible and in¬ 
visible, to bend me to his evil wiU. I rose and took my 
candle. 

As my hand went to the bolts I felt that I was repeating 
some ghastly formula by which I should conjure evil 
in human guise. But I went on with the business never¬ 
theless, until I had drawn all but the last bolt. Then, again 
taking up my candle, I opened the door. I had expected 
to see my candle go out at once. But, instead of that, 
the tall figure of a young man, dimly seen as yet by me, 
presented itself and was for pushing into the passage. 

" Mr. Bracebill—I want Mr. Bracebill-" 

" And so he hasn't come back—I thought you were 
he." 

I was almost singing in my relief, and was entirely un¬ 
conscious of the young man's words. Only his insistence, 
and a curious note in his voice which now struck my atten¬ 
tion, aroused me to consider his question. 

" Mr. Bracebill," he repeated. " You say he hasn’t 
come back ?" 

I looked at him again, still overwhelmed by my relief. 

" I—I wasn’t meaning him—I was thinking of somebody 

else." 

" Tell me," cried the young man, " and tell me at once, 
boy—where is my—where is Mr. Bracebill ? " 

“ He’s away—away for a week," I answered, a little 
triumphantly, for I was suddenly nettled by his authori¬ 
tative demand. 

" But I must see him 1 " he cried excitedly, and I caught 
him looking suddenly behind him towards the cart. " I 
can't stop here ! Oh, what am I to do ? " He began to 
be greatly distressed, though why I could not under¬ 
stand. 

" But my father's not here," I answered, confused yet 
wishing desperately to get the door closed upon the 
street. 

“ Then," he said, " go up at once and tell Elizabeth." 

I looked at him closely and in amazement. ' How should 
he—this stranger—know that we had a servant of that 
name. I regarded him again, hesitating, and inclined to 
refuse. 

" Go—go 1 " he cried. " Don't wait there 1 " 

" But I don’t know you, and she'll not be pleased to be 
brought down," I still temporised. 

" Go ! " he cried again. " Take her up a message, at 
least." 

Yielding, I resolved to bring her down. Whether she 
knew this man> or not, her anger could not be harder to 
bear than the furies of a demented traveller. 

" I’ll tell her, then," I said, " but what name am I to 
give her ? " 

He thought for a moment.' Then said the single word, 
" Harry." 

" Then, stay here." 

I turned, passed into the house and began making my 
way upstairs. It took me some minutes to reach the third 
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floor, and the journey was no pleasant experience. The 
candle, as it encountered gusts from changing directions, 
flickered and seemed to people every dim corner seen 
during the ascent. I suppose I was driven desperate by 
my late experiences, for I beat 
quite boldly upon her door— 
only recoiling into myself 
afterwards when, at length, 
a voice demanded tartly to 
know who was there and 
what was wanted. 

" It’s I ! " I answered. 

" Tom." 

“ And what do you mean 
by troubling people who've 
really earned a little rest, 
by knocking at doors at this 
time of night ? " she de¬ 
manded, without—so far as 
I could judge—making any 
effort to stir. 

" It's—a man ! " I blurted 
out. 

“ A man ! Some drunkard 
going home. I'll be bound. 

The door was bolted. I saw 
to that—none can enter—- 
go to bed-" 

" But," I cried, “ I’ve 
opened the door, and the 
man's waiting in the yard." 

“ You've what ? " she cried 
in a cold fury, " you’ve opened 
the door— you ? ” 

"Yes," I answered, “and 
he’s waiting and—and he said 
his name's Harry." 

I could not, of course, see 
her face, but when I uttered 
the last words I could hear 
a sharp little drawing in of 
the breath. 

" I’ll be down in a moment," 
she said, in a curiously soft 
voice. 

I turned to descend, going 
slowly, and was scarcely back 
in the passage when she was 
atop of me. 

As her eye rested on the 
young man I saw it grow a 
little gentler, while the hard 
mouth relaxed. I saw their 

heads draw together. And then there followed a strange 
talk, conducted below their breaths. Every now and 
again they would look and point towards the cart, and 
finally they appeared to come to a decision, for the young 
man looked at me. 

" You could help me, boy—they call you Tom, I think? " 


A hand descended on the candle and extinguished it 

(See page 46.) 


I nodded, agreeing to the name, and to the request 
for help ; and seeing him stride quickly into the street, 
I followed. He led the way at once to the cart which, 
by the light of the lamp that he removed from the 
front of the conveyance, I saw contained what 
appeared to be a load of straw. "A young 
hought, until a moment later, I 
saw him thrust aside the straw 
and expose a long box. It 
struck me, even then, as a 
curious-looking affair—some¬ 
thing like an old battered 
sea-trunk. The young man 
who called himself Harry 
began to withdraw the box, 
and seemingly found some 
difficulty in doing so. But, 
with my aid, he got one end 
of it upon his back, the other 
end still resting on the cart. 
He then stepped forward, 
pulling the box, and I stood 
ready to take its rear weight 
upon my shoulder. But when 
at last the box descended, 
it nearly crushed me to the 
earth. I staggered and would 
have fallen had not Elizabeth 
come out, and by using a 
strength the existence of 
which I could never have 
suspected, relieved somewhat 
the strain which I was en¬ 
during. In a few moments 
we had got the box safely 
inside and on the floor of the 
passage. But no sooner had 
this been done than there was 
further talk between the pair ; 
again they looked towards 
the street and again they 
looked at me. Finally, how¬ 
ever, " Harry " came to some 
decision, for I heard him say ; 

" Better do it myself! 
Safer! Boy better go to 
bed 1 " 

And he ran to the door. 
I understood now that I was 
not to be charged with the 
disposal of the cart. I think, 
nevertheless, that Elizabeth 
would have demurred had 
he not spoken so resolutely. I watched him pass out, 
and saw our servant close the door behind him ; and then, 
not waiting for a word from her, and with only one curious 
glance at the strange-looking box, I crept away to bed. 

As I did so, I heard the retreating wheels of the mysterious 
cart. 


(To be continued.) 


The Canoe. 


H AVE you felt your muscles swelling underneath your 
cricket shirt, 

As you plunge your paddle deep and pull it through ? 
Have you felt your craft swing forward, and, with 
racing ripples girt. 

Take a fathom in a second—something you had hardly 
reckoned 

Could be true ? 


Have you touched on that sensation, which I cannot well 
portray, 

When you’ve paddled up the river, since the noon, 


And the air is very tranquil at the closing of the day: 

When upon the stream before you, as you pass the silent 
shore, you 

See the moon ? 


Yes ; for these and kindred pleasures you have got to thank 
your stars 

For the things you've opportunity to do— 

Since you’re free upon the waters to the sandy river-bars. 
You join exercise and pleasure in a perfect little treasure. 
Your canoe ! 


A. B. Sherlock. 
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Some Decorations and Medals 
of the Allies. 

By CAPTAIN V. WHEELHR-HOLOHAN. 

(See Coloured Plate presented with this Month’s Number.) 


T HE aim of this plate has been to 
illustrate, first of all, the hew 
British Orders of chivalry and 
decorations that have been in¬ 
stituted during the Great War of 1914- 
18, and, secondly", some of the Orders and 
medals that have been awarded by our 
Allies, not only to their own forces, 
but also to British soldiers, sailors, and 
civilians. Decorations such as the Order 
of the Garter, the Order of the Bath, the 
Victoria Cross, the Distinguished Service 
Order, have already been illustrated in 
the Boy’s Own Paper, and are known 
to everyone, hence they have not been 
included on the plate. 

As the size of the plate had to be 
limited, there are many omissions, and 
the selection had to be very carefully 
made, but such as it is, it is compre¬ 
hensive. The material took four years 
to collect, and to include all the medals 
and Orders which were brought to the 
notice of the author, would have required 
a plate of six times the dimensions of the one that is here 
published. 

Orders of knighthood or chivalry, as a rule, consist of one or 
more classes. The most famous of British Orders—the Garter 
—has only one degree, that of Knight, and the same applies to 
the Orders of the Thistle and St. Patrick. The other older 
Orders, such as the Bath, St. Michael and St. George, the Star 
of India, &c., have three grades, Knights Grand Cross, Knights 
Commander, and Companions. The first two classes—as the 
names imply—carry with them the honour of the accolade. 
The two most recent Orders, the Royal Victorian and the 
British Empire, have five classes. 

The insignia of the latter honour (which was instituted by 
his Majesty King George V. in 1917) are illustrated in the p'ate. 
The badge of the lowest class, “ Member ” (M.B.E.), is of silver, 
and is worn by men on the left breast, by women on the left 
shoulder, the lattei suspending it from a purple bow instead of 
from the plain riband. The next grade. “Officer” (O.B.E.\ 
is distinguished by a similar badge, but of silver gilt. The 
third grade, “ Commander ” (C.B.E.), has a more ornate badge, 
the cross being in pearl grey enamel, the circlet red with gold 
lettering, and the device in the centre is in gold. The riband 
is half an inch wider, and is worn round the neck by men with 
the badge hanging in front, and by women'on the shoulder as 
mentioned above. The second class, “ Knights or Dames 
Commander ” (K.B.E. or D.B.E.), wear the same badge in similar 
fashion, with the star of the Order displayed on the left side of 
the chest. 

The “ Knights or Dames Grand Cross,” who form the highest 
grade, wear a badge of the same design as the last-mentioned 
class, but larger in size, hanging on the left hip from a broad sash 
three and three-quarter inches wide, which passes over the right 
shoulder. The star is worn on the left breast. The Order is 
separated into two divisions, Military and Civil, the nband of 
the former having a narrow scarlet stripe in the centre. There 
is also a medal of the Order, the obverse of which is illustrated 


on the plate, the reverse in Fig. 1. This medal, which is about 
the size of a florin, is worn on the left breast by both men and 
women, the width of the riband being narrower than that 
of the M.B.E. This medal is bestowed upon people who are 
not members of the Order, but whose services merit some 
recognition. 

As a general rule, : the insignia of Orders of knighthood are 
worn in similar fashion in other countries. Thus, the first class 
have a broad sash with the badge on the hip, a star on the left 
breast, and sometimes a richly enamelled collar. The second 
class wear the badge round the neck and a star on the breast. 
The third class (as a rule called Commanders) wear the badge 
round the neck, and the fourth, fifth, and lower classes carry the 
badge pinned to the coat like a medal. 

The Order of the Companions of Honour (C.H.), instituted 
in 1917, may be conferred on a limited number of men and 
women (not exceeding fifty in number) " for whom the dis¬ 
tinction is the most appropriate form of recognition, constituting 
as it does an honour disassociated either from acceptance of 
title or the classification of merit, and carrying with it neither 
title nor precedence.” There is only one grade, that of “ Com 
panion,” and the insignia, which is illustrated in the plate, is 
worn round the neck, by men and suspended from a bow on the 
left shoulder by women. Its dis 
tinctive feature is the peculiar gold 
edging to the riband. 

The chief of the new decorations 
and medals is the Military Cross. 
This was instituted in 1914. and no 
man above the rank of captain or 
below that of a warrant officer can 
receive it. The reverse of the Cross 
is quite plain, and bars * can be 
awarded for further acts of gal¬ 
lantry. The Military Medal, brought 
out in 1916, is for N.C.O.'sand men 
of the army, and occupies the same 
position with regard to the Dis¬ 
tinguished Conduct Medal that the 
Military Cross does to the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Order. Its blue, 
white, and red striped riband is 
well known, and may often be seen 
on the uniforms of women, to 
whom, unlike the D.C.M., it may 
be awarded. 

The reverse is shown on the 
plate ; the obverse bears the con¬ 
ventional head of the Sovereign. Bars are awarded. The 
Distinguished Service Medal of the Navy (Fig. 2) is another 
decoration dating from 1914, and is for petty officers and men 
whose services, while performed in action, are not sufficiently 
conspicuous for the award of the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. 
The nband is dark blue with two white stripes, and bars are 
awarded. 

Next on our list come the notable distinctions that have 
been conferred upon our gallant airmen during the war. 
When the Royal Air Force became a separate ami, it was felt 

• These bars were fully illustrated in “ Bars to Decorations and Medals,” B.O.P m 
vol. zli. p. 215. 



Fig. 1. 

Medal of the Order of 
the British Empire. 
(Reverse.) 



Fig. 2. 


Great Britain. Distinpui-hed 
Service Medal— Royal Navy. 
I Reverse.) 
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that it should have its own 
decorations, and accordingly 
four new decorations made their 
appearance in 1918. The dis¬ 
tinctive feature of these is their 
ribands, the colours of which 
run horizontally instead of verti¬ 
cally. The Distinguished Flying 
Cross is of silver, consisting of 
a cross in the form of a four- 
bladed aeroplane propeller, with 
heraldic bombs terminating the 
horizontal and lower arms. The 
upper arm ends in a rose, which 
is attached to the mounting by 
a ring and spray of laurel leaves. 
In the centre is the monogram 
“ R.A.F.,” imposed upon a rose, 
surrounded by a wreath of laurel, 
and surmounted by a crown, 
pjg ^ This centre is flanked by the 

USA. Distinguished* Service Cross. familiar " wings” of the Royal 

(Obverse.) Air Force. The D.F.C., to which 

bars may be added, corresponds 
to the Army Military Cross, and is only awarded for services in 
action and in the presence of the enemy. 

The Air Force Cross is also of silver, and is composed of a 
winged thunderbolt with a four-bladed propeller thereon. On 
the top of the upper arm is a crown, the lower arm is terminated 
with a bomb, while each blade of the propeller bears one of 
the initials “G.R.I.V." In the centre, on a circular medallion, 
is a representation of Hermes, standing on a flying hawk, and 
holding out a wreath. This cross is awarded for good work and 
courageous actions performed in the air, but not in action. 

A unique feature of both the flying man’s medals is their 
mounting. The medals are oval in shape, and are suspended 
from the riband by a pair of wings, which are fixed to the 
medal with a bomb. 

The Distinguished Flying Medal is bestowed upon N.C.O.'s 
and airmen under the same regulations which govern the award 
of the Cross. It bears the device of “ Athena Nike,” seated on 
an aeroplane, despatching a hawk to further deeds of glory 
(suggesting swiftness and precision). The Air Force Medal, 
also for N.C.O.'s and airmen, is awarded in the same manner as 
the Air Force Cross. Bara are awarded, if necessary, to all the 
Air Force honours. 

The 1914 Star, so erroneously miscalled the ” Mons ” Star, 
is too well known to need much comment. Of bright bronze, 
the reverse is plain, and is engraved with the name and regiment 
of the recipient. Purely an army honour, it is only awarded 
to members of that arm who served in France 



” Officier,” in gold, while a rosette 

is affixed to the riband. Both these 

classes wear the badge on the left 

breast. The third class, ” Com- w- < r - 

mandeur,” has a badge of the same 

type as that of the " Ofhcier,” but 

is larger in size and is suspended 

round the neck. The second class, 

** Grand Officier,” wears a similar 
badge round the neck, and on the 
right breast a silver five-rayed star 

(shown on plate). The Knights ^ 

” Grand Croix,” who constitute the 
highest grade, wear the same star 
on the left breast, and the badge 

on the left hip from a broad scarlet §4 S. (Ny 

riband which passes over the right 

The Croix de Guerre, like our 
M.C., is a new award. It was in- 
stituted in 1915, and can be won \p 

by both officers and men. There p.^ ^ 

are several differences to the award, _ 4 

Portugal. Order of the Tower and 

shown by the addition of a small Sword. Badge, 4 th class, 
laurel sprig in bronze ( avec palme), 

or a gold, silver, or bronze star to the riband. This latter is 
the same as the old St. Helena riband. 

The M6daille Militaire has been in existence for many years, 
and, as a rule, is conferred upon N.C.O.’s and men. If it is 
awarded to an officer, it is a great distinction, and in this case 
is only given to very senior general officers. (See plate.) 

Two French colonial Orders are illustrated on the plate— 
the ” Nichan-Iftikar de Tunis,” and the Order of ” L’Etoile 
Noire du Benin.” Both consist of several classes, and have 
been awarded to British officers during the past campaign. 

The United States of America, who are proud of the rarity 
of their honours, have instituted a ” Distinguished Service Cross ” 
and a ” Distinguished Service Medal ” for services during the 
Great War. The riband of the former (see Fig. 3), from left to 
right, is red, white, blue, white, red. The latter is illustrated 
on the plate. 

Roumania has two well-known Orders. The Order of the 
Star is divided into two classes, civil and military, members of 
the latter wearing their insignia with the addition of crossed 
swords. As a general rule, these swords are placed behind the 
Cross, but in the specimen from which the illustration on the 
plate was made they appeared between the star and the crown. 
Like the Order of the Crown (also illustrated), there are five 
grades of knighthood. 

The two chief orders of Siam are the Order of the £lephant 
and the Order of the Crown. Each consists of 


Portugal. Order of the Tower and 
Sword. Badge, 4 th class. 


This latter is 


between August and midnight November 22-23, 
1914. The 1914-15 Star, on the other hand, is 
awarded to members of all the armed forces of 
the Crowrn who took part in any venture of war 
up to December 31, 1915. The two Stars are 
identical, excepting the distinguishing marks as 
to date. 

The most famous decoration of France is, of 
course, the Legion d’Honncur. This Order w'as 
instituted by the great Napoleon in 1802, but the 
tnsignia was slightly altered in 1872. The im¬ 
perial crown, which suspended the star from the 
riband, was changed to a wreath, and the female 
head, representing the Republic, with the inscrip¬ 
tion, “ R£publique Fran^aise, 1870,” took the 
place of the effigy of the Emperor and the legend 
” Napoleon, Empereur des Fran^ais.” The 
eagle was deleted from the reverse, and two 
crossed tricolours in enamel took its place. 

The Order has five classes. The badge of the 
lowest grade—" Chevalier ” (shown on the plate)— 



Fiji. 5. 


several classes, and are both illustrated. 

Belgium has several Orders and medals, chief 
among which is the Order of Leopold I. Like 
the Legion d’Honneur, there are five grades, 
Grand Croix, Grand Officier, Commandeur, 
Officier, and Chevalier. The senior of these 
w'ears the Star (shown on the plate), and the 
badge from a sash over the hip. The "Grand 
Officier ” wears the Star and badge round the 
neck, the " Commandeur” the badge alone, round 
the neck, while the " Officicrs*” and " Chevaliers ” 
wear a smaller badge on the left breast, that of 
the latter (illustrated) being embellished in silver, 
whereas the badge of an officer is finished 
in gold, and has, in addition, a rosette upon 
the riband. Members of the military division 
are distinguished by the addition of crossed 
swords. 

The Order of Leopold II., instituted about the 
beginning of the present century, is really a 
civilian Order, while the Order of the Crowm is 


is enriched with silver, that of the next grade, Italy. Croce di Guerra. 


really the old order of the ” Couronne de Congo.” 
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Each of these ha,s five classes, and the insignia is worn in sim ; lar 
fashion. 

The Medaille Militaire is divided into two classes, the first of 
which is the reward of long service, while the second can be 
gained on the battlefield. The latter will be seen on the Plate, 
the difference between the two classes being the riband, which 
for the former is striped with narrow 
equal stripes of black, yellow, and 
red. 

The Croix Militaire is the officer's 
counterpart of the Medaille Militaire. 

Members of the first class, who wear 
a rosette of the riband, have to 
serve many years before gaining the 
distinction. The Cross of the second 
class (illustrated) can* be won by a 
period of service and also by valour 
on the field of battle. The Croix de 
Guerre (alsoillustrated), very similar 
in appearance to the French honour, 
can only be earned in action, and 
consists of only one class. The 
design is the same as that of the 
Croix Militaire, but is in bronze 
instead of gold and black enamel. 

Since the formation of the Chinese 
Republic, two new orders have re¬ 
placed older ones. The Order of 
the Excellent Crop is composed of pjg ^ 

several classes, each class being dis- Portugal. Military Medal, 
tinguished by a different coloured (Obverse.) 

riband. That of the seventh class 

is illustrated. This is a civilian decoration, its military counter¬ 
part being the Order of the Striped Tiger. 

The most prized Japanese military decoration is the Order 
of the Golden Kite, of which there are several grades. It is 
conferred for acts of bravery on Japanese only, and is not 
often to be seen in this country. For a long time the author was 
unable to obtain one of these badges, and eventually discovered 
one in the possession of Mr. A. H. Baldwin of Charing Cross, 
to whom he is indebted for the loan of the badge, an illustration 
of which will be found in the plate. It is affirmed by several 
writers that the Golden Kite appeared to one of the Japanese 
rulers during a big battle, and was instrumental in gaining him 
a victory. 

The Order of the Sacred Treasure and the Order of the Rising 
Sun—each of which has also several classes, are both illustrated. 
The latter is symbolical of the national emblem—the Rising 
Sun—the former being founded upon the three hereditary trea¬ 
sures which each Emperor inherits. 

Quit^- a number of Italian distinctions have been conferred 
upon our officers and men during the war. The Order of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus, the star and badge of which are shown, 
consists of five classes—Knights Grand Cross (star on breast, 
with riband over chest, and badge on hip). Grand Officer (star 
on breast and badge round neck). Commander (badge round 
neck), Officer and Companion (badge on breast). The badge of 
the lowest class has no crown. The white Cross is symbolical 
of St. Maurice, the green of St. Lazarus. 

The Military Order of Savoy, as its name implies, is essentially 
a fighting man’s decoration, and can be won by all ranks. It is 
exactly similar in constitution to the last-named Order; the 
badge of a Companion is illustrated, those of the higher classes 
are ensigned with a crown. 

The Order of the Crown has also five classes. The insignia 
is worn in the same fashion as in the case of the last-mentioned 
Orders, the badge of an Officer having a rosette on the riband. 

There are three classes of Medal for Valour—gold, silver, and 
bronze—the second being included in the plate. They are given 
to officers and men for bravery, irrespective of rank. 

The Croce di Guerra (Fig. 5) is also well known. The riband 
is bright blue, with two white stripes. 

The riband of the Italian War Medal has already been 


issued, and is worn by Italian officers and men. It has eighteen 
narrow stripes of red, white, and green (the national colours) 
arranged in six sets. A certain number of British N.C.O.'s 
and men have “ put the riband up.’* This is quite incorrect, 
and is in direct disobedience of Army Orders. The medal has 
not yet been conferred upon British troops, and no British soldier 
has the right to wear it. 

Four Greek decorations are included in the plate. The 
most famous of these is the Order of the Saviour, known also as 
the Order of the Redeemer. It consists of five classes, Grand 
Cross, Grand Commander, Commander, Officer, and Knight (the 
badge of this grade is illustrated), and was established during 
the War of Independence, 1821-1828. 

In 1912 the Order of King George I. was instituted in honour 
of the late King. There are eight grades—the Collar (only 
awarded to Royalty or to persons who have rendered extra¬ 
ordinary services to the national cause), Grand Cross, Grand 
Commander, Commander (insignia illustrated), Officer, Knight 
Companion, Silver Medal, and Bronze Medal. The Order is 
conferred on both military men and civilians. 

The Croix de Guerre can be won only for gallantry in action, 
while the Medal for Military Merit is granted as a recognition 
of high military qualities. Both these medals (which are illus¬ 
trated) are graded in the same manner as the French Croix 
de Guerre. 

There are two chief Egyptian Orders—the Nile, and Muham- 
med Ali. The insignia of the former is worn in the same manner 
as with the Legion d’Honneur. The badge of the lowest class, 
" Chevalier,” is illustrated ; that of the Officer has a rosette 
on the riband. The Order of Muhammed Ali is comparatively 
rare—indeed, the author has never seen any of the insignia. 

There are several Serbian decorations and medals. The 
Order of the White Eagle, of which the badge of’the fourth 
class, ” Officer,” is shown, is composed of five grades, and is 
divided into two sections—civil and military. Members of 
the latter class have crossed swords added between the Eagle 
and Crown. 

The Order of St. Sava is similarly graded, but there is only one 
section. The badge illustrated is that of an Officer. 

The chief Serbian medal is undoubtedly the medal for bravery. 
This medal is in gold and oxidised silver, and is worn with a 
scarlet watered riband. As a rule, officers get the gold medal, 
N.C.O.’s and men, except in special circumstances, the silver. 

The Order of Danilo hails from Montenegro. The badge 
of the first four classes is illustrated. 
That of the lowest class is quite 
different, and is in gold and black 
enamel. 

When the revolution took place 
in Portugal, the old Orders of 
chivalry fell into abeyance, but in 
1916 they were reconstituted. The 
three Orders of Avis, Cristo, and 
Saint Tiago d'Espada are all very 
much alike. Each consists of four 
classes—Grand Cross, Grand Officer, 
Commendadore, and Knight. 

Each has the same badge, the 
peculiar cross shown in the illustra¬ 
tion. The Order of Avis is in green 
enamel, has a grepn riband, and is 
awarded for military services. St. 

Fig. 7 . Tiago d’Espada is in red, with riband 

Russia. Order Of St. Vladimir to match, and is granted to literary 

(with swords and bow) badge. an d ar tistic men of note. Services 

to humanity are recognised by the 
award of the Order of Cristo, whose colour is mauve. 

Another famous Portuguese order is the Tower and Sword 
(Fig. 4). Again there are four classes, the riband being dark 
blue. 

The first two classes of all these Orders wear a star as well 
as the badge, while the first class of the Tower and Sword has 
also a collar. 
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The Cruz de Guerra is much coveted, each of the four classes 
carrying a pension. The cross of the first class is in silver gilt, 
with a wreath and cross on the riband (see plate). The second 
class has no augmentation to the riband, while the third and 
fourth classes are wrought in silver and bronze respectively. 

There are three classes of Military Medal (Fig. 6). Those 
awarded for valour have a dark blue and white riband, those 
for good services have red and white, while good behaviour 
is shown by green and white.. 

Russia had the largest number of decorations among the 
nations. The chief military Order was the St. George, one of 
the crosses of which is illustrated. It comprises several classes, 
and also gold and silver medals, one of the latter being included 
in the plate. 

The Order of St. Anne, of which the star and badge are seen 
on the plate, had four classes. Military members have crossed 
swords between the wings of the cross. 

The badge of the Order of St. Vladimir (Fig. 7) is in red and 
black enamel, with gold edging. In the centre is the initial 
*' V ” on a royal mantle, surmounted with the Russian Crown. 
The riband is scarlet, with broad black edges, and the Order 
is awarded, like that of St. Anne, with or without swords, 


members of the higher classes of the latter section having 
a " bow " on the riband. The same applies to the Order 
of St. Stanislas (see plate), which is more or less a military 
distinction. 

With the fall of the Tsar, these orders have fallen into abey¬ 
ance. A brother officer, recently home from Russia, has to)d 
the author that the wearing of such distinctions is forbidden 
in that country. Large numbers of Russian honours were 
conferred upon our officers and men, who will continue to 
wear and esteem them. 

Trotsky and his villainous associates have invented a Bolshevik 
"Order of the Red Flag." It is indeed sad to think that the 
Orders of chivalry of Holy Russia should be replaced by such 
a badge of infamy. 

In conclusion, the author desires to acknowledge his indebted¬ 
ness to the many gentlemen who have assisted him in the pre¬ 
paration of this plate. Hy3 thanks are particularly due to the 
officials of the Central Chancery of the Orders of Knighthood, 
His Excellency the British Minister in Brussels, His Excellency 
the Greek Minister, the officials of the Chinese, Siamese, and 
Portuguese Legations, and the many officers and men who lent 
him their Orders and Medals. 
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But war breaks, and then the leaders 
rank and file ! 


E in our schools and our homes, 

Here in the green mother-isle. 
Rarely great fame to us comes — 

We train unknown for awhile, 

?n the leaders of men call loud for the 


They’ve need of the rank and file— 

Yes, they, to the uttermost ends 
Of our sea-ringed beautiful isle. 

Call out for us all, my friends; 

For not on the few, but the million or two, the fate of a land 
depends! 

The hero may win his palm. 

And carve him a name for aye. 

But single he cannot calm 

And beat off the moaning fray ; 

*Tis the host behind that comes swift as wind to support him 
that carries the day ! 

The story of England shows illustrious names and bright 

Of men who baffled her foes, who shone in the thick of the 
fight. 

Who won an immortal fame on land or ’mid foam and 
send. 

As of old Time trumpets each name—these brave of the field 
and flood. 

But think yon that England’s Drake could have battered the 
Spaniard down. 

Did his privateers not make strong effort to win renown ? 

He saw on the thunderous flood the galleons drift and 
reel 

Because at his back there stood brave men who were staunch 
as steel 1 


They*are nameless, his rank and file, while his name shines 
bright o’er the years, 

But they saved our little green isle, they are paladins all and 
peers. 

And the hero who led them on would be first to proclaim the»r 
worth. 

They shine not as he has shone, but they are the salt of the earth ! 

And never a leader fought and conquered for England’s sake 
But ever behind him wrought brave hearts that were swift 
to take 

The changes and chances of war, who backed him up to the full; 
He laurels for England saw when the rank and file stood cool ! 

And never a mighty cause in the heart of a man took seed, 
But he shaped its rules and its laws, then looked for a host 
to lead. 

For a thousand or two of men who -would help him carry it 
through, 

Did they fail to follow him, then, ’twas little one man could do. 

Nay, a dauntless man may fight and glorious things achieve, 
But he multiplies his might when his hands and his mind receive 
Support from a thousand more—’tis thus that a nation grows 
Supreme, and from shore to shore with a Godlike lustre glows 1 

The rank and file are we, 

Fame never our names may bequeath 

To the future, but readily 

Swords for our land we unsheathe, 

And follow our head and right proudly tread, the banner 
of England beneath 1 

There’s always a hero to follow, 

There’s always a cause to uphold, 

* From city and quiet valley-hollow 

We’ll march as our sires did of old, 

That the mother-isle of her rank and file may be proud with 
a pride untold 1 
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“Codger.” 

A Humorous School Story. 

By V. M. METHLEY. 




That’s what it said— 
and you can imagine how 
I felt I The whole show 
was absolutely ruined, for 
the ventriloquist business 
was to have filled up about 
a couple of hours, and I 
couldn't think what on 
earth to give them instead. 

You see, Hadstone is a 
fearfully dead - and - alive 
old hole, and the Tommies 
at the Hospital had heard 
all the pianists and 
violinists and singists in 
the place a hundred 
thousand times over, and 
got jolly sick of them and 
all their songs, you bet 1 
And, anyway, I couldn’t 
get up a decent pro¬ 
gramme at the very last 
moment like this. 

I'd wanted particularly 
to give them something 
fresh — something they 


HERE you’ll find such a topping 
little beggar as my kiddie 
brother I don’t know. And, 
mind you, I don’t say it just 
because he is my brother and 
not someone else’s. I’ll tell 
you what happened last sum¬ 
mer, and then you can judge 
for yourself. 

I’m in the Sixth at Hadstone 
College—a day boy, because my 
people live in the town. Last 
June, the school had arranged 
to give a tea and an enter¬ 
tainment in the playing-field 
to about a hundred wounded 
soldiers from the Hospital, and 
we’d collected quite a lot of money, to make it a really 
swagger show. 

We were going to have the best tea that money could buy, 
with strawberries and ices—young Perkins and Torrence 
Minor worked the ice-cream machine—and sports and an 
Aunt Sally, and a shooting-gallery, and a ventriloquial 
show. 

I’d fixed up that. Of course, we Sixth Form fellows did 
most of the arrangements, and I had engaged an awfully 
clever chap I heard of in the Christmas holidays. I dare¬ 
say you've seen him advertised—Charles Courtney and 
Codger. Codger is his doll, you know, dressed up in 
one of those white man-o'-war suits, 
with a big sailor hat. 

The day of the show turned out 
absolutely topping, and everything 
seemed to be reeling off as smoothlv 
as possible—until I sprinted home 
to lunch in the middle of the day 
and found a beastly telegram wait¬ 
ing for me on the hall table :— 

" Broken leg. Can't come 

to Hadstone. 

Charles Courtney." 


couldn't hear every day of their lives. Of course, it 
wasn't my fault—or his either, poor beggar !—that 
Courtney had broken his leg, but I felt like it ! As a 
matter of fact, I rather wished that I’d broken my own 
instead. 

1 sat staring at the telegram, and feeling too absolutely 
sick to eat anything. The others had finished lunch long 
before I came in, and I was alone in the room. 

At least, I thought so. 

And then suddenly my kiddie brother came crawling 
out from under the table, where he'd been playing one 
of his particular private games, all by himself. 

I suppose I looked pretty rotten and fed-up, because 
he stood in front of me, and stared with his big brown 
eyes. 

" Aren't you well, Jimmie ? ” he asked. 

" No—I’m feeling simply putrid, old son ! ” I said 
" Charles Courtney can’t come with Codger, to amuse the 
Tommies this afternoon." 

When I said that, the kid looked as sick as a dog too. 
He’d heard Courtney and Codger in Town, you see, at the 
same time that I did, and he’d simply loved them. The 
poor little beggar had been coming with me to the soldiers’ 
show, on purpose that he might see them again. 

For a moment I thought he was going to cry, but he 
screwed up his eyes tightly and stopped himself. He's 
a game kid. 

" Why can't they come ? " he asked. 

*’ Poor Courtney's broken his leg," I told him. " And 
it wouldn’t be any good for Codger to come alone. I’m 
awfully sorry, my son, and the wounded soldiers will 
be awfully sorry too, because I've got nothing on earth 
to amuse them with." 

The kiddie stared at me very solemnly. He’s got 
tremendous big eyes, about 
six sizes too large for his face, 
which is small. In fact, barring 

it 


M ‘ 1 know what we’ll do, Jimmie ! You shall be 
Courtney and I’ll be Codger.”* {See page 55.) 
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those eyes, he’s small altogether, not nearly so big as 
most boys of six. But clever ?—well, he'd knock some 
of our Fifth Form fellows into fits! 

After staring for about five minutes, he said : 

" I know what we’ll do, Jimmie ! You shall be Courtney 
and I'll be Codger, to amoose the Tommies.” 

“ I’m afraid that wouldn’t be much good, old chap,” 
I said, trying not to show I was laughing at him. But the 
kid was absolutely in earnest. 

” It would, Jimmie ! ” he persisted. " It would be 
ve’y good. I can do Codger mos* beautifully splendidly— 
jus’ like Codger.” 

Then I remembered that he could. He’d been simply 
raving mad about Codger, ever since he saw him at Christ¬ 
mas, and he would sit for hours imitating him, in that 
funny ventriloquist voice, and opening his mouth square 
at the corners, in the way the dolls do. One of the kid's 
nurses had given notice, simply because she said she couldn’t 
stand Master Keith squeaking at her any longer. It got 
on her nerves. 

I believe he remembered 
every bit of the gag that 
Courtney and his doll used 
—he’s got a wonderful 


“ He wriggled down from 
my knee and pointed towards 
one of the wounded soldiers 


on at once, and then come out to the wood-shed and we’ll 
practise. I needn't go back to school for half an hour.” 

While, the kid was dressing, I routed out the paint and 
rouge and stuff that we'd used for theatricals in the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, and took them with me to the wood-shed. 

And the first thing I did, when he came out in the white 
suit, was to make him up, with a white face and bright 
red cheeks and a huge grin. I blackened up his eyes, 
too, and stuck down his hair with grease, so that it looked 
just like a wig. 

The kiddie stared at himself in a bit of looking-glass, 
and simply chuckled with delight. 

” I look jus’ 'xactly like Codger ! ” he cried. 

And he did. I don't want to swank, but the make¬ 
up must have been pretty good. He looked the verv 
image of a ventriloquist's doll, and of course he’d been 
practising for months to open his mouth in the funny way 
they do, which made it all the better. 

Then we rehearsed. He reminded me of heaps of bits 


—a chap with both legs gone.” (See page 56.) 


memory, that kiddie! He began to pretend to be Codger 
now, sitting perched up on one of those chintz “ tump ” 
things. 

" Shall I sing you a little song ? ” he squeaked. *' I’ll 
try to sing you a little song, but you mustn't mjjid if I 
begin at the wrong end, ’cos I learnt it backwards.^ 

Then he sang, ” I Love a Lassie,” tangling it all up, just 
as Codger did, and with exactly Codger’s voice. Although 
I’d often heard him do it before, I simply couldn't help 
laughing, he was so comical. 

But I didn’t laugh long. I'd something else more im¬ 
portant to think aJ>out. After all, it was an idea! 

” Look here, kiddie,” I said. ” Would vou really do 
it? ” 

” ’Course I would,” he said. 

” You wouldn't get silly or shy, or cry in the middle, 
or anything ? ” 

M ’Course I wouldn’t! ” he said indignantly. *' I never 
cry, now I’m a big boy.” 

And, as a matter of fact, he doesn’t. 

” What 'ud you wear ? ” I asked. 

" My white suit—just like Codger's ! ” he said excitedly. 
" What 1 had when I was a page, at that silly ol' wedding. 
And a big sailor hat.” 

" I remember ! Well, kiddie, you just go and put them 


of gag that I’d entirely forgotten, and I suggested other 
things to him. And he practised sitting on my knee, 
just like a dummy doll, and letting me carry him, all limp, 
with his legs and arms hanging down loosely. It was simply 
topping to see the way that kid did it, and it made it all 
the easier, because he’s so tiny, and I'm a very big chap 
and strong. 

We rehearsed up till the very last possible minute, and 
then I fetched a taxi to the back-door and we slipped out 
that way and drove to the school. I’d brought a table¬ 
cloth with me, and I put it over the kiddie, and lifted 
him out of the cab all covered up, and carried him into 
the small class-room, where we had arranged that Courtney 
was to put his properties, until the performance began. 

On the way down in the taxi, I'd planned out a thunder¬ 
ing good yarn to tell the audience. Of course, I couldn’t 
really pretend to be Charles Courtney ; that would have 
been ridiculous. But I was going to give out that he'd 
broken his leg—which was true ; and that he’d lent me 
Codger for the performance—which wasn't. 

It was really a jolly good stunt-all round, because, if 
it went all right, besides amusing the Tommies, it would 
take in all the other fellows so splendidly, and I knew that 
they’d simply be tearing mad to know how I managed it ! 

The ventriloquist show wasn’t to come off until after 
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tea, so the poor old kiddie had to stay in that wretched 
class-room all by himself for hours. He was a little brick ! 
I locked the door, so that no one should discover him, 
and I looked in for a few minutes, whenever I could, and 
took him cakes and strawberries. But he didn’t really 
enjoy them, because the paint on his mouth made every¬ 
thing he ate taste horrible. 

• At last the fatal moment came, and I’m bound to say 
that I felt quite sick with nervousness. I went to fetch 
the kid, and I repainted him a bit, where the strawberries 
had run round his mouth. 

“ Look here, my son ! ” I said. *' If you do your very 
best, and don’t give me away, and make the Tommies 
laugh heaps, I'll give you my big knife, with the 
corkscrew.” 

The kid got positively red in the face with delight; 
he'd always wanted that knife badly. But I believe he’d 
have done his level best anyway. He’s an awfully keen 
little sport. 

When I saw all the Tommies, and our own fellows, and the 
masters and their wives, and everybody sitting in rows 
waiting, I felt sicker than ever. And when I tried to speak, 
my voice seemed to have crawled down into my boots 
and stuck there. However, I managed to say what I 
wanted, and there was quite a lot of clapping, especially 
from our chaps. The truth is, they were awfully keen to see 
what sort of a fool I should ma^e of myself and Codger. 

But I was going to astonish them a lot before I’d done. 
I don't think I showed the audience quite how frightener. 
I was, when I carried out the kid, and sat down, and stuck 
him up on my knee. 

I didn't think the little beggar had it in him to act like 
that 1 

He tumbled about, and let himself fall sideways, and 
dangled his legs and arms, for all the world, like a real, 
dead doll, and when I said— 

lf Hullo, Codger, how are you to-day ? ” 

He answered, " All right, thank ye, sir! ”—in exactly the 
voice of the dummy. 

I won’t go through all the performance we gave, because 
probably you’ve seen dozens 
of them. We did all that 
we could remember of the 
real show, and I brought in 
heaps of bits about the 
school and the hospital, and 
the kiddie played up like a 
little trump. There he sat, 
with his little legs in the 
white trousers, dangling, and 
opened his great red mouth 
square at the corners, and 
turned his head stiffly to¬ 
wards me, when he spoke— 
exactly like Codger ! 

I’d never have dreamed 
he could do it—although I've 
lived in the same house with 
him all his life 1 

And the way the audience 
shouted and laughed and 
clapped—my word, it was 
fine 1 It simply went with 
a roar, and there wasn't 
time to be nervous, or 
wonder what was coming 
next. It just came! We 
went straight ahead for 
nearly an hour, and then I 
began to think that perhaps 
the kiddie’s voice would go, 


if he got too tired, and that we'd better stop pretty 
soon. 

We did stop, but not in the way I meant. 

The kid was sitting up on my knee,. staring straight in 
front of him at the soldiers, with his big eyes wide open 
and hardly % winking, when, all of a sudden, I saw that he 
was looking at something, and next instant he called out 
at the top of his voice—not Codger’s voice, but his own 
funny little pipe— 

” Oh, look! He’s on fy-er, Jimmie—the Tommy's 
on fy-er ! " 

He wriggled down from my knee and pointed towards 
one of the wounded soldiers—a chap with both legs gone. 
He was sitting in an invalid chair by himself, rather to 
one side, and he'd been laughing and clapping so hard 
that he’d never noticed that his lighted cigarette had fallen 
on the rug that was over his knees. " 

It was a woolly, fluffy sort of rug, and it had caught on 
fire ; in another minute, it would have been simply blazing, 
and probably the poor beggar would have been most 
frightfully burnt, before anyone could do anything, if that 
topping kiddie hadn't noticed the flame. 

Well, they pulled off the rug and put out the fire in a 
very few minutes, and then they all came crowding round 
me and the kid. 

Of course, he'd given away the show completely ; but, 
upon my word, they made ever so much more fuss about 
him than if he had been a real doll ! They seemed to 
think it was much cleverer than any ventriloquising—and 
perhaps it was ! 

Everybody called him a little hero, and a splendid 
little chap, and all that sort of tosh. All the women 
wanted to kiss him, and all the men shook hands, and 
our fellows simply 'wouldn’t believe at first that lie 

was my small brother! And then they had the cheek 

to say that he'd sobn cut me out, when he came to 
school ! 

They made him go through all his “Codger ” songs and 
recitations again, and the Tommies simply loaded him 
up with buttons, and cartridge-cases, and bits of shell, 

and all sorts of souvenirs. 

In fact, if the kid hadn’t 
been a real little sport, 

they’d have given him a 

bad attack of swelled 

head. 

But he only chuckled, in 
his funny little way, and 
asked if he might go and 

wash the paint olf, and have 
a proper tea ! 

The only thing he seemed 
to worry about was think¬ 
ing that he'd lost the knife 
I promised him—by calling 
out about the lire and giving 
the show away ! 

After I told him he was 
going to get it all the same, 
he was as pleased as Punch, 
and when I happened to go 
into his room, after he 
was asleep that night, I’m 
blessed if he hadn't got the 

old knife tucked away 

under his cheek, quite 

safe. 

No — I’ve never come 

across such a topping little 
chap in my life as that kiddie 
brother of mine ! 










CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES, 

III.—An outrigger fishing-boat of Southern India. 
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F'OOTBALL 

coMptru. 


Six New Footballs to be awarded. Cameras, Handsome Volumes 
Pocket-knives, and Fountain Pens offered 
,r’~* as Consolation Prizes. 


K OOTBALL Competitions have 

favour with our readers. The 

too, must follow the regu¬ 
lations given, as departure 
from these may result in disqualification. One Prize 
Football only can be won by any reader during the 
current season, but the same prize-winner is eligible to 
receive minor prizes, should he succeed in several sub¬ 
jects. The decision of the Editor must be regarded as final 
in all cases. 

All the footballs aw*arded will be supplied by Messrs. 
John Wisden & Co., the well-known sports outfitters. 


2. A Football Song, in Three Verses. ( Writers may 
choose either the Rugby or the Association game as their 
theme.) 

3. Drawing Competition.—A Football Nightmare. 
(All drawings to be done on postcards in pen-and-ink.) 

4. My Most Memorable Game. (Accounts to be limited 
to 200 words and to be vouched for as true. Both sides of the 
paper used may be written upon, if desired.) 

5. The Funniest Football Storyette I have heard. 
(Postcards may be used in this competition, and in all cases 
competitors must give the source of the anecdote if taken from 
another paper.) 

6. Drawing Competition.—Our Heavy Forward 
Breaks Through. (All drawings to be done on postcards 
in pen-and-ink.) 


REGULATIONS. 

1. The competitor's name, age, and address must be 
written legibly on each postcard or essay paper. 

2. The age limit for competitors is eighteen. 

3. Each entry must be certified as the sender's own 
original work, except (as in Competition 5) where otherwise 
stated. 

4. The closing date for the above competitions is 
December 20, 1919. 


In each competition a Splendid New Football (Rugby 
or Association, as desired) will be awarded. There will also 
be Second and Third Prizes, with many consolation 
Prizes and “ B.O.P." certificates. 


FOOTBALL COMPETITIONS. 

i. Drawing Competition.—A Comic Animal Foot¬ 
baller. (All drawings to be done on postcards in pen-and-ink.) 


Note the closing date—December 20. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy’s Own” Field Club, which was formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among " B.O.P."-ites, is. at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (lid.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be self-supporting and aelf-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use. are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 


j THI 


THE COMING SEASON. 


WVvWWVuvVvv 


Once again we stand on the threshold of a new volume of the 
" B.O.P.," and are facing another year of Field Club activity. 
At such a period it is only natural that we shall take a glance 
forward; but before doing so w>c can with pride momentarily 
glance back. 

The past season has been one of uninterrupted progress for 
the B.O.F.C., the surest proof of which is that its membership 
has increased steadily since 1918. All over Great Britain and 
the Colonies, and here and there throughout the rest of the 
world, branches of the Field Club have been established or 
new members enrolled. And hardly a day passes but that I 
receive welcome letters on every variety of topic from members 
who are living tucked away in far 
distant spots, the very names of 
which have been previously un¬ 
known to me. Truly the Field 
Club transforms its members into 
a great band of brothers; as far 
apart residentially, perhaps, as the 
torrid and frigid zones; yet all 
united by a love of nature, and 
enthusiasm for a common cause. 

Yes, and some of the fellows who 
write to me are positively brimming 
over with enthusiasm. A notion 
comes into their heads, and straight 
away they proceed to “ write to 
* Rambler 1 about it." Very glad 
indeed I am to get their letters, 
and shall always be delighted to 
hear from apy member who has 
something that is worth writing 
about. For all that, I am now 
request. 



To Stuff 

(See Note on 

going to voice one small 


As you know, the Field Club has been in existence for several 
years. During that time there has appeared in our Field Club 
pages a very great mass of information that is invaluable to 
nature students. From time to time I have touched upon pretty 
well most of the subjects concerning which our members require 
information. That is to say, I have told you something about 
them, and have started you along the road by giving such 
instruction as is necessary for a beginner to receive. 

In face of that fact, however, members are continually writing 
me for information that has already appeared in our pages. They 
say, "Cannot we have an article-about " this or that ? "Wiil 


'Rambler' please tell us how to do" so-and-so? And that, 
regardless of the circumstance that I long ago printed those 
identical particulars. Those particulars cannot be repeated. 
It would not be fair to our regular and systematic readers if 
from time to time we presented them with the same information 
all over again. The only thing to be done is for every reader 
to carefully preserve each number of the " B.O.P." as it comes 
into his possession, or, as so many do, have the numbers bound 
into one volume. And before any fellow takes up his pen to 
indite a query to " Rambler " he should, for his own sake quite 
as much as for mine, first make sure that what he wants to 
know has not already been expounded in these pages. We have 
given a huge bulk of instruction, you know, both on everyday 
and on quite out-of-the-way matters, and it is there for the 
seeking. 

Now let me say something as to a new feature and as to 
an old one of these pages. 

In the last volume, our monthly 
illustrated series dealing with Hawk 
Moths was much appreciated, and 
I know that shcerly by the intro¬ 
duction thus afforded not a few 
fellows were converted into ardent 
entomologists. The Field Club may 
be said to occupy two spheres of 
activity, the one devoted to Natural 
History and the other to Home Pets. 
This time it is the turn of those 
who are fond of and wish to keep 
pets. And in choosing Fancy 
Pigeons as the subject of our series, 
I am confident that we shall appeal 
to a very large percentage of our 
members. On every count, and 
knowing him very well indeed, I 
have a whole-hearted admiration 
for the pigeon. And I have no hesitation in asserting that 
any reader of our " Boy’s Own " Pigeon Loft series who, 
from such perusal, is tempted to take up the pigeon fancy, will 
find that he has adopted a most fascinating and instructive 
hobby. 

The accustomed feature of our pages to which I will now 
refer, is our monthly “ What to Do ” programme. That little 
table of tasks to be accomplished will be retained in the new 
volume, because, as a member wrote me last week, " We simply 
can,’t do without it." Really and truly, I don't think that we 
can, and for the following reason. 

As it is easy to understand, the majority of our young Nature 
observers require to be told w'hat they are to achieve. Anyway, 


Insects. 

“ Grease.”) 
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they need to know the sort of things they are to essay, out and 
about amidst the wild. In setting forth for a ramble, it is a 
considerable advantage to have some definite object in view’. 
Perhaps you are going to find a particular kind of tree or plant, 
to watch some individual variety of bird going about its home 
affairs, or to obtain some special and peculiar specimens of 
Natural History objects. That affords you a specific and definite 
aim in undertaking your outing, and is far better than mere 
strolling along waiting for something to turn up. 

As I have said before, our “ What to Do ” list of hints for 
work to be accomplished is intended to put you on the track 
of scores of other items of the kind that month by month may 
be attempted. It is for you, and for the Hon. Secs, of our 
branches and others, to supplement that brief list with simi¬ 
lar suggestions. In a way, that sort of work is exploration, 
and of exploration every boy worthy of the name is fond. That 
is why our favourite “ What to Do " feature is to be retained. 
Indeed, if I wished to do so, I am fairly certain that the majority 
of our members would not let me part with it. 

That concludes my little opening address to you in the first 
number of the new volume. Like a healthy boy, the Field 
Club gains strength w’ith its years, and if we make as much 
progress this year as we did last, I, at any rate, shall be fully 
satisfied. Apart from the knowledge of Natural History that is 
gained, the study of Nature is in a hundred ways beneficial 
to any boy. And he who is best equipped for reading the Book 
of Nature is like- 


One word of advice w’e wall offer to all young pigeon fanciers. 
No matter what breed of bird it be that you adopt, make real 
pets of your pigeons, care for them yourself, talk to them, 
handle them, render them quite tame. Whether for home life, 
for showing, for high flying, or for distance racing, that is the 
best way for enabling yodr bird to do full justice to itself. 

With that gentle admonition we hereby open the doors of the 
" Boy's Own ” Pigeon Loft to all and sundry, conscious of the 
fact that its inmates are worthy the regard of those w r ho admire 
splendid living things. 

NO. I.—THE JACOBIN. 

During the past tw’enty years or so this variety has been 
improved almost beyond recognition, as one might say. As a 
matter of fact, though, the hood of the “ Jack " always iden¬ 
tifies him at sight, and makes him a very pretty bird when he is 
trotting about in search of food. Here are some useful notes as 
to the Jacobin standard, as adopted by the Jacobin Society. 

Hood .—Should be long, and reaching forward to the front of 
the skull, thick and even at the edges, fitting almost close to the 
head, and well built up behind. Chain .—Long and full, covering 
well over the beak and eyes, lying flat to the cheeks. Mane .— 
Of an arched shape, springing from the back in a thin even line, 
forming a junction with the hood. Rose (or Rosette).—Round 
and clearly defined. Head .—Should be small, but slightly w’ide 

and round in front. 


wise most likely to 
ad equately in¬ 
terpret the won¬ 
drous Book of Life 
itself. 
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| THE 44 BOY'S \ 
i OWN ” l 

i PIGEON l 
LOFT. | 

There is at 
present what may 
be termed a boom 
in pigeons. The 
pigeon proved to be 
one of the decided 

successes of the The <« Boy's Own ” Pigeon Lofi. 

great war, for, con- 

Whof wai (Champion Yellow Jacobins, the property of Mr. Harold Wilkinson, Hon. Sec. of the Jacobin Society, 
rrary i The ^rd Qn ex t reme left is a famous prize-winner.) 

at first anticipated, 
carrier pigeons, in 

certain circumstances, were found to provide the very best 
means of communication possible for the use of our sea, land, 
and air forces. Each year of the war saw more and more 
homers being trained for the service of their country, and 
wonderful stories could be told of their marvellous and invaluable 
achievements. Gallant little feathered friends 1 Truly it may 
be said that in their unique way they, too, helped to save the 
Empire. And, incidentally, they have thus effected much in 
increasing the popularity of the pigeon fancy generally. 

Pigeons are ideal pets for boys. They are very interesting 
and even amusing, are clean and contented, healthy and hardy, 
not troublesome to house, and easy to feed and tend. Pigeons 
are fine, bold, intelligent birds, comely in confinement and 
dashing when on the wing. With their graceful proportions, 
clear cut outlines, and beautiful colouring, they are a joy to 
look upon, and their pleasing ways and engaging actions render 
them a perpetual source of satisfaction to their owner. No boy 
who is fond of animals, who is a lover of nature, and is in search 
of bright, happy, and companionable bird pets can make a 
mistake if he “ goes in for ” pigeons. 

And what a variety of pigeons there is to select from ! Why, 
you have your choice of perhaps twenty different kinds, of 
all sorts of shapes and sizes, and styles and colours, some of 
them best suited for retaining in the loft, others for the show 
pen, for carrying messages, and for pigeon flying and racing. 

Each separate breed of fancy pigeon has individual character¬ 
istics of its own ; all of them are alluring. In this admirably 
illustrated series of short articles there will be noticed every kind 



: 


Beak. — Short and 
slightly stout, with 
a downward ten¬ 
dency. Eyes. —Pearl 
or white. Size. — 
Small as possible. 
Colour. — Rich and 
lustrous, even in 
shade and free from 
chequering. Shape 
of body. —Long, 
slender at shoulders, 
and gradually taper- 
t ing to tail ; flights 
long and carried 
above tail. Legs and 
Feet. — Legs short 
and free from feather 
on shank ; feet small 
and fine. Standard 
colours. — Red, yel- 

. ” Pigeon Lofi. J° w - b ‘a ck ; white, 

blue k and silver. 

>ld Wilkinson, Hon. Sec. of the Jacobin Society. Our Dhotocraoh 

is a famous prize-winner.) , ^ 8 ii 

K shows three yellow 

Jacobins, the pro¬ 
perty of Mr. Harold Wilkinson, of Swinton Park, Manchester, 
who is the hon. sec. of the Jacobin Society. The bird on the 
left has been a winner of many prizes at important shows. 
In purchasing Jacobins you should seek for length and profusion 
of feather on a small body. Do not buy any bird that has 
loose and open feathers or that has dark eyes. In all proba¬ 
bility the boy fancier will have to be satisfied with Jacobins 
having smaller hoods than those of the prize birds here shown. 
But, though less successful in the show pen, these will be better 
fliers. 


t GREASE. 


As most entomologists are only too painfully aware, grease 
is one of the chief bugbears of the collector of butterflies and 
moths. In particular is grease liable to attack and ruin one’s 
specimens of the larger moths. It spreads over the wings and 
body until the whole insect has the appearance of having been 
dipped in oil. 

The two most usual remedies adopted are as follows :— 
i. To stuff the insect, by cutting off the abdomen at the waist 
(see sketch), removing the contents with a bent pin and a small 
paint-brush, and then stuffing the cavity with cotton wool. When 
the abdomen has dried it can be neatly stuck back in position by 
the aid of a little seccotine, care being, of course, required, if 


of fancy pigeon best for boys to keep. Some of the pictures 
will be photographs of famous prize-winning birds, and infor¬ 
mation direct from the foremost “ speciality " pigeon clubs will 
be a prime feature of the contributions. Pigeon culture has 
progressed enormously of late years, and here you will find it 
portrayed quite up to date. 


the operation is to prove a success. A drop or two of a weak 
solution of formalin placed upon the wool will help to preserve 
t^ie insect. 

2. Immerse the insect entirely in methylated spirits or else 
in benzoline, and let it remain undisturbed for a few hours. 
When performed for the first time this may appear to be rath 


* 
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a drastic and risky experiment. If, however, the specimen, on 
being removed from the liquid, is left some time in the open air, 
the spirit evaporates, and the moth looks as good, if not better, 
than ever. 


* 

U 


THE COYOTE. 


** Meesteh-chaggoneesh is the fastest furred thing that the 
Great Spirit ever made.” 

That is an old saying of the Indians on the Saskatchewan 
plains, the animal indicated by that queer name being the 
Coyote, or Prairie Wolf. Though much resembling his cousin 
the Common Grey Wolf in build and colour, the Coyote is 
much more speedy, and is very difficult to ride down even 
when the hunter is mounted on a fast horse. 

In the south-western portion of the United States the Coyotes 
are found in large numbers. They run wild in packs, and 
most skilfully help each other in hunting. Their bark is not 
unlike that of a dog, and when a fleet-footed band of them is 
hard on the trail of some marked down quarry its members 
may emit their *' music ” just like a pack of hounds that is 
hunting a fox. Why do they bark ? has sometimes been asked. 
If they ran in silence they might the more easily approach 
their intended victim. But then, not all the Coyotes join 
in the barking. Some of 
them are either waiting 
silently in hiding, or are run¬ 
ning mute and parallel to the 
trail. Towards these silent 
ones the quarry is driven, and 
as a result of this manoeuvre 
these swiftly ensure the end. 

Where man comes densely 
upon the plains the Coyotes 
disappear. But the solitary 
hunter is looked upon by them 
almost as a friend. The Coy¬ 
otes live in burrows on the 
prairie, and in some places, 
when the hunter or trapper 
fires his gun, crowds of Coy¬ 
otes rise from the earth and 
stare at him or actually come 
towards him. They are wait¬ 
ing till the hunter has cut up 
the animal he has shot and 
they can then venture to the 
spot and devour the offal. 

The Indians catch young 
Coyotes in traps and easily 
tame them. Coyotes are, in 
deed, perhaps the red man's 
most popular pets. Some¬ 
times the Coyote is trained to help the Indians in hunting, 
perhaps by retrieving. The Coyote, which has a somewhat 
hard mouth, as they say of retriever dogs, is induced to let go 
the prize by the simple expedient of the Indian master pinching 
his Coyote servant’s hind leg. 

Three feet is about the average length of a Coyote's body 
and head, added to which there are some fifteen inches of bushy, 
woolly, and long-haired tail. The body is covered with lead- 
coloured fur composed of long hairs with a base of thick wool, 
dark blackish-grey along the spine. The tail is grey-brown 
with black tip. ” Mecsteh-chaggoneesh ” has a useful pelt. 


to soak into the fibres of the cloth. The material after this 
treatment is quite waterproof, and it is hardly any heavier or 
stiffer than ordinary cloth. You could prepare tent-cloth and 
cloths to spread on the ground for you to sleep on ; in fact, 
anything that you use outdoors. 

(S. Leonard Basting 


| B.O F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 

A.VW* >^wvwvvvvvvvv\^vvv v wivi^vv»<vvv 

As announced in the September number, the Prize Awards 
in the Field Club competitions for June and July were un¬ 
avoidably held over from last volume. They will be found 
below. Once more it is gratifying to note the continued ex¬ 
cellence of the drawings, photos, and nature notes sent in by 
competitors. In the majority of cases there is real evidence 
of close personal observation, w’hich it is the aim of the Field 
Club to inculcate and develop. Many of the coloured drawings 
of flowers, birds and insects were as good as any received during 
the year. The following is the award :— % 

June Competition. —Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note: 
Laurence J. Crampton, 58 Thombury Road, Spring Grove, 
Isleu’orth. Half guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : Harold 
Hyde, 8 Vernon Terrace, Bath. 

Extra Prizes of Five-Shilling Books: A. M. Smith, 117 



When camping out, it is extremely useful to have waterproof 
material for keeping out the damp. Canvas, or any kind of 
material, can be rendered absolutely waterproof by the following 
plan. Get a number of ordinary candles and melt these down 
in an iron vessel. Take out the wicks. Next remove the pan 
with the melted wax right away from the fire and mix with 
the paraffin double the quantity of gasoline. On no account 
must this be done near to a fire, as gasoline is, of course, very 
inflammable. Whilst the mixture is still somewhat warm, brush 
it over the cloth that you wish to render waterproof. You could 
use an ordinary paint-brush for this purpose. Set the cloth 
aside to dry a little and, wiien it hardly feels damp at all, go 
over the whole surface with a warm iron. This helps the paraffin 


WHAT TO DO— 
NOVEMBER. 

I. The trees are now 
nearly all leafless. But 
look around for an oak- 
tree, and you will find 
that it still retains its 
Jeaves. Examine the 
leaves and you will 
discover that not only 
are they withered and 
brown, but they appear 
almost as if made of 
leather. The oak is late 
in leafing, and (probably 
owing to that reason) it 
keeps its leaves maybe a 
month longer than do the 
other trees. 

II. Scan almost any ex¬ 
tended landscape and 

The Coyote. note the presence of ever¬ 

green trees. These are 
such as cedars, firs, pines, 
cypresses and yews. The occurrence of such trees you 
can easily detect, because, with their leaves full on 
them, they appear as dark shadows scattered here 
and there over the country-side. 

III. Starlings have increased in number over 
nearly the whole of this country. Look out for one 
of the immense winter flocks of them, searching the 
country for food. Such flocks roost in thick old woods 
and hedges, and just before they retire to rest for the 
night they present a wonderful spectacle, for the 
entire flock performs astounding massed evolutions 
in the air ere the thousands of birds settle down into 
their sleeping-places ; so search the open for a flock 
of starlings. 

IV. The Short-Eared Owl comes to spend the winter 
with us, particularly in the South of England. Be 
on the alert, so that its curious erratic flights shall 
catch your eye, for this owl is the only member of 
its family that habitually hunts for its food by day. 
When first these owls arrive here they keep together 
in small parties, most interesting to observe. The 
best places for short-eared owls are in open country 
where short-tailed field-mice abound, for the latter 
are the former’s chief prey. 

V. Woods and parks, and particularly the tree- 
trunks therein, are the most likely places to examine 
for the few moths of this Season, such as the Sprawler, 
December Moth, Winter Moth, Tawny Pinion, and 
Dark Sword-Grass. 
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Priory Road, Hastings; E. Rose, " Blair Athol/' Market 
Street, Hoylake. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: Philip C. 
Humphreys, 145 Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 4 ; Leslie C. 
Robinson, 10 Cheltenham Road, Southend-on-Sea ; T. G. 
Wilson, 72 Merrion Road, Balls Bridge, Co. Dublin ; Albert 
E. Barnard, 95 Damall Road, AtterclifJe, Sheffield. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : H. B. Masters, 
The Laurels, 15 Clarendon Road. Lewisham, S.E. 13 ; Edith 
Myers, 13 Derry Hill, Menston, Wharfedale ; Eric Deuchars, 
40 Sea Road, Bexhill on-Sea ; Theodore Fothergill, Old 
Farm House, Cramond Bridge, Linlithgowshire. ► 

Specially Commended : Vivian Barry, Old Charlton, S.E. 7 ; 
E. H. Trenchard, Colyford ; D. Hartill, Solihull; E. C. Green, 
Moulton ; Andrew Peacock, Girvan; J. D. Shaw, Hove; 
D. Buller, Hove ; Gordon Stabler, Dorchester ; Thomas O'Neil, 
Bath ; A. C. T. Brown, Harrow; H. H. S. Collyer, Southend ; 
L. Stevens, Midhurst; W. L. Tweedale, Abersoch ; Reg. A. 
Smith, Burton-on-Trent; Seth Holding, Adlington ; Philip 
Foran, Ottawa; Honor Hamilton, Dolgelly; A. McGilchrist, 
Parley; Percy G. Robertson. Harlesden; J. B. Nanson, Can¬ 
terbury, N.Z.; E. H. Bull, Northampton ; J. W. IJ. Mayes, 
Holbeck ; R. G. Chester, Rajamundry, India; J. Worthing¬ 
ton, Radclifie; Gordon E. Newell, Whitstable ; E. J. Lines, 
Wimbledon ; J. L. Fair bairn, Edinburgh ; Thomas Birbeck, 
Sunderland; David Morgan, Victoria, Australia ,* George 
Paton, Port Glasgow ; George Aitken, Glasgow ; Ralph Seagar, 
Auckland. 

July. —Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note: James A. 
Merifield, 5 Club Mill Terrace, Brockwell, Chesterfield. Half¬ 


guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : John S. Johnston, Rowan 
Bank, Corstorphine, Edinburgh. 

Extra Prizes of Five-Shilling Books : Janet Young. 
3 Engayne Gardens, Upminster ; Cecilia Bedford, the Rye- 
lands, Taynton, Glos. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : Oliver Bills, 
43 Davenant Road, Upper Holloway, N. ; S. N. Allen, 86 
Union Road, Leytonstone ; H. Rennett, Glen Errol, Port 
Errol, Aberdeenshire; James E. Lucas, 28 Oxford Street. 
Rugby. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : T. F. RehsTeiner , 
Rossall School, Trists’ House, Fleetwood ; Lloyd Woodhouse, 
Penincline, Dinorwig, Cwmyglo R.S.O., Carnarvonshire ; 
Ethel Griggs, Springcroft, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. ; Ifor 
H. Jones, 9 Edward Street, Neath; Margaret Rowling, 
Beeleigh, Waldegrave Gardens, Upminster. 

Specially Commended : William McRostie, Port Patrick ; 
John S. Stronge, New Plymouth ;, Hedwig Meineke, King 
William's Town, Cape Province ; G. A. Whipple, Cambridge ; 
Ralph S. Sharpe, Portslade ; R. Meredith-Jones, Victoria, B.C. : 
W. Kirk, Macclesfield ; H. K. Wright, Loughborough ; Mary 
Miller, Inverness ; H. J. B. Hall, Lisbon ; L. J. Hame, Dagen¬ 
ham ; Ernest Hart, Victoria. Australia ; Eric Butcher, Batter 
sea ; E. C. Miers, Doncaster ; S. G. Fletcher, Jamaica ; Eric W. 
Morse, Woodbridge ; F. Wilkins, Sheffield ; M. O. Collins, 
St. Helier’s ; Arthur Ball, Walsall; H. J. Burchmore, Luton; 
A. W. E. Soysa, Colombo, Ceylon ; Harold A. Bradly, Reigate ; 
Edwin G. Davies, Barrow-in-Furness ; Kenneth C. R. Powell, 
W. Clacton ; H. D. Craig, Victoria, Australia ; D. D. Munawecra, 
Matale, Ceylon. 


Queries and Answers. 


V. Him tom. —The best journal of the kind for you to read is “ The Zoologist/’ pub¬ 
lished by Adlard & Co. A West Newman, Ltd., of 23 Bartholomew Close, E.c. 1. 

L. Summer. —You can get a shilling book on " Fancy Mice ” from “ The Bazaar ” 
Office, Windsor House, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., or get a “ Nut¬ 
shell Booklet” on the subject from “Cage Birds” Office, 134 Fleet Street, 
B.C. 4. 

H. N. Padwick, R. Hardisty, and Stewart Lee. —You should get a copy of 
“The Insect Hunter’s Companion,” price is. 6 d„ from Adlard A Co. & West 
Newman, Ltd., 23 Bartholomew Close. E.C. r. This will tell you all you 
require to know as to the preservation of a collection of insects. 

J. A. Plowman. —As regards a jerboa, I would advise you to write to Mr. John D. 
Hamlyn, of 221 St. George's Street, London Docks, E. 1. 

Rosemary Dickson. — I would certainly advise you to at once take your cat to a 
veterinary surgeon, or let one come to see her. The complaint may prove a 
rather difficult one to treat, and it is certainly a case for a vet. 

Jokm Dale. —For advertisements of makers of aquaria, &c., see the columns of the 
“ Bazaar, Exchange and Mart,” as above. 


J. R. Nash. —You will find carrier pigeons advertised for sale in the columns of 
*’ Fur and Feather,” price 2d., published at Idle, Bradford, Yorks, or in the 
“ Bazaar, Exchange and Mart,” price 2d., published at Windsor House, Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. From the latter address you can get a shilling 
book dealing with these birds. 

W. Gare. —For books as to country rambles in your own district you should consult 
your local library. Ask Messrs. Watkins A Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C., for 
a list of the books they have, which treat of natural history work in the field. 

S. Sarluis. —Very usually you can purchase these small cacti in Covent Garden 
Market. The large London firms of florists also sell them ; you can see their 
addresses in the directory. 

R. Mowbray. —As often before explained, I cannot undertake the identification 
of specimens of any kind. - If done for one inquirer it would have to be done 
for all, and that would take up far too much time. With a little trouble you 
can certainly identify these eggs for yourself, and in the process of so doing you 
will learn much. 

Alfred Dyer. —Write to Watkins A Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C., asking for a list 
of their books dealing with such birds. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler," c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street. London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, paintiug- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : "If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price 3 d. post free. Suitable 
for veering on the cep or sleeve. 
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T. E. Digby. —Do not send us coins or tokens in a letter unless 
you register it. We have had to pay fourpence for the 
pleasure of telling you that one of those you send is a 
George the Third halfpenny of 1807, worth a penny, and 
the other is a Macclesfield halfpenny token with the head 
of Charles Roe on it. 

D. Hogg. —1. The nails are made of wire and cut off in 
lengths as they pass through a machine, which grips them 
at both ends in the finishing stage, giving them the head 
and point ; and the cross lines acrqss the head are given 
in the final squeeze. 2. You cannot make a satisfactory 
graph without glycerine. 3. There is nothing new in 
jointed canoe paddles, but they require to be carefully 
made so as to be strong at the joint. Glad to hear of the 
four canoes from our article. 

E. J. Pickering. —There is now a regulation uniform for the 

mercantile marine ; and you have no choice, as you will find 
when you visit your outfitters. See the coloured plate of these 
uniforms which will be given with next month’s “ B.O.P." 

An Old Reader and Camper. —The address is the Secretary, 
Amateur Camping Club, 4 New Union Street, ICC. 

Dr. White. —Obtain your block of yellow pine locally. There 
. must be a timber yard in Hull, of all places, where it can 
be got; but the' size you mention is almost too large for 
carving out, and you might find it better to build with 
Venetian blind laths. 

A. W. De Silva.— The Junior Philatelic Society meets a great 
need of the beginner in stamp collecting. The beginner 
often needs a helping hand ; he requires the encourage¬ 
ment of meeting and corresponding with other beginners, 
needs opportunity for exchanging stamps, and so forth. 
The annual subscription to the J.P.S. is 2s. 6 d. (62c.). 
There is no entrance fee for those under 21 years of age, 
and the small subscription includes a capital paper the 
Stamp Lover, free. The address of the Hon. General 
Secretary is 54, Park Road, Dulwich, London, S.E. 21. 

W. G., B. Slegg.— Write to the Comptroller General, Patent 
Office, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

E. Flux. —The Roman coin is worth a shilling, and the sixpence 
of 1758, for that is what it is, is worth two shillings. 

W. Kirk. —A very good description of the cartwheel penny, 
which is worth sixpence. The tw'openny piece of 18 8 is 
Maundy money and worth, perhaps, sixpence. 

J. Aspey.—There is a book on canoe-building published at the 
“ Exchange and Mart" Officein Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. Get a copy of the paper at the bookstall, or \^ite 
for their list. 

T. E. C. Langley. —You should become an Associate of the 
Royal School of Mines at South Kensington. Write to 
the Registrar for prospectus. 

H. F. Twiggs. —Perhaps you applied too much water when put¬ 
ting on, and so ruined the adhesive. More likely, though, 
the grips are of a size that is slightly too large for the 
handle-bar. The only rimedy may be to get another 
pair of the proper size, but you might try if you can dry 
them well and then fix with seccotine. On one occa¬ 
sion we ourselves fixed a loose pair of grips by coating 


the bar with seccotine, liberally covering the inside of the 
grip with French chalk, and then pushing the gnp on to 
the bar. A grip, though, that is liable to come loose is 
rather dangerous, and you will probably be well advised 
to go to the small expense of buying a new pair of grips. 

C. Blackall. —Rubbings obscure, but evidently difficult. One 
coin must be that of the two Gordians who were joint 
emperors, the Roman empire having been ruled by Gordian 
& Son in 237. The other is apparently a coin of the elder 
Gordian, when sole emj>cror. They succeeded Maximin, 
the giant emperor, who was eight and a half feet high. 

J. Steele. —If you ever read these columns you would know 
that a cartwheel twopence is worth sixpence ; and that a 
sixpence of the same reign must have its date stated. 

Daalite—1. The "How to Make" series on canoes, model 
yachts, Ac., is in preparation, and notice of its appearance 
will be given in the “ B.O.P." 2. The lubricant is graphite, 

with very little grease. 3. The Wild Birds Protection Act 
is obtainable of Wyman & Sons, Fetter Lane, and H.M. 
Stationery Office in Kingsway, and any other place where 
Government publications are sold. 4. At the time of 
writing, you can obtain the back number for December, 
1918, from this office. 

Money Collector. —1. It is what is known as a French penny, 
and not quite worth a penny. 2. East India quarter- 
anna, 1837, worth twopence. 3. No King of Italy named 
Samuel; it is Victor Emmanuel, and the coin is worth a 
jienny. 4. A French halfpenny—that is, five centimes. 
5. A Belgian two-centimes, worth about a farthing. 6. A 
Greek ten-lcpta, worfli, a penny. 7. No copper English 
penny coins of the dates you give ; they are tokens. 

Enquirer (Leeds).— 1. It is not a coin, but a commemorative 
medal struck in honour of Garibaldi, who was bom in 1807. 

2. We have had several series of articles on photography, 
and the subject will be dealt with again. 

C. F. H. —1. The syphon must be refilled at the factory. 2. 
For oiling a bat, use raw linseed-oil bought at a chemist's. 

3. A good maker. 4. The crossbill is a winter visitor. The 
few that remain build in fir trees and generally at the top. 

Beata, G. F. Youngs and J. K. Chappell— At a local shop 
where cameras are sold there are generally a few pamphlets 
issued by the Kodak and other people, obtainable for 
nothing or at a nominal price, giving all the information 
you ask for. Bayley's Complete Photographer was a 
useful book when published ; but for the most recent works, 
write to the Editor of " Photography," 20 Tudor Street 
E.C. 4. 

H. Redford. —Write direct to the secretary, Royal Astronomical 
Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 

C. H. Cotton. —The Keeper of Egyptian Antiquities at the 
British Museum is Dr. A. Wallis Budge. He would prob¬ 
ably give you the information if you were to write to him. 


Queries lor this page must be addressed to the Eddor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, 
London. E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked " Correspondence." As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the "B.O.P." going to 
press somnhat m advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over 
some time. Every endeavour »i made to insert them as early as possible. 


V 
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Our Open Column and Note-Book. 


“SUM£R IS ICUMEN IN” 

A T the end of the first day's ride from London on a cycle 
tour along the Thames Valley I arrived at the busy 
town of Reading. After arranging for a roof over 
my head that night, I sallied forth sight-seeing. Now, 
where do you think I went first ? The biscuit factories ?— 
not quite. The University ?—scarcely. The beautiful rivers 
Thames and Kennet ? No, bigger game than all of these—a 
memorial to one of the most famous pieces of music in the 
world. It is a stone tablet in which is cut a copy of “ Sumer 
is icumcn in," fastened to one of the ancient crumbling walls 
of the ruins of Reading Abbey which was founded in 1121 
by Henry I. 

The composer of this particular piece of music was a monk 
at this abbey about the year 1230. His name was John ; his 
surname no one knows. The ancient records of the abbey refer 
to him as " nostre fratre Johanne de Fornsete "—our brother 
John of Fornsete. He must have been a fine old chap—stout, 
with broad, red, laughing face, always singing, a jolly " Hail 
fellow, well-met " type of man. But he was the most wonderful 
musician in the world at that time and he was an Englishman. 


The mu^ic of the people of that time consisted largely of 
folk songs, i.e. melodies sung in unison and without accompani¬ 
ment. Already, however, the Church had commenced to use 
" harmony," i.e. the singing cr playing of two or more different 
notes at the same time. At first this was done by singing 
the same melody four notes above or below at the-same time, 
which sounds very curious and wearisome to us. Then this was 
sung five notes away. Next came a mixture—the tune being 
sometimes four, sometimes five notes above or below the original 
melody. . 

By the time of the Normans we find two or more tunes being 
sung together, notes being three, four, five and six notes from 
the original song. By the time of Magna Charta we find a 
tenor singer holding on like grim death to a slow melody while 
other voices warbled around his tune in shorter notes. All this 
music sounded very harsh, clumsy, and most discordant, and 
with the exception of one single piece continued to sound so 
for 200 years more; Such was the state of music when John 
wrote his famous work. 

That one exception—the only piece of music of that time 
we can listen to with enjoyment—is " Sumer is icumen in." 
Think what a great musician old John must have been. Con¬ 
sider what he did :— 

1. He found what almost certainly was an old folk-song—- 
the tune of " Sumer is icumcn in." 

2. He altered and arranged this in such a clever way that 
if four people sing the same tune, each one commencing four 
bars or measures after the other, the music sounds quite agree¬ 
able with no discords; in fact, he wrote a “ canon " or “round,” 
which no one. else did again for another 200 years. 

3. Not content with that he actually added a " ground bass," 


i.e. a different tune for a bass singer. And this also he wrote 
in canon and for two voices instead of one. Now you can 
understand, I hope, why we must consider John of Fornsete as 
a very great musician—he invented musical ideas 200 years 
before anyone else was clever enough to use them. 

41. Another wonderful fact is that he used our modern scah 
(d, r, m, f, s, 1, t. d 1 ) whereas at that time they used other scale*;, 
or modes (one old mode was—d, r, re, f, s, 1 , ta, d‘). Truly tin 
piece was a miracle. 

The words you sing to this song have been put into our 
modern language. John wrote them in the good old Bcrkshirc 
or Wiltshire dialect, thus :— 

" Sumer is icumen in, lhude sing cuccu, 

Groweth sed, and bloweth med. And springth the wode 
nu. Sing cuccu. 

Awe bleteth after lomb, Lhouth after calve cu ; 

Bullue stereth, Bucke verteth, murie sing cuccu. 

Cuccu, cuccu, welsong is thy cuccu ; ne swik thu naver 
nu.V 

Can you imagine the old monks singing this with all their 
might and main, making the rafters ring again 
and again ? A second set of words was written 
in Latin; but they fit clumsily and were pro¬ 
bably an afterthought. The actual manuscript 
in John's own writing in red and blue colours 
lies carefully looked after in the British Museum. 
The illustration is a rough copy of the opening 
bars. 

Now, we should be proud of our great composer 
John of Fornsete. Before any Belgians, Germans, 
or French wrote their canons and harmony, old John had 
written it 200 years before. 

Then remember him, especially when people say England 
has no musicians, never did have, never will have—she is 
not a musical country, and so on. We have led the nations in 
music more than once, and shall do so again ere long, in the 
sphere of chamber music. 

So here's to old John of Fornsete and his merry singing monks, 
and when you sing the good old song of Spring and England’s 
green fields, try to sing it as well as they—even better. 

H. E. Randerson, A.Mus.T.C.L. 

* * * 

THE BOOKMARK. 

A correspondent of a foreign journal relates the following : 

A young lady once presented me with a bookmark, having 
the inscription “ God bless you ! " and exacted a promise 
that it should be placed in my Bible, but never to remain a 
day opposite the same chapter. Faithful to my promise I took 
it home, and, rubbing from the lids of my Bible the dust of a 
week, I placed it in the first chapter of Matthew, and daily 
read a chapter and changed its place. I had not read long 
before I became interested as I had never been before in this 
good book, and I saw in its truths that I was a sinner and 
must repent if I would be saved. I there promised God that 
I would seek His face at the earliest opportunity, and if He saw 
fit to convert my soul, I would spend my life in His cause. 

It came ; I sought His face and received the smiles of His love, 
and now I have a hope within me big with immortality ; and 
all do I attribute to that bookmark and the grace of God. 


5 
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The opening bars of John of Fornsete’s song. 
(From the original MS. in the British Museum.) 
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IN 

LIGHTER 

MOOD 



AIMED TOO HIGH. 

An inspector'visiting a provincial school was much worried 
by the noise of the scholars in the next room. At last, unable 
to bear it any longer, he opened the door and burst upon the class. 
Seeing one boy taller than the others talking a great deal, he 
caught him by the collarr, carried him to his own room, and 
planted him in the chair, saying, " Now, sit there and be quiet! " 
Ten minutes later a small head appeared round the door, and a 
meek little voice said, “ Please, sir, you’ve got our teacher." 


WELL PROVIDED. 

It was the usual type of holiday 
train—very slow and sure. The 
passengers grew more and more 
impatient. When the train made 
one more halt at a station, a couple 
of youthful heads were thrust out 
of adjacent windows and a voice 
exclaimed sarcastically : 

" Come on, Jack ; let’s get out 
and pick a few flowers ! " 

“ Put that head in," said the 
harassed guard as he passed. 
" There ain’t no flowers ere.” 

" All right,” was the cheerful 
answer, ” but I’ve got a packet of seeds in my pocket.” 


NO COMPARISON. 



the sound of a fog-horn, apparently from a vessel very close 
and showing no lights. 

" Port your helm l " shouted the captain, and the order was 
obeyed. Then he blew his horn again. Back from the same 
relative position, although the ship had altered her course three 
points, came the sound of that answering fog-horn. 

“ Hard aport 1 " roared the captain. That, too, was done, 
and the signal was tried again. Back from exactly the same 
position, although his vessel had now changed her course seven 
points, came the sound of that fog-horn. 

The captain, alarmed, was just 
going to give the order to reverse 
engines, when one of the officers dis¬ 
covered that the supposed fog-horn 
was only the cow that was carried 
on the forward deck to supply fresh 
milk for the passengers. 

* * * 

A SMART RETORT. 

Treasury notes, as we are taught 
to call our money, are all right, but 
they haven't the jingle and glitter of 
gold coin. This is the opinion of a 
certain railway porter, who has a 
weekly growl about it on pay day. 

Recently he received a particularly 
dirty pound note. This he fingered so gingerly that the pay 
cleric said chaffingly : 

" Frightened of the germs, Tom ? " 

Tom eyed his questioner sadly as he retorted : ” Not a bit, 
sir. No germ could live on a railway porter's money." 



A man residing on the outskirts of London was recentlv 
exhibiting a new typewriter to his father-in-law who was up 
from the country on a visit. He tapped the keys for a minute 
or two, to show his proficiency. 

" There ! What do you think of that ? " he asked. 

" Well 1 " was the rural one's reply, " it’s a fine instrument, 
and maybe it’s 'igh-class music ; but, bless yer 1 fer somethink 
touchin’, you should ’ear my boy Jim on 'is melodeon.” 

* * * 

THAT FOG-HORN. 

Many a sea-captain has sailed round the world since the 
adventurous voyage of Captain Cook, but few navigators have 
tried what the captain of an East Indiaman used to relate as an 
experience of his own. 

He was out on a foggy night, and sounded his fog-horn, as 
every wise captain should. From the starboard side came 


THE WRONG TUNE. 

Hamlet Fitzshakespeare, the author, producer, and principal 
actor in the thrilling drama, " When Fierce Assassin Sniped 
his Gold : or, The Vengeance of the Plumber," met a friend 
the other evening. 

" Hallo, Fitz 1 " exclaimed the latter. " I hear that you 
sacked the whole of your orchestra last night." 

" Yes, the silly asses ! " exclaimed the great tragedian. 
" They went and spoiled the best scene in the whole play." 

" Goodness me, whatever for ? " 

" Well, I told the leader to pick out appropriate music for 
each scene, and you know the thrilling passage when the judge 
condemns me to death ? " 

" Yes, yes." 

"•When the judge*put on the black cap the pack of idiots at 
once struck up, * Where did you get that hat ? 



MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is oflered each month for 
the best short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The 
storyettes need not be original, but where they are selected, the source 
must be stated. Stories for this page, which must be submitted on or 
l**fore the 22nd of each month, may be «ent on postcards, if desired, and 
in all cases the name and address of the sender must be cleariy written. 
The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be regarded as final. 
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(Complete in this Number.) 

Pork and Apple Sauce. 

A School Story of the Christmas Term. 

By A. C. BOOTH. 


I. 

ANKLY, Podgson was the very last 
chap you would expect to have 
enemies. He was so trustful and 
confiding, so awfully kind and good- 
natured, that everyone at St. 
Wilfrid's loved him. 

He wasn't much to look at—very 
tall, thin, and round-shouldered. 
He wore great thick glasses, and was 
dreadfully short-sighted, so that he 
couldn't take part in any games. He 
didn't seem to mind, and put in the 
time taking out the little kids, and 
telling them stories, and they just 
worshipped him. You never saw him 
without a crowd of them hanging on 
his arms. 

Podgson's great passion was 
history. He had read every book 
on the subject in the school before 
he was twelve, and all the fellows in 
the Fourth Form believed that he 
knew a great deal more about it 
than old Wheeler, our History master, 
at least about the interesting parts 
like battles, and murders and all 
that. He wasn't quite so strong on 
statutes and treaties. 

But he was absolutely gone on 
everything old ; he visited museums, and gloated for hours 
over fossils and old furniture. He was fearfully excited 
when a Roman vase was found in the playing-field, and 
his great ambition was to write a history of Colstead, our 
village. He used to collect all the tit-bits he could find 
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for it, and would talk to the old labouring Johnnies in 
the fields, and drink in their local legends. 

Of course he was always getting his leg pulled, for nothing 
was too wild or wonderful for Podgson to believe. Robin¬ 
son saved a rabbit-bone from dinner one day, and then 
scratched on it with his compasses a*drawing of the weirdest 
extinct animal that you ever didn't see. It was extinct 
with a vengeance. He buried it in the ground for a week 
and then brought it to Podgson, and asked gravely if it 
would interest him. Podgson washed it, and said that it 
was, no doubt, a Neolithic drawing, but he couldn’t place 
the animal—it didn’t belong to any known fossil species ! 

I should think not, indeed, as it looked like a cross be¬ 
tween a baboon and a caterpillar ! Robinson said that he 
had always understood that extinct animals were different 
from ours, and pretended to be offended. Podgson trea¬ 
sured the bone in his irmseum till Mr. Wheeler persuaded 
him that it was a fake, and then he was grieved. 

Sometimes the boys invented documents and pretended 
they were family trees, till Douglas gave the show away 
by putting in Methuselah as one of his ancestors. Judging 
by the incidents they unearthed from the home records, 
the history in the past ages must have been a sight jollier 
affair than it is now. Why, Jones Minor’s tenth grand¬ 
father back had grown a beard, killed a Saracen, and 
married twice before he was fifteen. 

But as Podgson got more and more learned, he was able 
to discover their mistakes, so that gradually they left off 
teasing him ; for he never got mad, but only looked so hurt 
and disappointed that it became an understood thing that 
no one was to have him on. But he still made howlers 
himself. 

Once a party of us were visiting an old eleventh-century 
monastery near Colstead, and Podgson was put in charge. 
After he'd shown us all the cloisters and niches, and made us 
imagine the old monks pacing up and down, telling their 
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beads, he suddenly noticed a slab of stone let in the ground, 
with some queer marks on it. He got quite excited over 
it, but couldn’t see it mentioned in the guide-book. He 
decided at last that it must be one of those funny old 
oubliettes, where the bounders dropped the guests they 
didn’t like. 

As we were leaving, we saw a poor and aged man 
a-sitting on a wheelbarrow, outside the house attached to 
the monastery, and Podgson said : 

“ Is there any story connected with this interesting 
old stone ? ’* 

“ No, sir, not as I knows of,” said the man. 

" No history at all ? ” asked poor Podgson, loth to give up 
his theories. 

“No, sir; it's just where the family here used to w’ash 
the motor.” 

Podgson turned away, speechless, and you may guess 
that the story lost nothing by 
the time it reached school. 

During the spring term of 
last year, Podgson had made 
two enemies. They were 
Grundon and Pinkerton, new 
boys, and rather rotters. 

They told tales to the masters, 
and cried if they were hit, 
and if any chap pinched their 
pencils, or hid their books, 
they got their parents to write 
and complain to the Head. 

So they were not very popular. 

They got the Fourth Form’s 
back up at last in this way. 

We had all agreed that as 
apples w’ere so scarce last year, 
we'd pool all we could get, 
and share out equally. Pin¬ 
kerton and Grundon were told 
of this when they came, and 
as they hadn't got any at all, 
agreed readily. After blowing themselves out on the 
Form’s apples, what did they do when a hamper came 
for Pinkerton, but keep it dark, and eat all the apples 
themselves ! 

But it was found out. Young Fisher discovered thirty 
cores under Grundon's bed, far back, where thfc, housemaid 
hadn’t swept. Silly asses! If they’d been wiser they’d 
have eaten the cores, or thrown them away safely and 
finished the job. 

When the offence became known, we were all absolutely 
mad, but determined to say nothing to them till we could 
think of a really good way of paying them out. 

We were standing in the corridor discussing this, and 
watching the carpenter at work there, when Podgson 
came blundering along. 

“ I say, you chaps, what do you think ? ” That was 
how he always began. 

“ Well,” said Peters, “ what treasure have you found 
now, old man ? *' He was very fond of Podgson, and never 
let anyone tease him. 

“ Why, I've got a book that tells the origins of names. 
You can see here why you are called Brown, Jones or 
Robinson; it’s most awfully interesting. It's got nearly 
all the surnames in the school in it.” 

“ Not half a bad idea,” said Peters; “ tell us about it.” 

“ Well,” said Podgson, “ there are the names of trades, 
like Smith, Thatcher, Miller, Tyler, Cooper, Wright; and 
the names of places, where people lived, like Hill, Lane, 
Castle, Dale, Mills, Pond, Mount, Field, and so on. Then 
there were people who were something like animals, so the 
names arose of Fox, Finch, Crow, Sparrow, etc.” 

“ But why hasn't anyone nowadays got the name of 
Cockroach, Elephant, or Hedger-and-Ditcher ? ” said 
young Fisher. 

“No doubt our descendants will be called Miss Cinema, 
Master Ironmonger, Sir Thomas Recreation-Ground, Lady 
Woodlouse,” said I. 


“ Oh rot, you fellows I This is really true, you know,” 
said Podgson. 

“ Well, tell me what's the origin of my name ? ” called 
out a chap, and another, and soon we were all listening 
eagerly while our learned colleague read out of his 
book. 

Presently Pinkerton asked, “ Please, Podgson, what's 
the meaning of my name ? ” 

Before he could answer, Peters called out, “ Pinkerton, 
derived from Pigerton, most likely ! ” 

There was a howl of laughter at this, and Grunton said, 
in an offended tone, “ You are horrid ! ” 

“ Horrid ! ” said Robinson, “ of all the sauce ! ” 

“ Rather,” said Peters, “apple sauce too! ” And, amid 
howls of joy, the two friends modestly retired. 

Next morning, when we entered the class-room, we saw 
on the blackboard a wonderful drawing in coloured chalks. 

it was supposed to be a 
shield, divided into four, just 
like those on the knights' 
tombs in the parish church. 
In one quarter was a pig's 
head, in another an apple, in 
another a string of sausages, 
and in the fourth the artist 
had given the reins to his 
imagination and had depicted 
a porker in an aeroplane ! 
Underneath was the Pigerton 
family motto, “ What I has, I 
keeps,” and round the outside 
the Grundon one, saying, 
“ Grunt on for ever ! ” 

It was a topping sketch, 
and it was a pity that it was 
only seen for about ten minutes 
—then Grundon and Pinker¬ 
ton came in and. saw it, and 
went and rubbed it off. They 
were still doing it when Miss 
Graham came in, and gave them a detention mark for 
being out of their places. 

You'd think that after that the two bounders might 
have let the whole matter drop; and all the chaps, having 
enjoyed the joke, considered that the culprits had been 
punished, and were friendly with them again. True, they 
couldn't help calling one Pork and the other Apple Sauce, 
and occasionally one heard the remark, “ Pigs may fly,” 
but we soon forgot about their meanness. But they didn’t. 
They went on bearing grudges for ages, and resolved to 
be revenged on Podgson, for they believed that he’d drawn 
the sketch, or at any rate invented it; though they might 
have had the sense to know that he wouldn’t have done 
it if he could, and of course it was Peters’ work. 


ii. 

NE afternoon, about the middle of last term, 
Podgson came rushing up in his usual muddle- 
headed way, with his usual remark, “ I say, you 
chaps, what do you think ? ” 

“ Hullo, Podgy,” said I, M what have you come across 
now ? ” 

“ Why, it’s most interesting. I’ve been talking to the 
carpenter.” 

“ Then you’ve been in bad company, my boy,” said 
Peters, “ for Piper is the most awful old liar.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, Peters!” said Podgson, earnestly. 
“ You know he was measuring here the other day—what 
do you think it was for ? ” 

“ Don’t know! ” we all said. 

“ Why, the Head has bought a fine old Elizabethan 
chest, and it is to stand at the end of the corridor there, 
outside his study. It’s a glorious piece of old furniture, 
and he let me examine it; it has lots of secret drawers, and 
some ancient documents in them.” 
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“ Well, old man, that’s nice for you.** 

“ Ah, but that's not all.*' He lowered his voice to a 
mysterious whisper. “ There's something that will interest 
you too. There’s a ghost attached to it.” 

” A ghost! ** we all roared, and Douglas said: “ Fine 
old Elizabethan chest, ladies and gentlemen, seventy-five 
guineas, with ghost in good condition, detachable if owner 
desires.” 

“You may laugh,” Podgson said solemnly, “ but it's the 
truth. Piper has just told me about it. He knows the man 
it was bought from, and he wouldn't keep it in 
the shop, or the workmen would have gone on 
strike.” 

“ Great Scott! ** said Peters. " I say, is that 
really true ? ” 

“ Quite, and more than that. The shopkeeper 
bought the chest from a gentleman who hail 
only kept it three days. Now, what do you 
think of that ? ** 

“Had to pawn it, I suppose,” said Grundon. 

“ And also,” went on Podgson im¬ 
pressively, “ before that it belonged to a 
family who had owned it for generations, 
and it w r as a well-known fact that a ghost 
belonged to it.” 

“ Well, what is it like ? Does it 
live in the drawers, or what ? ** 
said Peters. 

Podgson was enjoying himself 
hugely. He seldom got such an 
attentive audience in our form. 

“ Piper says,” he began, “ that it 
can be seen on the last night of the 
month. Although it doesn’t always 
appear then, yet it never comes at 
any other time. It is the ghost of 
a girl, dressed in Elizabethan clothes 
—pink silk, I think—and she goes 
to the chest and tries to open it, 
wrings her hands in despair, and 
disappears.” 

“ That's not much to do,” said I. 

*• I thought she might carry her head 
under her arm, or flourish a dagger.” 

“ It seems funny to me,” said 
Robinson, “ that the Head should 
buy a thing with a story like that, 
and put it into a school.” 

“ Oh, the Head doesn’t know 
anything about it. I only wormed 
it out of Piper.” 

“ Well, I hope it keeps to its 
own premises, and doesn’t go 
wandering about here,” said 
Thompson, shivering. “ I don't 
w’ant to see a ghost.” 

“ I wonder if it will walk on the 
last day of this month. Let me 
see, that will be November 30th, a 
week to-day,” said Douglas. “ I 
say, Podgson, do you really believe 
that it will ? ** 

“ I do,” said he. 

“ Then I dare you to go and see it, at midnight,” said 
Grundon. 

“ No,” cried Peters, “ it’s all nonsense, ghosts are all 
rubbish.” 

“ I shall certainly go to see it,” said Podgson, “ without 
anyone daring me. I wouldn’t miss the experience for 
worlds. Supposing I saw it, and was able to put it in my 
history of Colstead ! ** 

“ Then I'll go too,” said Peters. 

“ And I,” cried the others. 

“ The Head will be away this week-end,” said Douglas, 
*• and won’t be in the study, so it will be all right.” 

“ No good,” said Podgson, “ only one person at a time 
has ever been known to see it; so I think you might let 


me go alone, unless any fellow particularly wants to go, 
and then I'll wait till next month.” 

But we all vowed we would not deprive him of the 
pleasure of seeing the ghost, and I detected a suspicion of 
relief about some of the chaps’ unselfishness. 

Then the bell rang and we went off to change for footer. 

That afternoon Grundon and Pinkerton came up to me, 
and asked politely if they might look at their costumes 
for the play we were going to act—“ Twelfth Night.” 
All the dresses and scenery were kept in one cupboard, 

and I, as secretary, 
had the key. 

“They've only 
arrived yesterday,” 
said I, “ and there's 
no dress rehearsal for 
a week.” 

“ But we want to 
see what we're to 
wear,” said Pinker¬ 
ton. “ You might 
show them to us, 
Roper, we want to try 


Grundon and Pinkerton came in and saw it, and went and rubbed it off.” (See page 66.) 


them on, and you’ve let some of the other fellows.” I 
had. So I said, 

“ All right, come on then,” and I unlocked the cupboard, 
and handed them out two sailor suits, and they began 
putting them on, admiring the other things in the cupboard 
as well, when young Fisher came rushing into the room. 
“ Oh, Roper, I've looked everywhere for you; Miss Graham 
wants you at once ! ” 

“ All right,” I said. “ Bother, what a mess you two are 
making! Clear everything up,Won't you, and bring me 
the key." 

“Yes, Roper,” they said, and I hurried off to find Miss 
Graham. 

They duly returned the key, and next day I went to the 
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cupboard to try on my own costume. I was going to be 
the Countess Olivia, and was rather taken with my dress, 
which was a pink silk one, low-necked, with bunchy 
things at the sides, pannikins—no, panniers—I think they 
are called. 

I searched high and low, but couldn't find it anywhere, 
turned everything out, but no pink silk was to be seen. 
" I know it was there yesterday, I noticed it when I was 
showing the things to Pinkerton,” I said to myself, and 
then suddenly a thought struck me. I went quietly up¬ 
stairs to the dormitory where the two chaps slept, and 
looked in their lockers. They were open, and innocent 
of offence. I looked under the beds, under the mattresses— 
a good hiding-place—felt under the clothes hanging on 
the pegs, but couldn’t see anything. There didn't seem 
to be anywhere else they could hide a big dress ir, and I 
thought that after all I was being too suspicious, when a 
little piece of pink ribbon caught my eye, hanging out of 
Grundon's pyjama case. I pulled it, and out came my 
missing costume. 

My first thought was to take it down and confront the 
thief; then I stopped, put it carefully back, and went to 
see Peters. 

I say, old man,” I said, *' what do you think those 
little sneaks are up to now > ” 

” Which sneaks ? ” he said. 

” Well, I hope there aren't any others, except Grundon 
and Pinkerton,” I said. ” They’re going to make sure 
that Podgson does sec the ghost. They've pinched my 
Elizabethan dress, and no doubt one of them means to 


He thought a long time, and then said : ” Don’t stop it 
at all, leave them alone; they’ll bungle it, and make asses 
of themselves; and Podgson will find it out and have the 
laugh of them.” 

” I don't know,” I said doubtfully. ” Podgson is easily 
taken in, you know, and he expects to see a ghost, and 
will be only too ready to.” 

” Well, it won’t hurt him if he does see it. He'll be 
much more hurt, if we tell him of this one more instance 
of the wickedness of mankind ! Let them go on with it, 
it'll be rather a lark to sec how they do it.” 

” It’s all right for you, you’re used to seeing ghosts, 
but Podgson's father isn't a conjurer. 1 don't want him 
frightened.” 

” Look here, old chap, I’m sure he won’t be. Supposing 
you're there in hiding to see he comes to no harm, will 
that do ? ” 

” I suppose so,” I said, though 1 was rather surprised 
that Peters should be so cool about it, considering what a 
chum he is of Podgson’s. But he’s the kind of chap you 
always trust. Though he’s so reckless and dare-devil, 
he’s got loads of sense. He's clever, too, and awfully keen 
on science, and his father helps him. Peters has taught 
me lots of tricks already. I astonished my people in the 
holidays when I told them I could produce a sea-lion 
from my waistcoat pocket. They were jolly done when 1 
brought out a piece of iron for stamping on seals. “ Seal- 
iron,” see ? 

Well, that's by the way. Anyhow, if Peters said it 
was all right, I knew it was, but I made up my mind to 
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things in the cupboard as well, when young Fisher came rushing into the room.” (See page 67.) 
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Podgson about the ghbst, and giving him messages for her. 
He was perfectly solemn and jotted them down in his note¬ 
book, which he intended to take with him to the ren¬ 
dezvous. 

44 Fancy old Podgson a lady-killer, going off, meeting 
young damsels alone," said Ewald. 

44 Young damsels, indeed! " said Robinson, 44 she’s old 
enough to know better; she might be his great-great-ever 
so many greats-grandmother." 

There were a good many fines that week for notes passed 
in preparation time, but it was as well that Miss Graham 
didn't read them, for they were all addressed to Podgson, 
and bore such remarks as, 44 If you were the only girl in 
the world," 44 It’s not the one I saw you with at Brighton," 
and 44 Meet me by moonlight alone." 

But Podgson took it all in good part, and we admired 
his pluck; for, as Thompson put it, 14 It means nothing 
to go if you don't believe in ghosts; but when you 
do, it’s jolly sporty." 


A T last the 30th of November 
came, and Podgson de¬ 
cided to go down just be¬ 
fore midnight. All the 
fellows were bucking 
him up, and cheering 
him all the evening. 

Many of them came and 
shook hands and said 
good-bye, and told him 
they would always re¬ 
member him if he never 
returned. 

44 Why, what could 
possibly happen to me, 
you silly owls ? " he 
said. 

44 Oh, you might 
disappear in a blue 
sulphurous smoke," said 
Douglas, 44 and on the 
corridor would be the 
imprint of a cloven 
hoof." 

44 Oh, no, indeed, 

Douglas," said Podgson 
seriously. 

44 Not at all," said 
Ewald ; 44 but when she 
sees a handsome chap 
like Podgson, it isn’t 
likely she'll let him go. 

Perhaps she’ll take to 
walking nightly now." 

Podgson actually 
blushed. 

44 Really, you beggars don’t seem to understand what 
scientific curiosity is." 

“ Well, science is long, and time is fleeting," said Peters, 
yawning. 44 I’m off to bed. 

“ Won’t you come down with me, 
happens ? " I whispered. 

" No, old chap, I don’t think I’ll come with you. 
sitting up till midnight! ’’ 

“ I shan’t, nor will Podgson. He’s going to bed till 
twelve, it’s no good waiting up in the cold. But he won’t 
sleep much, he’s too excited." 

" Well, bye-bye," he said. 

I fell asleep almost at once, and woke with a start in 
the middle of the night in pitch darkness. » The church 
clock was striking twelve. I lay for a moment, wondering 
if it was worth the bother of getting out of a warm bed. 
Lying there in the dark, I almost persuaded myself that 
Grundon and Pinkerton hadn't any idea of making up a 


real ghost at last, the phantom we 


and see what 


Fancv 


minutes 
before I saw 
Grundon 
and Pinkerton 
appear. Grun¬ 
don was dressed, as I 
expected, in my stage 
dress, and Pinkerton 
carried an electric lamp 
which he flashed on his 
chum as they walked along. 
It was the was a badly got up 

had joked about.” ( See p. 70.) affair, and there was 

nothing ghostly about it. 
They looked more like two burglars than any spook one 
could imagine. 

As they moved along, a feeling came over me that I was 
being watched, that unseen eyes were around me, and I 
fancied I could hear breathing near me, and sighs, and I 
shivered. It was really rather creepy, waiting there alone 
in the dark. 

They had reached the middle of the corridor when Pinker¬ 
ton stopped, clutched hold of his friend’s arm, and pointed 
to the darkness where the chest was. 

I followed his glance, and suddenly my heart began 
beating awfully loudly, and I turned hot all over, and my 
hair really felt as if it were standing on end. 

For there, by the old Elizabethan chest, was shining 
a faint blue light, which grew stronger and stronger, and 
in the middle of it stood the figure of a little girl, dressed 
in an old-fashioned gown. Her hair was piled up in curls, 
and she wore a stiff standing-up collar or ruff—that’s all 


ghost. I’d no real proof. But, even then, there was poor 
old Podgson, probably waiting down there in the corridor, 
filled with faith and 44 scientific curiosity." 

So I got up, put on my dressing-gown and slippers, and 
felt my way downstairs to the long passage which connected 
the schoolhouse with the class-rooms, and at the farther 
end of which the chest was standing. 

I was afraid the whole show' was over, unless the other 
two chaps had also overslept themselves. 

It appeared that they had ; for I had hidden myself 
behind one of 
the pillars and 
waited there for 
about 
five 
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I can remember of her clothes. It was the real ghost at 
last, the phantom we had joked about, and that those two 
asses there were clumsily trying to represent. I rubbed 
my eyes, shut them, and opened them again. But it was 
still there, and I could see through it ! It disappeared for a 
minute, and then came again, uttering little mournful 
cries. 

Of course it was only the suddenness of the apparition 
which disturbed me at first, and after a minute I was able 
to look at it calmly. Were there really spirits after all ? 
Somehow, I must confess, I felt not quite so safe as I did 
before. 

The two boys seemed quite unable to stir, till at last 
the flickering blue light moved, and they realised that 
it was coming towards them ! 

It seemed to float about ten yards down the corridor, 
and then they could stand it no longer and with a wild 
shriek they turned and scooted. 

As if this had been a signal, in a moment the scene was 
changed. There was a rustle all round me, and twenty 
voices shouted, “ Oh, you juggins! Oh, you chumps 1 " 
the electric light was switched on, and a crowd of boys 
sprang from their hiding-places, and taking hands, circled 
round the thoroughly frightened pair, chanting the follow¬ 
ing appropriate ditty, to the tune of “ Dilly, dilly, dilly, 
dilly, come and be killed.” 

Piggy, dear, and Apple-sauce, oh come and see 
the ghost. 

For it's November thirty, and you see that you’ve 
been hoaxed ! 

Rotten bad rhyme, wasn’t it ? 

What I saw was this. Half-way down the corridor 
where the faint blue light had rested, stood Peters—yes, 
Peters, who had refused to stop the joke—Peters, arrayed 
in a marvellous silk dress—Peters, roaring with laughter— 
while near him was Robinson, holding some curious arrange¬ 
ment of looking-glasses, and Stuart with a great search¬ 
light affair, while the rest of the Form continued their 
musical invitation. 

Then Peters made a short speech, in which he plainly 
intimated to the two crestfallen conspirators what our 
opinion of them was, and told them that if they jolly w r ell 


tried any more tricks with good old Podgson—or went 
on with their greedy, sneaky habits—well, that worse 
would befall them. Then he let them go, and they fled 
up the stairs. 

Now, you chaps,” said Peters, “ cut along, or you’ll 
be nabbed by tjie prefects. Stuart, Robinson, and Roper 
can help me clear away this mess.” 

I say,” I said reproachfully, when they had gone, 
” why didn’t you let me into the joke ? ” 

” I’m sorry, old man,” he said. “ You see, I was afraid 
you’d think it vour duty to stop me, being Form Monitor— 
you were so solemn about it all. And then I w>as rather 
anxious to know how it w r ould look to somebody not in 
the know. I think we’ve scared the little beggars, don’t 
you ? ” 

” Yes,” I said, not too enthusiastically, for I was still 
a bit offended, ” you made a good ghost. I was almost 
taken in myself ! 

He smiled meaningly. 

” I wrote to father, and he sent me some of his pro¬ 
perties (you saw that big box come yesterday that yon 
thought was apples), and he told me how to work the ghost. 
It’s one of the chief attractions at his show r .” 

“Well, Peters,” I said, “don’t do it again; it’s what 
the little bounders deserved, no doubt, but it’s dangerous, 
and if they'd had weak hearts, or gone dotty with fright, 
vou’d have felt rather sick about it. Such things have 
been know-n.” 

He looked gloomy. “ I never thought of it,” he said. 
“ I won’t do it again, I promise you, and I'm glad it hasn’t 
hurt them.” 

“ And do you know,” lie said, as \vc went upstairs, 
“ that the yarn that Podgson * wormed ’ out of the car¬ 
penter was all a plant ? Piper made up every word of it, 
the qld sinner—‘ Seein' as 'ow the young gentleman was 
so eager to hev a ghost, I couldn't bear to disappoint him/ 
—that's what I fnade him own up.” 

I stopped suddenly, as we entered the dormitory. 

“ Why, what an ass I am ! ” I said, “ not to notice 
till this minute. Where on earth is old Podgson all this 
time ? ” 

“ There ! ” said Peters, and he pointed to the bed, where 
that devoted antiquarian, and his “ scientific curiosity," 
lay stretched in peaceful slumber ! 


The Vigil. 

By A. B. SHERLOCK. 


F it’s foul or fair—if the breeze blows mellow, 

Or just swoops down straight in a growing roar; 

If the monsoon strikes in a crashing bellow, 

And destroys the wreck on a lonely shore ; 

If it’s fair or foul—if the sun glows brightly, 

Or the skies grow black and the thunders peal ; 

If the gale goads fierce or the brig rides lightly, 

There’s a steady eye at the guiding-wheel. 

In the creaming trail of her wake’s long streamer, 

And her sides all red with the bitter rust, 

Down the glassy waves goes the tropic steamer 
To the steady force of her. screw's dull thrust ; 

And her smoke-stack’s streaked with a nameless colour. 
And her plates are battered, her masts are bare ; 

But the dingy bridge, and a deck that's duller, 

Hold a tireless gaze—there’s a watch kept there. 

On the sailor too. as she rolls and wallows, 

With her canvas white in the gleaming sun. 

As she picks her path 'mid the crests and hollows 
(She has fought her way for each fathom won !) ; 


On her simple decks, where the breeze comes ringing 
With the screaming calls of the gulls that fly 
On the wind-swept poop, wet with spindrift clinging. 
They are watching there with a lifting eye. 

As the liner churns through the darkened ocean. 

With her big screws throwing the knots behind, 

While her engines race to a rhythmic motion, 

And a faster clip than the speed designed, 

There's a watch on deck ; there's a watch all round her. 
While her port-holes blaze with electric light; 

And the ship must see. else some blow had found her— 
They arc staring forth through the circling night. 

And the sun-tanned men of the armoured cruiser. 

Or the silent tars of the submarine, 

They must watch their ship, if they're not to lose her. 
By the derelict craft or the rock half-seen ; 

Since the days when Rome set her rowers bending. 

To their irksome sweeps in a narrow pen, 

To the present time, we’ve a watch unending— 

'Tis the vigil kept by the sailor-men ! 
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How to go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 


By RAYMOND RAIFF, 


XI. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SHIPS. 


LL the paragraphs hereafter 
quoted are taken by permis¬ 
sion of the Board of Trade 
from Departmental Paper No. 
319, which deals with the 
subject of “ Training-Ships 
and Training Schools for the 
British Mercantile Marine." 

“ The following comprise 
the Industrial Training- 
Ships :—* Clio,' ‘Mount 
Edgcumbe,’ ‘ Wellesley,’ 
‘ Empress,’ ‘Mars.’ All these 
training-ships are under 
private management. They 
are, however, subject to 
State supervision under the 
provisions of the Children 
Act, 1908 ; they are in¬ 
spected, when first instituted, 
by H.M. Inspector of In¬ 
dustrial and Reformatory Schools, and certified as fit for 
the accommodation of a certain number of boys, and the 
rules for the management of the organising society are 
approved by the Home Secretary ; each ship is inspected at 
least once annually by the Inspector above mentioned ; the 
Home Secretary has the power of withdrawing the certificate. 

*‘ Several of these training- 
ships have a companion brig 
or sailing vessel, for the pur¬ 
pose of teaching the boys 
practical seamanship during 
a summer cruise. Gunnery 
is taught on some ships; 
there is frequently a tailoring 
department, a shoe-making 
department, and a carpentry 
shop, in which the boys are 
taught useful trades, while a 
saving is thus effected in the 
amount expended for the 
boys’ clothing and main¬ 
tenance. Cookery is also 
taught, and in some cases the 
bo vs attend special courses of 
lessons in sea-cooking. On 
one ship, the * Mars,’ there is 
a metal-working shop, and in 
some special provision is 
made for training in band 
music. In all the ships, physi¬ 
cal training, rowing and swim¬ 
ming are important features." 

It will be understood that 
these are special training- 
ships which are certified as 
industrial schools to which boys may be sent by the law. 
They are not reformatory training-ships, and the reason 
for the inclusion of most of them in this series of articles * 
is that the industrial training-ships in question take what 
are known as " Voluntary Boys " on payment of a small 


annual sum. The “ Empress," above referred to, and 
stationed in the river Clyde, does not, we believe, take 
voluntary boys. A full description of the " Clio " as a 
thoroughly representative industrial training-ship we wdll 
give a little later on. 

Of themselves, the actual training-ships are very inter¬ 
esting vessels. The " Mars "is an old 80-gun, two-decker, 
wooden line-of-battleship. She was originally captured 
from the French, and, changing sides, figured in the line 
at Trafalgar, when her captain, George Duff, fell in the hour 
of victory. The " Empiess" is an old two-decker battle¬ 
ship, H.M.S. " Revenge," of 5,200 tons. The ‘‘Mount 
Edgcumbe ’’ is an old frigate, .formerly " Winchester." 
The " Wellesley," destroyed by fire in 1914, was an old 
wooden sailing ship lent by the Admiralty. Curiously 
enough, the one and only reformatory ship, the " Corn¬ 
wall," which is stationed at Purfleet, Essex, is an old two- 
decker of 72 guns, formerly named the " Wellesley." In 
1841 this staunch " wooden wall " took part in the attack 
on Canton, the capture of Amoy and of the heights of 
Chusan. It will be thus seen that these training-ships have 
histories that may well inspire their present-day young 
inmates with full determination to uphold the noblest 
traditions of the fleet. 

The " Mars," industrial training-ship, Newport, Fife, 
gives a nautical training on naval lines, and teaches rowing 
and swimming, and wood and metal working. The average 


• See last volume of the “ B.O.P.” (vol. xli.) for commencement of the series. 


T.S. “Mount Edgcumbe,” at Saltash, Cornwall. 


period spent on board is three years. Thirty per cent, of 

the boys go to sea, a hundred boys are trained for bands. 
A limited number of necessitous boys is received on board 
and maintained during the pleasure of the committee, 
free of charge, without any formality except a written 
undertaking on the part of their legal guardians not to 
remove them from the ship on frivolous pretexts or without 
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The “ Clio.*’ 


Boys of T.S. “ Mount Edgcumbe " at Life-saving Drill. 


giving or receiving three months’ notice. Boys accepted 
are kept on board until they have reached a fair standard 
of education, but no boys are received under ten years 
of age. Full particulars may be had from Captain-Super¬ 
intendent, Lieutenant A. R. Scott, R.N., on board. 

The “ Mount Edgcumbe,” Saltash, Cornwall, has her 
sea-going tender, the 140-ton ship '* Goshawk,” which, 
with a crew of 8 and 60 boys on board, in normal times 
cruises in the English Channel from May to October. 
Voluntary boys must attain to a prescribed standard of 
physical fitness, including height and chest measurement. 
Age of admission is from 12 to 
16 years. The course of training 
occupies three years, and it in¬ 
cludes seamanship in all its 
branches. Advanced boys are 
taught navigation, signals, and 
wireless telegraphy. Voluntary 
boys pay £26 per annum, £2 10s. 
for initial outfit and full cost of 
sea outfit. Eighty to ninety per 
cent, of the boys enter the 
Mercantile Marine, and ten per 
cent, the Royal Navy, but a good 
many of the former join the navy 
after a few voyages. The system 
of supervision after leaving the 
ship provides that the boy is 
corresponded with for three years; 
the agents of the ship can re-ship 
boys, and are instructed to keep 
in touch with old boys. In one 
year the Captain-Superintendent, 
who is Captain H. W. Harkcom, 
received more than 1,200 letters 
from old boys, many of these 
epistles telling of wonderful ad¬ 
ventures during the war. 

The work of the ” Wellesley,” 
above mentioned, and late of 
North Shields, is carried on in 
temporary premises at The Palace, 

Tynemouth. Voluntary boys, 
supported by parents or guardians, 


Built of African oak, with 
beams of mahogany, and 
copper-fastened throughout, 
the ” Clio,” first commis¬ 
sioned in 1863, was a spar- 
decked corvette carrying sixteen guns. 
On board this ship the late Lord Charles 
Beresford served part of his time as 
midshipman. Twice she was nearly 
wrecked. In the Pacific she was dis¬ 
masted by a hurricane, and having run 
short of coal, had to remain at one of 
the Pacific Islands, with which there was no communication 
in those days, until her crew hac| cut sufficient wood to feed 
her engines and thus enable her to get to the nearest port. 

The ” Clio ” is certified for 260 boys, some fifteen to 
twenty of these be ing voluntary boys who wish to be trained 
for a sea life, and who are fed, clothed, and educated for 
£^7 14s. per annum. Naval exercises and employments, 
and the elements of navigation, are taught to all the 
boys, and not less than five hours daily are devoted to the 
industrial work. 

Distinguished by the red stripe round the sleeve, the 


A Wireless Class on board the “Mount Edgcumbe.” 


p a y £30 per annum. There is a pre¬ 
paratory home at South Shields. The 
course of training includes seamanship, 
signalling, navigation, rowing, swimming, 
wireless telegraphy, wood 
work, cooking, and first aid. 
There is special training for 
army bands. The average 
course is about four years. 
Two shipping agents super¬ 
vise the boys for at least 
three years after they leave 
the ship. Many monetary 
awards are made to boys 
following a sea life. 

Now for a more detailed 
account of life on board one 
of these industrial training- 
ships. 
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boys are divided into two watches ; the starboard has it 
on the right, the port on the left sleeve. The spirit of 
friendly rivalry between the watches extends through 
their work and games. 

The “ Clio ” boy rises at 5.30 in summer and 6.0 in 
winter. The bugle sounds, and the petty-officer boys 
(those who through good conduct have won the coveted 
cross-anchors) and bed-placers are first turned out to bath. 
When these boys have performed their ablutions, they 
return to stow away the beds, while the main body retire 
below to the bath deck. 6.30, decks are cleared. 7.15, the 
cooks for the day are told off to get the mess deck ready 
for breakfast. 7.30, breakfast. 8.0, a boat despatched 
for the officers who come on duty for the day. The wood 
and brass-work having been cleaned, at 8.15 the boys fall 
into divisions for inspection. After a short drill, and prayers 
at 9.15, school assembles at 9.30, one watch at a time, 
morning and afternoon alternately. Small and backward 
boys, however, attend all day. 

Technical instruction occupies the watch that is not at 
school. This comprises boat-pulling, knots and splices, 
bends and hitches, signalling, " boxing " the compass, steer¬ 
ing model, sailmaking, 
ship’s model, swim¬ 
ming, tailoring, car¬ 
pentry, shoemaking, 
gunnery (heavy guns 
and field guns), rille 
practice and band 
practice. 

There is a short 
interval for “ stand 
easy” at n.o, and 
at 11.15 work is re¬ 
sumed. Dinner is 
served at 1.0, and at 
2.0 the boys go to 
" divisions ” again, 
and the watches are 
reversed. Mending 
and making clothes 
and repairing bedding 
occupy the first 
Wednesday afternoon 
in each month, and 
every alternate Friday 
the boys are mustered 
and their marks read 
out by the different 
officers. The aggregate is taken, and it is on these 
results that boys are allotted badges. There are also 
small money prizes ranging from a shilling to a penny, 
and this is put to a boy’s account and given him when 
he leaves the ship. 

Three weeks of each year are spent in camp at Llan¬ 
dudno. Sports are much encouraged, and a football 
challenge shield is contested for in the winter season. For 
the winter evenings wood carving, concerts, readings, 
lantern lectures, games and 'ffher diversions are provided. 
The boys are frequently landed for games and walks, and in 
summer there is much boat practice after school hours. 
The diet consists of three meals a day, on a scale approved 
by the Home Office. 

All the boys’ clothes, both suits and underclothing, are 
made on board. Each boy has three suits of uniform— 
a working suit, a second best, and a best. Tailor boys are 
paid for each article they make, and the sum is handed over 
to them on their leaving the ship. All the boys' boots 
are also made on board. 

Every boy on going to sea is provided with a full kit, 
consisting of a serge coat and vest, two pairs of serge 
trousers, a pilot jacket, a dungaree suit, and a suit of 
oilskins, two pairs of socks, two shirts, two flannels, two 
towels, a set of mess traps, a sheath knife, and various 
smaller articles. 

There are two silver and reed bands on board, a first and 
second band, as well as a bugle band. The first band is 


open to engagements, and in the course of a year is generally 
successful in obtaining a good many. 

At the age of sixteen the boys are sent to a shipping 
home in Liverpool, which is in charge of an efficient officer, 
who is in touch with the great shipping companies and 
finds the boys berths. The Liverpool home has been a 
great boon to the boys, and many old boys continue to go 
there. It is in touch with the Mission to Seamen. 

Since 1914, some 283 boys have passed direct from the 
“ Clio ” into the services. From their training the boys 
have, of course, been ready for immediate enrolment in 
the Royal Naval Reserve, the Mercantile Marine, and 
Army Bands. Some have, during recent years, been doing 
munition work, whilst others have undertaken the culti¬ 
vation of vegetables. 

Here are a few extracts from the last annual report of 
Captain Fred G. Langdon, R.N., who is the Captain- 
Superintendent of the ship : 

” Number of boys on board 214, ofwhom43are voluntary. 
During the year 80 boys have been admitted and 96 
licensed or discharged. Since the outbreak of war we 
have passed out into the services 283 boys, most of them 

under 16 years ; par¬ 
ticulars as follows : 13 
Royal Navy, 2 musi¬ 
cians to the Royal 
Naval School of Music, 
67 special signallers 
for the Royal Naval 
Reserve, 32 musicians 
to Regimental Bands, 
and 169 were placed 
in the Transport and 
Mercantile Marine 
services. Several of 
the lads who have 
taken up berths in 
the Merchant Service 
have also gone through 
a special course in 
gunnery. 

” Our casualty list 
to March 31, 1917, 
included 4 boys 
prisoners of war, 16 
dead, 10 wounded, 4 
invalided, and 1 miss¬ 
ing (since Mons). Our 
Roll of Honour con¬ 
tains 112 names of boys who have joined the Forces 
direct from the ' Clio' since the outbreak of war. The 
total number of ‘ Clio ’ boys known to be serving in 
His Majesty’s Forces is 375, and there are scores of 
others.” Commissions have been gained by 2 boys, one 
Lieutenant and the other (who is in the Regular Army) 
Lieut., Acting Captain. 

In writing to the Captain-Superintendent one of the ex¬ 
boys says : “I have had quite a stunning time since I 
left the ship, having been in action three or four times quite 
recently on H.M.S. ‘ Cardiff,' and was partially blinded in 
Jutland fight, but am now totally recovered, I am very glad 
to say. All the ‘ Clio' boys I have met are getting on well. 
I have just passed for leading telegraphist, although I have 
only been in the wireless department twelve months.” 
Another boy relates : ” Glad to say I have been extremely 
lucky. When up in the Dardanelles 1 was wounded twice, 
but in each case my comrades were killed while we were 
talking to each other. Have also managed to escape from 
three different ships when torpedoed and sunk. The last 
time was the nearest shave, only two of us out of seventy-six 
getting away after being adrift in a boat for many hours. 
Have met a few old ' Clio ' boys lately, and they seem to 
be progressing well.” There are dozens of similarly brave 
and cheerful letters to select from. 

Having given that condensed information concerning the 
” Clio,” which, we may add, is now preparing to close down 
after 42 years’ service as a training-ship, we may note one 



T.S. “Clio” Boys having “Stand Easy” after Steering Wheel Instruction. 
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or two other items from the before-mentioned Depart¬ 
mental Paper No. 319, which further says with reference to 
Industrial Training-Ships : 

“ The management is usually vested in a general or 
executive committee, the greater part of the executive 
work being performed by the Captain-Superintendent, who 
is generally responsible to the committee for the discipline 
on the ship and the training of the boys—in some cases 
for the receipts and expenditure. 

“ Some training-ships receive an allowance from the 
Admiralty for the purpose of defraying the wages of a 
gunnery instructor." 

With reference to Naval Training Schools on shore, this 
Departmental Paper says that there " are ‘ The Lancashire 
and National Sea Training Homes,' 4 The Watts Naval 
Training School,' ' The Incorporated National Nautical 
School, Portishead,' and ‘ The Ileswall Nautical School, 
Cheshire. 4 These schools are all under private manage¬ 


ment, but the two latter are subject to the same degree of 
State control as in the case of the Industrial and Reform¬ 
atory Training-Ships." With the first three schools we 
have dealt in detail. The Heswall Nautical School, late the 
training-ship " Akbar," does not admit voluntary boy's. 
It is not, therefore, an institution with which, we are here im¬ 
mediately concerned, though it may be recorded that wireless 
telegraphy and sea cooking are strong features of this school. 

" Hoys from the Schools," the same official document 
tells us, 44 have risen to the rank of officers in the Mercantile 
Marine. The course of instruction in the Lancashire and 
National Sea Training Homes is similar to that of the 
4 Waispite,' the boys being trained as seamen only ; and, 
as in the 4 Mercury,' special provision is made for training 
in band music." 

For the sake of completeness we will heic print a copy r 
of " Tabic B " that is given in Departmental Paper No. 
319, and which shows the — 


Number of Boys sent to Sea from Training-Ships and Training Schools in 1915. 

EXCLUDING THE “ CONWAY " AND " WORCESTER ” 


Training-Ships and Schools. 


Other than Industrial and Re¬ 
formatory Ships— 

“ Arethusa " . 

44 Warspite " . 

" Exmouth . 

" Indefatigable " 

" Mercury " . 

Total 

Industrial School Ships— 

44 Clio 44 . 

44 Mars " 

44 Empress 44 . 

44 Mount Edgcumbc ” 

“ Wellesley " . 

Total 

Reformatory School Ship- 
44 Cornwall 44 . 

Total (Ships) 

Training Schools on Shore— 
Lancashire and National 
Sea Training Homes 
Watts Naval Training 
School 

Incor porate dN ati on alNau 
tical School, Somerset . 
Heswall Nautical School . 

Total (Schools) 

Grand Total 


Total ; 

Average 

! Number 

Ac< ornmo- 

NmnlxT 

1 on Board 

datum 

under. 

! at End of 

of Ship. 1 

Training. 

1 <> 1S • 
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(>00-700 
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: 

-- 

1,399 

■ 

260 | 

2 Go 

260 
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295 
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400 | 
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295 
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30° 

1.635 

- 
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2 50 

1 3^*0 

1 

! j 


31 51 

1 

- 35 ° • ; 

230 

! 210 

1 

300 

290 

293 
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350 

35 ° i 

235 

235 

235 1 

1.235 

— 

j 1,088 

4.895 

! — 

1 1 

i 4.242 


Sent to Sea in ni c 

Mercantile 

1 Roval 

Total. 

Marine. 

Navy. 



__ 


33 

hi 
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109 
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85 

208 ! 

57 

8 

65 

G 
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44 
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351 

676 

40 

5 

45 

33 

12 

45 

33 

8 
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85 

44 
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32 

43 

75 
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112 

335 

74 

— 

74 
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1.085 

1 
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I 
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13 

46 

59 

39 

i 45 1 

84 1 

64 

1 45 
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2 2 2 
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418 
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i 


By way of summarising those figures, and as the Departmental Paper points out, 
44 There are now (in 1916) thirteen training-ships in Great Britain, of which two, the 
* Conway * and the ‘ Worcester, 4 train boys to become officers exclusively. From the 
eleven ships which normally train boys to become seamen, and officers only in 
exceptional cases, over one thousand boys were sent to sea in 1915. Of these, over six 
hundred entered the Mercantile Marine, while over four hundred joined the Royal Navy." 






THE CHALLENGE. 

[From the picture by George Soper, A.R.E., exhibited in the Royal Academy.) 


PICTURE STORY WANTING WORDS COMPETITION. 

A First Prize of One Guinea, Second Prize of Half a Guinea, and Third Prize of Five Shillings in cash will be awarded for 
the best original short stories, not exceeding 1,000 words in length, written to the above picture. Additional prizes of 
handsome volumes will be given to other successful competitors. This competition is open to all readers up to the age 
of 18. All stories, which must be certified as the senders’ own original work, must reach the Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouveric 
Street, London, E.C. 4, not later than December 31, T919. Envelopes should be marked “ Picture Story Competition 
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Testing-Time. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


B OYS, when the bugles rang clear 
Blent with the roll of the 
drum, 

Calling o’er meadow and mere, 
How the hour of men’s testing w*as 
come ; 

Forward from shore and from shire. 
Best of the Motherland's sons, 

From loom and from desk and from 
fire, 

Marched they to stand at her guns. 
They in accord 
Caught up the sword ; 

Nor was at hand 
Test for them all. 

Firm would they stand, 

Or would they fall ?— 

Brave of the flood. 

Brave of the land, 

Firmly they stood— 

So must we stand ! 


Yes, when their testing-time 

Broke on them, ready were they— 
Duty to war-harried clime, 

Merciless, pointed the way. 

Stubborn and quiet and strong, 

Met they the needs of the hour. 

Glad to be able to show 

England their mettle and power ; 
Glad of the test— 

Since it revealed 
God was their captain, 

Honour their shield. 

Glad of the chance 
Given to do 
Brave deeds and dread, 

England, for you ! 

So when the testing-time 

Comes to you, boys—to your place ! 
Ready to toe the line 1 
Eager to run the race ! 


Weakness and slothfulness spurn, 
Show you of chivalrous stuff, 
What if the test be stern ? 

What if the road be rough ? 
This is your chance, 

You will be proved 
Even as they. 

Heroes we loved ; 

Or, as the poor 

Laggards who quailed— 
You will be marked 

’* Victor " or “ Failed ! ** 
** Brave of the trench. 
Brave of the sea. 

We will not blench, 
Sterling we’ll be 1 
Mark you our score. 

So we shall stand 
Worthy of you, 

And of our land ! ’* 



A Talk to Boys. | 


Thin Ice. 




By an Old One. 


KATING over thin ice is some¬ 
thing that most of us have 
done. I have done it more 
than once, in the heedless 
days of my youth, and 1 
look back upon such ven¬ 
turesomeness with a little 
shudder, recalling that there 
was forty feet of water 
under me as my skates rang 
over the bright, tempting, 
dangerous surface of the 
new ice. I do not urge 
anyone to follow' so foolish 
an example. I escaped, 
but you might not. Much better wait till the ice is safe, 
a good two inches thick, before you try to cut the figure 
eight, or practise the outside edge, or indulge in a game of 
ice-hockey. 

But I have known boys to skate on thin ice even in the 
summer. Yes, over the thin ice of temptation, of riskiness, 
of the appearance of evil, of the approach of ill, of “ the 
thin edge of the w'edge." What do I mean ? Let me try 
to tell you. There is, for instance, such a thing as the 
thin ice of speech. It is marked “ Dangerous ” by every 
parent and teacher. But boys are apt to venture on it 
for the laughter and applause it gets from the unworthy. 
Personally I would prefer a good man’s frowm to a bad 
man’s laugh. 

Have you ever heard a boy indulge in conversation he 
would not like his mother and sisters to hear ? He lowers 
his voice, as if afraid heaven above might overhear him, 
or some lurking echo repeat the things he says. I know r 
men who would give their right hand to unsay some of 
the things they said in their school-boy days. But, alas, 
the words have taken wing. Let us hope they have not 
rested in the branches of some other life and built a nest 
of ill habit there. So be specially careful how you skate 
over the thin ice of speech. Never tell or repeat a story 
which is not pure. A story may easily be funny without 
being unclean, laughable without being impure. 

Then there is the thin ice of untruth—another form of 
speech generally, but very often, too, of act. Be sure of 
your facts before making a statement. You may not mean 
to tell an untruth, but the effect may be the same. Do 


not try to cover a fault by a subterfuge or half statement. 
Face the music like a man. There are the deep waters of 
trouble, the clinging weeds of difficulty beneath the thin 
ice of untruth. These may whelm you in a gulf of lies. 
Of course, playful exaggeration is often counted a form of 
humour. So it may be, if well understood. But it is thin 
ice. The habit grows upon the teller till he hardly knows 
the difference between strict veracity and its opposite. 
The best plan is to stick to the safe, thick ice of fact, of 
straightforward statement, of accurate speech. 

‘ The thin ice of bad company is worse than ordinary thin 
ice, because it is " rotten." You know what that means. 
It is sure to let you through. A boy ventures on it at 
the risk, the deadly risk, of losing his moral life. Besides, 
it is full of holes just skimmed over. There is the Drink 
Hole, for instance, in which tens of thousands of youths, 
the hope of their country, have met their death. They 
just ventured on because they saw others apparently 
enjoying a good time. They w’ere blind to the danger- 
board. Presently they became careless and indifferent 
of their terrible danger. Then, through they went, to be 
saved only by a miracle. I have seen a lot of fine lads 
drowned in that hole. 

Gambling is very thin ice too. The skater goes on 
warily, as he thinks. He puts a " tanner ” on a football 
match or a horse race of which he knows just nothing at 
all. Perhaps he enjoys the excitement and wins a trifle. 
Presently he becomes bolder and ventures farther from 
the bank of safety. Suddenly he finds himself struggling 
in the water. Then someone comes along and says, 
" Here's the ladder of Dishonesty. It’ll help you out. 
Here it is, right at your hand. Grasp it and save 
yourself." 

Someone asks in the Bible: " Am I my brother’s 

keeper ? " You know what the answer is. You are your 
brother's keeper. One of the greatest and best men who 
ever lived said that he would refrain from doing a thing 
which he regarded as innocent if by doing if he should 
lead a brother into danger. Remember the thin ice of 
responsibility, the thinnest ice of all. Before you set an 
example be sure it is a safe one to follow, remembering 
those great words in the Gospel : "I have left you an 
example that you might walk in My steps." If you 
follow those steps you will be a safe example for others. 
You will never be on thin ice. 
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When to Pass and When not to Pass. 

Some Hints on the Association Game. 

By H. A. WHITE (of Brentford F.C.) 

(The Champion London Club’s famous Forward). 


A S a grand old writer said long ago, " There is a time 
to laugh and a time to weep ”; so in the game of 
football there is a time to pass and a time not to 
pass during the periods you are in possession of 
the ball. And if you boys have not yet got it thoroughly 
into your heads, if you have not yet the clear conceptions 
you should have as to when those widely different times 
really are, then I trust this article will teach you a bit 
regarding one of the most important phases of Soccer play. 

Now, the first mistake I should like to warn you against 
most strongly with respect to this matter is one very com¬ 
mon amongst boys. This is to fancy that frequent passing 
means good play, clever combination, smart tactics. It 
usually means nothing of the sort! Indeed, I know one 
very prominent international who 
always holds that the exact op¬ 
posite is the case, and that too 
frequent passing proves individual 
feebleness, or, at least, a lack of 
that confidence and responsibility 
one expects to find in big players. 

One clear rule I would set down 
as a piece of useful counsel for you 
right away. It is that you should 
pass as seldom as possible when you 
are going on with the ball, but yet 
never hesitate to do so when your 
side, or yourself, can gain any clear 
advantage from such passing. The 
affair becomes, as you will under¬ 
stand, a matter of selfishness or 
unselfishness, together with the feel¬ 
ing of confidence or the lack of it. 

What I would advise you to do 
when once you have got off down 
the field with the ball is to go on 
yourself as long as you can possibly 
do so with safety. Do not be afraid 
of keeping the ball at your toes as 
you progress; don’t get nervy and think every chap whom 
you see running up is going to trick you, to deceive you, 
to outmanoeuvre you, and take the ball away from you ! 
Do not try to get rid of your own responsibility by send¬ 
ing the ball in a pass to some comrade, without regard to 
whether he may be placed well or badly for receiving it, or 
whether he can carry it on advantageously or otherwise. 
Naturally, you will see that the guiding principle for every 
young (or even older) player in such a case must be this: 
Does my side gain anytliing ? Have we any better chance 
of scoring or getting out of a fix if I pass the ball to 
someone else ? And you might well also ask yourself 
the further question: Is anyone ready to receive it, and, 
indeed, waiting to do so ? 

On the other hand, if you go on retaining the ball when 
you find it impossible to make headway yourself; if you 
persist in trying to score when you know there are other 
men far better placed for doing this ; if you are utterly 
selfish; if you carelessly kick the ball " somewhere or other, ” 
without precisely having in your mind a definite aim, or 
without feeling that such getting rid of it will benefit the 
side, then your work is only cowardice pure and simple. 
It show’s you have not that unselfish mind, that stern grit, 
that indomitable courage which enables superior players 
to face serious responsibilities. 

Apart from the considerations mentioned just above. 


there are, of course, special times when you should not pass 
and special times when you should, as play opens out in a 
game. For instance, no boy who really grasps the finer 
parts of Soccer would think of passing to his wing comrade 
when he was close to his opponents' goal. If he finds him¬ 
self there, but unable to get in the shot he has so long been 
anticipating ; if he sees he must adopt some new course, so 
as to give another lad a better chance than offers itself to 
him ; then it is surely most unwise to send the ball to some¬ 
body who will have to shoot from a very awkward angle, 
or from a long distance, when there are comrades far better 
placed for getting in a shorter or a straighter kick at goal. 
Moreover, since in such a case your own goal cannot be in 
serious danger whatever befalls for the next minute or so, 
it is certainly far better to send the 
ball somewhere to the men imme¬ 
diately behind you, so as to let them 
have the opportunity for shooting 
which is denied to yourself owing to 
severe pressure of the enemy. 

But, if the ball is near your own 
net, with you controlling it some¬ 
where about the middle of the field, 
then nothing can be more sterling 
good play than for you to get rid of 
it to the outside men, for by so 
doing the risk of your rivals getting 
in a hot, straight shot at your goal 
is greatly lessened, whilst your wing 
men, not being, perhaps, so well 
marked, may often get right off with 
the ball down the field ere the foe has 
awakened to the danger threatening 
his own net. 

May I here venture to give you a 
bit of excellent advice if you belong 
to the “ back " department ? Under 
no circumstances should the backs 
keep the ball a second longer than is 
absolutely necessary. The business of every back who knows 
his work properly, is to get rid of the ball in the first pos¬ 
sible fraction of a second when he can safely do this. The 
reason for such action must be very obvious to the thinking 
youngster. Whilst ever the ball is with the backs it is in a very 
dangerous zone of play, and serious trouble threatens each 
instant. Once let the back who has it be outwitted, beaten, 
or accidentally lose the ball, and great indeed then will be 
the chance that your opponents will score. You and I have, 
no doubt, times without number seen a back who dallied 
with the ball, who imagined he himself could do clever 
tricks with it, who fancied that he could take liberties which 
even an international would be dubious about. But not 
once in fifty times, I should say, have we witnessed this 
without also finding as its outcome a most risky situation 
ensue. I would say without hesitation that the back who 
holds the ball a second longer than he is obliged to do, is 
not only seeking terrible trouble, but will undoubtedly find 
it ere he has gone far. 

If you happen to be playing at half, then your position is 
not quite so bad with respect to keeping the ball. One must 
naturally give a half more time, more judgment, more 
allowance as to whether to hold the ball or get rid of it. 
In the light of this phase, probably my best counsel to you 
would be that, whilst it is not so absolutely needful for you 
to pass immediately, as it is with backs when they have 
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the ball, yet, on the whole, it is sounder policy for halves to 
pass the ball than to retain it if a good chance of passing 
comes to them. 

I would particularly give a word of advice here to the 
centre-half, if he will allow me. It will pay you as such 
immensely to ever keep in mind that you should feed your 
forwards to the utmost extent, that you should send the 
ball as quickly as possible to the man least marked in front 
of you. The centre-half may well be looked on as the pivot 
about which the whole machinery of combination in Soccer 
revolves; he should prove himself the most unselfish player 
on the field ; his w hole purpose and aim ought to be to act 
as the hub round which the whole wheel turns, and so to 
move himself, with the ball, as to get the finest results from 
this combination. 

I must say, however, that now and then it pays the 
centre-half to retain the ball. He will here and there find 
it far more advantageous to go on with the ball, and to try 
himself to score w r ith a sudden shot his rivals are not ex¬ 
pecting, rather than to pass the ball to a comrade not 
particularly well situated for getting along with it. I have 
often seen a goalkeeper disconcerted and taken by surprise 
on finding a terrific shot coming at the net from behind 
a mass of surging, huddled-up forwards and halves, a shot 
he never dreamed of, a regular w'arm one, a swirling, sting¬ 
ing shot which took him so unawares that he had not time 
to cope with it, but sadly saw it strike the netting ere he 
had really grasped what had come at him. 

Might I also add, ere I leave the halves, that now and 
then it pays the outside halves, specially if in good positions 
for trying this, to take a pot-shot straight at goal and 
chance their luck rather than to pass. The unorthodox 
sometimes succeeds ; more so with a team that is used to 
perfectly regular methods and itself always proceeds on the 
traditional lines, whilst always expecting its opponents to 
do likewise. 

So far so good 1 I trust you are profiting by what I am 
saying, and are resolving to put my advice into practice 
next time you play. '* But what about the forwards and 
their passing ? "—I can hear some of you asking. Un¬ 
doubtedly the work of the forwards must mainly consist 
of this phase of the game, in conjunction with fine dribbling 
and shooting at goal. Either a forward should himself 
be taking on the ball or he must be watching for a pass 
from some companion who is. The five forwards should 
be up to every trick of the game where passing is concerned. 
They should quietly talk over new schemes, practise new 
dodges, invent fresh plans, and keep trying novel ways. 
The stereotyped set of forwards are outwitted, perhaps 


half beaten, even before the game starts, if their rivals are 
an up-to-date and knowing lot. For the latter will have 
chatted over the unvarying methods of the others, and 
will have taken measures to circumvent such before the 
game begins at all. 

The passing of forwards may be “long** or "‘short,’ 
and whilst some elevens have forwards who excel in one 
kind others prefer the second variety. I do not wish to 
disturb the views of any teams owning special gifts or 
methods, but I think it would be generally admitted that 
a combination of both, if done well, will be found the most 
paying plan. When off at high speed, closely backed up 
by your comrades, the short pass is both the one to give 
and the most likely to prove successful for scoring. But 
for it to be done properly, the ball must be sent to the re¬ 
ceiver smartly, sharply, and very effectively, just dropping 
in front of his toes, so that he can pick it up in his stride 
and go onwards without hesitation or uncertainty. 

Long passing, however, needs more care, more judg¬ 
ment, and I may even add, more real ability to make it 
successful. If you are going on with the ball, and find you 
must pass long, your eyes should be wide open, so as to 
grasp every contingency and opportunity. It is ten to one 
that somewhere or other in the field will be a friend on your 
wings who is for the second unmarked amid the general 
excitemertt of your career onwards—a man w'ho w’ould, if 
he got the ball well, have a capital chance of scoring. So 
it is your business to find that man in a trice and to 
give him the ball in such a way that he shall have that 
chance. 

The long pass isn’t easy, then, to make. You will have 
perhaps to kick the ball forty or fifty yards for it to reach 
him. It must be a confident, firm, strong kick, and he 
must be made to understand somehow that you mean to 
let him have the ball ere you send it along. You must 
manage, too, that he shall find it drop in the best spot, 
a little in advance of him wdien moving, so that he shall not 
have to stop when getting into his stride. 

Now, all these items and points may seem a lot for you 
youngsters to remember. But keep in mind that what 
you have chiefly to notice in them are those which relate 
to your own position in the field. Whatever place finds 
you exploiting it, you must of necessity make yourself, your 
passing, and your going on with the ball, as proficient there 
as possible. A general notion of what your comrades ought 
to do with regard to passing will greatly help you. But 
what you have to do is most important to you and most 
necessary for you to be skilled in. So see that you “ live and 
learn " in this way . 



“ Spheres.” 

(By fOUNG TOMKINS.) 


W E'VE spheres and spheres I There's one 
whose looks 

The youthful mind appal ; 

You find it in the Atlas books 
Familiar to us all. 

Its names of places—ugh !—et cet. 

Distract a tender brain, 

So I'm not very keen, you bet, 

To see that sphere again! 

But there's another sphere, oh my l 
Which thrills me to the soul! 

I love to watch it soaring high 
Adjacent to the goal. 

With glee I mark it shooting clear, 

Or passed from man to man; 

I want to see that jolly sphere 
As often as I can ! 
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(Illustrated by 
T. M. R. Whitwell.) 

II.—The Disappearance 
of Elicot Andrews. 


our legs by way of an apology 
for more athletic activities, when 
a shadow fell across the floor, 
and, twisting his head to see 
who it belonged to, my chum 
turned back to me with a pucker 
of annoyance on his forehead. 

” It's Elicot Andrews,” he 
whispered. ” What does the perky 
bounder want poking in here ? ” 

" Have pity,” I murmured. 
” He must find entertainment 
somewhere, and Coventry is a dull 


Den. 

b£ John Lea. 
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hole to inhabit alone.” 


OTTERELL put c own his cup as the Captain brought 
his story to a close, and remarked : 

” All's well that ends well, old man ; but your 
tale reminds me of one in which your humble 
servant indirectly played a part, and which left some un¬ 
pleasant consequences in its wake. I'm no hand at yarning, 
but if you would care to hear the tale, I’d do my best to 
tell it.” 

” The will shall be taken for the deed,” said one and 
another. “ We are on the tip-toe of expectation.” 

” Very well, then,” stammered Cotterell, ” I will call it 

” THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ELICOT ANDREWS.” 

Grimcourt was one of the many small schools which are 
scandalously badly managed in the opinion of a certain 
section of the young gentlemen who have the misfortune 
to attend them. Mr. Skewthorn, the head-master, was 
notoriously easy-going, which beguiled certain wayward 
spirits into the notion that they could kick o ?r the 
traces with impunity, and when he came down upon 
them like an avalanche, they were naturally riled at being 
deceived. 

This misconception of Grimcourt discipline led to an 
unruly scene one afternoon, in a wretched little den eupho¬ 
niously known as the gymnasium. It was a sultry day, 
•on which nobody felt up to anything but grousing. The 
morning in school had been positive torment, and when at 
last we got out, it was only to loll round and growl at each 
other. Under such circumstances, there is something more 
than discontent in the air ; and I, for one, was conscious 
of the sinister gloom that took possession of the place. For 
hours before classes broke up a thunderstorm had been 
brewing ; massive clouds hung in the sky; not a breath 
of air was stirring ; the trees that bordered the river be¬ 
yond the playing fields, loomed through an oppressive haze 
dim and motionless, as if listening for some sound that did 
not come. I tell you all this in the hope that it may help 
you to form some notion of the melancholy shadow that 
hung around us, and why we were mentally prepared for 
the unhappy events that shortly took place. 

A little before three o’clock in the afternoon, Canning 
and I were sitting side by side on the parallel-bars swinging 


” Coventry be hanged ! ” was Canning’s retort. ” You 
can't say that a chap is in Coventry unless he has been 
sent there by others. A priggish determination to snub 
everybody he comes in contact with means a very different 
thing.” 

While we were talking, the object of our remarks had 
strolled to the other end of the apartment and was now 
turning over a quantity of rubbish there. We left him to 
his engaging occupation, and talked of other things, the 
principal subject being the blissful fortune that had befallen 
Atherley, a mutual friend. 

” Do you know Atherlev’s uncle Montague ? ” said I. 

” Wish I did,” replied Canning. ” Fancy having a natty 
little yacht that you can sail down the Glimmer in, right 
out to sea if you like.” 

” And fancy having the imbecility, as well, to ask a noodle 
like Atherley to take part in the trip. Why, the booby 
does not know one end of a boat from the other,” said I, 
sacrificing two long terms of friendly regard at the shrine 
of Envy. ” When did he leave to join his precious 
unc’ ? ” 

” Don’t know,” growled Canning, shifting his position 
painfully on the cross-bars. ” The last I saw of him he 
was waiting for final instructions, and was in such a beastly 
state of enjoyment that I said : ‘ Look here, old man. 

I’ll bid you good-bye now, in case I'm nowhere around 
when it's time for you to go.’ And with that I scooted, 
because his uncle Montague was getting on my nerves.” 

I was in the act of concocting a sympathetic rejoinder 
when the walls around us were shaken by a fierce explosion. 
Canning’s claws gripped my shoulders with the savage¬ 
ness of an eagle’s ; Canning’s eyes glared at me in an 
accusing way, and we were both tottering against the 
parallel-bars instead of being seated upon them. 

” Let go ! ” said I. ” Do you hear ? Let go ! ” 

” What was it? ” gasped the demoralised Canning. 

” Only a clap of thunder, jackanapes ! ” I replied. ” The 
storm is breaking.” 

But even while giving this comforting bit of information, 
I saw something over Canning’s shoulder which distinctly 
contradicted it. It was something so surprising that I 
mutely seized my companion by the arm and turned him 
round that he might look at it as well. Andrews, with 
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his back towards us, was walking in a leisurely way down 
the room, making a bee-line for a piece of thick board 
standing upright against the end wall, and in his right 
hand he carried a smoking revolver. He paid no sort of 
regard to us, but, having reached the board, dropped on 
one knee with the evident intention of examining the 
” wound " he had made. By this time a group of scared 
faces were crowding through the open door, and a volley of 
questions, almost as bewildering as the shot had been, flew 
around our heads. My only reply was to raise a warning 
hand, but among the new arrivals were two or three who 
were not to be put off in such a way. 

“ Who fired that shot ? ” cried Askew. 

“ Trot the bounder out ! ” commanded 
Serell. 

“ Cheeky prig ! " chuckled 
Wainwright, with a lively look 
of mischief on his -face. 

And when I saw this trio I 
knew that trouble was com¬ 
ing, for between them and 
Andrews there had long ex¬ 
isted an active hostility. Of 
course, they twigged the 
situation at once, and were 
only too delighted, on this 
quarrelsome afternoon, to find 
an opportunity to do a little 
ragging. . 

Andrews had heard their 
questions and seen the men¬ 
acing manner in which they 
were crossing the gym. to¬ 
wards him, for he had risen to 
his feet and was walking once 
more up the middle of the 
room, but the revolver had 
disappeared. He regarded 
the enemy with a stony, ex¬ 
pressionless stare, then, hav¬ 
ing reached the spot upon 
which he had previously taken 
his stand, he wheeled round, 
as composed and silent as a 
fellow might be who was 
quite alone. I can see him 
now—tall, dark-haired, and 
sallow—and if you chaps have 
ever read a description of 
what Byron was like in his 
youth, you will have a pretty 
fair notion of Elicot Andrews. 

Good-looking, supercilious, 
proud, and, for the most part, 
so self-centred that Grimcourt 
did not hold a more unpopular 
boy. Still, we were all very 
well aware that Skewthorn 
regarded him as his show 
pupil, to be trotted out on all 
advantageous occasions, and the chap was, beyond a doubt, 
secretly admired by those who denounced him most. 

It is needless to say that by the time Elicot had taken 
up his position he was pretty closely hemmed in by an 
inquisitive crowd, till, with a lordly wave of the hand, he 
dismissed two or three juniors who had intruded them¬ 
selves between him and the upright board. The next 
moment his other hand had risen above his head ; there 
was the sudden flash of a long, steel blade, and through the 
air, straight for the board, flew a strange-looking knife, the 
hilt of which glittered with many colours. It struck the 
mark with a sickening thud, and remained quivering there 
in a horizontal position. Once more Elicot made his way 
down the room, counting his steps as he went, and once 
more returned, bringing with him the murderous-looking 
weapon. No one attempted to molest him on either of 
those journeys, although Askew and his friends had fol¬ 


lowed his every step with sinister interest, but when again 
his hand was raised for a second throw, Wainwright seized 
the uplifted wrist. 

“ Stay, juggler, stay ! " he cried. “ We must have an 
explanation." 

The " juggler," with his hand in the air, turned toward 
his assailant, but the only expression on his face was one of 
profound astonishment. For a moment there was a tense 
silence. Then he said : 

44 Take your hand away ! " 

The austerity in his tone and the assumption of supe¬ 
riority were fairly crushing, but 
while we younger boys stood 
awed to silence, Askew, red in the 
face, sprang at the upraised arm. 


“Through the air, straight for the board, flew a 
strange-looking knife.” 

” Insulting cad !" he yelled. " Do as you are told ! Didn't 
you hear the questions we asked when we came in ? Didn't 
you hear-" 

But he got no farther, for a fierce struggle had begun. 
Andrews, pale and determined, writhed and twisted in a 
vain effort to free himself. 

“ You bullies ! " he hissed out at last. " I'll brand you, 
mark my words ! " 

As he and his assailants swayed to and fro, straining 
every nerve, someone on the fringe of the turmoil sang out: 

" Mind the knife ! Oh, I say, mind the knife ! " 

“ Take it from him ! Don't stand round like a lot of 
cowardly louts ! " panted Askew. " The beastly beggar 
shall have his deserts this time." 

But scarcely had he spoken when Serell, who rushed in 
to snatch away the knife, slipped backwards, and brought 
the three combatants down upon himself. Then, from 
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the midst of the tangled heap, came a yell of agony, so loud, 
so sincere, that the whole crowd sprang apart, leaving 
Wainwright rolling on the floor and groaning while he 
hngged one arm. 

For a while no one moved. Then a boy stepped forward 
and dropped on his knee at Wainwright's side. It was 
Andrews himself. 

" Let me look ? ” said he, seizing the wounded arm. 
“ Straighten it! " ^ 

And Wain wright obeyed like a lamb.' In a moment the 
sleeve was pushed up, revealing a long crimson line from 
which blood was oozing. At the sight, Elicot’s face went 
several shades paler. He stared at the streak in perfect 
silence. Then he rose and, to our speechless amazement, 
took out his watch. Why should he consult it at such a 
time ? Why should he stare at it so intently, as though 
counting the minutes that Wainwright had to live ? Upon 
my word, 1 believe it was this unexpected action that para¬ 
lysed Askew's wrath. Be that as it may, no finger was 
raised to detain the " juggler " when he walked to the 
open door. He turned on the threshold, and 1 shall 
always remember the picture he made at that moment. 
His pale face, serious and accusing, and ‘his upright and 
defiant form. 

"You have brought this on your¬ 
selves," said he. " It would have 
been wiser to leave me alone." 

Then * he disappeared ; and, little 
guessing in what surroundings he 
would next be seen, we turned to 
comfort our wounded schoolfellow. 

A long and careful examination was 
reassuring. The point of Andrews' 
knife had scored an ugly scratch, 
painful beyond a doubt, but it was 
no more than a scratch. 

Askew and Serell had made up 
their minds, however, that this 
should not exonerate Andrews, though 
the suffering hero was inclined to 
gloss matters over. 

" If you let old Skewthorn into the 
business," said he at last, " more 
questions will be asked than you care 
to answer." 

In this suggestion there was such 
profound reason, that Askew was 
impressed. So he ground his teeth together and organised 
a search for Elicot, that* justice might be done on the 
spot. To the astonishment of all, Elicot was nowhere to 
be found. 

While the search was in progress. Canning and I, who 
took no part in it, strolled sadly through the playground 
to a small shed in which my chum was allowed to keep his 
, bicycle. He and a junior named Sewell were the only two 
scholars who were so happy as to possess machines. The 
threatening character of the weather, combined with the 
excessive heat, had put Canning off a spin, but there would 
be some consolation in looking at the jigger. So we strolled 
aimlessly into the shed, growling the while at the ennui 
that oppressed us. But the first glance had a stimulating 
effect. Canning's bicycle was gone 1 Hardly had we 
realised the astounding fact, when a chattering crowd of 
excited fellows, headed by Askew and Serell and Wain¬ 
wright, came across the playground. 

" Cotterell. Canning 1 " they gasped, bursting into the 
shed, '* Andrews has slipped away, clean as a whistle, afraid 
to face the consequences of what he did in the gym. to-day." 

" Little Sewell has just been to his cubicle," panted 
another, " and found it all topsy-turvy, as if he had dressed 
in a hurry, so as-" 

" Yes," put in Canning dolefully, “ and, clear as day, he 
collared my bike to. help him in his flight." 

As he spoke, a low mutter of thunder rolled through 
the shed, and the new comers looked at the place where 
Canning's bicycle ought to have been, reading in the very 
vacancy a story of guilt and fear. 
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" Depend upon it," said one, " Andrews was frightened. 
In such a state of mind as he must be, who can tell where 
he might go or what he might do with himself ? " 

" Canning," cried Askew, " what was the pattern of the 
rubber on your tyres ? " 

We tumbled to his meaning at once, and three or 
four fellows were on their knees in a jiffy, spying for 
tracks in the dust of the playground. But we were to 
be spared the labour of hunting down the quarry by 
such painful means, for Serell brought us to our feet 
with the sharp inquiry : " Who's this chap coming from 

the gates ? " 

To all appearance it was a tradesman’s errand boy, and, 
on drawing near, he held out at arm’s length a scrap of 
paper. 

" Is anybody here by the name of Canning ? " said he. 
" I was asked to give him this." The hero of the occa¬ 
sion stepped forward and took the paper with trembling 
hand ; and the messenger, his duty performed, retreated at 
bnce. 

You can guess that we did not accept the possibility that 
Canning's note was likely to be of a private character, but 
crowded eagerly round to read: 

" Canning, 

" I have taken your bicycle. Bring 
the fetter key to Fairy's Oak at the 
Sibyl's Grave. I will leave it there." 

"A." 


Pou? 

/ftOD had work of priceless worth ; 
8o he tent a boy to earth L 
Sent him where no other hands 
Than his own could till the lands : 
Sent him where no other brain 
Than his own the fight could gain : 
Sent him where no other soul 
Than his own could reash the goal: 
Sent him where no other will 
Than his own could quite fulfil 
All that God had planned to do 1 

Was that boy, I wonier, you ? 

LILLI AH GARD. 


So hurried, so shaky, was the writ¬ 
ing that we only made out the words 
with great difficulty, and, having 
accomplished this feat, our perplexity 
seemed the greater. 

"It strikes me," said Askew pre¬ 
sently, with a tremulous finger on 
his lips, " that it will never do for 
us to keep the matter dark much 
longer." 

" In any case," sighed Wainwright, 
" it means trouble, but concealment 
of^ what we know is sure to increase 
the mischief." 

" It’s all so beastly clear," put in 
Serell. " The Sibyl’s Grave is just 
the place that a chap in Andrews' 
state of mind would make for. The 

river rounds the bend at suclv'a speed and-" 

But by this time Canning and I had come to an under¬ 
standing. A glance at my watch showed that the after¬ 
noon was far advanced, and if we wanted to get back his 
bicycle the task should be embarked upon at once. The 
Sibyl’s Grave was a romantic spot, a mile away from Grim- 
court, on the wooded river bank. If we went together 
(and, under the circumstances, neither of us would have 
gone alone) he could bring me back upon the step before 
the time for general assembly at tea. 

And that is what ,we did. True to statement, the machine 
was found fastened to the trunk of a young tree, the driving 
chain having been taken off to accomplish this, and the 
two end links were fixed together with Canning's fetter¬ 
lock. Fortunately, his wallet contained the necessary tools 
for restoring all to order, and in the course of a minute or 
two, we had left the gruesome spot on the return journey. 

But when we reached Grimcourt again, the most remark¬ 
able news awaited us. If melancholy ever sat upon human 
faces, they belonged to Askew and Serell. It seems that 
shortly after Canning and I departed, they formed a de¬ 
putation to wait upon Mr. Skewthorn with the harrowing 
news. He met them at the door of his private apartments. 

" Is this business of such importance," said he, " that I 
must be disturbed at this particular moment ? " 

" 1 fear that Elicot Andrews has run away, sir," stam¬ 
mered Askew. 

" Indeed! Have you any reason for supposing that he 
was in any trouble ? " 

" Np-o, sir I " 


6 
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" No-o f sir ! ” 

“ Then why do you think he is gone ? ” 

" Because we can’t find him,” put in Serell convincingly. 
“ We have searched thoroughly, and his cubicle is in a 
state of confusion.” 

The head-master looked thoughtful, and remained silent 
for a while. Then he said : 

” I see there is something in what you tell me. I must at 
once look further. Come this way ! ” 

He led the deputation through the vestibule, and, throw¬ 
ing open the door of his sitting-room, showed them in. But 
on the threshold they were transfixed with consternation, 
for there, royally seated on a sofa, was Elicot Andrews, 
dressed in his Sunday best. So overwhelming was their 
astonishment, that Skewthorn's pleasant remarks had little 
meaning for them. 

” When a party of boys voluntarily inform me,” said he, 
“ that one of their number has decamped, at a moment 
that I am well aware that he has not, it requires very small 
reasoning on my part to conclude that they are acquainted 
with provocative circumstances. I therefore invite a com¬ 
plete and honest explanation.” 

He got it, and in the process Askew and Co. received en¬ 
lightenment as well; for they learned that Andrews' flight 
from the gym. was due to the fact that he had undertaken, 


at Skewthorn's request, to meet a new kid at the railway 
station, and bring him to tea in the masters’ room. On 
consulting his watch after the fracas in the gym., he saw that 
time was pressing, and he had yet to change his clothes— 
merely that and nothing more. The revelation was com¬ 
plete on both sides, but though all parties were awarded a 
good round official reprimand, it was Askew and Co. who 
came off worst; which, as you will acknowledge, was only 
just. 

On the following morning the last fragment of the mystery 
was cleared off, when Canning received a letter marked 
” urgent.” 

" Dear Walter (it ran)— 

“ 1 hope you got my note. Uncle Montague wired me to 
meet him and the yacht at Sibyl’s Grave, and the time was 
so short that I took your bike. It is a pity you don't keep 
it in better adjustment, but I haven't time to say more now. 

" All goes rippingly. Till Monday next. 

“ Yours, etc., 

” A. Atherley, Esq.” 

And when Monday came A. Atherley, Esq., was warned, 
at his peril, never to mention again during the rest of that 
term, the name of his uncle Montague. 


(The next story in this series will be entitled ** Tiie Sword of Damocles.”) 


The School’s Big Men. 


By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


w 


HAT are the things that give pride to the School, 
Standing there sunlit and silent and wide ?— 
Fronting the west in the gold light and full, 
These are the things that she thinks of with pride. 


Proud is the School of the scenes that surround her, 
Valley and upland and meadow and glen ; 

Proud of the triumphs of years that have crowned her, 
Proud of the common-room, class-room, and den, 
Plaving-fields bright, where the broad river runs, 
Elms that have looked on a century’s suns, 

Crucial times and events that have found her 
Rising the victor again and again. 

Proud is the School of them all; but her pride 
Deepens the most when she thinks of her sons, 

Boys who have grown into men by 
her side, 

Lives she has shaped into chival¬ 
rous ones— 

These are her joy, and of 
these she boasts, 

Her studies are trod by a 
thousand ghosts; 

Fellows a century ago she supplied 
To live for the homeland or die 
at its guns. 


She has shaped them and loved 
them and sent them forth, 
Looked on their progress and 
counted their score, 

Seen them diverging to west and 
to north, 

Sailing afar to an alien shore ; 
And never a splendour their 
prowess achieved 
But her heart fresh glory and 
gladness received— 



A BROAD HINT. 

It’s easy to see that Smithers Minor is out for a new bat. 


Old days of peacefulness, old times of wrath, 

Famed were her sons, and their laurels she wore. 

Scientist, doctor, and fighting-man, 

Out of her ranks and her care they came, 

Varied each quality, different each plan, 

Yet was their grateful affection the same. 

Searched they the planets, the sod, or the seas, 

Fought they with ignorance, sin, or disease, 

The School that had trained them their labour would scan. 
Therefore they strove for her praise and her fame. 

Fighting-men all, she has seen them stand. 

Sons of past centuries, sons of to-day, 

Living and dead in a glorious band— 

These are her pride as she lifts still and grey 

Over the meadow, the field, and 
the glen ; 

Yes, she is proud of her great 
big men, 

Proud that with these is the Empire 
manned, 

The Flag kept flying the same old 
way. 


May she be proud of us, friends, 
you and me ! 

We in the future shall leave her, 
and then 

What we are, even the Empire will be, 
For the builders of Empire are 
merely men. 

Shall we preserve her tradition 
and fame ? 

Bring to her glory and honour, 
or shame ?— 

Lo, let us strive that the School may see 
England supreme through her great 
big men ! 
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A Swiss Peace Stamp. 

OLLOWING the advent of the Airplane Mail there have 
recently been rumours of a Submarine Mail Postage 
Stamp. These reports, no doubt, had their origin in 
the Submarine Mail Service established some months 
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A Swiss Peace Stamp. 

Attractive-looking stamps of large size, they show a different 
design for each value, these designs including buildings, portraits, 
and natural history subjects. Great things are expected of this 
issue by the Ethiopian Government, the intention being that 



being energetically sought after by collectors. 

Recently I referred to the sale of stamps of, as it has been 
called, the Neurope. These were very soon followed 

by advertisements of what are peculiarly termed __ 

*' War and after Stamps." Modern philatelists, 
unlike some of the old ones, are ever bright and 
ingenious. 

There is no doubt whatever that the exchanging 
of postage stamps with one another is capital pre¬ 
liminary business training for boys. I do not mean 
that it is a good thing to convert your hobby into, 
as it were, a purely commercial affair. But cer¬ 
tainly there are many advantages in being able to 
dispose of your '* changes ” satisfactorily. Some 
boys are awful duffers at this game, and tamely 
suffer themselves to be fleeced by anyone. On the 
other hand, there are a few youngsters who are a 
deal too sharp, and who, being ever on the alert to 
obtain something for nothing, are perpetually schem¬ 
ing as to how they can get hold of the choice speci¬ 
mens possessed by some of their fellows. Rightly enough, 
these ultra-smart practitioners of the latter persuasion usually 

soon find themselves to be 
marked individuals, and few 
want to do any swapping 
with them—which is as it 
should be. I am prompted 
to make these remarks be¬ 
cause I am well aware that 
a good deal of tricky methods 
is adopted in some stamp 
exchanging. And it is a 
removable blot upon a 
valuable and pleasing pas¬ 
time. 

Six of the stamps that are shown in this month's “ Corner ** 
belong to the (labelled Ethiopie) 1919 issue of Abyssinia. The 
complete set consists of 15 stamps, of the following values: 
i. kt 1 guerche, 2, 4, 6, 8, 12 guerches, 1 dollar, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 10 
dollars. There are sixteen guerches to a thaler, or dollar, which 
is approximately equal to three shillings. At the time of writing 
a complete j>et of these stamps, unused, is priced by Whitfield 
King & Co., at £4 10s. o d. 
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connection with the issue is that the stamps were thus satis¬ 
factorily turned out at a time when, in consequence 
of the restrictions of the war, printing materials of 
all kinds were very difficult to obtain in Switzerland. 

This set of Abyssinian stamps is one that is likely 
to become very popular with boy collectors. And, 
as further proving the truth of my often repeated 
contention as to the educational value of philately, 
I may mention that should any boy care to go into 
the subject, there is much to be learned concerning 
the friendship of Ethiopia with Switzerland. For 
many years the Swiss engineer, Alfred Ug, was the 
right-hand man of the late Emperor Menelik, and 
his abiding influence upon the strange land of 
Ethiopia is well instanced by the manner of issue 
of these stamps. 

Virgin Islands, new type, \d. t blue-green. It is 
significant to note that while the United States 
acquired some of these islands by the treaty with 
Denmark of August 4, 1916, after fifty years of negotiation, the 
language of the people is English, although the islands were 
under Danish rule for some 
two hundred and fifty 
years. 

Something quite unique 
is our Latvia (Lettland) 5 
kopecs red, for it is printed 
on the back of a map, as 
you see. Paper was scarce 
in the country, hence this 
expedient. Report has it 
that fifty German maps were 
found at Riga and four at 
Libau, and these were used 

for the purpose of printing stamps. Several different field maps 
were found, of which those numbered respectively M 18 and 
M 19 are the commonest, while stamps printed on map M 17 
are more rare. All these stamps printed on maps are, however, 
comparatively scarce, and collectors are tumbling over each 
other in an endeavour to get them. As printed, each map 
formed a complete sheet of 228 stamps, in 12 horizontal rows 
of 19. The design of the stamp shows a sun with rays and 
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three ears of wheat to represent the three most fertile provinces 
of the country. As time goes on these strange stamps will 
probably appreciate in value, and they may be reckoned well 
worth having at their present cost of two or three shillings. 

In addition to these “ map ’* stamps, Lettland issued 5 kopecs 
red, 10 kopecs blue, and 15 kopecs green on ruled writing-paper. 

Then came along 5 k. red, 10 
blue, 15 green, 20 orange, 35 
brown, and 50 mauve, on 
very thin paper described as 
cigarette paper. And Messrs. 
Bright and Son have in¬ 
formed me of the follow¬ 
ing :— 

“ 3 k. violet on watermarked 
paper, variety 
printed on both 
sides. 

3 k. violet printed on thin tobacco paper, bearing tobacco 
advertisements at back. No watermark, 
pnnted on thin paper, bearing coloured designs of 
fruit, etc., at back, which might have been either 
wall-paper or jam-jar labels 
from the appearance. With¬ 
out watermark. 


Tiflis, and first used as postage dues during February and March, 
1919, and then sold over the counter as postage stamps from 
the middle of March to May 20, 1919. The others of the 
issue are :— 


5 k., pale green, on whita. 




3 k. 


They understand that only 400 each of 
these three varieties were issued. Altogether, 

Latvia, Lettland, Livonia, or Lettonia, 
whichever name you please, is a new country 
that has already made philatelic history. 

Much attention has been attracted to the 
Jamaica 1 j \d. green commemorative stamp. 

On the right of the stamp is a shield, en¬ 
closing a fine profile of King George, above 
which is the Imperial Crown. Below is 
another shield, uncoloured, and bearing 
the figures of value in green. The stamp is intended to be 
reminiscent of Jamaica’s participation in the war, and its main 
design shows a " Contingent Embarking.'* This is a side view 
of a transport, crowded with troops, leaving the harbour at 
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Georgia 
Republic 10 
kopecs stamp. 


ing picture in minia- 
criticism has indeed 
stamp possesses the 
effect of any postage 

notable in design are 
stamps of Switzer- 
being certainly the 
the trio. These 
pared in 1917, and 
Swiss National Ffite 
7$ cents, khaki and 
temity Group '* of 
hands on the field of 
of the wreckage of 
yellow, the 10 cents 
shows a figure of the Angel of Peace ; while the design adopted 
for the 15 cents, purple and yellow, depicts 
a wounded soldier, his sword lying broken 
by his side, who has the consolation of 
seeing the light of Peace at last breaking 
all around him. These three designs were 
obtained as the result of a competition 
organised by the Federal Government, and 
open to Swiss artists only. The sale of the 
stamp ceases on December 31, 1919, if the 
stock of these Peace stamps has not been 
sold out before that date. 

Georgia Republic 10 kopecs, brown on 
toned paper. This is one of a series of 
Russian Savings Bank stamps issued at 


1 k., red, on toned (very rare). 

5 k., pale green, on toned. 

10 k., brown, on white. 

10 k., brown, on toned. 

If you have been a col¬ 
lector of war issues, I can 
make a suggestion to you. 

In so far as the speci¬ 
mens which you possess 
enable you to do §0, why 
not compile a history of 
the war as exemplified by 
the special stamps that were issued during the course of the 
conflict ? In this way you can form a most interesting album. 
The idea is not exactly new, but it is still sufficiently so to 
retain considerable novelty. r 

Having wntten that paragraph, I remembered an article full 
of valuable suggestion that appeared in Stamp 
Collecting last August. The article was en¬ 
titled " The Philatelic History of the War,*' 
and in the course of his remarks, Mr. H. L. 
Wallach, its author, said : “ Every War 
Stamr collection should be made to represent 
a philatelic history of the Great War. This 
can very easily be done by simply arranging 
the stamps in groups according to the various 
causes which brought about their existence. 
Roughly, 1 would arrange mine as follows, 
although I would here point out, that one 
of the beauties of this system is that it pro¬ 
vides great scope for originality, each 
collector arranging his * philatelic history 
book * in his own way.*' 

Then, with notes as to the stamps coming within each 
category, there followed the following instructive list : 

"Chapter I.: The War in the West. II.: The Dispatch of the 




Colonial Expedition- 
Conquest of the Ger- 
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dad and Jerusalem, 
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War and the Marks 
ately. VI.: The 
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ary Forces. III.: 
man Colonies. IV.: 
Turkish Territories 
the British in Bagh- 
V.: The Part 

and U-Boats in the 
they left on Phil- 
War in the Balkans: 
Serbia, the Landing 
Sequel. VI 1 . : The 
the War i First Air 
VIII.: Morocco be- 
IX.: IIow the Hedjaz threw 



V. .V. 




Latvia (Lettland) 5 kopecs stamp, 
printed on the back of a map. 


off the Turkish Yoke and became Independent. X.: Events 
in Russia : the Shortage of Small Coinage, the Revolution and 
Bolshevik Issues, the Independence of Finland. XL: How the 
Postage Stamp was used to help the Red Cross and othei 
War Charities. XII. : How the Postage 
Stamp helped to finance the War. XIII.. 
How the War caused Differences in Stamps 
Shortage of Dies and Papers, Shipping Diffi 
culties. XIV. : The Signing of the Annis 
tice, the Re-occupation of Territory, and tht 
Birth of the New States. XV.: The Com 
memoration of Victory.'* 

As you see, there is presented a chronicle 
of the war in postage stamps. If you 
want further hints on the topic, get the 
back-number of the paper for August i 
last, price 2 d. t from 89, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 4. 



The Knight of the Helping Hand! 


H E lived in a wonderful Comrade Land, 

Did the liindly Knight of the Helping Hand. 

He wore his armour of hope rubbed bright— 
It lifted the gloom of the darkest night ! 

His sword of merriment slew despair— 

And doubt—and worry—and bothering care 


And ever his shield of Chumship gay 
Kept pricks and stabs of trouble away ! 

Nobody deemed him a hero grand— 

He was just a dweller in Comrade Land— 

That well-loved Knight of the Helping Hand 1 

Lillian Gaud 
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The Scarabeeus of Serophis. 

Being the Authentic Account of Professor Miles Unthank of the Search for the 
Sarcophagus of Serophis, and the Theft of the Mystic Scarab, 
formerly in the British Museum. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of "Tho Mystery of Ah Jim," "Submarine U 93,” "The Race Round the World." ate. 

(Illustrated by George Soper.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF CAPTAIN CROUCH AND THB TWO STRANGE HANDS ON BOARD THB " WBSTM OR BLAND " { AND OF THB 

DISAPPEARANCE OF THB BBBTLB. 


AC ANDREW and I spent the 
whole of that day together— 
indeed, every day for a fort¬ 
night. I studied Josephus 
Mac Andrew'9 notes ; and the 
more I read, the more con¬ 
vinced I was that I was 
about to make one of the greatest dis¬ 
coveries of modern times. We procured 
geographical works relating to the 
country of the Upper Nile and the savage 
negro races who Inhabited it. We went 
thoroughly into the matter of our out¬ 
fit, the equipment and armoury that we 
would require. 

Mac Andrew threw up his legal engagements, and I so 
arranged matters that I should be free for a year, handing 
over my duties to my old friend, Professor Thistleton, of 
whom no doubt you have heard. As far as MacAndrew 
and myself were concerned, we divided our responsibilities. 
He was entrusted with all matters relating to the expe¬ 
dition itself: the procuring of provisions, guides, servants, 
pack animals, etc., whereas I was responsible for every- 
tliing that can in any way be described as scientific. I 
had charge of the medicine chest, the compass and the 
sextant we agreed it would be advisable to take. He 
also naturally relied upon me in all matters relating to 
Ancient Egypt, the translation of hieroglyphics and similar 
knowledge. 

It must be understood that we were undertaking the 
journey each with a different object. MacAndrew desired 
to obtain the treasure. Why he wanted it I do not know. 
He was tolerably well off. He had certainly never dis¬ 
guised the fact that, from his point of view, the expedi¬ 
tion was nothing else but a treasure hunt. As for me, I 
looked upon the whole thing a 9 a voyage of scientific dis¬ 
covery and research. I fondly believed that I was about 
to glean information which, in archaeological interest, 


would rival the discoveries of the first excavations, or 
Rawlinson’s solution to the problem of the cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

I shall never forget the day upon which we left the 
London docks. Our luggage had gone before us, a great 
quantity of boxes and packing-cases ; and MacAndrew 
and I went down by train from Fenchurch Street 
Station. 

We found our ship, which was called the " Westmore¬ 
land,*' and went on board at once. She was due to sail 
within an hour, and would call at no port, except Malta, 
until Alexandria was reached. I remember I was wearing 
a fur overcoat, for it was a bitterly cold day. MacAndrew 
had gone below, and I paced the deck for some minutes 
endeavouring to keep myself warm. 

I had gone to the stern part of the ship and was looking 
down into the water—the mud-coloured water of the 
Thames upon which every kind of refuse was floating. 
Gradually, I became conscious of the most noxious and 
offensive smell. I thought at first that it proceeded 
from the garbage afloat upon the water, and then I per¬ 
ceived that clouds of smoke were drifting slowly past my 
head. 

Turning, I beheld for the first time Captain Crouch. 
He was a small man, with very pronounced and angular 
features, and a small goat’s-beard growing beneath his 
under-lip. In spite of the cold weather, he wore no over¬ 
coat, though both his hands were thrust deep into his 
trouser pockets. His legs were widely separated, and his- 
sailor's cap thrust well back upon his head. 

In his mouth was an enormous, hooked pipe, from which 
the smoke which had so offended my nostrils was issuing 
in clouds. 

" Afternoon," said he, with a nod. 

I repeated the formality. 

" Egypt ? " he asked. 

“ Yes," said I. " My friend and I are going to Alex¬ 
andria." 
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M You're Professor Unthank ? " said he. 

I felt flattered that he was acquainted with my name. 
I remember 1 remained for some time on deck, convers¬ 
ing with Captain Crouch. I thought him, then, a very 
mild and polite little man. He expressed a hope that I 
should be comfortable on board the " Westmoreland." 
He told me of the difficulties he had experienced in getting 
a crew, saying that, at the last moment, two natives had 
signed on whose nationality was a mystery. 

" There they are," said he, pointing to two men who 
stood upon the forward well-deck, leaning upon the 
bulwarks, one of whom, I noticed, was disfigured by an 
ugly scar upon his cheek. He was an old man, with a 
face creased and wrinkled like the palm of a monkey's 
paw. 

" I’ve travelled the world, Professor," said Captain 
Crouch, " and I know most of the races of the world : 
Koreans, Patagonians, Andaman Islanders, hairy Ainus— 
races that not many people are acquainted with. But I 
never saw the like of these sportsmen. If they were not 
so light of skin, and did not grow their hair so long, I 
should say that they came from Abyssinia." 

" They have not the white teeth of an Abyssinian," 
said I. 

" Nor yet the physique," said Crouch. 

I confess I was conscious of a feeling of dismay when I 
made the next remark. I was thinking, indeed, of the 
fate of Josephus Mac Andrew. 

•* If we can trust the pictures that accompany the hiero¬ 
glyphics," said I, " those men bear a remarkable resem¬ 
blance, both in feature and physique, to the inhabitants 
of Ancient Egypt." 

Captain Crouch shrugged his shoulders, evidently dis¬ 
missing the matter from his mind. A little after, he went 
to the head of the gangway and greeted the pilot, who 
had just come aboard. 

We dropped down river with the tide, having to wait 
for some time at Gravesend, where we took on another 
pilot, who navigated the ship past the Goodwin Sands. 
Thence, we held a straight course down Channel; and I 
shall never forget the first three days at sea. 

The wind howled without ceasing, the waves tossing the 
ship hither and thither as if she were a coik. The gale 
was blowing south-west, right in our teeth, so that the 
ship pitched so violently that at times her peak was 
buried under the waves, the screw racing in the air as 
if distracted. 

Mac Andrew and myself were the only passengers on 
board, the "Westmoreland " being a cargo ship with only 
four saloon berths. In order to avoid attracting the 


curiosity of a number of fellow passengers, MacAndrewr 
had purposely selected the " Westmoreland," on which to 
book our passages. 

1 do not think we made more than six knots an hour 
until we were half-way across the Bay. Then the wind 
fell and the sea became what I believe is known as 
“choppy." We were followed by a great number of 
gulls, who circled around the ship, and sometimes even 
settled upon the masts. Also, nearly every day we were 
accompanied by a shoal of porpoises ; and, as far south 
as Finisterre, we were seldom out of sight of whales, who 
frequently came quite near to the ship. 

It was when we were steaming down the sunny coast 
of Portugal, near enough to the land to observe the beauty 
of the scenery, that MacAndrew came on deck. He had 
been terribly sea-sick, and his complexion was as green 
as a cabbage. 

He picked up wonderfully, however, as soon as we were 
in the Mediterranean, where the sea was splendidly calm 
He and I and Captain Crouch used to sit on deck of an 
evening, talking together upon all manner of subjects, the 
engines throbbing beneath our feet, as the ship headed 
upon a straight course for the Island of Malta. 

MacAndrew and myself never spoke of the object of 
our journey in the presence of Captain Crouch. Josephus 
MacAndrew's note-books, the papyrus, the map, and the 
scarabaeus itself, were kept in a small brass-bound box, 
which was under the bunk in my cabin. The key of 
this box I carried upon my watch-chain, which I was in 
the habit of placing under my pillow before 1 went to sleep 
MacAndrew had a duplicate. 

It was the night before we reached Valetta that the 
first of our calamities befell us. 1 had gone to bed early, 
resolved to be up at daybreak the following day. We 
were due in port at six o'clock ; and as we were to be the 
whole day in Malta, 1 had resolved to make a journey to 
the ancient capital of Citta Vecchia. 

About midnight 1 awoke with a start. I cannot say 
what disturbed me. I sat up in bed and listened for 
some moments, but could hear no sound. To assure 
myself that there was no cause to be alarmed, I placed a 
hand under my pillow—to discover, to my consternation, 
that my watch and bunch of keys were gone. 

I immediately got out of bed and, striking a match, lit 
the oil lamp. In those days ships of the class of the 
" Westmoreland " were not fitted with electnc light. Going 
down on my hands and knees, I drew out the brassbound 
box. in the lock of which I found my bunch of keys. 
Opening it, I looked inside and discovered at once that the 
scarabaeus had gone I 


CHAPTER V. 


OP THB MBBTING OF CAPTAIN CROUCH AND MR. WANG. 


WENT at once to MacAndrew's 
cabin, where I found him 
sound asleep. A light was 
burning in the room ; and 
I remember I stood regard¬ 
ing him for some minutes 
before I ventured to awaken 
him. I was struck by the 
extraordinary aspect of the 
man when asleep. His ap¬ 
pearance, as a rule, suggested 
great vitality and energy ; 
but, with his eyes -closed, 
he resembled a corpse. His 
complexion was a most death-like and ghastly colour, 
and his long, thin hands, spread out upon the coverlet, 
looked delicate and utterly strengthless. 

And yet, when 1 woke him up and told him what had 
happened, he was like a raging beast. He sprang from 
his bed and cried out in a voice of thunder that must 


have been audible from one end of the ship to the other. 
He was the most violent man I have ever known. 

I did my best to calm him, to persuade him to reason 
the thing out in a sensible manner. But he would not 
listen to me, until he had dressed in his clothes and gone 
out upon the deck. 

It was then about two o'clock in the morning. A head 
wind was blowing, which was a trifle cold, especially to 
me who was but thinly clad. There was a multitude of 
stars in the sky, beautiful to behold. 

For two hours, pacing the deck side by side, myself 
trying to keep step with the amazingly long strides taken 
by my companion, we discussed what was best to do. 
Unquestionably the thief was upon the ship, and I made 
no secret to MacAndrew of my suspicions regarding the 
two men who were on board, who resembled Ancient 
Egyptians. 

We decided that the crew of the ship must be searched ; 
but this could not be done unless we took Captain Crouch 
into our secret I had been eager to do this from the 
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first, because the captain had already inspired my con¬ 
fidence. But Mac Andrew was very reluctant to share 
our secret with anyone, and, I fully believe, only con¬ 
sented to do so because there was no alternative course 
of action. 

At four o'clock the captain came on deck to take 
charge of the last watch, and expressed surprise at seeing 
MacAndrew and myself. This gave us our opportunity. 
We explained that there had been a robbery on board. 
Crouch went on to the bridge to verify the ship's course, 
and then conducted us into his cabin, where—in spite of the 
early hour—he lit one of his atrocious pipes. 

We told the whole story, much as it is set 
down here, disguising nothing. And Crouch 
listened to every word, puffing silently at his 
pipe, now and again lifting his eyebrows in 
surprise, or tugging at the little goat’s beard 
he wore upon his chin. 

“ Well," said he, when the whole story was 
ended, " I've come across many remarkable 
things in the course of my life ; but, if all 
this is true, it beats the lot. I don't say it's 
impossible. I have seen so many strange 
things, and 1 myself have passed through so 
many remarkable adventures, that 1 am quite 
ready to believe it. At all events, I 
will do my best to help you. At four 
bells the whole crew shall muster, 
and every man-jack of them shall be 
searched." 

We were off the north coast of 
Malta, and the houses of Valetta were 
becoming visible in the distance, when 
Crouch paraded the crew on deck. 

Everyone was searched, their boxes 
and sea kit-bags opened, the forecastle 
turned upside down. Every man 
on board — seaman, stoker, quarter¬ 
master, or cook—was cross-examined 
by MacAndrew, who, being a barrister, 
found himself in his own element. 

But no information was obtained in 
regard to the missing scarabaeus. As 
for the two " Egyptians," they con¬ 
fessed to being natives of a country 
in the region of the Upper Nile. But 
they could speak English very im¬ 
perfectly, and no information could 
be got out of either of them. 

So we came into the port of Valetta 
and cast anchor. I naturally post¬ 
poned my journey to Citti Vecchia ; 
whereas MacAndrew remained on 
deck all that morning, pacing to 
and fro like a wild beast in a cage. 

He realised—as also did I—that without the scarabaeus 
our journey was likely to end in failure. 

All that day the crew were discharging cargo ; and at 
dinner-time came the second of our disasters. It was 
discovered by one of the ship’s quartermasters that both 
the " Egyptians ” had disappeared. 

No one had seen them leave the ship. We were not far 
from the wharf, so that it was not impossible that they had 
dived overboard and swum ashore. It is more likely, 
however, that they escaped either in one of the lighters 
that was taking in cargo, or in one of the small Maltese 
boats that surrounded the ship. 

After dinner, Crouch, MacAndrew and I talked the matter 
out in the captain's cabin. Captain Crouch was intensely 
interested in the whole affair. It was he who suggested 
what we should do, who offered us every means of assist¬ 
ance in his power. He never despaired that we would get 
back the scarabaeus, and more than once he expressed a 
wish that he himself was coming with us to the Tomb of 
Serophis. 

Early in the afternoon Crouch came ashore with us, and 
we accompanied him to the offices of his company’s agents. 


The agent was a genial, fat man, who looked like air Italian. 
He shook hands cordially with both MacAndrew and 
myself. 

He mentioned to Captain Crouch that there was upon the 
island a certain Captain Ferguson of the "Cumberland," a 
sister ship to the " Westmoreland." Captain Ferguson had 
been put ashore, some months before, in a highly critical 
condition, suffering from malarial fever. He had now been 
discharged from hospital and was able to return to duty; 
but the agent had no instructions regai ding him. 

Crouch said nothing when he heard this, but seemed to 


(See page 86.) 

be turning the matter over in his mind, for he nodded 
his head repeatedly. As soon as we were outside the 
office, however, he took each of us by an arm and led us 
into a small caf6 of the cheaper sort, of the kind patronised 
by sailors. 

M We want to talk this over," he said, *• you two and I. 
We shan't be disturbed here or have any one nosing into 
our business." 

Then he ordered some tea, which was brought to us. 
Leaning across the table, and speaking in a voice that 
was little above a whisper, he unburdened himself as 
follows : 

" Professoi," said he, " I am heart and soul in this affair. 
You must understand that, although 1 have followed the 
sea as a calling for a great number of years, I have taken 
part in many similar expeditions, both in Africa and Asia. 
I don’t wish to be pessimistic, but I think you little realise 
the dangers of your position. You are, or were, in posses¬ 
sion of a valuable relic of antiquity. The possession of that 
relic, Mr. MacAndrew, cost your uncle his life. It appears 
that, somehow or other, your secret is out. You have been 
tracked on board my ship. The scarabaeus has been stolen. 


1 Bat I never taw the like of these sportsmen. 
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You have a journey of several thousand miles before you. 
You will probably be tracked every mile of the way; and 
before you come to your destination there may be an 
attempt to murder you.” 

I realised all this. Since twelve o'clock on the previous 
night I had had little time to think, but already I regretted 
that I had ever consented to have anything to do with so 
perilous an enterprise. It was unbelievable that I, a pro¬ 
fessor of Ancient Egyptian History, a curator of the British 
Museum, one who had lived the life of a student or recluse, 
should find himself in a low cafe, in the poorer part 
of the town of Valetta, discussing the possibility of 
being murdered. I fejt no 
confidence in myself: I 
cannot say that I felt that 
I could rely upon Mac- 
Andrew. It was, there- 
foie, with a certain feeling 
of relief that I listened 
to Captain Crouch's pro¬ 
posal. 

” I am interested in 
this business,” he con¬ 
tinued. ” I would like 
to see it through. With 
your permission, I will 
accompany you. I have 
an idea that I may be of 
assistance.” 

To my surprise, Mac- 
Andrew pooh-poohed the 
whole idea. He said that 
Captain Crouch had ex¬ 
aggerated the danger. 

He saw no reason why 
we should add a third 
member to our expedi¬ 
tion. 

However, this was one of the occasions on which I made 
up my mind, and stuck to it. I insisted upon Captain Crouch 
coming with us. I offered to pay all his expenses. I even 
went so far as to say that, if Crouch did not accompany 
us, I myself would return to England forthwith. 

Mac Andrew was obliged to give way. He did so with 
reluctance; that was plain to see. But, in the end, he 
shook hands with Captain Crouch, and in that small caf6, 
over our tea-cups, we agreed to stand by each other through 
thick and thin. It will be seen to what extent Mac Andrew 
fulfilled his promise. 

Crouch returned to the agent's, where he cabled to Eng¬ 
land, arranging for Captain Ferguson to take over the 
command of the ” Westmoreland,” when the ship reached 
Alexandria. We then went to the police station and 
interviewed a Maltese superintendent of police, to whom 
we endeavoured to explain that the scarabaeus was of 
•priceless value. ' 

That night we three dined together in one of the principal 
hotels situated in the Strada Reale, which is the main street 
that runs the length of the city of Valetta. We were not 
sailing till the following morning. We had fifteen or six¬ 
teen hours, therefore, in which to find our stolen property; 
but, to tell the truth, not even Captain Crouch had any 
idea as to the way in which we were to begin our search. 

In the dining-room, we found Captain Crouch reading 
an English newspaper whilst he was waiting for dinnei. 
That paper contained a full account of the discovery of 
Ah Jim, a European boy who had been kidnapped by 
Chinese as a child, and who had finally been discovered 
through the agency of Mr. Wang, the celebrated Chinese 
detective. 

” That’s the man for us,” said Captain Crouch, ” if we 
could only get hold of him and afford to pay him. His 
fees, I believe, are tremendous. I have never seen him, 
but I have heard a great deal concerning him. They tell 
me he has never failed.” 


Now, coincidence—as I have said—is not such a singular 
thing as many people try to make out. That same evening, 
whilst waiting in the hall of the hotel for MacAndrew, I 
had occupied myself by looking at the visitors' book; and 
I remembered quite well that my attention was attracted 
by three names in very different handwriting, which followed 
one after the other. I cannot say why I should remember 
the first two. But I do. 

Sir Julius O’Brien —a strong, firm, but angular, hand¬ 
writing. 

The Contessa Maria della Falconara —a neat little, back- 

handed caligraphy. 

Mr. Wang —in the most 
amazing scrawl 1 have 
ever beheld in my life. 

Now, this may seem 
coincidence: that Captain 
Crouch should have come 
across Mr. Wang's name 
in a newspaper, and that 
I should have seen it in 
the visitors' book, within 
a few minutes of one 
another. It is not co¬ 
incidence at all. The 
paper was an old one. 
Mr. Wang was a celebrity. 
'When he booked a room 
in the hotel his name was 
recognised by the book¬ 
ing clerk, who promptly 
turned up the old news¬ 
paper to look for an 
account of the discovery 
of Ah Jim. This news¬ 
paper he gave to the ball 
porter, who gave it to the head waiter, who left it in the 
dining-room. In the majority of cases, what is called 
coincidence can thus easily be accounted for. It may be 
thus with the scarabseus. 

I at once told Captain Crouch that Mr. Wang was staying 
in that very hotel. MacAndrew wa9 even more anxious 
to regain possession of the scarab than Crouch or myself; 
and it was agreed, then and there, that we should ask 
Mr. Wang to assist us. 

Before we had finished dining, the great detective 
himself entered the room. Not one of the three of us 
had ever seen him before, but there was no mistaking 
his identity. He was dressed in a European fiannel suit, 
and his little pigtail hung down over his collar. He 
was on his way back to China frem England, having 
solved the ” Mystery of Ah Jim.” He did not strike 
me as being so fat as I had heard, and his face was more 
wrinkled tyan I had supposed. Upon his little, squat 
nose was a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. He walked 
into the room with his hands folded in front of him, a.nd 
I noticed that on one of his fingers he was wearing a 
large diamond ring. 

At MacAndrew’s suggestion, Captain Crouch approached 
the great detective, and bowed somewhat awkwardly. 

” Mr. Wang, I believe ? ” said he. 

" The same, sir,” said Mr. Wang. ” I have not the 
pleasure-” 

” My name is Captain Crouch.” 

” The Captain Crouch ? ” said Mr. Wang. 

” 1 never heard of aqpther one,” said Crouch. 

” There is no doubt of it,” exclaimed Mr. Wang. 
” A cork foot and a glass eye.” Then he held out 
a hand. ” Captain Crouch,” said he, ” pleased to meet 
you.” 

They shook hands. That was the meeting of Captain 
Crouch and Mr. Wang. Strange men, both of them; but 
masterful and unique. 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

V.—Proa used by natives of the Ladrone Islands and Is land s in the Malay Archtpelafo 
and China Sea. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOW MR, WANG GOT TO WORK. 


I T was MacAndrew’s intention to tell Mr. Wang only 
so much as he considered necessary—namely, that 
the scarabaeus had been stolen from my cabin, on 
board the “ Westmoreland," apparently by the 
two “ Egyptians " who had deserted from the ship. But 
we found that it was impossible to keep the whole truth 
from the detective. He cross-examined us so acutely, 
and he wanted to know so many details, that we finally 
came to the conclusion that it would be best to tell him 
the whole story, from start to end. 

This we did, omitting nothing, from the murder of 
Josephus Mac Andrew to the arrival of the " West¬ 
moreland " in the harbour of Malta. And when I 
look back upon those preliminary days, I cannot 
but feel grateful that we told Mr. Wang the truth. 

Had it not been for him, I am convinced that not 
one of us would have come out of the business 
alive. 

I have said already that I believed myself to be 
in the gravest danger. And I could see, from the 
expression on the round jovial face of Mr. Wang, 
that he, too, regarded the whole matter in a very 
serious light. Whilst we were telling him the 
story, he continued to eat his dinner ; 
but no sooner had he finished than he 
sprang to his feet, crying out that there 
was no time to lose. We 
were to wait for him at the 
hotel. He had certain in¬ 
quiries to make. 

He w r ent out, wearing a 
straw hat, underneath which 
he tucked his pigtail, and 
was absent about an hour 
and a half. When he re¬ 
turned, he called us together 
in a corner of the smoking- 
room, where we sat round a 
small table, with our heads 
almost touching. 

"You must not expect," 
said he, "that as yet 1 have 
any clue. That would be 
asking too much. This even¬ 
ing, I have visited both the 
harbours, and have made 
sundry inquiries. I find that 
for seven weeks past an Arab 
dhow has been making 
periodical visits to the Mar- 
samusetta Harbour. That 
in itself is suspicious, becauseArab dhows do not, as a rule, 
come to Malta. Now, this dhow is believed to have come 
from Rosetta, which, as you are aware, is at the mouth 
of the Nile. The men on board are not Arabs, which is 
another suspicious and remarkable fact. From the descrip¬ 
tion of them I have received, I should take them to be 
of the same race as the two men who deserted from your 
ship. 

" Now, suppose this city of Mituni-Harpi actually exists," 
he continued. " If everything you have told me is true, 
the inhabitants are possessed of considerable wealth, and 
they would not be likely to spare expense upon such an 
undertaking as the recovery of the scarab. I presume 
that the dhow is in these waters in connection with the 
two deserters, and, w’hen you come to think of it, that is 
only natural. The men must have some means of escape 
from the island, without being inconvenienced by such 
officials as Customs officers and police. The only extra¬ 
ordinary aspect of the case, as it appears to me, is the 
organisation, the scrupulous care with which every con¬ 
tingency seems to have been prepared for. It reminds me 


of one of the secret societies of China, with which I have 
had so much to do." 

" And is this dhow in the harbour at this very moment ? " 
asked Mac Andrew. 

Mr. Wang shook his head. 

" It is cruising outside the harbour," said he. " There 
lies our danger. The deserters evidently intend to embark 
from one of the numerous bays in the island—such as St. 
Paul's or Mellcha Bay—giving the Customs people as wide 
a berth as possible." 

" What do you propose to do ? " I asked. I had for¬ 
gotten my fears for the time 
being. I was intensely inter¬ 
ested. I felt that it would 
be foolish to be afraid, in the 
presence of such men as 
Captain Crouch and Mr. 
Wang. 

" I act at once," cried Mr. 
Wang. " It is impossible to 
watch the entire coast-line 
of this island. The fugitives 
are probably still in Valetta. 
I must find them before they 
leave the city. I have an 
idea I will." 

" Valetta is not a small 
place," said Mac Andrew. 

" It Is only a small part of 
the city where I have to 
look," said Mr. Wang. " The 
town consists, as you know, 
of three or four principal 
streets, outside which every¬ 
thing is squalid and narrow 
and dirty. In the principal 
streets you will find the shops, 
the banks, and the offices 
of merchants. In the side 
streets, live the people. Now, 
these people are Maltese, 
with a sprinkling of Sicilian. 
No foreigner, who wished to 
hide himself, would think of 
going into a street where 
everyone knows everyone 
else, where they all live on 
their doorsteps. Neither 
would he go into the country, 
where the villages are few 
and far between." 

" Then, where would he go ? " I asked. 

Mr. Wang took in a deep breath, and continued. 

" On this side of the Marsamusetta Harbour," said he, 
" there is a district which is unique in Europe—I should 
say, in the world. It is the lowest quarter of any city 
in existence. Low, in every sense. The people who 
live there are remarkably poor and of the criminal class ; 
also they live under the ground, below the level of 
the sea. 

" To all intents and purposes, this place is a subterranean 
village, or slum. You descend a flight of steps, and find 
yourself in a street lit, day and night, by gas-light. The 
heat in summer is oppressive. The streets, as well as the 
so-called houses, are carved out of the living rock. The 
place is a veritable sink of humanity ;• therein you will find 
the dregs of Europe, Africa and Asia. British soldiers 
and British sailors do not venture to go there. The police 
never go near it. The inhabitants, who represent all nations 
in the three continents, only come to the surface of the 
ground for purposes of crime. There, you may be sure, 
your deserters are hiding." And then he added, in a kind 
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of silken deliberation, " And there I am going, to fish them 
out." 

" When ? " I asked. 

Mr. Wang pulled out his watch and looked at it. " In 
half an hour," said he. 

At that he got to his feet and went up into his room. 
It was getting late, but none of us thought of going to bed. 
We went out upon the roof of the hotel, where there were 
chairs, and several shrubs in pots. There we sat talking, 
the lights in the harbour down below us, and the bright 
stars in the heavens above. It was a wonderful night. 
A full moon was shining, and in the little, close-packed 
streets that were all around the hotel, we could hear the 
music of guitars, and the singing of rich Sicilian voices. 

I am an old man, but I love the world; and the more 
I see of it, the more wonderful and beautiful I think it all 
to be. There are times, such as the night of which 1 write, 
when I am inclined to regret that I have spent so many 
years, burning the midnight oil in my little stuffy room, 
packed with dusty books, in the heart of the city of London. 
There are wide, free spaces in the world, where the hot 
wind sweeps across the desert, or where the brown grass 
of the prairie dies away in the blue haze at the foot of 
distant hills; and it is in such places, I think, that man was 
meant to live. 

If I remember rightly, I was speaking much to this 
purpose to MacAndrew and Captain Crouch that night. 


on the roof of the Malta Hotel, when there suddenly 
appeared before us one of the most miserable, poverty- 
stricken objects that it was ever my lot to behold. We 
could see him quite clearly, standing before us in the 
moonshine. He looked like a half-caste Arab, though he 
was dressfcd like a Sicilian, with a scarf around his waist. 
His clothes, and everything about him, were so dirty that 
we drew from him as he approached. He had long, black, 
unkempt hair, that was matted with dirt upon his forehead. 
His eyebrows were blac k and bushy. On one foot he wore 
a boot, from which the sole was gone, so that his toes were 
visible. On the other foot he wore a sandal, like an Arab. 
His blue trousers extended about half-way between the 
knee and the ankle, and were very frayed at the ends. 
He suffered from a hacking cough that was, indeed, pitiful 
to hear. 

MacAndrew was a man who could speak roughly to 
his fellow human beings. He tuined upon this poor 
decrepit and dishevelled object, in much the same way as 
one dog might growl at another. 

" Who are you ? " he demanded, with an oath. " Be 
off ! Get out of this ! " 

The voice that replied was the voice of Mr. Wang. 

" You will remain in the hotel until I return," said 
he. " Go to bed, if you wish; but on no account leave 
the house. I hope to be back in little more than an 
hour." 


CHAPTER VII. 

AND EXPERIENCED A TOUCH-AND-GO AFFAIR. 


CLEANED afterwards from Mr. Wang 
a detailed account of what happened 
to him, upon that fateful and dra¬ 
matic night; and I set down his story 
much as he told it to me, knowing 
full well that he was a man who never 
exaggerated his own exploits in order 
to make himself appear more resource¬ 
ful and courageous than he was. 

He went to the Marsamusetta Har¬ 
bour, and fearlessly descended into 
that subterranean pandemonium. It 
was then about midnight, the hour 
when the denizens of this underworld 
were aw r ake. The place consisted of 
three or four streets, or tunnels, cut 
through the rock, dimly lighted by 
gas lamps. Mr. Wang knew well 
most of the great cities of China, but 
he told me afterwards that the dirt of 
even the worst parts of Canton was 
as nothing when compared with the 
squalor of the Marsamusetta vaults. 

The streets were so filled with refuse that it was like 
walking across a garbage heap. Even at that late hour, 
children played in the lamp-light; they were children with 
the faces of old men and women—children who had suffered 
terribly, who had seldom seen the sunlight. There were 
drinking-booths there, where vile liquor was consumed— 
stuff called ambeet, which is more deadly than absinthe, 
and more intoxicating than " Cape Smoke." 

Mr. Wang stood at the foot of the steps, and took in a 
deep breath. He desired to become accustomed to the 
vileness of the atmosphere. Then he went forward, down 
what may be described as the principal street, keeping his 
head lowered, at the same time observing closely those 
who passed him by. In the pocket of his coat was a loaded 
revolver. 

He noticed an old man, an Arab, sitting upon a door 
step. He was toothless, and the little hair upon his head 
was quite white. Now Mr. Wang, whose accomplishments 
were many, could speak neither Arabic nor Italian, and 
he knew but few words of Maltese. He intended to pass 


himself off as a Sicilian. He spoke to the old man in Maltese, 
whereupon the Arab shrugged his shoulders, intimating 
that he could not understand. 

Mr. Wang was relieved. He tried English, and found 
that he was understood. They talked of Tunis, where 
Mr. Wang professed to have been. The Arab came trom 
Bizerta. Years ago, in the days of his youth, he had been 
a robber. He had lifted cattle upon the slopes of the Atlas 
Mountains. But now he was old, and very poor, and Allah 
was good. 

Now, Mr. Wang had chosen his man wisely. He knew 
that old men sleep little, and are by nature curious. There 
was but one entrance to the vaults, by way of the steps 
which he himself had descended. If the two " Egyptians " 
had sought shelter in this underworld, it was probable that 
the Arab had seen them. 

The old man needed little persuasion to accept a glass 
of ambeet. He was a good Mohammedan, he said, 
though he had been a robber and a thief all his life. The 
Prophet forbade his followers to drink wine: but ambeet 
was a spirit, and the Prophet had said nothing about 
spirits. 

Over a glass of this vile concoction, Mr. Wang obtained 
all the information he desired. The " Egyptians " were 
in the vaults. They were lodging at the house of a man 
who was half-Greek, half-Armenian, who was said to be 
the greatest scoundrel in the island. He was the head of 
a gang who robbed sailors when the fleet was in port. 
Money he found it easy to exchange ; but such valuables 
as watches, rings, etc., he would take in a fruit-boat to 
Palermo, where he would sell them at a good price. The 
old Arab made no secret of these things. In the Mar¬ 
samusetta vaults every man was a thief, and doubtless 
the Arab thought Mr. Wang was one of themselves. 

Mr. Wang made an excuse and left the Arab in the wine¬ 
shop. He found his way without difficulty to the house 
where the half-caste lived. It consisted of two or three 
rooms, connected one with the other, excavated out of 
the rock. There was neither knocker nor bell upon the f 
door, upon which he rapped with his fist. 

It was some time before the door opened and a villainous- 
looking rascal appeared, who was stripped to tbp waist, 
and who had a long moustache that hung down on either 
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side of his chin. He spoke to Mr. Wang in an unknown 
language. There was something fierce about the man, 
in his high-pitched voice, and his threatening attitude, 
and his dark, glaring eyes. Mr. Wang spoke in broken 
English, such as an Italian might use. 

" The police are after me ! ” said he. 

The man answered in English. “ What has that to 
do with me ? ” he asked. 

" Protection l ” pleaded Mr. Wang. 

The man looked suspicious at once. “ How much money 
have yon ? ” he asked. 

” What has that to do with you ? ” said Mr. Wang, 
repeating the man’s own words. “ I have money. How I 
got it, is my affair, not yours. I will pay you five shillings, 
if you let me sleep in your house to-night.” 

The man hesitated. He thought of his other two guests, 
who were then sound asleep. He remembered that they 
had stipulated that no one else was to enter the house, whilst 
they were there. Still, five shillings was a large sum of 
money, and the two strangers need never know. He 
opened the door and admitted Mr. Wang. And then 
he locked the door, and put the key in the pocket of his 
trousers. Mr. Wang observed all this. He knew that 
his life depended upon his powers of observation. 

In the first room was a table, upon which was a bottle, 
doing duty as a candlestick. The grease had run down 
the neck of the bottle. There was a truckle-bed in a corner, 
and one or two chairs, and a coat hanging upon a peg upon 
the wall. Everything was disgustingly dirty. 

The half-caste took the candle in the bottle and conducted 
Mr. Wang into the second room, which was very small, 
not more than five yards by four. There was nothing in 


this room but a mattress, from which the straw was sticking; 
out. 

” There you are 1 ” said the man. ” You may sleep there. 
But pay your money first.” 

Mr. Wang thrust a hand into the hip pocket of his 
trousers. As he did so, he exposed a big knife that he 
was carrying in his belt. The man looked at the knife, 
and then at Mr. Wang, and then gave a grunt, which might 
have been either of dissatisfaction or approval. Mr. Wang 
paid out his five shillings. The man bit each in turn, then 
left the room, closing the door behind him. Mr. Wang 
carried his knife as a moral weapon; he had other means, 
as we shall see, of defending himself. 

Mr. Wang found himself left in darkness, except for the 
light which came through the cracks in the door. He 
moved on tiptoe across the room, and placed his ear to- 
the second door, which communicated with the third 
room beyond. He heard deep breathing there; and 
having thus satisfied himself that he was not on a false 
scent, he went to the mattress, threw himself down and 
pretended to sleep. Presently he was snoring loudly. He 
remained with his eyes closed for a long time. When 
he opened them, he discovered that the light in the first 
room had been put out. It was pitch dark ; and the 
atmosphere was so close and fetid that it was almost 
impossible to breathe. Fortunately Mr. Wang had lived 
the greater part of his life in tropical countries. 

Noiselessly he opened the door into the first room, 
where he satisfied himself that the proprietor of the place 
was fast asleep. He then returned to his own room, and 
produced from his pocket a small electric torch. By 
means of the light from this, he examined the door leading. 
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to the third, or inner, room. As he suspected, it was 
locked. 

Mr. Wang had the fingers of a conjurer. He robbed 
the proprietor in his sleep. He stole the man's keys, and 
the half-caste never so much as moved. 

He returned, and unlocked the inner door. It took 
him ten minutes to open it. He had to exercise the 
greatest caution, as otherwise it would have creaked and 
awakened the sleepers. 

Again using his torch, he examined the room. He had 
no doubt that he had found the right men. They lay upon 
the ground on different sides of the room, and wore very 
little clothing. Their features w r ere Coptic. One wore 
his hair long, cut straight about the ears ; the other was 
an old man, entirely bald. They had thin lips and high 
cheek-bones, and Semitic noses with broad nostrils. Upon 
the face of the old man was a red scar, extending from 
above the ear to the corner of the mouth. 

It was not the custom of Mr. Wang to waste time. His 
sharp eyes missed nothing. His powers of observation 
were abnormal. The torch was not on for more than a 
few seconds ; and yet, in that brief space of time, Mr. 
Wang noted a significant fact. One man—he with the 
scar—was sleeping with a pillow ; the other had none. 

Going down upon his knees, Mr. Wang examined the 
pillow. At the same time he examined the scar upon the 
iace of the elder man, and came to the conclusion that it 
had been caused by a blunt instrument. The pillow con¬ 
sisted of a very dirty blanket, which had been wrapped 
.iround something. Using the torch, and shading the 
light from the sleeper's eyes, he ascertained to his satis¬ 
faction that the blanket was wrapped about some kind of 
stone or metal. He had discovered the scarabams 1 

He got to his feet, passed through the room which he 
liimself had occupied, to the outer room, where he carefully 
unlocked the door. He was preparing his line of retreat. 

It was now that a disaster befell him. The air outside 
was comparatively fresh ; and on the 
door being opened, this fresh air 
rushed into the first room, with the 
result that it awakened the half-caste, 
who sprang to his feet, and at the same 
time produced a knife from his belt. 

Mr. Wang knew the value of a powerful 
light in a dark room. He switched on 
his torch, and directed its rays full 
upon the face of the man. At the 
same time, he held his revolver in the 
ray of light, so that the half-caste 
could not fail to see it. 

" Call for help," said he, in a voice 
that w r as wholly without emotion, 

" and you are a dead man. I shoot 
■without a second's hesitation." 

" You have stolen my keys 1 " cried 
the man, feeling in his pockets. 

" Hands up ! " said Mr. Wang. 

“ Do as I tell you, and you have 
nothing whatever to fear. You shall 
havs your keys back again. Resist, 
and there will be trouble." 

The ordinary cut-throat is a coward. 

The greatest alarm was stamped on 
every feature of the man's face. His 
mouth w’as wide open, and he did not 
appear able to shut it. 

“You belong to the police ? " he 
gasped. 

" No," said Mr. Wang. " I am a 
thief, like yourself and those foreigners 
yonder. But I have no time to waste 
w’ords. Do as I bid you. Keep your 
hands above your head, and walk into 
the inner room. My revolver is in my 
hand." 

The man had no option but to 
obey. Followed by Mr. Wang, he 


backed into the inner room, and thence into the room 
beyond, where the two Egyptians were sleeping. This 
was by far the biggest room of the three. 

Mr. Wang flashed his torch over the walls and found 
the very thing he wanted—a niche, which at one time 
might have been used for a crucifix. He made the half- 
caste stand against the wall on the opposite side of the 
room. He then placed his electric toich in the niche, so 
disposing it that the light fell full upon the man’s face. 

" Move from that position," said he, " and I shoot. I 
warn you, you had best play no tricks with me." 

Mr. Wang's reasons for this should be obvious. Mar¬ 
vellous man as he was, he had been gifted by Nature with 
no more than two hands. He had to take a pillow from 
underneath the head of a man who was sleeping none too 
heavily. It was therefore impossible for him to hold both 
his electric torch and his revolver. 

He afterwards spoke of the matter as one of the most 
delicate operations he ever performed. He had to lift up 
the head of the sleeping Egyptian, remove the scarabaeus. 
and, at the same time, he dared not take his eyes from ofl 
the half-caste. It was necessary to be ready to shoot at a 
second’s notice. If the man sprang out of the ray of 
light, Mr. Wang could not undertake to hit him in the 
darkness. 

All this, as it proved, was a task beyond the powers even 
of Mr. Wang. He failed. And we cannot wonder at that. 
We can only wonder at the audacity and the courage that 
led him to attempt it. 

Before Mr. Wang had laid hold of the scarabaeus, the 
sleeper had moved in his sleep ; and then, suddenly, the 
man sprang up, and let out a cry of alarm. The shout 
aw f akened his comrade, who w*as sleeping on the other side 
of the room. 

Mr. W ang seized the scarabaeus, and jumped to his feet. 
The w'holc place w r as pitch dark, with the exception of the 
powerful ray of light that emanated from the torch-light, 
that cut across the darkness like the blade of a 
scimitar. From the position of the torch, Mr. Wang 
was able to guess more or less where the door was. 

Diving under the shaft of light, he 
rushed full tilt against the wall. In 
the one hand he held his revolver; in 
the other, the scarab. 

At that moment, the half-caste, 
seeing that the alarm had been given, 
sprang forward and was seen advancing 
towards the torch with a hand out¬ 
stretched to gain possession of it. 

Without a second's hesitation, Mr 
Wang fired. And that shot was a 
masterpiece. 

He might have killed the half-caste ; 
for the man was in the light. He 
might have fired at random in the 
darkness, chancing to hit one of the 
Egyptians. He did nothing of the sort 
He smashed the toichlight to atoms 
with his bullet. And immediately the 
whole place was in utter darkness. 

But Mr. Wang was nearest the 
door. 

He slipped through in a second, 
and threw the scarab upon the ground. 
A moment later, he had slammed the 
door—and locked them in. To shut 
the door, it had been necessary for him 
to use both hands. 

Groping in the dark, he found the 
scarab again, and picked it up. The 
half-caste was already hammering on 
the other side of the door. 

Mr. Wang shouted at the top of his 
voice. It was necessary to do so in 
order to make himself heard. 

"You wall find your keys," said he, 
" on the table in the outer room." 



“ He looked like a half-caste Arab." 
(See page 90.) 
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Then he found his way into the street, where he pro¬ 
duced a large handkerchief, with which he mopped the 
perspiration from his head. 

" A ticklish business/* said he. “A touch-and-go 
affair l *' 

The old Arab was still sitting upon his door-step. Mr. 
Wang saluted him as he passed. 

" How long to dawn ? ** he asked. 

" I do not know/* said the old man. " Down here there 
i 3 no dawn. The sun never sets, and the sun never rises. 
Allah is great, and Mohammed is his Prophet I ** 

When Mr. Wang came out in the fresh air, upon the side 
of the Marsamusetta Harbour, he filled his lungs with the 
fresh breeze that came from the open sea. Towards the 


east there was a streak of silver in the sky. In an hour 
it would be sunrise. 

Mr. Wang presented himself in my room at our hotel 
after he had changed. He was his normal self again, 
dressed in his flannel suit, wearing his straw hat, with his 
pigtail hanging over his collar. 

MacAndrew burst into the room. He had not been to 
sleep. He had not even taken his clothes off. 

" Have you got the scarab ? ** he demanded. 

Mr. Wang produced the green jasper scarabaeus from 
under his coat, in much the same manner as a conjurer 
produces a rabbit. 

“ It was a touch-and-go business,'* said he. " A ticklish 
affair.’* 


* CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW THB YBLLOW DHOW STARTED IN PURSUIT. AND OF A CONVERSATION THAT TOOK PLACB BETWEEN 

CAPTAIN CROUCH AND MR. WANG. 


G ROUCH went on board that morning, whilst the 
rest of us were still asleep. As for MacAndrew, 
Mr. Wang, and myself, after a late breakfast we 
strolled down to the ship, to find that she was ready 
to sail in hall an hour. 

I myself took the 
scarab into the cap¬ 
tain’s cabin, where I 
saw it locked up in the 
ship*s safe. I then went 
below, and occupied 
myself in tidying up 
my cabin. When I 
came on deck, the ship 
was under way, and I 
was surprised to find 
Mr. Wang on deck. 

" Are you coming 
with us ? ** I asked. 

Mr. Wang greeted me 
with one of his ex¬ 
pansive smiles. M As 
far as Alexandria," said 
he. “ I intend to pick 
up the Intermediate 
P. & O. at Port Said.** 

I was delighted that we were to have the company of 
this remarkable man for the remainder of our voyage. We 
now had four passengers on board ; for Captain Ferguson, 
who was to take over command of the ship at Alexandria, 
was also travelling in the saloon. 

We passed out of the entrance to the Grand Harbour 
of Valetta and, swinging to the east, took up a straight 
course for the mouth of the Nile. As we rounded the 
island, we passed the inlet which is known as St. Paul's 
Bay, where the Apostle is believed to have been ship¬ 
wrecked. And there, sure enough, lying not fifty yards 
from the beach was the yellow dhow of which Mr. Wang 
had spoken. 

Captain Crouch, from the bridge, with the aid of his 
marine glasses, was the first to discover our two deserters 
running upon the shore. As the ship passed the bay, we 
saw these two men jump into the water and swim out to 
the dhow, which immediately hoisted sail and made for 
the open sea. 

Clear of the headland, she took up a straight course in 
our wake, travelling before the wind. She was then about 
half a mile astern. All that afternoon, the dhow followed 
us, and not until sunset was she lost in the midst of the 
purple glow which flooded the sea and sky. 

I remember 1 stood upon the poop of the ship, watching 
the glory of the evening. And my heart was heavy indeed. 
The sun went down into the sea ; and a little after, in the 
gloaming, 1 was able to perceive the dhow, a mere speck 
upon the far horizon. 


Someone chuckled at my elbow; and turning, I be¬ 
held Mr. Wang. The bell was ringing for our evening 
meal. 

" Mr. Wang 1 *’ I exclaimed. " I did not hear you." 

He paid no heed 
to my remark. 1 
saw that his eyes, too. 
were fixed upon the 
dhow. 

" Professor," said he. 
" they'll follow you to 
Egypt. They’ll follow 
you up the Nile, and, if 
needs be, to the ends 
of the earth. Who 
they are, I know no 
more than yourself 
But of this I am cer 
tain, they set a far 
smaller price upon their 
own lives than upon 
that green beetle, 
carved in stone.** 

I was a coward from 
the day of my birth 
A great fear took pos¬ 
session of me, so that I set to shaking in my limbs. 1 
clutched Mr. Wang by an arm. 

" Mr. Wang," I pleaded, “ you will come with us ? You 
must come with us ! I shall feel safe, if I have you as well 
as Captain Crouch. Promise that you will 1 ** 

I saw a broad smile spread itself slowly upon the round, 
flattened features of the great Chinese detective. 

" Professor," said he, in a quiet voice, " I was waiting 
to be asked." 

It was not until the following morning that I informed 
MacAndrew that I had engaged the services of Mr. Wang 
He was furious, using the most abusive language; and 
finding this of no avail, he attempted to reason with me, 
saying that he and I alone were quite capable of seeing the 
matter through, that there was not the slightest necessity 
to increase the number of our party. 

I waived these difficulties aside. I was well able to pay 
Mr. Wang, however great his fees might be. 1 was deter 
mined that he should come with us, and had no hesitation 
in expressing the opinion that we were lucky to be able to 
avail ourselves of the services of such a capable and extra 
ordinary man. 

MacAndrew submitted with an ill grace. During the 
next few days, his demeanour was sullen and morose. He 
spent most of his time by himself, poring over his uncle's 
note-books. 

1 did not allow myself to worry about MacAndrew’s 
extraordinary behaviu,.r ; but I noticed that Captain Crouch 
always had his solitary eye glued upon my partner—lor 
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such, I suppose, he was. He would look at him steadily 
for a long time, as if he were trying to solve a puzzle. Then, 
on seeing that Mac Andrew had qbserved him, he would 
break into a whistle, and once into a song, the words of 
which I happen to remember :— 

•* There are queer fish in the rivers. 

There are queerer fish in the sea. 

But the queerest fish is put on the dish 
And cooked with salsifee." 

" That's a strange song," said I, when I heard him sing 
it. 

He gave me a wink—a very long wink, during which 
his glass eye almost stared me out of countenance. 

" It is a strange song," he admitted. 

" But why salsify ? " I asked. 

" For two reasons," said Crouch ; " firstly, to rhyme; 
and secondly, because salsify tastes like what it isn't I" 

I asked him to explain. 

" Shut your eyes," said he, " and you’ll think you're 
eating an oyster. Keep them open, and you’ll know 
better." 

He vouchsafed nothing more, but turned his back on 
me and walked away, still humming the tune. 


I thought nothing of all 
this at the time. The more 
fool I ! But the reader of 
this story will have gathered 
already that I have no pre 
tensions to being what is 
called " a man of the world." 
As for Mr. Wang, I could 
never make out what he 
thought. His broad face 
was always wreathed in 
smiles. Mr. Wang’s smile 
was like a mask—a pleasant, 
humorous mask—which the 
eyes of no man ever pene 
trated, but through which 
he himself saw every¬ 
thing. 

I did not know till recently 
that, on the night before we 
reached Alexandria, a con 
versation took place be¬ 
tween Captain Crouch and 
Mr. Wang in the small 
hours of the morning. It 
was. indeed, two o’clock 
that night, when the cele¬ 
brated Chinaman went to 
bed. I am now able to 
recount more or less what 
passed between them. 

Captain Crouch offered 
Mr. Wang a cigar and a 
chair. Mr. Wang accepted 
the former, but refused the 
latter, preferring the sofa, 
upon which he put his feet 
up, making himself as com 
fortable as he could. 

" I have been expecting 
this," said he. "You want 
to know my views in regard 
to this expedition, this beetle 
and buried treasure ? You 
also want to know what I 
think of the Professor and 
his companion ? Well, Cap¬ 
tain, I guess I can tell you 
straightaway. I think much 
the same as you do." 

" Seems fair," said Crouch. 
" I like your methods, Mr. 
Wang. You steam straight into port, without hanging 
round for half an hour, whistling for a pilot. I look upon 
the Professor as a harmless old bird. He may know all about 
the Ancients, their customs and habits and gods; but he 
knows no more of the modem world than my cork foot. 
And to tell you straight, sir, it’s my honest belief that, if 
he goes alone with Mac Andrew into the heart of Africa, 
he'll never come back alive." Mr. Wang smiled as he 
listened, threw back his head, and puffed clouds of cigar 
smoke into the air. 

" I believe all this," said he. " Impossible as it seems, I 
believe every word of it. The evidence is indisputable." 

" You believe in the city of Mituni-Harpi ? " asked 
Crouch. 

" Implicitly," said Wang. 

" And you believe in MacAndrew ? " 

" I believe he is a great scoundrel. I do not know what 
his game is ; but he is up to no good, I am certain of that.” 
Crouch banged the chart-table with his fist. 

" My word l " he exclaimed. " If all this is true, as you 
think, I ask for nothing better than to set eyes upon this 
wonderful city." 

" As for myself," said Mr. Wang, in his gentle, almost 
soothing voice, " I ask for nothing better than to click a 
pair of handcuffs upon the wrists of Josiah MacAndrew." 
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Captain Crouch held out his hand. 

" Shake ! ” said he. 

Mr. Wang, in a Lackadaisical manner, extended one of 
his fat, podgy hands, which Crouch gripped as in a vice. 
Most people winced, when they shook hands with Cap¬ 
tain Crouch; but Mr. Wang merely grinned from ear to 
ear. 

" Mr. Wang,” Crouch went on, ” I have often heard tell 
of you, and I have read of some of the wonderful things 
that you have done. Somehow, I never thought I’d meet 
you. But now I am going to the Back of Beyond again. 
I am going into the Unknown, as i used to do, in the days 
gone by, with my old friend, Edward Harden. I somehow 
think that I'm about to have the most wonderful experience 
of my life. And that’s saying a lot, sir—a tidy lot. If 
I may take the liberty of saying so, I am proud and pleased 
that you and I are to be shipmates, so to speak.” 


By now, Mr. Wang was so pleased, and he had smiled 
so much, that he was actually beginning to slobber. He 
wiped his mouth on his sleeve. 

” We'll wake ’em up ! ” he chuckled. ” We’ll keep 
’em on the move 1 ” 

What precisely he meant, or to whom he referred, I 
have never to this day been able to ascertain. . I am not 
well acquainted with the slang expressions which it was 
the custom of Mr. Wang to use. The fact that he used the 
plural induces me to think that he intended to include 
myself—that he suggested to Captain Crouch that they 
should keep myself ” upon the move ! ” If this were so, his 
prognostications were certainly correct. From that date, 
for several months, I was constantly ** upon the move.” 
And I a student, a man who had led a secluded, seden¬ 
tary life! Tempestas seqmtur serenum —“Alter the calm, 
the storm ! ” 


(To be continued.) 


The Old Hedge-Bank. 

By FAITH HEARN. 


R OAMING along the hedge-bank in the sun, 

I name the flowers ; and, loving every one. 
Leave them a-blowing in the wet wood-grass, 
That others may enjoy them as they pass. 

There’s Cuckoo-pint ; and Greater Stitchwort’s star ; 
Adoxa, emerald as her leaflets are ; 

Little blue Speedwell, with one eye peeping ; 

Sweet Violets, perfume giving and keeping. 

Look 1 —there’s an egg-shell in the soft moss pressed ; 
And, high above it, is a blackbird’s nest : 

Cock Robin, too, and lively Willow Wren 
Are homesteaders in this old bank again ! 

All sorts of homes, to right and left, abound ; 

Fox, rabbit, rat, here burrow underground. 

And once I saw a weasel seize a thrush 
And swiftly vanish with it through the brush. 


Just as red roses to the cottage-eaves 
Climb, to immingle with the ivy leaves, 

So round these root-bound eaves oft may be seen 
Beautiful blossoms amid leaves of green. 

Gemmed with the drops of dew, how brightly glow 
Land-shells and gossamers and Blackthorn’s snow, 
Where, oftentimes, in hollows warm and deep. 

The stingless slow-worm basks as if asleep. 

Those arching ferns are like a shepherd's crook, 

Or bishop's crozier : how they love the brook I 
The brook that, like a lambkin hard at play. 

Skips and runs races through the livelong day l 

O, truly seen, all, all is love and light, 

And ever earth will seem more fair and bright 
As one and all, through Nature's lovely lore. 

Learn to revere the God of Nature more. 



MORB HEAVYWEIGHTS IN TRAINING. 
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The Wizard Up-to-Date. 

Some Simple Conjuring Tricks and how to Perform them. 

By ARTHUR AINSLIE. 


/ ONJURERS, whether professional 

/ or amateur, must study the 

position of their' audience 
) when showing any tricks. 

\Remember that most people 

see a trick, and in order to 
satisfy their curiosity some 
llil M members of your audience 

li l illili BPI||l will be sure to try and creep 

HL Mini l up behind you or by the 

m. side of you. Therefore, 

^ when you are giving an im¬ 

promptu performance, keep 
one eye on the audience. Also, if your audience are 
seated on low chairs, do not forget that they can see up¬ 
wards and so into your hands. 

Here is a little trick, for instance, which is* quite simple 
but which i9 easily given away by a conjurer who does 
not take into account the position of his audience. 

The Jumping Rubber Band. 

Follow these movements exactly. Put an india-rubber 
band round the first and second fingers. Call attention 
to the fact that it is an ordinary rubber band, and in doing 
so pull it up above the hand. Then casually close the 
fingers and pull the band down below the hand— 
“just an ordinary rubber band!" Pull it up above the 
hand once more, still keeping the fingers closed in the 
hand, and then suddenly straighten the fingers. 

The audience will be surpiiscd—or they ought to be— 
to see that the rubber band has jumped invisibly from the 
first and second fingers to the third and little fingers. Take 
off the band and go on to another trick. If anyone asks 
you to “do it again," you must resist the temptation 
to comply with their wish ; if you do, you will probably 
give the trick away. 

The secret is very simple. When you pulled the band 
below the hand and closed your fingers, you secretly inserted 
all the fingers inside the band. This movement was quite 
simple, because at that particular moment the band was 
stretched out below the hand. Your reason for stretching 
the band was to show it was an ordinary band—at least, 
that is the reason you gave to your audience. Now, 
when you pull the band above the hand for the second 
time, and release it, nothing happens ; the band is still 
round the first and second fingers and, apparently, the 
trick has not begun. A trick which is really done before 
the audience know that it is done is always a good trick, 
but most tricks of that kind aie not easy ; this one is an 
exception. 

The Spinning Egg. 

Here is a feat which will require much more practice. 
It is not a conjuring trick, because there is nothing de¬ 
ceptive about it ; it is merely a feat of dexterity. 

Can you spin an egg on a small tea-tray ? A hard- 
boiled egg is the best for the purpose, but with a little 
practice you will be able to accomplish the feat with a 
blown egg. 


Hold the tray in the right hand, and be sure that it is 
level. Put the egg in the centre of the tray. Then move 
the tray round and round, in a series of small circles. You 
will probably find that your most convenient way of moving 
the tray is to begin with the tray at your right hand. 
Then move it upwards towards the left hand, but away 
from the body ; then bring it round towards the body 
and so complete the circle. 

When you start to learn this you will find that the egg 
will slip about the tray, but after a time you will get the 
knack of it, and then you will see the egg spinning on its 
side. Keep on moving the tray in a circle and, if possible, 
enlarge the circle ; then the egg, spinning very quickly 
on its side, will rise upwards ana spin on its end. 

You can practise, if you like, with an “ ivorine “ egg. 
procurable at any conjuring shop, but an imitation egg 
is seldom exactly true, whereas an ordinary egg is seldom 
otherwise. To begin by practising this trick in a room 
without a carpet would probably be expensive—in eggs 
Stand over your bed while you practise. See that the 
tray has a fairly rough surface ; otherwise the egg will 
have nothing to “ bite “ on, and will slip away from you 
when it is spinning 
quickly. Keep the tray — 

level and don’t give it ^ \}llk 

up just because you S ^ 'W" 

cannot do it first time f '( 

you try. You will soon / (! dr 

learn how to do it so V 1 \ 

easily that you will be V V / ^ _ 

able to perform the feat 
at any time without \ 

previous practice; when \ v *Ss ||| 

you have once got the n 

right knack, you will V jff 

never forget it. If a 't M 

tea-tray is not available, V- ^ 

you can use a piece of 
stiff rough cardboard. I-• 

A little “interlude" \ [\\ 

in between tricks. Ask 
someone if they have 
seen the magical 
matches which do not 
burn people. Strike a 

match and run your w;th h Haf)d .„ Po , h j 00 . 

first finger through the 

flame, keeping your (S<* •• Rubber Band Trick.”) 

finger close to the 

wood. The flame will not burn you because all the heat 
is at the top. Ask someone to try it for themselves and 
the chances are that, being nervous about burning their 
fingers, they will go very gingerly to work and will put 
their fingers nearly at the top of the flame. Then it is 
your turn to laugh. 

Threading the Needle. 

This is a good trick, although why it should have the 
above title I do not know, seeing that there is no needle 
used in the performance. 

Take a piece of thick string about a yard long. We 
will call one end “ A," and the other “ B.” Pass the 
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string between the thumb and the left hand, and let it 
hang down over the thumb. We will suppose that the 
«nd nearest the left hand is 44 A ** ; grip that end for a 
moment by curling the left little finger round it. Now, 
taking the string by the part just below the thumb, push 
it upwards between the thumb and the first finger of the 
left hand, making a loop. The end 44 B " is now within 
the hand, close to end "A.” Take hold of 44 A,” bring 
it towards you and, pointing to the loop between the thumb 
and first finger of the left hand, make a sudden, quick 



movement, as though you were going to pass the end 
through the loop and catch it the other side and draw it 
up close to the thumb. That is what you apparently do, 
but what you really do is to pass the string round the end 
of the thumb and pull it back quickly towards you. You 
will see, from the position of the string on the thumb, that 
you have apparently 44 threaded the needle/* 

The trick can also be done with a handkerchief which 
has been twisted up, by holding the ends diagonally opposite 
to each other in your hand and twirling the handkerchief 
round. 

The Magical Ring. 

Take the same piece of string, tie the two ends together, 
and slip a borrowed ring on to the loop thus made. Then 
ask someone to hold up his thumbs. Place the loop 
over the thumbs with the ring in the centre. Can you 
remove the ring without taking the string away from one 
of the thumbs ? 

I have taught this trick hundreds of times, and in order 
that the explanation may not be forgotten I put it in this 
way. (I presume that the boy holding the loop on his 
two thumbs is standing in front of you and that you have 
asked him to hold his thumbs upright, like two little posts„) 

Hold both your hands above the loop. (If you think 
of your two hands as two sparrows, ready to swoop down 
on a long worm, represented by the loop of string, you will 
never forget how to begin the trick.) 

Now take hold of the string nearest to you with the 
thumb and first finger of your left hand, and near your 
assistant's right thumb. That is easily remembered, 
because the string nearest to you may be called the near 
string, and the near side is the left side. Take hold of the 
other string with the thumb and first finger of the right 
hand. Cross the strings, keeping the left uppermost. 

Keep a tight hold on the left-hand one because you will 
not release that until the trick is nearly over. Put the 
right-hand string over your assistant's right thumb. You 
will see that the two sides of the loop are now crossed in 
the centre. Go past the place where the strings cross, 
and past the ring, and put your right finger in the loop. 
Run your finger along the string towards your left, and 
put it round the assistant's right thumb. Now take hold 
of the ring with your right hand, release the left, and the 
ring will come away. While it is coming off the loop, 
you should shield it slightly with your left hand, so that 
nobody can see exactly how it comes off. 


I know that all this sounds very complicated on paper, 
but if you get a loop of string and a ring, and a boy to act 
as your assistant, you will soon see how to do the trick. 
The illustration on the next page will help you. 

A Numerical Trick. 

Here is a trick for which you need nothing—not even a 
piece of string. 

You challenge another boy to race you in counting up to 
a hundred, the conditions being that he may start first 
with any number up to ten. You will then add any number 
up to ten and name the total. He will reply by adding 
any number he likes up to ten, and the race will be continued 
in this way, no number higher than ten being added by 
either competitor. The one who reaches a hundred first 
is the winner. 

All you have to do is to remember these 44 safe " figures— 
89, 78,67, 56, 45, 34, 23,12. If the other boy does not know 
the trick, and is not particularly sharp with figures, you 
can takp liberties during the race and not try for any 
44 safety ** number until you get into the seventies. Then 
it is as well to secure 78, and as he cannot add more than 
ten you are bound to get 89. He, not being able to add 
more than ten, cannot get beyond 99, and that leaves 
you the winner. 

The Puzzling Dice. 

Here is another somewhat similar trick which can al¬ 
ways be trusted to mystify people. You hand someone 
two dice with a request that he will throw them on the 
table several times, just to prove that they aie ordinary 
dice. (As a rule, I do not suggest to anyone in my audience 
that the articles I use in my performance can possibly 
be anything but 44 ordinary," but as everyone has heard of 
loaded dice, I make an exception to my rule when I use dice.) 

When the dice have been thiown several times, ask that 
they may be thrown once more for the purpose of the trick. 

The idea is that you, the conjurer, are to discover the 
number of each die, without seeing either of them. This 
is how you go to work:— 

Ask your assistant to look at the number on one of the 



(Sat Threading the Needle ” Trick.) 

dice. He is to double that number in his mind and add 
five to it. He is then to multiply the sum by five and 
add the number on the other die and tell you the answer, 
which, apparently, does not give you any clue to the num¬ 
bers on the two dice. But you at oqpe say what those 
numbers are. 

Let us take an example. We will suppose that one 
die is a six and the other five, and that yo \i begin with 
the first. Double the number and add five and you get 
17. Multiply that by five and you get 85 ; add the number 
on the other die—5—and the answer is 90. These are 
the only figures that the conjurer hears, and apparently 
there is nothing in the figures to suggest the numbers on 

7 
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the two dice. How do you arrive at those figures ? 
Secretly subtract 25 from the answer. In this case, this 
leaves us with 65 and, you will remember those are the 
two figures on the two dice—a 44 six ” and a 44 five. ” 
The left hand figure in the answer is always the figure 
with which your assistant began his secret sum; and so, 
if you ask him to point to the die with which he started 
his calculations, you can tell him what the figure is on 
that particular die. and then what the figure is on the other 
die. To do this is much more effective than merely to 
say what the two numbers are. 

Do not despise this little trick merely because it is a 



The ring on the loop of string. The first position of the hands. 


f (See " lfafieal Rtof " Trick.) 

numerical trick. Some of the best tricks suitable for a 
drawing-room audience depend on the conjurer’s quick¬ 
ness with figures—a little quick calculation. Besides, in 
every performance, you should have as much variety as 
possible, and you will find this trick a pleasant change 
from those in which the audience do not take part. 

Thb Cap and Pence. 

Sometimes, when I have been performing in a drawing¬ 
room, a boy has come to me at the end of my performance 
and has asked me to show him how he should do a trick 
which he has bought at a shop and does not know how 
to work properly. You would think—if you did not know 
anything about conjuring—that if a boy had the complete 
apparatus of a trick in his possession, he would not be long 
in finding out how to do the trick to his own satisfaction. 
You,<will find, however, that to know how a trick is done is 
one thing, and to know how to do it is quite another thing. 

I think that the lesson most in demand on these occa¬ 
sions has consisted of “ a few hints, please,” with regard 
to the right way to do the trick known as the 44 cap and 
pence,” and I propose to teach that trick now—" right 
here! ” as our American friends say. 

It is one of the oldest tricks in the world and one of the 
best pocket tricks that has ever been invented. That 
reminds me. Never despise a trick merely because it is 
old. People who are not interested in conjuring (until 
you start to perform) will not know the secrets of old 
tricks; and those people who are interested in conjuring, 
and who may know the secrets of some of the tricks which 
you are doing, will be still more interested in watching your 
performance—if you do the tricks as they should be done. 

In case you do not know what the effect of this trick 
is, I will explain it. 

The conjurer shows six pennies and a little cap which 
fits over them. There is no trick about the cap. He 
also has a little die. Placing the cap over the die, the 
conjurer picks up the pennies and makes them vanish. 
He lifts up the cap and shows that they have travelled 
invisibly there. The die has gone. Then the conjurer 
covers the (jennies with the cap, touches it with his magic 
wand and raises it. The die is there, and the conjurer 
puts his hand under the table and produces the pennies 
from that place. 

The only apparatus needed for the trick consists of 
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half a dozen pennies fastened together at the edge, and 
having the middle portions of five of them cut away, 
leaving only the rims. The top penny is left whole, and 
therefore the 44 stack ”—as we will call it— appears to 
be six ordinary pennies. 

Begin the trick by having the 4 stack ” hidden in your 
left hand. Stand it on your hand, with the open end 
downwards, close to the base of the third and little fingers. 
By closing those fingers you can hold the ” stack ” quite 
securely, and yet you are able to move the other fingers 
in a natural way ; therefore no one will suspect you of 
having anything hidden in your hand. 

As a rule, a metal cap is sold with this trick; but I 
should strongly advise you to make a cap for yourself 
out of stiff brown paper. Gum two or three pieces of 
brown paper together and then mould it round the 
pennies. The cap should go over them easily. If yon 
want to be luxurious, you can get a saddler to make 
a leather cap for you. 

Now for the trick. You show the cap, the die, and 
the six pennies. Put the cap over the die and tell your 
audience that when it is covered in that way it is 
hidden completely. Then put the cap over the pennies 
and show that the cap fits neatly over them. 

In taking the cap off the pennies, do so clumsily, so 
that the pile falls down. This gives you the opportunity 
you want—to put the cap in your left hand while 
you arrange the pennies in a pile again with your 
right hand. If you do not do this you have no excuse 
for putting the cap in the left hand ; of course yon 
secretly get it over the 44 stack,” and if there is any fumbling 
at this point of the trick you have probably spoiled the 
whole thing. Your left thumb will help to settle the cap 
down in its proper place. Be sure that you have a thick 
cloth on the table ; otherwise you may give the trick away 
at the next point in it. You cover the die with the cap. 
While doing this you grip the outside of the cap tightly, 
so that you hold the 44 stack ” inside it. Take care that 
you do not let the 44 stack ” slip down as you put the 
cap on the table. 

Now take the six pennies in the right hand, jingle them 
together, and pretend to pass them into the left hand; 
but instead of allowing them to fall into the left hand, you 
extend the right fingers and the pennies fall on those 
fingers. Close the left hand at once, as though you were 
holding the pennies in that hand, and look at the left hand ; 
your audience will follow your glance—which is what you 
want them to do. Meanwhile, you have secretly bent the 
fingers of the right hand and you hold the pennies there. 

Hold the closed left hand over the cap and open the 
hand slowly. Lift the cap with the left hand and show 
the 44 stack,” which your audience will think is the six 
loose pennies. Put the cap back over the 44 stack ” with 
the left hand and pick up the magic wand with your right 
hand. This gives you an excuse for keeping your hand 
.closed, and so you are able to hold the pennies easily. 
Tap the top of the cap, put your right hand under the 
table and produce the six pennies, throwing them on the 
table. Then pick up the cap with the right hand, pinching 
it hard so as to hold the 44 stack ” inside. Let the 44 stack ” 
fall into the right hand and immediately throw the cap 
into the air. Catch it with your left hand. The attention 
of the audience will thus be directed to that hand for a 
second, and in that time you can drop the 44 stack ” into 
your right-hand coat-pocket. 

Performed in this way, the old trick of the 44 cap and 
pence ” remains one of the best tricks for a boy to learn ; 
in fact, I know several professional performers who are 
so fond of this trick that they always keep it in their pockets, 
ready for the time when they are asked suddenly by their 
friends to 44 show us a trick.” 

A boy who can do this trick neatly—and it should be 
practised well before it is shown to anyone—can always be 
sure of having an appreciative audience for his little perfor¬ 
mance, because even those people who know the trick will 
admire the skill with which it is done—if it is done well. 
continued.) 
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• 4 She thook till Mooween whined for mercy, and 
was perilously n£ar to losing his hold.” 


The Lesson of 
his Cubhood. 

A Tale of a Canadian Black Bear. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


S O far as his mother was concerned, Mooween had 
reached the most troublesome period of cubhood. 
He was about the size of a Rugby football; and, 
like a ball, he could continue to roll about in¬ 
definitely when once the impulse was given—as, for in¬ 
stance, when his mother cuffed him. Endowed with an 
enormous superfluity of energy, and the fun of being alive, 
Mooween had yet to learn the meaning of fear, and all 
life was a huge joke to him. He was just beginning to 
learn that it was rather fun to be cuffed by his mother, 
and, having been so treated, he would regard her with his 
small eyes sparkling, his little woolly ears erected—then 
promptly return by a circular route to the same mischief. 
This time she would cuff him harder, at which he w'ould 
roll three times as far as it was necessary, “ keewa-wa- 
waing " all the time, then sit and regard his mother tear¬ 
fully, whining and nursing one paw, at which she would 
sniff him over to assure herself no real hurt had befallen 
him. Finally they would lick each other's noses and 
journey on. 

This morning, as the two ambled forth from the blue¬ 
berry thicket where they had spent the night—they had 
long since abandoned the den where Mooween was born, 
and were living nomadic lives—it was clear from the outset 
that Mooween intended to make things hum. His mother 
was a small bear, even as black bears go, but she was wise ; 
and Mooween knew that it was customary to leave any 
thicket in which they had dallied with the utmost caution. 
Never did they walk boldly out of it; but instead, his 
mother would peer out from one point, then another, care¬ 
fully sniffing the breezes, while he kept behind her ; and not 
till she had thoroughly assured herself that the coast was 
clear, did they venture forth into the spangled light of the 
forest. 

Evidently it had occurred to Mooween that all this 
elaborate caution was humbug, and therefore he would 
establish a new order. Nearing the edge of the blueberry 
clump, a jay-bird swooped low over their heads in the way 
jay-birds have, a gorgeous flash of colour, and with a grunt 
of excitement Mooween chased it! He shot clean past 
his mother, thereby breaking all the laws of cubhood, 
and boldly entered the open forest beyond. The jay-bird 
alighted on a tamarack near by and looked at him comi¬ 
cally with one eye, at which Mooween promptly began to 
climb the tree. 

The little she-bear, at first scarcely able to believe her 
eyes, followed with an angry growl, evidently deciding that 
Mooween must be severely chastised for this piece of un¬ 
heard-of conduct; but Mooween saw her coming, and 
never did a bear-cub climb a tree faster. In ten seconds, 
it seemed, he was among the topmost branches, looking 
dowm at his mother with mischievous bright eyes, and 
knowing full well that the tree was too slender for her to 
follow. 

Mooween’s mother, as we have said, was a wise bear, 
and she did not attempt to climb after him. Instead she 
stood up on her hind-paws, gripped the trunk of the tree 
in her fore-paw's, and began to shake. She shook till 
Mooween whined for mercy, and was perilously near to losing 
his hold. Still she went on shaking, evidently intending 
to shake him to the ground, as she had shaken down scores 
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of porcupines in her time, 
and Mooween, realising 
tli is, began to yell at 
the top of his voice. He 
filled the whole v forest 
with shrill echoes, till 
his mother became nerv¬ 
ous and ceased to shake, 
whereupon he regarded 
her triumphantly. She 
stood up again to em¬ 
brace the trunk; but 
even before she began 
to shake Mooween began 
to yell, and his mother 
regarded him helplessly. 

Then, evidently deciding 
she was beaten, she 
ambled off hurriedly and 
disappeared from view. 

No sooner was she gone 
than Mooween wanted his 
mother very badly, and, 
whining and whimpering, 
began hastily to descend 
—heading like a mad 
thing in the direction 
she had taken. Ere he 
had gone forty yards, 
however, she pounced 
out on him, sending him spinning, picked him up and 
shook him, spanked him again, and finally sat on him. 

This little matter settled, and having licked each other’s 
noses, the she-bear set off at a brisk pace, evidently with 
some definite destination in view, Mooween ambling at 
her heels as a good cub should. The way led through a 
chaos of timber, generation after generation 
of fallen trees lying criss-cross to a depth of 
six feet among the undergrowth; but the 
bears stuck to one well-defined track, like a 
tunnel, two feet high, through the entangle¬ 
ment. Shortly they emerged once more into 
the sunlight—a broken patch 
of land, spiked over with dead 
rampikes, large and small— 
and here Mooween agai? dis¬ 
tinguished himself. 

It occurred to him to climb 
over the top of one of these 
dead stumps which barred his 
way, instead of walking round 
it. .The tree had been larger 
than the others that surrounded 
it, evidently a soft-cored maple 
—and the rampike stood about 
four feet high, and was hollow. 

Mooween climbed energetically 
to the top of it. 

His mother, nosing about for 
slugs, heard a muffled grunt, 
followed by the usual " Ka-wa- 
wa ” of distress, and after a 
minute or so she sauntered over 
to the rampike, stood on her 
hind legs, and peered in. 

Mooween lay head "down¬ 
wards, his round little body 
completely filling the hollow of 
the tree, and for some moments 
his mother seemed completely 
at a loss how to rescue him. 

Twice she walked round the 
rampike, grunting and whining, 
then she began to rip away the 
rotten wood with her teeth, till 
in twenty seconds she had torn 
the trunk asunder. Mooween, 


never realising that, but for the rottenness of the tree, his 
position might have proved a very serious one, bit hi* 
growling mother’s ear, and made off, fully prepared t( 
do the same thing again should his whim dictate. 

Half a minute later they reached the end of two thousand 
miles of unbroken forest. Ahead of them lay a wonderful 
glittering expanse that Mooween had never seen be¬ 
fore. It stretched away till it reached the sky, 
scintillating and brilliant in the morning sunlight, 
while the strange fragrance of it blew in their faces, 
so that the mother bear filled her lungs luxuriously. 
Had Mooween been a child, he would have flung out 
his arms and cried "The 6eal 
The sea 1 ”—running with his 
face to the wind at the glorious 
freedom of it, but being only a 
black-bear cub he cowered at 
his mother’s heels, his bright 
little eyes filled with vague un¬ 
certainty. 

It was low tide, and from the 
point at which they stood a 
narrow rocky reel ran out into 
the sea for half a mile Or more, 
its weed-covered ridge indicating 
that at high tide it was immersed. 
Along this reef the she-bear led 
the way, nosing among the weeds 
for such inert or scurrying life that 
is always to be found there. The 
cub, thrusting his nose against 
hers, and sniffing when she 
sniffed, was not long in learning 
that stranded shrimps, sea slugs, 
and sea anemones are good 
to eat, and such a tasty 
feast he had never before 
partaken of. 

Farther and farther along 
the reef they wandered, so 
preoccupied that they did 
not notice a small boat land 
cn the beach behind them, 
a hundred yards from the 
point at which the reef met 
the shore. Out of the boat 
climbed two boys, their eyes 
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and one of them carried a rusty old fowling-piece, in the 
handling of which he considered himself somewhat of an 
adept. They seated themselves at the shore end of the 
reef with the remark—" That bear's ours, sure as a lame 
duck." 

By now the tide was rising, and Mooween had eaten so 
much that he looked like a little barrel. The she-bear turned 
her head shorewards, and then—she froze in her tracks, 
mortal terror in her little black eyes, while the long hair 
of her spine and shoulders stood straight on end. For there, 
absolutely cutting off their retreat, she saw the two boys 
with the heavily charged shot-guns. 

Throughout the she-bear’s life, her one aim had been to 
leave man severely alone. In no way had she wronged 
him, and many a time she had travelled days on end to 
avoid an accidental meeting with him. Now, at the very 
rime when she least desired it, when her little cub was with 
her, the dreaded hour when man and she stood face to face 
had come. 

She turned and signalled her distress to Mooween by a 
low grunt, but that little gentleman acknowledged it by 
collapsing where he sat, his little tummy too heavy for his 
legs, and proceeded to make futile grabs at a bluebottle. 

For fully ten seconds the she-bear, with head lowered, 
pondered the situation. There she stood, her rugged out¬ 
line against the glittering waters, her fat little cub squatting 
child-like at her side, playfully snapping at the bluebottles ; 
then she turned and looked at the rising tide behind her. 
To swim, she knew, was useless ; for the humans could run 
faster than she could swim, and would merely wait for her 
till she was forced to land, and moreover the little cub 
was incapable of a journey in rough sea-water. 

At length she seemed to realise that this was the end. 
The two boys on shore saw her turn and sniff Mooween, 
licking him lovingly ; then she uttered some sound to him 
which evidently meant—" You stay here a minute 1 " For 
once Mooween decided to obey, probably because he was 
too full to follow. 

It was a noble thing that the she-bear did. She walked 
boldly towards the two dreaded humans, not in anger, not 
in fear, but as though she would say to them—" You will 
uot harm me when you have me so helplessly cornered— 


I who have done you no wrong—and when I have my 
little one with me ? But if you are out to destroy, then 
shoot me as I stand helpless before you, but spare my 
cub!" 

From a distance of forty yards she passed and looked 
into their faces, and one of the boys muttered—" Oh, 
say 1 it seems a shame ! " But the other one, anxious to 
qualify as a Nimrod, raised the rusty fowling-piece and 
fired. 

At that range the shots hardly penetrated the she-bear’s 
fur, but they stung her sufficiently to rouse her anger. Her 
mane stood on end again, she turned rapidly and plunged 
into the sea, heading for a jetty low down the coast. 

Mooween, seeing his mother do this, uttered one agonised 
whine and plunged in after her. But instantly he turned 
and crawled out again, a much surprised cub, then began 
to " ke-wa-wa " at the top of his voice as he watched her 
drawing rapidly away. 

" What’s she going to do ? " queried the boy with the 
shot-gun. 

" Dunno," replied the other. " Let's wait and see." 

But at that moment Mooween saw them. He had never 
seen human beings before, and feeling much distressed, 
and very much alone in the world, he made a bee-line for 
them. The boys laughed heartily as he scrambled and 
slipped over the rocks, for all the world like a clumsy 
Newfoundland puppy, in his eagerness to reach them, nor 
did his courage waver as he drew near. Straight up to 
them he went, rolling in and out among their legs—nothing 
more nor less than a friendly, good-natured puppy, anxious 
to know and like everyone. 

To say that the boys were surprised would be putting 
it mildly. So taken up were they with the cub that they 
forgot all about the mother, till suddenly one of them cried 
out—" Look out! Here comes the old 'un ! " 

The she-bear, finding herself unfollowed, had promptly 
landed. It had been her intention to get behind the two 
boys and charge them from the timber, or at any rate to 
decoy them away from the cub ; but now, seeing the cub 
with them, she came towards them in a bee-line, eyes 
flaring, fangs exposed—a sinister vision of savage, defensive 
motherhood. 

The boys turned and ran for their lives, but Mooween 
ran with them. So long as he was near they were in dire 
peril, and frantically they waved and shouted at him, 
trying to drive him back, at which Mooween, thinking this 
w’as all part of the game, threw his heart into it, and ambled 
in and out among their legs, so that they were compelled 
to jump and dodge as they ran. And behind them, quickly 
cutting down the distance, pursued the outraged mother, 
following in deadly silence. 

How it would have ended, had it not been for the boat, 
one dare hardly speculate. Reaching it, the boys fell in 
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head foremost, pushing off with frantic haste. Not till 
they were well under way did they dare to look round ; then 
they saw a mother bear literally throwing her cub in front 
of her as she headed back towards the timber belt. Half 
a dozen yards at a time she threw him, and as he fell, 
spread-eagle and gasping on the sand, her nose would be 
thrust under him again ere he had time to move, and again 
he would be tossed, grunting and whining, ahead of her. 
So, at the speed of a cantering horse, she travelled, and 
in thirty seconds both bear and cub were lost to sight in 
the timber belt. 

The two white-faced boys looked at each other. 

Reckon nothing of bear-hunting 1 ” said the one with 
the gun. 

“ Fool game ! ” agreed the other. " Nasty old varmint— 
that shc-bear 1 ” 

As for Moowcen and his mother—there was little rest for 
them that day or the following night. By sundown they 
had left far behind them the New Brunswick coast, and 
were still heading inland. Creeks and lakes they had swum 


on the way ; they crossed thorny ridges and ambled for 
miles over the loose shingle of the heights. Little Moo- 
ween's paws were bleeding, there was a lump on his fore¬ 
head, and a great weariness possessed his limbs. If he lay 
down and whined, his mother cuffed him on again with 
such merciless determination that he had no choice but to 
follow her, and hope that this awful journey would end 
some day. 

It did end—but not till Mooween could go no farther 
Then his mother carried him under one arm into a thicket, 
at the verge of a wonderful island-dotted lake, and there, 
with the pale dawn shadows, she licked him and caressed 
him, and soothed his weariness. 

But Mooween never forgot. He had learnt the scent 
of man, and stamped indelibly on his mind, intermingled 
with that scent, was that awful overland journey. Now 
he knew that when he encountered the scent of man he 
must travel far and fast, over the heights and through 
the lowlands, even till his strength gave out. Thus the 
great lesson of his cubhood was learnt. 



The Swotter. 

By FELIX LEIGH 


I £ON’T care for cricket— 

I funk at the wicket. 

And scarcely can stick it 

When bowling grows hot. 
With heart pit-a-patting, 

I bolt from the batting. 

And, joyfully " ratting,” 

Return to my swot. 

Coerced vinto " soccer,” 

I shut up my locker. 

\Oh, playtime's a mocker. 

And hard is my lot 1 ) 


Although my play’s ** duddy,” 

I’m plucked from my study, * 
And mixed up in muddy 

Rough gam^s that stop swot. 

I’m not like those others. 
Collegiate brothers, 

Whom History smothers— 

Who think Euclid's rot. 

They say that I'm ” balmy,” 

And prate of the Army, 

But Law can more charm me. 
And so I must swot. 


Lord Chancellor ? Rapture 1 
His post I may capture— 
Twill drop in my lap, sme. 

As Likely as not ! 
Meanwhile, there arises 
A vision of ** Prizes ! ” 


For six. one surmises, 
I'm safe —if I swot ! 
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School stories, as I have said before in this column, are always 
first favourites with boys. Who can ever forget the immortal 
Tom Brown and his experiences at Rugby ? 
WHO FIRST The books that I remember as having 

INVENTED impressed me most in my younger days 

HOLIDAYS? were such tales dealing with school life as 

those of Talbot Baines Reed, H. C. Adams, 
and other giants of the past. So it is, perhaps, that, never 
having quite outgrown my early tastes, I still like to dip into 
books that touch on school-days past and present. One such 
book has interested me greatly in my reading cf late. It con¬ 
tains a mass of curious information about old-time schools, 
•schoolmasters and school customs. Among other items I 
rioted a tribute to the man 44 who first invented holidays." 
Anaxagoras was his name, and of course he was a Greek. This 
worthy was a good man (says the writer), and strange to say, 
a popular one. ** Three years before his death he was asked 
whether he had any particular wish, and was told that if he 
would only mention it, it should be fulfilled. 4 Certainly I have,' 
said the good old man ; 4 I wish to be remembered by all 
schoolboys, and I only ask that in memory of me they may 
always have a whole holiday on the anniversary of my death.’ 
Gould anyone desire a more pleasant remembrance ? Holi¬ 
days were, as a matter of fact, lcfng known as Anaxagoreia." 
I must confess for my part that I did not know any¬ 
thing about Anaxagoras when I was a schoolboy, but, 
though it be somewhat late in the day, I am ready to pay 
my tribute to his immortal memory. St. Anaxagoras of 
Clazomene should be hailed as a patron saint of schoolboys 
the -world over, and 
his name perpetu¬ 
ated in many an 
ode. 

Another dip into 
these pages of old- 
time records brings 
to light what is said 
to be the earliest 
specimen of a school¬ 
boy’s letter home. 

All old boys, I ex 
pect, will remember 
those "letters 
home" which we 
dutifully had to pen 
every week, to assure 
our fond parents that 
we w T ere still alive 
and flourishing, and 
eagerly imbibing 
knowledge from the 
fount of wisdom. 

This ancient speci¬ 
men dates from 
Egypt some thou¬ 
sands of years ago, 
and reads as fol¬ 
lows :— 


44 Theon to his father Theon, greeting. 

“It was a fine thing of you not to take me with you to 
Alexandria. I won't write you a letter or speak to you or 
say good-bye to you, and if you go to Alexandria I won’t 
take your hand nor ever greet you again. That is what will 
happen if you won't take me . . . send me a lyre. I implore 
you. If you don’t I won’t eat, I won’t drink. There now I *' 
It is highly improbable that little Theon's letter was overlooked 
by his master, or, if so, greater licence was allowed in those 
days. But it is interesting to observe that boy nature was much 
the same in ancient Egypt as it is in England to-day. Theon's 
letter is a real human document. 


In this same book—which is entitled 44 The Natural History 
of the Child " and is written by Dr. Courtenay Dunn*—J^1 find 
an interesting reference to school tokens. 
WHEN SCHOOL " B.O.P." coin collectors should be on the 
TOKENS WERE look-out for these, as I do not think there 

USED. are very many to be met with nowadays. 

44 In the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century," says Dr. Dunn, 44 tokens were commonly employed 
in many schools. There is in existence a brass token of Cliff 
House School, St. Margaret's, dated 1858, which was current 
coin in the village and bay. It is possible that there are still 
knocking about the world elderly boys whose memory is not 
so dim but that they can yet recollect exchanging these same 
tokens for hardbake, or parliament, at the local tuck shop. 
Mrs. Pope and two other ladies who kept schools at Birmingham 

issued a token. 
Christ’s Hospital 
tokens for 6 d., id., 
and \d. were once 
current in the school 
and a few neigh¬ 
bouring shops. 
Other schools also 
issued tokens. The 
great use of the token 
in school life was the 
facility with which 
it could be traced ; 
a boy spending such 
a coin in an illegal 
manner had sorrow 
in store. 44 

These school notes, 
and Mr. Gordon 
Browne’s striking 
coloured picture on 
this month's cover of 
the 44 B.O.P.," re¬ 
mind me of the old 
days when boys had 
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to go to and from school by coach instead of by railway train. 
Those were days when adventures might be looked for, often 
more perilous and exciting adventures than the losing of a wheel 
in a snowdrift. Here is a reminiscence of George Cruikshank, 
the great caricaturist. In about the year 1804 he was being 
taken to school by his father in the coach, when an alarm of 
“ Highwayman 1 " was raised. Consternation prevailed among 
the passengers, but young Cruikshank’s father w*as a man of 
resource. As the highwayman rode up to the coach door he 
told his son George to point the bell end of his tin trumpet 
out of the window. The young warrior followed instructions, 
which were attended with immediate success, for the highway¬ 
man took fright at what he thought was a blunderbuss and rode 
away, troubling them no more. 


In our last volume, as will be remembered by many readers, 
there appeared a useful little article on ” Mouse-breeding 
for H.M.S.” (vol. xli. p. 241). This excited no 
BREEDING little correspondence. From another ” B.O.P.” 

CANARIES contributor, Mr. 

FOR PROFIT. A. Nicol Simp¬ 

son, F.Z.S., I 
have received the following 
interesting note, which will no 
doubt commend itself to scores 
of readers. " As a hobby for a 
boy,'* he writes, ” there is 
nothing so profitable or en¬ 
couraging as the breeding of 

cage-birds. As canaries are 
recognised as household bird9 it 
stands to reason, where money 
is desired, that canaries should 
be bred. I always hold that any 
hobby that pays its own way, 
and leaves a margin of profit, 
is far more likely to last than 
one that barely covers expenses. 

But here I will add, don't try 
canaries if you have no love for 
them. Should you like birds, 
then breed canaries. 

“ A young fellow who was at 
school with me, and who has 
just got married, bought his 
cottage last year through the 
financial returns from his canary- 
breeding. Anyone can similarly 
be successful if he has the know¬ 
ledge and staying powers of my 
friend. Anyhow, there is money 
in canaries. A crofter whom I 
know loves birds. He breeds 
canaries and sells them to the 
summer visitors at 3s. 6 d. per 
head. Last year he earned 
odd for his hobby. To encourage the provident boy let me 
advise him to purchase a robust pair of Border Fancies. These 
birds are good breeders as a rule, and the original cost is only a 
few shillings. Don't by any means keep too many birds at 
first, but later on you can put a special room apart for this 
purpose, once you have counted up the pros and cons. 

” As to cages, get the all-wire description. These measure 
about 23 inches by 13 inches by 10 inches, and have a door at 
the one end that gives ample space to get to the next. There is 
a spring door in front for feeding purposes. Once the cage and 
stock are duly considered, place the birds in pairs in separate 
apartments, and to each give a little moss, as this tends to 
prevent the birds pulling the feathers out of each other for 
nest-forming purposes. As to feeding during the breeding 
season, the staple diet should be Spanish canary seed, with, say, 
twice a week, one teaspoonful per bird per week of two parts 
German rape, half of hemp seed, half Niger, and a fourth linseed. 
During the actual pairing season I give a teaspoonful of egg- 
food in addition to each bird every day, with the tender shoots 
of dandelion leaves, and I keep this up until the hen has laid 
her clutch of eggs. 

** During the time the hen is sitting I give nothing but ordinary 
canary seed with a small proportion of the egg-diet, varying this 
on the 13th day to an extra feed of egg and crumbs. Once the 
youngsters are a couple of days or so out of the shell, I add to 
the egg-food, and give some ripe dandelion seeds. When the 
birds are four or five weeks old they will peck at the soft food, 
and I then moisten the seeds for their use. Once they can eat, 
I put them into a separate cage, but still continue the egg and 


crumb or biscuit for a time. To make tt\e egg-food, boil an egg 
hard, and then crush it through a perforated piece of zinc, along 
with dry bread crumbs or a hard biscuit. Mix these well together, 
and the thing is done. 

" Once these little items are mastered, the path of the canary - 
breeder will be plain. Other varieties may then be taken in 
hand if desired, but as a successful amateur I say that I find 
more steady cash coming into my * savings bank’ in the breed¬ 
ing of robust singing birds than from any other branch of what 
is termed * The Fancy.' 1 have got ^10 for a fancy canary in my 
day, but, all the same, I pin my faith to the singing bird as a 
reliable source of income. Before closing my letter I say again 
—make your hobby pay and it will last all the longer.” 

• * * 

On every side I hear of the great boom that there is to be in 
British sport now that the war is over. This is as it should be. 

We have always prided ourselves on being 
THB BOOM a nation of sportsmen, and we like to 

IN BRITISH repeat such familiar sayings as that ” The 

SPORT. battle of Waterloo was won on the 

playing-fields of Eton.” Is it 
too daring an assertion to say 
that the great war of 1914-ib 
was won on the playing-fields 
of the big schools ? Certain it 
is that the British traditions of 
sport, the most glorious in the 
world, made the British soldier 
of the past five years the finest 
fighting man in all the armie* 
engaged in the fierce struggle 
Let there be a great boom in 
sport, therefore, so that the 
coming man may be equally fit 
and well-equipped physically 
and mentally for the next 
“ great game ” that may be 
played, should this country ever 
stand in need of its sons again. 
Already we have seen an in¬ 
creased popularity of lawn 
tennis. The past season has 
settled the summer game more 
and more in public favour. 
Football is entering upon a new 
lease of life ; boxing is again 
to the fore ; and sport generally 
is making great strides. You 
may be sure that the ” B.O.P.” 
will not be behindhand in its 
encouragement of all healthy 
sports and pastimes. In the 
programme for the coming 
year I intend to devote ample 
space to football, cricket, lawn 
tennis and field events, such as 
running and jumping. For the 
last items I am pleased to say that Captain F.A. M. Webster, 
an Army champion, has promised to contribute some articles 
on Middle-distance Running, Hurdling, Sprinting and Jumping, 
which should prove useful to young athletes. Captain Webster 
is an authority on the subject. This series, which will be well 
illustrated with photographs, will start in a month or two's time, 
so as to prepare would-be champions for the coming school 
sports. I would urge ” B.O.P.” readers to make a note of this 
and take care not to miss these articles. Many readers write 
to me constantly asking why I do not touch more frequently 
upon lacrosse, boxing, swimming and certain other sports. 
My answer to this is that these subjects have been dealt with 
already in recent volumes, and that it is impossible to include 
articles on all sports in any one year’s list. Those ” B.O.P.” 
readers who treasure their volumes—and they are in the majority, 
I am sure—would not wish me to repeat these subjects too 
often. As one volume follows another I aim at covering the 
field of a boy’s activity as fully as the limits of space will allow. 
Every reader should keep his monthly numbers carefully, bind 
them together at the end of the year, and so maintain a set of 
” B.O.P.” volumes upon his bookshelf that will afford him a 
fairly complete guide to his favourite recreations. Remember, 
as I have said before in my editorial notes, it is often impossible 
to obtain back volumes of the ” B.O.P.” The Annuals are 
generally sold out soon after publication, and readers write to 
the publishers in vain for copies. Ensure against disappoint¬ 
ment, therefore, by securing your numbers and keeping them 
safely. 



Assistant :—“ You’ll ’ave to make an apology, guv’nor, and call the 
show off.” 

Small Town Conjurer :—“ Why so, Jenkins ? ” 

Assistant: —“’Cause the guinea-pig 'as swallered the Pharaoh’s serpent 
an’ poisoned ’isself!” 


A.L.H. 
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A Story of the Time of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

By FRANK ELIAS, 

Author of “The Adventures of Harry Leftwich," “The Mine Detector." etc. 

[Note. —Tom Bracebill's story has been slightly modernised in places, to meet the requirements 

of his boy readers to-day.—F. E.] 

(.Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE YOUNG MAN CALLED ••HARRY/' 


HE young man called 41 Harry " 
had driven away. Would he 
come back ? I lay in my 
room for long, speculating ; 
but I got tired at last, and fell 
into a deep sleep from which I 
woke late. I expected to hear 
about my sloth, when I got 
downstairs; but, to my sur¬ 
prise, Elizabeth received me 
with a strange silence—serving 
me, and withdrawing imme¬ 
diately afterwards. 

I was, as can be imagined, feeling very curious about 
certain things; and as soon as I had had my breakfast, I 
went into the yard to have another look at the box. It 
was bound to be there still, as its weight made it impossible 
for a mere woman to move it. But when I pulled back 
the door opening upon the yard, I started. There was 
no box there. 

Now, though I thought that I had new courage, I had 
not enough to go into Elizabeth’s room and question her. 
I wanted to go out, but for some reason remained in the 
sitting-room, restlessly walking up and down. The question 
of that box pressed upon me. 

Suddenly I heard a sound. And what was so curious 


about this sound was this, that while I knew Elizabeth 
to be the only person in the house, the sound suggested 
that somebody was moving about upstairs. There could 
presently be no doubt of this—a person certainly was moving 
quite freely. 

To guess who that person was, was not very hard. Yet 
the thought that Elizabeth had given this strange young 
man quarters in our house, without even waiting for my 
father's return, seemed to me absolutely beyond forgive¬ 
ness. If I had had a very little more courage to withstand 
her, I believe I should have gone to her now and challenged 
her. As it was, I did nothing but listen angrily to the foot¬ 
steps of the person overhead. At last I found the thought 
of him so unbearable that I went out and walked in the 
town. I had not many friends, but the sight of an 
occasional English face among the many Dutch ones 
was always cheering, and every now and again I would 
see a person whom I knew. At one corner I met our 
minister, Mr. Robinson, a man to whom I always took 
off my hat, and for stronger reasons than those of mere 
courtesy. 

“ Ah, Tom," he began, regarding me in his grave way, 
" and is your father with you ? " 

" He’s away at Rotterdam just now, Mr. Robinson," 
I answered. " Did you want him ? ” 

" There is to be a meeting to-morrow night upon the 
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business of this voyage, at which I could have desired 
his company." 

I looked at him in some surprise, and even alarm. My 
father told me so little of his affairs, that I wondered if 
ht proposed to make a voyage. 

" Voyage ? " I repeated. " I don’t think I understand 
you, Mr. Robinson." 

" Ah, well ! Perhaps he has not informed you of our 
proposal. Yet I see that you are well-grown, and like 
to make a worthy planter of our opinions in a Western 
World." 

" What 1 " I cried. " Do you mean that there is talk 
of our company moving once again, and this time over 
the Atlantic ? " 

" Even so," answered Robinson. " Can it be that you 
never were told ? " 

" I have heard tales of voyaging, but they were always 
voyages that were ill met at best," said I. " I knew nothing 
of this that you tell." 

" Ah, well, well! " he laughed. " I have erred, perhaps, 
against a parent's intent 1 I have told you more than 
is good for you ! But if your father should return, inform 
him of the meeting, and so good-day to you, my now over- 
informed young friend ! " 

He went off very pleased with his joke. As for me, my 
mind was in new confusion. I had gone out to find quiet 
of spirit—what with my two visitors of the night—and 
here was I being told to prepare myself for a journey into 
the uttermost wilds. Yet I own that the idea excited 
me very much, and that not unpleasantly. To see new 
countries, and to cross wide seas to reach those far lands, 
sounded very attractive to a boy such as I, pent up in a 
staid Dutch town. I knew that the community of which 
I was a member had come out of England to escape perse¬ 
cution, and that they were happier here in Holland than 
they would have been at home. Yet the life was, for 
most of them, terribly hard. They had been ac¬ 
customed to the liberal comforts of the English farm 
and country-town life ; here they had to work hard 
for small comfort, though the Dutchmen knew 
luxuries enough. I used to notice, boy as I was, 
how strained and overworked many of our trades¬ 
men looked, who couid not bear the heavy hours 
and hard fare which were their lot. I was not 
surprised that it had occurred to some of 
our friends that a happier clime might be 
found. 

Moreover, there were other reasons than 
the hard living for encouraging the idea of 
quitting Holland. Our English company 
found it hard to endure the attitude of 
the Dutch towards certain Christian ob¬ 
servances of ours. These Hollanders were 
highly tolerant people, who had nobly given 
us harbourage. But they distressed their 
English guests by certain of their practices, 
and there had been talk before of finding a 
new home. That a movement was really 
proposed, however, seemed to me to be too 
wonderful to be true. When I had left 
Robinson, I met a Dutch boy whom I knew. 

I always remember him as I used to know 
him then—one of the few young Hollanders 
with whom I had any truck—his eyes shining 
with a strange light, as if he saw something 
the rest of us could not see. I never saw 
him but his face was lighted up, 
and I remember that on this day, 
when he saw me, he drew me into 
the great Hall in whose shadow he 
stood, that I might gaze with him 
upon a noble painting of our 
Lord's crucifixion. He showed me 
where to stand, that I might ex¬ 
amine the picture properly, and 
then, with a deep reverence, that 
gave to his boyish voice an extra¬ 


ordinary power to subdue, he pointed out the excellences 
of the painting. I am still proud to remember that boy 
who was, himself, to become such a painter as he whose 
work we stood to admire that day. It is something to 
have met Rembrandt in the days of his earliest promise— 
him whose name men speak to-day with deepest admiration. 

I remember this day for so many things. But I have 
not finished the record of them all. I know not at what 
precise hour I returned home; but when I did so, I had aa 
odd expectation, and when I entered it was to hear a 
voice which I recognised. My father had returned. 1 
could hardly control my feelings of relief. Now I should 
be able to describe my strange experiences; I had j ust 
resolved that I must inform Elizabeth of them, but now 1 
should have an opportunity of telling my father himself 
about the mysterious young man and his box ; now 1 
could ask him whether he approved of his room being 
put at the disposal of strangers. Doubtless, on hearing 
his coming, Elizabeth would contrive some way of getting 
the inconvenient young man away, for she was a very 
clever woman, and she would certainly not want to face 
my father's cold wrath. I did not see him sitting down 
calmly, under the imposition of a strange young man ! 

And so, more eager to talk to him than I generally was, 
longing to describe and denounce the young man—who, by 
this, was doubtless many miles away—I flung open the 
door of the sitting-room. For one moment I looked in, 
amazement written, I am sure, in my face; and what 
I saw was a picture sufficiently extraordinary. For, 
seated at the table, about to partake of a mid-day meal, 
was my father, and beside him was none other than the 
young man called " Harry." 

What on earth could it mean ? 

But my father was in no way affected by my astonishment. 
He looked up, nodded in his cold way, waved a hand 
towards a place at the table, and then uttered words which 
perhaps offered a greater surprise even than any 
thing else which, had come my way during these 
last forty-eight hours. 

" Tom, sit down, and make the acquaintance of 
vour brother Harry ! " 

I looked at the young man, my eyes nearly 
coming out of my head. 

My brother Harry! — How could he be my 
brother Harry ! My beautiful young mother 
had had but one son, and that was I ! 
But now I began to remember what I had 
once heard of my father's first marriage 
There might have been another son—seem¬ 
ingly there had been, and seemingly he was 
here now. We exchanged confused greetings, 
and I, sitting dowm, tried to eat. But it 
wasn't an easy business. I found things 
more and more confusing. I even began to 
wonder whether I possessed my reason. 
But while yet I speculated, I had opportu¬ 
nity to observe my new brother. Hitherto 
I had seen him only in the flickering light 
of a single wind-blown candle; in 
other words I had scarcely an idea 
of his real appearance. But I now 
saw that he was not only tall, but 
very thin. In a sense, he was not 
ill-looking ; he had very dark large 
eyes, regular features, and a small 
carefully-tended moustachio. He 
was, moreover, handsomely dressed 
in the fashion of the time. 

But these were but the outward 
seeming of the man, whose eyes 
looked to me unsteady and whose 
mouth was weak and wanted 
certainty. And yet, when I have 
said that much, I have not de¬ 
scribed the curious impression he 
gave me. I cannot put my idea of 
him better than by saying that he 



“A Dutch boy whom 1 knew.” 
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“ Harry sprang to his feet. ‘A visitor! What kind of a visitor? 


seemed to me to be listening. In any little pause in our 
rather slow talk, I would notice that he was losing touch 
with us, and turning his ear to the street. And though 
he never alluded to anything that was not related to 
the general talk, he twice half rose from his chair, as 
if he would be gone upon some business of his own. 
His uneasiness began to infect me, so that I, too, found 
myself listening in the absurdest way. To give new 
direction to the talk, I resolved to tell my father of my 
adventures during his absence. I first made known to 
him Mr. Robinson's message. 

" Yet I had never a notion that we should presently be 
going upon a voyage,” I said. 

I felt a little aggrieved that I had never been told anything 
of the plan. Not that my father would be concerned for 
my grievances. I saw him look at me now very gravely, 
and it occurred to me that perhaps he had a feeling that I 
might have been informed. 

“ Plans when built by men have their own way of going 
astray,” he answered. ” They are to be spoken of only 
when the time for their execution comes near.” 

” And do we sail soon, father ? ” I demanded. 

To my surprise, ere he answered, he looked across at 
Harry. Then he spoke again. 

” Who knows, Tom ? Our meeting has not yet been held 
—as you have the best reason to know—being the bearer 
of the summons to it. I vouch for it that, when you 
heard of it and what it portended, you had nothing else 
in vour head.” 

” Nay,” said I. ” But I had—I had had strange nights.” 


Harry laughed un¬ 
easily. 

” I fear that I am 
the culprit, and the 
prime mover in my 
poor brother’s un¬ 
rest.” 

” Not the prime 
mover,” said I. 
“ Therein’s the strange 
thing. I had a visitor 
last night and did 
descend to open to 
him—he being you. 
But the odd thing is 
that, on the night 
before, I also had a 
visitor.” 

Suddenly, to my 
amazement, Harry 
sprang to his feet. 

” A visitor! What 
kind of a visitor ? ” 

” Yes,” echoed my 
father looking across 
at me sternly. ” What 
kind of a visitor ? ” 

” Why, that,” said 
1—trying, yet ineffec¬ 
tually, to speak lightly; 
for relieved though I 
was of that presence, 
the mere thought of 
it had still power to 
subdue—” why, that is 
more than I can say. 
The gentleman would 
not be seen.” 

” What mean you ? ” 
demanded my father. 

” That when I came 
to the door, father, ere 
I could see him, he 
blew out my candle.” 

I saw that Harry was now as white as the cloth on which 
our food lay. 

” Go on,” he cried hoarsely. ” Didn’t you relight your 
candle—didn't you hear his voice—can you say nothing 
that will show us a picture of him ? ” 

” There is just this,” said I slowly. ” He asked me about 
a visitor. I said we expected no visitor. And when he 
gripped my wrist-” 

” Yes ?—yes ?—” now' almost screamed Harry. " What 
then ? ” 

” It seemed as if the man was without a thumb.” 

"It is he! It is he ! ” cried Harry. " Why did I 
ever come hither ? I could have known-” 

" Why did you not speak of this before ? ” demanded my 
father. 

" Because I have ohly now seen you,” said I. "I didn’t 
know who Harry was, and I knew Elizabeth would have 
small patience to hear of my night adventures. As a matter 
of fact, I began to tell her and she silenced me.” 

" Well—for good or evil he has been and gone,” cried 
Harry. " But I cannot remain here. I must fly as soon 
as night returns. Here, boy—I must call you Tom, I sup¬ 
pose—leave me alone with father—there are plans to be 
made-” 

My father nodded approval, and I got up and went out. 
Yet, as I did so, I could hear my father trying to reassure 
my brother in these curious words: 

" Yes, but do not be troubled because of that, of which, 
remember, I know and shall know, nothing. We shall see 
that it becomes invisible.” 
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. CHAPTER V. 

THE HOLE IN THE GROUND 

I WENT up to my room for a short while; and when 
I ventured down again, I found that my father 
was sitting in his chair, while in another corner 
Harry tried to take some rest. I supposed that 
that was what he was doing; for he kept closing his 
eyes at intervals, only to open them again on the smallest 
sound. Presently, wearying of this, he got up and went to 
my father’s room—where, 1 suppose, he lay down. Slowly 
the day wore on, until the hour arrived for an evening 
meal. In the meantime, very little talk had passed be¬ 
tween my father and myself. When supper was ready, 
Harry, who was extraordinarily nervous, descended, 
but he ate very little and was looking window-wards 
nearly all the time. At eight o'clock my father told me 
suddenly that he thought it would be well if I went to bed. 
Not very pleased, I nevertheless stood up to go, when he 
spoke : 

“It were, perhaps, well if you said a God-speed to 
your brother, whom we may not see again for some 
time.” 

He said the last words very solemnly ; and looking at 
him in some curiosity, I saw that his eyes rested, with a 
strange expression which I had never seen in them before, 
upon Harry. There was about that look a deep yearning, 
and I realised then that Harry had a very great place in 
my father’s heart—a place, perhaps, so big that there 
was scant room for others. 

And so I gravely shook hands with my brother and with¬ 
drew. Presently, from my room, I heard a low murmur 
of talk, in which Elizabeth seemed now to have joined ; 
finally I caught the sound of doors being softly opened, and 
then of a hurried word of farewell. Somewhere, into the 
night, Harry was gone. I remembered suddenly his box. 
Where was the cart to carry it for him ? It must have con¬ 
tained something of value. Could he have removed it, after 
all, in advance of his own departure ? It seemed highly 


probable. After a prayer for that strange, weak, tall 
brother of mine, I got into bed. But I did not sleep. I 
was disturbed by thoughts of him. I was disturbed, 
too, by a noise which began as soon as he was away 
—the beat of picks and shovels in the yard. This 
soon died down into a sound of methodical labour of 
some kind. 

At. first this did not concern me; but when it hail 
gone on for some time, I became first curious and then 
irritable, and finally I resolved to brave the anger of my 
father and go downstairs. It did not take me long to 
carry out my intention; but when I reached the sit¬ 
ting-room, I began to hesitate. It was more than 
possible that he would show displeasure at my ap 
pearance. But, having come so far, I set my teeth 
and crept across the room. The sound, as I now 
discovered, was coming from the passage, and not 
from the garden behind. 

I remember being prepared to see my father en¬ 
gaged in the repair of the floor of the passage, which 
had for some time needed attention, I certainly was 
not prepared to see him, in the flashing light of a 
candle, spade in hand, standing in a hole four feet 
deep and with cobble-stones and earth piled up around 
him ; nor was I more ready for the sight of Elizabeth, 
her sleeves rolled up, arranging the stones in order. 
But what most filled me with amazement was the 
third feature in this strange dim scene, with its 
curious air of not being real, and that was an object 
lying upon the floor of the passage, and in line with 
the deep hole which was being dug. I recognised 
this object at once, and with an odd sense of uneasi¬ 
ness. It was Harry's box. He had not, then, taken 
it with him. My father’s intention was plain enough, to 
put the box below the ground. When he saw me now, 
he started, a thing I had never seen him dto before, while 
Elizabeth gave a strange little cry. 

” I never thought of him,” I heard her say. 

But my father took no heed of her. I knew at once, 
by a cold ferocity gathering in his face, that his busi¬ 
ness was with me. Ere I knew it, he had sprung from 
the hole, his eyes flashing fire, and had seized me by the 
throat. 

” What do you do here ? W T ho bade you spy ? Who 
brought you from your bed—you son of Belial ? ” 

I cried out in terror at his mood. I had never before 
seen him like this. I wondered once if he meant to kill 
me, but he contented himself with shaking me and flinging 
me from him. Yet he seized me again at once, though he 
held me now in less severe a grip. 

“You whelp! Come—you have seen things not 
meant for eyes such as yours. I trusted you, and so 
your lock was not chained. Thus do you reward me. 
Now I trow you shall make me a promise—that you will 
never reveal, even though racked, what here you have 
seen.” 

” I am very sorry, father, that I came here. And I do 
most heartily promise. I suppose that this treasure ol 
my brother's must be hidden somewhere, and you cannot 
but know that I am not ignorant that my brother did own 
such a box. But now that I see it here deposited, I will 
speak no word-” 

He looked at me keenly. 

” 'Twill serve—that word of yours,” he said. ” Now, 
to bed with you ! ” 

I wanted nothing so much, and I turned and fled. But 
upon what mystery had I stumbled ? What was this 
treasure-box ? Where had its riches been found ? I knew, 
from some words let fall by Harry, that he had travelled. 
But where he had been—which among those mystic lands 
of gold had harboured him—I did not know. 

I suppose that with the thought of my brother’s 
good fortune, in owning such a box, I ought to have 
been happy; yet I know that I was troubled by a curious 
oppression. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MY STRANGB ERRAND. 


W HEN 1 came down in* the morning and looked 
in the passage, I saw that its surface was as 
ever. No one, who did not know that the 
floor had been disturbed, would have given 
it a second look. 

My father, I found to my relief, was now his ordinary 
self again. That night was to be the meeting of the English 
folk, here settled, and knowing its object as \ did, I waited 
eagerly for the coming of the night. My joy will be 
imagined when I heard my father, who, I think, was a 
little sorry for his anger towards me on the night before, 
say : 

44 As all who are joined in our church may go to this 
conference, I see not why I may not take you, Tom.** 
And so, to the marked disapproval of Elizabeth, it was 
settled in that way. 

It was now that I saw, for the first time, a meeting of 
the men who had in hand the great enterprise of our re¬ 
moval. With their faces I was familiar enough; for had I 
not seen them each Sunday, sitting in the church under 
Robinson ? But I now saw them in a conference in which 
each man's special parts were displayed. A leading figure 
was that of Carver, who sat at the head of the table, and 


to whom all listened with the highest respect. He was 
for this departure heart and soul. Next after him spoke 
one William Brewster, a man in middle life and evidently 
well accustomed to put forth his views. There was about 
him a polish of speech that put into one’s head the idea 
that he had had experience of Courts : his hands, the 
ruffles at his wrists, all suggested the same notion. And 
indeed it was true that this man had been a courtier ; 
for had he not thrown in his lot with us, he would 
certainly be found, as years before he had been, in the 
Royal train. Brewster had had as patron William 
Davison, Secretary of State, with whom he had travelled 
much. 

There was also present a young man to whose words, 
nevertheless, I noticed that all listened with great care. 
This man I myself came to know well in after years. 
William Bradford, for it was he, was at this time barely 
thirty years of age; but he had a natural gift for affairs, 
which showed itself in all he said and did. Another person 
present whom I noticed was a well-disposed but very 
talkative gentleman, named Cushman. He it was who had 
been over to England with one or two others, to represent 
the views of the Leyden community to the English adven¬ 
turers. There was a feeling among some 
of the people present, as even I could see, 
that this gentleman had not made the best 
bargain for his brethren. His excessive 
amiability and readiness in speech were not 
the best gifts for the business of making a 
pact. 

Next to him sat a young and attractive- 
looking gentleman from the town of Droitwich 
in England. He, I was afterwards told, 
had been but a traveller through the Low 
Countries for pleasure; but coming upon 
our community, and learning its purpose, 
he had thrown in his lot with us and had 
remained ever since. This person was 
Edward Wilmslow. And there was one 
other man who here attracted my boyish 
attention, and, I may say, admiration. He 
had come into our counsels by a seeming 
accident, as Wilmslow had. Passing through 
the town on his travels, he, too, had in¬ 
quired who we -were, and being answered 
had decided to inquire further.. I believe 
that what attracted him to us was the pos¬ 
sibility that we might plant a colony ; he 
did not hold the Faith in the form which 
we did. Yet he did us a service by joining 
us, and afterwards built for himself a place 
in the history of our community ; his name 
was Miles Standish, and he was by pro¬ 
fession a soldier. These, and other gentle¬ 
men (including, of course, John Robinson) 
debated for a long time, and heard reports 
from England. 

I gathered that there was a certain Mr.* 
Weston who might or might not further 
the adventure—that there would certainly 
be help forthcoming from some friends at 
home—and that, amidst all the uncertainties, 
most uncertain of all was the attitude of 
the English Government. The King had a 
practice of granting a boon, and then stand¬ 
ing in the way when you went to take it ; 
or else of refusing a good, and then stand¬ 
ing out of the way, so that you could, if 
you chose, step forward and take it quite 
easily, and that under his eye. Now, in 
the matter of this proposed going over the 
sea, the King seemed to be in the second 


“When he saw me now, he started . . . while Elizabeth gave 
strange litile cry." {See page 108.) 
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of these two moods. So that it was understood by our 
company that if we did but sail and establish ourselves, 
the Majesty who had driven us from him would call us 
his children agspn. And so, I gathered, all were for the 
voyage. 

Touching the place of our settlement, I understood . 
that this was to be Virginia—that in fact, when we founded 
our settlements, we did so under the charter of the 
Virginian Company, whose rights had been guaranteed by 
the King. In further conference, it was resolved that 
only a part of the church should move with the first 
settlement, and that Robinson should remain with the 
remnant in Holland. 

I observed that, during these discussions, my father 
said scarce a word. As I 
have remarked before, I was 
never certain of his relations 
with these people, or of theirs 
with him. He certainly had 
no place in their inner counsels, 
though he was probably as 
well-to-do, and as well em¬ 
ployed, as most of them. I 
have said that during the dis¬ 
cussions he was silent.' But 
ere they parted, and while 
minor questions were being 
debated, he put forth a 
question. 

** I would be informed, 
sirs,” said he, ” whether it 
be competent for one who is 
known among you, as 1 am, 
to take with me upon the 
voyage one who is not known.” 

They said that they would 
put no bar in his way, pro¬ 
vided the addition of the 
proposed member would l>e 
for the weal of the community; 
and so, that point being settled, 
my father rose in seeming content and, with me at his heels, 
went out. I noticed that he was more silent even than 
usual on his homeward way, and that he continued moody 
throughout the rest of the day. And I still remember 
this : that having gone out into the town, I presently 
returned and opened the passage door. As I did so and 
stepped within, I saw my father standing in the house- 
doorway. He stood there, as I could see, quite ignorant 
of my approach, and his eye rested upon the centre of the 
passage floor. 

During the twelve months that followed, I noticed that 
this air of abstraction in my father grew. I am sure that 
sometimes he was quite unaware whether I was present or 
ndt; and for no contempt of me, but because he was so 
entirely governed by his thoughts. When he talked, it 
was to Elizabeth, whom I noticed he would send for after 
I had gone to bed, and with whom he would have low¬ 
voiced conferences. In the meantime, there came no sign 
of Harry, and I did not doubt that that strange relation of 
mine was now far away in England or elsewhere. I presently 
gathered (from words let fall by my father and others) that 
the proposed movement to the New World was further 
delayed and that it could not take place until late in the 
summer, at the earliest. 

My father had proposed to put me into his trade of 
carrier, and I had begun to attend at his place of business. 

It was situated upon the bank of the Canal, and seemed 
to me wonderful for convenience. I was put to enter* 
in a book all that was handed to us for conveyance, whether 
by boat or cart, and a mighty mess I had made of the job, 
had it not been for Peter Brookes, my father’s man. This 
was as odd a fellow as ever you saw, being very tairwith. 
long narrow cheeks, and eyes, the one closed for ever by 
a blow given years before by a boatman, the other wide 
enough open to see more than the two eyes of another 
man would discover. His favourite attitude was to stand. 


coat off, with his hands sunk into the pockets of the Dutch 
bags which he affected, and his long thin legs bent out¬ 
wards at the knee. He was a member of our community— 
had, indeed, suffered in England for his beliefs—but he 
looked on life with a laugh, as he had ever done, and as he 
did till (laughing still) he died. 

He had even come within an inch of the stake, over in 
England. 

” The late Queen,” he would say, “ was most warmly 
inclined, even to such a poor thing as myself. And so I, 
to save my humility, had need to run. And run I did 
through all her days, but since the coming of his present 
Most Glorious Majesty, I am found in this Low Country, a 
Hollander of the Hollanders.” And he would thrust his 

hands deep into bis bags. 

“ Did you ever marry, 
Peter ? ” I asked him one 
day. 

” Nay,” said he. ” For sup¬ 
posing that Her Majesty but 
waited on opportunity, being 
so warmly inclined towards 
me, and that if I proposed 
to give myself to another, 
what could I say to the 
Queen ? Well, as thou know- 
est, she died a maid, and 
behold—here am I ! ” 

The customers who came 
to the Canal office found him 
the best of sport, and I think 
often sent their merchandise 
by our hand, instead of 
another, in order that they 
might make a deal with Peter. 
And Peter had no objection 
to advertise our business, at 
the expense of our rivals 
among the Dutch. 

“ Your worthy consignee 
has your goods the day you 
hand them to us,” he would say. ” Far otherwise is it 
when you give them into the keeping —for such it is—of 
others. Why, I have known it to be that a man handed 
to one of these certain newly-born chickens. They had 
to go but a mile. Yet when they were come to their 
journey’s end they were ancient old hens.” 

When, as sometimes was, I was cast down in spirit, because 
of my father’s silence, or the hardness of Elizabeth, I found 
Peter an aid of a good order. 

” As for that Elizabeth woman,” he would declare. 
” the man hath not been bom that looked upon her gladly.” 

And I used to think that Elizabeth looked no more 
gladly upon my good friend, whose favourite form of 
annoyance was to offer her marriage at every oppor¬ 
tunity. 

” Oh mistress mine, can it be that you have even an 
iota of feeling ? Your heart is so small that I vow, if it 
were sent for conveyance to my master's office, we could 
not find it in us to make charge of any kind. Whereas 
the charges on my heart—so heavy is it for your unkind¬ 
ness—would be ruinous beyond all seeming.” 

Elizabeth would flush under her yellow skin, and turn 
away with an air of contempt. How deeply she really 
disliked Peter I never could determine. 

Three months had passed, since my attendance at the 
meeting of our little company, when one day I made ready 
to quit the office at an hour somewhat later than usual. 

” You toil too long, Master Bracebill,” said Peter, ” yet 
let me rejoice at your increasing pallor. For your loss 
of looks is my gain ; you are the less likely to defeat me 
in my aspiration to the hand of our Virgin Queen.” By 
whom he meant, of course, the sour Elizabeth; I laughed 
and went out. 

Looking over my father’s books, I discovered that these 
absences of his were always due to business in Rotterdam. 
Apparently the business which he did there was increasing 
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ill 



“ For a moment the hand was exposed . . • and I saw that from this 
hand the thumb was missing !” {See page 112.) 


at an enormous rate. Whereas, at one 
time, he went thither but once in three 
months, he now went over each month 
at least. And now there comes to be 
told a curious matter which still has a 
place in my mind. My father was a 
hard worker, and it seemed to me that 
of late he had spared himself not at 
all. And so, as men will do who toil 
too much, he fell sick. In other years 
he had been willing enough to take 
care of himself, and when first a sick¬ 
ness came to him, he had been ready 
to listen to Elizabeth and remain in bed 
—there to be treated by her simples 
until recovered again. But on this oc¬ 
casion he was for going forth. 

“It is necessary that I be at Rot¬ 
terdam to-morrow/* said he. 

But to-morrow being come, he was 
too ill to rise : though he strove to do 
so and was bitter at his failure. I, 
who had to take his food to him, knew 
at once that he was nigh being dis¬ 
traught at the thought of his weakness. 

44 But, father/* said I, 44 if there is 
business to be done at Rotterdam, 
could not Peter go thither ? He is a 
man to be trusted, and has an eye that 
misses nothing/* 

But he shook his head impatiently. 

44 The more reason why he should not 
go ! ** he cried. 

Then, seemingly regretting that word 
as an indiscretion, he added : 

44 No matter!—and besides, Peter has 
his own tasks to do." 

I suddenly discovered that he was 
now looking at me, as if a new idea had 
come to him. 

44 Yes," he said at last, as one who 
came to some decision. 44 I think you 
are discreet, and to be trusted. Tom, 
you shall go ! " 

I was more than delighted at this 
show of confidence, and made myself 
anxious to be gone. How could I 
serve him ? I asked; and when would 
he have me set off ? To my surprise, 
he now drew from beneath his pillow 
an envelope, large and sealed. I could 
see that it bore on it an address. 

44 See that! ** said he. 44 It is for 
delivery. You will go by the barge that departs this day 
for Rotterdam. There come, you will ask direction of 
none, but find your way by the plan you will see written 
on a sheet I will presently give you, until you have 
arrived at the place the name of which you will see 
here written. You will use despatch and secrecy in 
getting thither ; and there arrived, you will but knock 
and hand the letter to the old crone who will doubtless 
open the door to you. The letter, you will notice,"— 
and he now handed it to me—"is heavy. It is, I may 
warn you, of value. Have a care for it. And now bring 
me pen and paper.'* 

I brought him a quill, and when he had written there¬ 
with, he gave me what had now become a map of that 
part of the city to which I was to be sent. 

44 You have now your direction," said he, and he pointed 
it out; 44 and now, remember, do no more and no less than 
I have directed. And talk not." / 

I nodded, to show my understanding, and placing the 
papers in my pocket I set off. I realised that it was my 
father's wish that the delivery of his missive should be 
made that day, if possible, and I was glad to discover 
that a boat was to drop down the waterway that 
afternoon. To my relief, no difficulty was made of 


my going, nor was I questioned by anyone on the 
journey. 

It was growing dusk as we came into the great city and 
famous port. Here and there a lamp twinkled from the 
high warehouses above our heads as we moved slowly 
towards our quay, and I began to fear that I should experi¬ 
ence difficulty in finding my way by my map. I lost no 
time, therefore, in springing ashore as fast as I could, and 
even before the barge had made fast, and in a few minutes 
I was moving quickly along the busy streets. 

My father's plan was, fortunately, extremely clear, so 
that by looking at it sometimes, in the mild beams of a 
shop lamp, I was able to follow its direction. In about 
twenty minutes I judged that I was in the street I sought, 
and a moment later I discovered that I was indeed there. 
I now, without difficulty, found the house, a tall dark 
building, entirely unlighted. I knocked hard and waited ; 
but not for long. A stumbling step could be heard crossing 
a hall, and then, in the dimness, the door opened, and an 
ancient deeply-wrinkled face, under a mop of white hair, 
peered at me. 

14 Please give this packet to your master from Mr. Brace- 
bill," I said, repeating carefully the precise form of words 
given me to say by my father. It was evident that she 
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understood, and felt no surprise; for she took the parcel, 
and then proceeded at once to close the door in my face. 
I turned to return to the ship. 

I had already started off when, for no reason that I know 
of, I happened to turn my head and look up at the window. 
I discovered that somebody had just lighted up within. 
The darkness had given way to the illumination of many 
candles. And now, while I paused, I saw the figure of a 
man move towards the window. Before I could distin¬ 
guish him, he had drawn the curtains. I was again moving 


off when 1 noticed that one of the curtains still permitted 
light to itream through. It was evident that the man inside 
had noticed this too, for I saw a hand stretched to grasp 
its edge. 

And, as I watched, I saw something which sent a sudden 
chill through my very being. The man I could not see, 
nor the man’s arm. But for a moment the hand was 
exposed, its outline relieved by the light-coloured curtain 
behind it. And I saw that from this hand the thumb was 
missing! 


(To be continued.) 


Our Football Competitions. 

Six New Footballs Offered. 

Cameras, Handsome Volumes, Pocket-knives, and Fountain Pens to be awarded 

as Consolation Prizes. t 



One of the " B.O.P.” Prize Footballs. 


As announced in last month’s number of the “ B.O.P," 
six new Footballs are offered, with many consolation 
prizes, in the series of competitions of which particulars 
are given below. As we desire to get these competitions 
decided in good time and so award the Prize Footballs, it 
will be impossible to include colonial or foreign readers 
by making extra time-allowance. All competitors must 
follow the regulations given, as departure from these may 
result in disqualification. One Prize Football only can 
be won by any reader during the current season, but the 
same prize-winner is eligible to receive minor prizes, should 
lie succeed in several subjects. The decision of the Editor 
must be regarded as final in all cases. All the footballs 
awarded will be supplied by Messrs John Wisden & Co., 
the well-known sports outfitters 
An illustration of their Association 
ball appears on this page. 


FOOTBALL COMPETITIONS 

1. Drawing Competition.—A 
Comic Animal Footballer. (All 
drawings to be done on postcards in 
pen-and-ink.) 

2. A Football Song, in Three 
Verses. (Writers may choose either 
the Rugby or the Association game 
as their theme.) 

3. Drawing Competition.—A 
Football Nightmare. (All draw¬ 
ings to be done on postcards in pen- 
and-ink.) 


4. My Most Memorable Game. (Accounts to be limited 
to 200 words and to be vouched for as true. Both sides of thr 
paper used may be written upon, if desired.) 

5. The Funniest Football Storyette I have heard 
(Postcards may be used in this competition, and in all cases 
competitors mast give the source of the anecdote if taken from 
another paper.) 

6. Drawing Competition.— Our Heavy Forward 
Breaks Through. (All drawings to be done on postcard' 
in pen-and-ink.) 


REGULATIONS. 


Note the dosing date — December 20. 


i. The competitor’s name, age, and address must be 
written legibly on each postcard 
or essay jfhper. 

2. The age limit for competitors 
is eighteen. 

3. Each entry must be certified 
as the sender’s own original work, 
except (as in Competition 5) where 
otherwise stated. 


4. The closing date for the above 
competitions is December 20, 1919. 

In each competition a Splendid 
New Football (Rugby or Asso¬ 
ciation, as desired) will be awarded. 
There wall also be Second and 
Third Prizes, with many con¬ 
solation Prizes and '* B.O.P." 
certificates. 
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Make Your Own Parki. 


A Useful Coat for Winter Wear. 

By H. MORTIMER BATtEN. 


edges of the wool will fray out. Next, good, roomy sleeves are 
made, as also shown in fig. i, and, having completed the stitch¬ 
ing, the parts are turned inside out to hide the hem. For the 
sake of ornament one can, if one desires, have roll-cuff sleeves, 
which really look very well. Similarly an ornamental collar can 
be fitted, and, if tastefully made, the whole garment is far from 
being unsightly. A belt can be worn amidships if desired. 

But the parki is not finished yet, for such a garment, which is 
made usually for rolling about camp, would be most incomplete 
without pockets. To me, one of the delights in making my own 
parki lies in the fact that I can have pockets after my own heart 
—large and baglike—suitable for carrying anything from three 


Fig 1. 

T H C best way of getting a thing done the way in which 
you want it done is to do it yourself. The wise person 
never buys what he can make for himself. Quite apart 
from the desi rabili ty of saving money, he knows that the 
things he himself has made are, though they may appear rough, 
infinitely more serviceable and durable than the bought article, 
besides which, it is both interesting and useful to be able to 
make one's own kit. Particularly does this apply to leather 
goods. If you are a cyclist make your own leather kit roll, 
so that you can carry your tools and your oil can and your 
repair outfit in a safe and compact condition. I have in use now 
a Urge kit roll for my motor-cycle I made years ago, and, being 
made well and of the best leather, it will last for many more 
years, and motor-cycles are rough on kit rolls. Similarly, if 
you are a fisherman, you will obtain infinitely more pleasure 
if you use hooks and flies you have yourself tied, than if you go 
to the considerable expense of buying tackle ready made up. 

Whatever your hobby, then, make a rule of manufacturing 
your own requirements so far as possible, and yotf will obtain 
much more interest, and far greater satisfaction out of that 
hobby than if you obtained all your equipment at a shop. One 
of the best sportsmen and all-round scouts I ever knew used to 
say, without boastfulness, " I can make practically anything, 
and it is usually worth while." 

Here is one example of how handy it is to be able to make one's 
own gear. 

In Canada the most serviceable winter garment we have is 
called a parki, or parka. It consists of a slack-fitting jacket, 
made to one's taste, loose and baggy, and with plenty of room 
for free movement. The material we use is an old blanket. 
While the blanket is still in one piece you wrap it round yourself 
90 as to ascertain the necessary measurements, which is done 
by roughly pinning it into shape, though very ample room must 
be left. Having thus ascertained the sire, you cut out the body, 
as shewn in fig. r, stitching the sides where the stitches are 
shown. Good, deep stitches should be made, otherwise the 




Fig. la. 


days’ ration to a photographic outfit. Make the pockets to the 
size you require, as shown in fig. 2 . A shows the shape of the 
pieeb of cloth you cut from the remainder of your blanket; then, 
doubling it at dotted line, you stitch it so as to make a bag, as 
shown in B, taking care that it is very strongly stitched at the 
points X. These pockets are then attached to the sides of the 
parki—not in front, or, if you carry any weights in the pockets, 
it will bump-bump-bump against your legs all the time you 
walk. A third and smaller pocket can be made for the breast 
of the parki, and in it you can keep your handkerchief or your 
flash-lamp. If you so desire you can cut the parki down the 
front (Fig. ra), so that you can get in and out of it more easily, 
using tape to fasten it instead of buttons, but it will not be so 
warm. Should you desire to keep it in one piece, like a sweater, 
you must cut slits up either side, to allow for the free play of 
your legs, and it must be very roomy. 

A parki is one of the warmest and most comfortable garments 
you can wear, and, being porous, it is far more healthy than a 
jacket. It may be of interest to add that I am wearing one at 
the time of writing, which I made in a single night, in the 
trenches, and that it was the admiration of the whole battalion. 
Try making one yourself ; your mother or your sister will help 
you if there is an old blanket to be had, and you will find it a 
most valuable garment. 
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Miser’s Mill. 


The Solving of a Christmas Mystery. 

(By HILDA FINNEMORE. 

(Illustrated by J. Finnemore, R.I.) 


/ I. 

L ET her drift here," said Bob, pulling in his oar 
and settling himself back comfortably. M The 
current will take us past the old mill, and we 
can slack for ten minutes." 

Lionel Drew followed his chum's example gladly; for the 
day was hot, and though the boys had not been exerting 
themselves unduly, they were both glad to let the boat 
drift lazily through the cool, lapping water of its own free 
will. 

" Righto I " he said. " But what a ramshackle old pile 
that is ! A mill, you say, Bob ? " 

It was the last week of the Christmas holidays, and 
Lionel was spending it in the village where Bob Richards 
lived with his aunt. The two boys were great chums at 
school, and though Bob had several times been invited 
to Drew's wealthy home in Scotland, this was the first 
time the visit had been returned. Perhaps Lionel had 
been surprised to find what a tiny cottage Richards and his 
aunt inhabited ; and it was quite apparent that, though 
Mrs. Richards’ hospitality and kindness were unbounded, 
there was no luxury or even superfluous comfort in his 
friend’s home. Bob's aunt herself had soon won the boy’s 
heart, and he at once understood why Richards always 
spoke and felt as he did about his aunt and their home— 
though materially it was such a poor one. 

" Yes," answered Bob, " it used to be a flour-mill. I 
told you my uncle was a miller ? Well, it was his. It 
belongs to my aunt now." 

Drew whistled softly. 

" Does it ? Well then, why doesn’t she- I mean, it 

might be made into a good business. You see, Bob, I 

can’t help seeing that your aunt isn’t-well, you know 

what I mean ! " He stopped awkwardly, rather embar¬ 
rassed, but Richards helped him. 

" That my aunt isn’t well off ? " he finished. " No, she 
isn’t, Lionel ; but the mill won’t help, worse luck ! It 
had practically gone to pieces when my uncle died a year 
ago, and it isn't worth its own weight in rotten timber." 

There was a silence for a few minutes, as the boat glided 
slowly between the banks of the narrow river towards the 


dilapidated pile of buildings which had once been a 
flourishing flour-mill. At last Richards went on slowly. 

" Aunt Patty is a brick," he said with emphasis. " You 
see, Lion, once on a time the mill was a jolly good concern; 
and, even up to the end, uncle always brought my aunt 
sufficient money every week to keep things going comfort¬ 
ably. But I've told you what a queer old chap he was— 
never good enough for Aunt Patty—he had such mad 
ideas about things. Well, when he died, it was thought 
he would leave quite a lot of money, because he’d a repu¬ 
tation for being stingy, and a bit of a miser. The mill's 
been known ^s Miser’s Mill for years now. But it turned 
out that, with the exception of a little loose cash, he’d 
left Aunt Patty without a farthing, for he’d never put a 
penny in the bank all those years ! It was as big a shock 
to aunt as to anyone, because, though he refused ever to 
talk about his affairs, he’d always given her to believe 
he was saving. Her legacy turned out to be that rotten 

tumble-down old pile and-" he choked rather fiercely, 

" and me to keep at school." 

And he kicked the seat angrily. 

" Well-" began his chum, rather at a loss. 

" Now you know why Aunt Patty slaves away all day 
at that rotten sewing-machine she says she likes. She 
does it for some old London firm. And now you know. 
Drew, why I’m such dead nuts on getting through that 
exam—so I can help as soon as possible. I'd do anything 
to help her, after all she's done for me." 

Lionel nodded sympathetically. 

" Can’t she sell the mill ? " he asked. 

" Who’d buy it ? " replied Bob. " It’s not worth even 
pulling down, and no one wants land in this out-of-the- 
way place. Aunt lets the whole show to old Beck, who 
uses the ground for his vegetables ; he used to be uncle’s 
foreman, and they were as thick as thieves. Of course he 
gets it for almost nothing, but it brings Aunt Patty in a 
pound or two more a year, and she was only too glad to 
let him have it. Old Beck is the sourest, crossest-grained 
old beggar I ever met; he hates me like poison. • I don't 
know why. There he is now l Look at him, hoeing 
away at his potatoes 1 " 

The boat was almost under the walls of Miser's Mill 
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by this, and, in the bit of ground which came down to the 
water's edge, a bent old man was busy with his gardening. 
He did not notice the boys* approach at first; but, as 
Bob'pushed the boat farther into mid-stream by levering 
his oar against the bank, it fell short and splashed the 
water violently. 

Old Beck looked up, and removed his short clay pipe. 
His disagreeable face grew red with anger. 

•• Na, then 1 " he shouted. " What yer doin' along here ? 
I’ll not have yer messin' round my prop’ty. What yer 
up to now ? " 

" Keep calm 1 ” called back Bob cheerfully, who, it must 
be confessed, rather enjoyed a verbal fencing with the sour 
old servant. " I’m only passing in the distance; but as 
I happened to soil my oar on your ill-kept property, I 
had to give it a bath." 

" Keep yer hands off my prop'ty then," growled old 
Beck, " or 1*11 make yer. Get on there with yer rowin' 
and out o' my sight. I know yer tricks." 

Richards waved to him, with a hearty chuckle. 

" So long l " he responded heartily. " But 1 say. Beck, 
I hear you're repairing the floors of the mill. Don’t forget 
to ask me to the opening ceremony, will you ? And a 
Happy New Year to you ! " 

The old man's irate response was lost, as the boat carried 
the boys round the bend under the shadow of the mill 
itself. 

" What an old beggar I " exclaimed Drew, as the two 
laughed at the encounter. 

" Yes, he is," agreed the other, " and I believe he knew 
a thing or two too much about uncle's business. I don't 
trust him somehow ; but I've never quarrelled with him, 
for aunt's sake." 

" Well, he certainly seems to have a spite against you," 
continued Lionel. " Why, we weren't anywhere near his 
rotten garden." 

" He won't let me or anybody else near it, or the mill 
either; he starts swearing at anyone who comes near the 
place. And he spends all his precious time pottering round 
it as if it were a valuable possession. He is a rum old chap l " 

" Did you say he was trying to mend the floor ? " Lionel 
asked. 

" Well, some people have heard boards being ripped up, 
and all the rest of it—not that many ever come near. 
You see, it’s quite out of the way, and they're fairly scared 
of the old chap’s tongue." 

They were passing now under the gaping windows and 
boarded storehouses, which looked very grey and deserted, 
as the overshadowed water lapped ceaselessly round the 
base of the mill. There was an air of indescribable ruin 
and desolation over the whole place. 

" The villagers have it that it's haunted too," went on 
Bob, " but probably it's only Beck 
wandering round at night. He lives 
down in a shed of a cottage half a 
mile away, but it's more than 
likely he pays midnight visits 
to his beloved mill. It would 
suit him finely to let the belief 
that it's haunted get around; 
that would help to stave off in¬ 
truders.’’ 

"It might likewise invite some," 
added Lionel, looking with renewed 
interest at the ramshackle old 
walls. " I say, Richards, I'd like 
to explore the old place a bit— 
after all, it's your aunt’s property 
—shall we ? " 

"I’m on," agreed Bob, " though 
there's precious little to be seen. 

Still, it would be a lark to see what's 
happened since that old beggar took 
possession. We can pull in to the 
old landing-stage if it's not too rotten 
to bear us." 

The two rowed round to the 


weather-stained stage, on which 6ome snow was still lying, 
and made the boat fast. 

" It's to be hoped old Beck doesn't take it into his head 
to have a look round while we’re here," laughed Drew. 

" Oh, he's too busy with his potatoes," returned Bob, 
" he thinks we're miles down stream by this. Give us a 
hand. Lion." . 

The boys clambered up'the crumbling oil piles, and 
entered the building by a window near, v whicn, though all 
the glass had gone, still had a half-broken shutter hanging 
across it. 

Inside the mill, the dust and cobwebs lay thick ; and, 
in spite of a diligent search, the boys found nothing un¬ 
usual or of much interest. Everywhere, in Miser's Mill, 
decay was evident. In some places boards And laths 
seemed to have been deliberately removed ; but most of 
them had been pushed back, and hammered roughly into 
their places again. 

" The old beggar evidently found the job a bit beyond 
him," said Bob. pointing to a number of boards which had 
recently been removed, and then replaced askew. 

In one of the upstairs lofts there were a score or so 
of bags still filled with flour, but otherwise the mill was 
empty. 

" Might sell this flour, Richards," suggested Drew 
practically, " if it’s still good. Let's have a look at one 1 
Why," he went on, as he stepped on to something soft 
and yielding, " blest if the old chap hasn't had the same 
idea too—he's emptied half a dozen sacks at least on the 
floor here." 

The boys stood looking at the heap of grey flour at their 
feet. 

" Ugh ! " said Bob, " it’s as mouldy as old cheese." 

" I think," announced Drew, " that the old chap's worth 
keeping an eye on ; he wants watching." 

" Oh, he always was a bit queer," explained Bob; " but 
I say. Lion, we must be getting back. Aunt will be waiting 
tea for us." 

" Beastly waste of good stuff ! " said Lionel, turning 
away reluctantly. " I wonder what the old fellow does, 
playing round here, Bob ? " 

" We’ll catch him at his work," suggested the other 
boy. " You can see the old mill from home, you know; 
so if we see a light moving about to-night—there often is 
after it's dark because, as I say, Beck haunts the place— 
we’ll get in and have half-an hour's entertainment at his 
expense." 

" Right! " agreed Lionel heartily. " I bet he'll not 
be expecting visitors." 

" Here’s your oar, old man," broke in Bob. " Now 
for home and those girdle scones Aunt Patty made this 
morning 1 " 
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“The flooring caved gently in, and they were precipitated below, amid flying duat and 
splinters.*’ {Seepage 117.) 


II. 

I T was after ten o’clock when a slight noise woke 
Lionel Drew suddenly. The knob of his bed¬ 
room door was turning quietly; in another 
minute the door was pushed cautiously open 
and, by the light of a candle, he saw his chum’s figure in 
the doorway. 

“ Whist! ’’ said Bob, in a whisper. “ Are you awake, 
Lion ? I saw the light moving about in the old mill just 
now from my window. Look slippy ! I’ll get the dinghy 
out while you’re dressing. Aunt Patty will be fast asleep 
by this, but don’t make a sound. I’ll leave the back-door 
on the latch.’’ 

” Five secs 1 *’ replied Drew, slipping out of bed and 
groping for his clothes in the dark. 

By the time he joined Bob, the boat was out and his 
chum waiting, with his oars ready and his coat-collar 
turned up. He shoved off as Lionel jumped into the boat, 
and they glided through the darkness, under a sky which 


was just luminous with a 
cloud-covered moon. 

It was the work of a few 
minutes to pull through 
the smooth water to where 
Miser’s Mill stood out, a 
dark shadow against the 
horizon. Only a gleam from 
one of the upper windows, 
hardly visible from the 
stream below, showed that 
Bob’s eyes had not deceived 
him. 

" It looks a bit uncanny,” 
whispered Lionel, as they 
drew in at the landing- 
place where they had al¬ 
ready landed once that day. 

I don’t wonder people 
think it’s haunted.” 

“ All the same, I bet 
it’s a substantial ghost,” 
affirmed Richards, ” with a 
nasty temper. I’d dearly 
like to know what game old 
Beck’s up to ; but we’ll see 
in another minute pr’aps.” 

“ Yes, if it really is 
Bepk,” agreed Drew shortly. 
He seemed less certain of 
the corporeality of the 
mill’s nightly visitant than 
his matter-of-fact friend. 

The two boys crept softly 
out of the boat, and swung 
themselves on to the 
rickety old platform. Their 
soft shoes made no sound 
on the rotten planks; but 
they had to pick their way 
carefully, for there were 
pitfalls to be avoided in 
the dim light. Before they 
clambered through the 
broken window which had 
given them access that 
afternoon. Bob seized his 
companion’s arm. 

” We’ll have to be as 
quiet as mice,” he said in 
a low voice; “ if old Beck 
were to catch us, it would 
be a case of running for it 
or closing with him ; he’s 
equal to doing anything 
when he’s roused, and he’s 
not a pleasant chap.” 

„ V He doesn't seem it,” returned Lionel briefly. “ Come 
on, then, and let's track the beggar.” 

The glimmer of light, which had been visible outside, 
seemed to come from the first floor, and the boys climbed 
the dark, dusty staircase carefully, hardly daring to breathe. 
As soon as they came round the top on to the open landing, 
their surmise was confirmed : for, out through the door of 
the granary, and from every chink in the decaying wooden 
partition, shone rays of light. 

Hardly daring to move, they crept along to where a 
plank had given way in the wall and left a gaping slit of 
nearly two inches wide near the top. To this peep-hole 
the boys glued their eyes. 

Inside the room a strange sight met their gaze. 

By the light of a lantern, slung from a hook in the roof, 
the old servant, Beck, was seen feverishly at work. On 
the floor, where the boys had noticed it earlier in the day, 
was a pile of discoloured flour ; but now it was much 
bigger, and in the corner lay a heap of sacks, thrown 
there hurriedly. As the boys looked. Beck seized another 
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bag of flour and, slashing open the neck, emptied it quickly 
on to the floor, filling the air with whirling white dust. 
He threw the empty sack into the corner and began to 
trample the flour heavily with his feet. Then he went on 
his knees and ran his hands wildly through it, careful 
not to let any escape his examination. 

At first Bob thought he must have taken leave of his 
senses, but it was soon apparent that the bent old man 
was searching for something : and the boys breathed more 
quickly, wondering what would end this strange scene. 

At Iasi Beck rose to his feet, and shook off some of the 
flour impatiently. 

" I will find it," he muttered angrily. “ The close 
old beggar I But I’ll get one better’n him yet! ” And 
he turned his attention to the next bag. 

The explanation of the disturbed flooring was beginning 
to dawn on the two boys; evidently the old man, in his 
wild search for something which he plainly believed hidden 
somewhere in the mill, had started by searching under 
the floors and behind the wooden partitions. But what 
could it be that he was looking for ? 

The question had hardly formed itself clearly in Bob’s 
mind; when an exclamation of delight from inside the room 
broke off his thoughts. Beck was down among the heap 
of flour he had just emptied from a fresh sack, and digging 
among it wildly in his feverish excitement. In a second 
he pulled out a small dark canvas bag. 

” Got it, got it 1 *’ he exclaimed triumphantly, his greedy 
eyes shining as he gloated over the strange find. He shook 
it till its contents jingled, and was already busy with the 
string that bound its neck when Lionel, in his uncontrollable 
excitement, stepped sideways to get a clearer view. In 
doing so he put his full weight on to a rotten plank which 
had already bent ominously under the boy’s weight, and 
now it gave way with a splintering crash. 

Beck started up in fright; but the boys saw no more, 
as the flooring where they crouched caved gently in, and 
they were precipitated below, amid flying dust and splinters. 

It was not a heavy fall, and the dust and a heap of old 
matting and rubbish below broke their descent, so that, 
after a moment’s stunned dizziness, the two scrambled to 
their feet with no more than a shaking and a few bruises. 

But they had fallen into a small room whose windows 
and doors were all boarded up and covered, so that no 
light relieved the darkness, except a dim reflection from 
the lantern still burning overhead. 

” Quick,’’ cried Lionel excitedly, “ he'll get away. Bob. 
We must get out of this and after him.” 

Bob was already searching round the room for an exit. 


” We must find a window, of something,” he answered, 
breathing hard. 

" Here we are l ” cried Drew. ” There’s a boarded-up 
opening of some kind here.” 

The boys hammered the boards with all their might; 
and, at last, putting all their weight against the partition, 
the planks bent and gave way. Wrenching the broken 
wood aside, they pushed through, regardless of tears and 
scratches. 

” The boat’s the first thing. We’ll get help,” cried 
Bob, as they ran round to the landing-stage. 

But old Beck had not wasted the two or three minutes 
which his pursuers* ,fall had given him, and, when the 
boys arrived at the landing-stage, there was no boat to 
be seen. 

“ The cunning old scoundrel! ” cried Lionel; but Bob 
did not stay to waste words. 

” Well, the only thing to do is to race down to where 
the bridge crosses. We’ll call up Farmer Hunt. He’s 
a friend of aunt’s and a good chap. Now for a sprint. 
Lion! ” 

And a sprint it was, though it took them ten minutes 
to get round. 

But, in spite of every effort, there was no trace of Beck 
to be discovered. When Farmer Hunt and the boys 
reached his little cottage, there was nothing to be found 
but confusion, witnessing to a sudden and unexpected 
flight. No one had seen a sign of the fugitive, and he 
disappeared with his find as completely as if he had flown 
through the air. Bob found his boat next day fast in a 
bank where it had drifted, but none the worse for its tem¬ 
porary appropriation by Beck. 

Perhaps the thievish old servant might have been pursued 
with more severity, had it not been for one thing ; and 
that was, that it was plain that, where one bag of gold 
had been found, there might be more. So the sacks were 
emptied at once, and five more bags containing notes and 
gold were discovered, the money which Bob’s miserly 
old uncle had hoarded and hidden so queerly. Evidently 
Beck had been aware of a small fortune hidden somewhere 
in Miser’s Mill, and so had spent his days in a search which 
would have proved successful, had not Bob and Lionel 
thwarted him in the nick of time. 

So that Aunt Patty came into her rightful inheritance 
after all; and Bob had the joy of realising his great wish 
to help her. When they moved into a more comfortable 
house highef up the river, Lionel was their first guest. 
But the two boys never met with so thrilling an adventure 
again. 


Your Pitch. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


Y OU are looking for a morrow that will change the face 
of things. 

That will bring you chances to be something great; 
That will take you to a country where the goddess 
Fortune flings 

Fame and honour at your feet—O distant date! 

Looming golden in your fancy—O desired and far-off land! 

Perched up somewhere near the stars—you scorn to-day 
When you see this dazzling future. You are wrong, the hour's 
at hand 

And you're settled on the pitch where you must play. 


Yes, you’re settled on the pitch where you must play the game 
of life. 

It is here and now that ‘you begin the match. 

Not remote and vague and brilliant lies the field that knows 
the strife, 

But just here, the present plain unnoticed patch. 

In this little bit of England God has set you for your part. 

And ’tis here that you will win or lose the game; 

So don't wait for other chances, other scenes, but hand and 
heart 

Start at once, serene of outlook, clean of aim. 


'Tis the humble things of daily life that make or mar you, friend, 
'Tis the present’s tasks that try your mettle, so 
Don’t get counting on a future that will help you to ascend. 

For your chances line the narrow paths you know. 

Here's your test, your training, here your pitch, so set you 
forth to-day. 

You’ll not mark a very startling score maybe, 

But whatever be the total you will mark it here —then play ! 

Play for honour, prowess, fame, and victory 1 
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Lost Treasures of the Buccaneers. 

Valuable Hoards that still Await Finders. 

\ i 

By A. TEGN 1 ER. 



AN OUTSIDE SIZB. 

Ghost op Eminent Pirate (anxhus to hxuut his firmer shift ):—" Maledictions on 
my too ample sea-boots ! Methinks it had been wiser to doff them before I attempted 
to net through this small port-hole in the usual manner of spooks! ” 


V AST is the amount of money and treasures which 
have been lost during the period of the Great 
War. But a vaster amount lies to-day where men 
of the past centuries have lost or buried it. No¬ 
where does more wealth await the finding of it than on 
the Spanish Main ; where treasures were cached for safety 
from invaders, where millions were concealed by pirates 
and buccaneers, and where many of the great galleons, the 
argosies of Spain, freighted with wealth from the Indies 
and the Philippines, and precious metals from the mines of 
Central and South America, sink in shallow waters, either 
through the force of the tempest or the attack of raiders 
and privateers. Governors often hid the treasures of a 
city to save them ; bishops and priests cached the wonderful 
solid gold altars, railings, vessels, and so forth, to keep 
them safe; and the sea-adventurers planted theirs in 
security on some lone islet. And, as often, too, the 
governors were captured or slain, the bishops and priests 
suffered similar fates, and the sea-adventurers disappeared 
never to return. 

Hundreds of millions of pounds’ worth have been re¬ 
covered. But, even at this day, the sums remaining un¬ 
found almost stagger the imagination. Some of it seems 
so easy to recover, that one might go and almost put one's 
hand on it. Some require digging and draining, diving 
and searching. Some will be discovered only through the 
merest chance, as the clues are vague. 

Among the last, are the two gigantic chests of the ” Caca- 
fuego ” that Drake captured in 1578. when in the latitude 
o£ Quito. The memoirs of Nuna Silva, her pilot, assert 
that each of the huge coffers, which broke loose and fell 
into the sea as the precious freight was being transhipped 
to the “ Pelican,” or " Golden Hind.” as she is also called, 
contained a hundredweight of gold bars and immense 
store of pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, together with gold 
nuggets in indefinite quantity. According to his state¬ 
ment, and he was an eye-witness of the extraordinary 
incident, it happened in a little harbour of Cano Island, 


off the coast of what was then termed Nicaragua, but 
now is the coast of Costa Rica. Now, the only harbour 
of Cano is a cove on the west side, charted to have a 
hard bottom and shallow water. Some one ought to 
be able to recover these two chests’ contents with a 
few days’ work in a diving outfit. Putting the value 
of the treasure-trove, as Nuna Silva reckoned it, there 
is over £1.500,000 awaiting recovery from the shallow’s 
in Cano harbour. 

Among some of the concealments of treasure of 
which the records are fairly clear, are three which 
baulked the enterprise of the great buccaneer. Sir 
Henry Morgan. All of them are recoverable and show 
no more difficulties than other hoards which have been 
retrieved here and there throughout the East and West 
Indies. 

In August, 1667, Morgan led his buccaneers against 
Nuevitas, the port of Puerto del Principe. The 
governor, hearing of his coming, hastily gathered the 
treasures and valuables in the city, estimated at several 
million pounds, and sent them a short distance inland 
on mule trains in charge of some six very trusted men. 
The hoard was cached in the narrow defile leading down 
from the table-lands to the seaport. In the fighting, 
the men in control of the treasure were killed or dis¬ 
persed, and all trace of the treasure was lost. Now. 
the pass is only some three-quarters of a mile in length, 
narrow, and for the most part consisting of solid rock. 
No earthquake has obliterated the features of it, as in the 
case of the Cocos and other treasure places, and the only 
parts of it in which the public treasure and church treasure 
of old Nuevitas were hidden in the ground are few and 
easy to dig. 

Shortly after, something of the same happened when 
Morgan captured Puerto Bello. The Government, the 
churches, and the merchants put all their valuable belong¬ 
ings and moneys in the keeping of three trusty men w r ho hid 
them in the. two forts that defended the town. All three 
men were killed, the forts were left in heaps of ruins, and 
the town gutted, many of the folk tortured and slain, before 
Morgan discovered he had cheated himself through his own 
vindictive destructiveness. A small part of the treasure 
was recovered, some £300,000 worth, but most of it still 
lies under the two huge piles of broken masonry, now 
so covered with soil and tropical growrths that even their 
sites are lost. Yet, in the Spanish archives at Madrid 
is a full list of military maps dealing with the defences 
of the Spanish Main for the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. All that is needed is to secure a copy of the site 
of the forts defending Puerto Bello in 1667, and dynamite 
and diggers w r ould accomplish the rest. The city and 
churches of this tow’n were at that time noted for extreme 
wealth. 

There is the third occasion when Morgan's haste defeated 
the very ends he was trying to achieve, namely, to s cure 
booty. It was at the great sack of Panama, that resulted 
in so little treasure being obtained. 

As a safeguard the Spaniards placed the vast treasures 
of the city on board several ships lying in the harbeur, 
concealing many millions in gold and jewels between false 
bottoms and in double bulkheads. Morgan was so infuri¬ 
ated on getting almost nothing really valuable for his men, 
that he sank the supposed empty vessels in the harbour, 
and, having fired the town, marched back to his own ships 
that were lying off the mouth of the Chagres River. None 
of the treasure was sought after for two years, by which 
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time the vessels, built of green timber, had fallen to pieces. 
But a survey of the bottom of the harbour at this day 
discloses remains of some of them, and divers ought to 
make recovery easy. 

Where them is great treasure to be found, and with only 
some little difficulty in locating its site, is on one of the 
islands of the Bahamas. Within four days’ sail from New 
York and one from Nassau, the capital of the Group, on New 
Providence Island, some £6,000,000 worth of gold and silver 
bullion, silver coins and gold doubloons, gold nuggets and 
precious ornaments and jewels, have remained safe since 1643. 

In the summer of that year the Spanish galleon, “ Santa 
Marta,” set sail from Colon, bound for Cadiz and Vigo, 
with wounded and fever-broken Spanish soldiers, some 
priests, and travellers. Her cargo was known to be very 
valuable. On board her were three bishops from the 
west coast of South America, transmitting to Rome seven 
great altar railings of solid gold with carved prayer steps, 
and these alone were estimated to be some £1,200,000 in 
value, being thickly encrusted with precious stones. Some 
time during the first week out, the soldiers and sailors 
mutinied, and got control of the galleofi. Two boatloads 
of prisoners were put ashore on the sandy beach a little 
way off Kingston, Jamaica, and they made their way to the 
settlement there. On the news spreading, a Dutch priva¬ 
teer then in Kingston harbour set sail in pursuit. Three 
weeks later the Dutch privateersman, Warbington, returned, 
and reported he had fought the ” Santa Marta ” twice, 
and had been beaten off. He had, however, followed her 


to the Windward Passage, the Bahamas Group, and, when 
driven back by a gale, had left her in the close vicinity 
of the Fortune Islands. 

It is certain that the ” Santa Marta ” cached her treasures 
here, because when she made Puerto Principe very shortly 
after her holds were empty. In the Fortune Islands was 
the only place the mutineers could have hidden the treasures. 
The Governor of Puerto el Principe sought to arrest the 
crew ; but they immediately made sail and gained the 
open sea, and made off before the wind. Later, the 
galleon was found off Cape Maysi, Santo Domingo Island, 
a mere hulk burned to the water’s edge, and of her men 
nothing more was ever heard. 

Now, the Fortune Islands are small. There is but one 
spot where the ” Santa Marta ” could have found a safe 
and weatherly lee where to anchor against the gale that 
sent Warbington scudding to the southward. And, too, 
only here could her men have put on shore so heavy a 
cargo. There ought, then, to be little difficulty in locating 
the cache on the low-lying island, and the more so because 
the natives have various traditions of the appearance of a 
great ship about that time, and of men from her coming and 
going between the ship and the shore. 

Many, many more, are the fascinating stories of hidden 
hoards—stories that appeal with something of absorbing 
interest to anyone with the true spirit of adventure in his 
blood. Who will be the bold and fortunate spirits, we 
wonder, who will bring to light these great treasure- 
hoards of the past ? 


The Standard Uniform of the 
Mercantile Marine. • 

By CAPTAIN V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 

(See Coloured Plate presented with this Number.) 


B RITAIN has reason 
to feel inordinately 
proud of her Mer¬ 
chant Navy, and 
the decision that it should 
have some definite and 
distinct uniform was vfery 
popular. Early in Sep¬ 
tember 1918, His Majesty 
the King, advised by the 
Privy Council, ordered that 
the British Mercantile 
Marine should have a 
Fig* 1 .—Royal Mail. National Standard Uniform 

by which members of 
that famous calling could be recognised. 

Generally speaking, the new uniform follows closely on that 
of the Royal Navy—indeed, at a short distance it is quite easy 
to mistake a Master of the Merchant Service for a Captain 
of the Royal Navy. The cut and colour of the undress coat, 
waistcoat, greatcoat, and so on, are similar, while the methods 
of showing rank on cuffs and shoulder-straps—even the arrange¬ 
ment of the rank badges themselves—are identical. 

The naval crown may be regarded as the emblem of the 
Mercantile Marine. This crown—an arrangement of ancient 
ships' stems and sails—is familiar as the badge of the R.N.C., 
Dartmouth, and was worn by the Rugby XV which repre¬ 
sented the Senior Service against the Army at Queen's Club. 
The Admiralty willingly transferred it to the Merchant Navy, 


and it forms the main feature in the designs of the cap badge 
and button. 

The anchors on the officers’ and petty officers’ cap badges 
are of silver, but are without the cable of the R.N.; the stock 
is set at an angle, and the mounting is an oval red cushion 
with a rope rim surrounded by oak-leaves and acorns—this 
latter being omitted for petty officers. 

A provision is made in the regulations which permits 
companies who had their own cap badges in September 1918 
to substitute those House Badges for the Standard Badge 
if they so desire it. It is probable that famous lines like 
the CunarcJ, Peninsular and Oriental, White Star, Royal 
Mail, &c., will retain their 
own badges. Some of 
these latter are illustrated 
in the text, and are well 
known—the crown and 
flag of the Royal Mail, 
the flag and diamond of 
the Nourse Line, the rising 
sun and anchor of the 
P. and O.; while it may be 
noticed that the badges 
of the Cunard and White 
Star are identical with 
that of the Royal Navy, 
a lion and white-starred 
flag respectively taking 
the place of the anchor. 
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THE STANDARD UNIFORM OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE 



The royal crown 
distinguishes lines 
which carry the 
Royal mails. 

Rank badges 
are shown in two 
ways — half-inch 
braid, either of 
gold or of black 
mohair. A dia¬ 
mond takes the 
place of the 
” executive curl ’’ 
of the fighting 
service, but 
purple still de¬ 
notes the engi¬ 
neering, scarlet 
the medical,, and 
white the accountancy branches. The method of insertion of 
these latter colours is quite different to that of the Royal Navy, 
a narrow strip of the coloured cloth appearing on each side of 
the half-inch braid. 

Masters and chief engineers have four rows of braid, the 
diamond in their case being formed by two interlacing chevrons. 
Three rows and diamond denote a chief officer, two rows and 


Cunard. 


Fig. 5 .—White Star. 



diamond a second officer, while third and junior certificated 
officers sport the diamond on one single row. The assistant 
(or second) master (an innovation since the “ Titanic ” disaster) 
has four rows also, but the top row is only a quarter of an inch 
in width, while the assistant chief officer (or first officer) 
has a quarter-inch ring above his other two. Similarly, the 
junior officer in each rank, whether deck or engineering, has 
his top row of lace only a quarter of an inch broad. 

Uncertificated officers are not allowed the diamond, one narrow 
row of braid with a chevron in the centre taking its place. 
The wavy narrow braid denotes the wireless operator, and the 
two cuff buttons the cadet. The officer’s button is in gilt and 


bears the device of an anchor rove through the naval crown, 
surrounded by a rope. The petty officers have a similar button 
but without the rope edge, while other ratings have a black 
horn button. 

In summer a white cover is worn on the cap. The cap-peak 
of a master is dark-blue, with a row of gold laurel leaves ; for 
other officers it is of black patent leather. 

The petty officer's arm badges, worn in gold or red on blue, 
in blue on white for tropical wear, are very simple—crossed 
anchors for a boatswain, a single anchor for his mate ; a propeller 
and star for a donkeyman or chief stoker, with a propeller only 
for a greaser or leading stoker ; the wheeler for a quarter¬ 
master, and a “ half-wheel ” for an assistant quartermaster. 

The stewards wear stars 



Fig. 4 .—Noursc Line. 


— gold for passenger 
vessels, silver for cargo 
vessels ; while the cook 
has one silver star. 

Two war ribands are 
illustrated—both seen on 
the breasts of many an 
officer or man of the 
Merchant Navy—the Vic¬ 
tory Medal and the Mer¬ 
cantile Marine War Medal. 
This latter is red and green 
with a narrow white stripe 
in the centre. It is of 


watered silk, and is worn with the green side nearest the 
centre of the chest. 


Such is a brief description of the new uniform. Time will 


show whether the men who serve under the Red Ensign regard 
it with favour. Some may prefer the kit of their old company, 
others will prefer the standard dress. It has, however, one 
drawback. The master mariner who commands a fifty-thousand 
ton liner will wear the same rank marks as the skipper of a 
small coastal tramp ! 


In conclusion I would like to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the well-known firm of Messrs. Miller, Rayner & Haysom, 
of no Fenchurch Street, E.C., who helped to design the new 
uniform, and supplied me with all the details I required. 



Fig. 6.—Federal Line. 


The Browns’ Picnic. 


T HE Browns gave a picnic. They asked all the Smiths 
as well as the Joneses to go, 

And packed a big hamper as full as 'twould hold, 
expecting to make^a brave show— 

But whose was the fault that the sugar and salt 
Were forgotten, I’m sure I don’t know. 

The Browns gave a picnic. The hamper, it seems, unluckily 
managed to pitch 

Off the top of the carriage on which it was packed—in conse¬ 
quence mainly of which 

The strawberry jam was mixed up with the ham 
And the mint sauce, which some thought too rich. 


The Browns gave a picnic. Although the barometer stood when 
they started at " dry,” 

It turned a back somersault soon—their despair to describe 
I'm not going to try 

When it rained and it blew, till they all were wet through, 
As it does at such times. Don't ask why. 

The Browns—I believe I have mentioned the fact once or 
twice, if not three times before 

(’Tis a subject on which, if what I've oeen told is true, they 
are still very sore). 

But we have all our ups and our downs, and the Browns 
Gave a picnic—just one, and no more. 

Ada Leonora Harris. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY M RAMBLER.” 


The "Bor's Own” Field Club, which was formed with a view to enconraKinf a love of Nature amonf “ B.O.P. "-ites, is. at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (lid.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C.. but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 


WINTER MOTHS. 
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There is one Winter Moth ( Brumata) which usually makes its 
appearance towards the end of the year, and is but and about 
often as late as February. And in addition to the greyish-brown 
insect that bears that name, there are several other moths of the 
winter months, some of which we shall, from time to time, refer 
to in our monthly " what-to-do ” programme. Being thus fore¬ 
warned, our collectors will be able to look out for them. 

The Feathered Thorn, Scarce Umber, Mottled Umber, Novem¬ 
ber Moth, December Moth, Early Moth, and Pale Brindled 
Beauty—all these are insects that are to be found during the off 
season from November to February. These moths of the darker 
months of the year are not so attractively coloured as are some 
of their summer-time fellows. But, coming as they do at a period 
when insect life of any kind is comparatively scarce, their presence 
is particularly welcome. And the December Moth, at any rate, 
is quite a handsome insect, measuring nearly two inches across 
the wings, of a dark brown colour tinged with purple, edged with 
rich tawny tint, and ornamented with pale wavy lines. 


Recently reading Addison Powell’s delightful volume entitled 
" Trailing arid Camping in Alaska " (published by Hurst and 
Blackett), I came 
across a little diagram 
and some information 
that should interest 
all our lovers of out¬ 
door life. Says Mr. 

Powell :— 

“ When the Indians 
break up camp to go 
on a hunt, or to some 
trading-post, they in¬ 
dicate how many persons have departed and the course that 
they took by sticking a pole in the ground for each person, and 
leaning it in the direction he has gone To each pole is attached 
a remnant of some masculine or feminine wearing apparel to 
indicate the sex of the person it represents. Age is indicated 
by the length of the pole. 

" A cache post, or the surface of an old tree near by, may be 



found marked with charcoal, or a lead pencil, if they should be 
fortunate enough to have one, bearing such a diagram as the 
following. 

“ This would mean that a man with a gun, a squaw, a little girl 
and a dog had left the bank of the river, when the moon was half 
full ; that their first day’s travel will terminate on the bank of 
a creek, where they will camp on the near shore; that their 
next day’s travel will terminate on the bank of another creek, 
where they will camp on the opposite shore ; and that at noon 
of the next day, they will make their final camp at the foot of 
the mountain. 

“ These leaning sticks are generally left at every camping 
place along their trail, for the edification of other Indians. This 
explains what puzzles many white men. and that is : how the 
Indians are so well informed about the movements of parties of 
white men as well as of Indians. If an Indian were in your camp, 
and knew of your number, it is probable, if afterwards you 
secreted yourself near your old camp, that you would find the 
Indians placing some mysterious sticks in the ground near the 
camp or your trail. 

“ One of the old customs of these Indians, when approaching 
another camp, was to fire as many shots as there were numbers 
in their party. In those days, when they had muzzle-loading 
rifles, it indicated that their guns were unloaded and they were 
peaceable. Owing to the white man’s disregard for those signals 
and his refusal to answer them, the custom is now about obsolete 

“ The moccasin of the Tananas has a square heel-tip that 
leaves its impression in the track ; the Copper River Indian 
moccasin has two, and the moccasin of the Shusitnas has none. 
By the tracks of the Indians, they can tell to what tribe they 
belong. The interior Indians plainly articulate their words, and 

their language is easily 
learned, as they name 
animals and birds by the 
noises that they make. 
They name the sheep 
‘ tobah ’ ; goat ‘ tobay *; 
wild geese ‘ honk, honk.’ 
and the little red 
squirrel * klinket.’ ” 


STUDY THE STOAT. i| 


In your rambles abroad, you may very likely have an oppor¬ 
tunity of quietly observing the ways of the stoat; for, as you 
know, it is not at all a rare animal. Game-ownere, especially. 
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would be very thankful if the bloodthirsty stoat were less 
common than it is. 

Should you chance to " put up " a stoat, and cause it to 
bolt into a hole, you may witness^ notable example of the 
creature's wonderful activity. If you have not pursued the 
stoat, the instant that it disappears into the hole its face will 
appear at the entrance of the hole, fronting you. The stoat 
has turned directly it is within the hole ; its face has appeared, 
almost at the same moment as its tail disappeared into the hole. 
Country-people say the stoat has a hinge in its back ! 

An even more surprising display of lightning activity is given 
by the stoat when it is chased by a dog. This is a sight to be 
seen; for the stoat, though going at great speed, does not run 
straight ahead. Instead, it goes like an erratic streak that 
yet manages to throw itself in lithe bounds, upwards and side¬ 
ways, to and fro, till really it looks almost like a couple of stoats 
running side by side instead of only one. Its progress is so 
swift that the eye can hardly follow it, and a stoat so fleeing 
is said to provide one of the most difficult gun-shots of any. 
Even in a clear open field, where there are no obstacles in its 


A Nun pigeon should be of medium size, with full deep breast, 
sprightly and upright in carriage. 

Head round, resembling that of a pleasant-faced Tumbler, 
with short, round, straight beak. Eye full, pearl, or white with # 
small hard cere. Shell crest as high, wide, and thick as possible, - 
and continued equally on both sides until it meets the head 
rather below the level of the eyes ; erect and regular in curve. 
The feathers at the back of the neck falling the reverse way to 
the shell, forming a small mane. Bib full, deep, and regular, 
being the continuation of the head marking. Flights to lie 
close to the tail, in no case to be crossed over the top. Wing 
butts carried well forward and away from the body. The whole 
body should taper from the shoulders, the tail being as narrow as 
possible. Legs, clean and well set back to givfe that slightly hollow- 
appearance between the shoulders, which imparts so much smart¬ 
ness to the carriage. Feet small. Beak, cere, and nails, black. 
The head, bib, tail, and the primary flights each side coloured ; the 
shell and rest of the body pure u'hite; the marked portions clean 
cut, deep and lustrous in colour. Condition clean and hard. 

The colours of the Nun are blacks, reds, yellows, duns, creams 



way, a stoat that is pursued will so act, and the procedure (otherwise silvers), and blues, the first named being perhaps most 
provides the most baffling means of in favour owing to the beautiful 

contrast in colour. Of late years 
blues have been steadily becoming 
more popular, and the delightful 
cream or silver finds many ad¬ 
mirers. 

In shape the Nun is not unlike 
a Tumbler. When buying a bird 
of this variety you should avoid 
those that have " bull," orange, 
badly marked or odd eyes, spindle 
beaks, blue tails, or less than seven 
coloured flights a side. Better pay 
a little more for a good-class bird 
than have anything to do with 
nondescripts. In the aviary or 
home loft the Nun is a very pretty 
bird, and a number of them on the 
wing is a sight that is most 
attractive to pigeon lovere. The 
address of Mr. Leach, the hon. 
secretary and treasurer of the 
British Nun Club, is 6, Queen's 
Mead Road, Shortlands, Kent. 

With reference to the leading 
speciality pigeon clubs generally it 
may here be mentioned that their 
members are, as a rule, only too 
pleased to help any young beginner 
in the fancy. Sometimes when 
members have spare birds for 
sale they announce that fact, 
coupled with the promise, " Novices 
liberally treated." And you should 
know that the club definition of 
a novice is usually " One who has 
The “ Boy’s Own M Pigeon Loft. not won three first prizes or one to 

British Nun Pigeon: This bird is a well-known prize-winner. th e value of £l in Open competition. 


For a great while the Nun has been a particular favourite 
with all who love'pigeons. Fifty years or more ago a fancier 
of those times wrote : 

" This little pigeon attracts notice from the pleasing contrast 
of it3 feathers, its head being almost covered with a veil of white 
feathers, which give it the name of the Nun Its body is chiefly 
white ; its head, tail, and the flight feathers of its wings should 
be red, yellow, or black, and they are called according to the 
fact either red headed, yellow-headed, or black-headed Nuns. 
All of them are amiable possessions for the young keeper of 
birds." 

In sending to us the photograph of a well-known prize-winning 
Nun pigeon that is here reproduced, Mr. J. W. Leach, who is the 
hon. sec. of the British Nun Club, wrote : " To all boys who 
think of keeping pigeons I would strongly recommend a trial of 
this exceedingly fascinating variety, which I am certain possesses 
manifold advantages over many other kinds of pigeons. Several 
members of this club who have joined during the past year or 
two have met with unusually good success in breeding one or 
two birds that can hold their own against all comers in the show 
pen, thus proving that it is not a breed that is essentially for 
the old hands of pigeondom, and if any of your readers feel 
interested I shall be pleased to give them every information 
if they will drop me a line." 

The standard as set up by the British Nun Club is as 
follows. 



From the number of inquiries that regularly reach me con¬ 
cerning the subject of how to set Lepidoptera, it is evident that 
some notes on that topic will be welcomed by many of our 
members. This, therefore, is the first of three or four short 
articles dealing with the matter, in which we shall endeavour 
to learn all that is really necessary about setting. 

The importance of good setting cannot be overrated. Not a 
few young entomologists are clever enough collectors, but they 
set their specimens badly, and so their collections of insects are 
really not worth looking at. A live butterfly or moth is such a 
beautiful thing that dead and distorted in form by bad setting it 
is a mere lame apology for its former self. Indeed, we may go 
further than that and say that even a rare and superb butterfly 
may be caused to give our susceptibilities an unpleasant shock 
when we encounter it dead and also degraded by being clumsily 
transfixed on an erratic pin, minus its legs, its antennae missing, 
and with its wings sfiSSfly set at impossible angles. 

You cannot take' too much trouble in thoroughly mastering 
the art of setting. It is not at all easy to acquire, but once 
you have got hold of the knack, your specimens will be a credit 
to you, and your cabinet or store boxes, whichever it is that you 
use, will be a delight to yourself and to all other lovers of nature. 
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The principal appliance necessary for setting is, of course, 
the setting-board, of which there are various patterns. Two 
of those patterns I will show you in a subsequent article, be¬ 
cause they are kinds of setting-boards that are in favour 
9 with not a few collectors. The most popular setting-board 
in this country, however, and the one that I should certainly 


the pin through so that it comes out between the second ajid 
third pairs of legs. The head of the pin will then slope a little 
towards the head of the insect, whitfli is the proper position, 
for the pin. 

• • • 




\ 
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Saddle ” pattern setting-board and setting-needle*.. 


advise you to adopt, is that of " saddle " pattern, as it is called, 
which is illustrated above. 

Once upon a time, years ago, collectors used to make their 
own setting-boards, of soft deal wood, perhaps with a strip 
of cork inserted in the body-groove into which the pin trans¬ 
fixing the moth or butterfly to be set was to be stuck. Now¬ 
adays, though, you can buy good cork setting-boards so cheaply 
from the naturalists' shops and so forth that it is not worth 
while to even think about making them. 

The three most important rules for the successful setting 
of a butterfly or a moth are that— 

1. The pin must be inserted properly through the body 

of the insect. 

2. The wings on one side of the insect must be in exactly 

the same position as those on the other 

side. 

3. All the wings must be on the same 

level. 

As you improve in your skill at setting there 
are one or two other details to which you should 
pay attention. The above, however, are the 
principal points to be borne in mind. We can 
very well attend to the additional items later on. 

Whatever you do, never attempt to handle 
the insect with your fingers, or you will rub off 
the scales from its wings, and perhaps actually 
crush the specimen. The preliminary perfor 
mance of all is to properly pin the dead insect. 

Thereafter it is by the pin that you must always 
lift it or move it. 

Now, for manipulating the wings into the 
proper position for setting, you will require to 
have a setting-needle. This is to be made by 
procuring a long, fine needle and inserting it 
securely into a handle that is formed of part of 
an ordinary wooden pen-holder. Another way 
for making a useful setting-needle is to take a 
long, fine needle and to mould a knob of sealing- 
wax on to the eye end of the needle, so that 
it shall serve as a handle. Each of these setting- 
needles is illustrated in the sketch. If you prefer 
to use a bent setting-needle (as in the second 
example shown), you can easily bend an ordinary 
needle to this shape by first softening the pointed 
end of the needle in a flame. 

Just a word or two as to the pins to be 
employed. 

The best to use are the special entomological 
pins that are sold by the dealers. These are 
made in several different kinds of finish, or per¬ 
haps I had better say that they were so made 
before the War. Latterly, it has been rather difficult to obtain 
certain kinds of pins. For all-round purposes, black pins are 
the most advisable to use. Naturally enough, for a large 
butterfly or moth you should use a bigger pin than for a small 
insect. If, however, you provide yourself with pins of three 
sizes you will be adequately equipped. 

In pinning, say, for instance, an ordinary Large White, you 
should hold the insect underneath with your thumb and finger, 
insert the pin exactly in the centre of the thorax, and push 


The entries for the August competitions showed a slight 
falling off, both in quality and quantity. This was probably 
due to the holidays, when " B.O.P." readers naturally found their 
time well taken up in other directions. Many of the drawings, 
photographs and essays, however, were quite good. Now that 
the longer evenings have come I shall look forward to receiving 
a much heavier post-bag, and in that event—if the competition 
results justify it—I shall be pleased to give additional prizes. 
The following is the Prize Award for August:— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note : Andrew Greenwood, 
Dejj Farm, Hebden Bridge, Yorks. Half-guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing: Thomas O'Neill, 92 Hillside View, Pease- 
down, Bath. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: M. Pierce, 
Church Farm, Filton, near Bristol ; Albert E. Barnard, 
95 Damall Road, Attercliffe, Sheffield; Beatrice Orme, 
Lowfield, Clitheroe, Lancs. * 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : Stella Rose, 
" Blair Athol," Market Street, Hoylake; H. B. Masters, 
16 High Road, Lee, S.E. ; Victor Robinson, 95 BrownhiU 
Road, Catford, S.E. 6; Sydney Jones, 125 Penrhyn Road,. 
Sheffield. 

Specially Commended :—Basil J. Morgan, New Southgate • 
Alex. McK. Crawford, Stirling ; C. E. Hazlewood, Newmarket j 
Lloyd Woodhousc, Cwmyglo S.O.; Ernest Reeves, Watford t 
Fred Blute, Leytonstone; Lockhart Clark, Uddingston ; 
A. D. Gardner, Johannesburg ; G. A. Smith, Leicester ; Hugh 
O’Haire, Kirkintilloch ; D. D. Casson, Beckenham ; A. T. 


Stevenson's Falls, Marsville, Victoria, Australia. 

(Photo by Charles Murphy, Heidelberg,. Victoria.) 

Thomas, Watford ; Pamela Wallington, Worthing ; F. G. 
Longley, Blackburn ; A. E. Raitt, Catford , J. Jenner, Lewes; 
Wilfred W. McVittie, Smyrna ; Alan Middleton, Dumfries; 
Peter G. Greenham, Dtolwich ; Francis Cliffe-Phillips, Cardiff 1 
J. Mason, Portadown ; H. O. Whyte, Edinburgh; B. Barlow, 
Southampton ; H. Williams, Chertsey ; J. D. Blackburn, Old¬ 
ham ; Ross McIntyre, Wellington, New Zealand; A. J. M. 
Hillier, Holloway; P. Mercer, Plymouth; K. Jackson, Ber¬ 
wick ; Nora Sheldrick, Cardiff ; R. B. Walters, Surbiton. 
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Queries and Answers. 

Twin Chapman. —The best egg cabinets that I can recommend to you are to be 
bad from Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C. 3, who will send you a 
price list of these appliances on application. You should mention the “ B.O.P." 
when writing to them. Glad to hear that you are so satisfactorily pushing along 
with your nature studies. The book that you mention is a good one. 

Tom Rosa.—1. On no account should rats and mice be kept together. 2. Rats 
can be fed much as mice are fed, but. of course, giving a larger quantity of food. 
You should certainly obtain a handbook giving advice as to the proper method 
of keeping these animals. You can get one for a shilling from “Bazaar and 
" Mart, Windsor House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 4. Or get a fourpenny 
“Nutshell Booklet" on the subject from Cage birds, 154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
3. Any animal that is in any way injured should be at once separated from its 
companions and kept in peace and quiet on a generous diet. Anoint the eye 
with a little ordinary eye ointment, two pennyworth of which can be obtained 
from any chemist. 

i. B. Housego.— The best book for your purpose Is “ Practical Field Botany," 
by A. R. Horwood, F.L.S., published by Grifrn & Co., of Exeter Street, Strand, 
with 20 plates and 26 figures in the text; the price is five shillings, and there is a 
chapter on the subject of “The Special Methods used in Collecting, Preserving, 
Mounting, and Storing Plants for Herbaria." 

A Devoted Reader.— Geese are the best foragers on waste land and may be kept 
on rough herbage that is not good enough for anything else. They will then 
need only a small feed each day. On good meadowland they will pick up 
nearly all the food they require, but for fattening purposes should have a 
moderate supper of grain. Embden and Toulouse are the best varieties, but 
the Chinese variety is a very hardy one. Get a copy of The Ffathered World 
from 9 Arundel St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

T. B. Smith. —Certainly, you can start a branch of the Field Club straight away. 
Begin with your form friends. You are all full of enthusiasm and, that being 
so, more members are sure to roll in very soon. The important thing to to map 
out work to do, specimens to collect, observations to be made. Watch oqr 
“What to Do" programme month by month, and plan out for yourselves 
other occupations on the same lines. 

(PxTUt Wetherly.— For various kinds of foreign birds inquire of J. D. Hamlyn, 
22i St. George’s St., London, E., mentioning the “B.O.P." when so doing. 

W. PtLBROw. — A book that very complete! y covers the ground to “Plant Life in the 
British Isles," dealing with types of the common natural orders. The author 
is A. R. Horwood (as above) and the price of each of the three volumes to 
6s. 6 <L Volume I deals with the various groups from Buttercup to Holly, 
Pea and Vetch to Ivy, Honeysuckle to Dead Nettle; Nettle, Elm, and Birch 
groups, and Orchid group to Rush group and Sedge group. There are many 
illustrations. 

A. E. Thompson.— In arranging your pigeon house the most important point to to 
make it draught proof and damp proof. Pigeons can stand cold, but draughts 
or damp will soon kill them. Plenty of fresh air and light should enter the 
house, the floor of which should be raised several Inches from the ground. 
During the winter it is best to keep the cocks and hens in separate houses or 
compartments, housing them together again in the spring. 

W. Branlky. —You will have noted that, commencing with the November number, 
there to to be included in the “ Field Club " pages a monthly illustrated article 
dealing in turn with all the breeds of pigeons best for boys to keep. This will, of 
course, refer to Homers, amongst others. In the meantime, good books as to 
pigeons are : “ Pigeon Keepim: for Atnate.irs," by J. C. Lyail, price is. 2d., post 
nee of L. Upcott Gill, Windsor House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 4, and a 
cheap booklet “Fancy Pigeons," price *d., post free of Cage Bird* Office, 154 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. Also write to Pigeons Office, Idle, Bradford, for particulars 
of their book as to Homing Pigeons. 


WHAT TO DO x DECEMBER. | 

i I. Amidst the withered foliage on an Oak-tree, 

] look for the small brown balls that are known as 

Oak-galls. Then, in some botanical or other book 
of reference, study the strange story of an Oak-gall, 
which peculiar kind of swelling is produced by one of 
the many varieties of Gall-fly. 

II. The Christmas rose is to be found in our gardens. 

Note that its roots are black, and you will understand 
the reason of its Latin and ancient name, which is 
Helleborus niger or " black hellebore.” The Christmas 
rose, a bloom of the winter, is a member of the sun¬ 
shine-loving Buttercup family. 

III. On open pieces of water try to get a sight of j 
some of the species of Wild Duck. Many of these, of 
course, are to be observed in our public parks. Learn 

to know one kind of Wild Duck from another: iden- ; ( 
] tifying, for instance, the Mallard drake by the peacock- 
blue and white band on his wings ; the little Teal by its 
small size; the Pintail 'by its two long central tail 
feathers, and the Tufted Duck by its black crest. 

IV. See if you can discover a specimen of that 
rather erratic visitor to our shores, the Brambling. 

The best place to look for your Brambling is on the 
ground under beech-trees, for this bird is extremely 
fond of beech-mast. When perched, or on the ground, 
the Brambling looks much like a Chaffinch; but, 
directly it flies, you may know it is a Brambling 

by the white patch at the root of its tail. * 

V. Study the bare skeletons of the trees, and note 
by the waterside the Alder, usually with several stems ; 
the loosely branched Ash, with few but stout twigs; 
the tall Beech, with its smooth bark; the graceful 
Birch, with long, slender twigs ; the scaly bark of the 
Horse-chestnut, with branches that turn up at the 
ends ; the large, sprawling Plane, with bare patches 
where the bark has flaked off, and the elbowed branches 
of the grey-barked Common Oak. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

{Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

£n connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,’' valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prise of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colobial and foreign readers of 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Pnze-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22 nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
" Rambler," c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 , 

List or Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-aibumsand presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : “ If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed 00 blue stik,price id. post tree. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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C. 8. M. (Abingdon) and L. T.—i. See the papers at the railway 
bookstall or at the public library. 2. Cannot give prices 
in these days ; but you will have to have a licence in any 
case. 3. Description insufficient, but it may be the egg 
of a capercailzie or a black grouse ; eggs are measured by 
length and diameter, and not by circumference. 

S. Hurst.—An old Danish coin, worth sixpence or less. 

W. S. and B. Cooper. —"The Model Engineer" is published by 
Percival Marshall & Co., 66 Farringdon Street, E.C. 

Puzzled. —The only safe way is to compare it with a genuine 
stamp as regards water-mark, perforations and other details, 
and refer to a good catalogue in which such details are 
given. Your specimen is damaged by the edges having been 
cut off, and is of no value ; it used to be the commonest of 
the North German Confederation. 

L. Hazell.— A first edition of " Pickwick " is worth advertising 
in " Exchange and Mart " or " The Publisher’s Circular " ; 
but see if the date on the type title-page is the same as that 
of the engraved one, as the engraving was used in later 
editions. 

W. H. R.— See Bond’s " Ship Steward's Hand Book," published 
by James Munro & Co., Brown Street, Glasgow. That 
will enlighten you as to what a steward is expected to know. 

Ineas. —There are many more books about the Incas than can 
be mentioned here. To begin with, you should read 
Markham's " Incas of Peru " and his " Rites and Laws of 
the Incas," and Prescott, and Helps—but see the list of 
books at the end of the article on Peru in Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia or the article in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, both of which are probably in the Institute 
library. 

Bristolian.— A coin is not any round piece of metal with 
lettering on it. There could not be a coin in memory of 
good old days, nor any with such an inscription as you give 
in the other case. All that can be said about the two in 
your other letter is that the thick one is Indian. 

H. Hursley. —A Henry the Seventh shilling is worth from £5 
to £20 or more ; and a George the Fourth farthing is worth 
twopence. 

B. C. Mount. —There is such a book, and it is before us as we 
write. It is " Coloring Photographs," being No. 44 of 
Vol. IV. of "The Photo-Miniature " published by Tennant 
and Ward, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, and Dawbam 
& Ward, Ltd. 6, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 

J. A. P.— A George the Fourth half-crown of 1827 in fine con¬ 
dition is worth about four shillings ; and a spade guinea 
(1787 to 1799) is worth thirty shillings, but there is no 
quotable value for a Moorish coin of 1288, which is not so 
very old, if, as is possible, that is the year of the Hegira, 
which is 1870 of our era. The dates on Mohammedan coins 
are always A.H. and have to be adjusted to A.D. 

A. Mitchell.—Send a similar letter to the editor of " The 
Field." which you can see in the Canterbury public library. 
We have no space here for a plan, and can only refer you 
to our articles. 

Reader. —Crown-piece of William the Third, worth ten shillings 
or more. It is in fine condition, and your rubbing is 
excellent. 


D. Briant.—Do not send it. It is probably a religious medal ‘ 
it is not a coin, and there never was a Pope named Divad 
or David. 

J. Heyworth. —You do not say whether the coins are copper 
or silver. 1. A Hamburg coin with the inscription of 
Charles the Sixth, Emperor of Germany. 2. A coin of 
Louis the Fourteenth of France; the NAV. REX. means 
King of Navarre. 3. German, current. 4. Austrian, 
current. 5. Kruger shilling. 6. Spanish coin of Queen 
Isabella. 7. Belgian war coin; the monogram is an L 
with an L reversed, for Leopold. 8. A coin of Queen Anne, 
probably a shilling. The others are Japanese, but do not 
send them. A coin with a hole in it is of very little value 
unless the hole is part of the design. 

F. C. Wright and others. —The headquarters of every regiment 
can be found by referring to the Army List, which can now 
be seen again at all public libraries. 

Linguist.—r. Williams and Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 2. " Je maintiendray" —that is, "I will main¬ 
tain," in its many meanings. 

J. B. C. —Penny of Ethelred the Second, worth four shillings; 
Charles the Second sixpence, worth two shillings. The 
values of the others depend on the dates, which you do not 
give. A groat of Victoria is worth sixpence. 

Z. E. Ewing. —1. Obtainable by order of any bookseller. 2. We 
have had a coloured plate of the Football Colours of the 
public schools. 

Mascot. —Many such introductions do not end well. The 
pieces are: 1, a Lancaster halfpenny, which is a token, not 
a coin; 2, a Guernsey eight-doubles; 3, an Argentine 

ten centavos; 4, a Nova Scotia penny. 

W. Russell. —Fourpenny piece of 1842, otherwise a groat of 
Victoria, is worth sixpence; the German coin is a small 
thing, and you might get a penny for it; the other is 
Belgian. "'L’union fait la force" —" Union makes 
strength "—is the Belgian motto, and the " L” is the king's 
initial. 

L. L. S.— The period of training depends on the event and your 
present condition, and the details would require a whole 
page. We can only refer you to our former articles. 

W. L. I. and Others.— We are sorry that we referred to ** the late 
Mr. A. N. Hornby" in the article on ‘'The Immortals" in 
our August nunjber. Mr. Hornby is, of course, still alive, 
and we trust that this fine sportsman has many useful years 
before him. 

W. Gardner. —You would probably get the watchmaker’s tools, 
and the other things you want, from Messrs. Calipe, Dettmer 
& Co., 21 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. There is an 
article on watch repairs in the fourth volume of " Work¬ 
shop Receipts," to which you should refer. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O. P.” 4 Booverib Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “P O P .” going to 
press someuhal in advance of publication. replies must necessarily be held over- 
tome time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 


J 
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Our Open Column and Note-Book. 



44 THE SLEEPING LIONS/' 

T HESE twin peaks, marvellously carved by Nature's hand 
alone into shapes strikingly like that of two lions 
couchant, are known to almost every mariner in the 
world, and have for years been one of the famed 
natural wonders of the Pacific coast. They bear a striking 
likeness to the famous " Landseer Lions " which stand at the 
foot of the Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square, London. Indeed, 
the •* Landseer Lions " and these on the mountain peaks are 
often spoken of in conjunction. The mighty rocks forming 
these lions Brobdingnagian overlook the harbour of Vancouver, 
Canada, but though known to almost every seaman in the world, 
they have seldom been shown in a photograph, and then not 


“The Sleeping Lions/' 


made along with the rest of the mountains. The peaks were 
not made till many thousand years after, and this is how it 
happened. 

There was a certain’ powerful chief of the lower coast who 
had twin daughters. Now, it is customary among the tribes of 
the Pacific coast that, when a girl reaches her majority, she is 
given a great feast to celebrate this event. At the time when 
the twin daughters of this chief were about to enter woman¬ 
hood, a great war was raging between the lower and upper 
coast Indians. But the chief left off fighting to return to 
attend the feast given to celebrate his twin daughters reaching 
their majority. When he came home, they asked if he would 
grant them a request. He said anything they wanted he would 
give them. Then they asked him to invite to the feast all his 
enemies. He did not like to, but was forced 
by reason of his promise. To the feast came 
all the enemy tribes, and a pleasant time was 
had ; in fact, it was the most famous feast of 
its kind ever held on the Pacific coast, and 
the story of it still lives traditionally. When 
it was about over, the Indians' god came 
down among the Indians, and as a reward for 
bringing about the peace, he made the twin 
sisters immortal, and set them up as two 
peaks overlooking the harbour of Vancouver. 
They represent Brotherhood and Peace. 
The white men came and called them “ The 
Sleeping Lions " ; the Indians' name is " The 
Twin Sisters." 

Francis J. Dickie (Vancouver). 


“A Boy Stole By. . . . 


By A. NEWBERRY CHOYCB. 


A BOY stole by, your Majesty, 

And peeped in at your gate. 

L He saw the stiff guard stare at 
him. 

He saw your men of state. 


in such a way as to give an idea of their benign and magnificent 
majesty. 

The reason for this was that Nature had set her hand deter¬ 
minedly against the artistic photographer. . In the vicinity of 
the peaks, where a photo must be taken, atmospheric conditions, 
or light, or cloud effect, were always hostile. Sometimes all 
three conditions were hostile at the same time, sometimes 
only one or two. This made the getting of a picture a matter 
of personal perseverance, of hard work in climbing to the desired 
position. But all this was for naught without the co-operation 
of Nature, and only once in a lifetime did Nature co-operate. 
That is, only once in a lifetime would the photographer strike 
the moment when the atmospheric, light and cloud conditions 
were exactly right all at the same time. The accompanying 
photograph stands as the crowning achievement of fifteen 
years of artistic trying on the part of a Pacific coast photographic 
artist, Mr. Leonard Frank. 

The twin peaks are the subject of an interesting Indian legend 
which has been handed down from time remote. At this time, 
• when a striking photograph at last has been produced to do 
these peaks scenic justice, the telling of the Indian story about 
them may be of interest. 

Many thousands of years ago the Indian god, Sagalie Tyee, 
created the world, but at that time the twin peaks were not 


But while the Londoners rushed on 
He stood and bared his head. 

And One Above alone there was 
Heard the small prayer he said. 

And then he slipped among the crowd. 
And went and found a train 
To take a London headache home 
And lose it in a lane. 

But all that night, your Majesty, 
Within four cottage walls 
Two young eyes lit by loyal love 
Peered through your palace halls, 

And peopled them with tales as proud 
As ever guardsmen know. 

Of sires who followed after yours. . . . 
It is not long ago. 

A boy stole by, your Majesty, 

God save you, once again I 
You have no surer throne than hearts 
That live along the lane. 
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A Christmas 


general use weie “ Aux.” and “ Asst.” lor auxiliary and assistant 
postmen respectively. 

A rural postmaster, in submitting his regular report to the 
head office, wrote as follows :— 

“ Dear Sir,—I beg to report that the ox has returned to 
duty, and the ass has now gone on leave." 


AN APT PUPIL. 

Tompkins put his parcel on the dining-table with a casual air. 

" What have you got there, Edward ? " asked his wife sternly. 

" Er—just a set of boxing-gloves, m'dear ! " explained her 
husband. " I bought them for Thomas. Every British boy 
in future should be taught the noble art of self-defence, and I 
will teach our son. Come into the garden, Thomas 1 Don’t 
be alarmed. I will not hurt you 1 " 

Mrs. Tompkins smiled coldly as she went on sewing. Ten 
minutes later Tompkins staggered into the room and sank into 
a chair. 

" Some raw meat and arnica, Maria l " he ordered. " I’ve—er 
—sustained a little injury to my eye I " 


PLKASING NEWS. 

A cook, who was a constant visitor at the local cinemas, had 
just seen a long and pathetic film, at the end of which, flashed 
on the screen, was the usual advertisement of next week’s 
programme : 

" Next week, * Les Mis6rables.’ " 

She turned to her friend with a sigh of relief and said, " Thank 
goodness 1 Next time there will be something comic. See 
what it says, * Next week Less Miserable .' " 


THE SAFBST PLACE. 

In spite of his well-known poor marksmanship a certain 
■sportsman was invited to a country house for a day’s shooting. 
The attendant, in great disgust, witnessed miss after miss. 

" Dear me," at last exclaimed the ineffectual sportsman, 
" the birds seem exceptionally strong on the wing this year 1 " 
" Not all of 'em, sir," came the remark. " You've shot at 
the same bird this last dozen times. 'E's follering you about, sir." 

" Following me about ? Nonsense 1 
Why should a bird do that ? " 

" I dunnow, sir, I’m sure," replied the 
man, “ unless 'e's 'anging round you fer 
safety I " 


WHAT WAS WRONG. 

A prosperous grocer had occasion to engage a new errand-boy. 
Trade was very brisk, and the lad had a great deal of work to 
do in delivering parcels in different parts of the town. 

" Well, Johnnie, how did you get on on Saturday ? ” asked 
the grocer on Monday morning. 

" Oh, fine," replied Johnnie, " but I'll be leavin' at the end 
of the week." 

" Why, Johnnie, what's up now ? " 
queried his master. " Are the wages not 

big enoueh ? " 

" I’m not findin' any fault with the 
pay,” replied the boy ; “but I’m doin' a 
good 'orse out of a job ’ere." 


COULDN'T HAVE CAUGHT IT. 

Sambo, the negro gardener, was ill, 
and the physician was visiting him. 

" What yo' t'ink is de mattah wif me, 
doctah ? " he asked. 

" Oh, nothing much," said the Doctor, 
" only a slight case of chicken- 
pox." 

Sambo grew nervous. 

" I 'clare, doctah," he said 
earnestly, remembering vari¬ 
ous roost-robbings laid to his -—’ 

charge, " I 'clare I hain’t been —-' 

nowhar where I could ketch 
dat 1 " 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOfiY 
COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME isofiered 

each month for the best short Fuuily Mory sent in 
by a reader of the "B.O.P.” The storyeites need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source 
^must be stated. Stories for this page, 
which must be submitted on or before 
l the 22nd of each month, may be sent 

on postcards, if desired, and in all 
cases the name and address of the 
sender must be dearly written. The 
Editor’s decision, as in a!> competi¬ 
tions, must be regarded as final. 

Address, The Editor, " Boy’s Own 
Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, 
E.c. 4, and mark envoiope or postcard 
" Funny Story Competition/’ 


\_The winner of this month’s 

jjgpQ^'pgD prize is James Harris, 6 St. 

John's Street, Winchester, for 

At a certain post-office, “ Five hundred lines make a fellow's pen feel jolly the storyette entitled •* An 

amongst contractions in heavy, don’t you know! '* Apt Pupil." 

Printed lor the Proprietors of The Boy's Own Paper by Spottiswoode , Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester , London and Eton. 
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(Complete in this Number.) * 

The Missing Lynx. 

A School Yarn of the Christmas Term. 

By VICTOR R. NENDICK, 

Author of " Faron, the Flyer,” e*c., etc. 


I. 

3 ALL it a shame I " growled 
Will Cook. 

“ Absolutely rotten ! " de¬ 
clared Mat Arnold. 

" Old Brayne wouldn't 
have done it! " chimed in 
Tom Barrow. 

Bert Hall added his quota 
of condemnation, but the 
fifth boy present sat in dole¬ 
ful silence. Harry Miggs was 
rather secretive by nature. 
He was always springing 
surprises on the school. The 
whisper had gone round 
lately that Miggy had something new on ; but what it 
was, no one could guess. 

This week Corker’s Royal Menagerie had come to Gadlow, 
and Gadlow School could talk of nothing else. The show 
was set up so near to Dr. Brayne’s establisjiment that 
the roaring of the animals at feeding-time could be dis- 
linctly heard. But alas ! the joy with which the advent 
of the menagerie had been anticipated had had a gloomy 
sequel. 

The Head Master was away. Tn his absence Mr. Ratscorn 
reigned supreme. The Junior Master was aware that he 
was not popular, and he was one of those who enjoy the 
petty show of power. The menagerie and the town had 
been placed “ out of bounds. 7 - 

The five chums were still bewailing their hard lot in 
Miggy's room, when Kips tone, the school porter, put his 
head in at the door. 

" That right ? ” he asked. " All out o’ bounds ? " 

• VOL. XLII. PART 3 


" Right! no, it isn’t/' snapped Mat; " but it's true." 

" Hard luck ! And the town, too ? " 

" Yes. Been up there, Kip ? " 

M Just on a herrand. Seems plenty o' folks about! " 

" And heaps of fun going," groaned Arnold. " Don’t 
pile on the agony, Kip, or I shall do something desperate." 

" I say, Kip ; going to the town again ? " queried Miggs. 

" Just off now," replied the porter, adding with a twinkle 
in his eye : ' " It be early-closing day, you know." 

" Done again ! " groaned Tom Barrow. , 

"Not quite," said Miggs. " There’s a parcel stt the 
station for me, Kip ; you might smuggle it here, if you 
can. 7 

" ’Spose I must, since things is lookin’ so black wi’ you," 
grinned Kipstone, departing. 

" Corn in Egypt! " chuckled Cook. " What is in the 
parcel, Miggy ? " 

" Ah ! that’s telling ; I give you each ten guesses." 

" You’ll answer, honour bright ? " 

" Honour bright ! " 

They started wildly, glad to have some relief from their 
woes, and guessed everything they wished for ; but Miggs 
always shook his head. 

"You might give us a tip," wheedled Barrow. 

" Righto ! it is something in the clothing line." 

" Rot! you wouldn’t send Kip up at night to get togs." 

" Something in the clothing line," repeated Miggs ; 
" and a jolly good fit when it was worn. There is one tip, 
and here is another—it has not been worn by me and never 
will be." 

" Then who is going to wear it ? " queried Cook. 

" A party much highrr in rank than any of us here." 

Tantalised and puzzled, they racked their brains for 
some minutes ; then roundly accused Miggs of hoaxing 
them. Harry laughingly protested that he was in earnest. 

9 
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THE MISSING LYNX 


** Look here I Cakes and ginger-beer all round if it’s 
bunkum, Miggy ? ” challenged Tom at length. 

“ Done,” accepted Miggs promptly. 

” Wj will ke p him to that,” declared the sceptics, and 
the conversation switched on to other topics until the sharp 
ears of Miggs detected Kipstone's step on the gravel outside. 

He jumped up with some excuse and hastened down¬ 
stairs. Twenty seconds later, it flashed across the minds 
of his pals that h was after the my terious parcel. 

” After him ! ” urged Cook, and all four clattered down¬ 
stairs in pursuit; but when they found Kipstone he had 
parted with the parcel, and when they sought Miggs he 
was nowhere to be found. 

For some tim? they wandered about the grounds, separ¬ 
ating now and then to try and corner the wily Miggs. 
When any suspicious sound was heard, one was sent off to 
investigate it, while his pals spread out to prevent escape 
in the darkness. 

Mat Arnold came back from one of these expeditions 
with a very pale face and a most unsteady voice. 

“I say, you chaps,” he faltered; “I have heard of 
wild animals escaping from 
menageries.” 

” What's the matter, 

Mat ? ” asked Cook, surprised 
at his manner. 

” My word 1 it was a bit 
of a shock,” said Arnold. 

” What, man, what ? ” 

” Down there—by the 

Head’s garden—ugh ! ” 

” What 1 Have you seen 
a ghost ? ” 

” Don’t know what it was, 
but it had two bright eyes 
and tremendous ears, 
and-” / 

” Mat has seen an escaped 
lion ! " chaffed Hall. 

” If you think it is nothing, 
come and have a peep,” 
challenged Arnold. 

” Righto ! ” said Hall, but 
he caught a glimpse of the 
look in Mat's eyes and added : 

” We will all go.” 

They went, but the fright 
which something had given to 

Arnold made them glad to give up the search very quickly, 
and Arnold did not press them to persevere. After that 
they kept together. 


the top of the woodwork. 
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GRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

I VII. —Peruvian raft, from Lake Titicaca. 
1 (Made of grass or palm and rope.) 


“Escaped from that menagerie!” thought the Junior 
Master, shaking with fright; then he cried out : “ Huh ! 
Whisht I Huh ! ” 

The animal turned sharply. Its tufted ears seemed to 
shake at him menacingly ; two bright eyes glowed red in 
the firelight. A cold shiver,ran down the man's spine. 
The lynx walked in. Mr. Ratscorn flung a Latin grammar 
at it. With a snap and a growl the creature caught the 
book in its jaws, and shook it as a dog does a rat. Then it 
approached the horrified Master, its eyes fixed angrily upon 
him, a rumbling growl in its throat. 

• The man tried to call for help, but his voice failed him. 
He backed to the window, still watching the fearsome beast 
with a horrible fascination. On it came pitilessly. The 
terrified Ratscorn flung up the sash behind him and fairly 
threw himself out into the garden, jumped up and sped 
away. 

With a snarl the brute was after him. Running as he 
never ran before, Ratscorn reached the fence, the panting 
monster close at his rear. A frantic leap landed him on 

He wriggled over just as some¬ 
thing seized his coat-tails. 
For a second he hung half 
suspended in the air ; then 
there was a ripping, tearing 
sound and he fell upon hands 
and knees—safe. 

A few minutes before this 
happened, the fourchums who 
were out to seek for Miggs, 
found that gentleman not far 
from the Head's study. 

” O-o-oh l ” murmured Tom. 
” I can feel Miggy’s cakes 
slipping down my throat.” 
“Jam tarts are my 

choice-” began Cook, but 

he broke off sharply as a howl 
of terror was heard. 

The startled boys stared at 
each other, then rushed madly 
for the Head's study, whence 
the cry had come. Cook 
mounted upon a water-butt 
to peer through the window. 
Suddenly the sash was flung 
up. Those boys who could 
dived into cover, but they 
when the Junior Master shot 
opening. And when a 


II. 

S OON after nine that night, Mr. Ratscorn sat in the 
Head’s study, deep in the syllabus for next day’s 
work. He was an irritable, fidgety man, full of 
whims and cranks. 

“ Botheration ! " he growled. ” There is that hurdy- 
gurdy again. I thought they had shut up the show for the 
night. I only hope it is the final spasm. What with the 
noise and the dirt and the smells and the crowds, I wonder 
that a menagerie is allowed within a mile of a respectable 
town.” 

At that moment the door, which had not been properly 
closed, flew open ; a current of cold air speedily announced 
the fact to Mr. Ratscorn. He detested draughts, and rose 
mechanically to close the door. 

No sooner was he on his feet than he uttered a discordant 
cry and jufnped back fully two yards, rolling over a chair. 
Up he sprang with ludicrous haste and dodged behind a 
heavy table, staring at the doorway as though hypnotised. 
Standing on the mat, peering this way and that, as if 
reconnoitring the place, stood a ferocious-looking animal. 
Mr. Ratscorn instantly recognised it as a lynx 1 


stared out in amazement 
headlong through the window 
blood-curdling growl was heard, and a fierce-looking lynx 
bounded out in chase of Ratscorn, a frantic stampede took 
place. 

Cook unfortunately slipped into the water-butt. Arnold 
turned to flee, but plunged into a thorny bush. Hall 
and Barrow shinned up trees with a swiftness that 
monkeys might have envied. 

” Phew 1 this is all right! ” quavered Hall from a 
laburnum. 

” I don’t think ! ” gasped Barrow from a rowan-tree. 
“ See it ? ” 

” What ho ! ” exploded Arnold. ” That was what I 
saw before. Where is Cook ? ” 

” Learning to swim,” growled Cook, standing in three 
feet of rain-water. ” What was it ? Has it gone ? ” 

” Like greased lightning,” cried Arnold, peering round. 
“ My word ! what about old Ratty ? ” 

” Didn't he move ! ” 

” I rather fancy we all did, old fellow,” grunted Arnold. 
“ Never picked up so many thorns in two seconds in my life.'' 

“ Where is Miggy all this time ? ” breathed Hall. 

“ Saw him by the rhododendrons,” cried Barrow. 

” Just where that beast went,” muttered Arnold. Then 
he whispered hoarsely : ” Miggy ! ” 

” Hallo ! ” called Miggs, strolling up. “ What's up ? ” 

" We are,” replied Hall from his tree ; ” and so would 
you be, if you had been here two minutes ago.” 
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“ The terrified Ratscorn flung up the sash behind him and fairly threw himself out 
into the garden.” (See page 130.) 


“ See anything, Miggy ? ” queried Barrow. 

" Can't see you, anyway.” 

“ See the lion ? ” asked Cook. 

'* Lion 1 it was a puma,” contended Arnold. 

” Rot 1 it was a lynx,” declared Hall. ” I saw the 
tassels on the ends of its pointed ears.” 

” What are you chaps doing up there ? ” inquired 
Miggs. 

” Don’t ask me, old chap,” replied Hall. ” You’ll be 
up in two ticks if that thing comes back.” 

“ Can’t see the joke,” chipped Miggs. ” Something 
seems to have put you fellows in a funk.” 

Stung by his tone, they all four proceeded to describe 
what they had seen, painting it in most lurid colours. 

” Can't have come from the menagerie,” said Miggs. 
” Any show which held a freak like you describe would be 
known all over the world ; and little Gadlow would never 
see it at all.” 

” I tell you I saw it chasing old Ratty,” insisted Hall. 

” Growling and showing its teeth and-” added 

Cook. 

” And you never went to the Master's assistance ? ” 
interrupted Miggs. 

“ Don't you worry,” retorted Barrow. ” Nothing but 
a greyhound stood half a chance with Ratty. He was 


doing the hundred yards in ten 
seconds dead.” 

” Sure you are not kidding ? ” 
doubted Miggs. 

“ I'll stand tuck all round if it 
was not a real, live, wild lynx,” 
cried Hall. 

” Done,” laughed Miggs. 
” That reminds me, we had 
cakes all round about a certain 
parcel.” 

"Well—what did the parcel 
contain ? ” 

” Come down and I’ll tell 
you.” 

” Is it safe ? ” 

\ " I feel safe enough.” 

” You ! You'd play leap-frog 
) with a polar bear,” said Hall. 

' " We are human, old chap.” 

One by one they gathered 
round Miggs, glancing about as 
though they half expected some¬ 
thing to appear. 

” Come into the tool-shed,” 
invited Miggs. “That 
menagerie has got on your 
nerves.” 

They hastened to follow his 
suggestion. Once in the tool- 
shed, with the door shut, they 
felt more at ease. 

” But what about Ratty ? ” 
exclaimed Arnold, feeling bolder. 
Ought we not to—” 

” Ratty's all right,” said 
Miggs. ” Saw him going down 
the road, just before I found 
you fellows up those trees. 
You seem jolly fond of Ratty all 
at onca^” 

” Fond I I could fall on his 
neck and—bite him,” said Cook. 

” Wish he was a kid in my 
form for two minutes,” mur¬ 
mured Arnold. 

” Drop Ratty,” urged Hall. 
” What about that parcel ? ” 

” Ah, the parcel I ” teased 
Miggs. 

“You said it contained 
clothing,” recalled Barrow. 

“ So he did ; and a jolly good fit,” put in Cook. “ What 
was in the parcel ? ” 

“ The skin of a lynx,” replied Miggs. 

“ Rot 1 Tell us a better one.’^ 

“ It was,” insisted Miggs. “ Got it from home. Dad 
is a taxidermist, you know.” 

“ What's that ? A fellow who drives a taxi ? ” laughed 
Barrow. 

“ What’s the skin for ? ” asked Cook hazily. 

“ No matter. It was clothing, was it not ? ” chuckled 
Miggs. “ Those cakes—yum, yum, yum ! ” 

“ Half a tick ! ” broke in Arnold. “You said it was 
to be worn by some party higher in rank than any of 
us.” 

“ So he did. Got him ! ” crowed the others. 

“ It was to be worn by a prince,” laughed Miggs. 

“ He is bluffing,” jeered Hall. 

“ Anything the matter with you, Miggy ? ” inquired 
Cook sarcastically. 

“Not much,” replied Miggs. “ You know the Head's 
big dog. What is its name ? ” 

“ Prince,” said Barrow. “ Well ? ” 

“ Don't you see it ? ” chaffed Miggs. 

“ Haven’t seen it yet,” owned Barrow. 
a But you have—all of you,” insisted Miggs. “ You 
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saw it flying out of the study window just now in pursuit 
of old Ratty." 

" What l " * 

" The skin of a lynx came in that parcel, ears and all. I 
just sewed it on Prince, the Head's dog, turned him into 
the study and came round to see the fun," explained 
Miggs. 

For some moments they stared at him in speechless 
amazement, then such a yell broke from them that half the 
school was aroused. Faces peered out of every window. 
The servants ran to and fro, looking for a fire. 

“ That lynx which chased Ratty was just the Head's dog 
dressed up l " exclaimed Hall, as soon as he cou\d stop 
laughing. " Miggy, you are a demon I " 

" Miggy, you have had us fair and square," owned 
Arnold. 

" Miggy, I double my cakes I " declared Barrow. 

" Righto ! " nodded Miggs complacently/ - 

" Miggy, you have paid out old 
Ratty, so I don’t mind being half- 
drowned in that water-butt," said 
Cook. 

" Cut indoors and slip into a 
change," advised Miggs; " then 
join us. We have got to hunt 
down that dog. Ratty will kick 
up no end of a row. There is sure 
to be a hue-and-cry. We must get 
that skin off the dog sharp quick, 
or the game will be given away." 




Someone Xaugbeb! 


iown there. 


O'OMEOn- laughed, 

^ to-day. 

In the busy street J 
Winds were roarinf—hall-stones beat; 
Overhead *twas grey t 
Someone laughed — and someone 
knew 

Somewhere skies were bine t 


Someone told "a bit of fun " I 
Someone cracked a Joke ! 

Suddenly the storm-clouds broke 
In our spirits dun f 
Someone said, “ You’re looking flat! 
What d’you mean by that? ” 

Someone— made as laugh as welll 
Someone— made us cheery 1 
We, the drab of heart and weary. 
Fell beneath that spell I 
Oh, you •• Someones ” 1 what a gilt 
Burdens from bent backs to lift. 

Just by helping folks to smile . 

At each rut and blast and stile! 

LILLIAN OARD. 


III. 

W HILE all this was hap¬ 
pening at the school, 

Mr. Ratscornwas 
having a most strenu¬ 
ous time. After escaping from the 
animal which had chased him, he 
sped down the road to the fair 
ground as fast as his legs could 
carry him. The show was closed 
for the night. The public had 
departed. He seized upon a> man 
whom he found smoking at the 
door of the menagerie. 

"You ought to-to be prose¬ 

cuted," he spluttered. " Here is 
one of your beastly animals f has 
broken loose 1 " 

" Eh ! What animal be that ? " 

*' A gigantic lynx." 

" Oh, has he got out ? " said the man coolly. " Bless yer 
heart 1 he be more frit o* you than you o’ him ; and that 
be sayin’ a lot." 

This coolness was wholly assumed. The man went 
inside the show and could be heard inquiring urgently for 
'* the guvnor." Soon there was much whispering and 
running about; then one man came out carrying some 
ropes, and another bearing a chain. 

" Get a chunk o* meat, Jack," the proprietor whispered. 
" The fastening of the lynx’s cage seems all right; we 
must ha’ a padlock put on it; I’ve left the door open in 
case we are able to drive the brute back." 

Mr. Ratscorn was fidgeting about, staring around every 
way, fearful of seeing two gleaming eyes peering at him 
out of the darkness. 

" Ready ? " asked Mr. Corker, coming out to marshal 
his men. " Now, where was the lynx last seen ? " 

" In the school precincts," cried Mr. Ratscorn. " It- 

it is disgraceful—disgraceful! ’’ 

" In the school 1 " exclaimed the other. " I thought 
they said it was hereabouts. Come, along I we'll soon 
comer him." 

Now, when the proprietor had gone to examine the 
fastenings of the cage, the lynx belonging to the menagerie 


was crouching in the shadows, high up in the far top-comer 
of the cage, watching him curiously. When the man left 
the cage-door wide open and departed, the animal leapt 
down and smelt about suspiciously. Catching the scpnt 
of meat, it gave a prolonged sniff and trotted out through 
the opening 1 —free l 

The four showmen started briskly for the school, Mr 
Ratscorn keeping very close to them, and very much alert. 
He was half inclined to bolt until the lynx had been secured. 
Had he known that he had been flying from the Head’s dog, 
his rage would have known no bounds. 

But what would have been his feelings had he been 
aware that, a few yards behind him, a real, wild lynx was 
creeping along, skulking in the shadows, sniffing the air, 
stalking them with all the cunning and persistency of the 
hunting carnivora ? The animal had smelt the meat 
which one man carried, and his nose guided him with 
unfailing certainty. 

Meanwhile the five boys were 
•scouring the school premises and 
grounds, seeking for Prince, 
anxious to strip the lynx-skin from 
the camouflaged dog before the 
hue-and-cry was raised. 

They dared not shout, for fear 
of arousing the school; so they 
hurried hither and thither in 
the gloom, whispering " Prince f 
Prince 1 " as loudly as they 
dared. But no Prince could be 
found. 

All at once they observed a 
group of men entering the school 
gateway, and saw that one of them 
was Mr. Ratscorn, with his tom 
coat-tail hanging down. Tom 
Barrow crept up near enough to 
hear their talk. He flew back to 
his companions in panic. 

"This is rotten!" he 
whispered. " The show chaps 
have come to find the lynx, and 
Prince is still gadding about in t£at 
skin." 

" Our luck’s out," groaned Will 
Cook. 

" The whole school is rousing," 
said Hall. " I saw some of the 
kids out in pyjamas." 

"And the Head has returned 
I unexpectedly," added Arnold. 

We must find that dog, or 
. the fat’s in the fire," cried Migfs 

in desperation. " Separate—sharp—search like mad ! " 

They flew in different directions. Five strenuous 
minutes passed. A sharp cry from Hall drew Arnold, 
Cook, and Barrow to his side. 

" Seen him !" whispered Hall. 

" Who r Miggs ? " 

" No; Prince." 

" Where ? " 

" Creeping into the little class-room." 

" Good 1 we haye him," cried Cook. " Come along ! 
before those show fellows come rohnd this way." 

They raced across to the little class-room—a detached 
building—burst into the place and closed the door. 

" There he is ! My ! don’t his eyes shine ! ” cried 
Cook. 

" Prince ! Prince 1 Good dog ! '/ called Bert Hall. 

" I can hear the whole school racing about," fidgeted 
Barrow. 

" Get round that way, Bert, and grab him," suggested 
Arnold. 

" Not I," objected Hall. " Prince is a nasty brute when 
he likes. Where’s Miggs ? How Miggy got that skin on 
him I don't know." 

" Miggy's a marvel with animals," said Arnold. " Saw 
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him the other day separate two fighting bull-terriers. 
My word I they knew who was master inside twenty 
seconds." 

" Wish he were here. Light the gas! " suggested 
Barrow. 

" Won’t that bring the men here ? " 

" We must chance it." 

Arnold struck a match and lit the gas. There was the 
animal, crouching down with a huge piece of meat in its 
jaws, for all the world like a monster cat which has caught 
a mouse and thinks you want to filch it. 

" My ! I never thought Prince could look so savage,’* 
gasped Arnold^ 

" It—isn’t—Prince ! " breathed Hall in an awful tone. 
" It—it is a real wild animal ! " 

The truth flashed upon the others instantly. What was 
worse, they saw that the brute was crouching near the door 
—the only exit, since the windows did not open—with its 


wicked eyes blinking at them fiercely, the ruff round its 
neck bristling out angrily and a low rumbling growl in its 
throat. 

The boys sprang up to the windows in hot haste. There 
were two windows high up the walls. Holding on to the 
ventilators, they managed to keep their footing on the three- 
inch sills. 

" Can—can lynxes jump ? " quavered Arnold. 

" Looks as if he could walk up a wall," groaned 
Hall. 

" Ugh 1 those claws ! " shuddered Cook. 

“ Hark at the crunching teeth ! " breathed Barrow. 

The lynx was steadily munching his meat; the boys 
watched him in a fascinated way, their faces white as milk. 
All at once a step was heard outside. 

" The men ! " shouted HalL " Hi 1 " 

The door was flung open, the lynx bounded away with 
a terrific growl, and Harry Miggs stood in the door¬ 
way. 

" Look out! " yelled the four. 

" Hallo! " cried Harry in astonishment. Then he 
slammed the door behind him and stared at the lynx in 
bewilderment. 

" Bolt! " screamed Arnold. " Fetch the men ! " 

But Miggs was lost in wonderment. He had just captured 
Prince and divested him of the skin, and the shock of coming 
upon a real lynx at large in the school fairly staggered him. 
For some moments he watched the brute as it cowered 
under a desk, snarling ferociously. 

“ Tell you what,he said at length. " He’s hankering 
after this bone he has dropped. I’ve got a wheeze." 

“ Don’t be an ass ! " cried Cook. 

Fetch the men ! " bawled Barrow. 

“ Half a tick," said Miggs, picking up the bone which 
the lynx had left near the door. " This will fetch 
him." 

He walked across to a big cupboard and threw the door 
open. The lynx crawled after him, his red eyes fixed upon 
the bone. Miggs drew a table up in front of the cupboard 
—which was empty—then pitched the bone into the dark 

recess. 

The animal turned 
towards it, then 
scanned Miggs sus¬ 
piciously. But the 
scent of the bone was 
too tempting. Nearer 
and nearer it crept, 
and with a final spring 
bounded into the 
cupboard. 

Crash ! Miggs had 
pushed the table over. 
Its flat top completely 
locked the opening. 
For a few seconds the 
snarling and growling 
w'as nerve-racking; the 
scratching of claw's 
and the splitting of 
wood suggested that 
the brute w'ould fight 
a w r ay out. 

"Lend a hand, 
you fellows! " cried 
Miggs, holding the 
table in place. 
" Tom, run off for 
those men ! " 

Two minutes later 
the show people came 
in to find four boys 
holding a table in 
front of the cupboard 
wherein the beast was 
trapped. 

" He found the 




“ The scjnt of the bone was too tempting. Nearer and nearer it crept.” 
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meat too,” said one. ” I left it on the ledge in the lobby 
here.” 

Five minutes later they departed, dragging between them 
the cowed lynx safely chained. 

” Miggs,” said Dr. Brayne, coming in, 
followed by a crowd of scholars 
in various stages of undress ; “ from 
what I hear you have shown great 
pluck and resource. The school is 
proud of you. How came you to 
face that terrible brute so 
coolly ? ” 

” I'm rather fond of 
animals, sir,” replied 
Miggs astutely. ” If one 
gets used to seeing them, 
and studies them a bit, it 
comes in useful some¬ 
times.” 

” I must admit it does,” 
said Dr. Brayne. 


” Ahem ! it will be as well if the school pays a visit—a 
strictly educational visit—to the menagerie, Mr. Ratscom. 
Yes, I think we must arrange that.” 

Next day they all went 
to the show, and Miggy 
was the most popular boy 
in the school. The local 
paper was, of course, full 
of it, and mentioned that 
a brass was to be set up in 
the school lobby, to com¬ 
memorate the exploit of 
Harry Miggs. 

Not a whisper of the real 
facts ever escaped the five 
chums ; and they are still 
marvelling at the fact that 
a real wild lynx did visit 
the school after all. 

Mig&y had his cakes, and 
shared them handsomely. 



“The Pig-snatcher.” 

A “Tiger” Game played by Indo-Chinese Boys and Girls. 


F ROM time to time there have appeared in the Boy's 
Own Paper some very curious accounts of games that 
are played by native children in various parts of tho 
world. From the book entitled ” Indo-China and its Primitive 
People ” we now take the following interesting description of a 
game that is played by the youngsters of the half-civilised races 
that are known as the Mol. 

Says Captain Henry Baudesson, who is the author of that 
valuable w’ork : 

*' A child receives nothing that can be dignified with the name 
of education. His incessant occupation consists of playing all 
day with his little companions. Many of the games played are 
extremely interesting, and we spent many an hour in the evening 
watching them. Perhaps the favourite is a game they call 
* The Pig-snatcher,' in which there are three principal dramatis 
persona —-the Snatcher, the Shopkeeper, and the Pig. The 
greatest competition is for the position of the two former, so the 
candidates are subjected to a preliminary trial. They all take 
turns at catching a twig on a long pole and balancing it, and the 
two most expert are rewarded with the roles of Shopkeeper and 
Snatcher respectively. The next plays the part of the Pig, 
which consists of saying nothing, but grunting vigorously at 
intervals. 

” The unsuccessful candidates join hands and make a ring 
round the lucky three. 

” The Snatcher now approaches with slow steps and inter¬ 
rogates the Shopkeeper as follows : 

" ' Hello, maternal aunt I Please give me some fire.’ 

**' O elderly brother, the fire is under the ashes,’ answers the 
Shopkeeper. 

** * Well, then, give me a gourd of water.’ 

" ' The water is at the bottom of the well.* 

" ‘ Then give me a guava.’ 

“ * The guava is still on the tree.' 

” Feigning dismay at these repeated rebuffs, the Snatcher 
takes a few steps backwards and suddenly stops, for the Pig, in 
the person of a small urchin of barely five years old, gives forth a 
timid grunt. 

“ ‘ What is the animal I hear in your stable ? * 

M ‘ It is a spotted pig.' 


” * What kind of spots has it ? ’ 

" * Red on its paws and white on its tail. It has every per¬ 
fection, and the less I feed it the fatter it gets.' 

" * Really 1 Will you take a mat for it ?' (A mat is a piece 
of iron which is used for exchange, and worth about a 
penny.) 

” * No, it is not for sale.' 

" The dialogue continues; the Snatcher increasing his offer up 
to a set of gongs, but the Shopkeeper is not to be tempted. At 
length the Snatcher is weary, and pretends to leave the shop. 
Tho game seems to be over, but the children enjoy it too much 
to allow it to be cut short, so there is a general burst of laughter 
when the Shopkeeper in her most wheedling voice recalls the 
customer before he has proceeded very far. 

" * Here, Pig-snatcher, come in ! I have changed my mind, 
and I will sell it to you for a broken cup.’ 

" The Snatcher, delighted at this unexpected turn of events, 
hastens to secure his prize, but is prevented from moving out 
of the circle formed by the children. He clasps a girl of about 
twelve, who represents one of the doors of the house, and shakes 
her by the shoulders. 

" * What is this door made of ? ' he asks. 

" * It is of ironwood,' replies the Shopkeeper. Burglary in 
that quarter is doomed to failure, the Snatcher thinks, and finds 
a younger girl. 

“ * Of what wood is this one ? ' 

“ ‘ Teak.’ 

" ‘ Still too strong. What of this third ? ' 

" ' Oh, that one 1 It is made of rotten fibres,’ the Shopkeeper 
cries. 

“ On that the encircling chain snaps suddenly. The Snatcher, 
who is no other than the tiger in human form, darts at the Pig. 
Despairing squeals. A savage roar. The village dogs appear on 
the scene, and amid peals of merry laughter the game comes to 
an end.” 

It should be mentioned that amongst the Mol, tho terrible 
tiger, which is a man-eating scourge of their villages, is regarded 
with the greatest awe and is raised almost to the rank of a deity. 
This respect of their elders for the tiger is, we see, thus reflected 
in the Moi children's games. 
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The Black Magic of the East. 

Amazing Tricks of Eastern Conjurers, Related by People 
who have Seen them Performed, and Here set Down. 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


writing this account of wonder¬ 
ful, and apparently inex¬ 
plicable, tricks performed by 
native conjurers in Eastern 
lands, I should like to say that 
friends of my own who have 
spent many years in India 
and other parts of the East, 
have given me their personal 
accounts of marvellous tricks, 
as seen by themselves many 
a time, and to these I shall 
add some of my own similar experiences in Arab lands. 

It is a not infrequent plan of English magicians to cast 
ridicule on the clever tricks performed in the East, and to 
pretend to explain them on the ground of “hypnotism,” 
" trance,” " blank state of mind,” ” self-delusion,” etc., on 
the part of the audiences who see them. But in reply to 
such unsatisfactory explanations we may fairly ask one or 
two pertinent questions. Firstly, if the audiences in India, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt, and Mesopotamia—audiences 
composed not only of natives, but also of well-educated, 
smart, and often keenly-observant and strong-nerved 
military, naval, and civilian Europeans—can be thus so 
easily deluded and hypnotised, as English conjurers aver, 
why don't the latter themselves do some of these same 
tricks by hypnotising British audiences too ? It is abso¬ 
lutely foolish to suppose that a mass of soldiers and 
sailors can, every one of them, be hypnotised by Eastern 
magicians but not by English ones ! Again, if Eastern 
conjurers can do these tricks out in the open-air, without 
any stage accessories, so to speak, why can't English ones 
do them inside, with all the extra advantages thus at 
their disposal ? Lastly, since, as I shall show, there are 
extant undoubted photographs, showing the actual per¬ 
formances of some of these tricks in the East, how can any 
sane person continue to persist in statements that they 
are merely delusions of the audience and the result of 
clever hypnotism ? 

My friend. Sergeant S. J. Wothers, of the East Surrey 
Regiment, gave me an account of how he and several 
other men of that regiment saw the ” Indian Rope Trick ” 
performed in a barrack-square in India. But the Rev. 
C. D. Fothergill, of Drax Vicarage, Selby, has a cutting 
from the Civil and Military Gazette, of Lahore, in 1898 , 
which gives the story of this same trick rather fuller than 
the Sergeant’s, as related to me, so I here give the account as 
per that cutting, without any alteration. 

The conjurer took into his hand a large ball of thin twine 
and, after having tied one end to his sack, threw the ball into 
the air with all his strength. Instead of falling, the ball 
seemed to rise in the air, rise slowly till it vanished into tne 
heavens or, rather, into the clouds overhead. There were 
no houses near for it to have fallen into, and besides, we could 
see .the twine for a great distance, straight up in the air. 

The juggler then ordered the little boy, who had once before 
helped to astonish us, to mount up the string. Seizing the 
thin twine with his hands and feet, the little boy climbed up 
with all the agility of a monkey. Gradually and gradually 
he grew smaller, tiJJ he also, like the twine, vanished from 
our eyes. 

The juggler then took no more notice of him, but proceeded 
to perform some minor tricks. After a while, he declared that 
he required his son’s help and called to him to come down. 
A voice from the air replied that he would not. 

After trying some persuasion, the juggler got angry and 


ordered the boy to descend on pain of death. Again having 
received a reply in the negative, the enraged man seized a long 
knife, and climbed hand over hand up the twine, holding the 
knife between his teeth, and disappeared, in his turn, like the 
boy, in the blue sky overhead. 

Suddenly a scream vibrated through the air, and, to the 
unutterable horror of the spectators, drops of blood began to 
fall from the spot where the juggler had disappeared into the sky. 
Then the boy fell, dismembered—first nis legs, then his body, 
and lastly his head. 

After the boy’s head had touched the ground the juggler slid 
down the twine, the knife, all bloody, at his waist, and leisurely 
gathered up the members of the child, and placed them, together 
with the twine, which he pulled down, under a cloth. 

He then gathered up the rest of his apparatus and removed 
the sheet. From under it arose the same identical boy, 
whole and intact; there were no mangled remains and no 
blood. 

The Rev. Mr. Fothergill adds about this almost the very 
words which Sergeant Wothers used in describing his 
experiences to me : ” The trick seems absolutely impos- 
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sible ; but that does not prove that, somehow or other, it 
cannot be done. And for myself,” added the Sergeant, 
“ nobody will make me believe I was hypnotised when I 
and my comrades saw it done. And I did see it w r ith my 
own eyes, of that I'm quite certain ! ” 

Apropos of this same trick) I might add that Lieut. F. W. 
Holmes, V.C., M.M., of the Yorkshire Regiment—surely 
such a man is not one likely to have " nerves ” or to be 
easily ” hypnotised,” or to be simply deceived altogether 1 
—writes :— 
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THE BLACK MAGIC OF THE EAST 


” When stationed in India in June, 1917 , I saw the trick 
known as the ' Indian Rope Trick/ performed, and took 
several photographs of it from the windows of my bungalow. 
The result appears exactly as one saw it with the naked 
eye. The boy is shown at the top of the rope, which 
itself has the appearance of a bent pole.” 

Another spectator of the same trick states that he, too, 
has a photograph, taken whilst the conjurer was doing 
the thing, and that this picture clearly shows the boy-up- 
the-pole as a veritable item and not a fantasy. So it is 
difficult to say why English magic-workers still persist, 
against the testimony of hundreds and hundreds of folk 
who have for many decades witnessed the performances 
in India, that everybody who sees it is deluded and foolish 
beyond all experience of such things. 

My friend Commander Hennessey, R.N.R., who has 
spent many years in India, tells me other astonishing 
tricks he has watched the 
fakirs perform there, besides 
the one just described, which 
he saw done many times in 
various places. One trick 
which always surprised him 
was the following :— 

A conjurer who had a high 
reputation in the Punjab came 
on the scene with an ordinary 
basket and a small boy. After 
doing several minor tricks, this 
man opened the basket, which 
was only just big enough to 
hold the boy inside it in any 
case, showed it empty, passed 
it round for inspection, and 
then ordered the lad to get in. 

The basket being fastened 
up again with the boy inside 
it, the man then passed a 
sword through the basket, so 
that the blade-point came out 
at the other side. He did this 
each way of the basket, whilst 
piercing screams were heard 
from the interior, and blood 
began to flow under it, to the 
horror of the spectators. Then, 
suddenly, the magician laughed, 
threw open the basket, and it 
was seen to be quite empty, 
whilst at the same time the 
boy, shouting and laughing, 
descended from a tree near by 
and ran into the midst of the 
audience. 

How could this possibly be done ? The Commander 
professes himself—even with his wide knowledge of fakirs 
and their works !—quite unable to answer. But that it 
was done he can testify—and his family also 1 —beyond 
any question. And he says he cannot imagine that he 
and those who saw it with their own eyes were every one 
hypnotised and made to believe anything ! If that can 
so easily be done, indeed, why, he asks, could not such a 
magician hypnotise a whole naval squadron and so make 
it inefficient to a degree ? 

Th# same gentleman and his twin-sisters have told me 
more than once how they witnessed clever Indian conjurers 
do the famous mango-tree trick. This varies a little as 
done by different fakirs, but the general outline of it is 
as follows :— 

The man shows his audience a small flower-pot quite 
empty. Into this he drops particles of fresh soil, rubbing 
them in his hand as he does so, and showing them all the 
time, so that it is perfectly impossible for even the least 
exterior thing to be hidden amongst the soil. When the 
pot is nearly full, the conjurer puts in a tiny seed, which 
he has just shown to the folk around, and then he covers 
the whole with a black cloth. 


He squats on the ground, mutters incantations, rubs his 
hands a little way above the cloth, and after a time lifts 
the latter up a bit. To the amazement of the audience, 
there appears a tiny plant sprouting above the soil ! Then 
again replacing the cloth carefully, the conjurer continues 
his former performance for a minute or two, during which 
the people watching can actually see the cloth gradually 
rising slowly, as if being pushed up ! In a little while 
the man raises the cover once more, and lo ! there is quite 
a small tree beginning to grow from the pot ! He repeats 
the previous ceremony, raises the cloth a third time, and 
to the utter confounding of the folk about him, there is 
seen a mango-tree in full trim, about as large as the ordinary 
pot-geranium. 

How is this wonderful trick done ? The Commander 
admits frankly that it passes his wit to tell. But that it is 
done there can be no possible shadow of doubt, for thousands 
of white folk and natives have 
watched the performance of 
it in various places and at 
various times. 

Let me now recount some 
surprising things I myself have 
seen the Arabian magicians do 
in Northern Africa. These 
are as inexplicable to me as 
most of those which my friends 
have described ; and it will 
take a tremendous lot of talk 
and sarcasm on the part of 
English conjurers to make me 
believe I was hypnotised— 
together with all the large 
audiences of white and black 
lolk who saw them at the 
safne time. 

Into the big ” sok ” at 
Tangier, as I and some English 
companions strolled idly about, 
there came one day two con¬ 
jurers and snake-charmers. 
They made a pitch, began their 
snake-charming, and showed 
us some interesting, but not 
very surprising, tricks with 
the snakes, whilst a large 
crowd encircled them, with us 
British folk in the front rank. 
Then, after several minor per¬ 
formances, they did the fol¬ 
lowing, in some manner w'hich 
I have never yet understood 
at all. 

The older man—about fifty 
years of age—stood upright, and the younger one—about 
thirty—sat on his haunches on the ground. The latter 
played on a native instrument some awful ” tunes,” and 
the other man took from the bag of snakes several pieces of 
straw. These he broke into small shps, and ran another piece 
round their middle, till they were for all the world hke a 
small parcel of tooth-picks tied up. He then put the wffiole 
little bundle of straw into his mouth and began to chew it. 

In a minute or two he spat out this chewed stuff into the 
palm of his hand, and w r e saw clearly that it was now a mass 
of half-digested straw mixed with saliva, as one would 
have expected. Then he chewed it a bit longer, and we 
were surprised to notice that his cheeks began to sw f ell 
visibly, whilst his eyes also began to stand out prominently. 
Indeed, these two factors increased so much that I and others 
got really alarmed, for it seemed as if his cheeks must 
certainly burst, and his eyes actually fall out 1 

Just as we stared in amazement, almost expecting this, 
we saw a slight puff of smoke come from between his 
nearly closed lips, and this smoke gradually grew in thick¬ 
ness and volume until it became such a great cloud as to 
utterly obscure many of the crowd around the performers. 
It lasted a minute or two in this astonishing density, then 
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by degrees faded away, until the man again appeared with 
ordinary face and eyes. Smilingly he then spat into his 
palm once more, and we saw just the merest trace of 
straw amid the spittle. He closed his fingers on this, held 
it thus for a few seconds, then suddenly opened his hand. 
In a moment there issued quite a good-sized flame from 
what had been that trace of straw I It blazed for a minute, 
then flickered, and finally expired. 

How was this surprising trick done ? I don’t know 
a bit 1 But certainly it was done, and was not merely 
a delusion. For I have here before me a photograph, 
taken “ on the quiet ” by a Kodak. This was the clever 
work of a lady with our party, who stood at the back of 
the crowd ; and it shows the cloud of smoke as I just 
described, half-obscuring the magician himself, as w r ell 
as the watching folk. 

When I think of these strange magical items—per¬ 
formances I myself have witnessed, as well as those seen 
by personal friends whose veracity and testimony are 
unquestionable—I always recall the Biblical witness to 
the powers of Eastern Magicians in the black art ever so 
long ago. Are we not told that in Egypt, after the signs 
worked by Moses and Aaron, at God’s command, before 
Pharaoh, ” the magicians also did so with their enchant¬ 
ments ” ? Was there not a witch at Endor who could 
so cleverly work the black magic as to make Saul really 
believe he saw Samuel’s spirit ? Verily, these professors 
of conjuring and magic in the East have always been a 
marvellous and amazing fraternity. 

Let me recount another striking trick I myself witnessed 
that was done by Eastern magicians. Indeed, I actually 
took part in the working of this trick, and was thereby 
made to look as big a simpleton as the veriest numbskull 1 
Yet nobody was more astounded—I might almost frankly 
say “ frightened ”—than myself ! 

On a raised platform stood two native conjurers with a 
little lad. They set down a large, but light, wooden box 
which had a padlock in front. 

From the watching crowd I 
and a soldier were invited to 
step forward and assist in 
the performance. We did. 

And I Shall not readily forget 
what happened. 

The wooden box was turned 
every w T ay, with the lid wide 
open, to show the spectators 
that it was empty. It was 
struck, both by the Hindoo 
conjurers and ourselves, to 
show there was no false 
bottom. Then one of the 
men went behind a screen, 
and the boy was ordered to 
get into the box, and obeyed. 

The soldier was given the key, 
and asked to lock up the box 
securely, which he did. Then 
the key was handed- to me 
to be placed in my pocket. 

Determined to keep it safe 
at all costs, I put it in my'' 
inside coat-pocket and but¬ 
toned up my coat, much to 
the amusement of both crowd 
and conjurers. 

The man then called out 
and asked the boy if he was 
still inside the box ; and un¬ 
questionably from its interior 
he replied “ Yes.” Then he 
begged the soldier and myself 
to help him to fasten up the 
box with a strong rope that 
lay on the platform. We 
did so, and tied the box 
round on every side, securing 


the rope at last by two good knots. After which the man 
who had been directing us said he would just go behind 
the curtain for a minute to see a friend, whilst we watched 
the box. 

Now, let me say here that I fejt sure I knew what was 
about to happen in this trick, though I couldn't for the 
life of me see how it possibly could come to pass, seeing 
what we had done. I guessed, of course, that when we 
opened the box again, the boy would somehow have 
disappeared. It staggered me to imagine how this could 
occur, seeing that the soldier and I had made quite sure that 
there was no hole in the platform below the box by pull¬ 
ing it forward a yard beyond where it was at the start. 
However, there you are ! 

Two minutes later, instead of our old friend returning 
to us who stood on each side of that box, there came on the 
platform the other conjurer, who asked where ” Ahmed ” 
was. We told him Ahmed had gone out. Then he asked 
after the boy, and we said the lad was in the box. He 
called into it, asking whether the child was still there, 
and the answer came ” Yes.” ” Ah, well, we must have 
him out! ” said the man. ” Let us take off the rope.” 

We did this, and threw it down on the stage. Then 
he asked who locked the box, who had the key, and had 
I yet got it ? We answered him, and I produced the key, 
much to my own relief, for I began to fear—as the crowd 
round us laughed !—that somehow it had been spirited 
away, and thus I should look foolish ! However, I got 
out the key, and at the request of the conjurer, the soldier, 
not I, unlocked the box. Then I was requested to lift 
up the lid whilst the people around strained their n&cks 
to see what had happened. Of course I knew what to 
expect! The box would be empty !—in spite of our 
vigilance—though how was quite inexplicable to me ! 
So I lifted up the lid carefully, keeping my eyes fixed on the 
interior as I did so. Then came the greatest surprise of my 
life I Indeed it was so amazing that I fairly reeled and fell 

back with a prolonged ” Oh ! " 
For, from out the box some¬ 
one jumped like a flash. It 
was not the little boy ! No, 
the box itself was not empty 
Nor did the little boy we had 
put in it come out again ! 
But, with a yell, there sprang 
from the box the very conjurer 
who had helped us to fasten 
it with the boy inside, whilst 
at the same moment another 
. shout from our rear, apprised 
us and the other spectators 
that the boy himself was 
running up into the crowd. 

Now, how did this come 
about ? How was the trick 
done ? I can’t for a minute 
pretend even to suggest to 
you. But it happened ex¬ 
actly as I have described ; 
an*l I frankly confess I was 
never so amazed, and so 
frightened in a way, in all 
my life. Even to-day it seems 
to me, as I look back on it, 
perfectly inexplicable, in the 
face of what that soldier and 
myself did ! And he was 
just as astounded, and nearly 
as frightened as I was when 
the second Hindoo jumped 
out of that box ! 

Verily, Eastern magic is a 
black art, and Eastern ma¬ 
gicians, despite the slighting 
remarks made by Western con¬ 
jurers about them, are the last 
word in mystery and surprise. 



PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 

Father [with big stick ): “Come here, you young rascal!" 

Son : 44 Not I, father 1 you said you believed in total disarmament.” 
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What Practice and Combination can bring about. 

By REV. W. T. HAVARD, M.A., C.F. 

(Welsh International, Mother Country, and Llanelly R.F.C.). 




be a good forward, the first 
necessity is to be in good 
condition. The real forward 
game in Rugby is one of the 
most strenuous and hardest 
undertakings in the world of 
sport. Not only must the 
forward use all his weight 
and strength in the scrum 
and also expend his energy 
in the line out, but he should 
be on the ball the whole time, 
following up the backs when they get going and assisting 
them in attack, and also be prepared to back them up in 
defence. So it means being on the run until the whistle 
goes. 

The old type of cart-horse forward, who was only asked 
to push in the scrum and do the heavy work in the line 
out, is fast disappearing. The modem forward of the best 
type is the man who has w r eight for scrum and uses it, 
w r ho is speedy*and can carry his weight in the open, and 
be able to pass, field, and kick in the open field like a 
back. 

To fulfil all these conditions it requires brawn but also 
brain and exceptional training. One has to be thoroughly 
fit in every way, though great care should be taken to 
avoid staleness and over training, which is often more 
detrimental to a side than under training. An over-trained 
forw ard lacks the power, the fire, and the dash which are 
so positively essential. 

It has so often been stated as to seem almost unnecessary 
for me to repeat, that the real pivot on. which the success 
of any Rugby match restg is the forwards. If they play 
so well as to overcome their opponents, the w^ay is clear 
for either themselves or the backs to score ; if the forwards 
fail to beat their rivals, then it is ten to one that their 
side will find it extremely difficult, if not quite beyond 
their powders, to make up for the forward failure by sur¬ 
passing triumphs of the backs. 

One might, perhaps, be allowed to put the statement 
thus, as a trifle more exact: Superior backs behind 
moderate forwards, just about holding their own against 
the other eight, may win the match ; good backs behind 
superior forwards will almost certainly win the match ; 
tnoderate backs behind beaten forwards will never w r in the 
game. From which I trust you will admic that my remark 
as to forwards being really the pivot of the game is true 
and fair, since so much hangs on their attitude right from 
the very kick-off of the game. 

I think, too, most folk who w r atch a Rugby game, and 


still more so the players themselves, realise that the key is 
the possession of the ball in the scrum. They have, of 
course, many chances of securing it in the loose-play or 
when thrown in from touch. But still it is true that the 
majority of their chances of controlling and sending on the 
ball wull arise from the scrum. Such being the case, it 
becomes of paramount importance that any boy wdio 
washes to make a name for himself as a superior exponent 
of forward play, must know how to take the greatest 
advantage of the ball w'hen it is in the scrimmage, and 
must understand full}'' the principles of play, in order 
to make the most of the ball w r hen it is in that position. 

Now, there are three methods by which forwards of a 
side may obtain control of the ball against their opponents 
when a scrum is formed, and work it for the advantage of 
their side. I may set down these three as follows :— 

(1) They may push the ball before them through the 
scrum, shoving their rivals off it and out of the w'ay ; 

(2) they may heel it out behind them to their own backs ; 
and (3) they may wheel the scrum, and go off at a tangent, 
so to speak, carrying the ball away in front of them clear 
of the opposing eight. 

My chief object in writing this article is to show young 
players in the forward fine how they can do these three 
things to the best advantage, so as to lead to subsequent 
success. 

With regard to the first method, naturally success in 
the carrying out of the project will depend on the relative 
weight and power of the opposing eight. You cannot go 
right through any pack of worthy rivals unless your own 
eight has a superiority in combination of weight, strength, 
and skill. I do not say in weight alone, because obviously 
a pack w'hich weighs somewhat less than its opponents as 

whole may nevertheless be so smart and clever in using 
what weight it possesses in the right way, or at the critical 
moment, as to more than make up for what it lacks in 
actual avoirdupois. I have often seen a good light Welsh 
club pack, badly outweighted, yet get more of the ball 
from the scrum and finally even push a heavier weight 
before them. 

This was the reward of honest scrummaging, tight 
packing, and good heeling. Although badly pushed at 
the beginning of the game, they pushed so solidly that no 
amount of pushing on the part of the other side could 
break them up, and they heeled out under these adverse 
conditions quite as often as their heavier opponents. 

What really tells in this way in the scrunt is having the 
knack of using your combined strength at the right second ; 
of getting it into action all together; of making a sound 
fulcrum which enables you all to “ give the shove " exactly 
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at the most satisfactory moment, so as to get the best effect 
from every ounce of cohesion, together with a perfection 
of understanding between you and your fellows as to what 
to do and when to do it. Added to which I ought, perhaps, 
to put such a formation of the men in the scrimmage as 
shall best conduce to obtaining the various ends here 
mentioned. 

So, given the " combined strength ” I spoke of above 
when you scrum, there is no doubt whatever you will 
find solid clean pushing of the hardest type very paying 
and effective, and, given good dribbling powers, much 
ground ought to be gained; and, once a pack of lusty 
forwards gets going in the manner described they wall 
usually take a good deal of stopping. 

But here, young players especially need a word of 
caution. All your work in the scrimmage, all the splendid 
success of your combination and smartness there, will 
avail but little if you permit yourself to fall into what too 
often proves a ready trap, viz., overrunning the ball. By 
that w r e mean if you go so fast, or so carelessly, after break¬ 
ing through the opposing eight, as to 
lose control of the ball, to kick it too 
far in front of you, or to send it 
accidentally into some position where 
you are not able easily to retain the 
pow er over it that you had on leaving 
the scrum. This is a common fault 
of forwards, more particularly in 
young and inexperienced teams, and 
you must strive hard against it right 
from your entering the ranks of any 
decent fifteen. I have known some 
eights pay dearly for a mistake of 
this kind, nay, for even not realising 
the craftiness of their opponents with 
respect to it! For it is no unusual 
thing for a clever eight, when once 
they find their rivals are stronger in 
the scrum and that therefore they 
themselves cannot control the ball 
there, to allow' the unsuspecting 
opposing fonvards to break through 
and run clean over the ball in the pro¬ 
cess ; on which the crafty ones at once 
pounce on the left ball and, almost 
ere the others have grasped what has 
happened, they are astounded to see 
it travelling fast towards their own 
goal, instead of being at their feet 
and going to their rivals' line. 

And now a word as to dribbling. An error commonly 
committed on the Rugger field by many a forward is to 
try and carry through a dribble on his own ; he may very 
occasionally succeed, but more often not, as the ball is 
hard to control and tapping the ball forward just the right 
distance is much harder than it looks. The best method 
is to dribble in a bunch—the bunch headed by three followed 
up by others, the three taking care not to come too 
near one another, and then by cross dribbling—that is, by 
gently kicking the ball forward from one to the ^ther— 
overcoming the defence becomes much simplified. 

It sometimes happens that one pack will beat the other 
for possession of the ball in the majority of scrums ; there¬ 
fore to counterbalance this the weaker forwards should 
adopt the method of breaking up quickly from the scrum 
and smother the attacking backs, and this policy often 
succeeds if the weaker forwards are fast and clever enough 
in the open. 

Under such conditions it is preferable for the better 
heeling pack to vary its tactics, and, instead of heeling out 
every time, to retain the ball in the second rank, and just 
as the second pack break up to go light through with the 
ball. This variation wall prove a great surprise, and often 
a great success, as the measure of opposition the solid 
pack meets when the other pack has been broken up is 
more or less negligible. 

Heeling-out has now become a most important part of a 


good forward’s work in the scrimmage, and the cleverer 
a set of fonvards are at heeling-out smartly and skilfully, 
the more likely is their side to find itself in front at the 
end of the game. Successful heeling depends on your 
being active, tricky, and quick to grasp your leader's in¬ 
tentions and wishes during the scrimmage. The ball 
should be passed back from the front rank of forwards 
to those behind, and again to the men behind them, as 
neatly and surely as possible. Each man ought to know 
instinctively exactly where it is at any given second, or, 
rather, at any fraction of a second, and the whole combina¬ 
tion must be ready to break up and to undertake fresh 
movements as soon as ever it is seen that the halves of 
its side have got possession of the ball. 

Now let rie say here, at once, that heeling-out is not the 
easy matter certain people, spectators and inexperienced 
youngsters, might fancy, even when the eight have got 
clear control of the ball. Forwards are too fond of heeling 
out in a desperate hurry, with the result that the ball is 
not heeled easily and quickly and cleanly into the waiting 
hands of the half-back. It is often 
kicked too far by the last line of 
forwards, or sent screwwise, so as to 
be almost unholdable by the halt 
even if he touches it. Other times 
you may find the ball heeled out so 
slowly that no half in the world could 
get it and be off with it, or pass it to 
a confrere, before the opposing halves 
were upon him and a host of other 
enemies too! Thus, by either of 
these faults, not only is the advantage 
previously gained by clever work lost 
to the side, but opportunities for the 
halves or three-quarters to attack are 
thrown away, leaving the side in a 
worse position than it was. 

Heeling-out, then, is a real science, 
which all boys who desire to play 
well in the forward line should study 
closely. The heeling must be done at 
the proper speed ; it must be done 
by concerted and combined under¬ 
standing ; it must be effective and 
smart in order to be really useful. 

Successful heeling will depend a 
good deal on the cleverness of the 
" hooker,'* and, as far as is possible, 
the same forward should act as hooker 
in every scrum. But the cleverest 
hooker in the world cannot bring his science into play 
unless he gets properly supported by his own pack. In 
other words, there must be so much weight behind him that 
he can with ease swing his feet to hook the ball. There 
should be sufficient weight behind and support on either 
side that he almost swings clear of the ground. I knew 
once of a clever hooker who in the scrimmage actually did 
swung clear, supported by the men on either side and held 
by sufficient weight behind, with the result that for the 
other side to get possession of the ball was almost an 
impossibility. The hooker in the pack should not be 
expected to push very much. His job is to hook the ball, 
and it is the job of the pack to see that he is given a 
reasonable opportunity in every scrum. 

Now w r e come to the third case, that of wheeling the 
scrimmage. This method is most effective, and perhaps 
to-day as valuable as any for getting away with the ball. 
But it needs two things to make it thoroughly successful 
time after time, namely, sheer weight for pushing opponents 
and extremely keen insight on the part of the leader of 
the eight as to the very fraction of a second which is the 
crucial instant for carrying out the movement. 

A side adopts wheeling while it is being pressed ; and 
always remember, boys, to wheel towards the nearest touch 
line, never towards the open w'hen on the defence. Once 
you have hooked the ball, keep it between the feet of the 
second and third ranks; then, at the word of command 
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from the pack-leader, the side of the scrum nearest to touch 
redoubles its efforts, the other side easing off and coming 
round. The man responsible for the wheeling should 
be the " lock ” man in the last rank. As soon as the 
wheel is completed, the three men in the flank of the scrum 
in attendance on the lock (who should still have the ball) 
carry through the dribble, taking care to keep near to touch 
till the danger is past. One thing, however, is of paramount? 
importance in this movement, and that is speed. 

The movement must be carried out in a flash, for if 
your opponents get an inkling of what you are trying 
they will hinder you carrying it out. There always comes 
one particular moment when the opposing right are off 
their guard, or not exerting themselves during the push¬ 
ing, and if your leader can make you understand what 
he means, the way may be paved for a fine score as the 
result of cleverness and smartness. 

Before I close I would like to make a remark or two 
about the formation of the eight in the scrimmage. This 
point has of late years seen various views advanced with 
regard to it, and though Rugby football has been played 
for long decades as the science it undoubtedly is, yet 
even to-day many famous leaders of forward-eights have 
different notions as to which sort of formation in the 
scrimmage succeeds best and pays most. 

The Welsh method is almost invariably 3-2-3, and, with¬ 
out a doubt, they have produced some of the finest for¬ 
ward packs that ever played the 
greatest of all games. The 3-2-3 
method is the one which commends 
itself to a pack with a wing forward. 

The Colonial method 2-3-2 is one 
which we have seen a good deal of, 
the wing forward acting as scrum half 
and wing forwrard. This method, 
apart from detracting from the merits 
of Rugby by introducing spoiling 
tactics, is undoubtedly not as good 
as the old system as always played 
in the Old Country and as played 
to-day. With regard to packing, in 
the scrum the front rank should con¬ 
sist of the shortest and most solid for¬ 
wards, with the middle man “ hooker/* 
who should make the greatest use of 
the other two as his supports for 
swinging. The second rank should 
be slightly bigger and should re¬ 
member to keep tightly locked to¬ 
gether. Behind them, and binding 
them and the whole scrum in a well- 
knit pack, comes the lock, who should 
be the heaviest and strongest man of 


the eight. And it is also essential that he, on whose 
insight and work depend the cohesion of the pack, should 
have a thorough knowledge of scrum formation so as to 
know how to direct the others. The remaining two 
forwards should take care to push slightly towards the 
centre of the scrum so as to ensure that their weight 
should help the hooker and not be dissipated in any 
direction. 

The reason for putting the shortest men in the front 
rank and the tallest in the last is as follows:—If you 
meet a pack which puts its big men in front you get clean 
under them and their weight is neutralised. The tendency 
prevalent among boys to-day is to pack high, but this is 
a fatal mistake. Pack low, keep together, shove together; 
given a good hooker you will assuredly gain possession of 
the ball. 

What is of real importance for boys to understand, how¬ 
ever, is that it does matter very much as to the way forwards 
arrange themselves in the scrum, and as to how they get 
down. I (and no doubt you, too,) have, before to-day, 
seen forwards in boys' matches who appeared to think it 
didn’t matter at all, so long as they got down somehow 
or somewhere, and pushed their hardest. But scientific 
combination tells tremendously in this, as in everything 
else relating to games wherein a number of players take 
part, and where even’’ man is but a spoke in the whole 
wheel, meant to make it roll on as effectively as possible 
towards a desired end. 

And, boys, if you would make first- 
class forwards, never fail to follow up 
quickly and strongly when the ball 
gets away, whether carried by your 
side or the rival one. The forward 
who finds in a stirring game of Rugby 
that he has nothing to do is surely out 
of his element altogether; he ought to 
be off the field ! Every forward can 
always be following-up, either in 
attack or in defence, so long as he 
keeps on-side. Many a try has been 
won by smart folio wing-up; many a 
fine chance has been quite lost by 
lazy or negligent action in this de¬ 
partment. 

All would-be good forwards should 
make a practice of being on the ball 
the whole time. To me it has seemed 
more than once as though this matter 
of following-up is where more for¬ 
wards fail than in any other part of 
the game. Watch even a really good 
team play, and see if you don't agree 
with me, too, about this. 



Up Hill. 


T HEY rolled the snowball up the hill! 

At every roll 'twas bigger still 1 
.They laughed and pushed it, with a will— 
And said, “What fun 1 ” did Tom and Bill. 

They helped a comrade up life’s hill, 

In later years, did Tom and Bill. 

The chnm had doubts and fears and dread— 

He wanted to go down instead 1 
But, as Tom pushed, and Billy’s smile 
Made light the steepness of the mile, 


Hope, pluck, and grit, and courage-glow, 

Increased like rolling ball of snow I 

And when all three had gained the crest, 

They paused a little while for rest. 

The one who had been coward-weak, 

Of thanks for succour tried to speak: 

They laughed and said—did Tom and Bill— 

“ No, thanks 1 We always loved a hill 1 ’’ 

Lillian Card. 
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Author of "The Myttery of Ah Jim.’* "Subma:ine U 93.*’ “The Race RotfciJ the World,’’etc. 

(Illustrated by George Soper.) 

chapter IX. 

HOW WB JOURNBYED INTO THE WILDERNESS AND GAME TO OBELISK HILL, AND HOW 
CAPTAIN CROUCH MADE H’S EXCURSIONS INTO THE DESERT. 


E left the ship at Alexandria, 
and after staying three 
weeks in Cairo, where we 
procured Arab and Sudan¬ 
ese attendants, we pro¬ 
ceeded up the Nile in one 
of the flat-bottomed boats 
that run to Assouan, our 
destination being Khar¬ 
toum. 

To describe the manifold 
beauties of the Sacre 4 
River, which from time 
immemorial has watered 
this land of mystery and romance, were to fill a volume in 
itself. Those who have never seen the desert from the 
banks of the Nile have never looked upon a scene without 
parallel in the world. Palm trees, bending as in adoration, 
at the water's edge; sycamores, spreading their generous 
shade upon the burning sand ; picturesque, poverty-stricken 
villages, whence little, naked children come rushing out to 
see the boat go by ; now and again, the crumbled ruins of 
an ancient and forgotten civilisation ; the temples and 
paved courts of excavated cities, sphinxes, pyramids, and 
pillars. And all around—the desert, extending as far as the 
eye can reach, with a far oasis towards which, perhaps, a 
caravan progresses, the camels moving slowly in single file. 
The red glow of sunset; the blue night, alive with stars ; 
at dawn, the mirage—magic in the sky. And then the hills 
close in, as if they would crush us—arid, barren, in¬ 
hospitable hills ; and we find ourselves in the midst of 
the roaring of the waters. And we continue southward, 
climbing the cataracts, working our way into the heart of 
Africa, towards the burning south. It is the most wonderful 
journey that any man can make. 

In Khartoum, Captain Crouch secured two river boats, 
by means of which we intended to navigate the Sobat. 
Every detail of our journey had to be thought out in ad¬ 
vance. Our way would be easy as far as the town of Ajak, 


to which place Europeans had journeyed before. But be¬ 
yond that point we would find ourselves in the Unknown. 
MacAndrew's map made mention of a cataract, above 
which was a Niwak village. Beyond this, an unnamed 
tributary flowed into the Sobat from the south-west, which, 
after a distance of about forty miles, turned at right angles, 
and thence flowed from the south-east. 

In the bend of the tributary was “ Obelisk Hill," of which 
there was a full description in one of Josephus Mac Andrew’s 
note-books. It was at this place that Captain Crouch, 
who, by general assent, had become the leader of the 
expedition, intended to establish a base, from which we 
might strike across the desert to the south-east. 

It would be tedious to give a detailed account of our 
journey up the rivers. I know that I was weary of the 
whole business long before we reached the mouth of the 
Sobat. Captain Crouch was the personification of physical 
energy. He selected our camping places; he supplied us 
with game to eat, so that there was no necessity to break 
into our store of provisions. He was always the first up in 
the morning and the last to lie down to sleep at njght. 

MacAndrew, too, worked hard, never hesitating to set his 
shoulder to the tow-rope when it was necessary to tow the 
boats up-stream against the current of the river. I did 
what I could to help whenever there was occasion ; but 
I fear that my strength was inconsiderable, and I was 
generally in the way. 

As for Mr. Wang, he would sleep all day, in spite of the 
great heat of the sun. One of the characteristics of this 
extraordinary man was that he appeared to be able to go 
to sleep at will. There were times when he did nothing 
but sleep; there were times when he would go for days 
and nights without closing his eyes, and would never seem 
fatigued. As he said himself, " Why sleep when there 
is work to do ? Why keep awake when there is nothing 
whatever to do ? " This was, perhaps, as sound in theory 
as it was—to the ordinary person—impossible to put into 
practice. The fact that Mr. Wang was able to do it un¬ 
doubtedly accounted for his marvellous vitality and health. 
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We had not been three days upon the Sobat when I 
fell into a fever and was obliged to dose myself with 
quinine. We were now a distance of nearly two thousand 
miles from Alexandria. The current of the river was swift. 
We were in the heart of the tropics. Vegetation was 
scant. At mid-day the sun blazed like a furnace imme¬ 
diately overhead. The sand beneath our feet was hot to 
the touch, and remained so even long after nightfall. 
From sundown to dawn we were plagued by myriads of 
insects; mosquitoes, that droned about us ceaselessly, 
biting MacAndrew, Crouch, and myself so severely that 
our faces were disfigured. As for Mr. Wang, nothing 
touched him. Smiling, he would sit in the stern of the boat, 
fanning himself, 
watching others 
work. 

As we journeyed 
onward we came 
into a land teem¬ 
ing with animals 
of every kind. I 
have never seen 
so many birds. 

Wherever there 
were mud flats 
upon the. river, 
they gathered in 
their millions. I 
am no naturalist, 
but I recognised 
the flamingo and 
the sacred ibis, 
and that kind of 
crane that is dis¬ 
tinguished by a 
tuft of feathers on 
the crown of its 
head. Then there were herds of jackals, like great, savage 
dogs, bounding over the plain ; and I have seen a wart- 
hog, with his great curved tusks, charge into the midst of 
one of these jackal herds and scatter them left and right. 
Neither shall I ever forget the night when I first heard the 
panting roar of a hunting lion. The sound came from 
somewhere quite near the place where we were encamped 
upon the river bank ; and, I confess, I awoke in fear and 
trembling. I awakened Mr. Wang, who was sleeping by 
my side. 

He sat up and listened. I can see his round face now, 
with his eyps turned sideways and his mouth wide open. 
He nodded to me pleasantly. 

“ Yes/* said he, " it’s a lion.** 

And he lay down again—and went to sleep. 

Then a shiver went through me. It was as if I became 
petrified. Fear had numbed the limbs of my body. I 
saw, creeping stealthily towards me, a black shadow. 
I could neither cry out nor move. 

The shadow passed, and in the moonlight I recognised 
the figure of Captain Crouch. I could see his little tuft 
of goat's beard and his great, hooked nose. He was going 
on all fours, and in One hand he carried a rifle. 

He crept silently into the thickets. And after a few 
minutes, during which it was as if I found it impossible to 
breathe, the sound of a rifle smote the silence of the night. 

Immediately a flock of birds got up from some rushes 
near at hand, and I heard the sound of their wings die 
away in the distance. Then came a noise like thunder— 
the earth itself seemed to shake, the air to vibrate. It was 
the death-roar of the king of beasts. 

In a minute the whole camp was in an uproar. The 
Arabs were gesticulating violently, and shouting at the 
top of their voices. The Sudanese were rushing here and 
there. And Crouch strolled back with his rifle under his 
arm, smoking his great curved pipe, a smile of triumph 
on his face. 

For many years Captain Crouch had been a big game 
shot, but that night he had killed the lion of his life. 
He told us the next day that he had but one ambition—to 


have the head stuffed and set up in the Explorers* Club 
in Bond Street, that Edward Harden might look at it and 
grind his teeth in envy. 

It was about four or five days after this memorable 
night that we reached the town of Ajak. The natives, 
who proved to be quite friendly, told us that we would be 
ill-advised to venture farther to the south. They said 
that beyond the desert there was a country inhabited by 
a strange and powerful race. More than this we could get 
nothing out of them. From Ajak we journeyed into a 
savage country of rolling hills, covered with a dense scrub. 
The river became more swift as it narrowed, so that 
every one of us was obliged to toil for long hours at the 

tow-ropes. 

I shall never for¬ 
get those days. I 
was footsore and 
soon became ex- 
hausted; my 
hands were blis¬ 
tered and my 
shoulders bruised. 
But I worked with 
a will with the 
little strength that 
I possessed ; and I 
like to think that 
my companions 
were grateful to me 
for the little I did 
to help. 

We now saw a 
new aspect of Mr. 
Wang. Day and 
night he worked, 
and he was always 
cheerful, encourag¬ 
ing us with the hope that we must soon arrive at the 
Niwak village marked on Josephus MacAndrew’s map. 

It must be understood that we had now left the Sobat 
and were journeying up the tributary, which is not marked 
on any published map. The country was broken and hilly 
—a wild, barren region, which appeared to be uninhabited. 
We knew that before we reached the village we must come 
to the cataract. It was, therefore, with feelings of intense 
gratification that, one evening, when we were working up¬ 
stream by the light of the moon, we heard in the distance 
the dull roar of falling water. 

Presently the surface of the river became much disturbed, 
sfnd we could see patches of foam floating past us in the 
moonlight. 

We ran the boats ashore and pitched our camp, resolved to 
go no farther that evening. The following morning Crouch 
and Mr. Wang went forward to explore, and came back with 
the news that the cataract was not more than a mile ahead. 

We towed the two boats within a few hundred yards of 
the foot of the rapids, and then unloaded them and lifted 
them out of the water. This time, it was I who went 
forward with Captain Crouch, and came to the Niwak vil¬ 
lage ; but we experienced the greatest difficulty in making 
the inhabitants understand. They were very ignorant and 
savage people, almost wholly without clothes. They were 
exceedingly alarmed at our appearance, but, I am sure, 
they were no more frightened of me than I was of them. 

Captain Crouch, however, walked up to them without 
fear or embarrassment, and finding that he could not make 
them understand in Arabic or any of the native languages 
with which he was familiar, he proceeded to converse by 
means of pantomime, in which method of conveying ideas 
he was an adept. 

It was quite evident that the majority of the natives had 
never before beheld a white man. In the end, we managed 
to persuade several of the men, by means of offering them 
some of the glass beads we had brought with us, to 
accompany us to the foot of the rapids and to help carry 
our baggage and empty boats up-stream, to a safe point 
beyond the cataract. 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
VIII.—Eskimo Kayak. 
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The more I think of the dangers that encompassed us 
in those days, the more I wonder at myself. For all we 
knew, when we walked into that village, we might have 
been put instantly, to death. But Crouch had a wide ex¬ 
perience of African races. He assured nie that they were 
very like dogs ; if you were frightened of them, they bit 
you ; if you addressed them boldly, they were servile and 
obedient. 

It took several hours to convey all our belongings past 
the rapids. The next day we rested and made quite good 
friends with the people of the village, the whole community, 
men, women, and children, coming out to have a look at 
us. My gold-rimmed spectacles caused infinite delight. 

And now began the last stage of our river journey. The 
tributary flowed through a deep ravine ; and since the 
current was even stronger than before, it was harder work 
than ever to tow the boats. Our destination was Obelisk 


matter, the harder I found it to be hopeful. Not so my 
companions. Captain Crouch was resolute. We all looked to 
him for orders. During the two weeks, when we remained 
camped at Obelisk Hill, he spoke little; but I could see 
that he was busy making his plans. 

Then our Sudanese and Arab attendants refused to 
accompany us. They had heard rumours in the Niwak 
village ; and it was plain to see that no power on earth 
could dissuade them from returning to the Nile. Crouch . 
promised them that they should not be asked to cross the 
desert; but he had work for them to do, before he would 
allow them to return down-stream in one of the boats. 

The next two days the little captain was shooting among 
the hills, which abounded in game. He returned to camp 
each evening with a number of an exceedingly small species 
of antelope. These he skinned, drying the skins in the 
sun. Out of these skins he made a number of water-bottles, 


Hill. I think I was the most anxious of all our party to 
reach the place, for I felt that if I was called upon to 
continue to perform the duties of a barge horse, I would, 
sooner or later, drop in my tracks. Moreover, the obelisk 
was evidently a relic of the civilisation of Ancient Egypt. 
It was described as bearing a marked resemblance to 
Cleopatra's Needle, situated on the top of a conical hill 
on the right bank of the river. 

We came forth from the ravine quite suddenly, early 
one morning—and there was the obelisk straight in front 


similar to those that are used by the natives of India. 
Watching Crouch at work, I marvelled at the way in which 
he used his needle. 

These rough and ready water-bottles were filled with water 
from the river. Anti then Captain Crouch, four Sudanese, 
and MacAndrew set out towards the desert. 

They were absent for three days. Mr. Wang and myself 
remained in camp, I writ¬ 
ing up my diary and ex¬ 
amining the obelisk, con- 



ai «Q T rAnfpco m\r Vi*»arf TaotWI fnr ir»\r So far cerning which I was able 
we had found everything precisely as Josephus had told to record several interest 

us. Ajak, the undiscovered 
tributary, the cataract, and 
the Niwak village—we had 
come to each in turn ; and 
yet, it seemed to me, that 
this obelisk, situated exactly 
as he had said, on the top of 
a conical hill, was- the first 
direct proof we had had of 
the possible existence of the 
Tomb of Serophis and the 
city of Mituni-Harpi. 

We camped that night at 
the foot of the hill, but on 
the other side of the river. 

Earlier in the afternoon 1 
had ascended the hill in 
company with MacAndrew. 

I had hoped to be‘able to 
read the inscriptions on the 
obelisk; but I found these 
had been entirely obliterated 
by the action of sandstorms 


blowing across the desert 

to the west. The stone "The shadow passed, and in the moonlight I recognised the figure of Captain Crouch.’* 


from which the obelisk had 


(See page 142.) 


been cut was exceedingly 

soft, and it was a wonder to me that the monument had 
remained standing throughout so many centuries. 

Our course now lay due south-west by the compass. 
The note-books and the map informed us that we would 
have to pass through a country of arid, bush-grown hills, 
before we came out upon the great desert, across which, 
upon the map, Josephus MacAndrew had written the words : 
“Here, upon this sandy waste, the sun heats like fire 

We were now about to leave the river valley. We 
believed in our hearts that the city of Mituni-Harpi, a 
remnant of the civilisation of the Past, and the Tomb of 
Serophis, in which was buried a fabulous treasure, lay 
before us. But we were separated from our goal by a 
trackless, fiery desert. We had no means of knowing 
whether we could hope to traverse it. If we crossed the 
hills and set foot upon that wilderness, we took our lives 
in our hands. What supplies and ammunition we decided 
to take with us, we would have to carry. We searched 
in vain in the note-books for any information concerning 
water upon the desert. We noticed that no oasis was 
marked upon the map. And the more I thought of the 


ing observations. As for Mr. Wang, he £lept upon the 
river bank, stretched at his full length, his hands folded 
upon his stomach. He appeared to consider that we were 
perfectly safe. I had no such feeling of security. 

When Captain Crouch returned, he was well pleased with 
the success of his expedition. He had gained the margin 
of the desert, and had left a water-skin at the foot of the 
hills, which they reached late at night after starting from 
the river at dawn. At this place they slept, dividing the 
water from another water-skin between the six of them. 
With four skins remaining, they had set out before daybreak 
the. following day, making a forced march across the desert, 
taking a compass bearing. At midday they had dropped 
another water-skin, burying it in a heap of sand which 
served to mark the spot. Late that night, many miles 
farther on across the desert, they had deposited still another 
water-skin in a similar mannfcr. 

Drinking the water in the fifth skin, they returned the 
next day, having one skin left to last them during the 
return journey. Everyone of the party was parched with 
thirst when they regained the river. They went down on 
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their hands and knees at the water’s edge and drank like 
beasts of burden. 

Captain Crouch's second and last journey was even 
more arduous. On this occasion MacAndrew and himself 
were absent for four days. Once again, they started at 
daybreak and, travelling faster than before, reached the 
extremity of the hills not long after sundown. Thence, 
without halting, they pushed on all through the night, 
* and reached the first halting-place upon the desert at eight 
o’clock on the following morning. In other words, they 
travelled for twenty-six hours through the burning heat 
of the day without a drop of water. They drank the con¬ 
tents of one skin between them, and then lay down to sleep 
upon the burning sand, exposed to the full rays of the sun. 

Both Crouch and MacAndrew were blistered terribly, 
and even the natives suffered from the heat. For all that, 
at sundown they resumed their journey, but lost their 
way, and did not find the second desert halting-place until 
long after daybreak. 

They were now so consumed by thirst that they were 


obliged to drink the contents of two w’ater-skins. More¬ 
over, the natives protested that they were unable to go 
any farther; whereupon Captain Crouch himself set out 
that night with a single water-skin, which he left at mid¬ 
night at a far point in the desert, and then returned, finding 
his companions at about ten o'clock in the morning. They 
started back upon their tracks across the sand in the blazing 
heat of the day, carrying the two remaining water-skins 
with them. One they consumed at the first desert halting- 
place, and the other at the foot of the hills. When they 
regained our camp at Obelisk Hill, they were like men who 
had returned from the terrors of the nether regions. They 
were haggard in countenance, blistered by the sun, and 
their eyes had the wild, savage appearance of men who had 
looked upon the face of death. 

The next night the four natives held Captain Crouch 
to the terms of his contract. They were paid off and, 
taking one of the boats from which we had off-loaded our 
stores, they returned down-stream, heartily glad to be quit 
of us, as it was plain enough to see 


CHAPTER X. 

HERE, UPON THIS SANDY WASTE. THE SUN BRATS LIKE FIRE. 


O me the situation in which 
we found ourselves was 
alarming. We were in the 
very heart of Africa; in 
all probability, there was 
not another white man 
within a thousand miles of 
us. If disaster befell us, no 
one could come to our help. 
Neither had we any means 
of communicating with the 
civilised world. Often I 
could not help thinking of 
all this as I lay awake 
under the tropic, starlit sky, too troubled and anxious to 
sleep. But I am sure that neither Captain Crouch, Mac¬ 
Andrew, nor Mr. Wang ever wasted a moment's thought 
upon the perils that surrounded us. 

We had brought with us several knapsacks, and four of 
these we filled with ammunition—both for our rifles and 
revolvers—a medicine chest, a few cooking utensils, a 
limited supply of food. Captain Crouch's famous case of 
glass eyes, Mr. Wang's make-up box, and several other 
articles that Crouch considered necessary, such as a tele¬ 
scope and a compass. MacAndrew carried his uncle’s note¬ 
books ; Captain Crouch, who might be termed the navi¬ 
gator of the expedition, took possession of the map; whereas 
I was entrusted with the scarabaeus. I hold the opinion 
that we were more like pack animals than human beings 
when we were fully equipped. One evening, shortly before 
nightfall, we set out upon our hazardous journey, guided 
by Captain Crouch. 

Daybreak found us still among the hills, and Crouch 
wisely decided not to attempt to march in the heat of the 
day. We found a shady place, and there we halted ; and 
I for one was glad enough of a rest. 

Crouch went out with a shot-gun and brought back a 
brace of birds that resembled sand-grouse, and these were 
cooked upon a slow fire, and very good they were to eat. 
We were not permitted to drink, however, though each in 
turn was allowed to moisten his lips with a handful of water 
from one of the water-skins we carried. Of these there 
were three, and I regret to admit that I was the only one of 
the party who was not given this additional weight to carry. 

At nightfall we resumed our journey, and about two 
hours before daybreak we came to the place where the 
hills ended and the great desert began. 

I shall never forget the scene that we witnessed upon 
that wonderful tropic night, as we stood upon the last 
ridge of the hills. A full moon was sinking in the west, 


and this flooded the desert with a pale, iridescent light, 
so that it looked like a mighty sea. And then, the dawn 
came from out of the east, behind us, and the light spread 
across the level plain like the incoming of a flowing tide. 

As a rule, the daylight brings confidence and hope. But 
the light of that dawn filled my heart with the sinking 
feeling of despair. To the south and to the west, as far as 
the eye could reach, there was nothing to be seen—no 
hill, no tree, no stream—nothing but an illimitable stretch 
of burning, golden sand. 

I looked in vain for the mountains upon the far horizon, 
the mountains beyond which lay the Road of Sitting Scribes, 
leading to the wonderful city of Mituni-Harpi. I looked 
in vain for the hills, upon the steep face of which were said 
to be carved the two colossi and the great flight of steps. 

There was nothing. The desert was like the ocean. It 
faded away into space, a land of death and desolation, a 
country without hope. 

Captain Crouch had been obliged to wait for daylight 
in order to find the place where he had hidden the water¬ 
skin. When we found it, we camped in a narrow gully, 
where we were well protected from the heat of the sun, 
and welcome, indeed, was the water, though it was far 
from cool. 

We began our march across the desert about six^o’clock 
that evening. It was easy to follow the trail made by 
Crouch on his two previous journeys. Even in the moon¬ 
light, we could see the footprints on the sand. 

It was terribly hard work, for our feet sank to the ankles. 
Wo halted repeatedly to rest and to remove our knap¬ 
sacks from our shoulders, but we were not allowed to drink. 
Even at midnight the sand was quite hot to the touch. 

We found the first desert halting-place without difficulty. 
The water-skin had been buried under a conical heap of 
sand, about six feet in height. We took it out and drank 
half the contents before throwing ourselves down upon the 
ground and preparing ourselves for sleep. x 

The great heat of the sun awakened us. There was no 
shade. The desert was like an oven. Exhausted as I 
was, I could not sleep in that blazing furnace. 

There were insects in the sand. Invisible things that 
bit. I lay upon my back, with closed eyes, and the rays 
of the sun struck through my eyelids like red-hot irons. 

But Crouch would not let us drink. He told us that we 
must keep our three water-skins, until we were beyond 
his farthest desert point. He could not say how far that 
was from the mountains. We must trust to Divine Provi¬ 
dence ; for the moment we set foot upon the desert our lives 
were no longer in our own hands. It might be that we were 
destined to die of heat and thirst in the midst of this parched 
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and arid waste ; it might be God’s will that we should 
cross the desert in safety and come to the colossi and the 
Road of Sitting Scribes. We must steel our hearts and be 
brave. 

At sunset we were allowed to drink what remained in 
the water-skin. That water was hot, but it served its 
purpose and quenched our raging thirst. Then Crouch 
told us that he intended to do a forced march that, night. 
We must use every effort to push forward in the greatest 
haste. 

We started at seven, in the cool of evening. We marched 
in single file ; Crouch leading, Mac Andrew second, myself 
third, and Mr. Wang bringing up the rear. 

Crouch’s pace was terrific. He followed the trail, taking 
tong, swinging steps. Once or twice he broke into a song. 
As for myself, I had no heart to sing. I felt that, at any 
moment, my legs might give way from under me. I ached 
in every limb. 

But I was determined not to give in ; and I think deter¬ 
mination is worth as much as physical strength. 

Soon after eleven, we arrived at the second desert 
halting-place, w 
and my heart 
sank within 
me when I 
heard that 
Crouch had 
decided to 
push on. 

We were to 
carry this 
third skin 
with us, so 
that w e 
should have 
four full 
water-skins to 
take with us 
into the 
farthermost 
part of the 
desert. But, 
weak and ex¬ 
hausted as I 
was, I would 
not permit 
Captain 
Crouch to 
carry the ex¬ 
tra weight, as 

he generously proposed to do. It was due to me to do my 
share, and I refused to accept his offer. 

But, I fear, my heart was stronger than my body. For, 
after half an hour’s marching, in the comparative cool of 
the early morning, I began to stagger like a man the worse 
for drink. I saw the stars swimming above me in the 
heavens, and the tall figure of Mac Andrew, immediately 
before me in the moonlight, was vague and indistinct. 

I was on the point of throwing myself upon the ground and 
asking my companions to go on and leave me alone to die, 
when suddenly the water-skin was taken from my shoulder. 

" I guess, Professor,'* said Mr. Wang, “ I’ll see you 
through. Just keep your nose to the trail and think of 
the journey’s end, and you’ll get there right enough.” 

I was too weak to argue, to resent. I let him carry my 
load. In doing so, he was saving my life. He knew that, 
and so did I. 

Daybreak found us still upon the trail. The footmarks 
in the sand which we were following were those only of 
Captain Crouch. Fortunately, during the few days that 
had lapsed, there had been no wind to disturb the even 
surface of the desert. 

The footmarks led us to the fourth and last water-skin, 
where Crouch had buried it under the sand. But the sun 
was by then high, the heat terrific ; .and I remember, when 
Crouch gave the word, we flung ourselves upon the water¬ 
skin like savage beasts. 


11 We lay together, endeavouring to shield 
awful day." (See page 146.) 


The day passed like the one before; insects, thirst, 
sleeplessness, heat insufferable. Shading our eyes, we 
scanned the horizon to the south-west, but could see no 
sign of distant hills. To-morrow's journey would plunge 
us into Uncertainty ; the die would be cast. 

If we could trust the map, we should be already nearly 
half-way across the desert. If the map was not drawn to 
scale—and there was nothing to show that it was—we 
might run short of water, and then De^th awaited us— 
Death and the great vultures which now and then were 
visible, soaring hundreds of feet in the sky—the only sign 
of life in all the midst of that indescribable and endless 
wilderness. 

I am sure that Crouch was wise to allow us to sleep during 
the earlier part of the night. I for one could not have gone 
on without a few hours’ rest—for there was no rest under 
the scorching rays of the sun. We began our march, if I 
remember rightly, at about one o’clock in the morning, 
after drinking the remains of the last desert water-skin. 

I allowed 
Mr. Wang to 
carry my load. 
I knew it 
would be 
foolish to at¬ 
tempt to do so 
myself. We 
had, there¬ 
fore, the four 
skins we had 
brought with 
us from the 
river; but we had 
no idea as to 
how many miles 
of desert we still 
had to cross. It 
was all a gamble 
—a gamble with 
Death. And I 
saw by the glint 
in Captain 
Crouch’s eyes 
that he loved it. 
He was a man 
who, all his life, 
had toyed with 
one another, throughout the whole of that jjf e an( j danger 

as a juggler plays 
with knives. 

At daybreak, Crouch called a halt, and, drinking a little 
water, we secured a few hours’ rest before the heat became 
insufferable. 

We were on the march again that evening, and travelled 
many miles throughout the night, halting at about three 
o’clock in the morning in order to obtain a little sleep be¬ 
fore the sun arose in its fury. That morning, we emptied 
the fourth water-skin, which Mr. Wang had so generously 
carried for me. Looking at him, I perceived that he had 
suffered considerably. Although he was an Oriental and 
accustomed to tropical climates, having spent much of his 
life in the south of China, he had over-exerted himself 
and was in a very exhausted condition. In these few days 
he had lost much in weight, and there were deep, black rings 
around his eyes, which were no longer bright and animated. 

For the next three days we continued upon our journey, 
marching, as a rule, by night or during the early morning 
hours. By Crouch's orders, we consumed our water liter¬ 
ally a mouthful at a time ; and I do not think there was 
ever a moment when I was not so parched by thirst that 
my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. 

As we penetrated farther into the desert, the heat-became 
more and more intense. As we emptied each water-skin 
we cast it away. Mr. Wang’s first, and then MacAndrew's, 
so that on the sixth day of our journey across the desert 
we were left with only the water-skin that was carried by 
Captain Crouch. 
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“It was about midday that, quite suddenly, 1 lost conscious* 


ness. When 1 recovered my senses, Mr. Wang was bending over me, trying to lift me up. He made a noble effort to 


Realising that the time was come for a supreme effort, 
if our lives were to be saved, we marched as early as three 
o’clock in the afternoon, under the full rays of the sun. 
The perspiration poured from our faces, as, one after the 
mother, we staggered upon our way. 

At nightfall, Crouch gave each of us half a pannikin 
of water, which was actually hot. But our inexorable 
commander would not permit us to halt. We must push 
on, he told us, or else perish miserably upon the desert. 

That night there came a hot, moist wind from the south, 
that stirred up the sand, which got irito our eyes and 
nostrils and choked us if we opened our mouths. 

Hour followed hour. It was a tragic pilgrimage. I 
stumbled forward like one half insensible. I seemed to have 
lost the sense of feeling in all my limbs. I had certainly 
lost all power of thinking. I moved mechanically — like 
something wound up, but which was rapidly running down. 

Then came the first signs of dawn upon the eastern 
skyline; and, at a word from Crouch, we flung down our 
knapsacks and our arms, and our wearied bodies as well, 
upon the parched, yielding sand. 

Daybreak upon that fateful morning I am never likely 
to forget. As the light spread, the desert opened before us, 
all around us — treeless, glowing, vast. 

We stood upon a ridge, for the desert was undulating, 
like a silent sea upon which there is a heavy swell. The 
breeze still blew from the south, and so stirred the sand that 
it lay over the plain like a mist, above six feet in height. 

Above this sand-mist, the atmosphere was yet clear, 
and it was possible to see for miles. And nothing what¬ 
soever was visible, except in one direction — towards the 
south-west. And there, standing before us across the 
horizon like a wall, was a mass of solid rock. The desert's 
end! The goal of our endeavour ! Weak and exhausted as 
we were, we could not refrain from a cheer ; and I know 
that I silently offered thanks to God, and I saw that Captain 
Crouch’s lips also moved in prayer. 

But we were not yet out of our danger ; for, even as we 


gazed in rapfure at the mountains before us, the wind 
continued to rise ; and, looking towards the south, we 
saw approaching something that was like a cloud, driving 
forward across the face of the desert. 

Crouch gave us water to drink ; and soon afterwards, 
the sun was blotted out, and we found ourselves in the 
midst of a furious sand-storm. 

If we opened our eyes, we were blinded. If we spoke, 
the sand was hurled into our throats. We were deafened, 
rendered sightless, and dumb. We lay together, endeavour¬ 
ing to shield one another, throughout the whole of that awful 
day — powerless even to rise. 

The storm lasted for thirty-six hours, during which time 
we were obliged to consume the greater part of our limited 
supply of water. Moreover, when we again shouldered 
our knapsacks to continue the march by night, we 
discovered to our dismay that they were half as heavy 
again, by reason of the large quantities of sand that had 
been driven through the webbing. 

Daylight showed the wall of rock towards which w’e had 
been marching to be appreciably nearer, but still some miles 
ahead. On the other hand, there was not one of the four 
of us who had not reached the limit of his powers of en¬ 
durance. Crouch, who had set a magnificent example 
’throughout, was reduced to a skeleton. Mr. Wang was a 
mere shadow of his former self. As for MacAndrew, I 
verily believe that during those terrible final hours, the 
man developed that form of insanity which afterwards 
consumed him. His eyes started from his head and were 
more wild-looking than ever. His thin lips were pressed 
tightly together. He spoke to no one, but trudged for¬ 
ward, staring savagely in front of him at the wall of 
rock, with features contorted like those of a man who is 
running a race. 

A race it was. A race with Death—the worst of deaths : 
from thirst. We were all conscious of our peril; we knew 
that, at any moment, exhaustion might overcome us, 
and we w’ould die—with the goal in sight. 
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carry me, but succeeded in doing so for not more than twenty paces, when he, too, fell to the ground.” 


Crouch divided the rest of the water between us, taking, 
I noticed—with that heroic generosity that was characteristic 
of the man—less himself than he gave to each of us. Then 
we set forward, in the burning heat of day, making our 
final effort to reach our goal. 

Slower and slower became our progress as the day wore on. 
Wang and myself fell behind. MacAndrew, outstepping 
even Crouch, was far ahead. He seemed possessed of a 
kind of supernatural energy. He went stumbling through 
the sand, which flew at his feet, at a kind of jog-trot, and 
never once looked back, to see if we were following. 

It was about midday that, quite suddenly, I lost con¬ 
sciousness. The heat and the constant exertion proved too 
much for me ; I fell to the ground in a swoon. 

When 1 recovered my senses, Mr. Wang was bending over 
me, trying to lift me up. He made a noble effort to carry 
me, but succeeded in doing so for not more than twenty 
paces, when he, too, fell to the ground. 

We lay side by side for some minutes, with our eyes 
closed, and that remorseless sun beating down upon us 
from above. We were like men already dead. My throat 
ached with thirst. I felt as if my tongue was on fire. 
My eyes were bloodshot from the sand ; my hands and 
face so blistered that the slightest touch was pain. The 
barrel of the rifle I carried \vas like a bar of heated iron. 

I made no attempt to rise. I knew that any such effort 
was bound to end in failure. I just lay where I had fallen, 
and awaited my lingering death. And then I was lifted 
from the ground, and realised that Captain Crouch had 
returned and was carrying me in his arms. 


I looked back and saw that Wang was following. I 
looked forward and saw MacAndrew, staggering like a blind 
man, towards the wall of rock, towards two mighty figures, 
each of which appeared more than two hundred feet in 
height, that stood forth like great giants, facing one an¬ 
other, on the margin of the desert. 

I no longer had the power to utter any exclamation. I 
saw also that neither Crouch nor Mr. Wang could speak. The 
eyes of both of them were fixed upon the two gigantic 
images, towaids which we were battling forward. 

These figures I knew of old. On the left hand, carved 
upon the face of the ro£k, was an image of the Ancient 
Egyptian god, Thot, with the head of the sacred ibis ; 
on the right was the jackal-headed Anubis, the Lord of 
Death. In the clearness of the atmosphere, we could 
see these quaint figures quite distinctly, though they were 
still more than a mile away. They stood close to one 
another, each with a hand extended, as if pointing the way 
to the flight of steps that was our goal. 

Then Crouch, still holding me in his arms, fell to the 
ground. He was assisted to his feet by Wang, who was 
following close behind us. I saw that, if I did not master 
myself and gather together what little strength that re¬ 
mained to me, we would all three perish where we stood ; 
for certain it was that neither Crouch nor Mr. Wang could 
carry me another yard. We had forgotten all about 
MacAndrew, who was now approaching the colossi. With 
open mouths and staring eyes, we joined hands and 
dragged each other forward across the burning sand. 

Presently we heard a loud shout in front of us. It 
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was almost a screech. Looking up—for our eyes had been 
fixed upon the ground—we saw MacAndrew throw his 
arms into the air and fall down upon his face. 

Before we could reach him he sprang to his feet again 
and, casting down his knapsack and his rifle, he set oft 
running like one bereft of sense. 

He fell again near the foot of the precipice, and this time 
was unable to rise, but continued to'go forward on hands 
and knees. We came to the place where he had left his 
knapsack, and here we, too, flung ourselves upon the 
ground. We were gathered together like frightened chil¬ 
dren, watching MacAndrew crawling up the great zigzag 
staircase that was cut in the face of the cliff. 

At the top he disappeared. We waited, in all probability 
over an hour. And then, for the first time for forty-eight 


hours—during which not one of us had spoken—we heard the 
sound of a human voice. MacAndrew hailed us from above. 

“ Water ! ” he cried. “ I have found water ! We are 
saved ! ” 

Crouch, revived by hope, rose to his feet and forged his 
way to the foot of the cliff, whence he ascended the flight 
of steps. Wang and 1 followed him, but we were too weak 
to attempt to mount that mighty staircase. We seated 
ourselves upon the ground, and in a little time Crouch 
came to us with a pannikin of cool, sweet water, that was 
like the nectar of the gods. It was more than that. It 
was life and hope and strength and courage. We had 
crossed the sandy waste where “ the sun beats like fire/' 
Mystery and danger might lie before us ; but, never again— 
the torture we had endured. 


CHAPTER XI. 

HOW WE CAME TO THE ROAD OF SITTING SCRIBES. 


HE phenomenon of finding 
water at the top of a cliff, 
when there is none at a lower 
level is, in this case, easily 
explained by the fact that the 
sand of the desert lay upon 
a hard impermeable stratum 
through which no water 
could penetrate. The face 
of the cliff itself was com¬ 
posed of the same impervious 
rock, whilst the subsoil of the 
plateau beyond was gravel. 
At all events, not two hun¬ 
dred yards from the head of the steps was a spring of 
pure, cold water, at the side of which we went down on 
our hands and knees, and drank like beasts of burden. 

We had seen no water since we had left the river, on the 
other side of the desert. In those days, we had always 
pitched our camp as far away from the river bank as pos¬ 
sible, by reason of the large number of mosquitoes that 
Swarmed in the vicinity of the stream. One species of these 
insects which we had observed was a kind that extends in 
a “ belt ” across the whole of Africa to the south. The 
bite of these insects has no ill effect upon human beings, 
but is fatal to all hoofed animals, such as cattle and horses. 
We had learned of the existence of this deadly fly, in the 
valley of the unknown tributary of the Sobat, from Josephus 
MacAndrew’s notes ; and that was the reason why we had 
made no attempt to cross the desert on camels. Camels 
could net have survived so far south. 

When we had quenched the thirst that consumed us, 
without troubling to unpack our knapsacks, we flung our¬ 
selves down upon the ground, and immediately fell asleep, 
in the shade of the trees surrounding the pool. 

When I woke at daybreak, I found that Captain Crouch 
had already made a fire, upon which he was boiling a kettle. 
And a few minutes afterwards, the four of us were seated 
on the ground eating a hearty breakfast. 

We then, for the first time, took stock of our surround¬ 
ings. It was as if we had come from the nether regions 
into the enchanted garden of Armida, described by the 
Buddhist writers. We had passed days in the sweltering 
heat, without shade, without water, without rest. In that 
glaring wilderness there was nothing to be seen but sand 
that glittered in the sun so fiercely that the glare was blind¬ 
ing. We found ourselves now in* a country of green trees 
and long, waving grass ; the air was cooler and invigora¬ 
ting. The water of the stream bubbling at our feet made 
niusic that was like magic in our ears. 

I will endeavour to describe the scene. It will live for 
ever in my memory. 

We were camped at the top of the cliff; and below us. 


to the north, the desert extended as far as the eye could 
r^ach—that illimitable and relentless plain of burning, 
golden sand. To the south, the country was spread before 
us like a map. A stretch of rolling grass-land extended for 
about forty miles ; and so clear was the atmosphere that 
the mountains beyond looked quite near at hand. Here 
and there, there were hillocks, tree-covered and scattered 
with boulders. From the spring at our feet a tiny brook 
wandered down the slope, to join with other streams ; 
so that eventually a river was formed which we could see 
for miles, winding across the plain, bearing, as it seemed, 
towards the left—that is to say, to the south—in order to 
circumvent the mountains. 

About a quarter of a mile from the place w’here we were, 
two stone images, each about twenty feet in height, had 
been erected, facing one another. And no sooner had I 
observed these images than I sprang to my feet and hastened 
toward them, in order to examine them more closely- In 
design, each resembled the famous Sitting Scribe that w r as 
discovered at Saqqara. Both statues w'ere so worn and 
mutilated, by the continuous action of wand and water 
throughout the centuries, that their features were barely 
distinguishable. Each Sitting Scribe w r as seated cross- 
legged on a flat pedestal, a roll of papyrus stretched across 
the knees. They were represented without clothes, and 
wore their hair in the straight-cut fashion of the Ancient 
Egyptians. But the great wonder of the thing w*as not 
to be found in these two images, but in the fact that, as 
far as the eye could reach, just such another pair had been 
placed, facing one another, at intervals of about half a mile. 
From the hili-top one could see these mute, insensible 
statues becoming smaller and smaller in the distance, 
until they r faded out of sight, somewhere to the south of 
the hills. 

There could be no doubt that, as Josephus MacAndrew 
had said, they marked a former road that ran, in an almost 
straight line, from the great flight of steps to the city of 
Mituni-Harpi. 

It would be impossible for me to endeavour to describe 
my feelings of enthusiasm. In a few' hours, after cne night’s 
rest, ■ I had forgotten all about the perils and hardships I 
had undergone ; I thought nothing of the dangers that w'ere 
yet to come. This Road of Sitting Scribes was in itself a 
w r onderful discovery, rivalling those that had been made by 
Mariette. I looked at the mountains in the distance in 
amazement, knowing that there was now no doubt that 
beyond lay the place that was called Mituni-Harpi, and the 
Tomb of Serophis, the former Prince of Thebes. 

During the day, we rested upon the hill-top, in the de¬ 
lightful shade of the trees ; and I spoke to my companions 
of my hopes. I have no doubt that my enthusiasm carried 
me away. I had neglected to consider that there could 
still be any difficulties in front of us. I spoke as if my 
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three companions and myself might go down the Road of 
Sitting Scribes as the Ancient Egyptians had been wont 
to pass in days gone by—with the clash of cymbals, the 
blowing of trumpets, and the joyful beating of drums. Eor 
a moment, I was carried away by my own words ; for 1 
wished for nothing but to set eyes upon the city of Mituni- 
Harpi. I was brought to realise that I was but building 
castles in the air, by the grim but tolerant smile that I 
observed upon the lips of Captain Crouch. Crouch was a 
practical man. I suppose I never was. 

“ Professor,” said he, ” you speak as if the rest of our 
journey would be very easy. There, I am afraid, we differ. 
I believe the worst is yet to come.” 

” The worst ! ” I exclaimed in alarm, remembering the 
terrors of the desert. 

” I mean danger,” said Crouch. ” You, Professor, ap¬ 
pear to have observed a great deal. But it does not 
interest me to listen to your account of the wonders of the 
two Colossi, carved in the cliff, or to hear you speak of the 
Sitting Scribes. Have you failed to notice that the country 
before us is cultivated ? ” 

” Cultivated ? ” I repeated. 

Crouch nodded. 

” I can’t say that I have,” said I. 

Crouch handed me his telescope. " Look through that,” 
said he. ” For once, Professor, leave ancient monuments 
alone. Study the details of the country.” 

I did as he told me, directing the telescope slowly and 
carefully over the country that lay between us and the 
mountains. I saw at once that Crouch was right. Here 
and there, especially upon the banks of the river, were 
little patches which resembled rice or wheat fields ; while 
in several places large herds of cattle were grazing. 

I gave the telescope back to the Captain. ” Yes,” said 
I, ” the plain is inhabited.” 

” You have seen houses ? ” asked Crouch. 

I shook my head. 

** You are not so observant,” said he. He got to his 
feet and pointed out a hillock about a mile away. Direct¬ 
ing the telescope as he bade me, 1 perceived for the 
first time a sriiall village, consisting of about half a 
dozen houses, before which I could see people moving to 
and fro. 

Without a word, 1 again gave the telescope back to 
Crouch, who had evidently already discussed the situation 
with both MacAndrew and Mr. Wang. 

1 seated myself upon a knapsack. ” What are we to 
do ? ” I asked, addressing myself to Captain Crouch. 

He took out his pipe, filled it with his vile tobacco, 
and for some moments puffed clouds of smoke into the air. 

” It seems to me,” said he at lasf, ” the next few hours 
will decide our fate. We can’t remain here for long without 
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being discovered. I suppose, no one suggests that we are 
to return ? " 

He paused, as if waiting for an answer. To me, death 
itself were better a thousand times than to go back to that 
scorching wilderness of sand. 

“ Very well,” Crouch went on, since no one answered ; 
“ the time has come. Professor, when we must rely, to a 
very large extent, upon you. So far, everything Josephus 
has told us has proved to be correct. \J ; e may therefore 
take it that these people, whose city lies beyond the moun¬ 
tains, and who evidently inhabit the plain that lies before 
us, speak the language of the Ancient Egyptians. Now, 
you understand it. You can write it and read it. You 


know a great deal concerning their habits and customs. 
I've had a considerable amount of experience with modern 
savages ; but, I know nothing whatsoever about ancient 
civilisations. For all that, I’ve got an idea that, if we 
tackle these people the wrong way, each one of us will be 
a dead man, in less time than it takes to snuff a candle. , 
I take it, Professor, the Ancient Egyptians were not noted 
for being kind ? ” * 

“On the contrary," said I,“they were exceptionally cruel.” 

I believe Crouch was going on ; but just then Mr. 
Wang behaved in a very extraordinary manner. He held 
a finger to his lips, signing to us to be quiet, and then carried 
the same hand to his ear. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CONCERNING THE CHARIOTEER THAT WE BEHELD UPON THE PLAIN. AND HOW OUR PLAY WAS CAST. 



W E listened, and after a while were able to hear 
distinctly the clatter of a horse’s hoofs. Mr. 
Wang immediately threw himself upon the 
ground, and then began to crawl on hands and 
knees in the direction of a great boulder, where he beckoned 
us to his side. We joined him as quickly as we could, 
creeping through the long grass in the same manner as 
Mr. Wang. 

Peering cautiously over the boulder, we observed a 
large striped hyena travelling across the plain at its 
peculiar wolf-like canter. The animal was evidently ex¬ 
hausted ; for, as it passed quite close to us, we observed 
that its tongue was lolling from its mouth. 

However, we did not continue to regard the animal for 
long ; for presently there appeared 
out of a little declivity upon the 
plain a sight that held us rooted in 
amazement. 

This was a man in a light two¬ 
wheeled chariot. He stood leaning 
slightly forward, holding the reins in 
both hands, and at the same time 
grasping an enormous bow. He wore 
no clothes, but a richly embroidered 
loin-cloth, whilst around his neck was 
a necklace of sparkling jewels. His 
long hair flew' out behind him, as the 
horse tore onwards at a gallop. 

He w r as a w'ell-made, muscular 
man, probably about tjiirty years oi 
age. His chariot flew past us at a 
distance of not more than fifty 
yards. As for the horse, I have 
seldom seen so magnificent an 
animal. It w r as a pure Arab, with 
a tail long enough to reach the 
ground. Upon the crown of its head 
was a huge plume, of the same colour 
as the horse itself—that is to say, 
coal-black. 

Even as we looked, the man threw' his reins over his left 
forearm, so that they rested in the crook of the elbow. 
With the same movement he snatched an arrow from a 
large quiver, which was attached to the chariot in much 
the same place as the bucket of the whip irt a modern 
vehicle. As quick as lightning, he placed the arrow in the 
bow', which he drew back to its full extent. 

As the arrow flew upon its way, he let out a shout 
that was so fierce and exultant that, I confess, I was 
afraid. Surely there was never a finer shot from a 
bow since this weapon of antiquity w ? as first invented. 
The arrow caught the hyena behind the left shoulder, 
and must have transfixed its heart. For the animal 
rolled head over heels, and then lay stone dead upon the 
ground. 

The man reined in his chariot with such sudden strength 


that he threw back the horse upon its haunches. To 
spring to the ground, to pull out the arrow and to throw 
the dead body of the beast into the vehicle, was the w'ork 
of an instant. And then, he w’as off, across the plain. 
Wheeling to the right, he followed the Road of Sitting 
Scribes, and w'ent forward in a cloud of dust towards the 
hills in the distance. 

We watched him in silence. Minutes elapsed before 
anyone spoke. And, by then, the charioteer w'as a mere 
speck upon the plain. The sun was setting, and there was 
a red glow' upon the skyline. It w r as Crouch w'ho broke the 
silence. 

“ You see, Professor,” said he, ** you can hardly say 
that w*e are out of danger.” 




“ We joined him 

as quickly as we could 


peering cautiously over the boulder . • .” 

I produced the large red handkerchief I always carried, 
and wiped the perspiration from my brow'. 

“ You are right,” said I, “ you are right. And yet I 
cannot believe that I am not dreaming. I seem to have 
seen that man before. In my imagination I have seen 
him, or just such another, upon the famous road that, in 
days gone by, ran from Thebes to Coptos, upon the right 
bank of the Nile ; and he was a young nobleman of the 
court of Pharaoh, of Rameses or of Seti. And yet I am 
awake, and my name is Miles Bowater Unthank, and I 
was born in the nineteenth century ! It is unbelievable 1 ” 
I threw out my hands with a helpless gesture. “ How 
are w r e to dispute,” I cried, “ the evidence of our eyes ? ” 

MacAndrew sprang to his feet and pointed towards the 
hills. Once again, I perceived in the man that which 
resembled a touch of madness. 
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It was Mr. Wang who spoke. “ We 
must go/' said he, " disguised/' 

" Disguised ! ” I exclaimed. " Dis¬ 
guised as what ? " 

“ I guess. Professor," said Mr. W T ang, " that that is a 
question which you yourself are best qualified to answer." 

For a moment, I could think of nothing. Mr. Wang was 
regarding me intently. 

" Surely,” said he, " you can think of something ? 
Have these people no gods that we can impersonate ? " 

Even then, I did not at once grasp the whole idea. I 
sat thinking of the deities of Ancient Egypt, and no pagan 
country in the world ever boasted of a greater number of 
gods. The great Osiris presided over a Pantheon mightier 
than that of Jupiter or Zeus. Not only were there 
hundreds of traditional gods in Ancient Egypt, but every 
city had gods of its own, where the national theology 
was adapted to suit local patriotism. Phtah was the 
nome-god at Memphis ; Amon, at Thebes ; whereas Isis 
presided at Buto. I began to explain the perplexities of 
Ancient Egyptian mythology, when Mr. Wang cut me 
short. 

" Surely, Professor," said he, " there must have been gods 
common throughout the whole land, who bore certain 
characteristics which na one could mistake. What about 
the Colossi carved on the face of the cliff ? Whom do those 
figures represent ? Remember, I know nothing about it." 

" They are Thot and Anubis," said I, " the Lord of Magic 
and the Arts, and the Prince of Death." 

" Supposing," said Mr. Wang, " that two of us go down 
into the plain disguised as Thot and Anubis ? How would 
the inhabitants receive us ? " 

The suggestion took away my breath. The audacity 
of it amazed me. 


"It might succeed I " I cried. " The Ancient Egyptians 
had their own interpretation of the life hereafter. They 
believed that every man had his ‘ double,' a kind of 
alter ego, that continued to live after him. There is little 
in connection with their religious rites and ceremonies that 
I do not understand. Such a plan might succeed. But 
if we were to attempt it, and to fail, if we were found to be 
impostors, I tremble to think what would become of us." 

" Once,” said Captain Crouch, as if he was speaking 
to himself, " I reigned over savage people by means of 
disguising myself as the fiendish spirit they imagined that 
they worshipped. I made them my slaves ; and then 1 
proved that I was an impostor, and their so-called religion 
was the worst kind of fetish worship. And I handed them 
over to a missionary, who had wandered into those benighted 
parts. He told me, many years afterwards, that he had 
never made more genuine converts." 

Mr. Wang got slowly to his feet. I do not think he had 
heard Captain Crouch’s remark. He had been busy 
with thoughts of his own. 

" I have disguised myself, time and again," said 
he. “ I have played hundreds of parts, and always 
with success. This may be a dangerous’business. 1 
have no objection to that. It rests 
with you, Professor. If you think we 
have a chance of success, say so. We 
will carry out your orders." 

By now, the idea had, as it were, 
grown upon me. I was conscious of 
its possibilities. I was 
sure that by no other 
means could we gain access 
to the city, if, indeed, the 
real Mituni-Harpi lay be¬ 
yond the mountains. 

"Is it pos¬ 
sible," I asked, 
" to make a 


“ The arrow caught the hyena behind the left shoulder, 
and must have transfixed its heart/* {Seepage 150.) 

mask which one of us could wear, resembling the head of 
a jackal ? " 

" Nothing easier," said Crouch. " Not ten minutes ago, 
we saw a hyena. I have had a great deal of experience 
in skinning animals and curing skins. I have not the 
slightest doubt that I could make a mask out of a hyena’s 
head, as good as that worn by any cat in a Dick Whittington 
pantomime. I once saw a play by William Shakespeare. 
‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream ’ was the name of it; and I 
remember Bottom the Weaver, who wore the head of an 
ass, and very comical he was." 

I saw it all now. I was heart and soul in the business. 

" Can you make another mask," said I, "to resemble 
the head of the sacred ibis ? " 

" It will be more difficult," said Crouch ; " but, it can 
be done." 

" And a hawk's head ? " 

" It can be done," said Crouch 

" Good I " I cried. " We have the scarabaeus The 


" Yonder," he cried, " lies the gold of Serophis 1 " 

His eyes flashed. His fingers were trembling. He 
looked gaunt and haggard, but there was a certain vivacity 
about him, a quickness of movement, that reminded one 
of the vitality of a cat. Crouch was still puffing at his 
pipe. As for Mr. Wang, he sat cross-legged, with a broad 
smile upon his features and his eyes closed. I could see 
that he was thinking. 

" If we go down into the plain," said Crouch, " we take 
our lives in our hands. The question is, how are we to go 
about this business ? How are we to begin ? " 
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gods themselves will bring the sacred scarab back to the 
Tomb of Serophis We will contrive to journey by the 
river; for it was upon the waters of the sacred Nile 
that such religious rites were once performed. And you, 
MacAndrew, shall be Horus, son of Osiris, the god of the 
sky. Crouch shall go as Anubis, the jackal-headed Lord 
of Death; Mr. Wang as Thot, the master of words 
and books and song, the possessor of the magic writ¬ 


ings that nothing in heaven, on earth, or in Hades, 
can withstand. As for myself, I will accompany you as 
the High Priest, who is Spokesman of the gods, who 
themselves will not deign to converse with the lowly sons 
of men.” 

MacAndrew flung out his arms, threw back his head, 
and roared with almost savage laughter. ” It's great 1 ” 
he cried ” We will not think of failure 1 " 


(To be continued.) 


Angling in the Yuletide Holidays. 

Good Sport to be Obtained with Rod and Line. 

By ARTHUR SHARP. 



H ARD to believe though it may be, better sport 
and bigger fish often await the angler during the 
Yuletide holidays than he caught in the glorious 
sun-bright hours of the summer vacation. The 
countryside at this period of the year may appear desolate, 
the trees standing black, naked, and gaunt against a grey 
sky-line, and the meadows lying-drab and wan beneath a 
pall of clouds, but to the true disciple of old Father Izaak 
there is music in the thunder of the weir, in the whistle of 
the wind in the leafless branches, and in the ” chacking ” 
of the winter field-fares and the shrill lilt of a Christmas 
robin. Indeed, the Yuletide angler needs nobody’s sym¬ 
pathy, for a day by river or lake at this period is very 
enjoyable, and a nice change from football and other 
winter games. Warmly wrapped up and well shod, he defies 
the weather, as he roams the frost- 
bound river-bank in search of pike 
and other sport-giving fishes. 

Many an angler looks forward 
to the Yuletide holidays with 
keen anticipation, and as the 
festive season approaches, when his 
thoughts are not lingering about 
plum pudding and roast goose, they 
are occupied with things pertaining 
to pike and chub, roach, and dark striped perch. He 
remembers other winter days spent with rod and line and 
creel. In the words of the immortal Dickens : ” How 
many old recollections, and how* many dormant sym¬ 
pathies, does Christmas time awaken ! ” 

The species of fish likely to fall to the lot of the Yuletide 


angler are chiefly what are termed ” coarse ” fishes, for 
salmon and trout are now protected by law, being busily 
engaged in laying their eggs up on the spawning places of 
the streams. Tench, carp, bream, and barbel are semi- 
hibernating fish, and during the colder months prefer to 
bury themselves in the mud deposits at bottom of lake 
and river, seldom moving much at this period, although 
occasional specimens of these summer fishes are met with 
by anglers fishing for roach and chub. These fish, then, 
we can reckon out of the category of the Christmas angler, 
for it is only by a sheer fluke that ever he brings such to 
the net. 

However, there are many excellent fish left, and the winter 
fisherman will find plenty to occupy his time. The white- 
bellied, yellow-dappled pike is now in fine fettle—never 
better—and after a touch of frost is ravenous and eager. 
The splendid sporting chub is also in the very pink of 
condition, ” firm and bright as a salmon-trout, and fighting 
most creditably for freedom.” The beautiful, thyme- 
scented grayling is essentially a w'inter fish, and on the 
grayling streams of the north country it is no uncommon 
sight, at Christmastide, to see many ardent Waltonians 
wading out, in a fairly strong stream, in quest of the ” lady¬ 
like ” fishes. Roach and perch are two other species that 
give excellent results at this period. 

Commencing with the pike as being the biggest and 
most sought-after quarry of the winter angler, it is necessary 
to remember that, instead of being in their shallow summer 
haunts in the vicinity of flags and reed-beds, pike are now 
in the deep holes under cover of big banks of weeds, the 
swirling eddies at the tail of islands, and the sluggish bays 
and corners away from the main current. In lakes they 
will be lurking in the deeper parts. In such places the 
pike is keenly on the look-out for any small fish that may 
be swept down into his harbourage. At this time of the 
year a spinning bait—either artificial or natural dead bait, 
the latter to be preferred—sunk well down and spun 
slowly home should prove attractive. Or a live bait on a 
Jardine snap tackle may be floated down with the current. 
Exciting sport this is, and interesting to watch the bright 
red top of the big cork float go bobbing down stream until 
it is pulled under by a good fish— 
and a winter pike fights almost like 
a salmon. 

Grayling fishing during the Yule¬ 
tide holidays is nearly, if not quite, 
as good as trouting. Indeed, some 
anglers prefer it. The grayling is 
an excellent sporting fish, and at 
this season is in its very best con¬ 
dition, ” top-hole ” for both rod 
and table—a grayling at this time being as sweet fleshed 
as any trout. Some fishermen seek it by wading, but at 
this period, when rivers are running fairly full and subject 
to sudden rises, this is a risky procedure, and we would 
advise would-be grayling fishers to stick to terra firma. 

A fly-rod with a worming top, light running tackle, a 



The Pike. 





TOBOGANNING BY MOONLIGHT. 

{Drawn for the " Boy's Own Paper " by George Soper.) 
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fine gut cast some two or three yards in length, to which 
is attached a wee fine wire crystal hook and a small float, 
comprise the outfit. The bait may be either a small red 
worm or a maggot. If you prefer, you may try for gray¬ 
ling with an artificial fly on sunny days, when they often 
rise well. Patterns such as apple-green dun, Wickham’s 
fancy, and red tag are successful. The grayling is a 
lovely fish in form and colour. St. Ambrose christened it 
the “ Flower of the Fishes." And very appropriate, too. 

The winter chub is, for sport, one of the best winter 
fishes, and is now in the pink of condition, feeding readily, 
and giving excellent sport when hooked. Although one 
cannot laud the chub as a table delicacy, yet he is all that 
can be desired from a sporting point of view. 

It must be remembered that chub are now in the deepest 
holes, and not on The shallow runs. Success depends a 
great deal on the angler knowing just where to find them. 
Chub-holes are usually situated at the bends and elbows of 
a river ; in quiet, deep water at the end of a long scour ; 
under the fringing boughs where the floods have scooped 
out a hollow under the bank (a hollowed-out bank being a 
favourite haunt); and the lazy eddies at the tail of islands. 
All the likely spots should be tried. Just a swim or two 
down will do, for if fish are there and prone to feed, the 
angler will quickly find out ; and then, having once 
located the whereabouts of the shy fish, keep as quiet 
as possible, and you may, as likely as not, annex a few 
really good specimens, before the remainder of the shoal 
wake up to the danger in their midst. 

When chubbing remember the old angling maxim : 
" Keep out of sight." One has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by sticking to this doctrine. Even when 
landing a fish, do not expose yourself if you can avoid it. 
Another tiling about chub-holes : having found a good spot, 
mark it in the memory, for you can return again and again 
to the same hole with a prospect of success. Chub are 
extremely shy and congregate in shoals. 

There are a mixed and miscellaneous assortment of 
baits for winter chub. A bright, well-scoured lobworm 
fished on leger tackle being as good as anything, especially 
if the hole has been baited up 
overnight with a ground-bait com¬ 
posed of boiled rice and potatoes 
mixed thoroughly with bran and 
soaked bread, to which is added a 
few small worms. Pith and brains 
are used extensively by Trent 
chub-fishers during winter, and 
prove remarkably attractive to big 
chub. The pith, which is used for 


the hook bait, is the raw spinal cord of the bullock. This 
is pared of the outer skin, cut up, and well washed. It 
may be used raw; but many anglers prefer to have 
it gently simmered over a slow fire before using. The 
animal’s brains are well washed, boiled in a cloth till 
hard, and then minced up fine, and thrown in for 
ground-bait. Other useful winter baits are greaves from 
the tallow-chandler’s, shrimps, brandlings, cheese-paste, 
and maggots. 

When chub-fishing it is essential that the line should 
float well ; therefore, it should be greased thoroughly, so 
that not only will it run easily and quickly through the rod 
rings, but also float upon the surface of the water. Vaseline 
or any of the special preparations will answer for this 
purpose. 

Roach give good sport in winter. The colder the weather 
the deeper the fish will be, and the angler should seek them 
in accordance. If the river is in flood, they will be well into 
the bank to escape the heavy current. In frosty weather 
they will be found in the deepest parts of the swim,.but as 
the frost abates, and it becomes bright and sunny, they will 
often move out into shallower parts. However, at Christ¬ 
mas, the angler may venture to fish deep when roaching. 
An excellent bait at this time is the red worm or the brand¬ 
ling. Failing being able to secure these, a tiny cube of 
bread crust is very killing. Roach are in splendid fettle 
at this period, bright as a new sixpence, quite superior to 
the slimy fellow one meets with during the summer holi¬ 
days. Gentles are another good winter bait. 

For the perch—a game winter fish—a lively minnow is 
the thing. But these are difficult to procure at this time 
of the year, so the angler must rely upon lobs, red worms, 
and brandlings. Your tackle should be fairly strong, for 
you are likely to meet with good fish, ai*d a winter perch has 
some fight in him, we can afcsure you. 

It will be seen, then, that at the festive season, prospects 
for the angler arc distinctly good, unless the weather is 
really too vile for anything. To the keen sportsman, 
angling at this period means much. Full well he knows 
that a day by the river now is more likely to be 
productive of a good catch than 
on the average day in July or 
August. Not only so, but there 
is a piquancy about this winter 
angling that is decidedly attrac¬ 
tive despite inclement weather; 
and the warmly-clad angler who 
sallies forth to the river at 
this Christmas time is happy 
indeed. 



The Chub. 


On! 


By LILUAN GARD. 


r ou can't stand still! You are journeying on— 
Wherever your feet may press ! 

It may be up on the mountain’s height— 

Or down in the wilderness ! 

It may be there where the winds of life 
Are full of a purpose grand ; 

Or—are you journeying where the mists 
Are hiding a Splendour Land ? 


You can't stand still! And the way you take 
Will bring in its ups and downs, 

The meeting of chums and, perhaps, of foes ! 

Of sages—and saints—and clowns 1 
And it won't quite do to just listen to all 
Who point to this turning or that— 

You must choose yourself and be quite, quite sure 
Of the goal you are aiming at 1 


For some are laggards—and stumblers, some; 

And some are merry and fleet ; 

And some the pluckiest souls of all 
Which ever a man could meet I 
Just sift them out! Give the weak a hand, 
(For weakness isn’t a crime I) 

Be sure of your road that it's quite the best — 
Then shoulder your pack and climb l 
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I T is always interesting and generally advantageous to 
be what is known as "in at the start." That remark 
will, later on, cgrtainly be found to apply to the col¬ 
lecting of Air-Ppst stamps, or, as many fellows prefer 
to call them, aeroplanfe stamps. Aerial postage is now trium¬ 
phantly on its way, and the young philatelist will be wise to note 


that fact. Well 
countries have their 
provided with 
of private services 
fully blossom out 
lie ones, the list is 
On particular 
unique stamps have 
identify the 
carried by aero- 
outstanding exam- 



over half a dozen 
air mail services, 
special stamps; and 
that may success- 
into becoming pub- 
quite lengthy, 
occasions, too, 
been issued, to 
postage of mail 
plane. The most 
pies of this are 


there is the Japanese national emblem, the chrysanthemum 
with sixteen petals. The Japanese Department of Communi¬ 
cations placed great stress on the importance of evolving Peace 
stamps that should be in every way worthy of the occasion and 
of the land of their origin. Therefore the designs were entrusted 
to two famous artists—Messrs. Saburosuke Okada and Somei 
Yuki—who dealt in a thoroughly worthy manner with the 


important com- 
to them; and 
w r ere duly en- 
printed by the 
Printing Bureau 
white unwater- 
One sheet of i£ 
tai ns eighty 
horizontal rows 


yti A i igu) noki 

@ 7 * 3 $ 

f Sfcx V * 1 m 




mission entrusted 
these fine stamps 
graved and 
Government 
at Tokio, on 
marked paper, 
and 4 sen con- 
stamps in eight 
of ten stamps 


the stamps issued in connection with the attempted flight, 
and the successful flight, of the Atlantic. 

The 3-ccnts " Caribou " stamp of Newfoundland, over-printed 
" First Trans-Atlantic Air Post, May 1919." was used for the 
mail carried by Haw'ker. There exist only 200 
specimens of this stamp. 

Captain Sir John Alcock and Lieutenant Sir 
Whitten Browm succeeded in their flight, and on 
the letters borne by their machine was placed 
the 15-cents " Cabot " stamp, surcharged one 
dollar and over-printed " Trans-Atlantic Air Post, 

1919." ' 

It will thus be seen that already there are quite 
a number of Air-Post stamps to be looked out 
for. Time will come when there will be a boom 
in stamps of this variety. Then prices will go up, 
and specimens will be still more difficult to obtain. 

So, when you are buying stamps, or when you are 
doing a deal with your " changes," neglect no 
opportunity of acquiring aeroplane stamps. As in 
the past, I shall give you notice of new Air-Post issues and show 
you the stamps pictorially as often as possible. 

Of the many countries that have issued Peace stamps to 



MM 


commemorate the 
War, Japan may 
to be the most 
Japanese Peace 
ti ons of much 
and in my opinion 
of their kind in 
The stamps are 
sen, browm; 3, 
10, blue; the i£ 
a small type, and 
large ty-pe, the 



conclusion of the 
be certainly said 
successful. The 
stamps are crea- 
artistic beauty, 
they are easily first 
point of merit, 
four in number, 
green ; 4, red ; and 
and 4 sen being of 
the 3 and 10 of a 
latter being fine, 


each, and that of 3 and 10 sen contains fifty stamps in five 
horizontal rows of ten stamps each. 

To commemorate the liberation of Riga from the Bolsheviks, the 
Government of Latvia (Lettland) issued a series of three stamps, 
w'hich are imperforate : 5 kopecs, carmine ; 15k., green (above 
reproduced) ; and 35 k., brown. The design shows 
twm female figures, a skull, and a blighted tree in 
the foreground, and a view of Riga in the distance, 
with the Aurora Borealis above. These stamps 
are of the fifth issue of this section of the new 
Europe. All the Latvian stamps seem to have had 
some feature of interest peculiarly their own. The 
first issue, 5 kopecs, perforate and imperforate, 
was printed on the back of maps (see last 
month's Comer) ; the second issue, 5, 10, 15 k., 
w r as on ruled school-paper ; the third issue, 5, 10, 
15, 20, 35, 50 k., was on their unw’atermarked 
paper; and the fourth issue, 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 35, 
50, 70 k., was watermarked honeycomb. 

Cilicia (Cilicie), 5 para on 2 p. olive green, over¬ 
print in blue and red in Old English type, on 1909 
type, w'ith* T.E.O. on top. The initials stand for the words 
" Territoires Ennemis Occupes," and the complete set is said 
to comprise more than sixty varieties, thus forming quite a con- 


bold, important-lookihg stamps. Depicted on those of the 
small type is a dove of Peace on a circular shield ; while the 3 
and 10 sen show the dove perched upon a branch of Pawlonlia 
xmperialis. Blended wdth this design of dove and olive-branch 


siderable stamp 
self.> Cilicia is a 
Minor, bordering 
ranean, just to 
prus. With 
of Syria and 
administered by 
acting under the 
mandant. The 
found in the 
overprinted with 
cie," and so forth, 
stamp. And report has it that the wrily Turks in charge of 
these offices made not a little profit out of the various overprints 
that have been promptly evolved. 

Esthonia, 1 mark, pale blue and chocolate browm, showing 


collection by it- 
district in Asia 
on the Mediter- 
the north of Cy- 
certain portions 
Palestine, it is 
French officers, 
English Com- 

_ _ _ Turkish stamps 

.post-offices were 

' the word " Cili- 
w i t h a hand- 
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an ancient galley in a transverse oval, inscribed “ Eesti Post " 
at the top and “ i Mark i," at the bottom ; this is an attractive- 
looking stamp, the contrast in colour being pleasing. Thirty-five 
penni, deep blue, two seagulls flying over a stormy sea. inscrip¬ 
tion “ Eesti Vabariik," which means Esthonian Republic. This 
is a stamp with something of a history. At first the design was 


used for a 5-penni 
the stamp was 
being in use for 
It is said that the 
130,000. Another 
item is that not 
sheet of the 35- 
printed on both 
of which curiosity 
this country. 

Messrs. Whitfield 
Ipswich, have a 
for knowing all that 
world of stamps, 



Look out for the set of sixteen of 1918, Jugo-Slavia surcharged 
on Bosnian stamps. The 1918, “ Slave breaking his chains," has 
already been depicted in these pages. 

Tunis, Aerial Post, 30 on 35 c., brown and sage, inscribed 
" Tunisie " at top ; " Posta Aerienne " at bottom. By many 
this is considered to be the most effective Air-Post stamp yet 


stamp, yellow, but 
withdrawn after 
two or three days, 
number printed was 
peculiar Esthonian 
so long since, one 
kopecs stamp was 
sides, specimens 
haye been seen in 

King and Co., of 
great reputation 
is going on in the 
and with regard to 


Esthonia they, not so long since, issued the following warning 
to their customers. It will be read with interest by all, as 
affording a notion of the sort of enterprise against which 
collectors have always to be on their guard. 

“ During the German occupation," say Messrs. Whitfield 
King and Co., " German stamps overprinted * Postgebiet Ob. 
Ost * were in use. A number of these stamps, with an additional 
overprint of the word * Eesti,' have been placed on the market 
and sold at high prices. We wrote to our correspondent at 
Reval, asking him to try and obtain some 
of these stamps, if genuine, and he informs 
us that he went to the post office to make 
inquiries and had a personal interview with 
the postmaster, who told him that the 
stamps in question were never issued in 
Esthonia, but were 'made in Germany,' 
and sold there by a former resident of Reval, 
who had made a great deal of money by 
the sale of these spurious stamps, which have 
been placed on the English market through the medium of 
dealers in neutral countries." 

Mosul (Mesopotamia) £ anna.—This is only one of a set of 
six Turkish fiscal stamps, overprinted " I.E.F., D. Postage," 
the other denominations being 1, 2$, 3, 4, and 8 annas. The 
stamps bear Turkish designs, and are used in the civil posts 
in Mosul Town and Division. 

Poland, 15 fennig.—This is the now famous " Paderewski 
stamp," showing a profile portrait of the celebrated pianist, 
who s President of the Council 

of Ministers of Poland. The 

inscription reads "Sejm 1919 

bottom " Poczta Polska ” ; 10 fen, 

showing the Polish eagle 

with " Poczta Polska " at top, 

bottom. So far as can be as¬ 
certained at the moment/ of 

writing, there dre six stamps in this " National issue " for the 
whole of Poland, as it has been called, the others being 20, 25, 
and 50 fen, and 1 mark. Of these the two lower denominations 
show portraits of other Polish statesmen, while the two higher 
portray other representations of the Polish eagle. The stamps 
were issued to commemorate the opening of the Polish Parlia¬ 
ment (Sejm). 

Jugo-Slavia, 60 filler and 2 kroner, 1919; the remainder of 
the set of four being the 50 filler and 1 kroner, allegorical designs. 


issued, the wings 
in red on the stamp 
cut design that 
Hadrian's Aque- 
specimen for such 
found in all phil- 
lar stamp being one 
peculiar quality of 
as the artists would 
logue prices this 
fivepence, and, pic- 
Rarotonga (Cook 
overprinted in red 
" Rarotonga " 



being overprinted 
of singularly clear- 
depicts the ruins of 
duct. No better 
treatment could be 
ately : this particu- 
that possesses the 
having atmosphere, 
say. Bright's cata- 
stamp just now at 
torially, it is a gem. 
Islands), £d., green, 
on New r Zealand, 
above, and " Apa 


pene," the value in local language, below. Incidentally, it 
may be mentioned that the New Zealand Government' seems 
to be very active in producing all sorts of " varieties " that 
shall keep the enthusiastic stamp-collector constantly on the 
alert. 

Siam, 2 satangs, " Victory " stamp, that word being over¬ 
printed in red. I referred to this stamp a considerable while 
back, and have hitherto had no opportunity of showing you 
one. The remainder of the set of nine consists of the 3, 5, 10, 
15 satangs, and 1, 2, 3, 5 baht. 

I meant also, before now, to have referred 
to Bright and Son's Foreign Countries Cata¬ 
logue (Extra European), the eleventh edition, 
1919-20, of a most useful w'ork that was 
published in the autumn. It contains 320 
closely printed pages, is well and fully illus¬ 
trated, and revised up to date. In par¬ 
ticular may be noted the exhaustive treat¬ 
ment of Nicaragua, the attention paid to the 
complicated surcharges of Siam, and the very adequate space 
allotted to the United States and to Mexico, the latter 
country filling some twenty pages, throughout which, are to be 
found pictorial representations of quite sixty stamps. The 
price of this indispensable book is half a crowm. 

As we all know', the w*ar gave a great impetus to stamp¬ 
collecting, w’hich hobby during the last few' years has increased 


in popu larity 
and bounds. And 
greater importance 
an increased pro- 
teli st s do their 
a really intelligent 
not merely acquire 
them in their 
an album. As 
inadequate mode 
up-to-date phila 
they can about 
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what is of even 
is that nowadays 
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stamp collecting in 
manner. They do 
stamps and stick 
proper places in 
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of collecting, these 
tclists find out all 
each stamp, and 
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of information concerning not only philately itself, but likewise 
history and natural history, geography, antiquity, sculpture, 
astronomy, mythology”, botany, ethnology, heraldry and other 
sciences. Stamp collecting is not meant to be a dry-as-dust, dull 
study. It is, however, decidedly advantageous to pick up useful 
information as you go along. And in that way our Stamp Corner, 
on its own initiative, may be said to provide a liberal education ! 
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(Illustrated by 
T. M. R. Whitwell ) 


III.—The Sword of 
Damocles. 


i 

A S the end of Cotterell's story came in view, it was 
pretty clear that Flaxman was preparing himself 
for a few critical remarks, and scarcely had the 
last word been reached when he observed in gentle, 
conciliatory tones : "It would ill become us to reproach you 
with humbug, Cockerel, yet of humbug you have been 
distinctly guilty ; for, in order to heighten the dramatic 
effect of your narrative, you led us to suppose—indeed, 
you wilfully promised us—that the events were followed 
by direful consequences/’ 

'* Not at all ! ” exclaimed Cotterell, casting appealing 
glances at the rest of the company, “ I made no statement 
that was not duly fulfilled ; for the wound in Wainwright's 
arm, unmistakably the outcome of the story, was weeks 
in healing, and during that period might justly be regarded 
as an unpleasant consequence.” 

” Let it pass ! ” exclaimed Flaxman, with a magnani¬ 
mous wave of the hand. ” I am grateful to you, after all; 
for your little tale of daggers and derringers has called to 
mind a curious episode that once upon a time came my way 

—into whose colourless existence so very few-. Pardon 

me, the story is not worth the telling save for the remarkable 
bearing that it has upon those weird, occult phenomena 
which are apt at times to disturb the equilibrium of even 
such a sensible, intelligent being as myself. Ghosts and 
goblins, spells and Valkyries, alternately amuse and terrify 
us, but if you have the patience to listen, I will tell you, 
to the best of my ability, in a revised version, the story of 

“ THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES.” 

It was the dismal afternoon of a dismal October, late 
in the month. It rained, ” and the wind was never weary.” 
The shadows of the shortening days were sufficient in thefn- 
selves to remind anyone who wanted reminding, that the 
gaunt old manor-house of Titsley Priors (the renowned 
academy for young gentlemen in W—shire) had long been the 
residence of many historic bogies ; but when the shadows 
were supplemented by a leaden sky of determined gloom, 
we cannot wonder that a couple of innocent yet imaginative 
youths, watching the pattering rain-drops, and listening 
to the demoniacal wailing of the wind, should allow their 
fancies to ponder gruesome themes. All along one side 
of a quadrangular gravel court extended a sombre arcade, 


above which rose, storey on storey, 
the main portion of the gloomy 
school-house. High brick walls 
Hanked the arcade, and were over¬ 
looked by billowy masses of foliage 
which, at the present moment, 
swayed and moaned in the wind as 
they parted with their withered 
leaves. On the opposite side of the 
court, completely closing it in, was 
a range of tall out-buildings, thus 
giving some justification to the 
dismal epithet of the ” Well,” which 
the young gentlemen of Tilslev 
Priors had bestowed upon the damp and sunless court-yard. 

Huddled up in a corner at one end of the arcade, happy 
in that peculiar manner in which miserable people some¬ 
times are happy, sat Jasper Torrens and Wilmot Brails. 
Except for themselves, the place was quite deserted, and 
it was this very fact that heightened the pleasurable con¬ 
dition of terror into which their conversation had drifted 
them. 

” I can't see any sense in what you have been saying,” 
cried Brails petulantly. ” Why should the sword of a 
kind old gentleman who made the mistake of prancing about 
on the wrong side at Sedgemoor, be carried about England 
by invisible spooks more than two hundred years after¬ 
wards, to <varn his family of coming trouble ? It sounds 
to me like piffle.” 

” I can’t help that,” retorted Jasper. ” It’s no use blaming 
me because you are thick-headed. Besides, I never said that 
Captain Grindal was a kind old gentleman.” 

He glanced into the dimly-lighted court, for a heavier 
gust* than usual had swept a swirling mass of leaves to 
his feet—the mild expostulation of a libelled ghost. 

” Perhaps he was, but all I have been told is that he still 
keeps a grip on the sword he drew for Monmouth, though 
it was the cause of him losing his own head ; and my 
cousin, poor old Archie, has often said that if it is missing 
from its proper place in my Uncle Hilton’s house, Captain 
Grindal’s ghost will wander far and wide till he finds it.” 

” Rot! Downright Thomas Bunkum ! ” snorted Brails 
with comforting conviction. ” Now, tell me honestly, did 
you ever see him do the trick ? ” 

” Oh, if I only believed what I have seen myself,” 
chuckled Torrens scornfully, ” I should be as ignorant as 
you are. I don’t suppose anybody has seen him ‘ do the 
trick,' as you say, but if the trick is done—what then ? 
You asked tne to tell the tale and so I told it. As a matter 
of fact, I don’t put any faith in it myself, and yet strange 
things do happen, sometimes.” 

” Strange things do happen sometimes,” echoed Brails 
after a pause, looking thoughtfully up the long arcade. 
“You are quite right there. I wish that door at the end 
wouldn’t keep opening and shutting in such a queer way.” 

” It’s only the wind,” replied Jasper, as he went to latch 
the door in question. ” If Archie hadn’t been taken ill,” 
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he added, returning to his seat, “ I should never have 
thought about the sword, but when Aunt Hilton's letter 
came this morning to say he was far too unwell to come 
back to Tilsley Priors for some weeks, I began to wonder 
what would happen if he never came back at all!” 

44 Isn’t it about a fortnight since they took him away ? ” 
asked Wilmot in a reminiscent tone. “ Poor chap ! I shall 
never forget seeing his body carried out of the class-room, 
limp and lifeless. I shall never forget the ghastly look 
of his upturned chin as his head hung back for want of 
support, and made me think-.” 

But the words died on his lips, for at that moment a 
strange noise 
was added to 
the moaning 
of the wind 
He turned to 


44 4 Look! Look ! * yelled Jasper, clutching his companion’s 
4 It is the sword ! ’ " 

Jasper to meet a pair of scared eyes and a face of ghostly 
pallor. 

44 Hark I ” The boy held up one finger. “ In the name 
of fortune, what is that ! ” 

The sound was just overhead—a rasping, rumbling, 
scraping uproar that froze the blood in their veins. It 
travelled rapidly to the eaves of the arcade, and then 
something very like a scream escaped the lips of Torrens and 
Brails, as an ill-defined object dropped to the ground below 
and remained standing in a bolt-upright position. 

" Look! Look ! " yelled Jasper, clutching his companion’s 
arm with a trembling hand and pointing with the other 
into the dim light. “ It is the sword ! I told you it would 
come 1 Look, it is Captain Grindal's s-s-sword ! ” 

Wilmot’s hair bristled. The interior of his stomach 
seemed to turn suddenly over. He covered his eyes with 
his hands after the first awful glimpse of the appari¬ 
tion vibrating under the blow with which it had struck 


the ground, while a giddy swirl of dead leaves danced 
around it. 

“ You are gaffing ! It is all a put-up job,” he whined, 
though a glance at his companion’s face was more than 
sufficient to refute the charge. Torrens was trembling 
in every limb. With bewitched eyes he gazed at the 
shining hilt, which semed to return his stare in awesome 
silence. 

“Stay with me, old man,” he stammered, “I mustn’t 
leave it here. I must take it away and keep it safe until 
I hear from Uncle Hilton about poor Archie.” 

Brails was not deaf to this appeal. Much against his will, 
he accompanied Jasper out into the rain while he drew 
Captain Grindal's sword from its gravel sheath, and 
he even helped him to cloak it from sight under a 
short, wholly inadequate jacket. 

What are you going to do with it ? ” 
asked Wilmot a moment later, as they 
blundered along a shadowy corridor towards 
the school quarters. 

” Put it in my locker,” 
whispered the other, “ or 
under the spring mattress in 
our dorm.” 

44 Oh, I wouldn't put it 
there ! ” vociferated Brails, as 
a lively vision of Captain 
Grindal making nocturnal in¬ 
vestigations rose on his excited 
imagination, “the locker would 
be a much safer place.” 

It was, at any rate, a 
simpler way out of the diffi¬ 
culty, so Jasper adopted it, 
but if his friend congratulated 
himself that this would secure 
him a night of unhaunted 
repose, he was mistaken, for 
lights had not been out half- 
an-hour when he was roused 
from sleep by feeling a hand 
laid softly upon his chest. 

44 Get away ! ” he gasped, kick- 
ing vigorously with both legs. ✓“ I 
haven't got it! ” 

There was horror and expostu¬ 
lation in his voice, though stifled 
beneath the bed-clothes that he had 
drawn frantically over his head. 

44 Shut up, you silly ass! ” 
growled Jasper, in a hoarse whisper. 

4 Come out quick ! I want to show 
you something.” 

Wilmot threw the covering wide and, mumb¬ 
ling his reproaches, struggled on to the floor. 
Torrens led the way to the window. 
rn1, • • “I haven't had a wink of sleep,” he 

whispered. 44 Listen ! The wind is louder than 
ever, and just now ” (his teeth were chatter¬ 
ing in spite of himself) 44 I thought of what I told you 
about the sword being looked for. And it is being looked 
for ! ” 

He pulled the blind aside while speaking. At that 
moment, through a rift in the massive clouds, the moon 
shone keen and cold. It threw a white light into the 
44 well.” and as the shivering Brails, his eyes ready to 
start from their sockets, peeped down, he saw indeed that 
Jasper spoke the truth. Up the high brick wall, over 
which the foliage hung, a pale form was climbing. A 
moment more, and with slow, sprawling movements, it 
had reached the top, only to melt from sight in the 
shadows of the trees that grew on the other side. It was 
enough. With rattling teeth and ague in all his 'limbs, 
Wilmot Brails groped his way back to bed. 

44 S-h-adows in the m-o-onlight,” said he, “are al-ways 
de-cep-tive.” 

But though he repeated this comforting bit of philosophy 
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to himself again and again, it failed to tranquillise his 
senses till the night was 'more than half over. 

Now, my gentle listeners, I am quite well aware that 
you have seen through all this nonsense, and tumbled to 
the facts that lie behind it. Nevertheless, with your 
permission, I will tell the story in my own way. A few 
straightforward statements will make everything clear. 
The pallid form which Torrens and Brails had seen scaling 
the wall in the “ well " was that of Raymond Redgate, 
an inoffensive noodle of the upper school. He occupied 
a study two floors up, over the arcade, and on that dreary 
afternoon had been ass enough to commit a great in¬ 
discretion. It was this. Wishing for a little amusement, 
he stole softly through a labyrinth of passages to a room 
which was usually tenanted by his dear chum, Archie 
Hilton, and there he drew from its hiding-place a marvellous 
and historic sword. The presence of this remarkable 
weapon had been confided to him under solemn pledges 
of secrecv, many weeks before, by Archie himself. Hence 
Redgate's caution in annexing it to-day. It was his in¬ 
tention only to keep it for a few minutes, merely to examine 
it more closely than he had yet done, and there could 
be no harm in this if he kept the matter to himself. He 
regained his own study in safety, unseen, unheard by any¬ 
one, but, alas! before the allotted time had elapsed, he 
carried the sword to the open window, for the sake of 
extra light, and then, marvellous to relate, it slipped from 
his fingers, disappeared over the sill, and—was gone. 

Redgate stepped back into the shadows, his eyes aghast. 
For a moment he strove in vain to realise the disaster. 
Then, hoping against all despair, he made his way to the 
gravelled court below. The visit was fruitless, as we know, 
and from that moment Redgate became the victim to a 
self-accusing anxiety, the like of which had never tormented 
him before. Why had he been such a fool as to meddle 
with what did not belong to him ? Why had he been 
such a clumsy ass as to drop the thing at the very 
moment when he should have held it most securely ? As 


he pondered the matter more and more deeply, other 
questions rose above the horizon. Who could have taken 
it away ? How could he find out ? Was it possible that, 
falling from such a height, it had sprung to a distance, even 
clearing the side wall to fall into the shrubbery beyond ? 
This was an idea worth following up, and we know how 
and when he did it. Failure again 1 He must watch 
and listen. Surely it was impossible for any boy in Tilsley 
Priors to possess a beautiful sword without letting the 
fact be known. 

Besides, the mysterious manner in which it had come 
into his possession would render continued silence an act 
of sheer dishonesty. Therefore, if the worst came to the 
worst, he (Redgate) would have to own up when the dis¬ 
closure was made, and accept the opprobrium in the place 
of Archie Hilton. 

But the disclosure never was made, and, to Redgate’s 
astonishment, there was not the slightest indication from 
any quarter, either by guilty conscience or mysterious 
manner, that the sword had been found. Yet over Jasper 
Torrens and Wilmot Brails its direful spell was cast no 
less potently than over himself. Their reasons for keeping 
the matter dark were as cogent as his own. “ Who would 
be such a goat," said Jasper, "as to run round after all 
and sundry with the startling news that a sword had fallen 
out of the skies bang into the ‘ well' ? Of course, in 
this instance," he added, " we know how and why it came, 
but who would believe us ? No, no, Brails, old man, we 
must both keep mum, and I will write to Aunt Hilton 
in a day or two, asking her how I ought to send it 
home." 

Truth to tell, Jasper was beginning to enjoy the possession 
that had come his way, particularly as it was not immediately 
followed by bad news about Archie. 

" Bad news about Archie," however, was received the 
very next morning by someone else. It came in the form 
of a letter, and was addressed in Archie's own handwriting 
to Raymond Redgate. 



THE LATESfT THING OUT. 

We publish this month the exclusive picture of the Mk. S.B.i, on which the inventor hopes to make a non-stop flight to New 
York. As will be seen, the machine is of rather novel construction. There is no engine, the motive power being supplied by the 
wind. The machine is simply pushed over a cliff. The propeller revolves through the wind pressure, which thus supplies the 
motive power for the remainder of the flight. (Inset: Portrait of Mr. James Archibald Bird, the inventor and pilot, who is confident 
of success.) 
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“ Dear Ray (it ran),— 

“ The dad is m an awful fume. I have never known him 
so badly put out. An hour ago he discovered the absence 
of Captain Grindal’s sword. I had to own up, and from 
that moment to this I have had a lively time, I can tell you ! 
Upon my word, I had no idea he valued the sword so highly, 
but now I know that he places it an easy first among all his 
possessions. He will be at Ttlsley Priors to-morrow afternoon 
about 4.30 (between last school and tea), and will ask for 
you. Please, therefore, take the sword from where you know 
it is, and hand it over. 

“ Excuse haste, and possible incoherence. 

" Faithfully yours, 

“ Archibald Hilton.” 

Redgate did a groan of prodigious dimensions, and well 
he might. In less than eight hours the blow would fall. 
What possible chance was there of averting it ? With 
the exception of the mid-day break and a minute or two 
here and there in changing classes, the whole time would 
be absorbed by school duties. In a state of fume, he began 
pacing the tiny study as if to keep stride with the fantastic 
suggestions that were flitting through his brain. Should 
he run round the place making frantic inquiry of ore 
and another : “ Do you happen to have seen a sword ? 

Because I lost one yesterday and am anxious to find it 
again.” Too ridiculous. No, better far to face the matten 
out boldly, tell the whole true tale and meet the conse¬ 
quences. It was a bitter pill to swallow, and many times 
in those few minutes Redgate put it from him and took 
it up again. A decision had not been arrived at when 
the call to class was obeyed. 

The hours that followed were hours of tormenting chaos. 
As the clock ticked nearer and nearer to the fatal moment 
the poor chap became well-nigh demented, and at 4.15 he 
left his form room with a face as long as a fiddle and a 
heart as flabby as jelly. 

In the vain hope of pulling himself together a bit, he 
took a short solitary stroll by the river bank, and that is 
how it came about that he was nowhere in sight when 
Mr. Dalrymple Hilton (stem, determined, and swift of 
action) walked briskly through the open gateway of Tilsley 
Priors. 

But before he could reach the front door, he collided 
violently with a dearly-beloved nephew, who issued un¬ 
expectedly from a side passage. 

” What, Uncle Hilton ? ” cried Jasper, more breathless 
with astonishment than concussion. ” Is Archie worse ?” 

” No, no, not at all,” was the short reply. ” I have 

(The next story in this series 


merely come to take back the sword, and if you can tell 
me-.” 

” I’ve got it, uncle, quite safe,” chirruped Jasper, who 
saw in all this only the consistent development of a 
strange phenomenon. ” I suppose you guessed it would be 
here ? ” 

” I had good reasons for knowing it,” replied Uncle 
Hilton. “ Now, my good boy, just fetch it as quickly as you 
can while I call, for a few minutes, on your Head.” 

Jasper obeyed, and when his uncle reissued from the 
official sanctum, placed the wandering weapon in his 
hand. 

” Now tell Raymond Redgate, if you see him, tha^ I 
am gone to his study. Look sharp, my return train starts 
in twenty minutes.” 

But the search for Raymond Redgate was unnecessary 
because that unhappy youth had already returned to his 
den and was waiting there, perspiring at every pore, for 
the dreaded interview. 

True to the minute came a tap upon the door, followed 
immediately by the apparition of Mr. Hilton bearing 
triumphantly against his chest the cause of all the trouble. 
Had the visitor been Captain Grindal himself, accompanied 
by Joan of Arc and King Arthur, Raymond could scarcely 
have shown greater astonishment. 

” Ah, Redgate,” cried Mr. Hilton, in too much hurry” 
to notice his host’s manner. ” Just a word with you before 
I return. Archie put me out no end, by removing a 
valued heirloom from safe keeping, but I have got it back 
now—to my satisfaction. How are you ? Quite well, I 
hope, and going strong ? That’s right. Don't overdo the 
swotting, you know. Moderation in all things. My own 
boy will be back, I hope, in a week, and I just looked in 
on the Head to tell him so. Good-bye; time presses. I 
must be off ! ” 

And before Redgate, stammering mentally and physically, 
could get out a couple of words, he was gone. 

So this was the dreaded interview ! This was the sum- 
total of the appalling tempest he had expected to break 
upon his head. But what was the solution of the mystery* 
of the reappearance of the sword ? For that Redgate had 
to wait a,whole week. Then, Archie Hilton,, blurting out 
a mere detail concerning his young ass of a cousin, led to 
a general clear up. Thus it fell out that the only dis¬ 
appointed parties in the whole affair were Jasjer Torrens 
and Wilmot Brails. There is, you must acknowledge, 
a certain sadness in watching the destruction of a mare's 
nest. 


—which commenced in the November number—will be entitled “Wireless, with a Vengeance.”) 


“Fed Up!” 

By LILLIAN GARD. 


T HERE’S a little track of roadway which we all, or 
nearly all, 

Have walked along at intervals—the shadows on it 
fall. 

The hedges seem to hide it from the breezes and the sun ; 
The birds forget to sing there—and blossoms there are none. 

We meet a stupid fellow called “ Discouragement,” and he 
Points out the bits of dullness till the whole of them we see ; 
And, often, his old brother, “ Sick-of-Trying,” joins us, too. 
And sneers and scoffs and jeers and laughs at everything we do. 

And, if we're weak and spiritless, we listen and we say, 

•* I really think you’re in the right! I’ll give up straight 
away 1 ” 


And, if we listen long enough, we sit down and we sigh— 

Nor think of all those Summer Lands we’re gaining by 
and bye. 

Of course, if we are plucky, wp hold hearts and heads erect 
And plod along r with song • in mouth, to M Stick-it ” Gate 
direct. 

Of course, if we are plucky, we shall shun those gritless folks. 
And drown their conversation in a perfect sea of jokes. 

And, after we have left them, we shall scorn their feebleness. 
And welcome chums beside us who have donned a courage- 
dress. 

While, oh 1 how we shall wonder, as we gain the sunshine glow, 
That once that “ fed-up ” feeling nearly kept us down below ! 
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As I announced at the end of the last volume, I have secured 
a splendid serial story by Mr. D. H. Parry for the present year. 

This serial will commence its course in the 
A NEW " B.O.P.” next month (February issue), 

SERIAL and will be entitled ” Sabre and Spurs ! 

NEXT MONTH. A Tale of the Light Dragoons.’* Mr. 

Parry, who loves to write historical yarns, 
has chosen the Peninsular War for his setting. In " Sabre and 
Spurs ! ” you will learn how the young hero enlists in the Light 
Dragoons, and wins his way to position through many vicissi¬ 
tudes and adventures. There is some capital description of 
guerilla fighting in the story, and this reminds me that Mr. Arch. 
Webb, who is illustrating the serial, has painted a very striking 
design for the February cover of the “ B.O.P.” This picture 
shows a guerilla chief of the period, and is just the kind of thing 
that a boy likes to stick up on the wall of his den. The ” B.O.P.” 
covers, by the way, have been attracting a good deal of attention. 
I find that many readers make a point of keeping them because 
of their artistic merit and especial interest. Quite a number 
of fellows write to me about them. I shall see, therefore, that 
this year’s covers are fully up to the previous standard ; already 
I have secured several that will be voted ” top hole ” when you 
see them. 

♦ * * * 

“ The atmosphere was getting blue ; many voices were flinging 
abuse at the unperturbed missionary, when bang 1 the door was 
flung wide open, and in strode the noble figure 
RED INDIANS of Chief Tkaganlakhatgu, his head thrown 
I HAVE back, his eyes aflame, his nostrils dilated, and 

KNOWN. his mane of coal-black hair falling down his 

neck. Like an enraged lion he roared : * What 
son of a slave woman has dared to snarl at my friend here, 
the leplete (missionary) ? Is it this good-for-nothing fellow 
here,' planting himself squarely in front of the presiding chief, 
* who comes to council with a dagger concealed beneath his 
blanket ? ’ (He had been informed of what w'as 


entitled ** Red Indians I have Known,” which, at the price 
of sixpence net, has recently been published by the Church 
Missionary Society. The author of the interesting small work 
is the Rev. J. B. McCullagh, the Missionary of the C.M.S. at 
Aiyansh, British Columbia, since 1883, whose devoted labours 
amongst the Nishga Indians have met with very great success. 

The remarkable story that the booklet has to tell is that 
of a little band of five Redskin believers, perhaps unable to 
give a reason for the faith that was in them, who yet stood 
firm against the hostility of nearly five hundred foes, who 
formerly had been their friends and brethren. Choosing rather 
to suffer loss in this world than be aliens to God, they left the 
village of Gitlakdamiks, and settled at a place about two miles 
away, each building a little hut for himself and his family. 
Thus the Christian settlement of Aiyansh had its beginning. 

In addition to Chief Tkaganlakhatgu, we hear about T'Gak, 
the " loony ”; Giekqu, the hunter ; Shagait-kshi-wan (Sitting- 
outside-altogether) ; Shabajm-Neuk; and Hadagimsimoigit. 
And the one dominant note in the simply told story is the piety 
and strong faith of the Indians whenever they had been led 
towards Christianity, and the wonderful help that belief proves 
to be in solving for them the difficulties of their sometimes 
wayward lives. Gusgaul hadakgui / (How sinful I am 1 ) is often 
the wail of the Red man who has accepted the Word, and it 
says much for his intelligence and the firmness of his belief 
that he so clearly perceives and understands his own short¬ 
comings. As the all too brief chronicle shows, the *' noble Red 
man ” has a soul that yearns for something that is beyond the 
darkness of heathenism, and once the light has appeared, even 
afar off to his eyes, none is more eager than he in travelling 
steadfastly towards it. 

Besides its convincing happy testimony to the fondness of 
the Redskin for his new-found faith, the booklet has a fund of 
anecdote concerning him. The brave who was known as 
Sitting-outside-altogether changed his name to Moses Wann, 
and he developed a penchant for transplanting trees. 

** Moses once planted the streets of Aiyansh 


going on when he returned from fishing a moment 

before.) * An ye would flesh your blade, flesh 

it here,’ he cried, tearing 

open the breast of his 

shirt—* if you are man 

enough. C6me, strike 1 ^ 

Strike ! I say. No ? i 

Well, let it be known jS p / 

that he who will strike /q 

the white man must 

strike me.” B -- L 

That spirited passage SCp C \ 

is not, as might, per- \ 

haps, be supposed, a p 

quotation from a work 
of fiction dealing with 
doings in the Wild 
West. It is, indeed, an 
extract taken from a 
notable little booklet 






IN A FOG (Mental Variety) 


with pines,” says Mr. McCullagh, ” a difficult 
and arduous undertaking ; but the cattle 
cropped them down. 
Before taking up a tree 
he ties a piece of rag to 
\ f the branch pointing due 

x/ \ east, and when he trans- 

\ / plants it he has this 

' \ Vp\ J branch pointing as be- 

j fore. I asked him what 

—i-bk-1-o the idea was. * Ah, all 

j \ J trees grow with twist 

' f 0 y": round the sun. I plant 

yf \y/ as it stood before. The 

X. tree does not feel the 

move. It will not be 
sorry.* I wonder how 
that is for science ? *' 
Every boy with a 
spark of romance in his 


11 
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composition will be glad to know something as to how the 
priceless boon oi Christianity has been carried to the Indians of 
British Columbia. And to every such boy I can cordially recom¬ 
mend a perusal of “ Red Indians I have Known/* 


There is another book about which I want to talk this 
month, but I must leave this for the moment to deal with 
a correspondent’s letter which lies before 
A NEW me. A Plymouth reader, aged sixteen, asks 

STORY what chances he will have as a short story 

COMPETITION. writer. The chances of success, I am afraid, 
are small. Like many another aspir¬ 
ing " B.O.P/’-ite, my young Plymouth friend wants to begin 
straight away as a fiction writer, before he has learnt what 
may be called “ the tricks of the trade.” And there are so 
many professional writers at the game, with whom he would 
have to compete, that he would stand a very small chance 
indeed of placing his stories. I would recommend this corres¬ 
pondent—and the many others who send their 
immature work to me to read—to try their 
hand at some such literary competition as 
was announced in last month’s number of 
the 44 B.O.P.” (see p. 75). The 
striking picture there shown, " The 
Challenge,” for which stories are 
invited and prizes offered, should 
appeal to their imagination. Enter¬ 
ing for these 44 picture wanting 
words ” competitions is excellent 
practice for the young literary 
aspirant. Any real gift for story- 
writing will soon make itself evident 
through this channel, while the con¬ 
stant practice will enable the 
writer to correct many obvious 
faults and improve his style. Many 
well-known writers of fiction of to¬ 
day ” began ” on the 44 B.O.P.,” as 
they are proud to remember ; but 
they did not begin all at once. 

They had to work hard at the 
craft of story-writing ; at construc¬ 
tion of plot and the handling of 
dialogue, etc., until they had 
mastered the art of writing for 
boys—a more difficult task, let me 
tell you, than writing for grown¬ 
ups 1 So enter for the story com¬ 
petition announced last month, and 
see what you can do to win a 
prize, you literary fellows. I want 
to see a large entry and to have 
some really good yams to read. 

• • t » 

Now for the book to which I referred just above. This is 
nothing else than ” The Memorial Biography of Dr. W. G. 

Grace ** (Messrs. Constable and Co., Ltd.). 
SOME BOYS I have always been a keen cricketer myself, 

AND THE LATE and so I have enjoyed dipping into the 
”W. G.* 4 pages of the loving tribute to ” W. G.,” 

which has been prepared by Lord Hawke, 
Lord Harris, and Sir Home Gordon, Bart. It is a book that 
every British boy ought to read, because that ” Grand Old Man ” 
of cricket, Dr. Grace, was, without doubt, a great Englishman. 
British to the backbone, and a man of powerful personality, he 
did much to shape the destinies of our national game. 

M W. G.,” genial giant as he was, had ever a fondness for 
youngsters, and here are two or three good stories, borrowed 
from the “Memorial Biography,” concerning the world's 
greatest cricketer and some boys. 

” A lady writes : A great many years ago, my small brother 
and I were spending the day on the Sussex County Ground at 
Brighton, watching a match in which Dr. Grace was playing. 
During the luncheon hour we were gazing at the pitch when 
Dr. Grace came up and began talking to us. He asked first if 
we had had our lunch, and was much amused when we cheer¬ 
fully said : * Rather, buns and lemonade.’ He then inquired if 
we were fond of cricket and often watched matches. We told 
him in the holidays we did nothing else. Then he told my 
brother to give him * a ball or two,' and turning to me : ’ You 
can go and field.’ For about five minutes he played with us, 
much to the amused interest of the audience, and to our own 
pride and pleasure. Neither of us could ever forget his kind¬ 
ness, and he always remained our cricket hero.” 


” On another occasion, * W. G/ was practising at the nets 
in the Park at Oxford, and spectators were throwing back the 
balls he hit to the bowlers as they fielded them. One small 
boy, instead of returning the ball, walked up to the stumps 
and when his turn came sent quite a good delivery down and 
lo I ‘ W. G.' was bowled. Nobody, not the boy himself, was 
more pleased than the champion, who beckoned the little chap 
to come up to him, and grasped him heartily by the hands, 
obviously commending him.” 

” One year, a small boy of twelve (who as a veteran forwards 
the reminiscence) wandered on to the ground to see the practice 
before the Sussex v. Gloucestershire match at Brighton. In 
his hand was a new ball just given him, which he was examining 
carefully. Suddenly, over his shoulder loomed a tall, bearded 
figure, and in kindly tones came the question : 

*• 4 Hullo, youngster, can you bowl ? Come and give me a ball/ 

" Highly excited, for the lad knew who he was bowling to, he 
sent down three deliveries which W. G. Grace was good enough 
to play back, but the fourth, pitching a bit short, he stepped 
out and landed it right on to the old skating-rink, which at 
that time formed a part of the ground. The 
boy quickly recovered the ball, but to his dismay 
—through travelling along nearly the whole 
length of the concrete surface—it was severely 
chipped, and whilst he ruefully con¬ 
templated it, he was aroused by a 
cheery: ’ Has it scratched it a bit ? 
Never mind! Come along with me 
and get some chocolates.’ So the 
small lad trotted, and the Leviathan 
strode, down to Julian's (the ground 
caterer), and the latter compensated 
the former with a shilling box of 
chocolates.” 

” When W. G. Grace was living 
at Bristol, he came striding down 
Ashley Hill one breezy morning at 
that pace his friends knew so well, 
and his eye caught the up-turned, 
admiring gaze of a little chap, who 
had just been told by his farther: 

' Here comes “ W. G.” ’ The great 
man greeted him: ' Hullo, are you 
going to be a cricketer, too ? ’ 

* Yes, sir/ said the boy, who had 
already begun to cherish aspiration 
for centuries. 4 Then give me your 
hand on it and enjoy the game as 
much as I do/ answered • W. G/ 
and heartily shook hands. 

44 When Grace came to Syden¬ 
ham, one of the boys at Dulwich 
College conceived an ingenious plan 
for seeing him. He was unwell and 
absolutely refused the attention of 
the family practitioner, declaring 
that the only physician he would see was Dr. W. G. Grace. 
Accordingly, as the lad was really ill, ‘ W. G.' was called in 
by the parents. Whether it was through his advice, or through 
the success of the boy's own scheme, the patient recovexed 
with remarkable rapidity.” 

He was always pursued by autograph hunters. Once, at 
Brighton, a schoolboy brought him an autograph book and a 
fountain pen, asking for his signature, which was duly given. 
A few weeks later, at Lord’s, the same boy approached him with 
the same request, ” But I gave you my autograph last month 
at Brighton,” said the Doctor, who had a keen memory for 
faces. 44 Yes,” replied the boy, 44 but I swopped that for Dan 
Leno and a bishop.” 

Needless to say, the 4 ‘ Memorial Biography ” is a perfect 
mine of wealth in the way of cricket stories generally. And in 
the concluding ” Biographical Note,” by Alfred D. Taylor, there- 
is given one little detail concerning "W.G.” that wiU specially 
interest all readers of the 44 B.O.P.” The Note says : 

44 To tabulate the numerous articles that have appeared 
above his signature in various magazines would be impossible 
at this distance of time, but many a grown-up schoolboy still 
cherishes his advice, which frequently appeared in the columns 
of 4 The Boy’s Own Paper/ ...” 

Who, among the older readers of the paper, does not remember 
with the keenest pleasure ” Cricket and How to Excel in it,” 
44 The Cricket Bat: How to Make it. How to Choose it, and How 
to Use it,” and other practical articles from ” W. G/s ” pen ? 
Written as they were years ago, in the days when the ” B.O.P.” 
was but a sturdy infant, these articles still stand as excellent 
guides to the game, full of sound advice and common sense. 

A. L. H. 



THE RULING PASSION. 

Th* Bov who Likes to Arrange Things :—“As I can’t swim 
for monkey-nuts, Tomkins, the best thing you can do in the circum¬ 
stances is to cut back to the school and look in my playbox, where 
you’Ll find in the bottom left-hand corner, under an old sand-shoe and 
a hag containing a collection of South Coast sea-shells, my pair of 
•water-wings.’ Bring them back with you—and try to be quick 
ABOUT IT !” 
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A Practical Beehive for Boys. 



And how to Construct One. 

By H. GBARY. 

I N Vol. XL. of the As will be seen from the drawing, the complete hive consists 
“ B.O.P." (page of a series of tiers or storeys mounted upon a stand afld topped 
245) the writer by a roof. Each section fits exactly upon the others, and narrow 
gave an article plinths cover the joints and keep each part in position, 
on an observatory hive The key to the whole hive as regards measurements is the 

for bees. Such hives brood chamber or body box (Fig. 1) and we will deal with this 
are eminently interest- first. It is 9 in. in depth, 17 in. fall from side to side, and 
ing and useful as an 18 in. from front to back, ail internal measurements. On either 
did to study, but since side there is an inner wall, and the distance between these is 
the article was written exacly 14} in. These inner walls are 8f in. deep, chamfered 
much has happened to off on the inner top edge as shown in section. It is these walls 
divert our hobbies, and which support the combs, their position being flush with the 
even our studies, into outer walls at bottom, the cavity between the two being fitted 
severe and practical with slips of wood tacked, in the case of the top pieces, level 
channels. In his turn, with the bottom of the chamfer. Plinths cut fro m 2} in. by 


- . 1#. ^ then, the writer of the 

3 ir.Jrn.xl Jtwe following keeps well 

within the national 
channel, and introduces the working beehive here illustrated 
as a valuable aid towards food economy. 

Over all the Empire our boys at this time are doing their 
bit, and such as may have the opportunity will find much 
interest in making, add still greater pleasure in working, this 
simple but highly efficient hive. It is of a type known as the 
" single-walled," is compact, weatherproof, and first-class for 
honey production. The writer has on several occasions taken 
one hundred and fifty pounds of honey from such a hive during 
the course of a single season. A take of fifty pounds is quite 
moderate, but it will easily be realised what a valuable aid to 
our sugar supply could be developed. 

The hive is quite simple in construction, and most of the 
joints are of an ordinary character. Much elaboration is not 
needed in a bee-hive, but the work must be very accurate as 
regards inside measurements. A point to be carefully noted is, 
that should more than one hive be made, all must, or rather 


t in. material run round the sides and back. These are bevelled 
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should be, exactly alike. Failure in this means the loss of 


interchangeability, the power of being able to use any section 
of any hive upon the other hives when necessary. Only an 
old bee-keeper understands the great value of thk feature. 
The hive is best made from } in. red deal, but other and 
thinner woods may be used if desirable. Further, as this is 
a time of great timber scarcity, old boxes may be carefully 
taken to pieces and Used with excellent results. 



on the top outer edge and slightly rebated on the inner bottom 
edge, for ease in fitting over the edges of floorboard. 

The front of the hive is cat away at the bottom edge* to a 
depth of | in. for an entrance, as seen in diagram (a). This 
entrance is 14 in. wide and in the centre of the front. The 
porch, slides, and slide runner are next fitted, and the body is 
complete. The slides are 10 in. in length, rebated, and sliding 
in the runner. The cross-sectional drawings show the fitting of 
plinths, entrances, and double wall very clearly, and no difficulty 
should arise in these details. 

The lift (Fig. 2} calls for little comment. It is 6 in. deep. 



with plinths all round, and file above the brood box. It is the 
lift which contains the section rack when honey is being stored, 
also the wraps for keeping the bees warm. 

In making the roof (Fig. 3) It will be seen that It la without 
plinths. It fits right over the lift, and is kept from eliding down 



by a narrow slip of wood nailed round the inside of the roof 
about } in. from the bottom edge, thus forming a “ stop." In 
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each end of the roof cut a i in. circular hole, and cover 
on the inside with gauze. This will ventilate the hive, and 



(du) Jrfi-ut oov ba<j^cL 


at the same time give no chance for robbing wasps or bees 
to enter. 

The floorboard (Fig. 4) measures 22 in. from the back 
to the commencement of the sloping alighting board. An 
alternative design has been given for the fitting of the legs. 
In the complete hive they are fixed on the inner side of the 
bearers, but in Fig. 4 they are shown cut away and fixed on the 
outer sides, giving rather more “ splay ’* and rigidity. Either 
method may be used, but the writer prefers the latter. It is a 
matter of choice. 

Ten frames will be required for the brood nest, and the “ over¬ 
all ” sizes for these are given in the drawing. These frames are 
standardised, and conform to the British standard. The}’’ may 
be bought for about 2 d. each, and it is scarcely necessary to make 
them under the circumstances. Should anyone wish to do so, the 
top bar is § in. thick, the side bars $ in, and the bottom bar | in. 

The hive, being now completed, should be well rubbed down 
with sandpaper, all nail holes and crevices .stopped with putty 
and well painted with no fewer than three coats of good paint. 
It is best to use a light colour such as stone or white, and 
particular attention should be paid to the roof and the plinths. 
Incidentally, it may be said that all outside woodwork resists 
the weather much better if joints are painted before nailing 
or screwing, and put together wet. 


A Song of the Sea. 

By TOD MINOR. WITH APOLOGIES. 


I SAY, you chaps, I’ve applied to Apollo: 

Borrowed his lute for a moment again ; 
Here's the result—'tis a song you must follow, 
Tuned to the praise of the limitless main. 

Magical wind that is salty and gusty, 

Born on the boundless and boisterous sea, 

Enter the classroom so stuffy and dusty, 

Bringing your beautiful message to me. 

Tell of the coast that is broken with boulders ; 

Sing of the sand that is silky and bright; 

Talk of the caves that arouse in beholders 
Feelings that can be mistaken for fright. 

Whisper of barks with their canvas extending. 
Skimming like swallow’s o'er bubbles of foam; 


Give us the music, when sailors are blending 
Songs of adventure with chanties of home. 

Give me no compass, no fixed destination ; 

Cast me adrift, undisputedly free, 

Riding the briny with buoyant elation, 

Left to the wills of the wind and the sea. 

My I But in fancy I’m tossing and pitching ; 

Breasting the billows all sprinkled with spray. 

Salt 1 I can taste it ! The thought is bewitching. 

Oh, for such freedom to bear me away 1 

Thank you, Apollo, for graciously granting 
Cheeky requests from a fellow like me. 

Take back the lute—which to touch is enchanting. 
Even for stuff like this song of the sea. 

John Lea. 



SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC—JANUARY. 
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A Story of the Time of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

By FRANK ELIAS, 

Author of “The Adventures of Harry Leftwich," “The Mine Detector,'* etc. 

[Note. —Tom Bracebill's story has been slightly modernised in places, to meet the requirements 

of his boy readers to-day.—F. E ] 

[Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I.) 

i 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE MAN IN THE SHADOWS. 

Peter, I learnt more than hitherto I had known. Which 
brings me to the next event in my curious record—as I 
think it to be. 

Peter, as I have said, was much given to laugh at my 
zeal. 

“You will soon be a shadow, Master Thomas,” he would 
declare, “ and when Virginia shall receive you, she will 
receive .little more than a ghost! If there be any there 
before us, they will say here comes one who hath been 
persecuted above a little I The noble martyr that he is 1 
What a reproof he is to us that go fed and merry 1 ” 

“ Well, well! ” said I, not ill pleased. And being, perhaps, 
a little proud of his picture of me, and of the suggestion 
that I was a much toiling person, I swung along with an 
air, feeling a proper man of affairs, and no longer a mere 
boy. But as I did so, I found that the sky was heavily 
overcast. Though it was * but seven o’clock, on this day 
in May, night seemed to have come. There was a strange 
little moaning wind being blown about the houses, a storm 
was brewing, and I wondered whether I could indeed 
make home in time. I suppose that I was ever curiously 
affected by weather; but certainly, as I went home, the 
heaviness in the air seemed to infect my spirit, so that 
I became nervous and uneasy. I found myself looking 
about me in an odd uncomfortable way. 

Presently the rain began to fall, and then, almost at 
once, to descend in such volume that I judged it necessary 
to find shelter at once. Elizabeth had no love for drying 
clothes—particularly in summer time, when she kept no 
fires. And so I stepped back under the shadow of an 


HAT curious memory remained 
with me. To this day I have 
a vivid and horrible sense 
of that sickening sight. Yet, 
try as I would, I could not 
resolve what I had seen. With 
whom did my father have 
truck ? And for what purpose ? 
In the meantime the days 
slipped by, and the talk about 
the emigration became louder. 
Failing to win the King’s sup¬ 
port, we had sought help from 
the Dutch, but the States-General refused our request. 
On the advice of a worthy Mr. West, we now began a 
negotiation with the Plymouth Company of Adventurers 
—a branch of the original Virginian Company. This Ply¬ 
mouth Company had a patent for a northerly land, to 
be called “New England.” 

There now seemed a sure prospect of success, and letters 
were lately coming from London of-high encouragement. 
I understood that there were offers of help, and even of 
the support of brother emigrants from London, so that 
the enterprise was not like to want for money or ships 
or men. A very good vessel was being hired in England ; 
and the proposal was made that we, as a body, get ourselves 
over in a small ship ; and that then, in an English port, 
we arrange ourselves more comfortably in the ship being 
chartered, as well as in our own vessel. And now that I 
went daily to my father's office, and talked much with 
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arch made by the doorway of a warehouse standing near. 
It happened that hereabout in the canal, barges from 
Rotterdam were cleared, and as I took up my position 
I saw that a barge was even at that moment being made 
fast. She seemed heavily laden, and I speculated a good 
deal regarding the character and quality of her load, pleasing 
myself with the fancy that I was now sufficiently expert 
to appraise a cargo when I saw it. 

The place where I stood was very dark. When first 
I had entered it, I had glanced back without being able 
to penetrate the gloom. But immediately afterwards my 
attention was centred on the cargo being landed. 

But the interest I had in the barge and its burden wavered 
presently. Thus it was that I turned casually, and looked 
into the passage behind me. And then, I will admit at 
once, I was minded to scream with terror. For standing 
within a foot of where I stood, was a man. He was abso¬ 
lutely immovable, and, though I could see his face only 
dimly, I perceived every muscle was rigid. So far as I 
could judge, he was looking straight before him. And 
yet, though this man had been there all this time, I had 
not known it. I must have been standing within reach 
of his arm. Yet it was not so much his nearness as his 
horrible want of movement which terrified me. I had a 
curious sense of evil. Some power of darkness seemed 
to lurk in this place. And, in terror, I would have fled. 
Yet when I made to do so, something held me. I looked 
into the face before me, fascinated by those eyes that never 
moved. I did not then know that it is not action, however 
cruel, which is to be feared—but inaction. 

lYesently I knew that, when I remained where I was, 
I was waiting. I had a most horrible sense of being frozen 
to the place. I felt abject. And then, quite suddenly, 
there broke upon m^ ear a sound that filled me with a 
new and final terror, so that I broke into a cold sweat. 
It was the sound of low internal laughter. For a moment 
I tried to look behind the man; for his face had changed 
so little that I wondered if some second evil creature 
sheltered in the night beyond. Then I decided that I 
was mistaken ; there was but one person here. But what 
gave the last touch to my terror was a curious notion that 


I had heard that sound before. The mere idea of this 
almost turned me faint. For only in one place could I 
have heard it I But he decided me, had I any doubt. 
With scarcely a contraction of the muscles of the face he 
spoke. 

“ We have met before, methinks, young sir." 

I felt I was being forced to answer, though my instinct 
was to have turned and fled. 

" Yes," I said, " yes, sir, I think so." 

With an effort, I now looked up at the man before me. 
He was, I saw, a person of rather less than medium height. 
But his shortness was more than atoned for by a most extra¬ 
ordinary and subduing muscularity. I turned to a new 
pallor, as I regarded what seemed to me an engine for my 
destruction. But when I looked into his face, I could 
only turn my eyes away. I am not a young man now, yet 
I have only seen once what I saw as I looked into the eyes 
of that man. There seemed to be in that look an assembly 
of every evil thing that went about the earth. I thought 
that each sin and crime, seeking for a harbour, had found it 
here. Resistance against such a force seemed hopeless, and 
I trembled in its presence as if it had indeed actually flung 
itself upon me. 

That the creature saw my unhappiness and enjoyed it, 
was perfectly plain. He might have been satisfied with the 
effect he had wrought. Yet he was not; for, drawing 
near, he seized me suddenly by the wrist in a grip 
horribly familiar, and while I struggled for my freedom, he 
spoke. 

" You will, I am sure, young sir, remember our meeting, 
heh ? We shall dwell in one another's minds, heh ? We 
have mutual friends, heh ? And now, good evening to you, 
sir, and remember that at all times, and in all places, I love 
you ! " 

He suddenly released my arm, and leered down into my 
face—leered horribly—yet, now, without any movement 
of his body. For a minute more I stood there, rabbit 
to his stoat. Then, realising suddenly that I was free, I 
turned and ran screaming out of the passage. And as I 
ran, there came to me the sound of soft, mirthless, internal 
laughter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THB MAN WHO CAME OVER THB SIDE. 


AN home with the resolu¬ 
tion immediately to tell my 
father of what had 
happened ; but I found that 
being a little troubled with 
his former sickness, he had 
gone to bed. This affair 
would have to wait till 
morning, and so I, having 
eaten a very small supper, 
turned in. I do not think 
I slept quickly; for my 
mind ran on that horrible 
face that I had now, for the first time, seen. But though 
I did, at last, close my eyes, ever and again there came 
to me broken remembrances of a horrible face, of a hand 
that wanted a thumb, arid a finger that knocked. Once, 
indeed, in the midmost night I woke, fancying that 1 could 
hear that summoning finger. 

And in the morning I found myself asking the question 
whether I had. indeed, had but a mere fancy. For there 
seemed to be, in my recollection of what I had heard, some¬ 
thing of a whispered talk in the doorway of the outer 
passage, and then, later, of a closing of the door of my 
father s room from the inside. I looked at him across the 
table. He had seemingly recovered from his sickness— 
though he said he would not go out that day. And certainly 
he was unwontedly pale and agitated. 

But the day that followed, though he went out in no 
greater comfort, he came presently to the office—whither I 
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had preceded him—looking very cheerful—or, should I 
say, relieved in spirit. He talked a little that morning of 
the great emigration, though most of the talk was to Peter, 
while I went about very fearful of seeing a particular face, 
being perforce engaged upon various errands. Yet when I 
returned, came Peter to me, laughing in that way of his. 

" It seems that we sail now very soon," he cried. " I 
doubt but that if Elizabeth and I are to cross man and wife, 
we must marry at once. We could then the better support 
one another upon the voyage. I mind how, coming into 
Holland, I sought to aid her. Then, alas, she spurned me. 
Yet surely devotion will some day be rewarded." 

" But when do you say we depart, Peter ? " I cried, 
for I was a little impatient of his humours when news of 
this kind was to hand. I had come to dislike Leyden and, 
because of recent horrors, even to hate it. 

" I ? " exclaimed Peter. " Who am I that I should turn 
prognosticator of voyages, like the fortune-teller that I 
met once in London ? ‘ Thou shalt marry a black woman 

with a dowry of one thousand crowns, wear purple each 
day, and go upon a voyage to the Indies.’ ‘ And do I marry 
the lady first or last, at home, or on being come to the 
Indies ? * said I. * Thou shalt never marry her if thou 
askest more of thy saucy questions I ’ And that chance 
being squandered, I remain a poor bachelor, while my sable 
queen looks elsewhere. ’Tis the saddest world that ever I 
was in." 

I could get no more sense out of Peter, and left him. So 
far, I may say, I had not spoken to my father of the meeting 
of the night before. I had intended doing so, but as usual 
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** And now, good evening to you, sir, and remember that at all times, and in 
all places, I love you ! M {Seepage 166.) 


my tongue had halted. But seeing him so cheerful, I re¬ 
solved now to tell him, and when presently Peter was out 
and my father in, I began to lay the matter before him. 
The man that had lost a thumb—I knew not by what 
name to call this person, though I suspected that my 
father could have helped me—I had seen this man again— 
nav, I had seen him for the first time- 

“ And last! ” said my father surprisingly. 

I looked at him in astonishment. But he would not 
enlighten me much farther, adding only : 

” Of that, Tom, rest yourself assured. The person you 
saw—had, perhaps, business here—had had, perhaps, 
business here or elsewhere before. But his business is 
finally concluded. He has a home in the Eastern Counties 
of England. Thither he has returned to settle himself, 
giving up the life of the sea which hitherto he did follow. 
You have seen him, but you will never see him 
more ! " 

And he would add not another word. Yet from what 
he had told me, I gathered that my father had had a hand 
in getting rid of this gentleman. 

And now I comprehended that sudden cheerfulness 
which he had shown. Yet sometimes I wondered whether 
that satisfaction of his was perfectly secure, and whether 
the statement he had made me had not been a carefully 


prepared one. Did he believe all he 
had told me, or was he only trying 
to believe ? 

But presently my speculations 
were swallowed up in the daily ex¬ 
citements of our preparations. The 
very date of the emigration was now 
fixed, and all who were to go sold 
their possessions and put the money 
into the common stock. Many had 
already done this in the early part of 
the year, but a few, who had been 
undecided whether to go or not, but 
who now resolved to share the ad¬ 
venture, disposed of what they had. 
Included with these was my father, 
who, though he intended from the 
first, as I believed, to depart, was 
not minded to have the thing 
generally known. I, too, made my 
humble preparations. One of these 
may seem odd. There had been a 
great screw that, as a child, I had 
found by the canal and brought 
home. This I had since driven into 
the frame of the outer door already 
described. For a mere whim, as it 
seemed then, I untwisted it, and put 
it among my goods to be conveyed. 
Whether there was a guidance in 
the impulse which led me to do this, 
may be judged later. 

I heard a good deal about the 
negotiations which had led up to the 
emigration. Mr. Carver and Mr. 
Cushman had been sent to England 
to plan the voyage, but, after they 
had gone, our people in Leyden found 
great difficulty in chartering a ship. 
Mr. Weston, who was the Master of 
the Adventurers who were to support 
our colony, had failed in his part and 
had not found us a vessel. Where¬ 
fore our people at Leyden wrote to 
Carver and Cushman, cofnplaining of 
this. The complaint quickly had its 
effect, and Weston ordered that a 
ship then in Holland, called the 
“ Speedwell,” instead of returning to 
England at once, should remain at 
Rotterdam to convey the emigrants 
to England, where another ship 
would be waiting. This last ship bears a name, the 
glory and grace of which I think that not even the 
passing of all the years that are ever to be, shall in any 
way destroy. Not Drake himself sailed in a ship with 
such a name as this—the “ Mayflower.” 

But we were for the ” Speedwell.” 

On a bright summer morning—the morning of J uly 21— 
our little company got itself together for the beginning of 
the journey. Very glad though I was to go, and as were 
many others, it was a time of melancholy for us all. The 
day before had been spent in a solemn dedication of our¬ 
selves, but we had then had with us Robinson and the rest 
of our friends. From these people we were now to part. 

We were to begin our journey by the canal which I knew 
so well, and began to load up the long flat boats with such 
of our possessions as we had not turned into gold for the 
common stock. But we had grown very fond of the 
beautiful city we were leaving, and of its hospitable people. 
I saw tears in the eyes of many Dutchmen and women 
who came to see us go, and I know that I parted hardly 
from the arms of young Rembrandt and others of my own 
friends. That young man was now nearing the time of 
his great glory, when the works of his brush were to exalt 
him high above his fellows. It is a comfort to me still, 
that I had the felicity of knowing him. 
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We men, that were now moving, walked along the tow- 
paths, so that the women could be borne upon the boats. 
Peter made a great to-do about the opportunities lost of sit¬ 
ting beside Elizabeth, to the deep mortification and anger 
of my father's worthy housekeeper, who found his humours 
—uttered before certain of her Church who held her in 
high respect—to be most intolerable. My father had at 
last to tell Peter pretty roundly to hold his tongue, for I 
am sure that otherwise we might have had to go without 
Elizabeth. 

The country through which we journeyed was well known 
to me, but to others of our party it was unfamiliar. Now 
the Dutch are great husbandmen, and the earth was wonder¬ 
fully well subdued and tended. I heard many compare 
what they saw with the wilderness towards which they went, 
and indeed the sight of so much tillage, and good crops, was 
enough to make us melancholy. We should have to toil 
for years, and in the worst possible case, in order to 
bring our fields to such a state as 
these—and well did we know it. 

We were accompanied in our 
journey by many of our friends from 
Leyden, who could not part with us 
any sooner than necessity ordered. 

Others were to follow us on the next 
day, to see us embark upon our ship 
the " Speedwell.” And not only 
were our friends, English and Dutch, 
interested in us. The people in the 
cities round about us were very 
curious to see persons so courageous 
as they held us to be. In their eyes 
we were people who put conscience 
before all, and who were prepared to 
suffer any voyage and the after- 
dangers of famine and the cruelty of 
the savage, if by so doing w-e could 
hold our worship in the way that we 
held to be right. 

The day that followed our arrival 
at Delfshaven was a truly miserable 
one for us all. There were so many 
of our friends from whom we must 
part. Some of these, it is true, 
hoped to cdme after us. But with 
an ocean between us, who knew that 
we should §ver meet again ? Only 
two people were cheerful. One was 
Peter, who said that the Atlantic 
was coming to his aid, and would 
keep off at least a score of his 
detested rivals—at which Elizabeth 
grew nearly purple with fury. 

The other of the pair who seemed 
to me to be in no wise melancholy—though this one was 
strangely abstracted—was my father. 

On July 22, of the Year of Grace 1620, we set out 
upon our great, and as I now think, celebrated ad¬ 
venture. I remember that, as we cast off in our little 
“ Speedwell,” Robinson flung himself upon his knees.' And 
thus we sailed. 

The ” Speedwell,” which was to carry our company 
to England, and to convey some of us across the ocean, 
was a pinnace of sixty tons burden—no great vessel for 
such an adventure. But as my recollection of the vessel 
which had brought us over to Holland was of the scantiest, 
I had the greatest curiosity about this new ship and searched 
her from stem to stern. I remember that while I was 
thus looking about me, I ventured, with other boys, upon 
the poop ladder—to be greeted with a very sudden flow 
of abuse. Looking up, I saw above me a dark angry face 
and a threatening fist; and from that hour I date my 
distrust and dislike of the ” Speedwell's ” master, Reynolds. 
It was perhaps not remarkable that he had no place for 
boys upon his deck; but I certainly heard other and 
older folk than myself, complain of his surly answers. 
Master Reynolds was to be heard of again. 


The voyage across the sea to England was prosperous ; 
and though we suffered the usual troubles of the land¬ 
lubber, we had every cause for satisfaction at the end of 
the first part of our journey. On approaching Southampton,, 
I remember that there was the greatest excitement. Lying 
abeam of us, over the gently heaving waters, was the ship 
on which our hopes were set. There she lay, the gallant 
” Mayflower,” lately come from London with others of 
our body, set upon the same enterprise. But these friends 
of ours were not the only people on board. The proposed 
colony was not to be established for our benefit alone. 
The Adventurers who were behind us were looking 
to their own good, and were sending out with us many 
workmen who would begin to clear and plant the land. 
These last people were not necessarily in sympathy with 
us at all. The place which the Adventurers claimed in 
the business was now forced upon our attention pretty 
strongly. 

While in Leyden, we had made 
a pact with Weston, who was the 
leader of the Plymouth Company. 
But Cushman had altered this 
agreement without getting an 
authority ; and now, when our 
leaders heard of what he had done, 
they refused to agree. Weston flew 
off in a passion, saying that the 
whole enterprise should fail for all 
he would do more. The result of 
this was that certain quay dues, 
which were now owing,, had to be 
paid by us instead of by him; and 
as many of the company had little 
money, they had to sell some of 
their needed provisions to gfct what 
they required. In this pass we 
wrote a complaint to the Adven¬ 
turers ; and only when the matter 
was settled, could we proceed. But 
the patent, which ought to have 
been in our hands ere we sailed, we 
went without. The King had not 
signed it yet, we were told, and it 
would be sent over to us by a ship 
sailing later. 

We now divided the company, 
and ordered some to sail in the 
” Speedwell,” and the rest—the 
greater company—in the ” May¬ 
flower.” My father's party he 
contrived to have appointed to the 
last-named. I may say that my 
father's conduct during the time 
that we stayed in Southampton 
puzzled me. I had fancied that he had been much 
troubled by some matter, but that he had removed this 
trouble and had found ease of mind. It seemed to me 
now, however, that he was again extraordinarily restless, 
and even nervous. He had little truck with the rest of the 
company, always agreeing to whatever plans they formed 
and only showing insistence upon two points, the one 
being that he and his house should be given berths in the 
” Mayflower.” We had four places—three in the men’s 
quarter and one in the women's, and, as I believe, we had 
got them none too easily. 

The other point for which he pressed, and pressed con¬ 
tinually, was that we should set sail as fast as might be. 
But, apart from this continual and singular urging to de¬ 
spatch, and the matter of our accommodation in the ” May¬ 
flower,” my father had nothing to say. He never cared 
to discuss such questions as Governments, or patents, 
or such like. Let us be gone, was all* he would say. My 
old suspicion, that the leaders of our company scarcely 
held him as one of themselves, was strengthened. Yet it 
was not so much on that account that I found myself 
watching him, as because of his odd behaviour when we 
were alone in the streets of Southampton. It was not often 
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IftOU will meet strange things 
€> the world of men, 

, 0 lad 0 ! the laughing eyes 1 

It won’t be always a land of mirth 

Where wonderful joy-suns rise. 
There may be a day when yon’ll stand 
at bay 

With trouble, and fear, and ill— 
But keep your gase on the faith-bright 
ways, 

Ton’ll conquer the cloud-hosts still 1 

Ton’ll meet strange folk on the road 
of time, 

0 lad with the youth-strong heart 1 
For all of them won’t be heroes great 

Nor crowned with a bigh-souled 
part. 

The knave and coward—the sneak 
and cad— 

May tread on the track as well; 

But aim at the best and you’ll shame 
the rest 

For pluck, in the end, will tell 1 
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that he would go thither, or even let me go ; and 
when he did do so, it was only after nightfall. 

Then he would move about with a most curious 
caution, and when we came to a comer he would 
look round—as it seemed to me—very suspiciously. 

I have said that he took no part in the de¬ 
liberations of the company. Yet I know that 
when he did talk to an individual, he urged haste 
in departure. 

Our sailing was at last fixed for the fifth of 
August. 

I remember that, on the day before that date, 
my father's abstraction became more marked. 

We were all to be aboard by nightfall, so as to 
have no delay in the following morning. By 
six o’clock that night, I think we had all em¬ 
barked. 

As will be supposed, being still a boy, I had 
enormous curiosity about everything that con¬ 
cerned the ship on which we were to sail, and 
I spent every minute in exploring this now cele¬ 
brated vessel of ours. The “ Mayflower ” was 
of 180 tons burden, and well found enough; 
but we were to be pretty closely packed on the 
voyage across. For an hour or more I was em¬ 
ployed in visiting the lower works, inspecting the 
sleeping quarters and the cabins, in one of 
which Elizabeth had already established herself. 

She did not seem to hold much talk with the 
other women of our party; but when, later, I 
came across Peter it was to find him the centre 
of a very cheerful throng who were enjoying his 
picture of the life that awaited us. 

“ Deer—two-, as well as four-legged—for the 
chase, Mr. Wilmslow. And for other of you 
young men, trees to be cut. While for such old 
men as Mr. Carver and me—begging your 
pardon, sir—there will always be the guiding and 
direction of the young men that cut the trees. I 
was ever," with a reflective air, “ better at 
directing work than doing it.” 

I climbed tip on deck. Right ahead in our 
path the westering sun had nigh sunk for the 
night, but the whole sky was red and full of 
glory. In the middle distance there lay at 
anchor other ships waiting, as we waited, for 
the morning tide, while here and there, over the 
face of the waters, I could see a small boat being 
pulled, the occupant. dark and shadowy in the 
failing light. As I watched, the farther ships 
began to be wrapt in the night; and, where they 
had been, there sprang out their riding lights. 
Presently, too, the nearer scene grew dim. 

At last, weary of standing at my place of 
observation, I went down and sought my 
father. 

Our quarters were in a small cabin leading out of a 
larger. Probably it was really only a makeshift sleeping- 
place, called into service because of our numbers. Still, 
the effect of its being there was to provide us with a privacy 
which certainly could not otherwise have been available. 
There were only my father, Peter, two other men and my¬ 
self, in this small place. One of the men was Wilmslow— 
I have forgotten the other's name. We were all in our 
bunks soon after nine, for the voyage would be begun 
in the early morning. I need not say that, worn out 
as I was after the excitement of the day, I was soon 
asleep. 

I do not know now at what time it was that I felt a 
hand shaking me, as I lay in the top bunk, but when I 
opened my eyes I could see the dim outline of a man's 
figure. 

" Get up, Tom, and that quickly,” he whispered. 

In sudden uneasiness I sat up, and then began climbing 
out of my place towards the floor. 

“ What is it, father ? ” I whispered. 

•* Come out here,” was all he would say, and I hurried 


“ Looking up, I saw above me a dark angry face and a threaten¬ 
ing fist. 1 ' {Seepage 168.) 


to obey him. I believed that he was leading the way to 
the main deck, and I followed. Below, we were in total 
darkness, but I hoped that when we reached the deck 
things would be a little clearer. Yet when I did get out 
there, save for the fresh air that now blew in my face, 

I scarce knew it—so black was the night. I had lost „ 
my father’s outline entirely; but hearing his step, I 
followed the direction of the sound, and found him at 
last hanging over the ship’s starboard side. He said 
nothing, but seemed to be gazing into the blackness below 
him. 

I knew that down there were the waters of the strait 
of Southampton, though I could see nothing. And I was 
aware of an extraordinary silence. I could not even hear 
the plash of the sea against the ship’s side ; for all I could 
discover to the contrary, we might have been marooned. 

I supposed that my father had an object in being here ; 
but, just as I could see nothing else, so I could not discern 
his face. Only by standing close behind him, could I 
descry his outlines at all. 

Suddenly I felt, rather than saw, him stiffen, and I too 
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grew attentive. Was the watch approaching ? But I 
could hear nothing. Probably there was a man on the 
poop ; but he was not to be heard. Yet I could tell, by 
my father's attitude, and by the cock of his head, which 
I could dimly descry in the night, that he listened. Now 
one may listen for two reasons : one may do so because 
one hears something ; one may do so because, though 
one hears nothing, one expects to hear something. But 
I knew not whether I ought to hear now or later. It struck 
me, presently, that my father had not been specially 
concerned to go quietly, nor was he troubled overmuch 
to look behind him. His enterprise, therefore, whatever 
it was, was not one that he would conceal from the people 
on the ship. Why, then, was there in the business some 
curious sense of secrecy, some element of the fearful ? I 
was sure that my father was nervous and ill at ease ; once, 
when I moved, he turned on me and said something angry 
below his breath; yet, as I have repeated before, he 
was not easily roused from his cold temper at ordinary 
times. 

He was listening now, I was sure, with every sense 
roused to its utmost power of apprehension ; and infected 
by this extraordinary eagerness, I, too, bent my ear. 
And presently, alternating with the silence, there came, 
or there seemed to come, a sound of something. At first 
it suggested nothing, and might have been a land noise. 
But presently, as I hung over the side of the ship trying 
to resolve the sound, which I knew my father had recognised, 
I realised that what I heard w’as the splash of a pair of oars, 
and that somewhere in that dark void, steering for our 
riding-lamp, there came a boat. I found it amazingly 
eerie to be standing where I did, wondering and waiting, 


and knowing that presently, out of the night, would come a 
creature of who knew what sort ? Yet my father knew, I 
did not doubt. 

At last, when I felt that the waiting was quite beyond 
endurance, there was a hail, the shipping of oars, the lowering 
of a rope suddenly produced by my father, and the making 
fast of it. And then we waited again while, as I knew by 
the hard breathing, a man worked his way hand over hand 
upwards. 

My father knew whom to expect. I had a terrible fear 
in my heart which, ridiculous as it seemed to me immedi¬ 
ately afterwards, was none the less oppressive while it 
lasted. A moment later, the arrival was on deck and I 
saw that his figure was not small and squat and in¬ 
finitely muscular. Whoever this person was, he was 
not the particular individual of my remembrance. But 
I was not to go without a shock. The man was stand¬ 
ing upon the farther side of my father, when I heard him 
speak. 

“ Everything is prepared ? ” 

I started. It was not the question, nor the curious tragic 
manner of it. It was the voice that spoke it. 

If here was not the person of my first strange midnight 
experience, here anyhow was the second. 

I understood many things suddenly, standing there in 
the darkness; my father’s anxious movements in the 
streets of Southampton ; his strange secretiveness, mani¬ 
fested on a hundred occasions ; his requests that persons 
not actually members of our company should have a share 
in our enterprise. 

He meant to take Harry out with him. And now he 
had got Harry aboard. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE “ MAYFLOWER ** SAILS. 


the morning of the fifth of 
August began that most 
famous voyage. 

Harry had been led to my 
bunk, and bestowed there, 
without a word from my 
father. It had been a strange 
business in the darkness. The 
other men in the little cabin slept 
undisturbed by our movements, 
such as they were. But once 
Harry was got into his place— 
or shall I say mine ?—and I had 
been stowed in alongside my father in the berth below, all 
was quiet again. 

Not that either I, nor he, nor yet my brother lying above 
us, slept. My father was doing some hard thinking, I did 
not doubt, but he lay perfectly still. Harry, on the other 
hand, was as restless as I am sure he had always been, 
and rolled about or resettled himself'many times over. 
That he was in some great anxiety was quite plain, and I 
knew that that feeling was shared by my father. To¬ 
wards morning there was the sound of many feet overhead, 
and I guessed the hands were getting out. Orders followed 
in loud harsh tones ; there was much scrambling to and fro, 
and then, at last, there came the sound of the anchor being 
hoist. And then I heard another sound. It came from im¬ 
mediately over my head—a deep sigh of relief from Harry. 

Presently came that first gentle swaying motion of a 
ship putting to sea ; and I knew that, after vexatious 
delays and many fears, we were under way. Hitherto 
I had lain quiet enough, but the sense of movement quite 
overpowered me. I sprang from my berth and into my 
clothes, and in a few minutes was on deck. Bright over¬ 
head shone the early morning sun, blue and sunlit danced 
the waves, and away on our starboard a very pleasant picture 
rose of the town of Southampton and the beach that ran 
to and beyond it. Very green and gentle looked the distant 


pastures. Many standing about me, who had left their 
beds early, looked very mournfully—both men and women. 
For they saw for the last time, many of them, the land 
wherein they were born, in which they had walked and 
courted and been married, in which they had set up their 
first homes, and in which, had it not been for persecution, 
they would still be living their happy lives. 

It was no mean adventure, thus to be putting behind 
them that country of theirs, in order to land themselves 
in an unknown wilderness, inhospitable and swafming with 
savages. Boy as I was, and full as I was of the excitement of 
the voyage, I yet found it in my heart to pity these people. 

Yet there were two aboard whom I knew, instinctively, 
I need not pity ; and they were the two of my own blood. 
My father had not even yet come up, and I did not expect 
Harry until his presence had been explained to and approved 
by the governor of the ship, the grave Mr. Carver. It 
was some hour or two later when my father did appear, 
and he was then seeking Carver. I saw the pair of them 
presently speaking in the shadow of the capstan, and it 
seemed to me that Carver was not approving too readily. 
I observed that my father urged his plea, and that Carver 
would sometimes hold up a hand in order to clear the way 
for his further words of disapproval. But at last they 
appeared to reach an agreement; for I saw them part, and 
then my father approach with an air of satisfaction. I 
did not doubt but that he was going to communicate 
to Harry the fact that he was to be allowed to proceed. 

I found that Carver had, indeed, given way ; but I 
noticed that, this notwithstanding, my brother, as I suppose 
I must now call him, kept out of the way and did not show 
himself once on deck. I, on the other hand, was making 
myself very happy, as were other boys, by running hither 
and thither, watching the disappearing coast and the ships 
that we passed. But more interesting than any of these 
sights to all of us was that of our little companion vessel, 
the “ Speedwell," as she came on astern. I reckoned 
to know all that there was to know about the " Speedwell/* 
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having sailed in her to Southampton; and when properly 
approached I was pleased to supply information to such 
other boys as were aboard, and to whom the “ Mayflower M 
Supplied the first experience of a ship. I was not sorry 
to find myself on this more ample vessel, tightly wedged 
though we were, and I gave a highly picturesque sketch of 
the sufferings which we had all endured in the “ Speedwell," 
as well as of the ferocity and discourtesy of her master. 


But while I imparted information, I gathered some. 
Among other things, I learnt that the mariners aboard 
were very well satisfied with the wind. I also discovered 
that there was very good reason for us to be on our way; 
for we must be beyond the Atlantic ere the equinoctials 
were upon us. Of the master of the " Mayflower " I had 
seen nothing. But I heard him discussed by some of our 
company in a manner very different from the way they had 
talked of Reynolds of the " Speedwell." Captain Jones, 
as he was called, professed to desire to serve the pilgrims 
in every possible way, and was ready to listen to any pro¬ 
posals that they made to him. He it was who gave them 
such a good account of the prospects, and made everyone 
on board so cheerful as we stood down Channel. 


" We shall be arrived before we know it," declared 
Peter, in the hearing of Elizabeth, M before even I can be 
properly bound to the woman of my undying admiration." 

I saw her flush of anger under her sallow skin. To 
her, at least, Peter’s humours were entirely hateful. By 
others on board, however, he quickly became much liked, 
and he was in the middle of a very cheerful throng when 
our spirits were suddenly cast down by the news that the 
" Speedwell " was not only in trouble 
but was making known to us that she 
must put back. This, of course, meant 
that we must put back too, delaying the 
voyage. But there was nothing else to 
be done, and as we were not far away 
from Dartmouth, it was decided to run 
in there. 

When we came into the famous port 
and landed, we learnt that the trouble 
was caused by Reynolds. I remember 
seeing him standing on the landing- 
place in argument with Carver and 
Bradford. His ship, he declared, was 
unseaworthy—she leaked badly, and was 
quite unfitted for the voyage across the 
Atlantic. The truth was that the fellow 
had no heart for the enterprise, and was 
for getting out of it as well and as 
quickly as he could. And there were 
others in the same condition. The fact 
was that, both in the " Mayflower ’’ and 
in the " Speedwell," there had been faint¬ 
hearts who only now showed their feel¬ 
ings. But besides these, there were 
many who began to be uneasy. The 
delay in getting away began to be 
serious. We had lost a good wind, and 
the great gales were at hand. But there 
was something behind the thought of 
the tempests. 

My father had come ashore with the 
others, but I observed that he left 
Harry behind. My brother, indeed, still 
kept himself out of sight. It seemed as 
if there were to be no immediate getting 
away, for the " Speedwell " had to be 
searched from stem to stern and then 
repaired. But at last she was seaworthy 
again ; and so, the faint-hearts finding 
sufficient courage to go aboard once 
more, Reynolds, also, was ready to sail. 

I well remember the day of our put¬ 
ting forth again. We had left South¬ 
ampton as happy a ship’s company as 
was then on the high seas. We left 
Dartmouth uneasy, and with a fear that 
had not only to do with the winds and 
seas. We had discovered, while yet we 
were at the beginning of our enterprise, 
that we were seriously short of pro¬ 
visions. Yet we had spent all we had 
upon equipping ourselves. 

Still, we were at sea again, and the 
sooner to sea the sooner to shore. Thus 
we tried to console ourselves—and once aboard the 
" Mayflower," began to pick up courage again. 

“ It was a trick of that Jones," cried Peter, “ who would 
land us—knowing how two of us were disposed to one 
another—near to a church." 

At which Elizabeth got up and strode away furiously. 
And my father, who happened to be by, took Peter aside 
and reproved him pretty sharply. As for me, I was finding 
great interest in the distant passing country. Over there, 
across the bounding seas, was the home of Raleigh and 
Drake, the seamen of whose great doings I had heard 
something even in my far-away Dutch home. But since 
coming aboard the "Mayflower."! had found a sailor 
named Steevens, who was a native of Plymouth, and who 


“ Then we waited again while a man worked his way hand over hand upwards." 

(See page 170.) 
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actually, thirty odd years before, had been a ship’s boy 
on the famous “ Golden Hinde," when Drake sailed her 
round the world. He told me a great tale of ihow that 
celebrated Captain was treated as a king on board, eating 
only off gold plates and being waited upon by his gentlemen, 
who would never venture to seat themselves in his presence 
unless invited to do so. He gave me a fine picture, too, 
of the glittering things with which the ship came laden, 
and of the knighting of the Captain by the great Queen, 
in the dock at Tilbury. 

But the most wonderful tale that he told me was of 
that lieutenant of Drake who got himself mixed up in a 
mutiny, and how Drake, having tried the gentleman and 
found him guilty, sentenced him to die. Then Drake, 
showing his prisoner the greatest courtesy and exchanging 
with the other every mark of respect and liking, had him 
led out to the place of execution. And when they had 
taken the sacrament, Doughty placed his head upon the 
block, whereupon Drake, with a blow of his axe, struck it 
off. And this thing was done in ^he shadow of a gibbet on 
which were to be seen hanging the bones of a mutineer 
put to death by the famous circumnavigator, Magellan, 
sixty years before the day of Drake's landing. 

Steevens told me that he had never seen a business of 
such fearful aspect before, and he had power to tell me 
his tale in such a way that I turned pale looking at him. 
I can still see the strange scenes of which he told me. 
And so interested was I that I gave less and less heed to 
the country we were leaving behind us. Presently we were 
told that we had the Land's End on our starboard bow. And 
now we knew that we had before us the full fury of the 


raging Atlantic. The comfort we had had in having 
land near, and in the traffic of other ships, was now gone. 
Our long and lonely voyage was to enter upon its worst 
period. 

But when we sailed a hundred leagues into open sea, 
Reynolds in the " Speedwell " made signals to us that he 
was again in difficulties, and that he must certainly put 
back, or all would be infallibly drowned. 

The ships came closer together, so that Reynolds could 
come aboard us and hold a consultation. I happened 
to be standing near when he came over the side, and I 
heard him declare, in his loud, half-angry way : 

" I must bear up or sink at sea, for we can scarce iree 
her with much pumping." 

Reynolds at this time had the reputation of being at 
least a careful seaman, and it was not surprising if his 
own ship's company, being in no mind to be sunk, were 
for putting back for another examination of the vessel. 
That being so, our people could make little objection ; 
and so, greatly discouraged though we were, we again 
turned our nose to Old England, and for a time forsook 
once more the hope of “New England." Yet there was one 
person whom I heard express loud disapproval of the 
proposal to return, and who, when it was decided that we 
should put back, even went to Carver to dissuade him. 

And that person was my father. 

Thus we returned, this time making for Plymouth— 
which seemed to me a good idea, as I had never seen that 
famous town. As we approached the port, I spent every 
minute I could with Steevens, getting him to tell me about 
the great voyage begun from its quay. 


(To be continued.) 
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A MARTYR TO " FORM." 

I say, you’re looking jolly cold, Bertram ! There’s a topping slide down there. 
How often must I tell you of these things, Harold ? We of the Sixth never slide ! 


Johnson Minor 
Johnson Major 
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The Wizard Up-to-Date. 

Some Simple Conjuring Tricks and how to Perform them. 

By ARTHUR AINSLIE. 


III. TRICKS WITH CARDS. 


\MONG the tricks that are performed by 
amateur conjurers, those with 
cards are nearly always the most 
popular. There are scores of 
tricks to be done with them, and 
nearly all are of a most puzzling 
nature to the beholder. The 
amateur conjurer likes the notion 
of being able to do some good 
card tricks, and pictures to him¬ 
self the joy of being able to give 
a whole hour's performance with 
just a pack of cards. Well, it would 
not be a difficult matter to learn enough 
card tricks to last for an hour's perfor¬ 
mance, but I do not advise you to wait 
until you have completed that kind of 
programme before you show one card 
trick to your friends. You may have to 
wait for a long time ! 

Of course, being an enthusiastic ama¬ 
teur conjurer, you will want to begin by learning some 
difficult card tricks done by sleight of hand, but I do not 
propose to show you how to go to work, for I have to 
remember that this series of articles deals with simple con¬ 
juring tricks. Sleight of-hand card tricks are not simple, 
and they demand an enormous amount of practice before 
you can do them passably well. 

Think of this for a moment: I know one of the best card 



conjurers in the world, a man who has been doing card 
tricks all his life. Although he is always performing in 
public he is always practising in private, and that will be 
your fate if you want to do very difficult card tricks. 
And don't forget this: The performer whom I have in 
mind nearly always does the same card tricks at every 
performance, and his performance seldom lasts more than 
twenty minutes. I have no doubt that he does the same 
tricks over and over again because he knows from ex¬ 
perience that those tricks are the most effective; but do 
you want to give up all the time you can spend on conjuring 
to learning four or five very difficult tricks ? I do not 
think so. 

There are plenty of other card tricks which are fairly 
simple and easy when you know their secrets, and these 
are the right card tricks for an amateur. A trick may be 
absolutely baffling to an audience and yet very easy for 
the conjurer. One of the best card tricks I know is as 
simple as the alphabet, but it does not appear to be very 
simple to an audience. 


Naming Cards. 


Let us begin with an easy one. You ask some one to 
shuffle the cards, and you divide the pack into three heaps 
on the table. Then you name the cards on the tops of the 
three heaps. 

This is how you do it. As the cards have been shuffled 
you do not know the top card of the pack, but you have 
got to know it before you can do the trick. After the 
cards have been shuffled you square up the pack on the 
table. Hold the pack with the two hands at the ends 
with the bottom card facing you. Now, if you press 
upwards on the top card with the right hand and raise it 
by the corner in the right hand you will be able to see the 
index of the card, and your hands will hide the movement. 


You need not raise more than just the corner and, of course, 
you must talk to your audience while you are doing this. 
Just ask the man who has shuffled the cards if he is sure 
they are well shuffled, or something of that kind. 

Now hold the pack, back uppermost, over the table and 
drop about a third of it. Then drop another third, and 
then put the remaining cards beside the two heaps. You 
know the top card of the last heap becausa it was the top 
card of the pack. We will suppose it was the three of hearts. 
You say that the top card of the first heap you dropped on 
the table is the three of hearts, and you take it off, look at it., 
but do not show it to the audience. We will suppose it is 
the four of diamonds. You announce that the top card of 
the next heap is the four of diamonds. Take it off, look 
at it, say " Yes, that'6 right," but do not show it to the 
audience. We will suppose that it is the five of clubs. 
Then you go to the last heap (the top card of which is the 
three of hearts) and say that it is the five of clubs. " Quite 
right," you say; “and perhaps you would like to see the 
cards—there they are, the three of hearts, the four of 
diamonds, and the five of clubs," as you throw them on the 
table. 

You must do the trick smartly and not give your 
audience time to think it out. You will probably be asked 
to do it again, and it is quite likely that some one will 
suggest that you have marked the cards in some way. I 
have already told you that you ought not to do the same 
trick twice, but the exception to that rule is—" unless you 
have an entirely different method for the second per¬ 
formance." You can safely allow yourself to give an encore 
for this trick—in this way: 

With Three Hidden Cards. 

Go through the same preliminary movements as though 
you were about to do the trick in the same way. Have the 
cards shuffled as before, square them up on the table and 
put them in the left inside pocket of your coat. You need 
not get a glimpse of the top card. Then say : 

"You may think that I see the cards in some way, so 
this time we will hide them. The trick is really done by 
the sense of touch. Here is a card, for instance, without 
much ink on it. I should say that this is an ace. One 
minute—it is the ace of clubs." (Take it out, and show it.) 
" The next one has a lot of ink on it—a court card—I 
think it is the queen of hearts." (Take it out and show it.) 
" The next one is an easy one—three pips in a row, pointed 
both ends—they must be diamonds." Take it out and 
show it and then remove the pack. 

Of course the encore was quite different from the trick 
you showed in the first instance ; you have really done 
two tricks. How was the second done ? 

By sheer cheek. You had three cards in your pocket 
before you began the performance ; it is an easy matter 
to remember three cards. When you put the pack in your 
pocket you took care to place it behind those three cards. 
Could you have anything easier than that ? 

Now, supposing somebody says : " Ah, but you didn't 
show us your empty pocket. Do it again, and show us 
your pocket is empty before you begin." What are you to 
do now ? 

The first thing to do is to pretend that you have been 
caught out. You can always get a good deal of fun out 
of a performance if you can induce your audience to think 
that they have caught you—when they haven’t. Of 

. ( 
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THINGS ONE HAS TO LIVfe DOWN. 



I.—Great-««at Abigail writes to her nephew:— M . . . and I 
hear that 70a would Mke a motor-cycle lor a Christmas psaaeat; 
so I wOl arranfe to have one sent/' 


course, if they really have asked you to do the impossible 
you must use your own discretion as to how you get out of 
the difficulty; but I may tell you that sometimes the 
conjurer finds it convenient not to hear cer tain challenges 
which members of the audience give him. 

On this occasion you can let your audience work them¬ 
selves up into a great state of excitement. Let them 
think they have caught you. Then tell your audience that 
yon will try and do what they wish. Pull out the lining of 
the left inside pocket of the coat; that will naturally be 
the most convenient pocket for the trick. Call attention 
to the fact that the pocket is empty, and that you have no 
apparatus concealed anywhere in it. Then put the lining 
back, put the cards in the pocket, dive your hand in, and 
name three cards at ojioe. Take them out. 

How is that done ? In a very simple way, but I have 
often bothered people with this trick. 


under the first card, but do not let your audience see 
that you put all of them under that card. Then turn your 
hand over, and the cards will remain, apparently held close 
to the hand by sortie mysterious power. It may be neces¬ 
sary to steady the cards with the left hand when you turn 
the right hand over. Now ask some one in the audience 
to begin counting slowly and to say at what number the 
cards shall fall to the ground. When they reach that 
number the cards fall from your hand, and you can at 
once allow your audience to examine the cards; if they 
show a disposition to examine your hand in the hope of 
finding some sticky substance on it they can also be 
allowed to inspect your hand, for they will find *' nothing 
doing." 

You may have noticed that when you gave the double 
encore for the first trick you did not have the cards shuffled. 
It would not have been convenient for you to have had them 
shuffled. You will remember that for the first encore 
trick you had three cards already in your pocket. As a 
matter of fact, you had a fourth card, and this card had a 
loop of hair tied loosely round it. Therefore, when you 
took out the cards this card was on the top of the pack. 
When you put the cards back in your pocket in order to be 
able to give the double encore you took care not to dis¬ 
arrange the loop of hair, and you were equally careful to 
keep an eye on it when you removed the cards from your 
pocket. To do this last trick, therefore, all you had to do 
was to take the top card from the pack and slip your 
fingers under the hair loop. The other cards were arranged 
under this card, but it was the hair that kept the lot from 
falling to the ground until you wished them to drop, when 
all you had to do was to break the loop by pressing against 
it with one of your fingers. You at once picked up all the 
cards and gave them out for examination. The piece of hair 
will not be seen. 

A Thought-Reading Trick 

The next is a thought-reading trick. Deal off ten cards 
in a heap and ask some one to move a few cards, one at a 
time, from the bottom of the heap on to the top, and to 
remember how many they move in this way. Then they 
are to square up the heap of ten cards and to hand it back 
to you. Of course, you turn your back on the audience 
while they are doing this. Directly the packet is returned 
to you, you lift off a few cards, exposing the bottom card 
of the lot you lift off, and the number of pips on that card 
is the number of cards which the person moved from the 
bottom to the top. The trick can be 


Your pocket was empty—until you put 
the pack in it—and you named three cards 
at once and took them out, but not from 
your coat pocket. Those three cards came 
f rom the top pocket of your waistcoat; 
you placed thqm there in readiness for the 
double encore for the trick. You must 
put your hand in your coat pocket. While 
you do this you naturally hold your .coat 
with the left hand close to the body. 
Then, with one movement you withdraw 
the hand and take the three cards from 
the top waistcoat pocket with the first 
finger and thumb of the right hand ; your 
hand must not stop on the way. (Of 
course, the ooat hides this movement.) 
Yon must learn to do this part of the 
trick quickly, but your movement as you 
expose the cards to the audience should 
be slow. 

And now, although the audience do not 
know it, you are ready for the next trick. 

The Loop of Hair. 

Lay one card on your right hand and 
hold the hand level. Arrange about a 
dozen cards in a kind of circular fan 



II.—Enthusiastic reception of the news. 


repeated many times. 

This trick is done by having ten cards 
arranged in a certain order and, if you 
like, you can openly pick out the ten 
cards you want—keeping their faces to¬ 
wards you, of course. But is it not better 
to have this arranging done secretly if 
possible ? Then the audience think that 
the trick can be done with any ten cards. 

I get over the difficulty in this way. At 
the end of some other trick—the trick you 
have just done will do very well for the 
purpose—I carelessly put the cards back 
in their case, as though I had finished 
with card tricks for a time, but I have my 
ten arranged cards in the case, and the 
pack goes under them. Then, when I am 
asked to " do another " I merely take out 
the whole pack and deal off the top ten 
cards in a heap, and I am ready for the 
trick. 

If you do the trick in this way the top 
ten cards must be the aoe to the tea of 
any suits, the top card of all being the ace 
Now, if you take out the pack and deal 
the top ten cards, the bottom card of the 
packet of ten will be the ace and the top 
card will be the ten. Now you are ready 
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for the trick. Show the audience just what you want them 
to do by moving one card from the bottom of the packet 
on to the top. Then move another. (You can move 
several if you wish, but two will be sufficient.) Square up 
the cards and give them to the person who is going to help 
you with the trick. 

Now for the secret. You moved two cards yourself, 
and the top card was a two. Add one (the position of the 
card) to two (its value) and you get three. No matter how 
many cards the person moves one at a time from the 
bottom of the pack to the top, the third card will give you 
the number. We will suppose that the person has moved 
three cards ; of course, you do not know how many have 
been moved. All you have to do is to slide off three cards, 
without disarranging their order, into your right hand and 
show the bottom card—the third—which will be a three, 
the number of cards which 
were moved. Remember the 
number—three—and the posi¬ 
tion in the pack, the third. 

Add the value of the card to 
its position in the packet of 
ten cards and you get—six, 
and the next time any cards 
are moved the sixth card will 
give you the clue. Try it. 

We will suppose only one card 
is moved. You will find that 
the sixth card is the ace. Add 
the value of that card—one— 
to its position in the packet 
—six—and you know that 
the next time any cards are 
moved all you have to do is 
to show the seventh card. 

We will suppose that nine 
cards were moved. The seventh 
card will be a nine. For the 
next move you have to add 
nine to seven, making six¬ 
teen. When the number 
comes to more than ten, sub¬ 
tract ten, and you are ready 
to go on with the trick. In 
this case, if one card is moved the sixth card will be the 
ace. 

I am well aware that all these directions seem confusing 
on paper, but you will find them quite simple if you follow 
them with a pack of cards in your hands. Learn slowly, 
and the trick will soon come to you, and you will have one 
of the best card tricks at your fingers’ ends. 

Card Jokes and Puzzles. 

Here is just a little card joke which will serve as an inter¬ 
lude between two tricks. Deal out the four knaves face 
upwards, and tell your audience that they represent four 
fine fellows who tried to get into the army, but only two 
passed the medical test. Why ? You will find that the knave 


of hearts and the knave of spades have only two eyes be¬ 
tween them, and that is why they did not get into the army.^ 
And here is a little puzzle—just to fill up the time between 
tricks. Take twelve cards and ask some one to deal them 
out in three rows in such a way that they will count four 
in any straight row, vertically or horizontally. Not to 
keep you in suspense, I will show you how to do it. Deal 
out nine cards in three rows. This leaves you with three 
cards in your hand. Put one card on the top left hand 
card, one on the middle card of the nine, and one on the 
bottom right-hand card. The puzzle is done. 

In the course of that little puzzle you will easily be able 
to notice the face of one of the cards. Remember this card 
and its position on the table, so that when the cards are 
being picked up you can just draw it on one side. Your 
audience will not know, of course, that you know the card. 
We will suppose it is the seven of hearts. Then ask some¬ 
one this question : “ How many suits are there in a pack ? " 
He will say “ Four.” You tell him that he is quite right 
and ask him to choose red or black suits. If he says “ Red,” 
so much the better for you ; if he says M Black,” you tell 
him that he has chosen the black for himself, and therefore 
for the purpose of the trick 
you must have the red. Then 
ask him to choose hearts or 
diamonds. If he says 
“ Diamonds” you can tell him 
that he has left you with the 
hearts ; if he says “ Hearts ” 
ask him to choose between even 
numbers and odd numbers. 

It will be seen that you are 
gradually forcing this assistant 
to name the card you want 
him to name. If he says odd 
numbers you go on by asking 
him to choose any three of 
them, counting the jack as 
eleven and the king as thirteen. 
If in the three numbers he 
selects there is the seven, you 
can ask him to choose two, 
but if he does not name the 
seven among the three, then 
tell him that you are left with four more odd numbers and 
ask him to choose three of those. You may be lucky enough 
to be left with the seven, but if he names the seven in his 
lot of three then ask him to choose two out of the three, so 
that you finally get him to name the seven. Then say: 
“And the suit you selected was hearts. The seven of 
hearts. Please turn up that card. The seven of hearts. 
Curious coincidence, isn’t it ? ” 

There is nothing in this trick really, but I have known it 
to puzzle people who ought not to have been puzzled by it. 
You must ask the questions briskly, otherwise your victim 
will discover that he is not having a free choice in the matter. 
The fact that you yourself apparently did not get a chance 
of seeing the card makes the trick very puzzling to people 
who know nothing of conjuring. 


(To be continued.) 



THINGS ONE HAS TO LIVE DOWN. 

III.—Christmas Day. (And he had told some of the other fellows about it!) 


* 


Opposites! 


L ITTLE Bobby Some-day-soon sat upon a stile. 

Vowed he meant to do great things—“ in a little 
while I ” 

Just explained how grand he'd be—“ when he once began ! ” 
Finished up his plannings thus—“ When I am a man ! ” 


Tommy Do-a-bit-at-once just began to dig— 

Didn't talk a lot at all—plannings never big ! 
Spades of earth went steadily : sturdily he worked : 
Got a bit of shoulder-ache—but he never shirked ! 


When the patch was finished, then Tommy homeward went: 
Whistled—boyish task complete—Tommy's heart content I 
Never bothered what the years held beyond his sight— 
Knew that daily duty-steps lead to fame that’s right ! 
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TROUBLE AT SPOOKTON CASTLE. 

Sir Hector the Headless :—“ Unmannerly varlet, what dost 
thou with my personal property ? " 

The Goblin Cook: —"Nay, noble sir, restrain thy wrath. I 
have but substituted thy detached tpp-storey for my usual burden— 
a bore's head l” 


" ■’W' CALL it awful rot/' Dick Taylor grumbled. “ All 
| this piffle about saving women first. I don't see 
M why they should expect it." 

" Anyway, Dick, you'd do it yourself," his sister 
May said, and although she meant to be pleasant and 
flattering, it was just the thing to start Dick off on one of 
his favourite arguments. 

" I shouldn't 1 " he retorted. " So don't you make any 
mistake ! Just because all you girls think you’re worth 
more than men—I never heard of anything so silly ! D'you 
mean to say that if a ship was going down, and there was 

only one place left in a boat, a man like-like King George 

or Foch—ought to give it up to some idiotic flapper ? Rot ! 

Or if a girl was drowning and-and Baden-Powell saw 

it—d'you think it would be right that she should be saved 
and he killed in doing it ? Tosh ! " 

" All the same, you’d do it yourself," May repeated 
obstinately. 

" That's the worst of you girls ! " Dick was very scornful 
now, as he walked over to the window, wdth his hands in 
his pockets. " You think if you repeat a thing over and 
over again, that makes it true ! Well—it just doesn’t, 
so there ! " 

" You’d do-" began May again, but Dick interrupted 

her fiercely. 

" I wouldn’t—and I’ll prove it to you some day ! " he 
cried. 

This is the true story of how Dick proved it—and I must 
leave you to judge at the end whether he or May got the 
best of the argument. Because, really, I am not sure 
myself. 

Dick and all the rest of his family were staying up in 
London for the Christmas holidays, and having an abso¬ 
lutely splendid time. 

Dick and another fellow, called Towle, who was at 
Crundall's with him, and in the Fifth, too, like Dick, went 
to a different picture-show or theatre every day, and to 
the Zoo and the Aircraft Exhibition and heaps of other 
places in between whiles. 

Towle's people were staying quite near the Taylors' 
hotel, so the two boys went everywhere together, and saw 


The Rescue. 

A Story of the Christmas Holidays. 

By V. M. METHLEY. 


pretty well everything in London—and that’s saying a 
lot, I can tell you. 

It was after tea one day that Towle came tearing round 
in a terrific hurry, just as Dick was finishing the last of 
the potted shrimp. 

“ I say, Dick ! " he cried. " Come along double-quick, 
old son ! There’s a whacking big fire somewhere down in 
the city, and I'm off there at once ! " 

You can fancy that Dick didn't want telling twice. He 
left the potted shrimp and just made onevdash for his cap 
and great-coat. If there was one things on earth he’d 
wanted to see more than another in London, it was a 
really big fire. 

The two boys caught a motor omnibus at the end of the 
street, which carried them a good way in the right direction. 
Then they jumped on to another, which went a bit farther, 
and presently they saw a red glow in the sky above the 
house-tops, which grew brighter and brighter every minute. 

Presently the crowds got too thick for the bus they were 
on to go any farther, so Dick and Towle slipped off and 
began to edge their way along. 

Once there was a tremendous ringing of bells and shout¬ 
ing, and they had to get out of the way quick, as a fire- 
engine thundered past, and all the time the sky grew 
redder and redder, until you could see the flames them¬ 
selves, and hear them roaring too. 

Dick and Towle managed to slip down a tiny, narrow* 
side-alley, almost hidden between houses, and -get quite 
close to the building which was on fire. It was a huge 
draper’s warehouse, and it was a magnificent sight. 

There were some other people in the alley, all held back 
by a rope which the firemen had fastened across the opening, 
but they had a splendid view. Dick and Towle managed 
to get up close to the rope and began to ask questions. 

" Is any one hurt ? " Dick asked. 

" No, I believe not," a man told them. “ Ever so 
many girls and women are employed here, but fortunately 
they got all the poor things out in time." 

" They haven’t ! " Towle shouted suddenly and pointed 
to a very high-up window. 

Dick looked too, and through the smoke and flames 
he could just make out the window Towle meant, and 
the face of a girl looking out from it. She was standing 
very still, quite close to the window, staring down. She 
seemed to be quite petrified with fear, poor thing—much 
too frightened to move, or to try to get away. And, 
anyway, perhaps she couldn’t. 

“ I say, what ghastly luck ! " Towle cried. " How ever 
are they going to get at her ? " 

" The fire-escape's the only thing," Dick answered. 
" But nobody seems to have seen—p’raps they haven’t 
noticed her." 

He began to shout at the top of his voice to the firemen, 
who, at that moment, were very busy working a hose on 
another part of the building. 

i "I say ! " Dick shouted. " Bring the fire-escape here— 
there's a girl up there, in one of the top windows—she'll 
be burnt to death ! " 

Dick could not make the firemen hear, or if they heard 
they did not pay any attention. All of them happened 
to be hard at work getting the fire-escape up to rescue 
some of the brigade, who had got cut off upon a ledge of 
the building. 

“ I say, this is pretty awful! " cried Dick, when he 
had shouted himself hoarse. " We can’t stick here and 
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see a girl burnt to death, without doing a thing to save 
her ! ” 

“ No—we can’t! ” Towle agreed eagerly. “ There's a 
door over there—I'll have a try ! " 

“ No you don’t ! ” Dick said decidedlyJ “ You know 
perfectly well that I’m a million times better than you at 
climbing stunts—you’re simply rotten in gym.” 

He was off before Towle could begin to argue or try to 
stop him, and anyhow he couldn’t have contradicted Dick 
truthfully. Towle always was rotten at gym.—he had a 
gammy leg or something. 

Dick wriggled through the rope before anyone could stop 
him or say a word, and made a dash for the little door 
which Towle had pointed out. 

Inside the building it. was very dark indeed, and full 
of smoke, so that it was difficult to make out anything. 
Dick took off his coat and wrapped it round his head and 
shoulders, because he had read that you always do that 
in a burning house. Then he groped about until he found 
the staircase. 

It was all built of iron, so that, although it could not 
burn, the stairs felt hot, even through Dick's boots, and 


he could not touch the h^nd-rail. As he went up the 
smoke got thicker, and heaps of sparks were flying about. 
Dick had to crush them out, as they settled on his sleeves 
and trousers, before they had time to smoulder into a 
blaze. 

The staircase went on and on, and Dick counted the 
landings carefully as he reached them. He knew that the 
window where they had seen the girl was on the fifth floor, 
and the one nearest to the corner of the building. 

When he reached the fifth landing he could not see a 
thing through the smoke, but he groped about until he 
found a door, which he guessed to be the right one. 

And it was. Dick knew that directly he had managed 
to open it. 

Inside the room it was not quite so thick, because air 
came in through the window. And Dick could just make 
out the square of that window, with the figure of the girl 
outlined dark against it, still standing there in the same 
attitude. 

He made a dash for her! ... * 

All this time you can fancy how anxious Towle was, 
down below, while Dick was doing his rescue. He slipped 
under the rope too—although, of 
course, it was forbidden—and ran 
across to where the firemen were 
working with their hose. 

“ Bring the fire-escape over here— 
quick !”. he gasped excitedly. “My 
friend's gone into the building to save 
a girl—we saw her looking out of a 
window.” 

” A girl — ? ” The fireman looked 
round quickly. ” But we’ve got 'em 
all out 1 " 

“You haven't!” Towle retorted. 
“There’s one still—my friend's gone 
in to fetch her—she’s up there—you 
can see her—there I ” 

The fireman looked, and caught a 
glimpse of the girl’s face. Then he 
gave a sharp exclamation. 

“ The young fool! D'you mean 
to say he’s gone in there ! He’ll be 
killed for a certainty—here. Bill— 
Jim ! Bring the fire-escape ! There's 
an idiot of a boy gone after that 
girl -” 

Towle pretty well lost his temper, 
I can tell you, when the man talked 
like that. 

“You may call it foolishness ! ” he 
said. “ But it wasn’t likely that any 
decent chap could stick here and see a 

girl burnt to death, and-” 

“ Here, get out of the way ! ” the 
fireman interrupted. “ I can't waste 
any more time in talking—we've got 
to try and save him.” 

Just as they were getting the fire- 
escape into place, Towle gave a cry 
of relief. Dick's face had appeared 
at the window, close beside that of 
the girl. He was leaning out over 
the sill to get some air, gasping and 
panting for breath — and suddenly 
Towle saw that he was laughing, too. 
It seemed a funny time to do that, 
and Towle couldn’t imagine what the 
joke was. 

Certainly the firemen did not think 
Dick had anything to laugh at. 
Towle heard one saying to another : 

“ Hurry up, Jim—that floor where 
the kid is may give way any minute ! ” 
Towle held his breath and waited. 
It was horrible, that waiting : he felt 
quite sick with fear. But they got 

12 
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the fire-escape up in time. A fireman ran up the long, tele¬ 
scopic ladder, and helped Dick out on to it, over the sill. 

Then Towle got the surprise of his life. 

Neither Dick nor the fireman took any notice whatever 
of the girl—the girl whom Dick had risked death to save. 
They just left her there, standing by the window. 

Towle was at the foot of the ladder when Dick got down, 
all black and scorched, and pretty well done up, so that 
he could hardly stand. 

11 Where’s the girl ? ” Towle asked. “ Why didn't you 
bring her down ? I say, Dick—she—she wasn't dead , was 
she ? ” 

Dick began to laugh again. He laughed as if he couldn't 
stop, until at last he managed to speak. 

” No, she wasn't dead ! " he said. " Because she wasn’t 
ever alive ! She’s^only a dummy—one of those figures for 
putting dresses and things on in a shop window—her face 
was just beginning to melt when I got to her. The firemen 
knew all about it, of course, that's why they hadn’t 
bothered to save her ! ” 


Dick tried to make Towle promise not to say any¬ 
thing about the rescue stunt, but he wouldn't. He 
told the whole of Dick’s family directly they got back 
that evening, and everybody talked a lot of nonsense 
about bravery—just as if Dick was a fool of a hero in 
a story. 

“ I’m proud of you, my boy,” his father said, and his 
mother added : 

“It was every bit as brave as though you had saved a 
real life.” 

” I think it was simply splendid of you, Dick ! ” May 
cried. ” But it just proves you were wrong wdien you said 
that you’d never risk your life to save a girl. Because 
you’ve done it now ! ” 

Dick got very red indeed. 

” It doesn’t prove anything of the sort,” he said grutfiy. 
“ Because I didn't. She was only a dummy 1 ” 

And I really don’t know, as I said before, whether May 
or Dick had the best of the argument. You must decide 
that for yourselves. 


\ 


Christmas Night with a Lion. 


T HE following stirring true Yulctide yarn is taken from 
” Travel and Adventure in Africa,” that well-known 
and wonderful piece of personal biography, written 
by the late Captain F. C. Selous, D.S.O., the prince 
of big-game hunters. 

“ Well, the mail-bag which left Salisbury on December i8, 
1890, carrying letters to anxious friends from the little band of 
British pioneers in Mashunaland, also bore my supplement to the 
‘ Graphic.’ Late on the evening of Christmas Day a young fellow 
named Thomas, belonging, I think, to ‘ D ' Troop of the B.S.A. 
Company’s Police, started southwards from Matipis post station 
with the same mail-bag. He rode one horse, and led a second 
that carried the mail-bag on a pack-saddle. 

” The sky was cloudy and overcast, drizzly rain soon com¬ 
menced to fall, and when night set in the darkness became 
intense. A ride on such a night, alone, through the endless, 
silent woods of the African wilderness, would be depressing at 
any time, but more particularly so on Christmas night, and 
■especially so after a Christmas dinner of * bully beef ' and hard 
biscuit. 

” However, young Thomas—he was but a lad, not long out 
from home—soon had something more enlivening to think about 
than the Christmas dinner he had not eaten ; for suddenly both 
the horse he was riding and the pack animal he was leading 
commenced to snort and plunge, and then galloped forwards in 
the darkness along the waggon track, and Mr. Thomas imme¬ 
diately became aware that a lion was close behind them, as every 
stride was accompanied by a hoarse grating growl, that, heard 
at close quarters on a 
dark night, is not a re¬ 
assuring sound. 

” In this weird chase 
the darkness no doubt 
favoured the lion, and 
probably the horses 
never got properly in¬ 
to their stride. In any 
case, it was but a 
matter of a second or 
two before the lion 
sprang up and seized 
the horse Thomas was 
riding, clasping it from 
each side with its mas¬ 
sive legs and digging 
its cruel claws deep 
into either quarter. 

" The horse was 


checked, and the jerk threw Thomas from the saddle ; but the 
sharpness of the lion’s claws, aided by the pace at which the 
horse was going, made them cut through skin and flesh like so 
many knives, so that the grim beast lost his hold and fell to 
the ground, whilst the horse rushed madly forwards along the 
road. The lion at once took up the chase again, neglecting to 
notice Thomas, who climbed up the nearest tree. 

“Before long the lion, not having been able to again overtake 
either of the horses, came back to where he had made his first 
spring, and then, probably scenting Thomas in the tree, walked 
up and lay down in front of it. Here he remained the entire 
night, sometimes lying down, and at others walking about around 
the tree. Thomas had no rifle with him, but carried a revolver 
slung over his shoulder. He was, however, afraid to fire at the 
* lion with this weapon, as he feared that the dangerous beast 
beneath him might, if irritated by a round, spring up and 
possibly succeed in clawing him out of the tree. 

"It w'as broad daylight next morning when Thomas heard 
the crack of a w’hip, and presently w'as rejoiced to see a waggon 
train coming along the road. Then the lion got up and walked 
sulkily away into the bush, and Thomas came down the tree and 
told his strange story to the people with the waggons, with whom 
he returned to Matipis. 

" Both horses turned up early in the night at the next post 
station. The flanks of the one that had been attacked were 
badly lacerated by the claws of the lion, but it eventually 
recovered. The horse which carried the mail-bag seems to have 
left the road and dashed away into the bush when its companion 

w'as seized by the lion, 
and eventually turned 
up at the next post 
station minus the mail- 
bag. 

" Four months later, 
after it had lain on 
the ground during the 
greater part of the 
rainy season, the lost 
mail-bag was picked up 
by Mr. Gourlay, who 
was on his way to 
Mashunaland, and who 
came upon it a short 
distance away from the 
road. It was brought 
back to Salisbury, and 
its contents handed to 
their owners.” 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
IX.—A Venetian gondola. 
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More Heroes of the Air Service. 

Thrilling Stories of Flying Men’s Great Fights. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


time proceeds, the fact looms 
larger that the Allied air¬ 
men did much to win the 
War. That, as all boys 
know, is to put the matter 
very modestly. As time 
advances, too, and the bril¬ 
liant records of our flying 
men can be appraised at 
their true worth, the know¬ 
ledge is borne in still more 
convincingly upon us that, 
young as it is, the Air 
Service already vies for glory with the Navy and the 
Army. Read these few more true tales of military adven¬ 
ture in the air—the exploits sometimes of men who, in 
sum of years, were boys—and ask yourself if, in any 
circumstances, the sublimity of cool courage, and the 
contempt for all else but triumph, could possibly aspire 
to greater heights ? 

44 The Bravest Lad who ever Wore Wings.” 

That was the description given, by his comrades of the 
Royal Flying Corps, of Captain Ball, V.C., D.S.O., who met 
his death at the age of twenty, after a meteoric career of 
perilous adventure against the Germans. Albert Ball was 
a native of Nottingham. The following is the official 
description of the deeds by which he won the Victoria 
Cross :— 

" For most conspicuous and consistent bravery, from 
April 25 to May 6, 1917, during which period Captairl Ball 
took part in twenty-six combats in the air, and destroyed 
eleven hostile aeroplanes, drove two down out of control, 
and forced several others to land. 

44 In these combats Captain Ball, flying alone, on one 
occasion fought six hostile machines ; twice he fought five, 
and once four. When leading two other British aeroplanes, 
he attacked an enemy formation of eight. On each of these 
occasions he brought down at least one enemy. 

44 Several times his aeroplane was badly damaged—once 
so seriously that, but foi; the most delicate handling, his 
machine would have collapsed, as nearly all the control 
wares had been shot away. On his returning with a damaged 
machine, he had always to be restrained from immediately 
going out on another. 

44 In all, Captain Ball has destroyed forty-three German 
aeroplanes and one balloon, and has always displayed most 
exceptional courage, determination and skill.” 

Captain Ball's D.S.O. was awarded to him :— 

44 For conspicuous gallantry and skill. Observing seven 
enemy machines in formation, he immediately attacked 
one of them and shot it down at fifteen yards’ range. The 
remaining machines retired. Immediately afterwards, 
seeing five more hostile machines, he attacked one at about 
ten yards' range, and shot it down, flames coming out of the 
fuselage. He then attacked another of the machines which 
had been firing at him, and shot it down in a village, where 
it landed on the top of a house. He then went to the nearest 
aerodrome for more ammunition; and returning, attacked 
three more machines, causing them to dive out of control. 
Being then short of petrol, he came home. His own 
machine was badly shot about in this fight.” 

Ball received also a bar to the D.S.O., and a second bar, 
the Military Cross, the French Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and the Russian Order of St. George. The exact total of 
the machines that he brought down can never be ascer¬ 
tained, but it is believed to have been at least forty-eight# 


He certainly fought more than one hundred and fifty air 
battles. The Germans dreaded him, and well knew that, 
between Ball and the famous Frenchman Guynemer, there 
existed the keenest rivalry as to which of them should 
account for most of the hated foe. 

The “Wonder Boy's” Last Fight. 

Throughout the whole of his marvellous flying career 
Captain Ball had but one intent—to bring down the enemy. 
Perhaps less than any other of the great airmen was he a 
trick performer ; he indulged in, and was acquainted with, 
few stunts. The idol of the Flying Corps as he was, Ball 
was—first, last, and all the time—a grim, determined and 
resourceful fighter, whose sole idea as an airman was to go 
out and fell the foe. Such a hero was certain, sooner or 
later, to meet a hero's death ; and by the time the end came. 
Ball had, on ten occasions, risked his life to save that of 
another aviator. What a man ! Or, rather, what a boy ! 

With characteristic effrontery the Germans claimed that 
they defeated Ball in single combat, Baron Freiherr von 
Richthofen, the then leading German aviator, declaring 
that our super-airman was shot down in a duel by Richtho¬ 
fen's own brother. The facts, however, are far otherwise. 
44 Richthofen's Circus,” as it was called, was very active, 
the Baron himself leading a crowd of followers, who roamed 
the skies looking for their prey. It was the Baron's boast 
that his 44 Circus ” never attacked save in superior numbers. 
It always waited until it could pounce upon a weaker foe—- 


x \ 



“Shot it down in a village* where it landed on the top 
of a house/* 
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even an equal battle was avoided. Adhering to those 
tactics "Richthofen's Circus" had many victims. 

Captain Ball burned to fight an air duel with the Baron, 
and often he went deliberately in search of him. Nothing 
transpired; but in reality the Germans were waiting for 
Ball. And one day the “ Circus," in full force, and told 
off specially to kill him, swooped down from the sky and 
cut him off from his squadron. Our men tried to go to lys 
assistance; but the attack had been well planned, and 
aeroplanes arrived by dozens to keep them from the rescue. 
Ball disappeared in the midst of a cloud of German machines. 
Then there was a puff and a flash, and the tiny speck, that 
by that time represented his machine, started on its swift 
straight fall to earth. 

Facing fearful odds, such-was the splendid end of Eng¬ 
land’s best aviator. In honour to his name, let us rejoice 


nothing to do but turn back and fly farther into enemy 
territory. This I did, losing height so as to increase my 
speed. Along I went, with the whole swarm behind. It 
was lucky for me that my machine was so much faster than 
theirs. I had to zigzag my course until I was at least 400 
yards in the lead of their first machine. Then I flew straight. 

“ I was terrified that I would meet another patrol, but 
after I had gone about twenty miles straight east, I realised 
the chance for that was very slight, and this comforted me 
much. But I was still worried as to how I was to get home, 
as I knew they would wait higher up for me if I climbed. 
As dusk settled down, I managed to shake off the pack and 
get completely out of their sight. Then I climbed steadily 
and turned back towards our own lines. I was never so 
mad in my life, the annoying part being that such a 
simple little trick had fooled me into getting into such a 


that he was not overcome in single combat. He was 
conquered only by an overwhelming mass of foes; for 
(as was well known to both Allied and enemy air 
squadrons) there was hot an officer in the whole 
German Flying Force who dared to meet Captain Ball 
single-handed, face to face. " The 
Wonder Boy of the Flying Corps " 
was the terror of their lives. And 
even in death he defied them. 

"V.C., D.S.O., M.C.” 

A very M ace of aces " 
is Major Bishop, who came 
to England as an officer of 
the Missisauga Horse, of 
Toronto, a cavalry de¬ 
tachment of the Second 

Canadian Division. Major ' 

Bishop’s fights in the air / / 

have been innumerable, p.JjiL ^ 

and many of them present f.jy 

features that are well- j \) / 

nigh incredible. When the / ✓ 

King, at Buckingham //, 

Palace, fastened the three II wWb|« ! ilf'lj,< ' 1 1 

medals on Major Bishop's ■ffll’S illilUr 
breast. His Majesty told 
him it was the first time 

he had been able to give r* 

all three to any one person. 

A week later a bar was ^ ^ 

added to the ribbon of 

Major Bishop s D.S.O. . t . 

Over a year ago Major ‘Immediately a white I 
Bishop wrote a book, which surrender*” (See page 181 .] 











"Immediately a white handkerchief popped up in token of 
surrender*” (See page 181.) 


nasty position. I was so 
disgusted with myself that 
I would not hand in a 
report to tell the shame¬ 
ful tale on me." 

Knowing he would 
shortly be returned to 
England, Major Bishop 
was flying as often as pos¬ 
sible. One evening he 
was flying alone when he 
heard the old wicked rat¬ 
tle of machine-guns—three 
enemy scouts coming 
straight on him from in 
front. And the leader 
was the man who had 
trapped him so badly ! 

" Crashed ! " 

Say 9 Major Bishop : 
" On we came toward 
each other at tremendous 
speed. I could see my bul¬ 
lets hitting his machine. 
Suddenly he swerved, and 
tried to pass slightly to 
my left. The next machine 
had come in now, firing at 
me, so I turned toward 
the second Hun. The 
third dived away to escape. 
I looked over my shoulder 
at the first man, and was 
overjoyed to see his 


every boy should read who 

is interested in aviation, or who delights to learn about 
glorious deeds valiantly achieved. The title that Major 
Bishop chose for his book was " Winged Warfare: Hunting 
the Huns in the Air "; and in presenting some brief notice 


machine a mass of flames 
and smoke, just commencing to fall. With my first round, 
the second man also burst into flames. I dived after the 
third. He was well out of reach; so I turned,to watch my 
two victims. They were both falling within a thousand 


of the doings of this wonderful aviator, we cannot do feet of each other, two flaming masses, crashing in death 
better than make a few extracts from what he himself has to the earth. 


written, and that even though we somewhat mar these 
splendid stories of great fights by necessarily condensing 
them. 

" One evening," says Major Bishop, " I fell into a very 
nasty trap indeed, just at dusk. I had suddenly seen a 
single machine of the enemy in front of me, and slightly 
below. It seemed too good to be true, and I should have 
known there was something funny about it; however, 
down I went on top of him, but somehow missed with my 
first burst of fire. He dived away a bit, and I went on after 
him, but by continually diving he kept just out of my reach. 
This started at 10,000 feet down, and I finally found myself 
at 2,060 feet, and well in the enemy territory. Then, at 
last, I suspected a trap, and looked about to see what was 
likely to happen. 

“ Sure enough, from above enemy machines were coming 
down after me, so J turned toward my bwn lines. There 
in front of me were twelve more of the Huns. This , left 


" In a few days I was to go to England, so I put in every 
moment that I could in the air, trying to increase the num¬ 
ber of machines to my credit. In this way, one evening, I 
came upon three, and managed to surprise them in the old 
way that I had done so often when I was flying a Nieuport. 
I dived on the rear and highest one, and opened fire with 
my two guns at a little over 100 yards. As in the old days, 
there was no second stage to it at all—down he went com¬ 
pletely out of control; and I stayed above, the other two 
having escaped, and watched him falling 8,000 feet. 

" This was my forty-fifth victory, and the next day I 
had my forty-sixth and forty-seventh, in two fights shortly 
following one another." 

In describing the Battle of Arras, Major Bishop men¬ 
tions : “ The air seemed shaken and literally full of shells. 
Over and over again one felt a sudden jerk, under a wing-tip, 
and the machine would heave quickly. This meant a shell 
had passed within a few feet of you." 
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balloons.” 

A Batch of Prisoners. 

All manner of adventures fall to the lot of our flying 
men, but on one occasion two officers, while on a counter 
attack, had an experience rare even for the ubiquitous 
R.A.F. 

The airmen were flying fairly low. Soon they became 
aware that they were being fired upon from a near-by trench 
and sunken wood. Down dived the pilot, to promptly 
discover a party of Germans there, nicely sheltered. At 
once he returned their fire with his fixed gun, killing one 
and wounding three. By subsequent counting, it was 
ascertained that the Huns totalled sixty-five in number. 
Seemingly panic-stricken by this aeroplane attack, they 
ceased firing. And immediately a white handkerchief 
popped up in token of surrender. 

No British infantry were near, so what were the captors 
to do ? 

The pilot came down to within fifty feet of the ground, 
and he ordered the Germans to come out of the trench. 
Up they tumbled quite joyously, so long as he stopped 
firing. Rounding up the good-sized party, the British 
pilot headed them off in the direction of our own fines. 
Flying not very far above their heads, and circling round 
and round to make sure that none escaped, the pilot and 
observer carefully conducted the batch across No Man's 
Land, and handed them over to the nearest party of British 
troops. Then those airmen flew back again, in order to 
“ get on with it! ” 

Captain Barker, V.C. 

Already we have told the marvellous story of the fight 
of one of our airmen against sixty foes. The hero of this 
unequal contest was the intrepid Captain W. G. Barker, 
of No. 201 Squadron R.A.F., and for it he won the V.C. 
Previously he had the M.C. and bar, and the D.S.O. and 


bar. This combat, in which Captain Barker destroyed four 
enemy machines (three of them in flames), brought his 
total number of successes up to fifty. It is generally 
looked upon as being one of the most extraordinary in¬ 
stances of exceptional bravery and disregard of danger 
that have been chronicled in a war that has been copiously 
prodigal of valour. 

The following extract from an official report will explain 
the reason why, after putting up an excellent fight, British 
pilots were so often unable to claim a victory:— 

A British two-seater on patrol encountered a German 
Fokker biplane. The British pilot manoeuvred his machine 
so that the observer was able to bring his gun to bear with 
a burst of eighty rounds. The German was clearly hit, 
but he dived so swiftly eastwards as to be lost to sight 
from the British machine, which, being on patrol, could 
not follow it up.” 

In that particular instance, however, the Fokker is 
known to have crashed, and to have been burnt within the 
German fines. 

“Tent-Pegging for Sausages.” 

That is what the airmen facetiously call it. 

Having very nicely completed a bombing raid behind 
the German fines, a British patrol was on its way home. 
Suddenly there was sighted a string of “ Sausages." The 
patrol leader at once signalled to the other three pilots, 
and intimated that some more sport was awaiting them. 
The formation sorted itself out, the machines came one 
behind the other, rearranging themselves into fine. Then 
each pilot selected his particular “ Sausage,” and all bore 
down swiftly on the balloons in a headlong dive. At such 
a pace did the aeroplanes, without warning, come headlong 
from the sky, that the Germans had no time to wind down 
their balloons. Each pilot went true to his target, and 
secured his quarry. All four of the “ Sausages ” fell to 
the earth in flames. 

Is it easy to believe that a fight in the air should continue 
for 140 miles ? 

In one of our raids on Mannheim fierce opposition was 



Down he swooped* released two bombs, and secured a 
hit near the centre of the train.” (Sr* page 182.) 
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encountered. Despite this, the objective was reached and 
successfully bombed. As the report cheerfully says, 
" Many good bursts were observed on the chemical works. 
Our squadrons fought largely superior numbers of enemy 
aeroplanes, both going and returning. And the fight 
continued for another seventy miles on the way back.'* 


ing from any duty to our 'dromes, our pilots commonly 
flew low all the way, and took toll of German transport 
and ration parties going up the line. “ All in the day's 
work ! " said our boys. 

Captain’s Fifty-four Victims. 



Our Splendid British 'Planes. 

Something should be said as to the strength and un¬ 
surpassed workmanship of our British aeroplanes. 

A daring English pilot had just succeeded in bringing 
down a Fokker biplane, when he was attacked from all sides 
by several other German machines, which poured in a con¬ 
centrated fire. The hail of bullets threatened destruction. 
So the English pilot put his machine into a spin. He 
thus shook off his assailants, and he flew home. When 
the machine came to be examined after landing, it was 
found that the main spars of all four planes had been shot 
through. So had both longerons. And a bullet had 
lodged in one of the magnetos ! How the machine stood 
the strain of the downward spin and flight home, was a 
wonder. Certainly the least fault of workmanship, or 
flaw in the 
material used, 
would have 
doomed both 
aeroplane and 
pilot. 

Amongst other 
peculiar happen¬ 
ings in the Air 
Service, this one 
is worthy of 
mention. 

Acting on the 
information sup- 
plied by the 
naval authorities, 
our aviators rose 
and located an 
oncoming Zep¬ 
pelin. One of 
our airmen, drop¬ 
ped four bombs 
on the airship, 
but the missiles, 
failing to explode, went clean through her. It was then 
found that the air mechanic had failed to remove the 
safety pins of the bombs ! 


Another wonderful record is that of Lieutenant (Acting 
Capt.) A.W. Beauchamp-Proctor, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., 
the story of whose astounding feats is very briefly as 
follows:— 

During two months in the autumn of 1918 he proved 
himself victor in twenty-six decisive combats, destroying 
twelve enemy kite balloons, ten enemy aircraft, and 
driving down four other enemy aircraft completely out 
of control. In five days he destroyed two enemy scouts, 
burnt three enemy kite balloons, and drove down one 
enemy scout completely out of control. In a general 
engagement with about twenty-eight machines he crashed 
one Fokker biplane, and then a second some distance away. 
Next day he burnt a hostile balloon, and the day following 
drove down an enemy scout completely out of control, 
and burnt a hostile balloon. Two days after, he brought 

down a third 
balloon. Three 
days later, while 
flying at a low 
altitude, after 
destroying an 
enemy two- 
seater, he 
was painfully 
wounded in the 
arm by machine- 
gun fire; but, 
continuing, he 
landed safely at 
his aerodrome, 
and after making 
his report was 
admitted to hos¬ 
pital. In all, he 
proved himself 
conqueror over 
fifty-four foes, de¬ 
stroying twenty- 
two enemy 
machines, sixteen enemy kite balloons and driving down 
sixteen enemy aircraft completely out of control. 


“ Though weak and in great pain, the British pilot succeeded in taxi-ing over the 
rough ground . 99 


Fought them with Very Lights ! 


Taxied and Took Off. 


While carrying out an offensive patrol, an Australian 
pilot observed a moving train. Down he swooped, released 
two bombs, and secured a hit near the centre of the train. 
The rear portion broke loose, overturned, and fell down 
an embankment. 

Having noted that, the airman followed up the .front 
portion of the train as it endeavoured to increase speed 
and get away. He poured in some three hundred rounds 
from his machine-gun, which damaged the engine. The 
train stopped. But the steam escaped in clouds. 

That drew the attention of seven Fokkers. But after 
one of their number had been shot down, they were 
determined not to run the risk of single combat, so they 
came at our man all together. Almost at the first burst of 
this storm of bullets, he was wounded. He continued to 
fight, however, and by his gunfire he broke one Fokker to 
pieces in the air. Almost before he knew it, though, his 
ammunition was exhausted. So he turned for home. And 
he kept off the pursuing Germans actually by the expedient 
of firing Very lights at them. 

In attacking German aerodromes and Zeppelin sheds 
at night, our scout pilots often acted in pairs. While 
one aeroplane kept guard above, the other circled round 
and round, firing on each light in succession. In retum- 


A British machine was attacked by eight Fokkers. The 
observer was wounded, but succeeded in shooting down a 
German machine out of control. 

The pilot was also wounded, and was unable to get his 
machine out of the spin into which he had put it, to escape 
the Fokker fire, in time to avoid landing behind the German 
lines. Alarmed by the approach of other British machines, 
the Fokkers did not follow him down, but groups of Germans 
in the vicinity rushed towards the British machine, hoping 
to make a capture. 

Though weak and in great pain, the British pilot 
succeeded in taxi-ing over the rough ground and taking 
off again. And, in spite of heavy fire, he brought his 
bullet-scarred machine safely over the British lines and 
landed her at his own aerodrome. 

Bombing Bruges Docks. 

Through a barrage of shrapnel an airman went to 
bomb Bruges docks. And the enemy searchlights held 
him fast, and would not let go—he was there as plain 
as day. 

Then a big shell hit his machine and, as he said, it “ went 
twanky." He ducked and dived, and got below the 
searchlight at last, no more than a thousand feet from 
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earth. The gunlayer on the machine knocked the eyes 
out of two searchlights, and, keeping in the dark, the pilot 
“ womped " his bombs plumb on the docks. Then the 
shrapnel and big shells came faster than ever as the poor 
old bus laboured, swerving and swaying, another four 
thousand feet up, and lumbered off homewards. Crippled, 
split, and tattered, dipping and diving and slipping, the grand 
old craft still managed to fly. And it got safely back again, 
its mission accomplished, with a plane torn to strips like 
washing on a line, and one propeller shot away. Only a real 
master of the air could have brought that lame duck back. 

** The Terror of the Boches. m 

Undoubtedly the champion of French aviators was 
Captain Guynemer, for fear of whom some of the Germans 
more than once refused to fly. Georges Marie Ludovic 
Jules Guynemer was only twenty-three when he met his 
death. He was of slender physique, and was on that account 
three times rejected for the army. When the War broke 
out, he was still a student at college, and, being determined 
to serve his country in his own way, he entered the army by 
the back-door. He went to the commander of an aviation 
camp, and begged to be taken on in any capacity. “ I will 
clean aeroplanes if you like,'* he said. He was accepted 
as a student mechanician, slept on the floor, and had all 
sorts of dirty work to do. But he did not mind, for it 
all led in the direction of fighting and flying. That was 
three months after the outbreak of war. Three years 
later he was dead, after being twenty-six times mentioned in 
dispatches, twice wounded, and receiving the Military 
Medal, the Military Cross, and the rosette of Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. He was once asked, half in joke, 
what more decorations he could possibly get, as he had 
them all. " Only one more for me," he replied, " that 
16 a wooden cross." As a matter of fact, not even a wooden 
cross marks the grave of the gallant Guynemer, for his 
last resting-place is unknown. 

Two Aeroplanes for Five Bullets. 

High in the air, Guynemer would penetrate such a 
distance within the German lines that the Boche airmen 
below him deemed themselves to be safe. Then, without 
warning, he would drop down upon 
them out of the sky and rarely failed 
to score. He handled his machine 
with wonderful skill, and seldom was 
the trace of a projectile to be found 
upon it. It is said that in 
the course of one hundred 
and seven of his earlier 
fights, his aeroplane was 
only three times hit, and 
then the injuries were en¬ 
tirely superficial. 

He had only fired three 
shots at one enemy when 
his gun jammed. As he 
kooked at the foe, deciding 
upon his own best plan, 
the German tumbled to 
earth. The next day he 
had fired but* two shots at 
a foe, when the aeroplane 
fell. That was a record, 
namely, two German aero¬ 
planes in five shots. About 
this time, before he had 
opportunity to begin shoot¬ 
ing one morning, a bullet 


struck his fingers, causing him to let go the trigger. The 
incident seemed only to whet his appetite for fighting. 
Guynemer’s reputation being by now a great and growing 
one, the Boches began to hunt him with fierce deter¬ 
mination ; and, set upon by combinations of foes, his 
machine often returned fairly riddled by bullets. 

The total number of enemy aeroplanes credited to 
Guynemer is fifty-three. That is as officially certified. 
Undoubtedly he brought down considerably more than 
that; for both in the French and British armies enemy 
aeroplanes are credited to the victor only when actually 
seen to fall. To destroy fifty machines had been Guynemer's 
ambition. When he reached the score of fifty, he was not 
in good health, was overwrought, jaded. His favourite 
" chaser " machine needed repair. So he took his aeroplane 
to the works, superintended the repairs himself, and then! 

-what ? He returned to his aerial Hun-hunting in 

Flanders. Two days later he brought down a two-seater 
Albatross in flames, and five minutes afterwards crashed 
another enemy aeroplane, also burning. 

" Straight at them ! " 

That was Guynemer’s favourite motto for fighting. 
Whenever opportunity offered, he went direct for the foe. 
But he was full of caution when it was called for. Almost 
invariably he flew at an altitude of not less than 6,000 metres, 
and he was exceptionally clever in taking full advantage 
of the direction of the sun. He waited for enemy aero¬ 
planes rising from the lines, or on their way home. Then 
he went for them full speed, firing a deadly stream with 
his machine-gun. Though incredibly daring, he was not 
foolhardy, and time after time he adroitly extricated 
himself from traps of overwhelming numbers that the 
Germans artfully prepared for him. All the time, during 
the whole of his meteoric career, he trusted greatly 
to his shooting, and he held the view that fighting aero¬ 
planes were in reality flying machine-guns, and should be 
so considered. " To beat the Boche in the air," he used 
to say, "it is not so much that you shall out-fly him as 
that you shall out-shoot him." 

Some time before he was reported missing, Guynemer 
promised his comrades that the Germans should never 
make him prisoner. On September 11, 1917, he fell in 
the course of an air duel, shot 
through the head and wounded in the 
hand. This was south of Poelcapelle, 
which was then being heavily attacked 
by our troops. A German surgeon 
examined the body, but so 
continuous and heavy was 
the fire that it could neither 
be buried nor removed. The 
shelling, indeed, ploughed up 
the entire district, and when 
the place came into the pos¬ 
session of the British no trace 
remained of either the body 
or the machine. "Guynemer" 
—says his twenty-sixth cita¬ 
tion, or "mention in dis¬ 
patches "—" will be con¬ 
sidered the most perfect em¬ 
bodiment of the national 
qualities for his indomitable 
energy and perseverance, 
and his exalted gallantry. 
Full of invincible belief in 
victory, he has bequeathed 
to the French soldier an 
imperishable memory." 



A CHRISTMAS FACE I 

This sketch, according to Tuckinwell Minor, represents the sort of face a boy 
ought to possess when his Christmas dinner is before him :—Four eyes, to see that 
nothing worth while passes him, and a brace of mouths, the upper one for turkey, 
and the lower one for plum pudding. Greedy little beggar, isn’t he I 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 
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The '* Boy’s Owi’* Field Club, which was form:J with a view to ensoaragin! a love of Nature among " B.O.P."-itea, it, at 
the tame time, a department of the paper and ia open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (Ud.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to foym rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C.. but these must 
be aelf*supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 





As of yore the cry not infrequently goes up from some of our 
members : Now that we have joined the Field Club, what are 
we going to do ? These are fellows who long to be active, 
but do not know how to set about it, and so, once again, I am 
going to have a word or two with them. 

This is the first month of a new year, and is therefore a most 
appropriate moment for looking into the future and making 
good resolutions of devotion to some cause or other. What shall 
that cause bo ? In other words, what department of Field 
Club activity are you this year going to make your own ? If 
you don’t know, then I will help you by just roughly jotting down 
a haphazard list of subjects to one or 
other of which any member may devote 
himself. That boy will indeed be hard 
to please who 'from the following in¬ 
ventory cannot select some study that 
shall suit him. For the sake of brevity 
I have in certain instances retained the 
scientific names of these subjects for 
thought and investigation. 

Here is the list, written down offhand 
ns the items occur to my mind—a list, 
remember, that is also only a partial 
one. 

Lcpidoptera, Entomology generally, 

Diptera, Mammalia, Mollusca, Birds’ 

Eggs, Zoology, Ornithology, Conchology 
generally, Land Shells, Sea Shells, Fresh 
Water Shells, Fish and Fisheries, Coleoptera, Reptiles, Pond 
Life, Marine Biology, Microscopy and Photo-Micrography, 
Micro-Botany, Micro-Fungi, Micro Biology, Fresh Water Sponges, 
Micro-Geology, Micro-Entomology, Tanks, Aquaria and Vivaria, 
.Marine and Freshwater Algae, Freshwater Mites, Foraminifera, 
Vegetable Physiology, Botany generally, the Flora of a district, 
Mosses, Grasses, Ferns, Alpine plants, Seeds and Fruits, Horti¬ 
cultural Botany, Forestry, Hedges and Ditches, Fungi, Lichens, 
Wild Flower Photography generally, Geology, Metallurgy, 
Mineralogy, Caves and Caverns, Rocks, Flint Implements, 
Fossils, Meteorology, Topography, Astronomy, Photography, 
Taxidermy, and the life story, treatment and natural history of 
the host of interesting live things that are or may be classed as 
pets, including Dogs and Pigeons, Cats, Squirrels, song- and 
other birds. Fowls (both land and water), Ducks, Rabbits, Hares, 
Mice and Rats, and even Silkworms. 

There is my list. I am sure that to not a few of our members 
it will prove to be brimful of suggestion. 


If you keep a pet of any kind, the captive creature—if captive 
it be—should of course be housed in comfort, and in such a 
manner that its health is safeguarded. And having said that, 
I at once follow it up by adding the advice that the ornamental 
cages that arc usually sold for the purpose are not at all suitable 
for containing pet birds of any variety. Such cages are cramped 
and draughty, have perches that are too small for the bird’s 
feet, and very commonly they offer secure hiding-places for 
that terror of the canary-keeper that is called red mite. 

Best of all for any kind of pet bird is what is known as a box 
cage. This cage, as its name indicates, is really like a box, 
but has a removable wire front that is 
made in one piece. This front has 
usually a sliding door to allow of the 
easy fixing of the very necessary bath. 
The size of the cage should be at least 
16 inches long, by 12 inches high, by 
9 inches deep, and it is, as you may 
suppose, better to have a large cage 
than a small one. A bird of the size 
of a canary will pass a quite happy 
life in so roomy a cage, and, having 
sufficient space to hop and flutter 
about in, will certainly tend to keep in 
good health. 

In your bird’s box cage there should 
be three perches. These perches should 
be of different thicknesses, thus afford¬ 
ing much relief to the bird's feet. You will find that your bird 
likes best the highest perch, and that one should be about half 
an inch thick. The food and water-vessels should be of glass 
or of porcelain, so that they are easy to keep clean. Once 
a week wash these vessels in soda-water. 

Most of such cages are made of white wood, enamelled black 
on the outside, and painted pale blue, or some other light colour, 
inside. 

The very worst place for a bird-cage of any kind is the exact 
position that is usually chosen in which to hang one of the 
undesirable ornamental cages—namely, in the window of a room 
and on a level with the sash-opening. Best of all is some 
position well away from a window—perhaps in a somewhat 
sheltered recess. But if you adopt the box pattern of cage, you 
need have little fear of your pet being liable to the ill-effects of 
draughts. 

Always note that the fumes of burning gas—as in a room 
shut up during the evening hours—are bad for birds. And in 



The Best kind of Bird*cage. 
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selecting a box cage, remember that the more it resembles a 
simple box the better; for any unnecessary woodwork that 
there is about it only serves as a possible harbour for insect 
pests. 

* * * 

vvwwvy, wv\^\vwvv^v« 

l FIRST OKAPI IN EUROPE. \ 

V>M)WV>|V» vwwvww ^ 

The photograph that is reproduced herewith provides a 
notable record of an outstanding epoch in natural history; 
for a living specimen of that strange creature, the okapi, arrived 
recently in Europe, and this is a picture of it. 

Belonging as it does to the Giraffe family, the okapi (or 
o'api, as it is named by some tribes) has been, no doubt, for 
centuries a denizen of the Congo Forest. But nothing more 
than vague rumours of its existence reached the outside world 
until the year 1900; then Sir Harry Johnston sent to England 
some strips of skin cut from the hind quarters of some unknown 
animal. In the year following. Sir Harry sent home an entire 
skin and two skulls of young okapi, obtained in the Semliki 
Forest, between Lake Albert and Lake Albert Edward, on the 
border between the Congo Free State and the Uganda Protec¬ 
torate. No European 
had then seen a living 
okapi. 

For the use of the 
photograph here 
shown, I am indebted 
to Mr. John D. Ham- 
lyn, the well-known 
dealer in wild animals, 
of 221 St. George’s 
Street, London Docks, 

E. 1 ; and I would 
wish to mention that 
Dr. M. L'hoest, the 
Director of the Ant¬ 
werp Zoological 
Gardens, where this 
okapi is housed, also 
very kindly forwarded 
two prints to me. For 
a description of the 
animal, and so forth, 

I cannot do better 
than make the follow¬ 
ing extracts from the 
always interesting 
" Hamlyn's Menagerie 
Magazine." 

" The arrival of a 
young live okapi in 
Europe is an event which deserves special notice. Mr. L'hoest, 
the Director of the Society Royale de Zoologie, Antwerp, writes 
as follows :— 

“ ‘ I have pleasure of enclosing you a photo of the young, 
live okapi we received in perfect condition. First living okapi 
imported into Europe. The animal arrived safe and in good 
condition, and was presented as a gift to the Zoological Gardens 
of Antwerp by District-Commander Landeghem and his wife. 
It is a nice specimen; very tame, and eating the usual food of 
ruminants—such as carrots, clover, etc.’ 

“ The scientific world is indebted to Mrs. Landeghem for this 
sensational importation. This lady, indeed, received the young 
animal from hunting natives at Buta (Uelle, Congo) when it was 
only one or two days old, and by her attention and intelligent 
daily care, she succeeded in bringing up the okapi. It was 
brought over to Antwerp by the Congo Territorial Administrator, 
Dr. Georges Lebrun. 

“ This new acquisition " (says a Belgian paper, the “ Action 
Nationale " of Antwerp) "is certainly a strange animal, occupy¬ 
ing a place in the ruminant order between the Gazelle and 
Giraffe—nearer the latter than the former—with shorter hind 
legs than fore, and strongly formed head, which at first sight 
appears all mouth, surmounted by a cranial hump, and flanked 
by two very mobile ears of disproportionate size. 

" A thick blue tongue, which can compass the entire head, 
allows it to grasp food at a good distance, and also to moisten 
its big, dreamy eyes, which protrude like those of a lobster. Its 
skin is soft, silky as an otter, and of the same colour, except for 
a patch of pure white on the breast, and stripes on the thighs 
like a zebra. It grazes on the leaves of the hibiscus and sweet 
potato. This fodder, having run out on the ship, it accepted 
willingly, though with some delicacy, the bread offered by 
passengers, who took the greatest interest in its welfare. 


" Of delightful docility, it followed its masters, who reared 
it since it was a few days old, quite meekly, as thoug;h it fully 
appreciated their care of it in Lower Uelle, in its feeding-bottle 
days. Nevertheless, train shaking and tethering upset it, and 
owing to shocks and lack of green fodder, it pined away to such 
an extent that, had the sea-journey been prolonged, it could 
not have survived. 

" It is satisfactory to know that it is now safely lodged in 
our Antwerp Zoo 'in clover.’ Dr. Lebrun, the well-known ex¬ 
plorer, who, with great efforts and extraordinary care, managed 
to bring it to Europe, deserves the praise and thanks of the 
scientific world, to which its arrival is an event of no small 
importance." 

Says Mr. Hamlyn in his magazine :— 

" Other okapis are now bound to arrive. The opening up 
of the okapi region will enable the Congo hunters to capture 
other specimens, and, within a few years, the price will be 
considerably less than one thousand pounds. The various 
zoological societies will be enabled to profit by the experience 
gained by the Antwerp Gardens over this, the first arrival. 
Some years back, when in the Congo region, it was my ambition 
to be the first to introduce the okapi to Europe. I am indeed 
disappointed." 

When Sir Harry Johnston obtained and sent to the Zoological 

Society the first news 
of the discovery of a 
new large mammal, 
the specimen actually 
sent over was a ban¬ 
dolier, cut by natives 
from the hide. The 
ahimal to which it 
belonged was inferred 
to be an unknown 
species of zebra, and 
the name bestowed 
upon it was accord¬ 
ingly Equus Johnstoni, 
which was subsequent¬ 
ly changed to Ocapia 
Johnstoni. 

Lydekker makes the 
following comment as 
to the okapi :— 

" One curious 
problem connected 
with this animal awaits 
explanation— namely, 
the reason for its very 
peculiar type of color¬ 
ation, which is almost 
certainly of a protec¬ 
tive nature. The 
striping of zebra^, as 
is well known, renders these animals practically invisible in the 
open at a comparatively short distance; and a similar ex¬ 
planation suggests itself in the case of the striped limbs of the 
okapi. If we could ipiagine the creature living in such circum¬ 
stances that its body was concealed among foliage, while the 
limbs were exposed to view, such an explanation would fit the 
case. The darkness and gloom of the densest parts of the 
forest, in which the okapi is said to dwell, are, however, 
described as being so intense that protective resemblances of 
this nature would apparently be superfluous. Before a definite 
ppinion can be given on these points, it will be necessary for 
a competent observer to see the creature in its native haunts." 

* * * 

vwvvwwv */www\» w «• 

! SETTING.—II. I 

Fuat setting-boards arc used for the flat or continental style 
of setting. Time and again attempts have been made to render 
flatsetting popular in this country. To the present, however, 
our lepidopterists have not been converted to the practice in 
any great numbers. The reason for the special shape of the flat 
setting-board is as follows :— 

After a moth or butterfly has been removed from the setting- 
board, the wings generally droop a little and remain fixed in 
the position which they then assume. As you see by the diagram 
on next page, the top sides of the board are sloped upwards, and 
this arrangement tips up the wings of the insect, so that 
when it is removed from the board its wings, at first drooping 
slightly, then settle into a position that is quite flat. 

Flat wings are in favour with nearly all entomologists abroad. 
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Our collectors, though, almost unanimously prefer that the 
wings shall be retained in the more natural-looking position of 
having their tips slightly lower than their bases; the wings being, 
in fact, bent down in a minor degree. And the board that best 
attains this very desirable end is that which is known as the 
saddle setting-board. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that setting-boards of 
either pattern are about one foot two inches long and of the 



Flat Setting-board. 


following widths: J, f, i, ij, i$. if, 2, 2$, z\, 3, 3$, 4, 4}, and 
5 inches. A complete set consists of one each of these fourteen 
sizes. At present it is rather difficult to quote average prices, 
but setting boards may be said to cost from one shilling to three 
or four shillings apiece, according to size. A complete set 
might be worth anything from eighteen to thirty shillings. 
Larger sizes than the above are made for exotic insects at a cost 
of perhaps sixpence per inch extra. 

Now, supposing you have caught, say, a Clouded Yellow 
butterfly, let us proceed to explain how you are going to set it. 

First of all, holding the insect underneath with your finger 
and thumb, you insert the pin exactly in the centre of the 
thorax. Do not put the pin inr, as we may say, straight down 
through the insect, but, beforeinserting the pin, slope the head 
of the pin a trifle forwards—that is to say, towards the head of 
the insect. The result of this will be that the point of tht pin 
will come out underneath, between the second and third pairs of 
legs, and the effect will be quite satisfactory when the butterfly 
is set. 

Be very careful that the pin does not lean towards either side. 
The pin should project on the under side about three-eighths 
of an inch. 

Supporting the butterfly by the pin, place it in the groove of 
the setting-board and push down the pin until the insect’s wings 
just touch the board. Make sure that the pin is straight, raise 
the insect a little, so that its wings are just clear of the board, 
then proceed with your setting by the following method, which 
is probably the simplest of the many systems available. 

By means of your setting-needles, gently coax the right-hand 
wings into position. Cover them with a band of tracing-cloth, 
and pin the cloth firmly down upon the board. Then do exactly 
the same with the left-hand wings. As described in words the 
operation may sound to be quite easy. In reality it is not so, 
and no doubt a little practice will be required before you can do 
justice to the specimen upon which you are operating. Patience 
and lightness of touch are the chief requisites ; go about the 
work deliberately, don’t hurry, and then you will have fewer 



Setting a Butterfly. 


failures and more quickly qualify as an accomplished setter of 
lepidoptera. 

There are a lot of minor points that might be enumerated. 
The best plan, though, is to tackle the business in the way in¬ 
dicated, and to develop your education by experience. As you 
will very soon be convinced, there is a wide difference between 
the sadly slipshod appearance of a butterfly or moth that has 
been set by one who bungles over the job anyhow, and the 
artistic elegance presented by a similar insect that has been 


through the hands of a fellow who has taken the trouble to make 
himself master of the operation. Butterflies or moths that afe 
badly set are not worth keeping. That is a golden rule for 
the collector. 

In addition to proper manipulation of the wings, the antennae 
and first pair of legs, at any rate, should receive similar attention. 
A butterfly or moth set without its antennae and legs always 
appears to be something of a cripple. As the drawing shows, 
the antennae should be lifted up from the groove on to the board 
and fixed in position under the band of tracing-cloth. The 
front inner pins that hold the band will here come in additionally 
useful, as depicted, and the first pair of legs can also be secured 
under the band. If, as a finishing touch, you deal in the 9&me 
way with the hind pair of legs, you will have made your specimen 
look as " natural ” as is possible. 

Don't rub the scales from the wings of your specimens or the 
down from their bodies. Don't break the antennae or the legs. 
Keep each insect’s body in a straight line, evenly between its 
extended wings. We will conclude our observations next month. 

* - * * 


\ WHY NOT GEOLOGY? I 

I often wonder why more of our members do not take up 
the study of Geology. And in the hope that some may thereby 
be induced to do so, I will quote a passage or two from the 
excellent guide “ Geological Excursions Round London,” by 
George MacDonald Davies, that is published by Murby & Co., 
of 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4 ; which book has been before now 
referred to in these pages. Its author says :— 

” The necessary equipment for field-geology is not large. A 



Geological Hammers. 


“Pick’* and “square head’* shapes. 

geological hammer must be obtained ; tack hammers are useless. 
The most suitable hammer fbr general use weighs not less thaw 
one pound ; one end of the head is square, and the other end 
narrows unsymmetrically to an edge at right angles to the 
handle.” (Our illustration shows both the ” pick ” and ” square 
head ” shapes of geological hammers.) ” A cold chisel, six 
inches long, is often useful, and a large-bladed knife is handy 
for use in soft rocks. A supply of canvas bags, match-boxes, 
and newspapers for wrapping up specimens, should also be taken. 

” An ordinary satchel is useful for carrying these things and 
any specimens that are collected. Rucksacks and knapsacks 
that hang from both shoulders enable heavy loads to be carried 
with comfort, but they have the disadvantage that they cannot 
be reached without taking them off. 

” The pocket-lens, which should always be carried, may be a 
simple magnifier; but money is well spent on a good aplanatic 
lens, magnifying ten or twelve diameters. A notebook and pencil 
or fountain pen, for making notes and labelling specimens, 
must not be forgotten. 

” Among the accessories that are useful, though not essential, 
a folding camera and telescopic tripod may be mentioned. An 
acid bottle is sometimes needed to test for limestones; it is a 
small bottle in a wooden case, containing commercial hydro¬ 
chloric acid diluted with an equal volume of water. A small 
watch-chain compass may be carried, or a combined compass 
and clinometer.” 

As affording some idea as to where geology may be most 
profitably studied in the field round London, it may be mentioned 
that, as the book explains in detail, half-day excursions may be 
made to Charlton, Erith, Warlingham, Chesham, Claygate and 
Oxshott, Caterham, Merstham and Redhill, Oxted and Limps- 
field, Sevenoaks and Tonbridge ; and whole-day excursions to 
Heme Bay, Sheppey, Sudbury, Leith Hill, Gomshall, Knockholt, 
Hythe, Challow, Oxford, Aylesbury, and Leighton Buzzard, 
amongst other places. 
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The Homing Pigeon. 

A typical bird and noted prize-winner. 
Owned, by Mr. F. A. Ballam, Dulwich , S.E. 


them in the more or less elaborate and properly equipped loft 
that you have prepared for your pigeons. At the end of a week, 
in the evening towards dusk, the pigeons are allowed to walk 
on the landing-board, and, when this has been repeated two or 
three times, the birds will flutter to the top of the loft and, after 
a while, re-enter it. 

Then, just before the evening meal, one day, when your birds 
are two months old, put them in a basket, take them 200 yards 
from home, and liberate them to find their way back to the 
loft. Next day take them twice as far, on the third day half a 
mile, and then on successive days one mile, two miles, three 
miles, five miles, seven miles, and ten miles. Give the birds a 
day’s rest, and then liberate them fifteen miles from home. On the 
four following days they may fly twenty, twenty-five, thirty, 
and thirty-five miles. Before attempting the fifty-mile flight 
two days’ rest should be allowed. And then, after four days, 
the birds should be sent sixty miles. 

When your young birds have achieved that distance, they 

may be said to be properly 
trained ; and if—possessed of 
such likely performers—you 
decide to adopt pigeon-racing 
as a hobby, you will be well 
advised if you join one of the 
several clubs that are devoted 
to that engaging pursuit. 

In the London district, one 
of the most successful owners of 
homing or racing pigeons is 
Mr. F. A. Ballam, of “ Home 
Lea,” 140 Thurlow Park Road, 
Dulwich, S.E. 21, who, making 
a careful selection, has provided 
us with a photograph of what is 
in every way a truly typical 
homer. When sending the pic¬ 
ture that gentleman wrote :— 

" This bird was bred by the 
well-known fancier, Mr. Oliver 
Dix, of Pensford, Bristol, and 
was sent to me as a baby. I 
trained it thoroughly' and it 
flew all stages to Tavistock, and, 
in August 1917, won me the 
race from that point with a 
velocity of 1,799 yards a 
minute. I beat all the cracks 
of the Premier Flying Club of 
London. For this performance 
I was allowed the honour of 
having the bird’s photo printed 
on the diploma. The distance 
from Tavistock to my loft is 
about 210 miles." 

A genuine enthusiast in the 
cause of homing pigeon flying, 
Mr. Ballam has kindly offered to 
advise any reader of the “Boy's 
Own Pigeon Loft" who cares to 
write to him on the subject, and 
so far as the extent of his surplus 
stock allows he will supply' be¬ 
ginners with y'oung birds at special prices. 

Look at the photograph and note the points that it presents, 
for this is the sort of bird that, with due care and patience, the 
young racing-pigeon fancier may well hope, in time, himself 
to possess. Originally all the best strains of homing pigeons 
came from Belgium, from which country English fanciers formerly 
imported largely. Gradually', however, the racing-pigeon fancy 
has forged ahead in this country, until now, greatly aided by the 
prodigies of performance presented by our homing birds during 
the War, the British homing, carrier, or racing pigeon—which¬ 
ever name you will—stands, and flies, unrivalled in the whole 
world. 


Some improvement was noted in the entries for the September 
competitions, and it w^s pleasing to note the high standard of 
excellence in the drawings, coloured and pen-and-ink, submitted. 
The essays, too, were of a pleasing variety, and on the whole 
well written. The Prize Award is as follows :— 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Note: A. M. White, ii Pit- 


Here is a short extract from a fascinating war book that 
will certainly appeal to all our lovers of birds. The little story 
is printed in the book " Dover during the Dark Days," written 
by " A Dug-out,” who is in reality Lieut.-Commander Stanley W. 
Coxon, R.N.V.R. 

The s.s. Karanja, an oil tank steamer, had been mined by the 
enemy and was beached to the eastward of Dover. She was 
salved by a London firm. 

** But in order to lift her it was found necessary to release the 
whole of her cargo, consisting of 8,000 tons of crude oil, and, as 
the spot where she was lying was only a mile or so off the eastern 
entrance, the state of the harbour and all in it for months after¬ 
wards was indescribable. The oil was of the consistency of 
black mud and formed a heavy black slime which covered every¬ 
thing. Our ropes, our land¬ 
ings, our boots, and our clothes 
were smothered in the filthy 
stuff, and at one time we 
thought we should never get 
rid of it. But a succession of 
south-westerly gales in the 
winter-time finally washed and 
cleansed the place as nothing 
else could, and now there is 
not a sign to be seen of it. 

The poor sea-gulls got coated 
with the stuff to such an extent 
that they were unable to fly, 
and it was a pretty and 
pathetic sight, while it lasted, 
to see any and every day a long 
line of our Tommies seated on 
the beach to the westward of 
the pier, busily engaged clean¬ 
ing the poor wee birds of their 
oil and enabling them thereby 
once again to fly and to earn 
their living." 


No words are here needed to 
prove that this comparatively 
small bird is one of the wonders 
of the animal world. The 
homing instinct that brings 
the pigeon back hundreds of 
miles to its own loft is a faculty 
that is, of course, fostered and 
cultivated by careful and scien¬ 
tific training, and simply astonishing were some of the per¬ 
formances achieved by homing pigeons during the War. Even 
if you do not intend your birds to run the great risks of 
making long flights, the training of homing pigeons on quite 
a small scale is a really fascinating hobby. The homing 
pigeon is an engaging, healthy, intelligent bird, and its splendid 
war services in the cause of humanity have made it a greater 
favourite than ever with lovers of pigeons. 

Under the auspices of the Pigeon War Committee, thousands 
of homing pigeons were placed by their owners gratuitously at 
the disposal of the Admiralty. And amongst other pigeon- 
owners to whom prizes were awarded for efficient services was 
His Majesty the King. 

. How firm a hold the gallant homer has upon the affection of 
British pigeon flyers may be gathered from the testimony of 
the last Pigeon Grand National. That important event took 
place last September, when no fewer than 5,575 birds flew for 
.£1,895 in prizes. The race proved to be one of the finest 300- 
mile contests ever flown in this country, and more than 50 
per cent, of the birds were timed in on the day of their liberation. 
Of course, it is not a record as regards numbers, because some¬ 
times as many as 15,000 pigeons have been liberated in one race. 

Quite briefly stated, the process of training a homing pigeon 
is as follows :— 

You acquire some " squeakers," or young birds, and place 
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cullen Crescent, Perth, N.B. Half-guinea Prize for Nature 
Photograph: Leslie S. Leadbeater, 138 Kensington Road, 
Earlsdon, Coventry. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books: Edna Rose, 
" Blair Athol," Market Street, Hoylake ; V. Barry, 26 Little 
Heath, Old Charlton, S.E. 7 ; Edward Baird, 121 High Street, 
Montrose. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : James Barr, jun., 
British Linen Bank, Carluke, Lanarkshire ; William Parker, 
10 Century Road, Lower Mitcham, Surrey; K. H. Bell, 18 
Hast Park Terrace, Southampton; James Gray, 25 Mount 
Koad, Montrose. 

Specially Commended : G. R. Mountfort, Highcliffe, Hants ; 
Elsie Falcon, Braunton, N. Devon ; Willie Rodman, Mussel¬ 
burgh; M. Meiklejohn, Hampstead; Jack Hall, Ballarat, 
Australia ; Angus Campbell, Barrhead, N.B. ; A. McGilchrist, 
Purley ; Margaret Sewell, Church End, Finchley; W. J. Orchard, 
Callestick S.O. ; C. Penrose, Croydon ; F. G. Star, Redhill; 
G. A. Welfear, East Peckham ; Paul Curtis, W. Didsbury; 
A. Woodhams, Weston-super-Mare ; John S. Crichton, South- 
wold ; Cyril Gelder, Weaste, near Manchester ; F. G. Longley, 
Blackburn ; Rae Shepherd, Sidcup ; Eric Hitchman, Leicester. 


Queries and Answers. 

Jack K. Harper. —Your best plan will be to get a copy of “ Fur and Feather,” 
price 2d., published at Idle, Bradford, Yorks, in the columns of which fancy 
mice are regularly advertised for sale. 

J. M. Deighton.—F or such information as to manures and so forth, 1 would advise 
you to apply for the pamphlets that are issued free of cost by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 3 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. Your letter of appli¬ 
cation asking for such need not be stamped. 

R. Galloway. —Bee-keeping is certainly a paying hobby if properly conducted. 
Much useful and up-to-date information on the subject is contained in an article 
entitled “ Modern Bee-Keeping,” by the Rev. T. F. Royds, which appeared in 
the ” Quarterly Review ” for April, 1919. 

Samuel M. Roberts. —You can get a book as to fancy rabbits, price orreshilling, from 
” The Bazaar” Office, Windsor House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C. 4, or 
a ” Nutshell Booklet,” price 4 d., from “ Cage Birds” Office, Fleet St., E.C. 4. 

Arthur Weston. —It is interesting to learn that you intend keeping a loach in vour 
aquarium. Search the advertisements in the “ Fishing Gazette ” or the ‘‘Ex¬ 
change and Mart. ” 

W. Pilcher. —Live stock of some kinds is still difficult to obtain. Mr. John D. 
Hamlyn of 221 St. George’s Street, London Docks, E. 1, has usually rabbits, 
guinea pigs, and tame rats and mice for sale. Take the bus to Leman Street, 
Whitechapel. 

L. J. H. Horner. —It is best to keep fish in an aquarium by themselves. A zinc 
tank would not be nearly so good for the purpose. Try Ewart & Co., of Euston 
Road, N.W. 1, for an aquarium. Aquaria makers often advertise in “The 
Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.” Get a copy of that paper. 

P. Bosanquet. —The best stamp catalogue for your purpose is that published by 
W. S. Lincoln, 2 Holies Street, W. 2. 


WHAT TO DO * JANUARY. 

I. —Find the yellow winter aconite in flower, first 
blossom of the new year. Remark how the flower is 
protected when in bud by a whorl of deeply divided 
green leaves below the flower. " A delicate, golden 
bloom with emerald ruffs." 

II. —Under heaps of dead leaves in the woods, mice 
and land-voles make little tunnels, so that they may 
pass and re-pass unseen. You may seek for the short¬ 
tailed field-vole in low-lying, moist grass-lands and 
damp plantations. There these animals live in com¬ 
munities. Their burrows want digging for, as they are 
deep down—one to each family—and stocked with a 
store of food for the winter. To ascertain the where¬ 
abouts of the burrows, observe where winding runs are 
seen on the surface or amidst the grass, indicating 
where parties of voles have been foraging. 

III. —In well-wooded districts listen for the nut¬ 
hatch. Its song is a bubbling twitter, " and reminds 
one of the noise produced by throwing a stone across 
the frozen surface of a pond," but its call-note is a 
sharp, shrill " whit." Despite its loud notes, it is a 
shy bird, and wants some careful stalking before you 
can get a sight of it. When on the alert it keeps the 
tree-trunk between itself and the spectator, so that 
you are more likely to hear the bird than actually to 
see it. But the nuthatch is a bird well worth the 
trouble of tracking; and, getting about in a series of 
short jerks, it is not particular whether it creeps up 
and down the trunks head or tail first. 

IV. —Sparrows of all kinds are irrepressible birds, 
and just about now you may hear the hedge-sparrow, 
or accentor, singing—a queer little, quick performance 
that is sometimes indulged in after dark. 

V. —Collectors of land-shells should remember that 
this is the hibernating season of our British snails. 
Armed with a perforated scoop at the end of a long 
stick, dredge the water-weeds in ditches, and sift 
the sand and examine the mud taken from ponds and 
backwaters. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(<Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, Will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must b$ the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the ** B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
" Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection: —Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountaiu-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-00mpasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 7 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C* Badfe* m 

printed on blue silk .price id. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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Open Column and Note 


Book. 


MY MODEL FLEET. 

A ” B.O.P.” Correspondent, Mr. 
Harry H. Rodmell, of Hornsea, Yorks., 
writes as follows :— 44 For some consider¬ 
able time I have been wondering if my 
model fleet would be of any interest to 
your readers, and so I am submitting 
these photos and details in the hope that 


you may think it worth while publishing 
them. 

" I commenced with the idea of making 
model ships to a small scale and with 
not too much detail to help me in my 
work as a marine artist. Of course, up 
to now I have only made these few, but 
I intend to keep adding a vessel every 
now- and then as my time will allow. 
I decided on a scale of 50 ft. to 1 inch 
as being very convenient, and my largest 
model (the 4 Aquitania ') works out to 
about 18 inches, whilst the minesweeping 
trawler is a little over 3 inches. 

44 Wood is the chief material used in 
the construction of these small ships, 
and pins of various sizes also play a big 
part. The masts of the 4 Aquitania ' 
are made of old knitting-needles, and 
the big guns of the warships are bicycle 
spokes cut into short lengths^ The tools 
I use are of the simplest, consisting of a 
very sharp penknife, a i-inch chisel, 
small plane and vice. 4 * 

* * * 

MORE ABOUT WAR PIGEONS. 

In our last volume there were several 
references to the splendid work performed 
by pigeons during the Great War. From 
official accounts recently published, we 
learn some further facts about this 
important branch of the service. It is 
stated that the lives of nearly fifty sea¬ 
plane pilots were saved by these birds. 
Here are a few only of the outstanding 
instances : 

The 44 V.C. 44 pigeon which fell dead from 


exhaustion after delivering its mes¬ 
sage. 

44 Pilot’s Luck, 44 who flew 200 miles in 
five hours with a note from a seaplane 
badly damaged in the water, and 
attacked by three enemy machines. 
A fighting patrol was sent to the 
rescue. 

The birds which brought succour to 


Colonel Leckie, D.S.O., D.S.C., with a 
crew of six in a flying boat. They 
were rescued after three days. The 
pigeons themselves narrowly escaped 
being submerged. 

The pigeon that brought information 
that a seaplane was shot down in flames 
by five enemy machines thirty miles 
from the base. Three of the crew 
were saved after being in the water 
three-quarters of an hour. 

The pigeons could find their way through 
fog when pilots had got completely 
lost. And yet, the authorities at one 
time thought of 44 turning down 44 this 
branch as being useless for active service. 
Altogether 80,000 birds were used by 
the Army, Navy, and R.A.F. during 


the war, and no aircraft went to sea 
without carrying one as an official 
passenger. 

* * * 

WHAT IS A “ BUNYIP 44 ? 

How many boys outside Australia 
know what is meant by a "bunyip 44 ? 

This name is given to a fabulous 
creature which is believed by the ab 
origines to inhabit the swamps and lakes 
of the interior of Australia. The bunyip 
is variously described as being “ half 
horse, half alligator, 44 44 bigger than an 
elephant, in shape like a bullock, with 
eyes like live coals, and tusks like a 
walrus’s, 44 and 44 a monster with count 
less eyes and ears, and with sharp claws, 
and can run so fast that it is difficult to 
escape him. 44 

The belief in the bunyip is very preva 
lent among the natives in the interior, 
and countless are the legends that the 
blackfellows tell about this strange and 
awful creature. By some travellers it 
has been put down to the alligator, but 
it is a curious fact that the bunyip legend 
exists in districts hundreds of miles 
distant from any stream in which 
alligators might be found. An Austra¬ 
lian newspaper many years ago stated : 
44 There really is a bunyip actually 
existing not far from us, in the Midgeon 
Lagoon, sixteen miles north of Narandera. 
I saw a creature coming through the 
water with tremendous rapidity. The 
animal was about half as long again as 
an ordinary retriever dog, the hair all 
over its body was jet black and shining, 
its coat was very long. 44 

Could this strange animal have been 
a seal, after all ? Or will there yet be 
discovered in the Australian backblocks 
some creature that is a survival of an 
almost extinct species, and that has 
given rise by its grotesque shape to the 
wild stories told of the bunyip ? 


A VEGETABLE CATERPILLAR. 

Caterpillars are generally supposed to 
belong entirely to the animal kingdom; 



Key-plan to Model Ships Photo. 


x. H.M. Hospital Ship ''Aquitania” (Cunard liner). 2. H.M.S. " King George V.” (battleship). 
3. H.M.S. “Tiger” (battle-cruiser). 4. H.M.S. “Active” (light cruiser). 5. S.S. “Defender’' 

(cargo steamer camouflaged). 6. H.M.S. “Legion” (L class destroyer). 7. Naval oil tank steamer. 
8. H.M.S. “Afridi ” (destroyer). 9. Minesweeper. 10. Submarine. 
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it is doubtful, even, if they have been 
found fossilised as minerals. There is, 
however, an interesting parasitical fungus 
found in New Zealand which, taking 
violent possession of a caterpillar, practi¬ 
cally turns it into a vegetable, with a 
long stalk growing out of its head, or 


rather from the neck, carrying the spores 
which, among fungi, answer the purpose 
of seeds in flowering plants. The skin 
only is left intact. 

The demise of the caterpillar happens 
in this way. Growing tired of its life 
as a mere grub, it makes a final meal of 
the leaves on which it has lived since it 
first saw the light of day, and quietly 
drops to the ground to bury itself beneath 
the surface, there to go to sleep while it 
passes through the chrysalis stage and 
finally becomes a butterfly. It is not 
every caterpillar, however, that reaches 
the chrysalis stage. They are all liable, 
when in the act of burrowing into the 
ground, to become infected with the 
spores of a certain fungus, and when this 
happens, woe betide the unfortunate 
insect 1 For the fungus will take root in 
the creature's internal economy, as a seed 
takes root in the ground, eating the body 
entirely away—all except the skin. 

When all the food has gone the fungus 
dies, but not before setting its seeds, or 
rather spores, to lie in wait for unwary 
younger relations of the victim, who may 
sooner or later take it into their heads 
to drop from the sheltering tree, and 
literally “ dig their own graves.” The 
spores appear at the end of the stalk, 
from three to ten inches long, which 
grows out of the neck of the stuffed 
caterpillar, giving it a most remarkable 
appearance. 

* * * N 

COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM THE BACK. 

The most charming coloured photo¬ 
graphs can be easily produced by following 
a simple plan. The picture may be a 
portrait, landscape, or any other subject ; 
in all cases fine results can be secured 
without any difficulty. 

The first step is to mount the print 
face downwards on to a piece of clean 
glass. The glass might be a cleaned-off 


negative, but it should be free from any 
dirt marks. Use a good mountant to fix 
the print, spreading the adhesive evenly 
over the surface. Then smooth tvith a 
duster so that it is absolutely free from 
wrinkles. Set the glass with the print 
on one side to dry somewhat. 


When the paste is nearly dry, start 
rubbing away the paper at the back with 
very fine glass paper. Great care must 
be exercised, the idea being to remove 
practically all the paper and leave the sur¬ 
face of the print with the picture. After 
rubbing away some of the paper, it is 
well to finish the job with the finger tips. 
Endeavour to produce something that is 
nearly a transparency. Again, one must 


emphasise the importance pf not actually 
rubbing through to the glass, or the effect 
w’ill be spoiled. Finally, give a coating 
of gum or thin varnish on the back of the 
print, and set aside until this is absolutely 
dry. 

The colouring of the picture may now 
be taken in hand. Use the oil paints 
packed in tubes, and put the colours on 
quite liberally. To an extent shading 
may be controlled by putting the paint 
on thickly or thinly, as the case demands. 
In a general way the shading will come 
about naturally, according to the density 
or otherwise of the film which goes to the 
making of the picture. Most people who 
have not tried this plan will be astonished 
at the high quality of the pictures 
produced. These are well worth framing 
or mounting up in any way that fancy 
dictates. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

• * * 

TO ANY BOY. 

When you hear of good in people—tell it; 
When you hear a tale of evil—quell it ; 
Let the goodness have the light. 

Put the evil out of sight, 

Make the world we live in bright. 

Like to heaven above. 

You must have a work to do—pursue it; 
If a failure, try again—renew it; 

Failure spurs us to success, 

Failures come, but come to bless. 

Fitting us for righteousness. 

In the heaven above. 

Have you any wrong to right—right it ; 
Do you have a sin to fight—fight it. 
God, Himself, will help you win, 

Let His Spirit enter in, 

Making right the heart within. 

Fit for heaven above. 



AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 

Miccg :—“ Well, didn’t you have a good time at Sandhaven ? ** 

Briggs :—“ Yes—and no 1 In the first place, the Head was there—had the next tent to ours. Secondly, 
he was jolly decent; and thirdly, I’ve promised him to look after a new kid, Sopsby—act as a father 
to him, etc.!” 



A nearer view of the model of the 44 Aquitania ” and destroyer 44 Legion.*' 

(See “My Model Fleet” on previous page.) 
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Wet-Bob.—At the first University race, which was at Henley, 
the Oxford flag was blue and white, and the Cambridge 
flag was pink; but at the second race, which was from 
Westminster to Putney, the Cambridge men forgot about 
their flag, and, finding that Oxford had one with blue and 
white stripes, Mr. R. N. Phillips ran up from Searle’s into 
the Westminster Bridge Road to buy a pink one, but was 
unable to get it; and, the only thing in the shop which was 
suitable being a pale blue handkerchief, he bought it ?.nd 
mounted it on the boat. Cambridge won ; and that winning 
colour has been used ever since. Oxford adopted the dark 
blue as a contrast to the light blue. The flag of the Christ 
Church boat club is blue with a red cardinal's hat; the 
Lincoln flag is blue with a mitre; the Merton flag is blue 
edged with white and bearing a red cross ; Trinity has blue 
with white edges and no badge; University has blue with 
yellow edges; and Oriel has blue and white, which was the 
nearest to the University Boat Club colour at the time of 
the first race. See the full story in the “ B O P.” Summer 
Number for 1896, page 42, “ Oxford and Cambridge on the 
River,” by W. J. Gordon. 

J. Thornton. —A farthing of William the Third is worth 
sixpence ; but yours cannot be of William the Third if 
it has the heads of both William and Mary on it, and it 
cannot be dated 1664, for that was in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The d&te may be 1694. 

F. Taylor.—It is a bank token for three shillings of the second 

type which was issued from 1812 to 1816. It is worth 
four shillings. The first type was issued in 1811. There 
are two other bank tokens, one for five shillings, ” The Bank 
of England Dollar ” of 1804, and the other for eighteenpence. 

Be Prepared. —1. The current should start as soon as the 
sal ammoniac dissolves. Either the solution is not strong 
enough or there is something wrong with the contacts. 
Examine the terminals and the insulation of the wires. 

2. Your stamps are not changeable here in the usual way ; 
but you can learn how the money can be sent by asking at 
the post office. 

C. C. —Choose another career. A motor-driver who has not 
” good nerves and a clear, cool head,” as you put it, would 
be a danger to everything on the road. 

G. L. Quirk . —The matter being secret it must be kept secret, 

and, therefore, we must not say ; but as it seems to have 
something to do with the police, why not ask at Scotland 
Yard ? 

Tot and Trade. —The half-crowms of George the Second and 
George the Third are worth about four shillings, but the 
value depends on the date and the state of preservation. 

8. Jenkinson. —See Russel’s “ Ventriloquism,” but it is not a 
subject in which you get much help from books. It must 
be learnt, to a large extent, orally. 

fi.O.P. Reader. — 1. The coloured fires must be bought as 
fireworks. 2. The ” How to Make ” series is coming. 

3. The cover for 1917-1918 can be sent you for 3s. 6 d. 
post free. 


S.B.C. and B. H. Leicester. —The age for admission as cadet 
in the Royal Navy is twelve and a half. See the Quarterly 
Navy List. 

Ignotus. —All the stories by Jules Verne are published by 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., and they can give you the 
information you require. 

F. H. —There are so many. Among them are Waterton's ” Wan¬ 

derings,” Kloss’s ” Andamans,” Guillemard's ” Borneo,” 
Hudson's " La Plata,” Wallace's ” Malay Archipelago,” 
Scott-Elliott’s " Mid-Africa,” and Nicoll’s ” Three Voy¬ 
ages” ; but go to the public library and ask the librarian. 

L. Edwards. —1. A defaced fourpenny-piece is of no value. 
2. The Chichester halfpenny is a token. 3. The 1806 half¬ 
penny is worth fourpence. 4. There is no such coin as a 
William the Third florin. 5. The penny is worth a penny. 
6. There are no such coins. 7. A current Dutch coin of 
the value stated on it. 

N. Taylor. —It is an imitation used as a card counter or to 
hang on a watch-chain ; and it is worthless. The lettering 
on these so-called spade guineas varies according to the 
makers. One in front of us as we write has J.W. Rex. 
F.D. M.C.M.D. S.T.M.S. P.E.T.C., which you can compare 
with your version. 

E. Livsey.— 1, 2, and 3. For the laws, etc. of cricket and foot¬ 
ball send to Wisden & Co., Cranboume Street, Leicester 
Square, W. 4. For how to learn to swim get ” Swimming 
Instruction,” by F. Taylor, published by Simpkin 
Marshall & Co., Stationers' Hall Court, E.C., price is. 
5. For a manual about motor-cycles apply to the Temple 
Press, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 1. 

L. Howard. —It is a George the Third halfpenny of 1806, worth 
fourpence. 

G. Hugo.—1. Stanley Gibbons & Co., Strand, W.C. 2. 

2. Orchha is in India near Jhansi. 3. Two war coins, 
Belgian and Greek ; an old Gorman coin. 

D. Cornelius —Write to the Secretary, Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 1, and the 
Secretary, Surveyors' Institution, 21 Great George Street, 
S.W. 1. 

Chemist. —An aspirator is a vessel fitted with inlet and outlet 
valves at the top and bottom. It is filled with water and 
by allowing the water to escape through the lower tap 
the gas may be drawn through the upper tap and a series 
of tubes or bottles. Another form is the filter-pump. 
2. That relates to fireworks and requires a licence for 
those who make it. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,** 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence." As space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be ansuered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, ounng to the ** B.O.P." going to press some 
time in advance of publication, replies must necessarily/ be held over some weeks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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A BAD SHOT. 

Maud, who had had the advantages of a French finishing 
school, had taken mother to a French play. Mother was quite 
determined not to give away the fact that her knowledge of 
French amounted to little if any more than her knowledge of 
Sanscrit or Assyrian. So when, before the second act, one of 
the actors came in front of the curtain and made a speech, 
she applauded vigorously, discovering a little too late that she 
appeared to be alone in her enthusiasm. 

“ Do you really understand French, mamma ? ** inquired her 
daughter coldly. 

" Certainly. Why do you ask ? " 

“ Because that man has just been explaining that the rest of 
his part will have to be played by an understudy, as he has to go 
to his dying father.’* 

* * * 

CROSSED. 

A sentimental young lady was on the quay, where she saw 
a young girl sitting on a trunk in an attitude of utter dejection 
and despair. 

“ Poor tiling ! ” thought the romantic young lady, " she is 
probably alone, and a stranger. Her pale cheeks and great sad 
eyes tell of a broken heart and a yearning for sympathy." 

She went over to the traveller to win her confidence. 

" Crossed in love ? ** she asked sympathetically. 

" No," replied the girl, with a sigh ; "crossed in the ‘ Frolic,* 
and an awfully rough passage too." 


IT WORKED! 

The hard-worked doctor turned reluctantly out of bed to 
answer his night-call, and was glad to hear that all that was 
wrong was that Mrs. Murphy's baby wouldn’t go to sleep. He 
handed the excited father a powder and went back to bed. 

Next morning he met Mr. Murphy and asked how the baby was. 

" Foine, sir 1 ’’ beamed the man. " That pouther of yours 
did the trick." 

" I'm glad of that. And did the baby get a good night’s 
rest ? *’ 

" Shure, an’ we don’t know," was the reply. " We gave her 
a dose, an’ it didn’t make a mite of difference. She just went 
on howlin'. So the wife an’ I just took the rest of it betwane us, 
an' went straight off to slape, an' never heard the swate pet 
at all 1 " 

* * * 

SOLB. 

The second course of the table-d'h6te was being served. 

" What is this leathery stuff ? " demanded the diner. 

" That, sir, is fillet of sole," replied the waiter. 

** Take it away," said the diner, " and see if you can't get me 
a nice tender piece from the upper part of the boot, with the 
buttons removed." 


REAL GRATITUDB 1 

A lady was walking along the promenade at a fashionable 
seaside resort, when suddenly, to her horror, she saw a child 
fall off the wall into the sed below. Without a thought for 
herself, the lady plunged in after the struggling youngster, and 
brought it safely to land again. 

She waited for the child to say something, but it was silent 
for a few seconds. Then it turned round and exclaimed, in an 
awed tone of voice, " Siy, wot a pretty 'at 1 '* 

* * * 

EASY DOES IT. 

The village of Muddleton was in a state of intense excitement. 
It had now a new fire-engine, and the captain of the fire brigade 
was showing a visitor the latest acquisition to the village. 

The engine resembled nothing so much as a street roast- 
potato oven and a village pump, with a bit of gas-pipe thrown in. 
Apparently the visitor was much impressed and surprised— 
perhaps the latter feeling predominated—and made a thorough 
examination of the fire-engine and station. 

*' But you don't seem to have either telephone or telegraph in 
the village," said the visitor doubtfully. " How do you summon 
the brigade in the event of fire ? " 

"Oh, that’s simple enough, sir," replied the captain, with 
supreme satisfaction. " We sends ’em all a postcard 1 " 

♦ * * 

TINKLE. TINKLE. 

An Irishman, being pursued by a policeman, took refuge in 
a grocer's shop, and requested the grocer to hide him, which he 
did by helping him into a sack. 

The policeman, rushing in, asked the whereabouts of his man, 
and w&s told that no man had entered there. 

" Why, what’s in that sack ? " asked the officer. 

"Oh, that’s broken glass," was the reply. 

Not satisfied, the officer w£nt up and sharply kicked the sack. 
There was a thud, and a faint voice was heard to murmur, 
" Tinkle, tinkle 1 " 
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Sabre and Spurs! 


A Tale of the Light Dragoons. 
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CHAPTER I. 


WHfN GEORGE III. WAS KING. 


j ! ” and as the report 
echoed through the hazel 
stoles the big brown hare, 
which had come loping down 
the frozen field, rolled over 
dead as a door nail. 

“ It's a grand gun, Joe,” 
cried Jack Thoroughgood, 
stepping out of the bushes, 
with the smoke curling from 
the muzzle of his piece, to 
pick up the game. 

“ And 'tis a grand Jack hare, Master John,” said jhis 
companion, with a grin of approval, as he took it Ity the 
hind feet and weighed it critically ; ” that makes twelve 
shots this afternoon, and never a miss among ’em. I’ll 
be almost minded to steal the gun when you’re gone, 
and turn poacher.” 

Jack laughed as he reloaded his new treasure, the single- 
barrelled, smooth-bore flint lock, with his initials engraved 
on a little silver plate above the pistol grip, which his 
father had given him for a Christmas present. 

Tall and wiry, in his tightly-buttoned bottlegreen coat, 
with long cloth leggings reaching to mid-thigh, and promise 
of great strength in the set of his square shoulders, he was 
as fine, manly a type of lad at seventeen as Harrow had 
ever turned out, making the most of the fast- ying holidays, 
for in two days more he would be going back to ^ the 
school on the hill,” on the box seat of the London coach 
if he were lucky. 

VOL. XLII. PARI 4 


” Let's try our side of the Long Wood on the way home, 
Joe,” he said, ” we might chance on that woodcock 
you marked down.” . nd the two sportsmen waded 
through the heavy snowfall that covered the country 
road. 

Joe Hatchett, a game-bag over his shoulder, a bunch of 
rabbits in one hand and a bag of ferrets in the other, 
followed his young master through the drifts, just as he 
would have followed him through thick and thin to the 
end of the earth if needs be, and paused as they passed 
before the square brick piers of a fine entrance gate by 
which the gilded chariots had once rqlled up the long 
avenue to Thoroughgood Hall, dimly seen at the farthest 
extremity of the long avenue of bare oaks. 

” It’s just five years ago to-day, Joe, since those gates 
were last opened,” said Jack. " I was onl / a little chap 
of twelve when we buried the old baronet, but I can remem¬ 
ber how bitterly cold it was.” 

” Ay, 'twas winter and no mistake, same as ’tis now, 
Master John,” grinned his companion, laying down the 
bunch of rabbits to blow upon his fingers, their breaths 
hanging round their heads like a cloud m the keen frosty 
air. *' Seems a shame to let the old house lie shut up all 
this while. If I were Sir Percival, London town might go 
hang for me, with the finest estate in the countv standing 
empty and the park full of game— twill not be worth much, 
I’m thinking, when it comes to you, sir.” 

A smile spread over Jack’s open, handsome face all aglow 
with the exercise of the afternoon. 

” I hope that will be long enough, Toe,” he replied " I 
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want my father to enjoy it before my turn comes—and as 
for that. Cousin Percival may marry a fortune, and rob us 
both in the end, or I may get killed by the French, or a 
thousand things. No use counting one's chickens before 
they are hatched, Joe—but what about that wood¬ 
cock ? ” 

They passed on through a wicket into their own grounds, 
leaving the old hammered iron entrance to dream of 
departed grandeur. 

The angry little lions which surmounted the piers, their 
tails cocked up in the air, were powdered with snow— 
which was, perhaps, why they looked so angry—and the 
lodge at the gate was shut up, like the. mansion itself, for 
its new owner was making ducks and drakes of his 
father's money among the fops and sharpers 
of that London town of which honest Joe 
Hatchett had spoken so sneeringly. 

The drifts were lighter on the lee side 
of the Long Wood which separated 
the park from the grounds of the 
Dower House, and as the pair 
made their way cautiously 
along it, another brace of 
sportsmen worked unknown to 
them up the other fringe. 

“ We shall find our bird 
near the spring, Master Jack," 
said Joe in a low voice. " I 
spied his tracks last night, and 
—there he be! Mark cock!" 

As Jack’s gun came up to his 
shoulder there was a loud 
report on the other side of 
the wood, and they both saw 
the woodcock run a few yards 
over the frozen snow and take 
wing through the bushes. 

" That be Master Hawke 
out with the French gentleman 
who's staying with them," 
said Joe. " Never mind, the 
bird will come to ground farther 
along," and with redoubled 
caution they crept forward. 

Perhaps a couple of hundred yards or more Joe touched 
his young master on the elbow and whispered, " There 
he be I ’* but again as the new gun came up a second report 
rang out from the trees, and the wily woodcock flew off 
unscathed. 

" Confound those fellows 1 They spoil every shot," said 
Jack angrily. " Let's try once more, Joe." 

This time the two guns crashed out together, but Jack s 
was a second in advance, and as he heard an excited voice 
calling " Fetch it, Ponto I Ponto ! " he saw a liver-and- 
white setter pausing as if in doubt. 

The woodcock lay on the snow in full view of them 
all, but before Jack could reach it the voice called 
out again, " Fetch it, Ponto ! What’s the matter with 
you ? " 

" The matter is, Monty Hawke," laughed Jack, " Ponto 
is too good a dog to interfere with another man’s bird. 
Moreover, I shot the cock on our own ground." 

The newcomer was a young gentleman of eighteen, with 
white eyelashes and tow-coloured hair, and he scowled 
crossly at the speaker, as his companion, a man of forty 
in a blue overcoat, came on the scene. 

" We flushed that bird twice before," said Jack, coolly 
picking it up and handing it to his follower, " only you 
spoiled my shot each time." 

" For all that, if Ponto had done his duty you would not 
have had it," retorted Mr. Montagu Hawke, and he gave 
the dog a savage kick, which sent it cowering under a 
holly bush. " Come here, Ponto—come to heel, sir ! " 
he cried, and as the dog obeyed he unshipped the ramrod 
from his piece, and began to administer an unmerciful 
beating. 

" You've no right to have a dog if you can't treat it 


properly," said Jack Thoroughgood angrily. M Stop that, 
you brute ! " 

" I’ll give you a taste if you don’t keep a civil tongue in 
your head," said the exceedingly unsportsmanlike sports¬ 
man, redoubling his blows. 

" Did you hear what I said ? " cried Jack, striding 
forward. " Leave the dog alone ! " and, catching Hawke 
by the shoulder, he spun him round. 

" Egad, you will have a lesson, will you ? " cried that 
young gentleman, aiming a slash at the lad, but Jack 
ducked cleverly, and, snapping the ramrod in two, he 
straightway knocked Mr. Montagu Hawke into the holly 
bush, where he sat down with the up-turned collar of his 
coat filled with snow. 

" Touch the dog again, and I'll break every 
bone in your body! " thundered Ponto’s 
champion, but before he could carry his 
threat into execution the man in the blue 
overcoat interposed between them, 
speaking in excellent English inter¬ 
mixed with a French word here 
and there. 

" del, messieurs ! you must 
not break the peace in this 
fashion," he said, laughing. 
" You were in the wrong, 
Montagu ; it was not Ponto’s 
fault. Ah, you English, how 
quick you are with the fisti- 
cuffsl Come, Monsieur 
Thoroughgood, be as merciful 
as you are strong. Monty is 
no match for you in what you 
call the honourable art of self- 
defence. I shall be desoU, 
Monty, mon gargon , if you do 
not make the amende honorable , 
and apologise to our friend." 

" I don't want any apology," 
said Jack, laughing. 

" And that's* a good job, for 
you won’t get one from me,*’ 
muttered Hawke, whose face was 
already swollen and puffed up. 

" No ? Well, at any rate, put this to your eye quickly," 
said the Frenchman, squeezing up a handful of snow. 
" To-night we are Colonel Thoroughgood's guests, remem¬ 
ber, and you cannot appear before the ladies with your 
face all the colours of the rainbow." 

All the time he was speaking an amused smile played 
about the Frenchman’s face, showing a set of dazzling 
white teeth, and he winked knowingly aside at Jack 
Thoroughgood, with many a shrug of his shoulders, as 
though he was rather ashajned of his English com¬ 
panion and wished the lad to understand it, and when 
he made a slight motion with his head Jack took the 
hint. 

" Well, Monsieur le Marquis, I will wish you farewell 
until this evening. My sisters, I know, are looking for¬ 
ward to some of your charming songs," said Jack, picking 
up his gun. 

" My dear friend, I shall b^ enchanted," said the Marquis 
with a profound bow. " Never can I forget the kindness 
of your nation to an exiled wanderer. If I could only 
know that some day I might welcome you all to my 
chateau, ah, Anatole de Passac would not have a care in 
the world." 

" Is that the gentleman’s name ? " inquired Joe Hat¬ 
chett when they were out of earshot, the snow scrunching 
under their feet, and the crimson flush of approaching 
sunset reddening the tree trunks. 

"Yes, that's his name right enough, Joe. He is the 
Marquis de Savalette in his own country, and no end of a 
bigwig. Why do you ask ? " said Jack. 

" Can't abide Frenchmen," said honest Joe. " Why 
isn’t he fighting us instead of spending h^lf his time at 
Mr. Hawke's ? ’’ 
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'* Ah, you don’t understand ; he is what we call an 
emigre, Joe—that is to say, when the Revolution overthrew 
the King a great many of the French nobility took refuge 
in England, the Marquis among them,” explained his 
young master. 

“But father says the Revolution’s been done away 
with years ago,” persisted Hatchett. “ Boneypart’s 
Emperor of the French now.” 

” Quite so,” laughed Jack, “ and the Marquis hates him 
as much as be did the republicans. He is a very civil 
gentleman — why don't 
you like him, Joe ? ” 

“ Can’t rightly say. 

Master Jack, but I don’t. 

He grins with his mouth, 
and his eyes never smile 
at all, and I don’t trust 
a man who does that.” 

Jack smiled as he 
gazed out across the 
snowy landscape, but he 
said nothing, being not 
quite sure in his own 
heart of hearts whether 
he himself really liked 
the emigre Marquis, who 
was perhaps a shade too 
pleasant on every 
occasion to suit his bluff 
English taste. 

The big red sun was 
sinking now, and all the 
windows of the Dowser 
House seemed on fire. 

There was 9. foot of snow 
on the lawn, which ended 
in a ha-ha, and the lake 
of Thoroughgood Hall, 
which stretched beyond 
it, was dotted with 
moving figures. 

A great space had 
been broomed clear, and 
the skaters were having 
a veritable field day. 

He could see his sisters, 

Daphne and Dorothy, 
and the irrepressible 
twins, Joan and Bobby, 
among the crowd, and 
the girls from the 
Rectory; and on the bank 
watching them, the square 
shoulders of the Colonel him 
self, with Mrs. Thoroughgood 
on his arm. 

“ Ah, my boy, and how goes the new 
gun ? ” said his father, turning at the 
crunch of the approaching footsteps. 

“ It's perfect, sir,” replied Jack with enthusiasm. 

“You can t miss with it.” 

“ So it would appear,” laughed Thoroughgood 
senior ; “ twelve bunnies and as fine a woodcock as ever 
I set eyes on. Bravo, boy, you've got the baker’s dozen 
for a start. Whose dog was that I heard howling just 
now ? ” 

“ It was Monty's setter, sir,” said Jack. “ He and I 
had a few words over it.” 

“ And Master John give 'e a beautiful black eye,” blurted 
out Joe Hatchett with a delighted grin. 

“ Jack, Jack ! ” said Mrs. Thoroughgood reproachfully, 
but the Colonel only laughed. 

“ I haven’t the slightest doubt that he thoroughly 
deserved it, my dear. Master Haw r ke is a young gentleman 
who stands badly in need of a little dressing-down. But 
there is the tea bell—come along, you girls,” and lifting 
up his mellow voice he brought them flocking to the bank, 


rosy-cheeked and laughing-eyed, and all in a scurry and 
scramble to unstrap their skates. 

Joan and Bobby, aged twelv.e respectively, made their 
usual triumphal exit from the ice by tumbling over each 
other, and when Joe Hatchett had disengaged them and 
set them on their feet, the little party wended its way to 
the house, brimful of happiness and the joy of living on a 
perfect winter's day 

The Colonel and his good lady brought up the rear, the 
Colonel hobbling with the aid of a stick, for he had received 

a wound at the 
back of his right 
knee in Flan¬ 
ders some years 
before, which 






"Snapping 
the ramrod in 
two, he straightway knocked Mr. 
Montagu Hawke into the holly 
bush.” (See page 194.) 


made walking troublesome and had compelled him to leave 
the Service, to his bitter regret. 

“ Egad, Sophie, but the young rogue grows,” said 
Colonel Thoroughgood. “ 'Tis high time he was in the 
Army, and the Regiment on active service too.” 

He understood the tightening of the hand on his arm, 
and he looked at her quickly. 

“ What, wife, you would not tie the boy to your apron- 
strings, surely ? ” he said, smiling. " Look what petticoat 
government has done for that insufferable young prig of 
Hawke's! ” 

“ No, Peter, I have schooled myself to the knowledge 
that Jack must follow in his father’s footsteps. I shall be 
happy indeed if he makes as good a soldier, and yet there 
are moments when I would fain have him always here.” 
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44 And I, too,” said the Colonel, 41 but that cannot be. 
There has been a Thoroughgood in the Regiment for three 
generations, and we must not break the record. Besides, 
the young dog is cut out for sabre and spurs and a Light 
Dragoon saddle. What a cheery, good-tempered lad he is, 
to be sure ! ” and the Colonel roared with laughter as the 
irrepressible twins fell to snowballing their big brother un¬ 
mercifully. 

Jack handed his precious gun to Daphne and, drawing off 
his buckskin gloves, hunched his shoulders against the 
combined assault until he had kneaded up half a dozen 
missiles, with which he replied with such unerring aim that 
Joan was quickly discomfited, and Bobby, retreating too 
near the edge of the ha-ha, fell over with a yell into a three- 
foot snowdrift, to the great merriment of them all. 

By the time Jack had hauled him out, and rolled him in 
the snow to cool his youthful ardour, the party had reached 
the house, and when the girls had got rid of their poke bon¬ 
nets and fur-trimmed capes, the family assembled for the 
cosiest of meals in the cosiest of oak-lined parlours, \yith a 
great wood fire blazing on the hearth, and the red damask 
-curtains drawn tight over the windows to exclude the 
winter chill. 

Colonel Thoroughgood was not a man of means—far 
from it—and though he was next heir to the baronetcy and 
the very handsome rent-roll that went with it, that was all 
in fntitro and might never come his way at all, as Jack 
had wisely remarked to Joe Hatchett as they passed the 
gateway. 

He had just enough to keep up the old house in which 
they lived, and no more, and it had been a difficult matter to 
accumulate the money with which to purchase the commis¬ 
sion for Jack in his old regiment, when he should hear from 
the powers that were that such commission was procurable. 

In those days, you must remember, you had to buy your 
rank in the Army, and it was no rare thing for a young man 
with money to rise over the heads of others who had 
grown grey in the service, and who had not the where¬ 
withal to purchase their promotion. 

But the money had at last been saved, and the world 
seemed a very pleasant world to that gallant English 
gentleman, who had fought and bled for his country, as he 
looked round the circle of happy young faces, with the 
sweet mother enshrined behind the silver tea service. 

There was love and unselfishness in that home, as there 
ought to be in every home, and with the respect of his neigh¬ 
bours and the hearty goodwill of the whole village. Colonel 
Peter Thoroughgood was a happy man, and knew it. 

44 Well, your time's getting short now, Jack,” he said. 


44 I told old Carter, the carrier, to book you a place on the 
London coach for the day after to-morrow.” 

14 And we’ve very nearly finished packing your trunk. 
Jack,” said Dorothy. 

44 And Daphne's made you the most gorgeous cake in the 
world,” said Joan. 44 I wish I was a boy going back to 
school. What a lovely gorge you’ll have ! ” 

44 My dear Joan, that is not quite a ladylike expression,” 
expostulated her mother. 44 I am sure you have plenty 
of cakes at home.” 

44 Yes, but we’ve also got Bobby, and his appetite is 
outrageous. I only got three currants out of the last one.” 

Bobby looked at his sister with indignant eyes, but his 
mouth was too full of muffin to allow of reply within any 
reasonable margin of safety. 

44 I wish I was staying for another week,” said Jack, with 
a faint smile. 44 To-morrow will be a round of goodbyes, so 
to-night is really the last of the holiday. I hope we can 
fix up Monty and the > arquis with skates ; it would be so 
jolly to have a moonlight spin on the ice after the music.” 

44 That reminds me,” said Mrs. Thoroughgood. 44 Re¬ 
turn thanks, Bobby, and then ring the bell for me; ” and 
everv head bent reverently as Bobby obeyed. 

When a tug at the bell rope had produced the rosy- 
cheeked housemaid, to whom her mistress gave certain 
orders, and the girls had retired to adorn themselves in the 
simple finery of those days, the c olonel stretched out his 
feet to the fire, lit a long clay pipe, ruminated on the many 
blessings with which he was surrounded, and gazed with 
pardonable pride at the portraits of his ancestors who 
smiled or frowned down at him from their frames on the 
panelled wall. 

All with one exception wore the King’s red coat, only vary¬ 
ing in cut and fashion according to their different periods. 

There was Jasper Thoroughgood, the ends of his peruke 
falling on to the sea-green lapels of the Carabineers, just 
as he fought under the Great Marlborough, and won his 
baronetcy at Blenheim ; cheek by jowl with his son Peter 
in the scarlet and blue of Burgoyne’s Light Dragoons. 

Humphrey's portrait, painted in Boston during the 
American War, w*as that of a very dashing fellow with a 
red horse tail on his crested helmet; and Colonel Peter him¬ 
self stood beside his horse with a battle going on in the 
background, showing the Sixteenth sabring the enemy in a 
fine charge 44 somewhere in Flanders,” in all the glory of their 
new blue and silver. 

Every evening he smoked a pipe with them until his 
eyelids drooped, and then he dreamed of glory and gun¬ 
powder in their company. 


CHAPTTR IT. 


THE COLONELS MAIL-BAG. 


HE front door bell mingling with 
his ow n terrific snoring aroused 
the Colonel with a start. 

44 Bless my soul, I should 
have been asleep in another 
minute,” he cried, and, laying 
his pipe carefully on the mantel¬ 
shelf, he hobbled out into the 
hall, to find the Marquis de 
Savalette and Master 
Montagu Hawke removing 
their greatcoats, and stamp¬ 
ing the snow from their boots. 

44 Glad to see yftu. 
Marquis,” said the Colonel in 
the very bad French which 
he always persisted in speaking whenever he met the 
emigrt. 44 Ah, Montagu, I hope you’ve brought your 
my sic with you.” 

You must excuse me to-night, sir,” said young Hawke. 
« I’v'e a rascally sore throat.” 



44 Ah w'ell, come into the drawing-room ; the girls are 
impatiently waiting, I know.” 

Nothing could exceed the courtliness of the Frenchman’s 
bow as he bent over Mrs. Thoroughgood's hand and raised 
it to his lips, and during the rest of the evening he kept them 
so much alive with bad jokes and good stories that Mon¬ 
tagu’s ill humour passed almost unnoticed as he sat nursing 
his knee with a sulky glance at Jack every now and then. 

Thanks to the Marquis' ministrations, the black eye 
had vanished, for that nobleman w'as a past-master in the 
art of disguise, or camouflage, as we call it now. He had 
a wonderful array of little bottles and packets of mysterious 
powders, and camel-hair brushes in his valise, which we 
may have a peep at later on, but he had also a very beau¬ 
tiful tenor voice, with which he charmed and delighted his 
listeners. 

Even the Colonel, w'hose ideas of music were limited to 
a rousing chorus after a hard day with the foxhounds, 
grudgingly admitted that the “frog-eater ” had a mar¬ 
vellously sw f eet pipe. 

Daphne and Dorothy sang duets, which Daphne accom- 
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pani'd on the tinkly old harpsichord, and they made Jack 
sing, which he did with a very red face, afterwards escaping 
from the room, to return about nine o'clock with the 
announcement that the moon was full, and who said skating ? 

“ Ah, quel dommage ! I have unfortunately not my 
fiat ins ! cried de Savalette. “Otherwise I would have 
shown you how we skated at Versailles in the days of the 
departed monarchy." 

“ We can find you some, Monsieur le Marquis," said 
Jack, “ and a pair for Montagu too, if he feels like it. 1 


have sent Joe 
and the grooms 
to broom the 
lake. What do* 
you say ? " 

All the young people 
clapped their hands, and 
even Master Montagu 
brightened up a little, for 
among the many things 
he did badly he skated very well. 

“ My dear, we wall open the shutters 
and watch them from the window," 
said the Colonel, as the door of the room closed. 

Joe and his mates had not only applied the 
broom, but had lit a brazier on the bank, and the 
skaters were soon equipped ready for the fray. 

Monsieur le Marquis was in his element, and 
cut wonderful figures, first on one foot, then on 
the other, pirouetting backwards and forwards 
w’ith remarkable grace, so that even Bobby, who had sat 
dow r n suddenly, remained there gazing at him open-mouthed. 

There was an island in the centre of the lake, inhabited 
just then by some disconsolate swans, and as the onlookers 
were beginning to feel that they had stood still long enough, 
Montagu Hawke came skating noiselessly back from a 
little exploring expedition of his own. 

“ Voila, what do you think of that ? " said the Marquis, 
as he came to a stand on the heels of his skates at the 
same moment. “ Monty, mon gar^on, behold how we did 
things in La Belle France ." 

“ Oh yes, very good. Marquis," said Master Hawke 
superciliously, as the girls clapped their hands and w r ent 
on clapping them because they suddenly discovered that 


it was a good thing for frozen fingers. “ If you ever got 
hard up you’d get a first-rate engagement at Astley’s 
Circus. But, look here, you shall see w'hat we can do. 
Jack, I’ll race you round the island and beat you hollow.’* 
“ You certainly don't err on the side of natural modesty, 
Monty," laughed the challenged one. “ I'll race you with, 
all my heart, but w e'll see who wins. Is the course clear ? ’* 
“ Perfectly. The ice is a foot thick everywhere. You 
shall be the starter, Daphne," and Monty Hawke picked up 
a piece of branch that lay there. “ Your brother and I 
will toe this line," and he scored a mark on the surface of 
the frozen lake. “ You will count three, and when we hear 
this twdg snap, that will be the signal." 

As the two lads took up their places at the starting 
point, Joan with her blue eyes full of mischief, ranged 
herself a few feet away, looking as innocent as you please, 
and as the twig broke like a pistol shot the two competitors 
o\ away from the mark together, neither aw’are that 
Iadcap joan w as following them. 

" Monty Hawke beat a Thoroughgood, indeed ! " she 
laughed silently. “ Not if I know it. Even if anything 
should happen to dear old Jack I’ll be in first." 

“ Come back, Joan, come back 1 " chorussed her sisters. 
" Oh, she’ll get in the way and spoil everything." 

* “ You may rest easy on that score, Mistress Dorothy," 
said Joe Hatchett. " Miss Joan’s like a streak of lightning 
when she likes—she’s holding herself in now, but I warrant 
me you'll see something before the race is finished." 

Even as the words left his lips Joe Hatchett craned his 
neck sharply forward, and a look of puzzled doubt crossed 
his face as he marked the course Montagu Hawke was taking. 
That young gentleman had chosen the outer place for 
himself, and as the flying figures approached 
the opposite end of the island he bore still 
farther away to his left, while Jack turned 
sharply in, hugging the bank with the inten¬ 
tion of shortening the 
distance. 

They heard Joan's 
laugh of triumph when 
she saw her pet aversion 
blundering w’ide, as she 
thought, and letting her¬ 
self go, she passed her 
brother like a flash as the 
trio rounded the point and 
were lost to view'. 

Then came that pierc¬ 
ing scream that turned 
their hearts to stone, and 
reached even to the 
lighted window, where the 
father and mother stood 
watching. 

“Ciel l " exclaimed the 
Marquis, “ something has 
happened ! " and he sped 
off, followed by the rest, 
and before they came in 
sight of the scene of the 
tragedy they heard 
Haw'ke’s voice shouting 
frantically, “Help, help 1 " 
“ I knew' it," groaned Joe Hatchett, as he ran. “ He’s 
cleared the place himself w r here they broke the ice for the 
swans yesterday, and Master John's gone in, as he meant 
him to all the while." 

Honest Joe w r as both right and wrong, for as he came in 
sight of the Marquis, waving his axms frantically Ho keep 
the others back, he saw' that Joan had been the victim, and 
that Jack was already crawling on his stomach towards, 
the jagged edge of a hideous black pool, calling, “ Joan u 
Joan, where are you ? " 

Joe Hatchett made a trumpet of his two hands and 
yelled to the grooms by the brazier, “ Quick, bring the 
ladder from the stables ! Miss Joan is drowning ! " 

A long reverberating crack echoed over the lake, and 


“Jack’s arms were numb, but with a last 
effort he clutched at the buckle end which 
slid just within his grasp.” (.Seepage 198) 
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Joe's heart sank as a great slab of ice broke off and pre¬ 
cipitated Jack into the water. 

It seemed an age, although it was actually but a few 
seconds, before * Jack Thoroughgood's head appeared, 
and they saw him holding something in one arm while he 
vainly tried to clutch the broken edge with the other. 
But piece after piece snapped under the double weight, 
and both heads vanished again as the suck of the water 
drew them under the ice. 

Joe Hatchett’s keen eye took in the situation at a glance. 

“ Take off your skates, everyone, and give me the straps 
quick ! ” he shouted, and the Marquis was the first to 
respond to the call. 

With feverish haste he unfastened his own pattns, the 
girls doing the same, and as strap after strap was handed to 
him he buckled them together. Very soon they had quite 
a respectable life-line, and while the author of all the mis¬ 
chief, his teeth chattering with terror at the turn things had 
taken, continued to yell " Help ! " at the top of his voice, 
Joe crawled forward at the imminent risk of his own life. 

For the third time Jack Thoroughgood, hampered by 
his heavy clothing and the dead weight of the child, who 
was luckily unconscious by then and had ceased to struggle, 
found his head above the surface of the water and saw Joe 
Hatchett's white face within three yards of him. 

" Catch hold of this for mercy's sake, Master John ! " 
shouted Joe, throwing the end of the rope of straps along 
the ice as an Indian throws a lasso. 

Jack’s arms were numb and his fingers had lost all sense 
of feeling, but with a last effort he clutched at the buckle 
end which slid just within his grasp. 

“Don’t pull, whatever you do," implored his rescuer; 
" only keep your mouths above water, and we’ll have you 
out in a brace of shakes.". 

Joe's ear had caught the sound of the grooms' voices as 
they ran down the slope from the stables, and young Hawke 
changed his parrot-like cries to a shout of thankfulness. 

" They’re coming, they're coming ! " he yelled, approach¬ 
ing the agonised group at last, and even in that moment of 
suspense the girls noticed how curiously white his face was. 

" Courage, mon gar f on ! " cried Monsieur le Marquis, 
who in his heart of hearts had begun to look upon the 
thing as very desperate, and everyone joined in the shout 
of intense relief as Hugh and Roger came up, panting under 
their heavy burden. 

It did not take a moment to lay the ladder flat and slide 
it out across the yawning chasm, and as Joe Hatchett 
crawled along the rungs and seized his young master by 
the collar, he forgot everything else in the joy of knowing 
that they were saved. 

"Never mind about me," said Jack. "Can you 
manage to lift Joan up ? She's been in the water long 
enough." And lift her Joe did, and bore her back after he 
had seen Jack’s arm firmly crooked round the ladder. It 
was Monsieur le Marquis who went out this time, and with 
a haul and a pull dragged the lad up on to the rungs, where 
he lay for a few seconds thoroughly exhausted, before he 
struggled to his feet and gained the firm ice again. 

" Give her to me," he demanded. " I can skate quicker 
than you can run," and kissing the poor little blue lips, he 
spun over the lake, to be met by a crowd of frightened 
servants, who relieved him of his burden there. 

His clothes were freezing on him by that time, and he 
could scarcely stoop to take his skates off, so that Joe 
Hatchett overtook him before he had accomplished it. 

" That was a near thing, Joe," he said. 

" It was more than that, Master John; it was a foul 
thing. Mr. Hawke knew the water had been broken—I 
can see it now." 

" Nonsense, Joe, I can't believe that." 

" But it's true all the same," said Joe Hatchett. " He'd 
been to the point of the island while you were watching 
the French gentleman doing his monkey tricks." 

Jack’s eyes flashed. 

" Very well, I will see him inf the morning," he said 
grimly, " and if any harm has come to little Joan, I'll not 
leave a sound bone in his body, the despicable cur ! But 


don’t say a word about it—my mother will be sufficiently 
distracted as it is." 

" Come along, you rascal! ’’ roared the Colonel’s voice 
from the top of the bank. " What are you waiting there 
for in your condition, with the wind freezing you all the 
time ? Out of those clothes and into bed with you. 
They've got the w r arming pans to work and a hot posset 
brewing, and thank God it’s no worse ! " 

But not uptil Jack had assured himself that Joan was 
snugly tucked up, and the great eyes full of mischief as usual, 
would he look to himself, and it was good to feel her soft 
arms round his neck and to hear her whisper, " It was all my 
fault. Jack dear, but Monty Hawke didn't win, did he ? " 

" No, little girl, he didn’t," said Jack, with a squaring 
of his jaw as he went away to his own room, where they 
had lit a fire, and Joan fell asleep wondering what he meant. 

Jack Thoroughgood sprang out of bed and pulled aside 
the curtains not a whit the worse for his adventure. The 
sun was making the white world glorious outside, and after 
opening the door to assure himself that it was Joan's voice 
pealing with laughter from the adjoining bedroom, he felt 
a glow of thankfulness that all had ended as it had done, 
and proceeded to dress himself by the embers of the fire 
which still glowed redly in the grate. 

" Last day but one," he laughed to himself, his eyes 
roving round the snug room, " and then long months before 
I see the dear old place again." 

There was an air of even more cheerfulness than usual as 
the family met for breakfast that morning, and the whole 
adventure had to be recounted again, though Jack made 
no mention of what Joe Hatchett had told him. 

" Ah," said the Colonel, looking out of the window, " here 
comes the post," and a few minutes later the rosy-cheeked 
maid brought in a brown leather bag which she placed at the 
master’s elbow. " Now then, let us see what we can find." 

It was always a pleasurable moment unlocking the mail- 
bag, and when he had taken out the contents and passed a 
letter to Mrs. Thoroughgood, he looked across at Jack with 
a sly smile. 

" Something here that concerns you, my boy, I think," 
he said, and Jack sat up with expectant eyes. 

The Colonel broke the seal and laughed his old hearty, 
ringing laugh. 

“ To Colonel Peter Thoroughgood," he read— 
“ Sir — I am desired by Sir David Dundas, the Commander- 
in-chief, to inform you that a commission has been granted to 
your son, John Thoroughgood, gentleman, in his Majesty's 
16th Regiment of Light Dragoons, at present on active 
service in Spain, and that as soon as the purchase money 
has been deposited with the agent his name will be duly 
gazetted." 

" Bravo, boy, bravo ! " cried the old warrior. " That 
will make four Thoroughgoods in the old corps without a 
break. My dear, you will have to unpack Jack's trunks 
again. Plum cakes will not be in his line now. He and 
I must get us to London to-morrow at farthest. Hullo, 
what have we got here ? This looks like that scapegrace 
of a nephew of mine; I'll swear it is Sir Percival’s hand¬ 
writing. It’s not often he honours me with his screed." 

The moment he had broken the seals of that second letter 
they saw his face grow a deeper crimson and then turn 
ghastly white, and a sound that was half a sob and half a 
groan burst from his lips. 

" Sophie, my poor girl, listen to this! " he cried, and his 
voice faltered as he read the baronet's letter aloud: 

" Dear Uncle, —By the time you receive this confession 
of a fool and his folly, I shall be far away from old England, 
if I am lucky enough to escape the rascals who want to put 
me into a sponging-house. Fact is, like the idiot I am, I 
have not only spent every shilling of my poor father’s 
fortune, but am horribly in debt into the bargain. 
£15,000 1 8s. nd. is the sum for which my creditors would 
clap me by the heels, and I have mortgaged Thoroughgood 
Hall up to the hilt. 
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“ I am afraid this may hit you and your f«'mi y pretty 
hard, as I am going where hard knocks are plentiful, and if 
anything happens to me—as I almost hope it may—my 
creditors will take everything. 

" For this I am sincerely sorry’, but what is done cannot 
be undone. 

“ (rive my duty to my aunt, if she will be good enough to 
accept it—it is all that a penniless man can give. Now 
there is nothing for it but to take service under some foreign 
government, and die in harness as many a Thoroughgood 
has done before. 

" Your very penitent and obliged nephew, 

“ Pf.kcival." 

A erv of dismay went round the table, and for a moment 
the Coioncl sank back clutching the arms of his chair. 

“Poor misguided fellow!" said Mrs. Thoroughgood, 
clasping her mittened hands. 

“ Misguided be hanged ! " roared the Colonel, bringing a 
clenched fist down on to the table top and making every¬ 
thing on it jump. " You do not realise what this means to 
us. We are ruined, Sophie. If the fool has mortgaged the 
Hall the Dower House goes with it, and we may be turned 
out into the road like a pack of gipsies by some greasy Jew 
keeper of a gambling-house or some knavish lawyer fellow." 

Their faces were all white enough now with a ven¬ 
geance, and with terrible anguish in his voice the Colonel 
turned to jack. 

“ This hits you harder than any of us, mv bov," lie said. 
" Your mother and we can manage to scrape along somehow, 
but there is no money now for your commission ; it will 
be wanted here at home before very long. Pet us look it 
squarely as it stands—your father is a ruined man ! " 

“ There may be some mistake, father," faltered Jack, 
trying hard to keep control oyer his own voice. " There 
is yet another letter, which looks like Mr. Hawke’s writing." 

The poor Colonel fumbled for it in a dazed way, and 
everyone waited in terrible suspense while he perused the 
missive. 

" No, there is no mistake," he said sadly, shaking his 
head, " La\vyer Hawke confirms the fool’s news, and he 
adds as a postscript—' Since you cannot under the cir¬ 
cumstances send your son into the Army, I shall be quite 
willing to receive him into my office, unless you have other 
views for him.’ 

Mrs. Thoroughgood had flown to her husband’s side. 
Daphne and Dorothy stole out of the room, stilling their 
sobs, at a sign from their mother, and beckoning the twins 
to follow him. Jack withdrew noiselessly in the wake of his 


elder sisters, powerless to offer any consolation to his stricken 
parents under the weight of that unexpected blow. 

They all clung tearfully round him in the stone-flagged 
entrance hall, with its low, beamed ceiling and the curved 
silver-mounted sword that hung above the fireplace, and 
all the joy seemed to have gone out of everything, and it 
might have been black night, in spite of the jolly red sun 
that peeped at them through the window. 

' It can't be true ! " murmured Daphne in a tremulous 
whisper, clinging to Dorothy, who was crying softly. 

" But it is true, and those Hawkes are at the bottom of 
it," said the irrepressible Joan, wise beyond her years. 

" I hope father won’t have to sell my pony," said Bobby 
in an awe-stricken voice. 

" Sell it ?—Certainly not ! " blurted out Joan. " We 
shall have to cat it." 

And all the while Jack'stood like*one in a dream, his eyes 
fixed a little mistily on his father’s sword, seeing all his 
visions of military glory and high adventure receding 
farther and farther a wav. 

" Oh, Jack dear, papa was right," exclaimed Daphne. 

It is hardest of all on you." 

" Never mind about me," said Jack stoutly ; “ it is the 
Colonel I’m thinking of. He had so set his heart on there 
being four Thoroughgoods in the Regiment. Well, if I 
ever meet Sir Pcrcival again he’ll find me worse than all 
his creditors put together." 

The door of the morning-room opened and the Colonel 
hobbled out. 

" Come to your mother, girls," he said ; " she needs all 
the comfort you can give her. And Bobby, bring me my 
pipe—I want something to steady me." 

I le, too, came to a stand in front of the sword he had 
used so well against his country's enemies, and his face 
worked oddlv for a moment until he controlled it. 

" It’s a nasty punch, Jack," he said in a low voice. " You 
will go back to Harrow to-morrow, but I shall be obliged to 
remove you at the end of next quarter. It will be necessary 
to part with the horses, even if we are allowed to remain 
on here, and the men-servants must be dispensed with ; but 
old Tom Hatchett shall stay in his cottage, if I have to 
sell the family pictures to keep him there. Good heavens, 
lad, you see what gambling can do ! Promise me. Jack, that 
you’ll never touch a card for money in your life ? " And 
Jack promised with alacrity and kept his word. " There, 
that’s better. ’Tis your career gives me most concern, but 
leave me, boy. for a while, I want to think." And as Bobby 
brought the clay pipe and the brass tobacco-box, Jack lifted 
his hat from its peg and went out into the wintry sunshine. 


CHAPTER III. 

'LISTED FOR THE LIGHT DRAGOONS. 


I heart felt as though it would 
burst, and the fact that every¬ 
thing looked so bright and 
invigorating in the frosty 
morning air only made the 
blow seem harder to the 
stricken lad. He could not 
realise it—it was all so fresh 
and sudden — and turning 
towards the gabled roofs of 
the fine block of stabling, he 
walked like one in a dream. 

Dogs barked welcome at his step, and a loud neigh from 
the stables told him that his favourite cob had recognised 
her master's footfall, and was whinnying welcome also. 

It would have been hard enough in the natural course 
of events when he would have to part with her next 
morning, but the thought that w r hen he returned from 
Harrow again there would be no horses in the stalls— 
perhaps, even no Thoroughgoods in the Dower House 
itself—seared his very brain. 

“ Morning, Master John ! " hailed a cheery voice, and a 


grey-headed, bandy-legged man in his shirt sleeves saluted 
the young master, knowing nothing as yet of what had 
happened. 

His face was wrinkled, and an old sword-cut seamed his 
left temple. The scarlet vest he wore—at least it had been 
scarlet once—was a regimental one, and his feet were tucked 
into a pair of black knee-boots of the sort used bv our Bight 
Dragoons in the early nineties of the eighteenth century. 
" Old soldier " was written all over him, and his manner 
was an odd mingling of familiarity and military discipline, 
as became one who had ridden knee to knee with Colonel 
Peter in many a sharp affair, and had afterwards grown 
grey in the service of his beloved master. 

None the worse for your ducking I’m glad to see," 
laughed the ex-Light Dragoon. " ’Twas like to have been 
a bad business, my boy Joe tells me." ' 

" But there is something. Torn, that is like to be a w’orse," 
said Jack. “ Come into the harness-room ; I w r ant to talk 
to you." 

The old man opened the door, standing rigidly to atten¬ 
tion as Jack entered the corporal’s own particular sanctum, 
which smelt so delightfully of leather and polishing oils and 
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struck so warm to the cheek, and drawing a four-legged 
stool to one side of the bright little fire, dusted it carefully 
with his bandana handkerchief. 

“ Sit ye down, Master John, and out wdth it. It’s many 
a time you’ve brought your troubles to old Tom,” and the 
corporal produced a black clay pipe from the waistband of 
his breeches. 

” Ay, Tom, and your advice was always worth the 
following,” said Jack, in a listless voice ; ” but I fear me 
you cannot help me now. We’re ruined, old friend. 
Sir Percival has run through everything and bolted from 
his creditors, leaving all in the hands of the Jews.” 

” What ? ” almost shouted the veteran. ” Didn't I say 
when he chose the Lifeguards 
instead of the old Regiment 
that ill would come of it ? 

The scoundrel !—If 1 may 
make so bold so to speak of 
one who is your own 

Regiment ! ” 
groaned Jack. 

” That is the 
thing that has 
hit father 
harder than 
all. My com¬ 
mission came 
this morning, .Juj 
but the pur¬ 
chase money 
will be wan¬ 
ted now for 
other things, 
and there will 
be no fourth 
generation of 
Thorough- 
goods in the 
Sixteenth.” 

The cor¬ 
poral gasped 
like a dying 
fish. It was prepos¬ 
terous, it was un¬ 
thinkable ! For one 
aim and object he 
had taught the lad 
how to use his sabre 
and how to ride as 
became an officer and 
a gentleman, but 
now it was not to be. 

” Heelball and 
hair powder ! ” he 
muttered, as he sat 
down heavily on the top of an empty box. ” And the 
Regiment in Spain winning laurels in well-nigh the same 
place where they won ’em before, when your grandfather 
was our major under Burgoyne, and I but a raw recruit.” 

” Don’t, Tom, don’t ! ” cried the lad. ” That is all gone 
now. What ought I to do ? Mr. Hawke has offered me 
a stool in his office. Think of it, Tom ! ” 

” I can’t, Master John, it won’t bear thinking about,” 
and the old Light Horseman glared at a row of whips 
hanging on the wall, and thought of Sir Percival’s shoulders 
in connection with them. ” Your father was so set upon 
it,” he muttered. 

*' And I was so keen,” said Jack, trying in vain to still 
the quivering of his bottom lip. 

And then he looked full into the corporal’s face, their eyes 
meeting, and neither breaking the silence for a full minute. 

” You w’ere going to say something, Master John,” said 
the old man suddenly. ” I saw it in your eyes.” 

” And you read my thought aright,” said the lad. “I’d 
rathei be in my grave tnan in Hawke’s office. A Light 


Dragoon saddle is the place for me. Tell me, Tom, where 
can I enlist ? ” 

Instead of answering that question directly, Corporal 
Hatchett turned his face to the fire, extracted a blazing 
faggot therefrom with his finger and thumb, and lit the 
black clay pipe with great deliberation. 

” There’s a mort of difference 'twixt the life of an officer 
and that of a private Dragoon,” he said, after a provoking 
pause. ” Not but what you’d soon be promoted corporal 
and then sergeant, on account of your eddication. I was 
over thirty years with the Regiment, but they couldn’t 
make me a sergeant because I never learned to read. But 
there’s another way.” 

” And what is that ? ” demanded Jack breathlessly. 

" Don’t ye be in such a hurry, Master John,” said 
the old man. with exasperating slowness. ” Let me 
think—it’s almost like mutiny 
we’re planning.” 

Jack knew from past ex¬ 
perience that when the 
corporal smoked in 
those short sharp 
jerks his brain was 
working, and that 
when he spoke 
again he would 

very much to 

Your grand¬ 
father went 
with us to America^to 
fight against the rebels 
there, and your father 
went out with us, too, as proud 
as a peacock in his new scarlet 
coat and blue facings Heigh-ho ! That’s a long while since.” 

And then he seemed to wrench hiinself with an effort front 
his ancient memories, and looked at the boy. 

“There’s only one thing for it, Master John,” he said. 
” You must join as a Gentleman Volunteer. It will be hard 
work, but a Thoroughgood doesn't mind that. You’ll be 
expected to go on picket and fatigue, and forage party, and 
outpost, and wherever the bullets whistle, keeping in mind 
that the eyes of your officer are always upon you. Then one 
fine day, .when you least expect it, you will be called out in 
front of the parade, and the adjutant will read aloud— 
‘ His Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit John 
Thoroughgood, gentleman, to be Cornet in the Regiment/ 
and your troop will cheer you. That’s how it’s done, and 
that’s how' you’11 have to do it.” 

Jack’s eyes flashed and his colour heightened at the 
picture the old soldier had drawn. 

” And I’ll do it, Tom ! ” he cried, starting from the stool. 
” But not a word, mind you ; my father must learn the 
news from my letter.” 


“ The 

coachmaft cracked 

his whip, and amid 

great jingling of 

harness the four horses started 

a jerk/' ( See page 202.) 
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He turned away quickly, having suddenly found the 
harness-room too hot to hold him, and as he strode rapidly 
across the yard the old man looked after him from the door¬ 
way with a kindling eye. 

“ A stool in a lawyer's office, indeed ! " he laughed angrily, 
" for those shoulders and those light hands ! What’s the 
world coming to, I wonder ? I'll be bound we find Muster 
Hawke has had something to do with all this bad business. 
Hie, Joe—here l " and he beckoned his son, who had seen 
Jack's departure and was hurrying to overtake him. 

" I wanted a word with Master John, father," said 
Hatchett junior, but the old man pointed to the seat Jack 
had just vacated. 

" And I want a word with you—sit down," he said. 

" Have you heard the news, father ? " began Joe. 

" Yes, ill tidings travel apace, but that's not your busi¬ 
ness. Have your best shoes got a stout sole on them ? " 

" Stout enough for Sundays, father," replied Joe, 
wondering. 

The corporal fumbled in the pocket of his red waistcoat, 
and placed some coins in Joe’s hand. 

" Take them right away now to the cobbler and bid him 
shoe you for a long journey. You 
start for London to-morrow morn¬ 
ing before anyone's up, and, when 
you get there, go straight to the 
* Hampshire Hog,' Charles Street, 

Westminster, ask for Sergeant Wil¬ 
cox, and tell him you came from me. 

And hark ye—keep your mouth shut 
meanwhile—you'll find Master John 
on the same errand as yourself." 

If the gun in the corner had 
suddenly gone off, Joe’s face could 
not have expressed profounder as¬ 
tonishment, but his father cut him 
short and pointed to the door. 

" I told you to go to the cobbler's 
—you and I will have a long talk 
to-night. Meanwhile, mum's the 
word,'' and as he laid his hand on the 
nearest riding-whip, Joe vanished. 

When the Colonel returned 
towards evening from Lawyer 
Hawke’s house in the neighbouring 
town, Tom Hatchett helped him 
down from his saddle, and looked 
anxiously at his beloved master. 

" It's almost as bad as it Can be, 
corporal," said the Colonel, “ and 
the whole estate—Hall and Dower House as well—has been 
mortgaged to a mysterious man named Dangerfield. He 
may turn us out, though Hawke thinks not. But the rogue 
had the impertinence to offer Jack a salary of twelve pounds 
a year to come into his office. I'd rather see him a private 
Dragoon." 

" And you'd be right, sir," exclaimed Corporal Hatchett. 
" Lgad, master, I wish we were both young again and the 
horns rousing us from our billets." 

The Colonel gripped his old comrade’s shoulder, and 
turned quickly away, his heart too full for words. 

At two o'clock on the following afternoon Corporal Hatch¬ 
ett came to a halt at the lane end on the Oxford Road, with a 
wheelbarrow and a sigh of relief, for the large hair trunk, stud¬ 
ded with brass-headed nails, which it contained, was heavy. 

Loving hands had packed Jack's school wardrobe within 
it, and the plum cake had not been forgotten. 

" Here she comes ! " cried the old man, and Jack and 
Daphne and Dorothy and the twins commenced to run 
as the London coach swung round a bend of the road. 

“ My love to Joe, and say how bitterly disappointed I 
was not to see him," said Jack; " especially under the 
circumstances," he added in a whisper, as he and the 
corporal took each a handle of the trunk. 

" I'll be sure and tell him when he comes back," said 
Hatchett senior, with a stony face. " Mebbe 'tis the snow 
that has kept him." 


There were huggings and kissings and tearful words of 
parting as the coach drew up, and then Jack found him¬ 
self on the top; the coachman cracked his whip, and amid 
great jingling of harness the four horses started with a jerk. 

The little group waving tear-stained handkerchiefs grew 
smaller and smaller as he strained round to see the last of 
them, until another bend drew a curtain over all the old 
happy life, and Jack Thoroughgood, gazing past the curly 
brim of the driver's hat at the white road ahead, realised 
that for him it was the road to glory, and his jaw set hard 
and square as he faced it. 

He was so occupied with his own thoughts that it was 
not until the coach paused a moment to pick up somebody 
at the " Bull " at Gerrard's Cross that he became conscious 
of a keen pair of eyes regarding him over the turned up 
collar of a box coat, and he looked at the passenger sitting 
beside him. The eyes instantly shifted their gaze, and 
then looked quickly at him again. 

"A cold journey," mumbled the man from behind his muff¬ 
ler, which did not hide a curious, three-cornered scar on the 
speaker’s cheek. " Is it possible you return to school, eh ? " 

“ No, London is my destination," replied Jack. " But 
you are French, surely ? " \ 

"I? No, I am as English as 
yourself," said the passenger, giv¬ 
ing a little start for all that. " My 
business often called me to Paris 
before it was closed to us by the 
Emperor’s decree. Did you detect 
something in my speech, then ? " 

" I thought I did," said Jack. 

" Then I must be careful," 
laughed the outside passenger; "it 
might be awkward to be mistaken 
for a Frenchman, nowadays." 

The gentleman did not seem in¬ 
clined for further conversation, and 
as they rattled through Uxbridge, 
where by good rights the runaway 
should have taken a chaise for 
Harrow, he pulled his own collar 
higher as the stranger had done. 

And only as the coach drew 
nearer and nearer to the great 
city, and the guard’s cheery horn 
rang out more frequently in the 
fading light, did his spirits rise. 
For the first few miles of the way 
he had felt almost as though he 
were deserting them in their trouble 
at home, but fortified by the old corporal’s conviction that 
the step he was taking was the one and only step possible, 
by the time they had passed the last toll-gate at Hyde 
Park Corner his impatience knew no bounds. 

As he stood on the pavement when the coach reached 
its destination, waiting for the guard to carry his trunk into 
the office, where he intended to leave it for the night, he 
saw his late companion hurrying away, and noticed that 
he had no luggage. He noticed also something in his gait 
that reminded him oddly of honest Tom Hatchett. 

" That man has been a soldier, and I'll swear he was a 
Frenchman, although he denied it," he thought, and his 
breast swelled with pride, for to-morrow he would be a 
soldier himself ! 

The Charing Cross of Jack’s day was very different to our 
own. There was as yet no Nelson Column and no Tra¬ 
falgar Square, and the Whitehall through which he walked 
under the newly erected gas lamps was narrower and 
quainter than we know it now. 

By dint of inquiry he found that doubtful little 
thoroughfare known as Charles Street, and pausing for a 
moment to draw a deep breath before the " Hampshire 
Hog," murmured " Now for it! " and went in. 

The large, low tap-room was full of tobacco smoke, and 
the reek of liquor mingled with the wet sawdust on the 
floor. There were nearly a dozen men in military garb 
drinking with the hobbledehoys in smocks and buskins, 
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and the needy looking fellows out at elbows and dirty of 
shirt. 

But his eye went at once to a man, leaning against the 
bar, in the white-laced blue jacket with red collar and cuffs, 
so tight that it seemed to have been pasted on him, of 
which he had come in search. 

Well might he stand stock still and stare in blank aston¬ 
ishment, for it was Joe. Hatchett who stepped forward from 
the soldier’s side, with a grin of delight on his red face, 
and a bunch of coloured ribbons pinned to his hat. 

“ This is Sergeant Wilcox, Master John, and we’re 
waiting for you," he said. 

The sergeant's right hand went to his forage cap, and 
he made a pace forward. 

"No need to ask who you are, sir," he said, with a twinkle 
in his eye. " I see my old colonel in every line of your 
honour’s handsome face. Young Joe has told me all 
about it, and how you want to join us as a Gentleman 
Volunteer. Where’s your letter of recommendation ? " 

" I have none," said Jack blankly. 

" Oh, that alters matters," said the sergeant. " You 
must have a letter to the officer commanding in the field, 
and what’s more, you must pay your own expenses out." 

The old Light Dragoon had evidently forgotten that, 
and Jack had only two guineas for his pocket-money. 

" Look here," said Wilcox, whose professional eye had 
been sizing up Jack’s figure, " you'd better communicate 
with your friends later on. In the meantime, there'll be no 
harm if you join in the ordinary way ; you’ll be sure of 
being in the Sixteenth, anyhow." 

Jack nodded, and the recruiting sergeant pounced. 

" Capital ! " he cried. " Give me your hand on it, sir, 
and take it from me you'll never regret to-night’s work." 

Jack's hand went out and the sergeant grasped it heartily, 
the lad finding, as he withdrew his fingers, that the wily 
warrior had left a brand new shilling in his palm. 

" Ha, ha ! we've got you now, sir. It’s an old trick, 
and there’s no time like the present to drink the King’s 
health. You don’t want any of my flumgum like these 
pudding-headed yokels. You know what you're going to 
do, and you’re going to do it. Am I right, sir ? " 

" You’re quite right," said Jack, smiling in spite of himself 
as he laid the coin on the bar. " Call for what you want." 

Sergeant Wilcox gave his order with alacrity and then 
became confidential. 

"I'm bound to give you both twenty-four hours to 
make up your minds before I take you in front of the 


magistrate and swear you in," he said. " As a rule I keep 
my recruits under my eye until that's done, but you’re 
neither of you that sort. Maybe you’d like to be seeing 
the sights of the town, so I’ll show you a respectable coffee¬ 
house where you can sleep to-night. You don't want to 
be hobnobbing with a lot of riff-raff in a tavern—that's no 
good for young fellows." 

They went with him to the establishment in question, 
and Jack having ordered supper, he and Joe talked long 
and late, and Jack felt a gulp rise in his throat more than 
once as he realised how old Tom Hatchett had sent his 
only boy to be a true comrade to the young master, and to 
watch over him. 

The excitement and the journey had told upon them both, 
but although Joe Hatchett's eyes closed as soon as his head 
touched the pillow, Jack found himself tossing and turning, 
now dropping into a fitful doze, now waking with a start. 

The clocks of Westminster tolled the hour of one, and he 
was just losing consciousness when a voice fell on his ear 
through the thin wooden partition that divided their chamber 
from the next. It w r as accompanied by the closing of a door 
and the turning of a key, and it was evident that the occu¬ 
pants of the adjoining room had only just arrived. 

" Confound the fellows ! " murmured Jack, dragging the 
coarse sheet to cover his ears, but the next moment he 
was on his elbow, listening intently, for the conversation 
was in French and concerned him not a little. 

"You are quite certain we are safe here, de Savalette ? " 
said a voice that was oddly familiar, and then he recognised 
the laugh of Monsieur le Marquis. 

" My dear Major, you are as safe as though you were 
back again with your own squadron, where, all being well, 
you will find yourself in less than three weeks, thanks to 
our w r orthy friend, Hawke. Ma foi! that old fire-eater, 
Peter Thoroughgood, would open his eyes if he knew his 
highly respected family solicitor as well as we do." 

" That reminds me," said the other voice, and Jack remem¬ 
bered then where he had last heard it. " Young Thorough- 
good travelled with me on the coach ; I read his name on 
his valise, and he asked me if I were not a Frenchman." 

" Ha, a remarkably observant youngster, that," laughed 
the Marquis. " He speaks Frenqh, too, like a native, and 
it is a good thing for us that his dreams of military glory 
have beeji nipped in the bud.” 

" Hullo ! " murmured the listener, very wide awake now, 
" What have we got here ? " And he shook his bedfellow 
by the shoulder. 


(To be continued .) 
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Round the Cloisters. 

Where Notable School Friendships are often Formed. 

By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


HERE are few of our Public 
Schools of any notable rank 
but have cloisters, or some¬ 
thing that goes under that 
name. Yet, when we speak 
of cloisters in the sense that 
\Ve intend to use the word 
in this article, it should be 
understood that we mean 
what are really and actually 
cloisters, not mere passage¬ 
ways or alleys which have 
had that beautiful name im¬ 
posed upon them so as to appear something more dig¬ 
nified than they are. 

Of course it will be at the older Public Schools that we 
shall find the most charming and historic cloisters, though 
there are two at least of our more recently built schools 
which have very delightful cloisters, as reminiscences of 
their more ancient ones, now, alas, destroyed with the 
march of civilisation. 

Undoubtedly the schools that have the grandest and 
most renow'ned cloisters are Eton, Winchester, and West¬ 
minster. Were I asked to put these in what may be con¬ 
sidered their proper order with regard to charm, beauty, 
and historic interest, I 
should certainly give 
Winchester’s the premier 
place, then We s t - 
minster's, and finally 
Eton’s. Besides these 
three schools we must 
deal with Rugby, which 
has excellent cloisters, 
though not such interest¬ 
ing ones as those men¬ 
tioned ; and w r e must 
speak of the cloisters^at 
Charterhouse and 
Christ’s Hospital, which 
have been erected com¬ 
paratively recently but 
which are amongst the 
most famous specimens 
of this kind of architec¬ 
ture at the great schools, 
and are the descendants 
of even more historic and 
ancient predecessors. 

Let us begin, there¬ 
fore, with Winchester. 

What memories and 
delights cluster round 
her charming cloisters ! 

These have ever been 
reckoned the most 
beautiful portion of the 
school buildings ; and 
when one says this of 
anything at Winchester 
it surely has a threefold 
signification and force, for who has not heard of the loveli¬ 
ness of William of Wykeham's school ? 

Her cloisters are part of the original building, and form a 
square, each side of wdiich measures roughly about a hundred 
feet. You cannot fail at once to observe what a wonderful 
roof they boast. It is arch-shaped, of Irish bog oak, like 


that in Westminster Hall, and is justly reckoned by experts 
one of the finest specimens of such a timbered roof in the 
country. The enclosed part within the cloisters, known 
as the “ garth " or grass, used at one time to form the 
college cemetery, and has ever provided a calm and 
delightful retreat, haunted only by the spirits of dead 
Wykehamists, by the skimming swallows, and by dreamy 
scholars here and there. 

It is recorded by tradition that it was in the cloisters 
that the home-sick scholar wTOte the beautiful “ Dulce 
Domum,” and that much of it was inspired by his seeing 
the last swallow flying to its home far aw-ay at a time 
when he himself w’as kept at school. Whether true or not, 
the story is certainly beautified in having its origin placed 
in such a noble setting. 

What Winchester boy ever walked along those cloisters 
-without a thrill as he gazed upon the names carved there, 
and on the memorials of famous Wykehamists wdth which 
they are studded ? In the cloisters he sees that simple 
“ Tho. Ken, 1656," which recalls the noblest of the Seven 
Bishops who stood out boldly for truth and right in one of 
England’s darkest hours. Here also is visible the name 
of “ Turner,” another of the celebrated seven, and a great 
friend of him w r ho WTOte our grand morning and evening 
hymns, that still survive to make his name known to 


many wdio never heard of the Trial of the Seven Bishops, 
but who have heard ” Glory to Thee, my God, this night,” 
and “ Awake, my soul, and with the sun.” 

Winchester School to-day is still linked with those days 
md their memories by w-ords that have survived until 
»ur own age. The boys still speak of " Cloister-Time,” 
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In beauty of architecture they more than equal those 
at Winchester, the tracery of their open windows being a 
perfect dream. They enclose the most charming piece of 
lawn that can be found within the four-mile radius, that 
is certain, and one which never fails to astonish visitors 
who stroll that way unwittingly after doing the Abbey. It 
was on this very lawn that the Westminsters of former 
days used to have their stand-up fights, which they termed 
“ Mills in Green,” such fights being then duly regulated 
according to tradition and monitorial authority. The late 
Lord John Russell was concerned in more than one of these, 
as were Waterfields, Phillimores, and Glyns of the past, 
amongst boys of many other noted families that have gone 
to Westminster School. 

The wide floor of the cloisters has a large number of 
memorial stones and tablets, for it has long been the custom 
to bury here people connected with the Abbey or even 
with the Empire, who were still not famous enough to have 
space inside the great Valhalla of Britain allotted to them 
after death. The Westminster boy of to-day often finds 
it necessary during his daily strolls round these lovely 
cloisters to turn aside from the straight path, because of 

new wreaths or memorials 
placed upon the graves of 
noted folk there. It is 
these cloisters that have 
been suggested as the pro¬ 
per spot for the burial- 
1 lace of Britain’s most 
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the curious the stone benches on 
which the boys of Ken's time 
used to sit, just as long genera¬ 
tions of Wykehamists have done 
ever since. There are still visible 
the diagrams on stones (some¬ 
thing like our solitaire boards of 
to-day) which are the sole survivals 
of some long-forgotten game that 
must have been often played 
by those boys of 1600. There 
is the quaint epitaph upon 
little Thomas Welsted, a boy 
of long ago, who, we are 
told, ” went straight to 
heaven instead of going to 
Oxford ” ; there are the 
graves of a long line of 
chaplains and masters at the 
great school. 

And to-day the swallows still frequent these glorious 
cloisters as of old. There is still the serene calm of a holy 
peace brooding over them. Their charm and repose linger 
yet, sweet as ever, only broken by the stately tread 
of two or three prefects now and then, who cement their 
long school friendships here during the last few weeks that 
they are to remain at Winchester, or by the hurry and 
scurry of some younger Wykehamist who is late for school 
or chapel and has to make a dash for it—” running the 
cloisters,” indeed, in quite another sense. May the beauty 
of their historic past, of their delightful present, ever hover 
round them, these cloisters at Wykeham’s great school, 
for they are verily holy ground. 

Only second to them—and some would say not even 
that—come the glorious cloisters at Westminster. But 
these cloisters have one difference from Winchester's that 
it is important to remember. They are really the cloistets 
of the magnificent Abbey, though they have also, ever 
since their erection, been connected wdth that noble foun¬ 
dation of Elizabeth, St. Peter’s College,••Westminster, far 
better known as Westminster School. 


meaning the summer term, which was so called because, 
before 1678, classes used to sit outside the school in the 
cloisters, during the warmer months, to do their 
lessons. There is also yet in use the term ” Running 
Cloisters,” referring to the boy who gets a remove of two 
classes at once, this expression to signify a double remove 
taking its origin from Cloister-Time, because the junior 
and middle part of the school used to be taken together 
at that time, and so it was possible for a very clever boy to 
get promoted straight from junior to senior. 

Those delightful cloisters ! There may yet be seen by 


famous sons when the Abbey is finally full, though the 
cloisters themselves w'ould appear to be well on the way 
towards the same state. 

Hardly a daytpasses but you can find groups of West¬ 
minsters pacing these charming aisles, going round the 
large square they form before morning school, after 
dinner, after later school, and again in the evening twi¬ 
light or dark, before retiring to bed. No school cloisters 
are more used by the boys than these, nor any others 
nearly so much by visitors. You may see the latter 
emerge from the Abbey dozens of times daily, and stare 
in wonderment at seeing such beautiful cloisters, such a 
delightful lawn, and those scholars in cap, gown, and white 
tie, walking, sitting, or reading there. 

When the wanderer into Dean’s Yard watches the lower 
school of Westminsters playing football on the green there, 
does he ever think how there came to be such a football- 
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ground right in the very heart of busy 
Westminster, close to the Abbey and 
Houses of Parliament ? Not he ! Yet 
if he did, he would discover a strange 
reason for it. The playing of football 
in Green at Dean’s Yard is actually a 
survival of the time when the West¬ 
minster boys had the right to play 
football in the cloisters of the Abbey 
itself ! This right lasted into the last 
century, and when the Dean and 
Chapter, for obvious reasons, at length 
decided that football in cloisters must 
be stopped, they had perforce to find 
another place for those under their 
charge at that time to play in, and so 
they allotted to them what is now 
known as the Green in Dean's Yard. 

Just pause, before passing on, to 
think of the Westminsters who have 
strolled round those glorious cloisters 
and watched the dear old Abbey from 
those seats there. Then you can form 
your own conclusions as to what in¬ 
fluence these very cloisters may have 
had on English literature and on the 
Christian Church. George Herbert, 

John Austen, Charles Wesley, John 
Dryden, William Cowper, Augustus 
Toplady, Ben Jonson, John Locke, 

Robert Southey, Joseph Anstice, 

Bishop Cotton, Matthew Prior, Abram Cowley : these are 
just a few names taken at random of boys who have strolled, 
some of them arm-in-arm, through these very cloisters. Do 
you wonder that the Westminster boy of to-day thinks 
there are none to equal them anywhere ? 

It is certain that, when King Henry VI founded Eton 
College, he arranged for it to have cloisters in its original 
design. But those intended cloisters were not erected 
then. Others were built later, and these survive to our 
day ; beautiful cloisters they are, too, and well remembered 
and beloved by all Etonians. 

The cloister to the east of the school yard is ninety feet 
square in its central area, but is smaller than the one which 
was designed by King Henry VI. It is supposed to have 
been finished about 1460, and on its south side the college 
library is found, with an entrance to the hall from the 
middle of the cloister. On each of the other sides of the 
cloisters we find six arches of stone, with a strong buttress 
between each arch. A picture of these 
taken more than a century ago shows 
that they once rose right to the top of 
the building; to-day they have been 
much shortened. On the north and 
east sides there are found small towers 
at regular intervals, and the Provost's 
Lodge adorns the north side also. The 
western side, or most of it, was erected 
by Provost Lupton in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, and includes the 
central tower there. 

An upper storey was added to the 
north and east sides of the cloisters in 
1758, as the roof was in bad condition 
and more accommodation for residents 
was needed. This extra storey has 
made the Etonian cloisters striking, so 
far as their external appearance goes, 
for it must be admitted that they have 
not lost any dignity or grandeur by it, 
and they always attract attention to¬ 
day owing to their external beauty. 

Most Etonians prefer to think of the 
cloisters as seen from the playing- 
fields, where the eastern exterior, with 
the garden before it, makes one of the 
most charming fronts of any cloister 


in the country. To visitors, every 
portion of the cloisters is of interest. 
They like to see the notice boards 
which inform them, as well as the 
Eton scholar, what is going on; who 
has won this or that prize ; what is 
the team to play in this or that great 
match ; when the holidays will be¬ 
gin. They delight to stand and see 
“ Absence " called ; or to observe 
school friends promenade the cloisters, 
silent or talking briskly, according to 
their moods, just as did in olden times 
the giants of the past who have come 
from England's greatest school. One 
thinks of Salisbury, of Fox, of Glad¬ 
stone, of Shelley, of Rosebery’, of 
Gray, and of a hundred others equally 
great in their own walks of life, as 
one strolls around these delightful 
cloisters at Eton. 

Rugby’s “ Old Quadrangle," so well 
remembered by all those who have 
come from or been to the ancient 
school, and by readers of " Tom 
Brown," will recall at once the low 
cloisters that surround it on the south 
and east sides. These cloisters have 
now some similarity to Eton's in one 
respect, viz., they too have been built 
over ; for there are rows of school- 
house studies above them, whose very names, New Row 
and New Top Row, will sufficiently indicate their origin. 
Behind the cloisters, on the south, are form-rooms, one of 
which is now used as the armoury. At the south-east 
corner a tall arch leads you from the cloister to the school- 
house dining-hall, whilst the famous " Old Big School " is 
on the west of the quadrangle. 

Even the most enthusiastic Rugbeian would not contend 
that the cloisters at his school are anything near so beauti¬ 
ful or interesting, historically or in other ways, as those at 
the three great schools already dealt with. Yet there is 
a charm about these Rugby cloisters that the Rugbeian. 
can properly appreciate, for to him they represent many a 
happy hour when he was free from lessons and care ; when 
he linked his arm in that of his dearest chum, and strolled 
backwards and forwards there, what time they conversed 
about the prospects of the school in the coming cricket 
match v. Marlborough, or spoke of where they expected to 
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be in .the list of candidates who had tried for the open 
scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge a week or so previously. 

Charterhouse School is rich in cloisters. These are, of 
course, not so old as those at Eton, Winchester, Westminster, 
or Rugby, for the modem Charterhouse only dates back to 
1872 as regards its school-buildings. But it may well 
boast of its cloisters, for all that. They are of two distinct 
periods, and we must keep our views of them separate and 
distinct. 

The name of " Scholar's Court" was brought with the 
school from old Charterhouse, and was given to the quad¬ 
rangle in the centre of the new buildings at Godaiming. 
Round this court run open cloisters, whose fine arched roof 
is supported by pillars rising straight from the ground. 
The architecture does not Attempt to rival that of the lovely 
cloisters at Westminster, nor are there present the delight¬ 
ful calm and historic memories of Winchester’s beautiful 
fane. 

Quite different, in fact, is the usual scene at the cloisters 
of Charterhouse. For they are like the busy market¬ 
place in an Oriental city, the centre and meeting-spot 
of many interests and of many people. One wall of the 
cloisters displays all the notice-boards used by the head¬ 
master, the various committees of school games, the Rifle 
Corps, the Music and Chess Clubs, and indeed every other 
institution of the kind that exists at the Charterhouse 
School. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, that this is the most 
frequented spot at Charterhouse. Everybody comes here, 
often several times daily, to see what games he is down for, 
what ari the latest regulations and orders about this and 
that, whether he has won the coveted prize, where he is 
on exam, lists, and—alas !—whether he is down for " extra 
school " or similar penalty ! Moreover, boys congregate 
in these cloisters to watch the Rifle Corps at drill in the 
Scholar’s Court during summer, and to see the sliding on 
the asphalt surface of the court in winter. 

Then there is, secondly, what is now termed the 
Memorial Cloister, whose foundation-stone was laid by 
Lieut-Gen. Baden-Powell towards the end of 1901. This 
cloister runs from Gownboy Arch along the south side of 
the chapel to its principal entrance, and contains space 
for brasses and tablets to Old Carthusians who have died 
bravely or done honour in any way to the school. There 
is a unique feature about this cloister in that it has 
a special recess for the memorial statue of bronze, erected 
during his life-time, to Canon Haig-Brown, the long^ 
famous and .beloved head-master of Charterhouse, who 
died some years ago. 

Lastly, no account of the notable cloisters at our big 
schools could be reckoned complete that omitted to mention 
the magnificent new cloisters erected at Christ's Hospital 
at West Horsham. They are unique in several things. 
They are of red brick instead of stone, and so their look 
of newness is in striking contrast to the appearance of 
many of their rivals. Yet one greatly admires the charm 
of this almost spotless warm red brick as one gazes down 


the long vista of the cloisters at West Horsham. Then, 
this same long vista is something new in cloisters, for there 
are two stretches of it, as the cloisters run along the sides 
of the great Fountain Quadrangle, and must surely extend 
little short of a hundred yards, if not much more, each of 
them. 

They have curved roofs supported by red-brick columns, 
and from them one gets a lovely view of the great green 
lawns of the quadrangle, and of the fountain, with its 
figures of famous Christ's Hospital boys. The fine arch¬ 
way leading into the cloisters from the wide central 
road that passes the boarding-houses is a replica Of the 
well-known one that graced the Grecian cloisters at the 
old hospital in Newgate Street; whilst one can also see 
the very statue of King Edward VI that once stood there, 
the statue that not only every Bluecoat boy, but thousands 
of Londoners too, all know so well. 

Splendid cloisters these, truly, though rather narrower 
than many. The favourite entrance into chapel goes out 
of them, and when it is wet, " Call Over " takes place in 
the cloisters instead of on the broad road that runs through 
them across the lawns. In them, too, are the notice- 
boards, as at Charterhouse, and so one may always rely on 
finding them busy and noisy. 

On the walls of her new cloisters Christ's Hospital has 
rejected several of the grand old memorial-tablets that 
used to adorn her walls in Newgate Street, and so these 
cloisters are a living link between the celebrated past and 
the hurrying present, between the Christ's Hospital of 
King Edward VI, of George Peele the dramatist, of Charles 
Lamb, of Canon G. C. Bell, and of the 850 boys who are 
at Horsham to-day. 

What noble friendships have been formed in these 
cloisters at our chief schools! What memories cling 
round their stones ! How the Wykehamist, the West¬ 
minster, the Etonian, the Rugbeian, the Carthusian, the 
Blue, looks back in after life and remembers those quiet 
hours, those delightful strolls, those pleasant talks with 
chums, thfcse heart-confidences given and received in the 
cloisters I f Lifelong love and closest affection were vowed 
there, almfost without speaking a word, as Jones and Wilson 
strolled slowly and sadly side by side on that last night 
ere they left the old school l Jones was going into the 
Army and Wilson into the Civil Service. They might be 
separated to the ends of the earth, and perhaps not see one 
another again for many years. 

'But, in those beautiful cloisters, with the moonlight 
shining down on the cold stones, the two school friends 
vowed never to forget each other, or the fine old school, 
till death. And, thank God, they kept their vow 1 For 
the Rugbeian who did not remember Rugby, to the last; 
the Etonian who ever spoke ill of Eton ; the Wykehamist 
who did not love Winchester; the Westminster who ever 
forgot the Abbey's lovely cloisters; or the old Blue who, 
at fifty, did not feel his heart thrill with delight at the 
sight of the blue coat and yellow stockings, has yet to be 
found. Which is just as it should be 1 


“Straight” and “Shuffle.” 


By LILLIAN GARD. 


" TRAIGHT " and “ Shuffle " both are young— 
. Both have work to do ! 

kJ “ Straight" just carries out his plans 
With a judgment true: 

Tries that bits of life shall hold 
All the best he knows— 

While a pride in all that’s fine 
In his spirit grows 1 

" Shuffle "—well, he talks a lot— 

Walks a bit uphill; 


Turns and scrambles down again— 
Flabby, weak of will! 

** Shuffle " speaks a word of truth 
Mixed with scraps of lies. 

Till you—pause and thiflk things out! 
That is, if you're wise I 

“ Straight " goes forward in a line ! 

"Shuffle’s" east —then west ! 

Have you met them ? Then, you know 
Which you like the best I 
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(Illustrated by 
T. M. R. Whitwell.) 

IV.—Wireless, with a 
Vengeance. 


N OW then, Tipton Major,'* cried Rodway, " we 
are all waiting. Unfold your tale with cheerful 
alacrity." 

“ Oh, I can’t," groaned Tipton. " You really 
must excuse me. I haven’t two ideas under my scalp." 

“ We don't want two," retorted Cotterell. " One will 
be quite enough. No hedging and fencing ! Fire away ! " 
Tipton, conscious that escape was impossible, turned 
sorrowfully to his brother, and after a moment's whispered 
conversation, addressed the embarrassing multitude with 
the remark : 

" Be the penalty on your own heads. I take no respon¬ 
sibility for boring you with my story, which I am going 
to call: 

"WIRELESS, WITH A VENGEANCE." 

One afternoon in the remote past, fully five years ago, 
Monty Mumford, a day-boy at Jolliffe’s school, in Coombc 
Hampton, might have been seen peering round a corner 
of the playground wall with a caution which no one who 
witnessed it would have failed to associate with evil 
intentions. A glance at the deserted playground, and 
his eyes wandered up the face of the school-house, against 
which he was crouching, till they encountered a remark¬ 
able and unusual sight. It w r as nothing less than a pair 
of human legs protruding like some fantastic gargoyle 
from the sill of an open study window two floors up. 
They were clad in cricketing flannels, the feet being neatly 
shod in canvas shoes. This delectable vision brought a 
smirk of vindictive satisfaction to Monty Mumford’s face, 
for he knew full well who occupied the study on the other 
side of the window. 

With leopard-like movements he melted from the scene, 
and a moment later encountered in the forecourt beyond 
the playground, the very individual whose presence was 
required to fill his cup of delight to overflowing. This was 
Jacob Hutchins, a boarder at Jolliffe's, a kindred spirit 
who shared his escapades, find, consequently, his rewards. 

" What a bounder you are ! " whispered Mumford. 
" Never handy when w r anted ; and if we don't take the 
chance at once we may miss it altogether." 

" What is the game, Montague mine ? " asked Hutchins 
blandly. " Something dark and vile and interesting ? " 


" See this ? " went on Mumford, 
drawing a peculiar-looking instru¬ 
ment from his pocket, but shield¬ 
ing it from public observation 
under the shadow of his coat. 

" If I can believe my eyes," said 
Jacob, opening both hands as a 
silent token of admiration, " that's 
a first-class, Ai, quite unlawful 
catapult." 

" Call it so if you like," assented 
the other with a chuckle, " but to 
me it’s a wireless apparatus, for it 
is about to deliver a message 
through the air without the aid of wires, and if you want 
to see the feat accomplished, come along at once." 

Seizing Hutchins by a button of his coat, he dragged 
him back to the playground, and pointed up at the legs. 

" What does that mean ? " he whispered. 

** It means that Bully Blatchford is basking in his 
bunk," replied Hutchins, speaking behind his hand. 
" He is either enjoying forty winks on this pleasant 
afternoon, or is engrossed in one of his favourite shilling 
shockers." 

" You have hit the mark," said Mumford. "Now see 
me do the same. The bounder shall think twice before 
he reports me again." 

With unctuous anticipation he dropped a leaden bullet 
into the pouch of the catapult, and drawing it back to its 
full capacity, let fly. There was a twang, a yell of anguish, 
and the flannelled legs executed a series of gymnastic 
evolutions that w'ould have suggested marvellous agility 
on the part of their possessor, had the performance been 
voluntary. Then they vanished through the window 
like the horns of a terrified snail. 

Mumford and Hutchins, each covering his mouth wdth 
his hands, stepped back into the nearest doorway, pre¬ 
pared to enjoy the dramatic success of the " wireless 
operation," but their complacency w r as disturbed by an 
unaccountable uproar. In addition to cries and moans 
from the owner of the flannel legs (and why should he 
keep up his wailing for such an unconscionable time ?) 
was heard the clatter of hurrying feet, mingled with 
shouts of: 

" Dowmstairs, you ass ! " 

" He’ll get away, as sure as houses ! " • 

" Oh, do be quick ! Catch him ! Catch him ! " 

Round-eyed, with dawning comprehension, Monty 
turned to Jacob. 

" Upon my word," he whispered, " they are after 
me ! " 

This astounding, but very reasonable conclusion, w^as 
silently endorsed by Hutchins, and together they fled— 
cautiously, swiftly, prudently—but some distance sepa¬ 
rated them from the scene of vengeance, before the yells 
of their victim ceased to be heard. • 

A quarter of a mile from Jolliffe’s, Hutchins, hot and 
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panting, brought up at a way-side stile on the fringe of a 
small coppice. 

" What was all the rumpus about ? " he gasped. “ Surely 
a chap can be hit on the legs without such a-*' 

“ Scratch a bully and you will find a coward/* snapped 
Mumford. " But it did me good to see the kicks and hear 
the yells.** 

While speaking he climbed the stile, followed by Jacob. 
A little rural ramble would be discreet and beneficial. 

They entered the coppice along a winding path, dappled 
with shadows, but at the first bend an involuntary bark 
of consternation leapt from Jacob's lips. - He halted, 
clutched his companion's arm, and pointed ahead at an 
object which was only too apparent to the startled Mumford. 
On a wayside seat, shadowed by a laburnum tree, lolled 
a scholar of Jolliffe’s school, his attention absorbed by a 
book that rested on his knees. Wonder of wonders I It 
was Bully Blatchford—comfortable, contented, and serene. 
Monty's heart wobbled at the discovery; Monty's face 
turned hot and cold, but, gulping down his surprise, he with¬ 
drew on silent toes, pulling his companion after him. 

As they neared the stile again, he turned a gaunt face 
to Jacob, and said : 

" Who was the chap that I shot at the window ? '* 

" It is easier to say who it wasn't," snorted the other. 
" I don't relish having to go back to Jolliffe's if anyone 
has seen me in your company.*' 

"No trouble in that ,*' retorted Mumford. "As a day 
boy I am not supposed to be in school at all on a ' half,* 
and you can easily say that you met me out." 

" But, according to what we heard, you were seen to 
fire the shot." 


about there on Wednesday afternoons, and Saturdays as 
well, for a matter of that." 

" All right, don't be nasty about it, old man," growled 
Mumford. " There's nothing to be got by snarling and 
sneering. What is the best thing for us to do ? " 

" Oh, as a day boy you are free to do as you like," retorted 
Hutchins, " but, of course, I m\ist go back. A nice, pretty 
suspicious look it would have if, after hearing that a dear 
school-mate had been crushed by a boa-constrictor, or 
trampled to death by a rhinoceros, I continued placidly 
to ramble in the woods and fields.*’ I 

" Then the same applies to me,** asserted Mumford, as 
he thrust a hand into his coat pocket to assure' himself 
of the invisibility of the wireless apparatus. "Come on! 
The sooner we get back the better. Perhaps, in the general 
excitement of this new horror, the chap whose legs I tickled 
up will forget his own trouble.*' 

The possibility that this might be the case was not wholly 
unreasonable, so they went back to Jolliffe's with quite a 
show of eagerness. 

As they entered the precincts of the school, evidences 
were not wanting that some untoward event had taken 
place. Groups of fellows standing here and there were 
asking each other questions in an excited way. Round 
the gymnasium, which stood apart at the side of the playing 
field, an agitated throng was moving to and fro. Now 
and then one and another among them would cast himself 
flat upon the ground and peer into some crevice or hole. 
But, beyond noticing their strange antics, Monty and Jacob 
held on their way till, guided by an ever-developing atmos¬ 
phere of excitement, they reached the door of the junior 
common-room. From its open portal, round which stood 


" Impossible ! Out of the question! The place where 
we stood is invisible from any of the windows,, 
and the real fact is that the fellows were coming* 
down to find out who it was that did the trick. ppp 

I say, old man, how would it be if you came p|$ji 

home with me for an hour or two ? " W&i 

" And have a game with Bill, the mungoose ? " 
inquired the " old man," who felt a lively in- 
. terest in his chum's strange pet. 

" Certainly, if you like," was Mumford's hos- \|pt£ 
pitable rejoinder. 

But even while he was speaking, Hutchins* 
attention had wandered ; for, when in the act of 
climbing the stile, he noticed a cloud of dust 
some distance down the road in the direction of 
Jolliffe's. It was caused by a cyclist advancing ^ 

with his head down, and on the top of his head, ! 

thus presented to view, was the school cap. A 
moment more and glancing up for the bend, he 
caught sight of Mumford and Hutchins. 

" Hullo, you chaps ! " he shouted in an excited 
voice while checking his speed. " Have 
you heard the awful news ? * Lily' V 

Lattimer has been bitten by a python, V 5 

and I’m off for the doctor and his V 

mother.’* * ^ 

" A python 1 " yelled the other two in 
chorus. " You're rotting 1 " 

" Fact. But it might have been a 
viper, or an adder. I didn't quite catch 
the reptile's name, and it got away, ^B 

though scores of fellows were chasing it ^B 

about the school, and I’m off for the 
doctor and his mother." ^Bfl 

Further discussion was cut short by ^^B 

the disappearance of the cyclist round 
the bend in the road. Monty and Jacob W| 

exchanged glances. W|l 

" * LUy * Lattimer is a day boy," cried II j 

the former, after a pause. " How could ||||| 

he be at Jolliffe’s as late as this on a 1 | 

Wednesday afternoon ? " U| 

A contemptuous smile curled the lips y 

of Jacob Hutchins as he replied : 

" I've known other day boys loafing A splend 


A SPLENDID BALANCE. 


a crescent of pale-faced youths, came intermittent groans 
of a sepulchral kind. With wide eyes and open 
mouths, the two newcomers pushed their way 
I through and entered the room. 

’. It was a curious spectacle that met their gaze. 

V Seated on a chair in a state bordering on col- 

f lapse, was a boy in cricketing flannels. His eyes 

w were closed ; his arms hung loosely down till his 

\ fingers trailed on the floor, while groans and gasps 

W alternately escaped his lips. Monty and Jacob 

r did not have to look twice to recognise " Lily " 

| Lattimer. Such utter dilapidation seemed to 

argue a direful cause, and it was much more 
easy in that chamber of affliction to imagine^ 
, that Jolliffe’s had indeed been visited by some" 

* monster of ferocious capabilities. 

But among the little crowd that stood round 
Lattimer’s chair, there was one in whom the 
mysterious circumstance seemed to arouse more 
impatience than sympathy. This was Mr. 
Wallace, one of the junior masters. 

^ 44 Come, come, Lattimer," said he, 

J treating the patient to a light shake 

1 of the shoulder, " I insist upon you 

I telling me what is the matter." 

V jVsgfc 44 Lily " raised a languid hand and a 

quivering eyelid to indicate those who 
stood around him, and murmured 
■■v faintly: 

M " Ask them ! " 

Sanctioned by such an authority, a 
^B babel of voices broke out in a perfect 

^B tornado of explanation, from which, of 

course, no facts whatever could be 

^B gathered. 

" Hold your tongues 1 " shouted the 
' master, now thoroughly roused. " If 

you don't give me a dear and lucid 
account of what has taken place," he 
added, turning fiercely to Lattimer, " I 
~ will give you a thrashing at once ; for I 

‘V&fcmsm. r am not to be deceived by this affectation 
of collapse." 

With a reproachful upraising of hia 
balance. eyelids, to show how deeply he felt 
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this far more painful wound to his self-esteem, “ Lily ” 
pulled himself together, and in almost sprightly tones, told 
his dreadful story. 

" It has bitten me,” he sighed ; ” it has bitten me on the 
leg, and there can be little doubt, Mr. Wallace, that the 
bite will shortly prove fatal. It always does. However, 
Gassop has gone on his bicycle to fetch the doctor, and will 
bring back my mother in time, I hope, to see me before 
unconsciousness sets in.” 

" Nonsense ! ” snorted Wallace. " Gassop had no right 
to fetch anyone before asking me Now show me this 

wound. I am very much annoyed. I am-” 

Lattimer had leaned painfully forward and drawn up 
his trouser, revealing an inflamed patch on the calf 
of his leg. There were others beside Mr. Wallace 
who craned forward to examine this, but none did 
so with just the same kind of mixed 
emotions as Mumford and Hutchins 
Whatever their thoughts may have 
been, they kept them unexpressed. 

” I see no bite here,” said Walla e. 

” This is nothing more 
than the result of a sharp 
blow. What is your full 
explanation ? ” 

As he asked the question 
there was a stir at the 
door, and in came a cheery 
individual who seemed to 
fill the whole room with 
comfort and hope. It was 
Doctor Foster. He had 
cured more illnesses at 
Jolliffe’s than Jolliffe’shad 
ever suffered, and many a 
boy on the point of dis¬ 
solution had laughed him¬ 
self back into robust 
health wuth no other 
medicine than the 
doctor’s jokes. 

” This looks like 
being an interesting 
case, Mr. Wallace,” 
said he. ” I under- 
stand that the 
school menagerie has 
broken loose, and 
this poor fellow has 
had the unique dis¬ 
tinction of being 
bitten by an ana¬ 
conda. So far as 
my knowledge of 
natural history goes, 
it is not usually the 
habit of these crea¬ 
tures to attack their 
victims with their 
teeth. However, we 
all come to school 
for instruction, and 
even I may learn 
something at 
Jolliffe’s.” 

”I hope you un¬ 
derstand that I am 
not responsible for 
your call,” said Mr. 

Wallace. ” I am 
extremely annoyed that any boy should take the law into 
his own hands as Gassop has done.” 

Dr. Foster had put on his gold-rimmed glasses with awe¬ 
inspiring deliberation, and was now on one knee at the side 
of ” Lily ” Lattimer's chair. 

” Come, my poor fellow ! ” said he. ” Show me the spot 
at which the deadly fangs made their entry.” 


Lattimer obeyed, and up flew the doctor’s hands as he 
glared at the inflamed place through his sparkling glasses. 

” Dear me ! dear me ! ” he exclaimed. ” I see quite 
clearly that so far as I am 
concerned, this will very 
shortly be a case of functus 
officio . I have seldom come 
across a more remarkable - 

at Mr. Wallace 

in a way which > r 

clearlv said: “So N 


“ There was a twang, a yell of 
anguish, and the flannelled legs 
executed a series of gymnastic 
evolutions.” (Seepage 208.) 

you see I did not complain without a cause,” and the 
stony-hearted Mr. Wallace stroked his moustache with a 
hand that covered his mouth. 

” Now, my boy,” went on the doctor, ” tell me exactly 

how you came to encounter this cobra da capello, and-” 

” It was not a cobra, sir,” faltered Lattimer, ” but a 
mungoose. It belongs to a friend of mine in the towm.” 
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" A mungoose ! ” The ejaculation sprang from the lips 
of some one in the crowd with such abruptness that all 
eyes were turned in the direction whence it came, to see 
Montague Mumford staring at Lattimer with as much 
accusation as inquiry in his face. " My mungoose, Bill ? " 

" Yes," said " Lily." " I borrowed him from your 
mother this afternoon to show Blatchford, and," turning 
to Dr. Foster, " while I was waiting for Blatchford in his 
study, the horrid little animal bit me in the leg. I was 
resting with them on the window ledge ; the mungoose „ 
was in my lap, and just when I happened to be look¬ 
ing another way, he ran along one leg, bit it savagely, and 
then escaped. They are looking for him now." 

" Under such circumstances," said the doctor, undis¬ 
turbed by the sudden departure of two of his audience (for 
Mumford and Hutchins were seized with a burning desire 
to hunt for the missing mungoose), " this being one of 
that phenomenal class of bites in which the noncarnivor 
incisors of the aggressor have produced in the derma all 
the appearance of a contusion, I think it would be well," 
he turned to Mr. Wallace, " for Lattimer to exercise the 
injured limb in a normal manner, and, by way of mental 
distraction, concentrate his thoughts, as vigorously as 
possible, upon that portion of the curriculum which you 
see fit to allot him. I can do no more." 

With that he took his departure, bestowing a wink upon 
Mr. Wallace so undisguised that the awestruck youngsters 


standing round saw it too, and, as a consequence, lost all 
expectation of a tragic close to Lattimer's adventure. 

As Foster stepped into the forecourt, he was greeted, to 
his astonishment, by a lady wheeling a bicycle at her side. 
It was Mrs. Lattimer. 

" Is my boy still conscious ? " she gasped. " Will he 
live till 1 reach him ? How can this dreadful calamity 
have befallen us ? " 

The lady’s distress was so genuine that the doctor was 
moved, and he at once set her mind at rest with a full 
explanation of the facts. The comfort, the delight she 
experienced, was hardly greater than the same emotion 
awakened at that very moment in the heart of Montague 
Mumford, when, in response to an endearing summons mur¬ 
mured through a grating under the wall of the gymnasium, 
while his flaming cheek rested on the gravel path, a timid 
creature, large-eyed, slender-bodied, and long-furred, 
crawled into the daylight and sought protection under his 
open coat. It was Bill, the mungoose. 

As Monty walked away in triumph at Jacob's side, he 
muttered scornfully, " Cheeky bounder ! Imagine him 
going to my mother with some cock-and-bull tale ! 
Serves him jolly well right that my bullet tickled his leg, 
after all." 

" Yes," chuckled Jacob, "and as he deserved what he 
got, without knowing where it came from, your message 
certainly was—Wireless, with a Vengeance." 


(The next story in this series, which commenced in the November number, will be entitled : 

" The Coming of Mr. Mincheesel.") % 



and long-furred, crawled into the daylight.” 


Forth to the Forge! 


F ORTH to the forge, lad, 
Under Right's banner 
Faithfully hammer 
Things that are good ! 

Each has his anvil 
Where he may labour 
Until he shape a 
Thing that is good. 

Some beat a measure 
Rolling of verse 
Strong to disperse 
Weakness of men ; 

So that again 
Upward they climb,— 

Well done, O songsmith I 
Forger of rhyme. 


By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 

Some there are, great hearts, 
Beat out a brave deed, 

Perilous grave deed, 

Winning their land 
Honour and glory ; 

Praise we their story, 
Soldiersmith band ! 

Scientist, doctor, 

Statesman and thinker. 

Labour untiring 
Ever desiring 
Riches for man. 

All through the nations 
Rings out the clamour 
Loud of the hammer; 

Forth then, my friend, 

Work at fife's anvil. 


Stubborn and manful f 
Still with absorbed face 
Bend o'er the furnace. 
Breath of the smithy 
Hot on your brow ; 
Forth to the forge, lad, 
Labour there now ! 

Beat out a measure 
Rolling of song ! 

Beat out a weapon 
Keen to smite wrong ! 
Beat out a great deed. 
Beat out a thought, 

Cure, or invention,— 

By what you’ve wrought 
Earth shall be finer. 
Mankind diviner— 

Forth to the forge, lad. 
Labour there now ! 
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Poland, 50 fenigow. 


FEBRUARY. 


Poland, 1 fenigow. 


O UR pictures on this and the following page first claim 
our attention. 

Jugo-Slavia: io hellers, rose-red, large figure of 
denomination in centre, inscribed “ APiKABA . CXC " 
above and " DRZAVA . SHS " below. 

Rumania: i ban, black on white, red overprinted monogram 


"T.P.F.T." in a 
of 1908-14 issue, 
the return of the 
est, and also the 
tion of Hungary. 

I observe with 
" monogram in a 
printed stamps of 
lowing note from 
that was printed 
lecting " : 

" These stamps 
commemorate the 


* n “ '-. V. 



circle, on stamps 
To commemorate 
king into Buchar- 
Rumanian occupa- 

relation to these 
circle "over- 
Rumania, the fol- 
a correspondent 
in “ Stamp Col- 


were issued to 
recapture of the 
former Rumanian territories of Transylvania and Banat from 
Hungary, Bucovina from Austria, Bessarabia from Russia, and 
Dobrudja from Bulgaria, which five Provinces, being in¬ 
corporate with the old mother-country, now almost entirely 
represent the reconstituted old kingdom of ‘ Dacia,' the cradle 
of the Rumanian nation. The following varieties are 
known :— ^ 

1 ban, black on white, red surcharge. 

5 bani, green on white, black surcharge. 

5 „ green on white, greyish tinted, black 

surcharge. 

10 „ rose-red on white, black surcharge." 

Poland: 1 fenigow, violet, showing the Polish 
eagle and fasces, or bundle of rods bound round the 
helve of an axe, which was borne before the Roman 
Magistrates as a badge of authority ; 50 f., blue 
green, showing the Polish Eagle and a sailing ship 
in a storm ; each bearing the inscriptions *' POCZTA 
POLSKA " and " SEJM 1919 ROKV." The series consists of 
six stamps, of which the 1 f. and 50 f. values, which we show, 
are horizontal oblong in shape, as are the 15 f. and 25 f., 
though these are smaller. The 10 f. is upright oblong and the 
20 f. of the usual rectangular shape. 

Bahamas : this is 


of War Tax from 
have proceeded 
stream of such 
are the same as 
green ; id., rose ; 3 d., 
and is., black and 
is in two lines wide 
in black on the id. 
in red on the \d. 



printers was that the sheet had been passed through the press 
twice owing to it having, at first, been too faint. 

Liechtenstein : 3 hellers, violet. Concerning the interesting 
portrait stamps of this series I cannot do better than quote from 
Messrs. Whitfield, King and Co's, invaluable " Monthly List," 
which at the time of issue said :— 

" We have received a supply of a new issue with a similar 


portrait to that on 
with a different 
six denominations, 
25 hellers. A stamp 
also been issued to 
sixty years' reign of 
This is of the same 
ordinary stamp, but 
" 1858-1918 " add- 
corners. Our cor- 
Vaduz sends us the 



the 1912 issue, but 
frame. There are 
3. 5 , 10, 15, 20, and 
of 20 hellers has 
commemorate the 
Prince Johann II. 
design as the 
with the dates 
ed in the upper 
respondent at 
following informa- 



one of another set 
an island whence 
quite a considerable 
stamps. The values 
before, namely, 
brown and black; 
red. The overprint 
apart, being printed 
and 3 d. values, and 
and is. War 


tion : * Austria paid Liechtenstein to manage their postal business 
up to the commencement of the war, when this arrangement 
was cancelled because Liechtenstein was a neutral country, and 
for some time it was entirely cut off from postal communication 
with the rest of the world, until Switzerland came to the rescue 
and put at their disposal the Post Office at Sevelen, across the 
Rhine, and only thirty minutes from Vaduz. After 
that all postal matter from Liechtenstein for 
Western Europe was sent through Switzerland 
instead of Austria.’" 

Liechtenstein, the smallest independent princi¬ 
pality, has an area of fifty-nine square miles. 
Formerly it was considered to be part of Austria, 
being bounded by the Austrian Tyrol, and Canton 
St. Gall, Switzerland. The chief control of the state 
used to be carried on in Vienna, and Prince Johann 
was considerately allowed to use the common value 
stamps bearing his own portrait, the remainder of 
the postal service being effected by Austrian stamps. 

I have here included that latter note as to the little State of 
Liechtenstein purposely once again to call your attention to 
the fact that philately provides a wonderfully short cut to 
knowledge of useful kinds. Brief, but sufficient and accurate 
enough, information properly to post us on such subjects is 


included in some of 
catalogues. When 
catalogue to find the 
you may also en- 
printed description 
which the stamp 
have never pre- 
country. Yet, on 
catalogue, you find 
concise details that, 



stamps of various kinds have, from time to time, been prolific 
in curiosities. The " War Charity ” stamps of the Bahamas 
were in either sheets of sixty or half-sheets of thirty stamps. 
About a year ago, one of our leading stamp dealers found 
amongst a consignment of these particular " War Charity " 
stamps one half-sheet that bore a clear and distinct double over¬ 
print. This sheet was forwarded to the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies for their inspection, and the explanation given by the 


the best-class stamp 
you look in the 
stamp referred to, 
counter a short 
of the country to 
belongs. Maybe you 
viously heard of the 
looking it up in your 
there provided some 
in perhaps ten or a 


dozen lines, tell you, more or less, " all about it." 

That is really most valuable help towards our complete furnish¬ 
ing as thoughtful philatelists, and in that connection I am 
prompted to say that for its historical and geographical notes of 
interest to philatelists, the best catalogue I know is that of William 
S. Lincoln, of 2 Holies Street, Oxford Street, W. 1, who, as you 
may know, claims to be the " oldest stamp dealer in the world.*' 
Now to finish our list of stamps illustrated. 
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Russia (North-West Army): 5 Jc. ( lilac; 10 k., blue; 15 k., 
yellow ; 20 k., rose ; 50 k., green. I am showing you the whole set 
of five, which Messrs. Bright and Son inform me are at present sell¬ 
ing at three shillings, because, each one being of c different 


pattern, the designs 
and, in a way, typi- 
Stamps of this kind 
variety to our repro- 
to remind us of the 
of art, philately suc- 
every taste. 

Italy: 15 c., black, 
some described as 
has the same portrait 
other values, only 
re-drawn. It is within an oval 



are certalniy peculiar 
cally Russian, 
lend an air of 
ductions, and serve 
fact that in matters 
cessfully caters for 

This new stamp (by 
being of slate colour) 
of the king as on the 
this likeness has been 
looking towards the left. 

North-West Pacific Islands: \d., green, on paper having the 
watermark that is known as “ Multiple Crown and A.’* The 
point to note about this stamp is that it is of the last setting, 
having all the “ S's ” normal. There are three varieties in 
overprint of these stamps, differing in the two " S's** . 

of the word “Islands.” 1. Both "S’s” normal. 2. 

First “S” with a small head and a long tail, second 
“ S ** normal. 3. Both “ S’s ” having a small head and 
a long tail. Former varieties of N.W.P.I. include 
surcharges on Map and Kangaroo Australian stamps, 
on Marshall Islands stamps, and surcharged “ G.R.I..” 
and value in British currency on German New Guinea 
stamps. 

Belgium: 10 centimes, red. This is the first of 
Belgium's Victory stamps, and so soon as it was issued 
it became in brisk demand, being known by the title 
of the “ King Albert Tin-hat ” stamp. A whole series 
of Victory stamps is to follow, but we can hardly dare 
to hope that the subsequent specimens will prove to be 
an all-round success 
stamp presents a fine 
picture, and is elto- 


position of philately is very largely due to the efforts of the trade 
stamp dealer. Naturally enough, he is in the business to make a 
living out of it, just like any other trader. And it is not too much 
to say that in “ doing himself some good ” he has founded and built 


up an industry that 
the intellectual por- 
What I started out 
not exactly that. I 
between boys and 
of circulating stamps 
schoolmasters and 
dians, the soundness 
tention is everywhere 
so in regard to the 
men, that at some 


confers a boon upon 
tion of mankind, 
to say, though, was 
want to tell you that 
boys, the best way 
is by exchange. By 
parents and guar- 
of the above con- 
endorsed. So much 
first-named gentle- 
big schools, where a 
the boys, the rule is made that 
owners through the medium of 




One of the 
Russian 
(North-West 
Army) set. 


such 

as the 10 c. The 
portrait and a fine 
gether a conspicuous 
that is really worthy 
personage whose no- 
is intended to com- 
it is fittingly simple 
ing as it does a 
portrait of the King 
in active service dress 
helmet. The name 
of the country is given in French and in Flemish : “ Belgique 
—Belgie;” and in the background are the dates “1914” 
on the left of the portrait, “ 1918 ” on the right. The 
stamp is of large size, line engraved, and most attractive 
looking. Comment has been made 
on that of the 


stamp club is run amongst 
stamps may only change 
exchange, and that no money in payment for stamps must 
pass between the boys. Any boys breaking that rule are 
turned out of the club. It is, I am convinced, an entirely 
sound principle, and one that all will do well to observe. 
So, traffic away in 'changes and in swapping with 
your friends and schoolmates. And carry your cash 
only to the dealers. 

Referring to stamp dealers, I cannot too earnestly 
advise you to have to do with firms of established 
position and repute. Without a doubt, there are not 
a few beginners and small people in the postage-stamp 
business who are in every way reliable. The fact, how¬ 
ever, remains that of the flood of forgeries that is always 
washing to and fro in the philatelic universe, the vast 
bulk is to be found in the possession of insignificant and 
unknown dealers. These people, as you will understand, 
do not mind planting a forgery on to you because, even 
if the fraud is detected, such discovery can in no way harm their 

sufficient reason that 


example of a stamp 
of the illustrious 
bility of character it 
memorate. In design 
and unadorned, show- 
three-quarters face 
of the Belgians, clad 
and wearing a steel 



reputation, for the 
they have no repu- 
damage. With the 
lished stamp dealer 
applies. The credit 
that his house has 
able stock-in-trade, 
instead of ever dis- 
specimens, exercises 
to make as sure as 
“duds” and “ doubt- 



tation to suffer 
known and estab- 
a far different rule 
•for absolute integrity 
won is its most valu- 
and such a dealer, 
seminating doubtful 
a ceaseless vigilance 
i s possible that 
fuls” are not 


design was modelled 
the favour with 
was originally re- 
more to be put 
I do not know, 
stance only a 
printed, and no in- 
at the post offices 
purchase more 
I am sure there 
“ Stamp Comer- 
be anxious to pos- 
Where it is pos- 
know, strongly in 
changing stamps 
selves in place of 
specimens by purchase, 
our hobby. 



A North-West 
Pacific Islands 
stamp. 


that obviously the 
first issue. Whether 
which the stamp 
ceived will cause 
upon the market. 
In the first in¬ 
limited supply was 
dividual customer 
was allowed to 
than five copies, 
are very few 
ites” who will not 
sess a specimen, 
sible 1 am, as you 
favour of boys ex- 
amongst them- 
their acquiring 


by him distributed to his customers. 

Mind you, and all “ live ” boys should know this, the stamp 
trade is one of the most up-to-date in the entire commercial 
directory, and the stamp dealers who constitute its members are 
individuals of such business capacity that they would probably 
be equally successful in any other calling that they adopted. In 


other words they 
as such they 
customers. And if 
buyer, would bo 
tented category, 
where to obtain 
Before now I 
the subject of 
as it is termed, 
collecting of stamps 
their country of 
one type. I believe 


It is what I may term the ideal state of 
But things being as they are, and boys, and men too, 
pretty quickly getting through one another’s stock of 'changes, the 
professional stamp dealer becomes an absolute necessity if the 
practice and pastime of philately is to progress pleasantly. Wc 
may indeed, and without exaggeration, say that the present proud 


are clever men and, 
believe in satisfied 
you, being a stamp 
classed in that con- 
you will know 
your supplies, 
have spoken as to 
“ type ” collecting, 
which means the 
that, regardless of 
origin, are all of 
I promised to show 
you a sufficient batch of specimens all of one type, to serve as a 
sample of what that form of stamp collecting has to offer in the 
way of attractions for our young collectors. Usually, as you 
know, and, as I am pleased to realise, plenty of grown-up collectors 
know also, the “ Stamp Comer" is very strong in representations 
of new issues. Next month, though, I will endeavour to illustrate 
our pages with “ type ” stamps only, and to show you a dozen or 
more of the animals of the world as they appear on postage- 
stamps. In other words, we shall have a kind of philatelic Zoo. 
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The Wizard Up-to-Date. 

Some Simple Conjuring Tricks and how to 
Perform them. 

By ARTHUR AINSI.IB. 

IV. 

SOME THOUGHT-READING EXPERIMENTS. 


HOUGHT - READING ex¬ 
periments " sounds better 
than “ thought - reading 
tricks." The word “ ex¬ 
periments " suggests that 
you may possibly fail, and 
that therefore the thought- 
reading is genuine ; you do 
not want your audience to 
think that your wonders 
are produced by mere 
trickery. Of course the audience will know that your 
tricks are only tricks, but you don’t want them to come 
to that conclusion until after you have finished ; for a 
time, at any rate, you are to be a real magician. 

A simple one, to begin with. Ask some one to take a 
card from a pack, look at it and put it back again ; you 
do not touch the pack while this is being done. Then pick 
up the pack, look through it for a moment and ask the 
person what card he took. We will suppose the answer 
is " Queen of spades." " Ah," you say, " that’s right; 
that’s the card I'm thinking of." Then vanish yourself 
quickly I 

" When do You Get Up ? " 

Of course that is only a little catch—a trifle to win a 
laugh. Here is something more serious. Put your watch 
on the table and ask some one to think of the time he 
intends getting up on the morrow. You then begin tapping 
the face of the watch with your magic wand—don't tap 
too hard 1—and you ask your assistant to count your taps 
secretly to himself. When the number of the taps added to 
the hour at which he is going to rise come to twenty, he is 
to tell you to stop. By a curious coincidence your wand 
stops on the hour at which he is going to rise ! 

You must use a very thin wand for this trick, and I don't 
mind admitting that a pointed pencil will do just as well. 
To begin with, you can tap anywhere you please on the 
watch, but the eighth tap must be on the twelve, and then 
you must tap each figure on the watch, going backwards, the 
ninth tap being on eleven, the tenth on ten, and so on. 

Take an example. Your assistant, we will say, fixes on 
six o’clock, but keeps the secret to himself. Therefore he 
will stop you when you have tapped fourteen times. The 
eighth tap is to be on the twelve, and then you are to tap 
on each figure going backwards round the watch. You will 
find that the fourteenth tap will be on the figure six. You 
will not know, of course, until your assistant says " Stop! " 
on what figure you are to stop, but if you do the trick 
correctly, remembering to make the eighth tap on the 
twelve, the trick cannot go wrong. * 

A Trick in Numbers. 

You can work this next one up into a very mystifying 
little experiment. Two dice are shown in an ordinary 
dice-box. You ask some one to throw the dice on a small 
tray and to add the two numbers together. Then you 
pick up the dice and ask your assistant to add on the two 
numbers on the opposite sides of the dice, and to remember 
the answer to the addition sum. In order to prevent any 
possibility of a mistake the assistant should write the 


number down on a piece of papier, fold it up, and leave it 
on the table. (The more articles used in a trick—within 
reasonable limits—the better ; the attention of the audience 
is secured by giving them things to look at.) 

Next, you show a pack of cards and spread it out, with 
the faces of the cards towards the audience. Square up 
the pack and announce that for the purpose of the experi¬ 
ment you are going to show, the ace will count one, the 
knave eleven, the queen twelve, and the king thirteen. 
You then begin to deal out slowly, and ask some one to 
stop you whenever he pleases. You stop at the card and 
place it on one side. You then ask some one to open the 
piece of paper and tell the audience what the figure is. 
You then turn over the card at which you were told to stop 
and the card immediately below it, and show that the 
numbers of these two cards added together make up the 
number on the paper. 

There is only one fault about this trick—you cannot do 
it twice in one evening. Few people know that the figures 
on the two opposite sides of a dice added together come to 
seven. Therefore you know that if you use two dice in the 
way described the answer to the sum will always be fourteen. 

The pack of cards is arranged beforehand, the top two 
cards being a king and an ace, the next two a queen and 
a two, the third a jack and a three, and so on, each couple 
making up fourteen. All you have to do, when dealing 
out the cards, is to count them secretly to yourself in 
pairs. Then, when the person who is assisting you says 
" Stop," you must keep your wits about you. If the card 
indicated by " Stop " is the second of a pair you lay it on 
one side, and that card and the top card of the heap on the 
table will make up fourteen, but if it is the first card of one 
of your pairs of cards, then you must put it on one side 
and take the next card from those you hold in your hand 
and use those in the experiment. You need not arrange 
more than the first twenty-eight cards for the trick ; in 
fact, you will not be able to do so unless you use extra 
cards, and that is a dangerous thing to do if you are going 
to use the cards for another trick later in the evening. 
You will find, when you come to arrange the cards, that 
you will have to stop when you have arranged the second 
pair of sevens, and by that time you will have arranged 
only twenty-eight cards. 

" Black or Red ? " 

Go straight on to the next thought-reading experiment 
by spreading out the cards on the table, face downwards. 
You touch a card with your magic wand, say " Black," 
turn it over and show that it is a black card. Touch 
another and say " Red," turn it over and show that it is 
a red card. You can repeat the experiment with half a 
dozen cards ; as a matter of fact, you could continue with 
the whole of the pack, but it is not advisable to do it more 
than six times. 

The secret ? Before you began the trick you separated 
all the black cards, turned them face downwards, and bent 
them slightly by pressing on the ends. Then you pressed 
all the red cards in the opposite direction by holding them 
face upwards when you pressed on them. If you are using 
new cards and you have very good eyesight you need not 
press on the red cards at all; in any case, you must not 
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press very hard; the slightest curve in a card will tell you 
whether it is a black or red card. 

If anybody jumps to the secret of the trick, hand him 
your magic wand and the cards and challenge him to do it, 
but during the moment that you have all the cards in your 
hand press on all the cards, so that the curve will all be in 
the same direction or, if you have not “ curved " the red 
cards, then all the cards will be flat, because you w r ill have 
taken the curve out of the black cards. 

It is just possible that some very artful person will now 
try to catch you out by challenging you to do the trick 
again yourself—with another pack of cards. After a good 
deal of hesitation and plenty of excuses you eventually 
consent to try it, and you succeed ! How ? 

You must have arranged things beforehand with a con¬ 
federate. You lift each card with its face towards the 
audience, so that your confederate gets sight of it, and he 
immediately makes a sign to you—raising his thumb will 
do—if it is black, and making no sign if it is red. 

Naming a Card. 

My next trick is not really a thought-reading trick, but 
by your patter you can make it one. 

You deal some cards slowly and ask some one in the 
audience to think of a card, and to remember its position 
in the pack. Of course he will naturally let you deal a few 
cards after he has made you his selection, otherwise you 
would know at once what card had been decided upon. 
You stipulate that the card must be somewhere in the 
first twelve. When this has been done you ask some one 
in the audience to name a number over twelve. You 
place the cards behind your back for a few moments and 
then place them on the table. 

“ Now for a little sum," you say. " It is obvious that 
I do not know the card which was first thought of, or 
where it was in the pack. Will you please say where it 
was, counting from the first card." (We will suppose 
the number was five.) " The reason for asking that the 
number should be less than twelve was to enable me to 
subtract it from the number over twelve which has been 
chosen." (We will suppose that this number was fourteen.) 
“ The number being fourteen and the card being originally 
at five, we get nine as the answer to our subtraction sum, 
and if I have done the trick we shall now find that the card 
which was thought of is now at number nine in the pack. 
Perhaps some one in the audience would like to deal the 
cards slowly and to count them." 

This is done, and the card is 
found at the right place. It is 
always advisable to ask for the 
name of the card before it is 
exposed ; this heightens the effect 
of the trick considerably. 

Now for the secret. To begin 
with, the conjurer, in asking that 
a card be thought of in the first 
twelve should take great care to 
deal accurately, and it is as well 
to count the cards slowly and to 
allow a piece of each one to be 
visible all the time, so that the 
person who is thinking of a card 
may make quite sure of its value 
and its position in the pack. Up 
to this time the conjurer has no 
clue to the finish of the trick ; 
the clue begins when the second 
person thinks of a number higher 
than twelve. While this is being 
done the conjurer should hold the 
cards behind his back in his left 
hand, and should push off one 


card at a time into his right hand, counting them as he 
does so. As he knows that the number which is to be 
chosen is to be higher than twelve he is safe in counting 
up to twelve, but he should not go beyond twelve until a 
number higher than twelve has been chosen. He then 
goes on dealing cards from his left hand into his right 
until he has moved one less than the number chosen. The 
cards dealt into the right hand are then placed on the top 
of the pack. 

The conjurer then squares up the pack and puts it on 
the table. He asks for the position of the card and sub¬ 
tracts that number from the number over twelve which 
has been chosen, and whatever the answer is the card will 
be at that number. 

You can work this out with a pack of cards in your 
hands. We wdll suppose that some one thinks of the jack 
of hearts, and that it is the third card from the top. If 
the second person selects the number fifteen the conjurer 
deals fourteen cards from the pack into his right hand and 
places the cards on the top of the pack. This action puts 
the card which was originally at the third position into 
the twelfth. Three from fifteen leaves twelve. 

Of course the audience will hear you moving cards w hen 
you put them behind your back, but they w'ill not know 
what you are doing. The beauty of the trick lies in the 
fact that you do not touch the cards after you put them 
down, and at that time you do not know what card was 
first thought of or where it was in tlieT pack. 

This is a trick that will bear repetition several times, 
but in order to hoodwink those clever people w'ho may try 
to catch you by listening to your movements and so trying 
to find how many cards you move when you have the pack 
behind your back, you can pretend to move more cards 
than you really move, either by actually dealing them and 
then putting them back again (in that case be sure to re¬ 
member the number) or by making the sound of dealing 
but without actually moving a card. 

Take your time with this trick, because any error in 
dealing and counting will spoil the whole thing. Practise 
it well before you attempt to show it to anyone ; then you 
will be able to deal the cards quickly from the left hand 
into the right and talk while you are counting them—not 
an easy thing to do, but it helps considerably in this trick. 

Cord and Handkerchief. 

One short trick to finish w ith, and this has nothing to do 
with thought-reading. 

Ask some one to tie your 
wrists together with a handker¬ 
chief. Then take a piece of cord 
about four yards long and pass 
it between your wrists and your 
body. Ask some one to hold the 
ends of the cord and to pull the 
cord up close to the handker¬ 
chief. It seems impossible that 
you can get free without un¬ 
tying the handkerchief, but with 
a quick movement of the hands 
you show that you are free 
and the person assisting you is 
still holding the ends of the 
cord. 

To do this you bend the fingers 
of one hand—the right hand is 
usually the more convenient of 
the two—until you can get hold 
of the cord which is close to 
the handkerchief. Pull the cord 
upwards and pass your hand 
through the loop. You are then 
free. 



THE WIZARD'S BUSY DA if. 

Magician’s Apprentice (to his instructor . r. ho has just 
slipped ):—“ Metiiinks, master mine, that peradventure thou 
wouldst fall easier if thou didst use thy art to change this 
mountain into a molehill.” 
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The Scarabaeus of Serophis. 

Being the Authentic Account of Professor Miles Unthank of the Search for the 
Sarcophagus of Serophis, and the Theft of the Mystic Scarab, 
formerly in the British Museum. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of "The Mystery of Ah Jim,’’ "Submarine U 93," "The Race Round the World," etc. 

(Illustrated by George Soper.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW THE GODS OF THE NILE ENTERED THE LAND OF THB SEROPHIANS. 


HAT same morning we discussed 
our scheme in every detail. I 
explained to my companions 
the character and personalities 
of the ancient gods whom we 
intended to impersonate. I 
could see no reason why our 
plan should not succeed ; but 
it would certainly take some 
days to make our prepara¬ 
tions, and we therefore decided 
to move our bivouac, which 
was in a very conspicuous 
place, and to camp at the foot of the cliff. 

Crouch and MacAndrew descended the steps with the 
idea of selecting a camping ground, and presently returned 
with the news that they had discovered a cave, not far 
from the Colossi, in which we would be able to hide. 

Here we remained for a week, during which time we 
were busily engaged. Captain Crouch shot a hyena and 
made its head into a mask. He tried it on several times 
before he was satisfied, making sundry alterations. It 
laced up at the back, but was so cleverly made that the 
laces were completely hidden by the animal's hair, which 
was trimmed with a pair of scissors, in such a manner 
that the mask ceased quite naturally in the nape of the 
neck, a little below the place where human hair usually 
ends. 

The hawk and the ibis masks were tasks far more diffi¬ 
cult, which occupied Captain Crouch for several days. 
Since obviously the head of no hawk could fit a human 
being, Crouch shot a greater bustard, and sewed the 
feathers in a very natural way upon a piece of merino 
cut from a vest. He used as a model the head of a real 
hawk and was at the greatest pains to match the feathers. 

There was no difficulty in obtaining a specimen of the 
ibis, of which birds there was a great number upon the 
plain, especially in the vicinity of the river. In this country 
the scarlet ibis—one of the most beautiful of birds—was 


far more common than the well-known sacred ibis, which, 
at the time of rising of the Nile, abounds in Upper Egypt. 
From the top of the cliff we could see them through our 
telescope, walking with slow, deliberate steps upon the 
river-bank, or flying high in the air. 

Though the colour of the sacred ibis is mostly pure 
silvery white, the head and neck are black and devoid 
of feathers. We had no means of imitating this peculiar 
wrinkled skin. Hence Crouch was obliged to kill about 
six of them, the heads of which he skinned, sewing the 
pieces'together. He then made the long, curved beak of 
the animal out of a piece of hard black wood. The mask 
was attached to the beak by means of a number of small 
nails, which he extracted from the sole of his boot, a strip 
of skin being stitched over the nail-heads in order to hide 
them from view. 

The extraordinary life-like appearance of these three 
masks can scarcely be exaggerated. They were tried 
on again and again. Those who have read before of the 
exploits of Captain Crouch, will remember that he always 
carried about with him a case of glass eyes, by means of 
which he was wont to perform “ magic," to the astonish¬ 
ment of the savage races with whom he was brought into 
contact. He was therefore able to fit a pair of glass eyes 
to each mask, in which small holes were made in order 
to enable the wearer to see where he was going. 

In the meantime, Mr. Wang had been busy. It will 
be remembered that he had carried with him across the 
desert his make-up box, which he used for detective pur¬ 
poses ; and it was he who dyed our skins a rich walnut 
colour, similar to the complexion of the charioteer whom 
we had seen upon the plain. Our costumes presented 
no difficulty ; since obviously the less we wore, the more 
historically correct would we appear. Captain Crouch 
converted our shirts into kilts, similar to those worn by 
the Ancient Egyptians, which reached from the waist 
almost to the knee. As for myself, my head was shaven 
to the skull, my moustache and beard were cut off, and 
I was deprived of my gold-rimmed spectacles. 
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It was a strange procession that left the hill-top one 
evening, about an hour after sunset. The spectacle of 
Horus, Anubis and Thot, accompanied by an aged priest, 
all carrying modern knapsacks and rifles, would, I am sure, 
have appealed to the sense of humour of several of my 
former associates in the British Museum. Anubis had a 
telescope under his arm, and was actually smoking a 
pipe—the last pipe, as he told us, that he expected to smoke 
for many a day—a prognostication that proved by no 
means correct. Thot carried the medicine chest; and 
Horus, a pair of field-glasses slung across his shoulder. 

I had inspected my deities before setting forth ; and I 
must confess I was delighted with the result attained by 
Crouch and Mr. Wang. MacAndrew made a very impres¬ 
sive Horus. His great height was probably in keeping 
with Egyptian mythology ; for, I have noticed that Horus 
is generally represented as the tallest of the gods. Crouch, 
as Anubis, displayed much of the restless activity of the 
jackal ; whereas Mr. Wang, who was the stoutest member 
of the party, was well cast as Thot, the god of Hermopolis. 
Although it was I who led the party down into the plain, 
by way of the Road of Sitting Scribes, it was Captain 
Crouch, who will frequently be referred to as Anubis, 
who gave us our orders. 

We intended to reach a 
point not far from the vil¬ 
lage which we had marked 
down from the hill-top. 

Our plans had been care¬ 
fully made. This night’s 
work would prove whether 
or not our scheme was likely 
to succeed. 

We followed the road for 
about four hours, by which 
time it was nearly midnight, 
and a full moon high in the 
heavens. It was wonder¬ 
fully light, and we could 
see the stone Scribes very 
distinctly as we passed each 
pair upon our march. It 
was, indeed, the statues 
themselves that served to 
guide us to the place where 
we wanted to go. 

Though the night was cool, the journey was long, and 
I was glad when Anubis called a halt. We sat down, 
our knapsacks upon the ground. It was ludicrous to see 
Thot opening a tin of sardines, whilst Horus broke up the 
hard ship’s biscuits we had carried with us across the 
desert. The three gods then took off their masks and 
enjoyed a hurried meal. 

“ Now\ then, 1 * said Crouch, “ we have no time to lose. 
We may leave our baggage here. There is little chance 
of it being stolen, at this time of the night. Bring 
nothing but your revolvers, and keep them hidden from 
view." 

We rose to our feet and followed Anubis, wdio left the 
road and crossed a field of young growing wheat. In 
about five minutes we came to the river, and we had not 
walked more than two or three hundred yards along the 
left bank before we found ourselves confronted by a house. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to call it a “ hovel," 
for the doorway was so low that we had to stoop to enter. 
Inside, Thot turned on his electric torch. In the light 
we could see two men sleeping upon straw thrown upon 
the ground. They were evidently farmers or cowherds, 
for they were without ornaments of any kind. 

A charcoal fire in the middle of the room was still glowing, 
and by the side of it was a torch, made of rushes saturated 
in some kind of oil, or fat. Anubis stooped down, 
picked up the torch, and thrust it into the charcoal. It 
immediately blazed forth, flooding the interior of the 
hut with light. 

I took the torch from Crouch’s hand, and held it high 
above my head. 


The two sleepers had awakened. Suspecting robbery, 
they jumped to their feet, one man snatching up a boom¬ 
erang w’hich was ready to his hand, the other arming him¬ 
self with a large stone. It is impossible to describe the 
look of amazement that fell upon their features when 
they beheld my three companions. 

The stone and the boomerang fell to the ground. The 
jaw of one man dropped, and he stood staring at us, 
as if, on a sudden, he had been turned to stone. As for 
the other, he let out a shout of terror, and then flung 
himself upon the ground with his clasped hands above 
his head. 

" Horus ! " he cried. " Son of Osiris, who maketh the 
evening and the dawn, have mercy upon thy servant ! " 

It had been arranged that I should sf eak to these people 
in order to test my knowledge of their language. 

" Peace ! " said I. " Fear not. The gods of the Nile 
have not visited thy country that evil may befall thee." 

The man upon the ground dared not rise. The other, 
who still remained standing, turned his eyes upon me, 
and I saw that he understood. 

" Thou art a priest ? " he asked. 

" The great gods, Horus, Anubis and Thot," said I, 


" have journeyed from the land where they lived in by¬ 
gone centuries. Anubis stands before thee, who attended at 
the funeral rites of Osiris ; Horus, father of the morning 
and the evening, who maketh the sun to shine ; Thot, 
in whom is all living wisdom—they bring to thee know¬ 
ledge beyond even that known to thy forefathers. Osiris 
hath sent them, that they may be duly welcomed in the 
Temple of Ra, beneath which is the sarcophagus of Serophis, 
whose spirit endureth for ever." 

By the time I had finished this oration, which, it must 
be confessed, was something of an effort, the man who had 
prostrated himself upon the ground seemed to have re¬ 
covered himself. 

At all events, he suddenly sprang to his feet and rushed 
out of the hut, crying out, in a loud voice, that the gods 
had descended upon the earth and the end of the world 
was come ! 

The other cowherd—if such he was—on finding himself 
alone in the presence of such mighty deities, looked for a 
moment in a scared manner about him, and then, following 
the example of his companion, dived past the doorway and 
disappeared into the night. 

He had given me no opportunity of learning whether 
he had understood what I said ; for I had noticed that 
the two men had spoken with a very different pronuncia¬ 
tion from that used by myself. 

No sooner had the man left the room than Crouch turned 
to me. 

" Did you understand him ? " he asked. 

I explained that I had understood quite well, but that 
in several respects the language differed from that spoken 
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by the Ancient Egyptians, and the pronunciation was not 
at all as I had expected. 

" It has had the desired effect,” said Crouch. “ We 
are on a straight course. There's nothing for it but 
1 full steam ahead.* You say that the religious festivals 
of the Ancient Egyptians usually took place upon the 
river. It seems to me that all we have to do is to find a 
boat; and as we are on the outskirts of a village, there 
should be no difficulty about that.” 

We went out into the darkness, Anubis leading the 
way, and approached the village by way of the river- 
bank. We had not gone far before we found a boat, similar 
to those used by the Nile fishermen in ancient times. It 
was tied to a tree at a place where long rushes were growing 
out of the water. 

MacAndrew and Wang returned to the place where 
we had left our baggage and equipment, whilst Captain 
Crouch and I prepared the boat for the reception of such 
mighty deities as the three Ancient Egyptian gods. 

Our baggage was stored in the prow of the boat, and 
covered over with rushes, so as to form a kind of platform. 
Crouch tied a paddle to the stern to serve as a rudder, 
instructing me in the use of it. In the centre of the boat 
we erected an awning, and under this, upon a pedestal 
of rushes, we placed a small stone image of Osiris, which 
we had found in the cowherd's hut. 

It was well past midnight when we dropped down¬ 
stream. The river was very narrow, but fortunately the 
moon was bright, and I had no difficulty in steering. As 
Crouch explained, the^e was no hurry ; we just drifted 
upon the current, awaiting with no little anxiety whatever 
adventures might befall us on the morrow. 

During the journey, I had little opportunity of con¬ 
versing with my three companions, who were seated in the 
fore-part of the boat, between the image of Osiris and 
the raised platform in the bows. My mind was occupied 
with thoughts of the future. I could not help being amazed 
at our audacity. At the same, time, I also had leisure to 
admire the scenery, which was very beautiful in the moon¬ 
light. The windings of the river brought us frequently 
to the Road of Sitting Scribes, and the great stone figures 
looked grotesque and strangely impressive, silhouetted 
against the starry, tropical sky. 

We passed villages, fishermen's huts, and sometimes 
temples at the water-side. And as we progressed, the 
river broadened and the banks became higher. 

It was a land of mystery—a rich and fertile land. I 
noticed that each village we passed was larger than its 
predecessor. The houses were better built. But there 
was no one about; no signs of life were evident. These 
people were sleeping, little suspecting that three strangers 
from a far-off land had penetrated into the heart of their 
country, with the intention grossly to deceive them, dis¬ 
guised as the bygone gods, worshipped by their fore¬ 
fathers and themselves. 

I suppose that the river did not flow at a greater 
velocity than two or three miles an hour. We could not, 
then, have traversed more than a dozen miles before day¬ 
light discovered us upon our journey. The light flooded 
the east—a very beautiful sunrise that spread slowly 
across the plain, as if reluctant to meet the first rays 
of the sun that had already struck the crest-line of the 
mountains. 

As sodh as it was broad daylight, we proceeded to carry 
out our plan which, it must be remembered, had already 
been arranged in every detail. Horns, Thot and Anubis 
stationed themselves upon the platform in the peak of the 
boat, standing back to back, Horns in front, facing the 
way we were going. And a very commanding figure was 
MacAndrew, as the hawk-headed god of Ancient Egypt* 
In the new light of dawn, when a mist lay upon the river, 
the trio looked singularly mysterious, and it would not 
have been hard to believe that they were, indeed, super¬ 
natural beings, descended upon this earth from another 
world. 

The first man we encountered was a fisherman, 
spreading his nets upon the river-bank, that they might 


dry in the sun. No sooner did he behold us than he 
left his work and stared at us in amazement. Then, 
quite suddenly, he flung himself face downward upon 
the ground, and did not move again until we trere out of 
sight. 

A little farther on, we came upon a small boy, sitting 
under a tree. He was without clothes, and wore his hair 
in a large curl, falling over his right ear. When he saw 
us, he cried out in great alarm, and set off running towards 
a house in the distance, evidently with the intention of 
informing his mother that he had set eye^ upon Horus, 
Anubis and Thot. 

We then passed the house of some prince or potentate, 
upon the balcony of which was a young girl bedecked in 
jewellery. She wore a close-fitting cap, richly embroidered, 
beneath which a solitary curl appeared. There were 
bands of jewels upon her wrists, ankles and the upper 
parts of her arms, and several necklaces around her neck. 
When she set eyes upon us, she flung out her arms and 
uttered an incantation or prayer, which unfortunately 
I was unable to hear. 

We could not doubt that the news of our coming would 
spread through the country-side like wildfire. More than 
once, we saw people running from village to village, bearing, 
no doubt, the news that the gods had descended upon 
earth. We were approaching a small town, which had 
for some time been visible in the distance ; but long before 
we arrived there, a large crowd had gathered on both 
banks of the river, where the people awaited our arrival 
with mingled expectancy and trepidation. 

I admit my heart beat fast when I saw that there were 
at least three hundred people on the river-bank, and that 
most of them were armed. A word of warning came 
from the jackal’s mask that shielded the face" of Captain 
Crouch. 

” Stand fast! '* said he. ” Play your parts. Keep her 
in mid-stream, Professor, and announce our arrival.” 

I had prepared an oration, which I had by now learnt 
by heart, and as we drew nearer to the people, I shouted 
this at the top of my voice. I declared—and may I be 
forgiven!—that the great gods of the Nile, who had con¬ 
trolled the destinies of their forefathers in days gone by, 
had returned to the land of their beloved children, after 
an absence of many centuries. Their mission was a peace¬ 
ful one. The gods wished for the welfare of mankind. And 
much else to the same effect. 

The people were so anxious to behold us that they 
jostled one another upon the river-bank. I looked, and 
saw that the crowd was composed of all manner of persons, 
representative of almost every trade and class, and they 
were all dressed precisely after the manner of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Ancient Egypt. There were citizens with long 
skirts, carrying staffs in their hands. There were trades¬ 
men who had left their work; cooks, carrying the large 
fans with which they were wont to quicken their kitchen 
fires; there were scholars wearing long mantles, and a 
great number of women and children. On one bank 
of the river they stood before a high wall, beyond which 
was a palace, consisting of several dome-shaped buildings, 
and a larger one with a flat roof, in which there were 
several windows. 

I had many misgivings as to how my speech would be 
received, when I caught sight of a man dressed in the 
costume of a prince or magistrate,. who was standing 
upon the roof of the house. It was he who cried out 
loud enough for me to hear his words distinctly. 

” Horus, who slumbers within the souls of princes and 
princesses, has come to earth ! ** he cried. ” O Sero- 
phians, pay homage to the ancient gods of your fathers, 
that dwelt in the land of Egypt.” 

And immediately, the whole population prostrated 
themselves upon the ground. As for myself, I followed 
their example, though still retaining my grasp upon the 
rudder. As one man, Horus, Thot and Anubis lifted a 
hand, palm outwards, high above their heads, then slowly 
lowered it to the knee For in this manner, in Ancient 
Egypt, were salutations passed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW WE CAME TO THE CITY OF MITUNI-HARPI. 


N O sooner were we quit of the village than we ob¬ 
served the people get to their feet and hasten 
to their houses. Without doubt, before the 
sun set this day, the news of our arrival would 
have spread from one end of the country to the other. 
Indeed, the gates of the palace, where the magistrate 
lived, were presently thrown open, and a chariot dashed 
out and moved across the plain in a southerly direction. 
The charioteer drove at a furious rate, leaving behind him a 
long trail of dust. In a few hours, he would reach the capital 
beyond the mountains, with the amazing news that Horus, 
Thot and Anubis were journeying down the river, having 
returned to the earth where they had lived in ancient times, 
before wisdom and knowledge came to man. 

As the day advanced, the heat of the sun became intense. 
Fearing that I would get sunstroke, I seated myself in the 
shade of the awning; but my companions, standing upon the 
platform in the prow of the boat, had no protection from the 
sun except their masks. Moreover, by this time, they were 
both hungry and thirsty, since they could neither eat nor 
drink. 

After a while, we came to a great temple upon the river- 
bank ; and here we decided to disembark. There was a 
narrow back water that ran into the nave of the temple, 
and along this I was able to steer the boat. 

We found ourselves in a huge hall, the roof of which 
was supported by a series of stone pillars. These pillars 
were decorated with paintings and numerous hieroglyphics. 
At the head of the temple was an image of the goddess 
Isis, wearing upon her head two horns embracing the 
sun. She was seated in a very upright position, with 


her hands upon her knees. It was evident that to her 
sacred memory the temple was dedicated. 

There was no one within but a solitary priest, who 
showed his faith in the gods he worshipped by flying pre¬ 
cipitately at our approach. Upon the stone floor were 
several praying mats, and many low tables of stone or 
bronze. Around the ndve were about twenty smaller rooms, 
in which we discovered perfumes, flowers, and vessels 
containing food and wine—offered in sacrifice to Isis. 

It was in one of these ante-chambers that my three 
companions were able to enjoy a hearty meal, whilst I 
kept watch by the boat. We had hoped that we would 
be able to leave the temple without being molested ; but 
this was not to be. I heard the voices of people approach¬ 
ing from the south, and going to the entrance of the temple 
observed a small crowd advancing upon the river-bank. 

The procession was headed by a number of priests, 
shaven like myself ; and after them there followed a man 
who was obviously a personage of considerable importance. 
He wore a flying head-dress, a kind of cloak that was 
fastened across his forehead and fell down his back to 
the ground. His short skirts were richly embroidered. 
Across his right shoulder was the skin of a leopard, so 
disposed that the stuffed head of the animal was to the 
front and the four legs hung down from his waist. Though 
he was an old man, he walked erect, taking long strides. 
On beholding him, I marvelled at two things : his great 
breadth of shoulders, and the nobility of his countenance. 

I recognised him at once as a High Priest or prophet; 
and turning upon my heel, I hastened into the temple, 
where I warned my friends to put on their masks and 
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prepare themselves to meet one of the powerful men 

of the country. 

We entered the nave of the temple in the nick of 
time, and found the priests regarding our sacred 
barque—which was nothing better than a fisher¬ 
man’s boat—with undisguised curiosity and, per¬ 
haps, contempt. On the sudden appearance of 
my companions, however, their doubts must have 
vanished, for they at once prostrated themselves 
upon the ground. 

Summoning my courage, I bade them rise, 
and found myself confronted by the High Priest. 

I explained who we were, and then asked him 
for certain information, explaining that even 
the three gods themselves were strangers in 
the country. I was relieved to find that he 
understood me, and I found no great difficulty 
in comprehending his answer ; for—let me say it 
in all modesty—my knowledge of everything ap¬ 
pertaining to the Ancient Egyptians is unique. 

The man gave his name as Ahmosou, and he 
told me that—as I had guessed—he was the 
High Priest of the land, and presided over the 
Temple of Ra, in the city of Serophis. 

He spoke of the great Queen, Serisis, who had 
the beauty of Isis, and in whose soul lived Horus, 
who—though he could scarce believe the evidence 
of his eyes—now stood before him in the flesh. 

I asked Ahmosou what he did at a place 
so remote from the 
. city ; and he told 


Very alowly Crouch extended tu 


«« Nouhri stood his ground, though I could see that he was not a little dismayed 
his heart.” ( 5 cs page 224.) 
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me that he had been sent the day before by the Great 
Queen to the very temple in which we stood, in order to 
make an offering to Isis. Now that he beheld before 
.him Horus, the god of the heavens, Thot, the master of 
all magic, and Anubis, son of Neplithys—now that a 
miracle had come to pass, he knew that it had been the 
gods themselves who had given their message to the Queen. 
He looked in awe at Horus, and asked me if the gods 
could speak for themselves. 

I made answer that the gods would not deign to speak 
with ordinary mortals, but had ordained that I should 
be their mouthpiece. 

" What is thy name ? ” he asked. 

For a moment, I was at a loss for an answer. I had 
had so much to think of in regard to my companions, that 
I had neglected to remember that it would be necessary 
for me to have a name. Fortunately, at that moment, 
I remembered the name of a famous priest of Amen. 

“ Thothmes," said I. 

He bowed, as if in satisfaction. 

“ Whither do the gods journey ? " he asked. 

" To the Queen," I answered, and trembled as I said 
the word ; for I knew that now we were bound to brazen 
the whole thing out. 

Ahmosou indicated our boat. *' Do the gods journey 
in such a humble barque ? " he asked. 

I knew well how to answer such a question. 

" Did Osiris first traverse the sacred waters of the Nile 
in a golden barge ? " 

" O Thothmes," said he, " thou speakest words of 
wisdom." 

I explained that it was the will of the gods to travel 
southwards upon the current of the river, guided by no 
other hand than mine. He spoke of the glories of the 


city of Mituni-Harpi; and I told him that, if he wished 
it, if he would send one of the ceremonial barges up¬ 
stream, the gods would no doubt consent to enter the 
city with greater pomp and circumstance. I then asked 
that we might be left alone in the Temple of Isis until 
the cool of evening, when we would continue our 
journey. He replied that he would give orders to that 
effect. 

Throughout the whole of our conversation, I noticed 
that neither Ahmosou himself, nor the priests with him, 
dared to cast more than furtive glances at the three gods, 
whom they plainly held in the greatest awe. When our 
conversation was finished, the High Priest prostrated 
himself, and the others followed his example. Repeating 
the words after the High Priest, they offered up a series 
of prayers, which were so long that I thought they would 
never end. Then they departed, leaving us at the foot 
of the shrine of Isis ; and we were glad enough to get 
back to the privacy of one of the inner chambers. 

When the afternoon was advanced and the heat of the 
sun more bearable, we continued on our way, journeying 
down-stream, upon the winding course of the river. 

It was a kind of triumphal procession. News of our 
progress upon the river had spread to east and west; and 
since midday hundreds of people had gathered together, 
in order to see us pass. I was at first amazed at the size 
of the population—for the country did not seem to be over- 
populated. But my companions who, from their higher 
altitude, were able to see over the banks of the river, 
informed me that the peasants would gather to see us pass, 
and when we had done so, would hurry southward, cutting 


arm, and plased the palm of his hani quite gently upon the breastplate of the warrior, immediately above 
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off a bend of the river, so that they could witness our 
progress again and again. On each occasion, as we passed, 
they never failed to prostrate themselves in adoration. 

The whole of this evening, as we drifted down-stream, 
passing through a beautiful land, we were seldom out of 
sight of the Road of the Sitting Scribes. I think, in the 
whole country—even when I had seen all the marvels 
that it contained—there was nothing that impressed 
me more than this giants’ pathway, guarded throughout 
its length by those mute, insensible images, each of 
which seemed to be symbolical in itself of the eternity of 
the Past. 

Soon after nightfall, we beheld before us a great light 
upon the river, which was now* much broader, having 
been joined by several smaller streams. This great flare 
of light proved to emanate from hundreds of torches, 
carried by people in boats, who were singing so loudly 
that their voices were audible for miles. So far as 1 could 
make it out, it was a chant in honour of the three gods 
who were visiting the land of the Serophians. 

When we came into the light, I was hailed by my former 
friend, Ahmosou, who informed me that a large cere¬ 
monial barge was at the service of the deities. He said 
that that afternoon he had driven in a chariot to Mituni- 
Harpi, where he found that the Queen had already heard 
of our approach. Her Majesty sent word to the Great 
Gods that she was ready to do their bidding. If she had 
given offence, she begged for mercy. If she had done 
aught that was pleasant in the sight of Horus, or Thot, 
or Anubis, she prayed that it would be remembered. She 
had striven throughout her reign to rule wisely, for the 
good of her people, whom she had ordered not to be neg¬ 
lectful of the sacred rites of Ancient Egypt, nor to forget 
the divinities who had made the Pharaohs great. 

1 explained,to Ahmosou that the gods had nothing against 
Serisis, nor yet against any man or woman in all the country. 
But, at the same time, whilst I was speaking, I recognisrcl 
that I was face to face with a dilemma. How was I to 
navigate the huge barge I now saw before me ? And secondly, 
how were we to transport our baggage from the boat to the 
barge without arousing suspicion ? No doubt the Serophians 
would not be very much the wiser if 
they beheld rifles and cartridge-boxes 
and tinned provisions, and so forth; but 
they would not be able to reconcile such 
objects with what they knew of Horus, 

Thot and Anubis. 

I could not think how I was to get out 
of this difficulty, and I wished greatly for 
the advice of Captain Crouch or Mr. 

Wang, to whom, of course, in the 
presence of Ahmosou, I dared not speak 
m English. I therefore asked the High 
Priest if he would be so good as to with¬ 
draw, in order to let me hold converse 
with the gods. 

No sooner had he done so than I ex¬ 
plained the situation. MacAndrew, 

Crouch, and Wang remained standing on 
the platform, whilst I spoke to them 
from the body of the boat. Mr. Wang 
solved the problem at once. 

“It is clear," said he, “ that we our¬ 
selves cannot do the work. The people 
would not think much of Thot, if they 
saw him working like a coolie. You 
are quite right not to let them examine 
our baggage. The less they know, the 
better. At the same time," he continued, 

“ you will observe that the barge is about 
five times the size of the boat, and the 
whole of the centre is occupied by an 
awning, the ends of which can be closed 
like a tent." 

“Where," broke in Crouch, “once 
we are on board, we can take our 
masks off and eat like human beings. 


Perhaps I shall even get a chance of a smoke. But go 
ahead, Mr. Wang, I apologise for interrupting." 

“ You may also have observed," continued Mr. Wang, 
“ that these people have towed the barge down-stream 
by means of two long tow-ropes, one on either side of the 
river. Now, if a number of people came on board the barge, 
and they placed the tow-ropes under the keel of the boat, 
they could very easily lift the boat bodily into the barge." 

“ Capital ! " cried MacAndrew. “ And our work will 
be done for us in less than no time ! We can unpack the 
boat inside the awning." 

When we had finished our conversation, I called Ahmo¬ 
sou to me, and explained to him the wishes of the gods, who 
immediately stepped on board the barge and stationed 
themselves in the bows. The men who came on board 
were obviously afraid of the deities; but, acting under 
instructions from Ahmosou and myself, they very soon 
accomplished the work. I then told the High Priest 
that the gods desired a few men on board to navigate 
the barge, but that they would not be wanted for this 
until the following morning, as the gods desired to rest 
for the remainder of the night. 

So presently we were left alone, and busied ourselves 
unloading the boat. We made of our belongings a number 
of packages, each covered over with the rushes which we 
had found in the barge and tightly secured with ropes. 
I was amazed at the success of our enterprise. I have 
come to the conclusion that in this world there is nothing 
to equal audacity. Success comes to him who dares most. 
It is true we had been two days upon our journey, and 
had not vet arrived at the capital which was called Mituni- 
Harpi; but, so far, everything had worked with the sim¬ 
plicity of clockwork. Ahmosou was our friend. I had 
but to say what I desired, and it was done. When our 
work was finished, we were so tired that all three of us 
lay down beneath the awning and fell asleep. 

The gods of Ancient Egypt, like those of Greece and 
Rome, were invested with very human capabilities. They 
bad the same frailties and weaknesses as ordinary mortals ; 
and it was only natural, therefore, that Horus, and even 
Osiiis himself, should require sleep and food and raiment, 
as much as the poorest peasant. We 
arose refreshed, and ate some of the 
provisions we had found in the barge. 
And then the three gods issued from the 
tent and stationed themselves upon the 
raised prow, in the full light of the sun. 

If the first part of our journey had 
been a triumphal procession, I cannot 
find words to describe the final stage 
that led us in safety into the heart of 
Mituni-Harpi. 

We followed the course of the river, 
keeping the Road of Sitting Scribes to 
our left, whilst the mountains drew 
nearer and nearer upon the right. 

To the south, the river swept round the 
extremity of the hills, and we found our¬ 
selves in another plain, richer by far and 
more picturesque than that through which 
we had journeyed. 

There were hills and woods and towns, 
great roads, reservoirs and temples. It 
was like a land that one might see in one's 
dreams. Multitudes followed us; the 
river-banks were crowded. The barge 
of the High Priest, Ahmosou, went before 
us; and we were followed by other 
barges in which there were minstrels and 
singers, harpists and players upon the flute. 

The stern of the barge curved upward, 
and was fashioned in the shape of a lotus 
flower. The bows were in the shape of the 
head of a great ram, the horns slanting 
backward, maintaining a platform, upon 
which stood Horus, Thot and Anubis. As 
the people upon the river-bank prostrated 





“ ‘ What lies within ? * I asked, pointing to the bolted door.” (See page 226.) 


themselves, the gods saluted them by raising their right 
hands and lowering them to the knee. Of the three, I 
think Mac Andrew played his part best; there was some¬ 
thing very stately and condescending in the way in which 
he greeted the Serophians. He seemed to take the whole 
thing far more seriously than either Captain Crouch or 
Mr. Wang, the former of whom was always complaining 
that his jackal’s mask fitted too closely, and that he was 
scarcely able to breathe. 

It was on this day, when we first came upon the larger 
provincial towns, that we learnt that the Serophians 
employed as slaves a savage African race. They were 
strongly-made negroes, of the type that is to be found 
upon the Congo. I mention this because that morning 
my companions complained of the heat, and Ahmosou 
sent a gigantic slave on board the barge with a fan, in 
order that the three deities might not suffer from the sun. 

And then, after three days’ journey, we came to the 
city of Mituni-Harpi; and when I first set eyes upon 
that winder, I could not believe that I was not looking 
upon Thebes itself. The first houses we saw were built 
of earth, or unbaked bricks, thatched with the leaves of 
palm trees. But as we entered the city, we came upon 
squares and open places, where grew acacias and syca¬ 
mores. And though the streets became no wider, the 
houses were higher and more strongly built, until at last 
we found ourselves in the midst of a city of temples, palaces, 
and gardens. Each house was walled around, and in 
the walls there were massive doors of cedar-wood, studded 
with bronze nails, with great bronze handles and locks. 
I marvelled at the amount of fruit trees then in blossom ; 
the gardens were a mass of brilliant flowers. 

I believe that the sight of these wonders so affected me 


—or else it might have been the result of the heat of the 
sun—that I became dizzy. I remember that, on a sudden, 
our barge was brought to rest at the foot of a flight of 
stone steps leading up to a great building. On either side 
of the steps, ranks of warriors were stationed, brilliant in 
dazzling armour, holding in their hands spears, swords, and 
rectangular shields. 

The moment the barge stopped, there came a blast of 
trumpets from a body of men before the gates of the palace. 
Ahmosou ascended the steps, and at a word from him 
the gates were flung open wide, and we bel eld a beautiful 
garden in which were trees and vines. 

Down the centre of this garden was a path. I beheld 
a party approaching, which slowly descended the steps. 
Of that party—so amazed was I—and to speak the truth, 
so anxious—I observed only two people. One was a man 
of great stature, in armour of shining gold, who wore an 
insolent look upon his face, and who carried his chin in 
the air like one who is accustomed to command. The 
other was a woman ; and it was she who led the procession. 

She wore a tight-fitting dress that fitt3d her body very 
closely, and this was studded with jewels. Around her 
neck was a necklace, and around her wrists and ankles 
there were bands, all of which were studded with shining 
gems. Her hair w r as disposed in curls, and there was a 
band across her forehead, from which depended the jewelled 
head of a snake, in the centre of which was an enormous 
diamond. 

But it was her beauty, more than the richness of her 
attire, that attracted me. Here was another and far 
more beautiful Cleopatra. One glance was enough to 
assure me that this w r as Serisis, Queen of the Serophians, 
the descendant of the Pharaohs. 





OF NOUHRI. THB CAPTAIN OF THB HOST. 


the foot of the steps, Serisis, 
Queen of Mituni-Harpi, pros¬ 
trated herself in adoration 
of those whom she believed 
to be the gods of her fore¬ 
fathers. She then rose to her 
feet; and I saw that she was 
trembling with fear. 

In a voice that was singu¬ 
larly soft and low, she ordered 
those in attendance upon 
her to withdraw to a little 
distance; and with the ex¬ 
ception of the man in golden armour—who was so tall 
that the Queen herself did not reach to Lis armpits—all 
immediately obeyed her command. Then the Queen, 
clasping her hands together, addressed herself to me. 

" Do the gods wish to reside in Mituni-Harpi ? ” she asked. 

The moment she opened her lips, I observed a notable 
fact; she spoke in a language quite easy for me to under¬ 
stand, with a pronunciation such as I had always imagined 
the Ancient Egyptians used. It is, indeed, possible that 
she herself was descended in a direct line from the ancient 
Theban monarchs. I remembered the Deserters, mentioned 
by Herodotus ; and I wondered if this was a race de¬ 
scended from those Ancient Egyptians who had penetrated 
into the heart of Libya. 

I answered her question, telling her that, so far as I 
knew, the gods desired a refuge in the great Temple of Ra. 

" Then I am in truth blessed ! ” she cried. " And 
yet,” she added, ” I am afraid.” 

“ Great Queen,” said I, ” fear not. The gods come in 
peace.” 

She bowed her head, and I think was about to depart, 
when the tall man at her side stepped forward and 
regarded me in an insolent and somewhat threatening 
manner. 

” And who art thou ? ” he demanded. 

I thought it best not to show that I feared this man. 

" A priest,” I answered, ” as thou canst see for thyself.” 

He frowned. ” Thy name ? ” he asked. 

” Thothmes,” said I. 

” A great name, indeed ! And whence come you ? ” 

" I have been summoned from beyond the Wilderness,” 
said I, ” to attend to the wishes of the gods.” 

” What lies beyond the Wilderness ? ” he asked. 

"In the Wilderness reigns Sit, the lord of the sand, and 
Nephthys weeps, because her heart is empty. And beyond 
the Wilderness, there are men greater than thee, O Captain 
of the Host, mighty man of valour though you be ; and 
there is a God greater by far than Horus, Isis and Osiris, 
Who lives in all things, Who knoweth all things, Who 
slumbereth not nor sleeps.” 

“ And this God hath sent thee here ? '* he asked. 

At that, he turned upon the Queen. 

” This man speaks blasphemy,” said he ; " for we know 
that there is none greater than Osiris, the father of the 
gods.” 

" Peace, O Nouhri,* said the Queen, stretching forth a 


hand as if to restrain him. " Thou art ever violent, and 
speaketh without thought. This man, who hath travelled 
in the company of gods, is wiser far than thou, who art 
a soldier and naught else.” 

At those words the man flung himself about, as if in a 
temper, touching the handle of the great sword that hung 
at his waist 

"If evil befall thee, O Queen, blame not the Captain 
of thy Host. Whether these be true gods or not, I neither 
know nor care, since Nouhri troubles not any gods with 
prayers. But my warning to thee, O Queen, is to send 
them back whence they came ; for never, in the memory 
of man, have the gods walked upon the earth.” 

1 now knew in my heart that this man was like to be a 
constant source of danger to us, so long as we remained 
in the city. He alone was without the superstitious be¬ 
liefs that were held by all the people, from the Queen her«elf 
and Ahmosou, the High Priest, down to the lowest peasant. 

Captain Crouch, disguised as Anubis, had listened to 
the conversation that had passed between us, without 
being able to understand a word of it. He must, however, 
have gleamed the gist of our talk from Nouhri’s gestures 
and the expression upon his face. At any rate, he now 
played a bold card, and met with greater success than 
even he expected. 

Anubis, be it known, was the deity most closely con¬ 
nected with the tomb. It w r as he who was supposed to 
take charge of every mummy at the entrance to the grave. 
He stood at the Gate of the West, at the entrance of the land 
of sleep and heavy shadows. He was the child of the 
arid desert that was watered only by the tears of the goddess 
Nephthys. Of all the gods of Ancient Egypt, he was 
the most sinister, the most to be feared. 

Whilst we had been talking, the barge had been drifting 
nearer to the landing-stage at the foot of the steps, until, 
at last, it grated against the masonry. Crouch stepped 
ashore, and advanced towards Nouhri, the Captain of the 
Host. 

The Queen shrank back before him, seeking protection 
at the side of Ahmosou, the High Priest. Not only the 
priests and female attendants who stood upon the steps, 
but even the soldiers themselves, drew back, as the God 
of Death advanced. 

Nouhri stood his ground, though I could see that, in 
spite of his professed scepticism, he w'as not a little dis¬ 
mayed. Very slowly Crouch extended his right arm, 
and placed the palm of his hand quite gently upon the 
breastplate of the warrior, immediately above his heart. 
Then, with solemn dignity, he returned to the barge. 

There could be no doubt as to the significance of this 
warning. I saw with satisfaction that Nouhri was re¬ 
garded with horror. No doubt there were many there 
who considered him already a doomed man. And though, 
a few minutes before, his words had been brave and defiant, 
he was for the moment too taken aback to retain possession 
of his presence of mind. He glanced at the Queen, and 
then turned upon his heel and hastily ascended the steps, 
passing through the gates of the palace into the garden 
beyond. 
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When he was gone, the Queen turned to me. 

“ May the gods pay no heed to such words of blasphemy," 
she cried. " Nouhri is a great soldier, but a rash man. 
He feareth neither god nor mortal being. I know that 
Horus is the avenger of his father, and that Anubis is 
without mercy to them that have sinned. Let them 
turn a deaf ear to such impiety, for the heart of Serisis 
is at the feet of the great gods who ruled over Ancient 
Egypt.” 

I strove to comfort her with such words as I could, and 
then returned to the barge, accompanied by Ahmosou, the 
High Priest, in order to make our final journey to the great 
Temple of Ra. 

As we drew away from the foot of the steps, the beautiful 
Queen once more prostrated herself; and all her hand¬ 
maidens, the court attendants, and the soldiers of the 
guard, followed her example. 

We passed through the city as the sun was sinking in 
the west, and the red light was reflected upon the walls 
of the palaces and houses. This place contained all the 
wonders of Memphis, Thebes, and Sais. It was the civilisa¬ 
tion of the past—Ancient Egypt, with all her industry 
and vitality and ceremonious customs, lying buried and 


forgotten throughout centuries of time, cut off from modern 
civilisation and the evolution of the races, by a trackless 
burning desert. 

It was like a marvellous dream. As we drifted down 
the river in the midst of these wonders, I could not help 
thinking that, at any moment, I might awaken and find 
that I had fallen asleep in my. chair in the British Museum. 
How far away was I now from steam and electricity, a 
world of newspapers and printed books, and the thousand 
and one inventions of modern times ! And I remembered 
the story of Josephus MacAndrew, and marvelled at the 
man who had once rushed into the Museum, who had 
looked upon the same scene as I myself now beheld. He 
had never spoken of it; he had never written of it—except 
in the form of notes, hastily jotted down, such as were 
contained in his note-books. He had been foully done to 
death ; and had it not been for us, his secret would have 
died with him. Somehow’, 1 believed that we ourselves 
would never come forth from this place alive. It did not 
seem possible that we could live to relate the unbelievable. 
These were the thoughts that passed rapidly through my 
mind, as the barge came to rest, on the western side of 
the city, before the wondrous Temple of Ra. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

HOW WB WENT DOWN INTO THE TOMB. AND HOW PSARO RETURNED FROM HIS MISSION. 


ITHOUT doubt, the great 
Temple of Ra, in which we 
resided for the first part of 
the time we were in Mituni- 
Harpi, was the most magnifi¬ 
cent edifice in the city, not 
excepting the palaces of the 
n and of Nouhri, the commander 
e army. 

e temple, which was situated on 
1 to the west of the city, was 
[ied with colossal statues. It 
been built of stones from a 
neighbouring granite quarry, the majority of w’hich were 
of enormous size ; and I marvelled at the labour which 
had been necessary to convey them to the hill-top. 
Thousands of workmen must have been employed for 
years before the work was completed. At the entrance 
of the temple w r ere two huge andro-sphinxes ; w’hilst the 
pillars that supported the building, ranged on either side 
of the central hall, were at least ten yards in circum¬ 
ference, and must have exceeded two hundred feet in 
height. The architectural beauty of the entire build¬ 
ing exceeded anything of which I had ever heard—even 
those wonderful temples at Memphis, constructed by 
Amasis. 

Adjoining the central hall were several smaller rooms ; 
and one of these, wherein were found all manner of wines, 
perfumes and provisions, was allotted to my companions. 
The priests of the temple, of whom there were a great 
number, readily offered their services, and were only too 
willing to wait hand and foot upon such mighty deities 
as Horus, Thot and Anubis, whom they held in the greatest 
aw r e. 

For the first few days, everything went better than we 
had even dared to expect. Ahmosou himself was con¬ 
stantly inquiring after our welfare, and we received almost 
daily messages from the Queen. None the less, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, we were imprisoned. My companions 
w’ere not able tg leave the sacred precints of the temple, 
and only in the privacy of their own room could they take 
off their masks, in order to eat or drink. It w^as clear 
that this state of things could not continue indefinitely ; 
and MacAndrew was especially anxious to descend into 
the vaults, and to endeavour to obtain access to the sarco¬ 
phagus of Serophis, in whose memory the temple had been 
erected. 

I accordingly arranged with Ahmosou that this request 


should be granted ; and on a certain afternoon the High 
Priest himself conducted us to the hypogeum. 

Descending some steps at the back of the shrine of 
the sun-god, we found ourselves in a large, dome-shaped 
chamber. Passing thence to a smaller room, illumined by 
rush-light, w’e found ourselves before a gateway, guarded 
by two priests armed with swords. Ahmosou explained 
to me that two priests were always on guard, being re¬ 
lieved periodically at all hours of the day and night; and 
I remembered the words of the inscription on the scarab— 
" The watchers of the tomb of Serophis shall abide for 
ever I ” 

On the right-hand side of the gateway was an image 
of the sun-god, Ra, who seems to have been the Nome- 
god, or local deity, of Mituni-Harpi. It is not necessary 
here to explain the various forms in which the sun-god 
existed in Ancient Egypt. I have never, in- the course 
of my investigations, come across such another image as 
that which I beheld in the temple at Mituni-Harpi. It 
wopld be called, no doubt, Ra-Khopri. The meaning 
of Ra, the sun, is the creator, the giver of light, in 
an abstract sense. Khopri, on the other hand, repre¬ 
sents the earthly sun—" He who is.” The image was 
representative of a large winged beetle, holding in its 
forelegs, lifted above its head, an enormous disc, re¬ 
presenting the sun. At the foot of the image was the 
figure of a man kneeling, with his left hand held out 
before the god with palm uppermost, as if beseeching 
alms. 

On the opposite—that is to say, the left—side of the 
gateway w’as a tab!e of hieroglyphics and ideograms, by the 
side of which stood the figure of a Pharaoh or emperor— 
he, no doubt, who had invented this extraordinary piece 
of mechanism, the secret of which we were afterwards to 
discover. 

I examined the table with the greatest interest, never 
before having seen anything like it. I observed that each 
hieroglyphic or ideogram had been carved and painted 
upon a small stone wheel, which revolved w’ithout difficulty 
—a circumstance which, at the time, I was quite at a loss 
t6 explain. 

Turning to the High Priest, I asked him if he would be 
so good as to inform me of the meaning of this extraordinary 
inscription, which I found impossible to translate, though 1 
am w r ell acquainted with hieroglyphics. 

Ahmosou shook his head. 

" That is a secret, brother," said he, " known not even 
to the Priests of the Tomb. Even I do not know’ it." 

15 
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I regarded the narrow door, situated between the image 
of the sun-god and the table. I saw that this door was 
exceedingly strong, and was bolted by means of several 
bronze bars which, fixed into the solid stone on either side, 
passed through staples in the door itself. 

“ Then, there is no means of entering ? ” I exclaimed. 

" None,’* said Ahmosou ; “ unless the gods themselves 
know the Secret of the Tomb.” 

“ I have heard it said,” said I, " that the scarabauis 
is the key which unfastens the lock.” 

" The scarab;eus, alas,” said Ahmosou, ” has been stolen! 
A few years ago, a man came here who was a stranger 
from a distant land. He gained access into the temple, 
and by means of, some drug succeeded in entering the 
sarcophagus, from which he stole the scarab.” 

” Then,” said I, ” the tomb is sealed for ever ? ” 

Ahmosou smiled. ” Until the scar.dxeus,” said he, 
” returns to the Tomb of Serophis. The thief escaped, 
though Nouhri, the Captain of the Host, pursued him, 
even into the midst of the Wilderness.” 

“ What lies within ? ” I asked, pointing to the bolted door. 

“ The mummy of Serophis,” said 
Ahmosou, ” and all the wealth of 
ancient Thebes.” 

M To whom belongs this treasure ? ” 

M To Serophis,” said Ahmosou. "It 
belongeth to the dead. Though—I 
say it in secrecy—Nouhri covets it. 

He is a man who fears neither the 
gods nor the spirits of his fathers. 

When the white thief stole the scara- 
baeus, Nouhri swore an oath, upon his 
sword and buckler ; for, he swears not 
by Osiris or Amen. He swore that he 
would bring back the scarab to Mitnni- 
Harpi; and many years ago he sent 
into the Wilderness one who has the 
reputation of being a wizard, whose 
knowledge exceedeth that of ordinary 
men. This man's name is Psaro. 

Many moons have gone, and Psaro 
has not returned.” 

When I heard the name, it was as 
if* a blow had been struck me. I 
remembered what old Hayward had 
told me concerning Josephus Mac- 
Andrew’s entry into the British 
Museum. The scarab had been left 
in Hayward's possession, with the 
words, “ Beware of Psaro I ” I re¬ 
membered my own fears, when I sat 
alone in the solitude of my study and 
heard, as it were, a voice of mystery 
whispering in my ear that same sinister 
warning. 

Could it be, I thought, that Psaro 


myself with the assurance that'my fears had run away 
with my imagination. I little knew how near the climax 
was. For when we had returned to our upper chamber, I 
received a message from Nouhri himself, instructing me 
to go at once to his palace, which was upon the left 
bank of the river, immediately opposite the palace of 
the Queen. 

He had sent his own state barge in which to conduct 
me down the river ; and ten minutes later, I found myself 
in the presence of the Captain of the Host. 

We were in a small chamber, hung with draperies, at the 
end of which was a curtain. Nouhri, having put aside his 
golden armour, was robed in a toga of the finest linen. I 
found him stretched at full length upon a couch, with a 


“ * Psaro I * he cried. 1 Look well at this so-called priest.’ ” (S<?« page 227.) 


was actually the man who had mur¬ 
dered Josephus in his house in 
Bloomsbury ? Was it this man who 
had the reputation of being a wizard, 
who had sprinkled milk upon the floor, and drawn the 
head of the jackal-headed god ? Then, as my fears surged 
within me, I remembered the two men who had tracked 
MacAndrew and myself as far as Malta. I turned again 
to Ahmosou, the High Priest; and my heart was beating 
rapidly. 

” What like a man is this Psaro ? ” I asked. 

“ It is many years since I set eyes upon him,” said the 
priest; “ but the face of Psaro one is not likely to forget. 
He is an old man now, but he is older than he looks. There 
is no hair upon his head.” 

" Has he a scar upon his face ? ” I asked ; for I could 
not contain my curiosity. 

Ahmosou looked at me perplexed. I was conscious of 
a feeling of profound relief when Ahmosou shook his head. 

“ He has no scar,” said he. 

So I thought I was on a false scent. I comforted 


flask of Serophian wine upon a small table at his elbow. 
When I entered, he neither saluted me nor troubled to rise. 
With a careless gesture of the hand, he motioned me to 
a chair ; and since I remained standing, he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

” As you wish,” said he. ” Though it is not meet that 
the priest of gods should stand before a leader of men.” 

There was an ironic smile upon his face that I could 
scarcely fail to observe. 

“ Humility goeth well with priesthood,” said I. 

” That may be so,” he answered. ” It ill befits a 
soldier.” 

Then he turned upon me with a frown. 

“ Do you know my power ? ” he asked. 

M I know that thou art Captain of the Host, the leader 
of the Queen's army, the most mighty man of valour in 
all this land.” 
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" Think you,” he asked, M would the Queen herself 
oppose me ? ” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ” When the gods came to 
the palace steps,” said I, ” in my poor thinking, the 
mighty Nouhri found no favour in the eyes of the 
Queen.” 

He laughed. " The Queen fears me,” said he. ” For 
the moment, she had a greater fear of the ancient gods of 
Egypt. She shall learn the extent of her own foolishness. 
Anubis has touched me, and I live.” 

” And yet may die,” said I ; for I was determined 
to brazen the whole thing out. 

He smiled and drank a cup of wine. " Listen,” said 
he. ” I desire to question thee.” v 

I bowed, as if I acquiesced. At the same time, I felt 
intuitively that we were approaching dangerous ground. 

M O Thothmes,” said he, “I am a plain man and desire 
a plain answer. As becomes a soldier, I come straight 
to the matter at issue.” 

” For myself,” said I, ” I believe in honest speaking.” 

” That is, indeed, well,” he answered. ” Tell me. Dost 
thou know aught of the scarabaeus of Serophis ? ” 

Fortunately my skin was dyed with the admirable mix¬ 
ture concocted by Mr. Wang. Otherwise, I have little 
doubt that he would have seen me blanch. 

” I understand,” said I, “ that many years ago it 
was stolen from the tomb. I understand also that 
the scarab is the key by which alone the tomb may 
be opened ? ” 


” You understand much,” said Nouhri, without answer¬ 
ing my question. ” Who gave you this information ? ” 

” Ahmosou,” I answered. 

” A High Priest,” said he, “ may be an old fool. 
Ahmosou knoweth by heart the legends of the gods, but 
he knoweth nothing of the heart of a man. Now I, Nouhri, 
am cast in a different mould. I have heard it said that 
Horus was the son of Isis and Osiris, and Anubis, the 
son of Nephthys, the weeping woman ; and if these be 
the tame gods that follow thee like sheep, I have no need 
to repent me that I never wasted time in prayer. I would 
judge a god,” he cried, springing to his feet, “as I would 
judge a man. And now, O Thothmes, it is thyself whom 
I will judge.” 

At that, he strode across the room to the curtain, which 
he hastily pulled aside; and there stepped forth one whom 
I had seen before. It was as if my heart had sprung into 
my mouth. I found it almost impossible to breathe. 

” Psaro 1 ” he cried. ” Look well at this so-called 
priest, and judge him for what he is.” 

I had scarcely the courage to look the man who con¬ 
fronted me in the face. I had recognised him at a glance. 
The lean, shrivelled form—the bald head—the wrinkled 
face—the cruel, gleaming eyes. This was the man whom 
Captain Crouch and myself had first observed on board the 
‘ Westmoreland.' It was he who had stolen the scarabaeus, 
who in turn had been robbed by Mr. Wang in the under¬ 
world of Malta. In all probability the flayer of Josephus 
Mac Andrew stood before me. 


(To be continued.) 


More War Medals and Ribands. 

By CAPTAIN V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN. 


T HE riband of the British War Medal was officially issued 
for the Peace Celebrations in July 1919. It is orange 
in the centre, watered, with stripes of white and black 
on each side and borders of royal blue. (See Fig. 1.) 
The medal is circular in shape, and bears on the reverse the 
effigy of St. George, holding a short 
sword in his hand aiid mounted on 
a charger. One foot of the latter is 
placed on a shield emblazoned with 
the Prussian Eagle, and the sun in 
full splendour is seen at the top. 
The dates of the war appear on 
each side. (See Fig. 2.) 

This medal is awarded to all 
officers and men who left their 
native shores in any part of the 
British Empire, whether they 
eventually entered a theatre of 
war or not. Men who left the 
United Kingdom to garrison any part of the British Empire, 
and equally men from the Dominions who came to this country 
but did not later go to France, will therefore be entitled to this 
medal. Service in different parts of the United Kingdom does 
not count. Women are also entitled to it, if they were enrolled 
under a direct contract of service for service with the Imperial 
Forces. The medal is in silver for the above and in bronze to 
all British subjects who were enrolled in native labour corps 
units and who served in theatres of war. The question of bars 
is still under decision, while a further announcement may be 
made affecting a home service medal. 

The Allied, or " Victory " Medal (to give it the correct title) f 
was decided upon at the Peace Conference in Paris in March 
1919. The riband, identical for all the allied countries, con¬ 
sists of two rainbows joined in the centre with red. The shades 



Fig. 1. 

Riband of British War Medal. 


run from purple at each edge, through blue, green, yellow and 
orange to the red in the centre. 

The medal is to be circular and struck in bronze, with a plain 
rim. An artist of each country will design the details, but the 
medals of the Powers are to be as nearly identical as possible. 
The lines of the design are :— 

Obverse .—A winged figure of Victory, full length in the centre 
and full face ; tAe borders and background plain without 
either inscription or date. 

Reverse .—To bear the inscription “ The Great War for Civili¬ 
zation " translated into the different languages, and either 
the coats of arms or the names of the different allied 
and associated Powers. 

Each Government is to have an entirely free hand to decide 
the lines on which this medal is to be distributed, but the hope 
was expressed that it 
should, as far as 
possible, be associated 
with actual fighting. 

In addition a “ Mer¬ 
cantile Marine War 
Medal ’* has been in¬ 
stituted. The riband 
of this is red and 
green, with a narrow 
white stripe separat¬ 
ing the two colours. 

This riband, together 
with that of the “ Vic 
tory " Medal referred 
to above, has been il¬ 
lustrated on the “ Mer 

chant Navy Plate *’ Fig. 2 . 

(December number). British War Medal (Reverse). 
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Strikes have been very much to the front while this and the 
previous number of the " B.O.P.” were being sent to press. 

This fact, together with a newspaper cutting, 
WHEN THE forwarded me by a foreign reader, has set 

SCHOOL WENT me thinking of school strikes, or rebellions, 

ON STRIKE. of the past. At Eton the greatest outbreak 

occurred in 1768, when the then head, 
Dr. Foster, flogged a praeposter for an alleged minor offence. 
The rest of the praeposters resigned in a body and were ordered 
by the Head to leave the school. This they resolved to do, and 
in due course, with their adherents, about one hundred and sixty 
in all, the boys marched to Maidenhead. There were noisy 
demonstrations and much speech-making, but in the end the 
strikers were compelled to return to Eton to be punished ; most 
were well flogged for their escapade. Rugby had its strike in 
1797, the origin being the punishment of a boy who had bought 
some gunpowder in the town from a grocer, which fact the latter 
denied. The boy was accused of having lied and was flogged. 
Tfis schoolmates, in revenge, made an assault on the unpopular 
igrocer’s premises, and were duly arraigned before the Head. 
They stoutly refused to pay for the damage done, and, antici¬ 
pating sterner measures, started an open rebellion. A magistrate 
eventually had to read the Riot Act to the boys, who were 
outwitted by a strategic move and compelled to surrender* 
Many other big schools have their records of outbreaks, often 
based on good cause. But it is not generally known that'' barring 
out ” was originally an innocent custom. It goes back histori¬ 
cally several centuries. So far back as 1558 the school at Witton, 
Cheshire, bore this remarkable clause on its statutes : "A week 
before Christmas and Easter, according to the old custom, the 
scholars shall bar and keep forth the schoolmaster, in such sort as 
other scholars do in great schools.” At Bromfield School” barring 
out ” was an annual custom which took place at the beginning 
of Lent. These demonstrations were not the occasion of any 
disorder, but seem to have been the perpetuation of an estab¬ 
lished holiday. Once, it is recorded, a ” barring out ” of a serious 
nature ended in a fatality. This happened long, long ago in 
Edinburgh. There was a quarrel between the scholars and the 
Town Council over a question of holidays. The boys refused 
to parley with the town authorities and locked themselves 
within the school buildings. At nighttime an attempt was 
made to force an entrance into the school. In the general 
excitement one of the rebels fired a pistol and a bailie was shot 
dead. 

* * * 

Yet another interesting note from a reader comes to hand 
from Lonely Mine, Southern Rhodesia. ” I have read about 


your Indian games in the * B.O.P.\” writes Thomas Patrick 
Taggart, ” and 1 thought that you would like to hear of a game 
that I have seen the Matabele play. It is 

A NOVEL called * S P ear BaU/ This is the Way in 

MATABELE which the natives play the game: A bulb 

BALL GAME. is d U g up out of the ground, and the Kaffirs 

arc armed with spears made of wood. A hard 
place is chosen, usually a road or an old piece of mcalie land. 
Then the natives line up on each side and the ball (i.c. the bulb) 
is rolled up the middle between them. As it so progresses, it is 
speared by the Kalfirs on each side, a hit being counted as one 
point. If a Kaffir gets five or ten points and then makes a miss 
while another player scores, the first loses a point and the other 
gains it. The winner, of course, is the one who records the 
largest number of hits. In the Matabele language the game is 
called ' Boo boo Insemma.’ ” 


“ The Word that Endureth ”: this is the never-dying and 
priceless promise of Holy Writ. In reference to which I only 
wish that every boy could read the ” Popular 
SENDING Report,” as it is called, of the British and 

GOD’S WORD Foreign Bible Society for the year 1918-19, 

TO ALL LANDS. which lies upon my table. For in that 

100-page booklet there is packed such a 
wealth of splendid suggestion as is warranted to make any 
reasonable fellow set to work thinking hard about the future of a 
world that has been turned topsy-turvy by war; and that is a 
topic that concerns all of us, boy and man alike. As I say, I 
should like you all to read the report, which is published by the 
Society at the Bible House, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
And, as showing something about the activities of the Bible 
Society, I will, though necessarily very briefly, mention one or 
two of the multitude of engrossing details that the report 
contains. 

During the long coursp of the War, from August, 1914, to 
November, 1918, the Bible Society was able to publish the 
Scriptures in thirty-five fresh languages. This means an average 
of one new version every seven weeks, issued while the nations 
of the world were at death grips. All these translations are 
for use in mission work overseas, among Moslem or heathen 
peoples, and nearly all of them are in languages previously un¬ 
written. The truly world-wide scope of the Society appears 
when w-e note that tw'enty-one of these languages are African, 
ten are Asiatic, tw*o are spoken in islands of the Pacific, and 
two belong to South America. 

All of us have heard much concerning missions to the heathen. 
We know how strenuously the good work goes on of giving the 
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Bible to the black man, of teaching the word of God in Africa 
and in Asia and in Polynesia. But, certainly, fewer of us are 
aware of the great field for missionary effort that lies nearer to 
us in the Near East of the Continent of Europe. That fact stands 
out clearly when we come to consider such evidence on the sub¬ 
ject as is provided by the Religious Tract Society and the Bible 
Society'. Between the Baltic and the .Egean there exists a 
strange medley of races and languages, and in this arena for 
effort these Societies have been striving for many years. 

For the Czechs the Bible Society has provided and sent out 
2,000,000 copies of the Scriptures in Bohemian ; for the Magyars, 
nearly 3,000,000 books in Hungarian ; for the Poles, nearly 
2,000,000 books in Polish ; for the Rumanians, 1,200,000 
volumes in Rumanian ; for the Serbs and Croats, 1,280,000 
books in Serbian—not to mention 1,200,000 books in modem 
Greek, 224,000 books in Slovenian, 177,000 in Slovak, 90,000 
in Albanian, 550,000 in Lettish, 200,000 in Lithuanian, 244,000 
in Esthonian, 270,000 in Ruthenian, and 850,000 in Bulgarian. 

As is known to most people, the Bible Society exists for a 
single object. It publishes everywhere the one Book that can 
be called universal—the Book which declares that God has made 
of one blood and loved with one love all races of men. Won¬ 
derful as are the achievements of the Bible as a book, did you 
know that it has recently done duty as a guide-book ? As a 
matter of fact, British soldiers serving in Palestine realised 
that the Bible is the indispensable guide-book to the Holy Land. 
The demand for the cheap pprtable edition of the English Bible, 
with maps, which was specially prepared by the Society for 
our troops as they advanced into the Holy Land, increased so 
much that the only difficulty was to obtain sufficient supplies 
in time. In three weeks orders were received at the Port Said 
Bible House for over 50,000 copies. One division alone ordered 
4,500. A Soldier’s Bible Class was started and carried on at 
Bethlehem. 

Nothing that is recorded in this notable report is more remark¬ 
able than the mass of testimony showing how the world’s soldiers 
and sailors prize their Testaments and Bibles. These are men 
who have stood face to face with the utmost horrors of life, and 
as such they are the better able to instantly grasp the full import 
of the Bible’s promise of Life Everlasting. From India, Ceylon, 
Japan, Korea and China, Egypt, Abyssinia, and all over Africa, 
Syria, Sumatra, on the Amazon, and from the Cree Indians in 
Canada, evidence finds its way into the pages of this report, 
telling of the good work done by the Bible Society and of the 


blessings of belief in the Bible. It is a heartening record of 
signal service in the cause of the Master, and a reminder, if such 
were needed, that the Word does, and will, endure. 

* * * 

On page 199 of this number will be found a full-page drawing 
by Mr. Algernon Black, depicting some hats and helmets of 
various periods. I think a few notes on the 
SOME OLD- subject will help the reader to follow the 

TIME HATS picture more clearly. Very noticeable, next 

AND HELMETS. to the peaked hats of Henry IV’s reign, are 
the Tudor bonnets of velvet and satin 
which came in with Henry VII. The ” Chapeau Henri Quatrc ” 
was introduced into England from France in James I's reign, 
and was the precursor of the Cavalier hat and the later wideawake. 
In Cromw'ell’s days the Puritans elected to wear a hat w r ith a 
high crown and a stiff brim. From the broad brims after¬ 
wards affected during the Restoration, came the cocked hat, 
a development of the practice of looping up these brims in 
different " cocks.” The beaver of bell-shaped pattern came in 
with the Prince Regent, about 1815 ; and the well known silk 
hat dates from 1840, when it reached this country from Italy, 
via France. With respect to the helmets, the dates or periods 
given beneath each will serve to identify them. Fashions 
changed freely with the centuries and with the advancement in 
the manufacture of weapons. Any boy interested in this subject 
can see fine specimens of helms at the British Museum and the 
Wallace Collection in LondoD. 

* * * 

Very many fellows, I am sure, will be keenly interested in the 
series of articles on running and jumping, by Capt. F. A. M. 

Webster, which commences in next month's 
THB MARCH number of the “ B.O.P.” The first article 

NO. OF THE will deal with ** Middle distance Running 

“B.O.P.” and Hurdling,” and will be illustrated. In 

the same issue will appear the following :— 
“Mountain Racing”; "Simeon Rycroft’s Opportunity” (a 
complete story) ; " In the Captain’s Den ” ; " The Wizar^ Up- 
to date ” ; and " The ‘ B.O.P.' Stamp Corner.” Further instal¬ 
ments will be given of the splendid new serials, while all the 
regular features will be included. The presentation plate in the 
March number, by the way, is to be a stirring football picture 
by Ernest Prater, entitled " Well Tackled ! ” 

A. L. H. 



THE CYCLOPLANE. 



THE 11 B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

VTlHE League 0 ! Friendship was founded 
* in 1912 with a view to its forming 
a bond of union between readers of the 
"B.O.P.” the world over. Its ideals 
are those of the paper which for so 
many years has stood for all that is 
highest and purest and best in life. 
Without binding its members to any 
definite vows the League calls on its 
supporters to lead a clean, manly, 
Christian life, to be active workers for 
good in the world, not to be slackers or 
merely passive lookers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card 
bearing his name and number on the 
League register. For those who desire 
some form of recognition, badges have 
been prepared in the shape of brooches 
for cap or coat, watch-chain pendants, 
and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. 
each, post free. Applications for member¬ 
ship and for badges should be addressed to 
the Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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@h e extra items 



I T strikes me that most of the Belmont College yarns 
I’ve spun you, so far, have been a bit too private ; 
that's to say, they have all concerned me, personally, 
and my particular pals—Plunket and Gatty and 
Jeffries, and one or two other fellows—but had precious 
little to do with the Coll, as a whole, beyond the bare fact 
that most of the events happened in term-time, and there¬ 
fore at Belmont. However, in the case of the affair I'm 


A SCHOOL STORY 

D.A POCOCK. 


—well, either they rowed about the practising, like cat 
and dog, or else he didn't share it, that was all, and 
had to barge in with somebody else. As goes without 
saying, Seaton had very little to do with the life of 
Belmont, except when there was a concert on ; but 
all the people who did come across him in any way 
seemed to think the less the better. 

So you can imagine what the feeling of the Coll, 
was when we suddenly learnt that old Seaton was to 
appear in public life, as it were, inasmuch as he'd 
got his prefect's cap, and almost at the same time 
heard that he'd been made Head of the Musical 
Society. 

I overheard Mr. Mallowe (our House-master) say 
that he hoped being made a prefect would “ bring 
Seaton out of his shell " a bit. And so it did; but 
(as with “a too-long-opened oyster”), seeing what he 
was like when he emerged, he'd a jolly sight better have 
stayed inside. 

He was an awfully conscientious beggar, and I believe 
he had a tremendous idea of doing his new monitorial 
duties ; but,he’d got about as much tact as a hippopotamus, 
so you can just imagine the hopeless hash he made of it 
all. His one idea of keeping order, and all that, was to 
be perpetually jumping on everyone for next to nothing— 
and naturally we weren’t going to stand that from anyone, 
let alone old Seaton. So there were ructions—my word, 
there were ! 

The people who had the best chance of getting their 
own back out of old Seaton were the members of the 


setting out to tell you about this time, it’s all quite different; 
for, although I was certainly mixed up in it—rather ex¬ 
citingly, too, as you will see—still, so was every single 
chap in the whole of the Coll, before we were through 
with it: it was a thoroughly Belmontian affair from start 
to finish. 

It all began through Seaton Major being so deadly 
unpopular. I've never had occasion to mention him to 
you before; but, then, he was about the last kind of fellow 
who w r ould have been mixed up in adventures of our sort; 
and, besides, he was a senior, and nearly at the top of the 
Sixth, so he naturally wouldn't have had much to do 
with us —Jeffries and Co. 

His distinctions were twofold : (i) that of being a musical 
genius—the only one Belmont had ever possessed—and ( 2 ) 
of being more universally barred than anyone else in the 
entire Coll. 

Not, you understand, that he ran amuck in any way, 
or was at all like the bad bully of the conventional type of 
school story; indeed, I can't say that, personally, I’ve ever 
encountered anyone who was, outside those books. It 
was just that he was so peculiarly hopeless at getting on 
with people. He was a thorough swot—a regular book¬ 
worm, and a worm in most other ways too—or so we 
thought at that time ; and, outside work, his sole interest 
in life seemed to be his everlasting fiddle. He didn’t care 
a hang about cricket or footer (which may have been as 
well, considering what his play was like), or anything else 
of a decent, out-door kind, but used to give up every spare 
minute he had to fiddle-practice, so that the poor wTetched 
chaps who had the study next to his were nearly sent dotty 
by it; while as to whoever had to share Seaton’s own study 


Musical Society ; for, as we proved when we got up our 
band (which you may perhaps remember my telling you 
about), it’s wonderful what can be done on musical— 
or rather unmusical—lines to make a musician squirm. 

I didn’t belong to the society myself, but Gatty did, and 
used to tell me he thought every practice that poor 
old Seaton would go into convulsions with rage before it 
was over; and from the remarks we used to hear the 
members making to each other when they were getting 
ready (such as ” Give us the A, old man! —I want to get 
my fiddle tuned well out of tunc—And don’t forget to crash 
down on a wrong chord at the end of that song—And take 
the dominant note flat!”), we gathered that the practices, 
as-carried on under its new Head’s auspices, were distinctly 
lively functions. So that, as you can imagine, the chaps 
who didn’t belong to the M S., but had to put up with the 
nuisance Seaton made of himself monitorially as best they 
might, were simply green with envy of those who did belong. 

However, at the end of term our chance came unex¬ 
pectedly. The usual concert was being got up, in which, 
you see, there are always special songs and choruses—and 
most notably ” Dulce Dornum "—in which it’s the custom 
for everyone in the whole Cd}l. to join ; and, to our immense 
joy, old Seaton, who, besides being a perfect crank about 
music, had the musical reputation of Belmont tremendously 
at heart, rashly undertook to train the whole lot of us. 

We fairly jumped at the offer, which we foresaw would 
afford opportunities for a simply priceless rag ; and I 
shan’t forget in a hurry what ” Dulce Dornum, *' as rendered 
at the first special practice, sounded like l As for poor 
old Seaton, he looked positively dazed by it. 

"You—you—you’re making a p-perfect pandemonium ! " 
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he sputtered, looking purple in the face, and brandishing 
his conductor’s baton as if he would have liked to go for 
us with it. “ D-do you mean to say you think you can 
inflict that on the audience—that—that—ape-house yowl¬ 
ing ? I—I believe you’re doing it on purpose. Try again!*’ 

So we tried again—with gusto—and succeeded beyond 
our wildest hopes. In vain Seaton tried blustering and 
arguing and persuading and explaining and raving—any¬ 
thing and everything—to reduce the thing to harmony ; 
and then, suddenly (you must remember he had had not 
only this particular show, but all the more private “ doings " 
the Musical Society 
had given him, to 
work him up to it), 
he flung the baton 
down. 

" All right, then, 
you — asses ! ” he 
stormed. " Then, if 
you mean to sing 
that song like that, 
all I’ve got to say is 
you shan’t sing it at 
all! As Head of the 
Musical Society, I 
forbid you to sing 
‘ Dulce Do- 
mum ' at the 
breaking - up 
concert this 
term ! ” 

The de¬ 
claration sent 
an electric 
shock all 
round the 

room; for you see, to conclude 
our concert with “ Dulce Domum,” 
sung all together, was counted part 
of the regulation ceremony of 
breaking-up (a thing which, if 
Seaton had only realised it, we shouldn’t have 
dreamed of ragging over when the actual concert 
arrived), and had been for years—and you know 
what school customs are when they’ve become traditional 
like that. The laws of the Medes and Persians were 
nothing like as inviolable 

So we fairly gasped ; and “ We jolly well shall sing it, 
just as ijsual, and you can’t stop us ! " Harris, a senior, 
blazed out, expressing the general feeling in a nutshell. 

" Nol ” retorted Seaton, looking tight-lipped and queer, 
“ I can’t exactly stop you ; but I can, and I will, tell 
Mr. Fisher ” (the master who always helps to get up the 
concerts) ,c that I’ve forbidden it to be sung, and I know 
—and so do you—that he’ll support my authority ; so 
if you do choose to make that or any other unseemly 
disturbance, you can take the consequences. Meantime, 
there will be another practice at the same time to-morrow, 
and I shall expect you all to attend," with which mani¬ 
festo he stalked out of the room and slammed the door on us. 

You can picture the sort of commotion he shut it on. 
Urquhart, our school captain, who might have felt bound 
to keep things quiet, wasn't there, and the rest of us fairly 
let ourselves go. " The cad ! The sneak ! Thinking he’s 
such a sultan he can stop ‘ Dulce Domum '! We're jolly well 
going to sing it if we choose ! " resounded on all sides. 

“ And as we choose, too ! I bet it will be an epoch- 
making business this concert," Babington prophesied. 
“ Old Seaton's leaving at the end of this term—for which 
relief, much thanks—so, singing that song in spite of him, 
and making it a fiasco, will be our last chance of taking him 
down a peg before he goes. We'll make an ' extra 
item ’ of it— not * by desire * ! " 

" It'll be the sort of send-off he deserves ! " I laughed. "As 
for the extra practice to-morrow, I’m hanged if I’m going 
to turn up for it; and what’s more, I’ll show him I won’t l " 

Accordingly, the next day (a half-holiday), when it got 


near practice time, I hung about near the music-room until 
I saw Seaton coming, and then walked off deliberately in 
another direction, whereat, as I’d expected, he at once 
yelled after me : “ Farrar ! Where are you off to ? Come 
back at once ! It’s time for the practice." 

" I know; but I’m not coming to it; I'm going for a 
walk instead," I retorted. I hasten to add that I'm not 
in the habit of talking to seniors, let alone prefects, like 
that But you see, Seaton had been making an extra¬ 
special point of jumping on me, whether I'd done anything 
or not, all term ; and this time I meant to have it out with 
him, no matter what I had to pay for the privilege. He 
glared at me, and I think there’s precious little doubt that 
if it hadn't been for the trifling drawback that I’m big for 
my age and he was small and weedy for his, he wouldn't 
have wasted time arguing about my going to the music- 
room—he’d have resorted to a much more effective method 
of getting me there. As it was, however, I think he twigged 
that that sort of tactics wouldn’t come off if he tried it 
on; and, besides, I was within 
my rights to a certain extent, 
for the practices were not com¬ 
pulsory, and (it being a half¬ 
holiday) my time was my own. 


"I felt myself going, gave a yell, caught 
wildly at nothing, and went over, and 
down- f * (See page 232 .) 

So, instead, he said grimly, " I can’t make you come 
back, as you know, and take advantage of knowing ; 
but if you do go, I shall go with you, that's all, every 
step of the way—and report you afterwards." 

" All right," I retorted, and walked on, hoping my face 
had not betrayed how bucked I felt; for my rag was 
succeeding better than I had dared to hope; and if Seaton 
kept his word—and I knew that, being perfectly incapable 
of seeing when he was merely, making an exhibition of 
himself, he was quite likely to try—I saw my way to taking 
a rise out of him which would be worth even the frantic 
row I might get into afterwards. 

I started by setting off at a run, and Seaton, true to his 
word, promptly pounded after me ; so, seeing that he 
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really was set upon playing “ Follow-my-Leader,” I de¬ 
termined to exhaust the game’s full possibilities—and 
his patience likewise. 

But, on that last point, I reckoned without my host; 
for, wherever or however I led—up hill or down dale, at a 
snail’s pace or a wild scamper, over high fences or through 
brambly hedges, into muddy ditches or across ploughed 
fields—old Seaton came doggedly after me, silent as a 
Sphinx, and with such pertinacity that Black Care, 
Inexorable Fate, and other such creatures supposed to be 
good at the following business, simply weren't in it. It 
became plainer and plainer that he meant to stick to his 
word—and to me—and haul me up for judgment in the 
end with a full, true, and particular account of my awful 
enormity in ragging a senior; and I didn’t mean that to 
happen—anyhow’, not until my rag had succeeded properly. 
If I’d got to be reported, weil, I meant to be hanged for 
a sheep, as the saying is, and not for any potty little 
lambkin—not if I knew it! 

So, finding that I simply couldn't shake Seaton off, 
in any w T ay I’d attempted so far, I resolved to try other 
tactics, and turned on to the cliffs. 

My idea was this : you see, one of Seaton's peculiarities 
was that he'd got a perfectly rotten head for standing 
heights—the least little bit of a chasm made him height- 
giddy ; so I thought that if I kept as close as I could to 
the extreme edge of the cliff, he’d jolly soon be obliged to 
give up and go away—in which case, I could “ come 
galumphing back ” at my own sweet will, having forced 
him into that appalling game of impromptu “ Hare-and- 
Hounds,” and yet made him give*in in the end, which 
would be a jolly fine score for me. 

(Please don’t imagine that I’m proud of the notion, or, 
for that matter, of my part of the proceedings, for I’m not; 
on the contrary, I can see now I was behaving like a cad 
all along, besides making a double-distilled ass of myself. 
But if you wonder why, in that case, I should care to tell 
you about it—well, it’s because, although I didn't show 
up very weil in this story, Seaton does; and there are 
reasons why I feel I owe it to him to let people know— 
reasons that you’ll understand before long.) 

But to my surprise, even that attempt to get rid of 
Seaton failed ; he still stuck to me like a leech, and it 
was only when, as a last resource, I deliberately came to a 
halt at the very edge of the cliff, as though I were admiring 
the landscape, that he at last broke silence by saying in a 
queer, croaky voice (I know now that he must have been 
putting the most tremendous strain on himself to stick 
it out)," Farrar, come farther back—that’s beastly risky ! ” 

“ Bosh ! ” I retorted, and took one step farther forward ; 

and then- Well, saying ” Bosh ! ” was jolly nearly the 

last thing I ever did say (not a very impressive “ last word,” 
would it have been ? ), for I trod just too far—on some 
sticking-out grass-tufts instead of the solid cliff—and they 
gave way beneath me. I felt myself going, gave a yell, 
caught wildly at nothing, failed to save myself, and went 
over, and down- 

That moment, of course, might very well have been the 
end of me as well as of the adventure. As it was, there 
was just that one ghastly second’s sensation of falling ; 
and then, before I had time to think, I found myself-checked 
in my fall and caught in mid-air—upheld on a narrow ledge 
by a bush of scrub, with some half-dozen feet of out-jutting 
unclimbable cliff above me and a sheer drop of a hundred 
feet at least to the rocks below. 

What the situation felt like, I leave you to imagine. 
I took only one glance downwards, and that forced me to 
lie back and shut my eyes, trusting to the bush to hold me 
up, or I should have gone over from sheer giddiness. Then, 
through the horror, as it were, I heard a voice gasp,” Farrar 1 
Farrar ! Are you hurt ? ” and, looking up—I didn’t dare 
to look down again—I saw Seaton crouched on the cliff 
and leaning over, greenish-white with deadly funk. 

I felt it was no use trusting to him to keep his head— 
my only chance seemed to keep my own and help myself ; 
so I pulled myself together and forced myself to think, 
and to say steadily—though I can’t tell you how queer 


and unnatural my voice sounded—” I’m all right, but I 
can’t move an inch, except with my arms—I'm only just 
balanced and held as it is. Is there anything you could 
reach me down to hold on to ? ” 

I saw Seaton look wildly round ; but I guessed that he 
saw nothing whatever to give me—indeed, how could 
there have been anything on the bare face of the down ? 
Then he flung himself flat on the grass, and, stretching 
right over, reached down towards me with his skinny 
arms, saying ” Hold on to me ! ” 

It w’as about the last thing I'd expected him to do; 
but I didn’t argue about it: I fairly seized on to his hands, 
and realised for the first time—as I expect he did also— 
what’s meant by ” the clutch of the drowning.” The 
supporting human grip was an inexpressible relief, and I 
felt half the horror lifted off as I gasped out ” Thanks ! 
That's miles better ! Now what are we to do ? ” 

” Shout for help, and stay like this till someone comes,” 
Seaton answered, and gave a call. 

But I knew—as well as that 1 was much too heavy for 
him to drag up—how much good that would do. ” That's 
no go ! ” I objected. ” Nobody’s likely to hear or come. 
Look here, you’ll have to let go of me and run for help— 
only”—the sheer ghastliness of the prospect of being 
left jerked the words out of me-—“ for heaven's sake 
buck up ! ” 

There was a moment’s silence ; then, in a queer, quiet 
way, and without letting go, Seaton said, " Look here, 
Farrar, will you keep steady if I tell you something ? 
Well, then, I daren't let go of you—I mustn’t—because I 
can see from here that that bush is slowly giving way 
under you ; so long as I’m lifting you up like this, it may 
be strong enough to hold you, but your full weight would 
loosen it directly. Do you see ? ” 

It's no good saying what I felt like while he spoke ; 
and even as he spoke, I could hear an odd little slithery 
noise beneath me, as some of the soil round the roots of 
the bush crumbled away. 

But I knew something else, which Seaton didn't tell me, 
and that was, what holding me like that must mean to him ; 
in the ordinary way, he could not stand even looking over 
a height; and yet, there he was, lying at the edge of the 
cliff and leaning right over it, with my dragging weight 
on his arms getting heavier all the time. It seemed per¬ 
fectly obvious that he would be physically unable to stick 
it out long ; and gradually it came to me—although I 
was pretty dazed—that I was bound to pull him over 
more and more as he grew tired and less able to resist; 
so that if the bush really did give way suddenly, ten to 
one we should simply go over together; and that it was up 
to me not to let that happen. If I were done for myself, 
that was no reason why another chap should be ; if my 
time had really come to—” go West ”—well, it would be 
better to go as decently as I could. 

So I made myself say jerkily (though it took some 
doing): ” Seaton, you must let go of me—you must ! 
Don't you see, if you hold on, I’m bound to drag you over, 
too, in the end ? And it's no good— both of us; you 
wouldn’t be saving me, and you can save yourself. You've 
got to go ! ” and as I spoke, I tried to let go of his hands— 
I swear I did. 

But Seaton wouldn’t have it. His grip on my hands 
tightened so that 1 simply couldn’t let go; and his voice 
came down, quick and sharp, ” I won't. Fatty—not if I 
do go over with you ! ” 

And that was Seaton—old Seaton, whom we had been 
ragging all the term and looking on as a worm and an 
outsider and no good at anything but fiddling! Was it 
Shakespeare or somebody else who wrote " Lord, what 
fools we mortals be ” ? Anyway, whoever wrote it was 
jolly well right. 

I didn’t say anything in the way of thanks ; but it 
occurred to me that there was something else I might say, 
and that I'd better say it there and then, because—well, 
because I might never have another chance. 

So I said—rather weakly, somehow—” Seaton, I'm 
beastly sorry I’ve been such a cad to you.” 
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“‘Steady, Farrar!' said a cheery voice — 

Mr. Mallowe’s. * Now —all together, boys ! 

Pull!'” 

And Seaton—I could hardly see his face, it was growing 
so dusk, or perhaps it was because I was feeling so queer— 
answered back, “ I’m sorry, too, to have been such an ass 
always. I know I've made a rotten mess of all my time 
at Belmont; but I'd never been used to other fellows’ 
ways before I came, and, anyway, I’m not much good at 
anything, bar just music. I'd give something, though, 
to have got on decently at school ; but it’s too late now, 
for I shan’t be there next term as I’m-” 

He must have been going to say “ leaving '* ; but he 
broke off short without saying it: I think because he 
realised (as I did) that there might be quite other reasons 
why neither he nor I would be there next term. 

We didn't say anything more, except that every now 
and then Seaton would give an unanswered shout for help. 
We simply waited, knowing it was just a race with time— 
that we were done, unless help pame before the bush gave 
way ; and all the time I could feel it slowly giving. I tried 
to lift myself up, and to wedge my boot into the cliff, 
but it was all no good ; and, after a time, I could tell that 
Seaton was slipping a little more and a little more towards 
me as my weight told. 

I can't describe to you what lying there was like ; I 


couldn't, if I tried; 
and, anyway, I'm 
not going to try— 
I don't care to 
talk about it. 

Then, all at once, 
there were answer¬ 
ing shouts, % and 
lights flashing on 
the cliff. But I 
thought they’d 
come too late, for 
at that moment— 
and it seemed such 
appalling luck, just 
when help had 
really come—I felt 
that the bush was 
finally giving. 

It did, too; the 
slight hold its roots 
had in the soil of 
the ledge had been 
loosening more and 
more, and at last, with a 
final wrench, it gave way 
and went toppling down to 
the rocks underneath. (I saw it weeks 
afterwards, lying at the foot of the Cliff, 
and I can tell you that made me feel 
pretty queer.) But even as it happened, other 
hands, strong and warm, closed over mine and 
Seaton’s; and although I was now actually 
swinging clear over the cliff, I could feel that 
it was in a grasp which would hold good. 

“ Steady, Farrar ! ” said a cheery voice—Mr. Mallowe’s. 
“ Now ”—to a dark group of figures I could vaguely see 
above me—“ all together, boys ! Pull ! ’’ And in half a 
minute I had been hauled up into safety. Directly the 
strain and danger were all over, Seaton simply went off 
into a dead faint ; but I didn’t—it takes a lot to knock 
me over—so I was able, almost directly I realised that 1 
was safe and among a crowd of Belmont Coll, people, 
to give them some sort of incoherent account of the 
accident, and to gather on the way back (from Jeffries, who 
was helping me along) how we had come to be rescued. 

It seemed that all the other concert-practice chaps had 
turned up in the music-room to wait for Seaton and rag him ; 
and when neither he nor I appeared, had rightly concluded 
I w'as forestalling them But as it got later and later, 
and darker and darker, and still we didn’t arrive, things 
began to seem fishy ; and when at last second call-over 
came, and we were both absent, Mr. Mallowe, who called the 
names, investigated matters, and (knowing, you see, that 
Seaton was about the last person on earth to break rules 
by cutting call-over, if he could help it) thought it all so 
beastly mysterious that he promptly organised a search- 
party—which, as you know, arrived just in time. 

When we got back you can guess how excited everyone 
at Belmont was who hadn’t been in the search-party, 
and how eager to hear all about it ; and I was ready 
enough to tell them, for of course my foremost idea was to 
get the muddle there had been about old Seaton cleared up 
and start making up to him for my share in it. Seaton 
himself was taken to the sick-room, and they wanted to 
haul me off there too, but I wasn’t going—I was too keen 
to show everybody what asses we’d all been making of 
ourselves over the concert-practices and all the rest of it. 

“ Poor old Seaton ! ’’ Gatty commented, when at last 
I had got through my story and the excitement had died 
down a bit. “’We’ve certainly given him a pretty thin 
time ; and, after all, I suppose it’s not altogether his fault 
that lie’s a genius and different to us ! It strikes me we’ve 
been rather-’’ 

“ Cads ! " I struck in. “ And I wish to goodness we could 
make it up to him, somehow; but I don’t see how, as 
he’s just leaving.’’ 
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THE EXTRA ITEMS 


“ We'll let him off our * extra item * at the concert," 
somebody suggested. " We’ll give up * Dulce Domum.' " 

" Yes—that, of course, after what's happened," Jeffries 
agreed. " But that doesn’t seem enough ; it’s too tepid 
just to give in tamely and nothing more." 

Aijd then I had a brain-wave. " I’ve got it! " I cried. 
" I tell you what! We jolly well will have our ‘ extra 
item ’ after all—an extra-specially * unseemly disturbance,' 
as he’d call it. We'll-?" And I explained. 

The breaking-up concert came off the next day. Seaton 
only emerged from the sick-room just in time for it, 
and I guess he came to as to an ordeal; for, you see, 
not having mixed with us since the accident, he didn’t 
know how our feelings towards him had changed, so he 
must have half-expected that we should seize the final 
opportunity which the concert would afford to " hiss him 
off the stage," either literally or otherwise ; and, moreover, 
there was that little matter of " Dulce Domum.” 

His own performances—violin solos—went off very 
well, although it was from the visitors that he got most of 
his applause, for it wasn’t his music that we were interested 
in ; and the concert as a whole was quite satisfactory. 
At the end, as was customary, one of the more important 
visitors got up and thanked us for a jolly concert, saying 
how they'd all enjoyed it, and cracking up the Musical 
Society ; and poor old Seaton (also according to a rotten 
custom) had to get up too, as Head of the Society, and 
" return thanks " and give a little account of what had 
been done musically that term. 

And it was then—before Seaton had finished speaking, 
and while he was still standing on the platform, " the 
observed of all observers ”—that the whole Coll., without 
warning and with one accord, swung suddenly to their feet. 

I could see in Seaton's face what he thought was coming 
—either " Dulce Domum” sung according to our notions 
and not his, or some other sort of hostile demonstration. 
I saw him turn white, and jerk his shoulders back as if 
he was bracing himself up; and then we all started to 
sing. 

But the words we sang—or rather shouted—were not 


those of " Dulce Domum "; instead, they were the familiar, 
slangy, rollicking words which yet, somehow, give you such 
thrills down your spine as no other song can : 

For he's a jolly good fellow, 

For he's a jolly good fellow. 

For he's a jolly good fe-el-low. 

And so say all of us 1 

So much for our " extra item." 

The disturbance was certainly an " unseemly ’’ one— 
inasmuch as the hall seemed to rock, and a trifle of plaster 
came down from the ceiling, and visitors began to laugh 
and masters to make themselves frown; then, as the 
last note ended, I called out " Three cheers for Seaton ! " 
and they came—crash on crash of cheering. 

Through it all, old Seaton didn't attempt to sit down 
or move or anything ; he just stood there with his hands 
clenched, and his face deadly white, but with a look in it 
we'd never seen before—a look I knew meant that all was 
suddenly and overwhelmingly " right with the world "— 
his world, anyway. Then, as the cheering stopped, he 
turned abruptly to the chap who had taken his place as 
conductor to leave him free for his solos, and said in a 
queer, unnatural, chokey sort of voice, but quite dis¬ 
tinctly, " There’ll be—one more item, please—' Dulce 
Domum .* ” So Seaton got in an " extra item " on his 
own account, too. There was just a moment's hush, 
and then the orchestra began to play, and we all stood up 
once more; and I heard some visitors say afteiwards 
they thought the standard of musical training at Belmont 
must be exceptionally high; “ Dulce Domum " had been 
sung so extraordinarily well. 

That's really all, except- 

Well, except that when I got home for the holidays, I 
showed my eldest sister (who’s awfully keen on music, but 
hadn't been able to come to the concert) our programme, 
and she wanted to know what parts of it had gone off best. 

So I said, " Well, I think the best things of the lot were 
two extra items—songs—that were put in at the end." 

And I think I was about right—don’t you ? 


“Lusus Naturae.” 


By ALFRBD LINDSAY. 


T HE Admirable Crichton was unworthy to compare 
(In spite of his remarkable renown) 

With the prodigy whose study I am privileged to share, 
Who is popularly known as “ Swanker " Brown. 

If I were half as clever, I am certain I should burst, 

Though my cranium is reputed to be thick ; 

I lis father is remembered as a famous Double-First— 

And Spanker has been ploughed for the Matric. I 

Of popular athletics and its prominent resorts 
He knows as much as ever can be known ! 

Just- tell him what you’ve entered, if you’re keen about the 
“ Sports,” 

And he’ll train you on a system of his own. 

If you’ll only sit and listen, he will lick you into shape. 
Improving both your stamina and style ; 

His celebrated cousin beat a Champion on the tape— 

And Swanker takes the limit for the Mile ! 


The record of a cricketer I never need to filch 

From the columns of the ” Sportsman " or the " News ” ; 
He’ll tell me all about them, from the days of Fuller Pilch, 

And his anecdotes will frequently amuse t 
But he scolds the First Eleven (though they always do their 
best) 

Till it's wonderful how all of them survive ; 

His great maternal uncle played for England in a Test— 

And Swanker has an average of five 1 

He will talk of carburettors or of differential-gear 
In as technical a manner as you like ; 

His brother won at Brooklands in a record-breaking year, 

And is patenting a novel motor-bike. 

But my only drive with Swanker was concluded in a ditch 
(We were lucky in escaping with a shake !) 

Through his temporary failure to remember which was which. 
The accelerator-pedal or the brake. 


We often meet with relatives who hardly seem to fit, 
Anticipated likenesses we miss ; 

The problems of heredity are many, I admit. 

But I never knew a harder one than this ! 

I’ve tried* to find the answer, but it's not the slightest use 
(If you'll tell me what it is, I'll put it down). 

How ever did so talented a family produce 
Such a futile representative as Brown ? 
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•A “Sloop,” type boat. 

I N the December 1918 number of the “ B.O.P.” there ap¬ 
peared in this paper an article of mine describing the 
building of a small portable canoe. In this article I intend 
to describe a simple rigging for such a craft. 

There are two ways in which the craft may be rigged, known 
respectively as the " Una” and the ” Sloop.” The former is 
much cheaper, and is easier to make and handle than the other. 


J F.£>J 


A l_=J BI—_J+ - 

♦ _ 3 - - ♦ 

A POLE BEFORE SHAPING. B. SHAPED. C. SECTION 


The first step is the strengthening of the body of the boat. 
This is fairly easily done by the insertion of a few ribs. 

The " Una ” Style op Rigging. 

The usual rule for determining the length of the one mast 
used in this type of sail is to allow two-thirds of the greatest 
length of the boat, i.e. from the top of the bow post to the top 
of the stem post, and 4 inches extra* If you built the boat 
l described before, you will need to obtain from your local 

wood liierchant a 
post of ash or pine 
about 8 feet long 
H 1 and of 3 inches 

<■*'13 -Hj r O diameter, tapering 

V y off at the top to 2 

\ . N. A o inches. 

^ | 1 fli . Now for the step, 

p|~* 4 3 ‘/j * j The bottom end of 

A ‘ the mast must first 

SHOWING HOW STEP IS .FIXED IN be shaped off as in 

fig. i, and then the 

step made to measure. Oak should be used throughout for tlfe 
step, and you will need four pieces, £ inch thick, 8 inches long, 
and 3$ inches wide. 

After planing tjie edges true, cut dovetail joints, and secure 
them in box form, as in fig. 2. The step must be 1 foot 3 inches 
from the post of the boat, and must be in a line with the two 
posts. Four 2-inch screws are used to secure it to the keelson, 


5 * 2 . 


* “ _, « -p 

3 /a 


SHOWING HOW STEP IS.FIXED IN 


Amateur Yacht 

Rigging. 

Fitting up a Small Boat or Canoe. 

By LESLIE T. C. RUSSELL. 

Author of “ A Cheap Travelling Canoe," etc. 


and then additional strength is given by using four strips of 
oak as battens. 

The stay, which is fitted on as in fig. 3, may be used for a 
seat when the boat is being used with paddles or oars. The 
> sail is the next item to consider. Sailcloth, known as 
hessain in some places, is sold in lengths 72 inches wide, 
and at present varies from is. 6 d. per yard to 2 s. 9 d. You 
will want two yards of it for the “ Una ” sail. Having 
obtained it, spread it evenly over the floor and with a piece 
of chalk trace the shape of fig. 4 on to the cloth. Then cut 
it out, leaying sufficient material for a 2-inch hem. 

You will now want a piece of rope, 19 feet 9 inches long, to 
place in this hem 
before you sew ^ 

it up. The hem \ " *-* "*‘~. i 

should be sewn ^ ■ ■ _ —J 

very securely and ^ 

tightly. v \ c / Fip .3.A. 

The next pur- X / section of boat. 

chases must be \ 

made at a marine A. lower gunwale. B, stav C. step 
stores. Firstly, 
half a dozen eye¬ 
lets, brass or copper, of £ inch diameter (iron washers are use¬ 
less. When they rust the canvas will be eaten into and the 
sails spoilt) ; also a strong, single block pulley (fig. 7, A) costing 
about is. 6 d., a boom-joint (fig. 8, B) costing about 9 d., and 
about 22 feet of best rigging rope, which at present costs about 
1 \d. or 2d. per yard. A small iron cleat can also be had at 
the same stores (fig. 8, 


A. LOWER GUNWALE. B, STAV C. STEP 


C). costing about 9 d. - - - 

The washers are made t, 

in three pieces, as at fig. 3 ^ 

5. Punch holes in your * ~ 3 ^- < j. 

sail at A, B, C, D, E, F ETT 7 

(fig. 4), and insert an eye- Lifi THC stav 

let in each. The eyelets 

are " clinched ” as follows :—First Jhit piece A through the 
hole, and from the other side place B, the iron washer, over 
the protruding portion; put the brass cap, C, on over that, 
and then clinch A with a rivet driver (fig. 6). 

Two pieces of stiff bamboo cane, one 3 feet 6 inches long 
and the other a foot longer, are lashed by means of the brass 

eyelets, ABC, DEF, to the sides, 
AC and respectively, of the 
♦ C Vi sail - With regard to the othei 

I \j fittings, the pulley A is to be 

j y secured about three inches from 

J V tlle t0 P °* the mast i the boom- 

( joint is fixed to the centre of 

56 * Fi 0 . 4 . \\ the lon 8 er bamboo, and one end 

!l puw oTsaii:.' u of the ro P e is spliced with an 

I \\ eye-splice to the eyelet B. 

I I \l To rig up the sail: The mast 

jp-v- y having been securely ” planted ” 

J 65 *\ \\ in the ste P> the ^ is hoi sted 

4 1 op \ oE _ Fo and the end of the rope secured 

--4'6‘-♦ round the cleat in the usual way. 




- 4 ' 6 ‘- 
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The thin rope, secured to D, known as the " leader," is then 
slackened or tightened according to the wind. 

If you have a axil, you need a rudder. Using deal, the rudder 
itself is cut out to the shape shown in 


fig. 9, and strength- 
battens. A set o- 
will be needed : these 
crown. The rudder 
the lower part is better 
In conclusion, you 
into your boat, as, 
craft before, you sat 
is usual when using 
should be six or 


Elg-JL 


the shape shown in 
eried by the aid of 
spikes and sockets 
cost about half a 
should be well painted: 
tarred. 

must fit some seats 
when you used the 
on the floor-boards, as 
paddles. The seats 
eight inches from the 


|PULLEY. 

Fip .7.A. 


SPLIT 

RING. 


I ' •. 

Rg. io. BSJQa(^ 

SHOWING BAND, RIVET. 
AND RING COMPLETE. 


floor, being supported by the lower gunwale. 

The " Sloop ” Rigging. 

Having described the "Una” rigging, I will give a sh.rt 
description of the other type—the " Sloop." 

For this you will need the same sort of mast step, made to 
the same measurements and 
[ ] fitted in the same way, only it 

^ Fio.6. * s to the keelson, three- 

U eighths of the whole boat's 

.RON PO.NTiOeVELIT-DR.yER length frQm ^ 5ow p0st . 

This mast—the mainmast, as 
it is called—is io feet 6 inches long, shaped and squared in the 
same way as the previous one. 

Besides this mainmast you will need three poles of ash, or 
pine, one to serve as bowsprit 

and two as booms. The bowsprit @ io o o o o \ 
should be long enough to project U *MRON BAND, 
one quarter of the length of A 
the whole boat beyond the bow- g 

At a marine stores you must Fio.7. A. 

purchase three of the pulley blocks 

mentioned above, a sliding boom-joint, a permanent one, a pair 
of bowsprit sockets and a few leather sail rings, with copper 
rivets to join them (see fig. io). 

The two bowsprit sockets 

Q ddoaaa " (see fig. ii, A) must be 

SPLIT BAND. fitted on next. They are 

0 , 0 screwed to the bowpost and 

“ 1 ■ the other to a post of wood 

fitted between the upper gun- 
^ wales, as in the illustration. 

ft u,° CLEAT. The rear *°°P * s sightly 
0 r_ -I «| larger than the fore one and, 

Q £ as the pole tapers towards 

—-- - one end, it is wedged tightly 

into the rings if pushed smartly through from the rear. 

When the bowsprit requires loosening, it is tapped between 
the rings and then easily slips out. 

One of the booms is to be 5 feet in length, and the other 6. 


I / Fig. 12 will show how these 

^\ ! and the pulley-blocks are fixed, 

\ ^ . and their respective positions. 

C 4 1 / Now you must purchase 5 

\ jU / yards of the sailcloth I have 

described. Cut out the three 
\ sails as illustrated, and hem 

A. band of leather the rope in as usual, then 

5 ™ *? JUST SA,L inserting twenty-three eyelets 

V* CLEAT ON NIA3T 

as follows :—- 

In sail 1, nine along BC and one in corner A; in sail 2, nine 
along DE and one in comer F ; also three along DG. As regards 
rigging rope, you will need about 60 feet of it, ,to be cut into 


Ja Ib 




Fl0 . 11. A. SHOWING RINGS A AND B. 

^ B. PLAN SHOVVINO RINGS A AND B. 

C.C A STRIP OF WOOD 

lengths of 24, 18, 10, and 8 feet. Figs. 12 and 13 show how 
this rope is attached and the method of rigging the sails. 

The same kind of rudder and seats will be needed here as with 
the " Una," and then all masts, etc., should 
receive a coat of copal varnish (sec formula given q , 
below). / j x §> A 

In conclusion, I might add that at any time .*'* j * **• 
you can dismantle the rigging and use your craft ? 

as a canoe again, and for this reason it would 
perhaps be better to make the seats 
movable—a fairly easy task to ac- 

complish. / .~ f 

I will now take my leave of you Pjw |2 \ M 

again, to make many a pleasant \ < 

journey in your self-constructed, v -- 

self-rigged craft. showing positions of 

pullevs A. B.ano C 
Copal Varnish. 

Linseed oil . 1 pint Sugar of lead . . \ 02. 

Turpentine . . 2 pints Iron sulphate . . & 02. 


SHOWING POSITIONS OF 

PULLEVS A. B.ano C 
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Mix all the ingredients very well together over a low fire, 
stirring gently all the time, and be sure the turps does not 
ignite. 

As paint is very scarce and dear now, some of my readers 
may like to make their own. I always mix my paint\ myself 
nowadays. 

White lead (which must be fresh) . . i lb. 

Boiled Unseed oil . . . • i£ gills 


Turpentine . . • • . . i$ gills 

Tinting as required. 

This paint costs 2s. 3 d. and makes well over two pounds. 

Firstly, mix the white lead and oil* to the consistency of a 
cream, add the colouring, and then the drier, or turpentine. 
The mixture should then be stirred for at least twenty minutes, 
and left a couple of days to thoroughly dissolve, after which it 
may be stirred again and then used. 


Leave Him There! 


L AUGH-A-BIT and Sigh-a-bit 
Had a walk together ; 

All the world was sunshine lit 
With the summer weather. 
Laugh-a-bit just “ loved the sun " ! 

'* Loved the trees and flowers ! ” 

Sang until the day was done 
With its cheery hours. 


Sigh-a-bit—he puffed and vowed 
" Heat he couldn't stick ! ** 

Fussed and fumed—his shoulders bow*ed- 
Feeling cross and sick. 

Laugh-a-bit sped gaily by. 

Left him, full of care, 

Dozing in a ditch—and I 
Hope you’ll leave him thereA 



Childhood in an Indian Teepee. 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


HE law of the survival of the fittest 
applies more strongly among 
all savages than among civilised 
races, and very different is the 
life of an Indian papoose from 
that of a w'hite child. A 
white mother is careful that 
her children are not exposed 
to cold and damp, lest they 
should take cold, while a red¬ 
skin child undergoes all man¬ 
ner of exposures in order to 
harden it. If it is a strong 
survives ; if it is sickly it perishes, and thus by a 
of weeding out the weaklings, the race is 


process 


infant it 
constant 
kept fit. 

No doubt you have often wandered how* the Indians came to 
possess such strange names. One may be called Tumbling 
Squirrel, another Spotted Cay use, and a third Lame Wolf 
Sitting on a Rock. These strange names come about by a 
curious custom which exists among most tribes. When a 
papoose is born, the father of the child straightway runs out 
of his teepee in search of a name for it. The first thing that 
attracts his eye may be a solitary eagle soaring among the clouds. 
The little one is then named Lone Eagle. Or it may be a pair 
of old moccasins, cast from a neighbouring teepee, that strike 
the eye of the father. The child is then called Ragged Moccasin. 
If the infant happens to be, a girl, the father is generally more 
poetical in his selection of a name. Prairie Blossom, Pine Leaf, 
Singing Bird, are common names among the Indian women. 

When an Indian child is born it is kept in absolute and utter 
darkness for the period of twenty days. On the twentieth day 
the great christening ceremony takes place. The relatives of 
the child and all their friends rise very early in the morning for 
the naming feast. The infant is taken out of its swaddling 
clothes and its head is baptized by various members of the 
tribe, each member that takes part in this ceremony giving the 
child a name. Thus, by the end of the christening, the poor 
little creature may be weighed down by a dozen such names as 
Sko-te-wa-ma, Cooch-sa-va-w'a, or Too-al-it-sa-wa. If it is a 
girl the last syllable is usually '* ma,” if a boy the name generally 
ends with “ wa.” Soon all these names are forgotten, however, 


and the child goes by the name giv£n it by its father or by its 
mother’s mother. 

After the christening of the infant, no clothes are given it to 
replace the swaddling robes—unless it happens to be winter and 
the cold intense. Whatever the weather conditions may be, the 
little one is carried on its mother’s back in the hollow of a 
blanket. In wet weather the blanket becomes saturated, but 
the mother trudges on over the rough trail with never an anxious 
thought for her infant. Sunshine or rain, the primitive cradle 
hangs out under a branch near to the teepee, and one cannot 
imagine a more perfect model of contentment than that of a 
plump redskin papoose swinging in its cradle and crowing glee¬ 
fully as it wratches the flashes of sunlight through the trees. 

The Indians of the far north are quite different from those 
of the latitudes farther south, not only in looks but in customs 
and character. In the Yukon, for instance, the dress of the 
Indians is entirely different from the dress of the prairie Indians. 
Here the boys and girls, the braves and the squaws, appear, to 
the uninitiated eye, to dress just alike, and one cannot tell 
whether it is a boy or a girl one is addressing, for both wear 
long hair. There is a difference, however, for the corners of the 
parki (long leather shirts w r orn outside) worn by the girls and 
women are rounded off at the corners, while those worn by the 
men are square. This, indeed, is the only distinction in attire. 

Unlike most dark-skinned races, the Indian children do not 
mature very quickly. On most of the reservations the children 
are considered of school age at nine years, but very few of them 
prove fit for school at that age. There are, of course, special 
schools for them, where the boys are taught how to earn a living 
under the changed conditions of their environment, and where 
the girls are taught such lessons as will enable them to become 
good wives and mothers. It is largely due to these schools, 
and the higher standard of moral intelligence they establish 
among the Indians, that the redskin population of Canada is 
now on the increase. 

When an Indian boy reaches the age of fourteen he is given 
his first real lessons in horsemanship ; is taught by his elders 
how to trap beaver and musquash, and how to set Iris snares 
in the shadowy runway. His existence is a free and careless 
one, with the whole wide range as his hunting ground, and, 
providing he does not transgress against the laws of his people, 
life is a great joy to him. 
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Changes in Rugby Football. 

How the Game has Developed in Fifty Years. 

By W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN. 





T HERE has been little change in Association foot¬ 
ball in the last fifty years. There have been, of 
course, alterations in rules, and various styles of 
play have had their day, but the methods of 
attack and defence and the disposition of the team have 
remained practically the same. Rugby football, on the 
other hand, has experienced changes of a radical and far- 
reaching nature which have altered it considerably from its 
character of fifty years ago. And many alterations have 
taken place in the rules since March 27, 1871, when England 
first met Scotland at Edinburgh and beat the home team 
by a goal and a try to a try. 

It is said that the essential feature of Rugby football— 
i.e. handling the ball—was first practised in 1823, when, as 
a tablet in Rugby School Close records: “William Webb 
Ellis picked up the ball, and for the first time, disregarding 
the existing rule, rushed forwards with the ball in his hands 
towards the opposite goal." This practice was at that 
time considered unfair, and was not officially recognised 
for some time. Consequently a player who picked up the 
ball had more than his share of " hacking." 

A letter from a famous old player gives interesting 
recollections of early days of the game. He writes :— 

“ It was in November, or quite early in December, 1857, 
at which period I was a boy at Rugby School, that I received 
a letter from Frank Albert Mather, of Bootle Hall, near 
Liverpool, inviting me to play in a match, Rugby v. The 
World, which would take place at Liverpool. I was re¬ 
quested to bring a football from Rugby. As the notice was 
short and there was no stock of best footballs, I secured 
one which had been used in the Bigside matches and was 
still in good repair. 

“ On reaching the rendezvous , which was the ground of 
the Liverpool Cricket Club, adjoining the gasworks at 
Edge Hill, I was agreeably surprised at the preparations 
which had been made. Perry, the courteous professional 
of the cricket club, explained to me that, not wishing to cut 
the turf, he had marked the goal lines and touch lines with 
white chalk! 

“ There were nearly fifty intending players present, and 
some spectators. The players for the most part were 
members of the best families of Liverpool, and represented 
the leading Public Sch6ols of England. The game was a 
very pleasant one, played in the best spirit; but it was not 
a match, so to speak, it being evident that the majority 


present were there to form an opinion of the merits of 
Rugby football. Mather afterwards wrote to me that 
the verdict was favourable, and my impression is that 
the Liverpool Football Club was then and there formed." 

For some time Rugby football was played chiefly at a 
few Public Schools, until o!d boys began to club together to 
play the old school game and, as the knowledge of the game 
spread, clubs were formed. About i860 three of the most 
famous London clubs sprang into existence—Blackheath, 
Richmond, and the Harlequins. Others followed their 
example, and on January 26, 1871, the Rugby Football 
Union was founded and rules were drafted for the govern¬ 
ment of the game. That this was a step in the right 
direction is proved by the fact that, in an old Football 
Annual, we find the rules of certain clubs given as " Rugby, 
with some exceptions," " Rugby, without loose hacking" 
(University College has it “ Rugby, sine hacking "l), and 
" Rugby, without tripping or hacking." Such were the 
differences of opinion that it was always necessary for the 
captains of opposing teams to discuss various points of law 
before the game in order to prevent unseemly quarrels, 
and the general method was to play under the rules to 
which the home team was accustomed. 

Even then all was not plain sailing. London Hospital, 
for example, met St. Thomas’s in October 1872, and the 
result is given as ‘ 1 Drawn in favour ; a try, two punt- 
outs, and six rouges to nothing." But in March 1873 the 
Wasps beat London Hospital by a goal, a disputed try, and 
two rouges to a try, a disputed try, and five rouges. In 
those days it was, of course, the goal that counted, tries 
being mere bagatelles and of no account. When London 
Hospital in the same season beat the Flamingoes by two 
goals, five tries, one touch in goal, and nine rouges to 
nothing, it was only the goals that mattered ! But in some 
places there was a difference of opinion as to scoring, for 
we find that Rossall School beat A. N. Hornby’s XV by 
one goal and three rouges to one goal. The late Mr. C. W. 
Alcock, who was Editor of the “ Football Annual," wrote : 
“It is to be regretted that ‘ rouges ' and other inapplicable 
terms still crop up in the accounts of Rugby football pub¬ 
lished in the sporting papers. The term ' rouge' has no 
existence at Rugby or in the Union code." But Mr. 
Alcock appears to have been down on the sporting papers, 
as in another place he writes : "In consequence of his in¬ 
ability to procure authentic information, he (the Editor) 
has been reduced to compile the above imperfect r&sumi 
from the sporting papers." 

Again, in those old days we read of matches being 
" drawn in favour " and' also " drawn even " ; some clubs 
gave " posters " in their results (presumably goal-kicks 
which hit the goal-posts), and others spoke of goals and 
tries lost. But the meaning of the lost goals and tries 
was not that the players failed to score them—which is 
what it seems at first sigh\ to imply—but it is simply the 
points scored against them. And there are amusing dis¬ 
crepancies. The Hampstead Club in the season 1868-69 
describes a match with the Gipsies as “ Drawn : Gipsies 
four tries to none," and yet a match against the City of 
London School is put down as " Won by one goal and six 
tries to one goal and three tries " ! So apparently in this 
case the majority of tries did count! 

The foundation of the Rugby Union was hastened by a 
letter to "The Times," signed by" Surgeon," who named 
some accidents at Rugby, and declared that they were due 
to hacking. The School doctor and many other people 
contradicted this statement, but the letter gave rise to a 
long discussion and much ink was used in denouncing the 
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^ame as brutal, while one article demanded its immediate 
abolition, or, failing that, radical reformation. Another 
paper described the game as " A mixture of hacking, 
scragging, gouging, and biting," and said that, however 
much it was improved, “ it could never take rank as a 
drawing-room pastime-" ! It seemed probable that the 
writer had never seen a game played under Rugby rules, 
but nevertheless it was deemed advisable to set the rules 
of the game on a sound basis. 

Hacking, under the conditions of the game at Rugby 
School, where any number from 60 to 150 took part in 
Bigside matches, was necessary to extricate the ball from 
the mass of legs, but there were limits to its use. A< 
certain head-master, who set his face against vicious hack¬ 
ing, noticing on one occasion a much-dreaded "hack" 
cleaving his way through a Bigside scrummage with un¬ 


necessary violence, threatened to make him take off his 
" navvies "—as football boots were termed—and play in 
slippers for the rest of the game ! The Richmond Club, 
too, issued a circular proposing that all unnecessary hack¬ 
ing should be stopped, and the Rugby Football Union 
declared all hacking and tripping illegal. 

The number of players in a team grew less until twenty 
was the recognised size of a side, and it was with twenty 
men on each side that the first International match was 
played between England and Scotland, each team being 
composed of two full-backs, one three-quarter back, two 
half-backs, and fifteen forwards. The late Rev. F. Mar¬ 
shall's book on Rugby football contains an illuminating 
incident, as showing how the game was played in those 
days: "In this match," says the writer, " an extra¬ 
ordinary charge was made by Osborne. Finlay had got 

well away with the ball, and 
was sprinting towards the 
/ English goal at a hundred 
yards' speed, when Osborne, 
folding his arms across his 
chest, ran full tilt at him, 
after the fashion of a bull 
charging a gate. Both were 
very big, heavy men, and 
the crash of the collision was 
tremendous, each reeling some 
yards, and finally falling on 
his back. For a few seconds 
players and spectators alike 
held their breath,' fearing 
terrible results, but the two 
giants promptly resumed their 
places, apparently none the 
worse." 

Rugby football at that time 
was made up chiefly of a series 
of prolonged scrummages or 
" mauls," with an occasional 
" maul in goal " to vary the 
monotony. A " maul in goal " 
is defined in the early laws as 
" when the holder of the ball 
is tackled inside the goal-line, 
or being tackled immediately 
outside is carried or pushed 
across it, and he on the op¬ 
posite side, or both, endeav¬ 
ours to touch the ball down." 
Which meant, in effect, that 
two players sat on^he ground 
opposite each other, and, each 
having taken a fair hold of 
the ball, endeavoured to touch 
it down. " In case of a maul 
in goal," states the rule, 
" those players only who are 
touching the ball with their 
hands when it crosses the 
goal-line may continue in the 
maul in goal, and when a 
player has once released his 
hold of the ball after it is 
inside the goal-line he may 
'not again join in the maul, 
and if he attempts to do so 
may be dragged out by the 
opposite side." It was no 
unusual thing for a " maul 
in goal" to last over a quarter 
of an hour l 

In 1877 the number of 
the team was reduced from 
twenty to fifteen at the re¬ 
quest of Scotland, and minor 
alterations in the rules of the 
game led to more open play. 
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Consequently the number of three-quarter backs was in¬ 
creased, first from one to two, with two full-backs, later 
to three, and finally to four, with one full-back. Wales 
was the first country to adopt the four three-quarter 
system, which they tried, but without success, against 
Scotland in the season 1886-87, but it was not until some 
years later that the other countries followed suit. 

In 1895-96 the professional question came largely to the 
fore. The Rugby Union set their faces strongly against 
professionalism, with the result that the Northern Union 
was formed. In 1905-6 the New Zealand team, or “ All 
Blacks" as they were called, came over, and for a time 
the New Zealand formation of seven forwards and a 
" five-eighth " became the fashion. It did not last long, 
but nowadays the stand-off half-back is more or less a 
five-eighth, and is aided and abetted by the wing forward, 


who is to all intents and purposes a half-tiack. Important 
changes have been made in the rules dl the game from 
time to time, notably in the definition of a tackle and in 
the powers given to referees. A most important point is the 
power which a referee has to award a try if, in his opinion, 
the score would have been made but for unfair play on the 
part of the opposing team. It is interesting to note that 
a penalty try was awarded in the very first match of this 
season between Leicester and Bath. 

A word of praise is due to the excellence of the refereeing 
of the present day. Men take up this most important 
and often arduous task who know the game " from A to 
Z " from having played it for years. They live in the game 
by keeping up with the play, and they interpret the rules 
more by “ the spirit of the game " than by the bald letter 
of the law. 


The Steelyard. 

An Episode in the History of British Commerce. 

By JOHN LEA. 

Note : " The merchants of the Hanse Towns . . . were established in London at a very early period, 
and their factory here was of considerable magnitude and importance. They enjoyed various privileges 
and immunities ; they were permitted to govern themselves by their own laws and regulations; the 
custody of Bishopsgate was committed to their care ; and the duties on various sorts of important 
commodities were reduced in their favour. These privileges necessarily excited the ill-will of the English 
merchants." ..." The King assigned to them, in absolute property, a large space of ground, with the 
buildings upon it, in Thames Street (at Dowgate Hill), denominated ‘The Steelyard.’ *’ 

McCulloch’s " Dictionary of Commerce." 
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Good comrades would 


as anv Guild can 


’ Y name is Guy of Edmonton, 
you know 

My master is as true a man 
show. 

His looms have toiled in Spitalfields to weave a fabric rare 

Since Henry snatched from Bosworth Field the crown the 
Tudors wear. 

And but for alien licences that bind our commerce down, 

His name would ring like Spanish gold in 
every Flemish town. 

I'm but a humble prentice lad, yet even 
wits like mine 

Can see the web that’s woven by these 
merchants of the Rhine ; 

And while between the woollen threads the 
whirling shuttle flies, 

I cannot hush the questions that per¬ 
sistently arise. 

Why shoula the arm of Industry, though 
plied with equal skill. 

Wear galling chains in Spitalfields and 
none at Dowgate Hill ? 

Why should these foreign usurers, behind 
their armoured fort. 

Be spared the load of taxes that the 
English Guilds support ? 

Walk you by Norton Folgate : does it fill, 
your hearts with shame 

To pay these wardens of the gate the toll 
that they can claim ? 


“ See yonder, up the golden Thames 
their laden barges toil, 

Half duty free, with merchandise to 
land on British soil. 

See yonder, down the golden Thames, 
those laden barges pull. 

Sunk to an inch of freeboard with 
their wealth of English wool. 
Good comrades, if my voice is heard, 
your hearts will beat, I know, 
With indignation at the laws that 
strike our commerce low 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
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You will not meekly watch the fleece from Cotswold's grassy downs 
Transmuted into German gold to glut the German towns. 

You will not watch the German craft by yonder wharf prepare 
To land rich bales of Flemish cloth for English backs to wear. 

But you will rise for England ; you will lay all languor by. 

And: ‘Steelyard! Close the Steelyard!’ will be your wrathful 
cry. 

Take arms against their privilege ! Come ! Force a just decree 
To make forthwith our England’s 
trade, what England’s trade 
should be." 

Then rose the sound of tumult; and 
as darkness settled down, 

A warlike throng of ’prentice lads 
were surging through the town; 
They came from wharf and ware¬ 
house in a flood of growing 
might. 

And "Justice!" was the battle 
cry that echoed through* the 
night. 

" Down with the alien’s privilege ! 

Expel the Steelyard knaves 1 
Shall Lubeck govern London ? Are 
our merchants only slaves ? " 

And, like a roaring billow ‘gainst 
the fort they beat in vain. 

Fell back, a seething storm of 
spray, to smite the walls again. 
Repulsed but quite undaunted, 
they beset their guarded foes, 

Till loud the voice of Ordec bade 
the angry tumult dose. 


And was the contest fruitless ? 

Was the uproar only storm ? 

Or does its echo come to us —a. 

whisper of reform ? 

The wrong at last was righted, but 
it cannot be denied 

This was the earliest wave that 
marl ed the turning of the tide 






A Story of the Time of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

By FRANK ELIAS, 

Author of “The Adventures of Harry Leftwich,” “The Mine Detector,” etc. 

[Note. —Tom Bracebill's story has been slightly modernised in places, to meet the requirements 

of his boy readers to-day.—F. E.] 

{Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I.) 


CHAPTER IX ( continued). 

THE “MAYFLOWER" SAILS. 


came alongside at last, and a 
second examination of the 
" Speedwell " was ordered. 
Which brings me to several 
rather curious happenings. 
The place where the ship was 
to be overhauled was within 
a small dock behind the 
landing-place. Those of us 
who were aboard the “ May¬ 
flower " came ashore the 
morning after our arrival, 
the narrowness of our con¬ 
finement making the idea of living in a town for a day or 
two highly welcome. Our leaders had landed the night 
before. I wandered off into the town, arranging with my 
father to meet him later on in case he had found a lodging. 
Harry had announced his intention of remaining aboard 
the “ Mayflower." 

I had explored a good deal of the port by mid-day, and 
was making my way back to the landing-place in the hope 
that I might find Steevens and get him to point out some 
of the actual places where Drake and the others had played 
their great game of bowls. 

I met him with Peter, who complained at once that 
nobody came asking to have pointed out the place where 
he had once played bowls. 

'* Yet it is a good story of how they came to me, saying 
that my dinner was ready. Now I am, as you must know, 
a most learned trencherman. ‘ Out/ said I, * I will 


first finish my game/ Yet who looks at the ground where 
I said that ? " 

I spent the afternoon with this pair, but left them as it 
grew dusk to seek my father. I had expected to find him 
near to the dock, but there were many people about, and, 
I looked in vain for some time, even for the sight of one of 
our pilgrims who could tell me if my father had been there. 
Then suddenly I descried in the distance a figure that 
seemed familiar, though I could not say whose it was. 
And so I quickened my pace, hoping to come up with the 
man and question him. Now, remember that the streets 
were quickly growing darker, and you will understand 
that the figure moving before me soon became well-nigh 
indistinguishable, except when it passed in front of a shop 
light. For some moments, then, I lost it. Yet suddenly 
I saw it again ; but beside it now was another and shorter 
figure that also was vaguely familiar. 

For a moment, in the light from a rather large shop, the 
man half turned his head, and I knew what it was that 
I recognised. His manner of flinging out his left leg in 
his stride was that of Captain Jones of the “Mayflower." 
I now lost him altogether and halted ; I must go back to 
the quay and wait for my father there, unless 1 met some 
other pilgrim who could tell me whether any lodgings 
had been found for the Bracebill household. I stood at 
the street corner in the gathering gloom, and I will own 
that, for no reason that I could find in my mind, I was 
uneasy. I began to fear the shadows, to start at steps 
approaching ; and all the time I» found myself searching 
my memory. 
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Suddenly I cried out in nervous terror. A hand had 
touched me from behind. Turning in unreasoning alarm, 

I could now hardly control my relief any better than 1 
had my fear, on discovering that it was my father who 
stood over me. He laughed in his cold way. 

" Why so fearful, Tom ? " 

I could not explain to him, for I could not explain to 
myself. 

“ Fancies, I suppose,” said I. 

He had, he told me, found a lodging for us, and had 
already put Elizabeth into it. 

” But the sooner we are away the better,” he added. 
It seemed to me that he spoke with some feeling. 

When we came to the lodging, which was near to the 
sea, I found that there were several others of our party 
there. Young Wilmslow was among them, as was Bradford. 

I thought they all seemed uneasy, and presently, when only 
four or five of them were left sitting up, their uneasiness 
found vent. 

M It is well not to talk before the women,” said one, 
” but we are not being truly sped, and that's a fact.” 

I saw Bradford look at the speaker shrewdly, and more 
than one man nodded. But nobody made an immediate 
comment. Yet I, whom nobody minded and whom my 
father had not, so far, banished to bed, had a very strong 
impression of their uneasiness. Behind the mind of each 
of these men was a suspicion. Nobody gave it words, 
but it was none the less strong for that. They talked 
round their subject still, and presently it seemed to occur 
to my father that it was time I was sent out of the room. 
A shiirp nod from him was my signal, and very reluctantly 
I got up and went upstairs. 

I remember that I went highly uneasy. 

It seemed to me that my unrest of the evening was given 
new life, by the curious sense of suspicion which seemed 
present in the room I had just left. The whole thing was 
very puzzling, and I know that I slept very fitfully, waking 
often. I was more than relieved when the first light of 
morning crept through my casement, and I could get up 
and dress. 

That day the *' Speedwell ” was again searched. But 
nothing very seriously wrong was discovered. I heard 
Bradford say later—as afterwards he wrote in his book— 
that she was ” overmasted, and too much pressed with 
sails.” Yet, as could be shown, she had sailed for many 
years and served her owners ; and probably she could 
have got safely to America if she had been held to her 
course. 

What was wrong was not chiefly the ship. 

I happened to wander down the quay that morning, when 
my notice was attracted to a pretty large group of people, 
gathered round the ruins of an old boat. These remainte 
seemed to make a platform for a person whose head I 
could just see above the crowd about him. When I came 
closer, I discovered that it was Carver. He was urging 
his hearers to courage, and to constancy to the enterprise. 
I passed on and found myself at last beside some small 
sheds used by the chandlers who supplied the sailor-men. 
The space here was circumscribed, and there were also 
about crates and bales of merchandise lately landed. 

Now, as I made my way exploring forward, I heard the 
murmur of voices coming from behind one of these low 
wooden buildings. 

“I say, don't go! Be quit of this affair! Death by 
starvation, or cruelty of the savages, is 
the only thing that waits you, if you do 
get over. Not that you'll do that. The 
gales are nearly upon us.” 

I knew the voice well enough. Had 
it not growled out its furies, even upon 
my poor head, in the passage from 
Holland to England ? I did not re¬ 
quire anyone in the world to tell me 
that the voice I had heard was that of 
Reynolds. 

I understood now what we had to 
fear—what might yet destroy our 


enterprise. And as I turned the corner of the hut 
saw that here also was a throng of men, I realised that 
this revolt was not a thing only of Reypolds's doing. There 
were many others who now spoke. No one heeded me— 
why should they ? 

I looked at them curiously, and discovered that most 
of them were labourers who had been hired to prepare 
the settlement. Need one wonder greatly that they had 
little stomach for a voyage in a ship they were told was 
unseaw r orthy, to a land which was at all times inhospitable, 
but that was certain to be much more so in winter— 
and they could not reach it before winter—than in early 
Summer ? 

I understood something of what was in Wilmslow’s and 
Bradford’s minds the night before, when I had heard them 
talk—though I see now that I did not at this time under¬ 
stand completely. - 

These workmen began to cast very unfriendly looks at 
the Pilgrims when they met them, and presently flatly 
refused to have anything to do with them. That day I 
heard that they had now only one demand—to be taken 
back to London. Their hundred-league voyage in the 
Atlantic was mop* than enough for them. 

Reynolds, who had tried and failed at Dartmouth, 
had tried again and won. Reynolds was, as I have said, 
a rough and surly fellow. He did not mind wounding any¬ 
one’s feelings, and he was constantly about the quays, 
ready to challenge the leaders of our company. Jones, 
on the other hand, Captain of the ” Mayflower,” was a 
man of much softness of speech. He ahvays listened to 
what our fathers said, and generally agreed most heartily. 
He was ever pleasantly spoken, even to me, and I regarded 
him with the approval boys have for those who treat them 
kindly. I ha 1 an idea that, alone among the company, my 
father would not respond to his amiable speeches. 

Now that the workmen refused to go to sea, something 
had got to be done, and a conference was presently held 
at w’hich a decisioh of great importance was reached. I 
remember being much touched by the solemnity and 
courage of Carver, Bradford, and the others, as they 
^debated what they should do, yet refused to be turned 
from their original design. Their new’ plan w'as not long 
in the resolving. And it was nothing less than this : 

All who would not sail should return to London. Women 
and young children should be left behind. The residue— 
being all the fathers of our company—in spite of the late¬ 
ness of the year, in spite of the equinoctials, and in spite 
of the rigours of winter which inevitably aw’aited them, 
should sail without delay. 

The decision was a terrible one for some that were 
husbands and fathers, and it nigh broke my heart to 
see the partings that now followed ; for these had never 
been expected in this world. Some women would not be 
separated from their husbands, and sailed, notwithstanding 
the new plan. But for Elizabeth no special claim could 
be made out, and she had to stay in England. I do not 
know’ that she was sorry. She had not had much happiness 
in her voyage. 

During all the time of these discussion^ Harry had been 
content to remain afloat. No one objected—indeed both 
the Pilgrims and the crew were glad to have one man, at 
least, who was willing at all times to be a w’atchman. As 
for my father, his impatience with the delays grew sharper 
with each day, and he was soon scarce on speaking terms 
with Carver and the others. 

As for me, I had a notion that it would 
be well if we could get to sea. I recog¬ 
nised the need to get over before the 
gales came, and before we had ex¬ 
hausted our provisions. But I had 
another and more curious reason for my 
impatience. I cannot explain it except 
to say that I was a good deal troubled. 
Oddly enough there was olten in my 
mind a recollection of the evening 
when, seeking my father, I had seen, 
walking before me, Captain Jones. 
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44 Fora moment, in the light from a rather large shop, the 
head, and I knew what it was that I recognised ” (See page 


CHAPTER X. 

A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 

T HE decision being duly reached that we were to 
sail on the sixth of September, we prepared our¬ 
selves and said our last farewells. Peter's pretence 
of grief, w T hen he came to plizabeth, was loud 
enough for all to hear. 

" The one support I was to have had in facing the cold 
and the Indians is lost to me," he moaned, “ the consolation 
of beauty is withdrawn." 

A deep flush of passionate anger swept over the yellow 
skin of the woman whom he addressed ; and my father had 
to intervene as usual, and order Peter off to the boat. 
And so away Peter went, and I could presently see him 
handing down some baggage to a boatman. For a moment 


I had lingered behind, and now I, too, 
turned to say good-bye to the angry 
Elizabeth. But, to my amazement, 

I saw r that that cold hard face was 
now curiously soft; there were tears 
in the eyes, and the eyes were upon a 
figure climbing over the side of the 
quay. 

And the figure w'as that of Peter. 
Mystified, and, I own, a little awed 
—for it is a strange thing to look 
suddenly into the bottom of people's 
hearts—I stood by for a moment ere 
1 spoke. 

" Good-bye, Elizabeth," I said, 
44 we shall look to see you ere long." 

But already her face had stiffened. 
She looked out upon me coldly, and 
spoke in her accustomed quiet way. 

44 I know not," she said, " still, 
good-bye to you, Tom," and so she 
held out her hand. 

And thus did I part with Elizabeth, 
and fallowed my father into the 
boat. 

My father, of whose impatience 
I have written, was more than ever 
disturbed this morning. It seemed 
as if all his irritations at delay had 
reached their climax, and that only 
w r hen w r e were to sea would he begin 
to be satisfied. I think he had 
ahvays had his suspicions of Rey¬ 
nolds's enthusiasm; for I heard him 
say to others of the elders that while 
we had that sailor with us, we should 
never get on with our business. 

" He would ever practise delay— 
then would be putting back con 
tinuallv.” 

But now that we were rid of the 
gentleman, it seemed likely that we 
should get on. I noted that no* 
sooner were we aboard, and the 
anchor weighed, than my father’s 
impatience gave w'ay to an over¬ 
weening content. He talked quite 
freely to me, a thing that he did 
not often do, and stopped several 
of the leaders about the ship and 
declared to them his enthusiasm for 
the voyage. One of them, I saw, 
looked at him gravely : 

44 Let us hope and pray we get over 
safely. But remember that we have 
lost a month, at a time of year 
when we can ill afford to do that." 

And so here w r e were, putting to 
sea once more, after our great dis¬ 
couragement. We were none too 
cheerful at the first—or some were 
not. My father, on the other hand, 
continued to be loud in his en¬ 
thusiasm ; and presently went below, 
I following, to our small cabin. Here Harry had been 
content to stow himself. 

As we entered the place, I saw my brother rise from the 
little box on which he had been sitting, and then, as 1 
watched, I surprised a sudden look of affection which passed 
between him and my father. The pair eyed one another 
for another moment or two before either spoke, where¬ 
upon my father smiled, with a curious tenderness which 
I had not often seen in his face. 

44 We’re away now, boy ! " he said, and the relief in 
his voice was plain. 

My brother, that tall nervous figure with its but half- 
controlled muscles, nodded eagerly. 


man half turned his 
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“ Yes,” went on my father, “ we’re really away, and now 
that we’re rid of yon Reynolds I don’t fear any more re¬ 
turns to port. While he was with us, we were bound 
to go but ill; I did distrust that man and did always 
declare it.” 

” And we are truly away ? ” 

“ Aye! And only in New England will we now set foot 
on land again. Cheer up, Harry, my son. We have left 
behind us Old England. But we have left also behind us 
sundry that we could spare seeing again. And what is 
more is, we have left them behind for ever ! ” 

” Ah, but suppose that we go back to England as we did 
before ? ” argued Harry, though I saw that he but played 
with his great relief. He spoke only to be reassured, which 
is a way men have. 

” Go back ! ” cried my father, ” we shall not go back. 
That I do most roundly declare. We are going for the 
high seas now. We have no longer with us a poor-spirited 
fellow that was ever for the quay-side ales and comforts 
and such like, and that feared a poor capful of wind or 
a small sea. We have but one sailor now ! ” 

But it seemed to me as if, at this point, his face for a 
moment clouded. When he con- 


we had not been before, and I noticed several 
friends looking white and unhappy. 

Nevertheless the wind blew strongly, and I heard my 
father speak of it as a favourable sign to Mr. Carver, who 
came up at the moment* 

” We shall make a good voyage now,” my father declared. 
“ There is nothing to hinder us, now that we are quit of 
Reynolds.” 

Carver nodded. 

“ Yes, Jones is of another kidney. Besides that, he 
has with him now another skilled seaman that came aboard 
at Plymouth, a very resolute man I should say—and sent 
aboard by the Adventurers.” 

My father nodded approval. 

” I rejoice to hear that the Adventurers have at last 
got wind of our delays, and that they have done something 
to prevent further checks.” 

“ He would have missed us nevertheless; for he arrived 
late at Southampton, but supposing that we should touch 
Plymouth he hastened on there; where he learnt that no 
word of our touching had come, and that, moreover, we 
had been seen by sailors in the port on our way down 
channel. But when he was about 


tinued, he did so with, perhaps, — 
a smaller excess of assurance. : 

“I do not doubt but that Jones i 

will see us over. He has vKIlDen jj/OU I 

manifested no fears nor un- ;! mf1HE „ ou hl 
steadiness. < irlll 

Now, it was very odd, but, as * u " ed ’ 

he spoke, that very small element 

of uncertainty that appeared to * ua * a word* 

have entered his mind, seemed to ttl0ie wh0 a ^ m0 

communicate itself to me; for I, 

too, found myself uneasy, though When you have ea 

I could not resolve my doubt. D 01 * “ ipife of s 

Yet what was there in the back of Jwt set a flag win 

my mind about that night on who almost stq 

which I had sought my father in 

Plymouth ? And when you've 

1 looked round our little dark work and night ii 

cabin uneasily. But there was When all the pusslet 

nothing there to clear my mind. plain and clear, 

And while I looked, the talk went For those who 

on. down—but did 

” I think presently I will come 
out,” said Harry. ” 'Twill be a I 
good thing to look back and see ** *****~*~^^ 

England fall for ever into the 

mists. Aye, and know that we are fast putting the ocean 
between us and England and—and— ” 

” Holland, ” said I, thinking to help. But to my astonish¬ 
ment I saw that both my father and my brother had turned 
eyes upon me—my father angry, and Harry, as it seemed 
to me, startled. 

“ What mean you by that ? ” cried my father, “ for 
meaning you have ! ” 

” I meant nothing,” I declared. ” I was but minded to 
fill the space in Harry's talk. He halted like a man who 
needs aid. I gave the aid, intending nothing else.” 

A little mollified, my father nodded and turned back to 
Harry. 

” Yes, boy, the ocean is our friend, and ”—with a 


milben pou have jfouflbt! 

M HBlf you hare fought and con¬ 
quered, anl you’re left a battle¬ 
field. 

Just give a word’s encouragement to 
those who almost yield I 


When you have sailed and gained the 
port in spite of storm and wind. 

Just set a flag where those can see— 
who utmost stay behind 1 

And when you've done your job of 
work and night is drawing near. 
When an the pusaletime of life is growing 
plain and clear, 

For those who almost laid tasks 
down—but didn't—give a cheer / 
LILLIAH GABD. 


u uauaa^Tatun . m YL ^* to turn back to London, we came 

| into port, and he was thus able to 

m jfouflbt! | ” So that, for our delay, we have 

, i a new and good seaman,” said 

» $ another man standing by. He 

ou ve left a battle- j looks, at least, as if he would be a 

\ man with a head and tongue of his 
encouragement to | own —one who could put down the 

1 l workmen if they give trouble.” 

\ “ We must see this . paragon,” 

I and gained the I said m y father, 

m and wind, j But, for the time being, he was 

those can see— | content to remain with Harry and 

>ehind I j me, and see England become, first 

l a low hill and then a shadow, and 
one your job of j finally disappear altogether. We 

Lrawing near, i were standing, separated from the 

e of life is growing j rest of the company, and leaning 

\ against the wall of deck-house 
1 most laid tasks f while we watched the Old World 

t—give a cheer ! f fall out of sight behind. 

TT.T.T A It OABD. ! “ Alld there S° eS the laSt ° f 

\ England, Harry,” said my father, 
adding, with a glance at me as if 
uncertain whether, in my presence, 
even the utterance of the thought in his mind would be 
indiscretion: 

” England and everything else is behind now. There¬ 
fore, Harry, my boy, let’s see freedom in your port. I 
repeat, the Old World's behind and with it—him! ” . 

Harry nodded cheerfully, and then, slowly turning his 
head, he glanced casually round the ship. I happened to 
look up at him as he did so, and saw that he was already 
responding to his father’s urgings, and was beginning to be 
rid of that air of anxiety and hesitancy which for so long 
had haunted him. And so, carelessly enough, I watched 
him as his head turned slowly and perhaps a little triumph¬ 
antly, first to regard the seas, then the sailors and others 
moving about in the stem, and finally the deck-house be- 


shrewd smile—” forget it not when presently that same 
ocean plays some of her harmless tricks with your stomach. 
Remember that, below all her vagaries, she is your most 
good friend ! ” 

Harry laughed his uneasy laugh. 

” Then I am for going upon deck ere the trick of ocean 
be played upon me.” 

And thus, my father leading, Harry following, and I 
going last, we made our way out of our dim cabin and 
so to the deck. Here we found many of the Pilgrims 
assembled; for; like ourselves, they were for having a last 
look at the old country and at the sea, before the boisterous¬ 
ness of the voyage made them have thoughts only for 
themselves. Already we were being tossed about as 


hind us and its dim doorway. I had, I say, watched him 
carelessly ; but as his eye came to the doorway and looked 
into it, I saw its pupil become suddenly dilated. A strange, 
sharp anxiety, like a madness, came into thfe face, which 
had turned pale as death. He was looking straight into 
the doorway, the very picture of abject terror. His limbs 
were shaking, and his hands, I noticed, were opening and 
closing in an extraordinary way. 

” What's happened ? ” I was beginning, when I saw 
that my father too had discovered Harry's excitement, and 
was following his eyes into what now looked like a pit, to 
my distorted fancy. With a strange sense of fear I stepped 
forward so that I, too, could command a view of that gloomy 
entrance. 
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affright my father, whom I saw looking on and listening, 
but disconcerted and with his strength half broken. 

“ What brings you here ? " he yet demanded at last. 
Harry had instinctively withdrawn behind his father, I 
noticed. 

“ Affection that I bear you all—perhaps," grinned the 
horrible thing, caressing his chin, now that his muscles were 
permitted relaxation, with that hideous thumbless hand of 
his. 

"Or, perhaps, the necessities of the voyage—you were 

w r ithin an inch of the truth 
when you rejoiced that I 
was behind. I missed you 
at Southampton, and had 
it not been for the happy 
chance that our excellent 
friend Reynolds was still 
for England against all the 
New Worlds, I doubt if we 
should have had the present 
great joy. Well, it is ours. 
Let us rejoice at that." 

“ You mean," said my 
father in an unsteady and 
hoarse voice, " that you 

are the Adventurers'-" 

“ New master ? Come to 
aid in getting you over 
without more ado? 
Precisely ! And I learn 
that you were all for speed." 

As he spoke he made a 
movement forward, and it 
struck me that my father 
instinctively gave back. 
Certainly Harry did. 

Yet my father tried man¬ 
fully to resist. 

“ I do not see you master 
—nor second master—of 
this ship an hour after the 
Governor knows all, Mr. 
Knill." 

"I do not see you fool 
enough to tell him all," 
answered the other. 

“ What of the terms of 
our pact ? " then cried my 
father. 

" Pacts live as long as 
they have life," answered 
the other. 

" And I have paid you for 
nothing," my father was be¬ 
ginning, when he saw that 
one of the Pilgrims would 
pa 3 s in a moment and ceased. 
At the same time the sailor 
within stepped suddenly 

“ ‘ Holland,’ said I, thinking to help.” (See page 244 ) downwards upon the ladder 

up which, invisible to us, 
he had ascended. 

I looked at Hany in the grey light, and saw that he was 
pale as with a sickness ; while my father was trying to 
support him and lead him away. I stood aside while 
they went forward towards their own quarter. I knew 
that, below, there would be a deep conference between 
them. But the position of both was certain to be un¬ 
bearable. I pictured the coming weeks at sea, with the 
misery naturally wrought by the autumn weather increased 
by the never-ceasing consciousness of an enemy ; and I 
shuddered, fearing for us all. 

Suppose this man called Knill had some horrible power 
over Harry, and exercised it ? Suppose even that he did 
but play with my wretched brother ? What weeks of 
misery lay before us 1 Could my brother endure them ? 
Thus did I torture myself with questions. 


muscle moved. I am certain that he had been standing 
there for all the time we had been near this doorway, and 
that he had deliberately kept himself from exerting that 
will of his upon us which would fill us with fears and un¬ 
certainties and bring our heads round to discover him ; 
and that he had thus set a check on himself in the way 
that a cat checks its own proclivity at once to destroy the 
mouse. 

For some minute or two he stood there, enjoying Harry’s 
terror and mine, and my father’s horror and disappoint¬ 
ment. I wondered what my father would say or do, or 
whether the first move would not come from this newly 
declared pursuer. 

But while yet I waited, there broke from him that horrible 
internal laughter which, as I have said, had power even to 


x do not know what I expected to see—if it was not what 
I did see. I suppose some instinct had warned me from 
the beginning—I know that subconsciously I was not sur¬ 
prised. But my sense of horror was of that kind which 
had troubled me long before, in the middle w’atch of the 
night, and on that dark evening when I had taken shelter 
in the cover of a warehouse on the bank of the canal. 

What I saw now was that broad hideous figure with its 
frightful smiling eyes, its great muscular arms like the 
arms of an ape, and its horrible steadfastness. Not a 
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CHAPTER XI. 

• THE MAN IN THE NIGHT. 


T HE memory of that 
voyage remains in 
my mind a hideous 
nightmare to this 
day. True, it was a famous 
voyage to other people, and 
one that ended in a great 
settlement. But I think of 
it still with cold terror. 
Picture the life that was 
lived by Harry and my 
father and myself. As I 
have said, there were plenty 
of natural discomforts, apart 
from any of another kind. Now that we were in the 
open Atlantic, everyone, even to the practised sailors, 
were ill. Many of us scarcely knew what it was to have a 
moment's comfort. Moreover, owing to the fact that we 
were carrying people from the ‘‘Speedwell” in addition 
to our own complement, we w r ere terribly overcrowded. 
While w r e had been w’ell and cheerful, and could stand about 
the decks in groups, we managed not so badly. But now 
every man was in the way of every other. 

We were, moreover, none too well victualled or clothed, 
and the chill winds pierced us through and increased our 
wretchedness. I know that often I should have been 
thankful to see a w r ave sw'eep us all f/om the decks. It 
was pitiable to behold some of the men and women, whom 
I had seen in Leyden looking so happy and assured, but 
who weie now but ill and shivering wretches. Yet they 
did try to comfort one another with the thought that 
this voyage would not endure for ever. 

But if they w r ere miserable—these people of our company 
—wiiat w r as Harry’s condition and my father’s ? Added 
bo all that the others had to bear, was the terror occasioned 
by that dark consciousness that, close to them, always, 
was a mortal enemy, cunning enough to contrive any 
black scheme for theii destruction, and evil enough to 
execute it without mercy. Not that it was clear to them 
what he would do. Therein lay his greater power. So 
far as I was concerned, I did not know on what his pow’er 
was originally based. All I understood was that such a 
pow’er was held by him. 

Yet the relationship between my brother and this man 
was maintained out of sight of the other voyagers. It 
was this which gave the final turn to the screw of 
horror. When Knill met my father or Harry on deck 
among the other voyagers, he would let fall some seeming 
pleasantry—which, while it had power to make Harry 
look away in abject wretchedness or fear, must seem, to 
others who heard, simply an evidence that this second 
master of their ship, was, in spite of superficial faults, 
and a lack of natural beauty, a most amiably disposed 
person. I noticed that the fellow w^as often at pains to 
ingratiate himself with Carver, and others of the leaders 
of our company. But one day I observed something else. 
It was a very curious thing, and it brought back and per¬ 
haps explained a curious memory. 

The weather had a little abated—though it w r as ere 
long to grow’ fiercer than ever—and I was wandering about 
the ship exploring, as I was fond of doing. For long I 
had not dared to go below’, but on this particular evening 
my curiosity got the better of me and I made my way 
into the hold. Here, however, my courage deserted me, 
and I began quickly to retire. It was not very hard in 
the darkness to lose my way, and I lost it; but feeling a 
ladder to my hand presently, I ascended, to find myself 
in a part of the ship which I did not recognise. Confused, 
I looked about me in the half darkness. Then, thinking 
I heard voices beyond a door, I took a pace forward and 
pushed. A moment later, I stepped back quaking. Yet 
not before I had witnessed this scene within. 


Under the uncertain beams of a hanging ship’s lamp 
were tw’o men, w’ho bent over what seemed to be a chart. 
I could see how close their heads w’ere, and there wras no 
doubt of the importance to the pair of w hat they did. The 
man with his face towards me I recognised at once as 
Captain Jones—that not unpleasantly spoken person. The 
man who stood beside him I could not see, for his back 
was, of course, turned towards the doorway in which I stood. 
But I w’as in no doubt. Once, even in that moment of 
my vision, a hand of his had reached forw r ard to point to 
a place on the map. The hand lay right under the lamp, 
and from the hand a thumb w r as missing. But ere he 
could turn—almost before Jones could look up—I had run 
away. 

Now, there was nothing remarkable in the sight of the 
tw’o mariners, who w r ere responsible for our safe con¬ 
veyance across the Atlantic, looking at a chart. It w’as 
w’hat one w'ould expect them to do, otherwise how could 
they hope to do their duty to us ? 

And yet the sight of Jones, in intimate private con¬ 
ference with Knill, filled me with new strange uneasiness. 
Perhaps it did no more than remind me that this man, who 
seemed to have the happiness and future of my family 
in his hands, and who was determined to destroy us, w’as 
also one of the persons on w r hom the voyage depended. 
If Jones should fall ill, Knill presumably would be in sole 
charged It was a thought that filled me with fear. 

And yet; as I have said, the behaviour of Knill was out¬ 
wardly that of friendship. This appearance he kept up 
at all times when -other members of our company were 
about. 

” Ah, my very particular friend Bracebill,” he would say, 
rubbing his hands; and Harry would quiver as if under 
a lash. The consciousness of the creature’s presence never 
left us for a moment. I know that to my brother, and 
to my father too, the ship was a place of horror. 

The odd part of the business was that, in outward seem¬ 
ing, Knill's attitude to us was much more amiable than that 
of most of the seamen was towards their passengers. Some 
of our leaders and governors w r ere to become famous men 
in their new country. But to many of the sailors aboard 
they were simply a company of fools and land-lubbers. 
These seamen laughed at us w’hen w r e were sick, and they 
blasphemed the faith w'hich was carrying us over. Of 
course the sight of a grown man being sick at sea is highly 
ridiculous—if you do not happen to be the person in 
question. 

And as we had a poor lot of stomachs among us, w r e 
gave the sailors plenty to laugh at, and they used their 
opportunities. I remember one fellow in particular, named 
Hughes. He w r as a minor officer of some kind. He used 
to say that he hoped many of us would die, and that he 
looked forward to throwing our bodies overboard. The 
curious part of the business was, how’ever, that Hughes 
presently fell ill, and not only fell ill but died. And so 
it was his body, and not one of ours, that w'as the first to 
go overboard. 

The w’eather in the meantime had grown w’orse and not 
better. The cross winds, w’hich had first disturbed us, 
gave place to fierce storms. The equinoctials swept down 
upon us. Now’, our ship was not designed for winter 
voyages, and under the stress of this weather she began 
to suffer. Her upper works became very leaky. It had 
been miserable enough below ; but now the w^ater swept 
down upon us, soaking our narrow beds. And if it w’as 
very wretched for me, and for others of us who were sound 
young men, what w’as it for the unhappy women who were 
aboard, and who had left homes of comfort and w^armth in 
the Old World ? But new troubles awaited us. 

I cannot say when the first doubt had its birth; but I 
know that, as the days passed, there grew an uncertainty 
about the voyage. You could see it in men's faces, in their 
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(To be continued.) 


whispered consultations, and still more in their manner of 
adopting silence when a person approached who was all 
for continuing to the New World. 

But the effect of this doubt was to destroy our last 
remaining supports against the rigours and terrors of the 
passage. The thing was like a disease which had leapt 
invisibly aboard, and was affecting one after another of 
the crew and the passengers. The workmen now began 
to show unrest, and with them were joined the sailors. 
And then, while yet Carver and the others sought to keep 
up everyone's courage, a storm heavier than any that 
had struck us before, fell upon us. It seemed as if the 
united forces of nature were resolved to prevent our ever 


reaching New England. I managed once to climb out on 
deck, and by lashing myself to a beam to remain for a little. 
None turned me back, for the lives of us pilgrims were 
of no great count to the sailors; and, in any case, the 
darkness made by the storm must almost have blotted me 
out from the sight of everyone but a person who approached 
me close. 

I had never experienced such things as I did now. 
Although I knew that the time was but early afternoon, 
I could see scarcely a hand before me. The ship seemed to 
be ready to capsize at any moment. In one breath, I was 
going up to the very skies—in the next, to the bottom of 
the ocean. My heart seemed as if in my mouth, and I was 
certain that I should never escape away below alive, now 
that I had been silly enough to get into my present position. 


But it was the darkness—impenetrable, yet, as it began 
to appear to me, active in destruction in some subtle way— 
that terrified and subdued me. It suggested that powers 
were aroused of which we poor voyagers knew nothing. 
Storm and sea and a ht seemed leagued against us. But 
night was in commana Its power infected all my senses, 
filling me first with confusion, and then with fear, and at 
las£ with panic terror. I found I could not reason or think. 
I had a child’s instinct to scream. 

I could hear nothing but the continual unintelligible 
shrieking of the storm through the ship and overhead. It 
yelled and whistled in my ears until my hearing seemed 
ready to fj.il from sheer overwork. Sometimes I would 

catch the sound of the rend¬ 
ing of wood, and would 
guess that our ship had lost 
some further part of her 
defences against attack. 
But it was the strange active 
fearfulness of the darkness 
which, above everything, 
beat me down. I tried at 
last to get below, thinking 
enviously of the people'who 
had only to dread being 
soaked to the skin every 
five minutes. But when I 
rose, I sat down again at 
once. So securely had the 
darkness surrounded me that 
I could now not guess an 
inch of my way. I lost all 
sense of my position. I 
could never move more. If 
I evei tried to do so, night 
rose and stood before me. 

I presently began to be 
terrified anew by my isola¬ 
tion. Somewhere—possibly 
out here, but far from me— 
there was a mariner. There 
must be somebody guiding 
the ship, though what any¬ 
one could do in such weather 
I could not think. But if 
there was a man in the poop, 
there was none elsewhere, 
and if I cried out for 
guidance there would be 
none to hear. 

At last my terror had 
grown to such a pitch that 
I resolved to move, whether 
I walked into the black 
valley of water or not. And 
so, painfully, I rose to my 
feet. After which, very 
slowly and carefully, I 
stretched out my hand. 

And then I started back, screaming in sheer fright. 
What was it I had touched ? Could it have been anything 
but a human face ? Yet could it be possible that a human 
creature was sitting a yard away from me ? The idea 
seemed beyond all seeming. Yet I had touched a face— 

I was certain of that. Why had the creature not spoken, 
or even moved ? Was it—could it be possible—that he 
was sitting there frozen to death in the storm ? 

The idea grew so intolerable that I put out my hand again 
—this time at a point a good deal lower. Racing with 
my fear was the idea that the creature, whoever it was, 
might not be sufficiently clothed. Slowly I advanced 
my arm—x> draw it back a moment later, with a sharpness 
of fear greater than that of my last withdrawal. 1 had 
touched a hand—a hand that lacked a thumb 1 


14 For some minute or two he stood there, enjoying Harry’s terror and mine.” (See page 245.) 
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WATCHING THE WILD. 


* cock-up * of a distant pheasant, when I 
heard a rustling quite near to me. I 
thought it must be a mouse, and waited 
in the hope of seeing it. Another rustle, 
and I saw a dead oak-leaf move. I 
sank on mv knees, and crawled to the 
spot. Within a yard of my face I saw 
the pinky snout of a mole ; never was 
more than the snout and head of the 
creature to be seen : its body remained 
in one of those shallow surface runs.. 

“With amazing swiftness the snout felt 
all round, and each dry leaf within reach 
would be grabbed and drawn qnder; in 
about ten seconds the mole would return. 

When there were no more leaves within 
reach of one opening, the mole would 
thrust through the surface in a fresh 
place, and continue his leaf-gathering with 
incredible energy. 

“ I have crept beneath a wood-pigeon 
in a little tree, and at a distance of a few 
feet have watched it perform its toilet 
and scratch its head. And I have watched 
a hare come out of a wood, and roll cat- 
fashion on a dusty cart-way. I saw’ soil 
flying from a hole some distance down a side track, crept 
quietly up, and caught a busy rabbit by a hind leg. 

“ Again, I was standing waiting with my gun for an assistant 
to walk through a beat for rabbits, when a woodcock flew towards 
me, and pitched within ten feet. For fully five minutes its 
eye was fixed on mine. Neither of us dared to breathe naturally. 
Suddenly it shot itself from the ground over the hazel-stems 
and w r as gone ; never have I seen anything fly so fast as that 


SETTING.-III. 


Another very good w’ay of setting is 
to use what are known as braces. These 
are simply triangular pieces of thin card 
or thick paper with a pin stuck through 
them. Some collectors use braces that 
are formed of smoothly-cut quill pinned 
wnth the smooth rounded surface down¬ 
wards. But in my opinion the best braces 
are of thin card. After pinning the insect 
in the groove of the setting-board, I think 
the most satisfactory plan is first to fix 
the inside pair of braces over the fore- 
wdngs. Then fix the hind pair of braces, 
these coming right across the centre of the 
hind-wings and well on to the fore-wings. 
Finish the job by putting braces on the 
tip of each fore-wing, so that these wings 
may not turn upwards in drying, as they 
are rather likely to do. As a concluding 
touch you may put in tw T o or three pins to 
keep the antennae and front legs in position. 
Some time ago (“ B.O.P.," July, 1917, 
p. 501) I described to you what is knowm as the cotton method 
of setting. Briefly put, it may be said that the plan consists of 
making nicks in each end of the setting-board, in one of which 
nicks is fixed the knotted end of a length of cotton. The insects 
to be set are then arranged upon the board, and a turn of the 
cotton is taken over their extended wings, which are then secured 
in position by other turns of the cotton. The wings on one side 
being thus secured, the process is repeated with the wings on 


With Braces and Pins, 
(See '* Setting.—III.”) 
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the other side, and 
the cotton is fastened 
off in one of the nicks. 

The cotton process 
is a quick one and in 
very expert hands it 
succeeds well enough. 
But the more I see it 
used the more it be¬ 
comes evident that by 
its means an operator 
who possesses only 
the average skill is 
liable to rub off many 
scales from the wings, 
and in that way dam¬ 
age his specimens. 

Setting by means 
of bands of tracing 
cloth has already been 
dealt with, and our 
second illustration 
given herewith shows 
the strip method of 
setting. 

Instead of mere 
short pieces of trac¬ 
ing cloth, each large 
enough to cover a pair 
of wings on one side of 
a moth or butterfly', 
we have now two 
strips of the cloth, 
each strip being a 
little longer than the 
setting-board itself. 
The width of the 
strips should be suf¬ 
ficient to cover the 
whole of the wing 
except its base. 

Place your first 
specimen in the groove 
of the board, and pin 
the insect in its place. Pin the strips of tracing cloth to the 
top of the board, as shown. Bring one strip of cloth down over 
the right-hand-side wings, work the fore-wing into position with 
your setting-needle, and secure it by inserting a pin while you 
deal with the hind-wing. When that has been done, insert 
another pin below the hind-wing, as shown in the sketch, and 
then remove the other pin. The wings on the opposite side 
of the insect are then to be manipulated in an exactly similar 
way. 

Of course, in proceeding to set more butterflies or moths on 
the same board, the free portions of the strips of cloth are turned 
back towards the top of the board. The tracing cloth should 
be used with its glazed side downwards and coming in contact 
with the specimens. 

A question that is very often put to me by our young lepi- 
dopterists is : How long should a butterfly or moth be kept upon 
the setting-board ? 

The reply to that query depends very much on several things, 
such as the size and condition of the particular insect, and the 
state of the atmosphere at the time. In a general way, however, 
it may be t£ken that specimens should remain upon the setting- 
board for at least a couple of weeks. 

For the safe-keeping of filled setting-boards during that time 
the dealers sell what are known as setting or drying cabinets. 
About a foot high, these cabinets are quite simple affairs, being 
little more than boxes with grooves cut so that the setting-boards 
may be slid into and retained in them in an upright position. 
Any fellow' who is at all handy with carpenter’s tools wall be able 
to make one of these cabinets for himself. Failing possession 
of a setting-cabinet, keep your filled setting-board in such a 
position that it cannot topple over or be knocked down. And, 
also, keep it where the specimens will be safe from the attack of 
mice or insects. 

The greatest care should be exercised in removing specimens 
from the setting-board. It is a good plan to rest your wrist 
upon some support or other when you are taking the braces from 
the wings or are removing the pins that have kept in place the 
legs and antennae. In every detail to do with the operation the 
qualities of neatness and precision are of the utmost value, and 
every boy who is making a start as a user of the setting-board 
will be amply repaid for his trouble if he first closely studies the 
style in which are set the specimens of lepidoptera that he may 
examine in almost any museum. 


| THE "BOY'S OWN” PIGEON-LOFT. 

I IV.—THE OWL. 


There are English Owl pigeons and African ditto, and of 
the two delightful birds the young fancier must make his own 
choice. Speaking generally, it may be said that Owls are 
birds for the young pigeon fancier who has already had a 
little experience with pigeons. Owls require adequate ac¬ 
commodation and discriminating treatment, and for that 
reason it is as well to join a pigeon club, perhaps one of the 
Owl clubs, and so learn all there is to know about the birds. 
The boy who successfully keeps Owls, either English or 
African, thus sets a hall-mark upon his ability as a pigeon 
fancier. 

Here, in condensed form, is the^ English Owl standard, as 
adopted by the National English Owl Club, together with the 
points awarded for each feature : 

18. Head.—Large, massive (circular), forming a bold and 
regular arch from front and side view, well filled in 
between eye and beak, and showing no flatness any¬ 
where. 

12. Beak.—Short, thick, upper mandible well curved down¬ 
wards, forming continuation of curve of the skull, lower 
mandible stout. Colour in Blues and Powdered Blues 
as near black as possible; Silvers and Powdered Silvers, 
a light horn colour; Yellows and Whites, flesh colour. 

4. Beak Wattle.—Fine in texture, small, neat and heart- 
shaped. 

10. Eye and Eye Cere.—Eye, large, bold, set (exactly) in centre 
of side of head, in colour, reddish gravel for Blues, 
yellowish gravel for Silvers and other colours, except 
Whites, which should be bull or claret. Eye cere (cir¬ 
cular) fine and neat in texture. 

6. Gullet.—Well developed, commencing at top of lower 
mandible, and terminating in rosette or frill. 

4. Neck.—Short, rather thick, boldly tapering from shoulders 
to junction with head, full under the jowl. 



6. Rosdtte or frill.—As ample and well developed as possible, 
either admissible, rosette preferred. 

6. Flights and Tail.—Short and carried compactly, giving the 
bird a cobby appearance. 

4. Legs and Feet.—Legs short, free from feathering below the 
hock, feet strong and toes well divided, brilliant red in 
colour. 

14. Shape.—Compact and vigorous, chest and breasts broad, 
prominent and muscular, rather short than otherwise. 
Length, from tip of beak to end of tail, not to qxceed 
13$ inches. 

8. Carriage.—Bold and active. 



The Strip method of Setting. 

(S« “Setting.— III.”) 
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8 . Colour.—Blues, sound and even throughout, bars black 
and fairly broad. Silvers, soft even shade throughout, 
flights and tail dun, bars as dark as possible. Powdered 
Blues and Silvers, frosted with white ; other colours as 
sound and clear as possible, except chequers, which 
should be as evenly chequered on shoulders and other 
parts as possible. 

ioo. That being the total number of points in the scale as fixed. 


P FEEDING HABITS OF BIRDS. ] 

One of the most satisfactory subjects for investigation by 
the young naturalist is that of the food, and the manner of 
feeding, of birds. Every bird eats, and if you patiently track 
a bird until you can observe it feeding you will find out quite a 
lot about it. 

There is our emblem bird, the 
kestrel, for instance. He is called the 
wind-hover, and when you see him 
wonderfully hovering, almost motion¬ 
less on the wind, you know he is about 
to swoop down upon a mouse, his 
most frequent prey. Field mice, frogs, 
lizards, cockchafers, dor beetles, and 
other good sized insects form the chief 
items of the kestrel’s larder. Other 
food failing, the kestrel will catch 
small birds. 

Like the kestrel, the barn owl as a 
feeder is a good friend to man, his 
diet consisting almost entirely of rats, 
mice, and field mice. The tawny owl 
preys mostly on field-mice and shrew- 
mice, with an occasional frog, and 
now and again any small bird that 
it may chance to discover roosting. 

Both the barn owl and the tawny 
owl sometimes catch fish. 

Despite popular belief to the con¬ 
trary^ the green woodpecker is to 
be seen much oftener on the ground 
or on fallen trunks than actually on 
trees. That is because its chief food 
is ants, for which it is ever busy seek¬ 
ing. Failing ants, it gets along very 
well with any other sort of insect, 
grubs, etc., found under the outer bark 
of trees. 

The shy nuthatch is a delightful 
bird to watch at its meal times. It 
is very fond of nuts, and if you wish 
for an interesting sight you should 
endeavour to catch a glimpse of it 
when it is hammering away with its 
beak at a hazel-nut stuck in some 
crevice of a post. In summer the nuthatch feeds almost entirely 
on insects, which it catches by breaking off pieces of bark 
and deftly picking up all the scurrying small creatures that 
are beneath. 

Titmice feed mainly upon spiders and insects, but they also 
eat seeds, and in the autumn they do not a little damage by 
pecking holes in apples and pears. They are always attracted 
by meat-bones, suet, cocoa-nuts, and other such like dainties 
that may be hung up for them in winter. 

Small crustaceans and insects now and again tempt the 
gloriously-tinted kingfisher, but its staple food is fish. In 
the spring though, the “ halcyon ” likes to have an occasional 
feast of tadpoles. Always found near to water, the solitary 
kingfisher sits silent and still till it plunges like an arrow into 
the stream. On emerging, it has usually a struggling minnow 
in its beak. 

The song-thrush likes a mixed diet, and so, after partaking 
of snails, slugs, and worms in plenty, it turns for a change to 
berries and fruits. The shells of the snails are smashed by 
the thrush upon a stone. 

“ Dish-washer " is another name for the pied wagtail, both titles 
being given because of the bird's odd jerking movements. 
Its food consists mostly of insects, and if you observe closely, 
you will see how it catches them in the air as it runs along the 
grass, or else makes a short dart into the air after them. Now 
and again it makes shift with a worm. 


□ 


FORM A HERBARIUM. 

Curiously enough, as it may well seem to you and to me, 
there are some Field Club members w’ho are quite at a loose end 
as to what to collect. They wish to " go in ” for something or 
other, but as. to exactly what they shall collect they cannot 
make up their minds. 

When fellows arc in that state of mental uncertainty, a good 
piece of advice to tender is : " Why don't you fo^m a herbarium ? ” 
That is, as you know, a collection of dried plants, simply mounted 
on paper—and a splendidly interesting possession it may be 
made with a little care. 

A capital programme for the outdoor leisure hours of a spring, 
summer, and autumn, is to make a collection of wild flowers. 
One of the least expensive and least complicated of our hobbies, 
the formation of a collection of dried plants offers occqpation 
that is delightful in all ways. To a boy who “ can’t make up 
his mind ” w’hen he is seeking for a branch of nature study in 
which to interest himself, this is probably the best form of 
collecting which he can sample. 





The Snake Gourd. 

This vegetable freak, which hails from India, prows to a 
length of 3 feet io inches, and is about i k inches wide. 

(Sent by L. R. T. Edmett, B.O.F.C., Johore Bahru, India.) 


WHAT TO DO: 
FEBRUARY. 

I. —Make a collection of ivy- 
leaves of the wild ivy. The 
hedges are now all bare, and 
you can plainly see the ivy 
that is climbing amongst them. 
There are several distinct species 
of the plant, and you will find, 
if you collect the leaves, that 
no two ivy-leaves are alike. 
See how many really different 
forms of ivy-leaf you can 
acquire. 

II. —The moths that hibernate 
may be found in one place or 
another; there are at least 
twenty-five kinds of moths pos¬ 
sible to be met with during 
February. Keep a vigilant eye 
open for these early prizes. 

III. —Find the first snow’drop 
and first primrose. 

IV. —On sunny days, and 
particularly in districts where 
grow buckthorn and the berry- 
bearing alder, you may come 
across the brimstone butterfly. 
In its perfect state the brim¬ 
stone enjoys a longer life than 

almost any other of our butterflies, and you may look 
for it from now till August. And when you are 
observing a brimstone, remember that from this 
insect has the whole butterfly family received its 
name, for this is the “ butter-coloured fly,” or, for 
short, the butterfly. 

V.—Birds that may be heard include the blackbird 
with his lazy, mellow song, his chuckling evening cry of 
*' chink, chink, chink, chacka, chacka, chack, chack, 
chuck, chuck chuck,” and his shrill call-note ” tzeet ” ; 
the yellowhammer, calling ” chick-chick-churr,” or 
uttering its well-knowm song, rendered into words as 
“ Little bit of bread and no cheese ” ; the goldfinch, 
calling ” twit it-it,” and singing many variations of 
that call-note, to finish with an emphatic ” wheet- 
wheet-wheet” ; and the little wren, with a song quick 
and loud for so small a bird, terminating with a tiny 
trill. The countryside is not yet fully resonant with 
bird voices. Go out and practise the identification 
of those that may already be heard. 
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Autumn fruits and tints were very much to the fore in the 
entries for the October competition, and some capital drawings 
were received. Among the essays I was glad to note not a few 
that bore striking evidence of personal observation. On the 
whole, the month's results have been very satisfactory. The 
following is the prize award :— 

Half guinea Prize for Nature Note : F. W. Kemble, 4 Elm 
Villas, Southend Road, Eltham, S.E. 9. 

Half-guinea Prize for Nature Drawing : M. Pierce, Church 
Farm, Filton, near Bristol. 

Extra Prizes of Three and-sixpenny Books : Eric Deuchars, 
40 Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sca ; Cecilia Bedford, “ The 


Ryelands," Taynton, Glos. ; L. R. T. Edmrtt, c/o L. R. 
Edmett, P.W.D., Johore Bahru, India. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-sixpenny Books: Sydney Jones, 
125 Penrhyn Road, Sheffield ; B. O. Bowen, Corbar Hall, 
Buxton ; O. Maynard, 39 Lowther Road, Bournemouth. 

Specially Commended: Alexander McKillop, Duntocher; 
R. Gerrish, Hendon ; Albert E. Barnard, Sheffield ; B. H. Scott, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad ; Kenneth Stabler, Winscombe ; Frank 
Tidball, Swindon ; C. H. Pole, Natal; Phyllis Deuchars, 
Bexhill-on-Sea; Hugh Jones, Tarvin ; Alfred G. Parr, N. 
Kensington; Olive Jeremiah, St. Leonards; Peter Acatos, 
Westcliff-on-Sea ; David W. Mackie, Irvine, N.B. ; H. T. 
Aitchison, London, N.W. 4 ; Geoffrey Woodward, Finchley ; 
Ernest Reeves, Watford ; William Yarwood, Kirkdaie, Liver¬ 
pool ; Charlie Cruickshank, Partick, Glasgow ; Paul Murphy, 
North Adelaide, Australia ; Lloyd Woodhouse, Cwmyglo R.S.O. 


Queries and Answers. 


H. E. (Cardiff).—I should recommend you to get “ Butterfly and Moth Collecting,” 
by H. E. Hodye, published by C. Arthur Pearson, Ltu., Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2, price 2 5. 6 J., by post 25. rod. Fof the purposes of 
identification and information generally, there are no books better than Richard 
South’s ** Butterflies of the British Isles” and “Moths of the British Isles” 
two vols.), published by Frederick Warne A Co., at the price of 8 s. bd. per vol. 
t should be the aim of every collector to obtain these three invaluable volumes, 
which contain many hundreds of coloured figures photographed from nature. 

J. C. Thompson.—** Practical Taxidermy,” by Montagu Browne, published by 
Upcott Gill. Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 2, is a good book on the 
subject, price 75. bd., by po6t 7 s. lod. An exceedingly useful book is “The 
Sportsman’s Handbook to Practical Collecting, Preserving, and Artistic Setting¬ 
up of Trophies and Specimens,” published at the price of 35. bd. net by Rowland 
Ward, Ltfi., 167 Piccadilly, W. 1. In Routlcdge’s series of fs . bd. Country 
Books you will find one entitled “ British Fungi.” This has forty coloured 
plates. 

C. R. Golto.v. —No doubt the appearance is caused by the fact that your rabbit is 
not so young as he was. But he may live for a good long while yet. A most 
useful booklet on the rabbit is published at Cage Birds Office, 154 Fleet Street, 
E.C. 4, price 3 d. 

R. Grant (Halifax, N.S., Canada).—A very practical little work, entitled “Silk¬ 
worms,” by M. Edwards, price bd., is published by Dean Sc Son, Ltd., i6oa Fleet 
Street, E.C. 4. This hat chapters as to ** Mulberry Trees,” “ General Manage¬ 
ment of the Silkworm,” " The Rearing-room and its Appliances,” Ac. 

Leonard Norwood. —The chicken might have died from injudicious feeding. Get 
“Management of Chickens,” price bd., from 7 hr h i other ed World Office, 
9 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Jack Rowland. —It was rather late for nesting, but then the yellowhammcr 
nests from April onwards and has two or three broods. The eggs are usually 
four to five in number. 

W. O. B.—The subscription to Hamlyn's Menagerie Magazine, published at 221 St. 
George’s Street, London Docks, E. 1, is ten shillings a year, post free. 


Geo. Christie. —Get the “ Pocket Book of British Birds,” by E. F. M. Elms, price 
25. bd., published by Adlard, West Newman A Co., of 23 Bartholomew Close, 

E. C. r. This gives full information in a most convenient form, and b very 
comprehensive. 

M. F.—You can get a killing-bottle or box from Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, 
W.C. 2, at the cost of three or four shillings. 

J. E. Lucas. —Get a copy of the “Zoologist," or of the “ Avicultural Magazine,” 
from Adlard, West Newman A Co., as above. Both of these publications have 
often very excellent coloured plates. 

W. G. Elliott.— The very best books for your purpose are South’s “Moths of the 
British Isles” (2 vols.), and “Butterflies of the British Isles," published by 

F. Warne A Co. (see answer toH. E.—Cardiff, in the other column). Of the 
kind that you want, these will give you more information than ts to be found 
in any other works. And the illustrations are excellent. 

Cyril Crack. —The good-looking Cinnabar Moth is found on sandy heaths and 
downs and so forth, nearly all over England. It cannot be said to be at all rare, 
although there arc some years when very few specimens are taken. In money 
value 1 should say that your Cinnabar Moth would be worth not more than 
twopence. 

Anxious.— To preserve as much as possible the colour of pressed plants, they must 
be dried as quickly as can bo managed. Also, the more paper you use, and the 
oftenerit is changed, the better in this respect will be the result. When you first 
start the pro ess of pressing a specimen, the papers used should be dried every 
day in the sun or before a fire. 

U. Willett. —A capital geological map of the South East of England is to be found 
in “ Geological Excursions Round London," by Geo. MacDonald Davies, which 
is published by Murby A Co., of 6 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 

Enquirer. —You can get silkworms’ eggs for rearing from J. D. Hamlyn, 221 
St. George’s St., London Docks, E. 

Lestrian.— Apply for catalogue to Messrs. Adlard, West Newman A Co., whose- 
address is given above. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) . 

In connection with this special feature of the 44 B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the be9t 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the 44 B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler," c/o The Editor, 44 B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. ' 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com* 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : 44 If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here) as my prize/* 



The B.O.F.C. Badge* 

frkited on blue silk,price id. post tree. Suitable 
*or wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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Our Open Column 


and Note-Book 


A CURIOUS WEATHER-TELLER 

A very reliable weather-teller may be 
formed on the following lines. In the 
first place a couple of sheets of stout paper 
should be secured ; the material must be 
rather stiff in texture. A convenient 
size for the sheets would be about twenty 
inches by thirty. Each one of the sheets 
must be rolled up in the form of a cylinder, 
the edges being glued so that two paper 


tubes are formed. Next four round pieces 
of wood should be prepared, these being of 
such a size that they will fit exactly into 
the ends of the paper tubes. Glue these 
ends into position, fastening the paper 
well down so that there is no possibility 
of air being admitted. 

Now take a pole of about five or six 
feet in length. An ordinary blind pole 
would do very well. Fasten the cylinders 
one at either end of the pole as shown 
in the photograph. Strong glue may be 
used for this purpose, and it is important 
that the ends of the pole should be exactly 
in the centre of the cylinder ends. 

The weather-teller should be fixed up 
in some sheltered position where it is 
not actually exposed to rain. A house 
veranda would be a very suitable place. 
Whatever situation has been selected erect 
a post five feet or so in height. Fix this 
on a stand or in the ground so that it is 
held firmly upright. At the top of the 
post cut a groove so that the pole with the 
cylinders can work up and down. Take 
the pole and in the centre on either side 
drive in two pins (thin nails would do) to 
act as pivots. These pivots rest in two 
little grooves which are cut at the top of 
the post crosswise to the deeper one 
that was sawn out first of all. A little 
adjustment may be required in order to 
get the bar with the cylinders to balance 
exactly in the centre of the pole. 

Only one thing now remains to make 
the weather-teller responsive to meteoro¬ 
logical changes. With a good-sized 
gimlet bore a hole in one of the cylinders 
right at the end. This admits the out¬ 
side air to the cylinder so treated. The 
other cylinder is air-tight. Thus, if the 
outside air is heavier than that in the en¬ 
closed cylinder this end will go down ; 
the opposite will happen when the atmo¬ 
sphere is lighter. The former state of the 
cylinders shows that the air is dry and 
fine weather is likely, whilst in the latter 
event the atmosphere is in a damp state 
and rain may be expected. This curious 


little device acts with marvellous pre¬ 
cision if it is carefully balanced. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* * * 

PAPER WEIGHTS FROM THIN 
NEGATIVES. 

Often enough negatives are secured 
that are very thin, and from which good 
prints cannot be ob¬ 
tained. In nearly all 
cases these can be con¬ 
verted into excellent 
positives which can be 
employed for the making 
of very attractive paper 
weights, suitable for 
presents. The first step 
is to wash the negative 
thoroughly, so as to 
make sure that it is 
absolutely free from 
hypo. Then soak in . a 
concentrated solution of 
bichloride of mercury. 
Remember this is a 
deadly poison, and it 
should be kept in a 
well-stoppered bottle out of the reach of 
anyone who does not understand its 
properties. When the negative is well 
bleached, wash for ten minutes and then 
dry. Now fasten, by means of an ad¬ 
hesive, some dead black paper on the 
back of the negative. This will throw 
up the picture wonderfully and a really 
good result is secured. 

Take four or five more spoiled nega¬ 
tives and clean off the emulsion. This 
can be quickly accomplished by soaking 
the negative in quite hot water, when the 
substance melts away. These glasses 
must be of the same size as the negative 
which has been turned into a positive. 


Now get some china cement, or secco- 
tine, and fasten the glasses one on the 
other under the positive. Do this in 
such a manner that they are quite secure. 
In this way a very serviceable paper 
weight is formed. If desired, the edges 
of the joined pieces of glass may be 


covered with some coloured paper. This 
certainly gives a neater effect to the 
whole thing. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 


* * * 


“ BALAK ” : THE INDIAN 
“ B.O.P.” 

How much is the '* B.O.P.” worth to 
you—you who read this paragraph ? 
Throughout this land, boys, big and 
small, eagerly await their monthly- 
copy. What a disappointment if it 
should fail to come ! In India thousands 
of boys eagerly await their “ Boy's Own 
Paper " (“ Balak"), and if that should 
fail, they have no pure, manly literature 
to fall back upon. When " Balak " 
comes, the whole family leaves its 
games or work and crowds round to 
hear it read aloud. But thousands long 
for it in vain, for annas are scarce and 
the paper cannot be produced without 
considerable cost. 

The Young People’s branch of the 
Religious Tract Society has been 
founded to give young people in these 
islands a chance of helping in the. w-ork 
of providing this and other literature 
for less favoured boys and girls through¬ 
out the world. Those who value their 
own “ B.O.P.” are asked to help by 
becoming njembers—there are no age 
or other limits—by personal contribu¬ 
tions, by taking a collecting-box or card, 
and by interesting their friends in the 
work. 

Contributions, large or small, will 
be gladly received, and further par¬ 
ticulars given by the Secretary, Young 
People's Branch, R.T.S., 65 St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, E.C. 4. 

* * * 

OVER 1,000 YEARS 
OLD. 

Though the Bibles used 
at modem Coronations 
are lost to the public, 
the nation possesses in 
the Cottonian Library 
a volume asserted to 
have been used at the 
Coronations of English 
Sovereigns three 
hundred years before 
the stone now in the 
Coronation chair was 
brought to England 
from Scotland. 

It is a Latin MS. of 
the four Gospels, on 
which tradition asserts 
the ancient Kings of 
England took their 
Coronation oaths. This 
MS. is a quarto volume of 217 leaves, 
written apparently towards the end of 
the ninth century, and for the period is 
a fine specimen of \friting and art of 
illumination. 

It narrowly escaped destruction in the 
fire at Ashbumham House in 1731, and 
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bears evidence of its danger in crumpled 
leaves and singed margins. There seems 
good evidence that /Ethelstan owned the 
vo.ume, and gave it to the chwch of 
Dover. 

* « ♦ 

THE DRUM LANGUAGE. 

It is noteworthy that it is in their 
intercourse at a distance that primitive 
peoples have produced the most effective 
means of communication. Specially re¬ 
markable in this particular is the drum 
language. 

From intercourse with the officials, 
travellers, and missionaries in the Congo 
region, we learn that the peculiar drum 
language is current throughout Central 
Africa east of the chain of lakes. But 
it had already long been known that 
the Duallas of the German colony of 
Kamerun also possess such a highly 
characteristic signal language, and that it 
is employed by them in the most diverse 
ways. By means of the sounds of the 
drum (fig. 8), which are heard for miles 
round, the villagers converse on the most 
familiar subjects. They bully’ each other, 
declare war, make inquiries about each 
other’s state of health, hold palavers and 
courts of justice, and even abuse each 
other. The language itself is introduced 
and specialised by beats on different parts 
of the drum. There are four distinct 
notes, which may be imitated with the 
mouth, and they produce a language which 
differs absolutely from that in daily use. 

The drum notes cannot only be faintly 
produced bv holding the mouth open 
and tapping on the cheek, but may also 
be whistled, which reminds us that the 


horn-blowing of the Ashanti has likewise 
a distinct meaning in its signals. The 
language appears to be most highly" de¬ 
veloped in the western parts of Equa¬ 
torial Africa, although scarcely less wide¬ 
spread in Oceania, that is, in the lands 
ly’ing north-west and north-east of New 
Guinea. In New Pomerania itself the 
different villages communicate over wide 
areas by r means of the drum telegraph, 
which has also a very" wide range in the 
Amazon's valley and in Mexico. The 
North-west American Indians, too, possess 
similar instruments. 

The instrument has a great variety of 
forms in Africa. The ways in which it is 
placed differ greatly. In the south-east 
Congo lands (tig. 6) as a rule it is suspended 
or else carried ; in the north it stands on 
four legs on the ground. In the south 
two different forms occur together, one 
of rounded shape (fig. 5) ; another hke a 
box, but with the bottom broader than 
the upper surface, with a slit in it (fig. 4). 
In the north the round hollowed-out tree- 
stems lie on the ground under the roof 
of the village assembly house, and may be 
twenty inches long. In the Rubi district 
the drum is the lower part of a fallen tree 
twenty inches long. The Abanza, who 
dwell in the bend of the Ubanghi, impart 
a graceful form to their signal drum, often 
giving it an animal or human shape. 

Fig. 11 is the little signal drum of the 
Madi tribe on the Ubanghi, and Fig. 13 
shows the bow with cane string which is 
used with it. Fig. 14 is the little signal 
drum of the Sango tribe, another people 
who also live on the Ubanghi. Fig. 9 is 
the bamboo drum with wooden stick 
which hails from Sumbaiva. Eastern 
Archipelago. The gorra, a string instru¬ 


ment common in South Africa, con¬ 
sists of a simple bow, on the string of 
which a calabash is moved to and fro 
and blown at the points of attachment. 
This apparatus, which is attached to the 
bows of the Amadi, Abarambo, Mang- 
battu, Azande, and Bangba tribes, serves 
for communication in the tall grass. The 
language is carried on by slight taps, 
produced by striking the apparatus with 
an arrow. 

The Oceanic instruments are more 
varied than the African. Those of Java 
(fig. 7) and Sumbaiva are made of pieces 
of bamboo, and are hung in the trees ; 
they are beaten to call the monkeys to 
their feeding-place. In the Northern 
Philippines the clergy have introduced an 
imitation of these in wood to serve as a 
ohurch bell (fig. 12). Fig. 1 shows the 
signal drums and drumsticks of the 
Dyaks of Borneo. Fig. 3 depicts a Fijian 
beating the characteristic signal drum 
of his island. Fig. 10 shows the sig¬ 
nal drum of the Hervey Islands. Fig. 
15 is a New Zealand war-drum or pahu, 
which was suspended in the watch-towers 
of the forts, and with its deadened sound 
at night proclaimed to the foe that the 
villagers were on the alert, and to the 
villagers themselves that their sentinels 
were eagerly on the look out. The pahu 
emitted a very sad sound, as if it wished 
to proclaim that it was the death-knell of 
many' who would next day meet the fate 
of noble warriors. Fig. 2 is a tree-stem 
slit open and hollowed out as a kettle¬ 
drum. It is used as a signal drum by the 
natives of the New Hebrides. There are 
whole thickets of such tree-drums, which 
are often prettily carved, representing 
birds, men, and boats in relief. 



















R. M. Wilson. —A printing press would now cost you more 
than it would be worth your while to spend for the purpose. 
Your hectograph must be a failure because you do not 
work it properly; try it again and you will find it can be 
worked without smudging. 

W. Thomson. —Adam Smith's “ Wealth of Nations ” is obtain¬ 
able both new and second-hand ; and it would be well to 
get an edition not later than 1812, and thus avoid the 
notes in which meanings are read into the text to suit 
political propaganda. It was published in 1776; the 
third edition is the best. 

E. Ellerby .—The ingredients of a hectograph are—glycerine 
(common), 18 oz. ; water, 12 oz. ; sulphate of 

barium, 6 oz. ; powdered loaf sugar, 3 oz. ; Nelson's 
gelatine, 3 oz. Use an old biscuit box sound at the 
corners. Put the ingredients in it and leave them for 
twenty-four hours ; then place the tin on the top of a stove, 
so as to heat it gently for three or four hours until the 
gelatine has quite melted, giving the mixture a stir every 
half hour; and then pour it out into the tray. You want 
no more heat than will melt it slowly; if you make it too hot 
you will spoil it, 

C. Porteous. —We have not published Mr. Paul Taylor's articles 
on fishing as a book, but Mr. Harrington Keene's articles 
on fishing were published afterwards in book form as “The 
Practical Fisherman," by The Bazaar Office. Other useful 
books are Earl-Hodgson’s “ How to Fish," Sheringham's 
“ Coarse Fishing," and Martin's “ Float Fishing," published 
by Sampson Low & Co. 

H. Nicholls. —You can get a book on developing films at the 
Kodak office in Kingsway or any of their branches. 

W. Bullough. —-1. Spanish : Ferdinand the Seventh. 2. Roman: 
but may not be genuine. 3. States of the Church: a 
soldo. 4. Roman : the “ pig " is the wolf. 5. The Gib¬ 
raltar token for one quarto, worth sixpence. 6. Gibraltar 
half-quarto, worth ninepence. The Spanish is not worth 
more than twopence and the two Romans are doubtful, 
particularly No. 4, of which there seem to be too many. 

J. B. Wright . —Read the article on Rome in Nelson’s Encyclo¬ 
paedia, Vol. XIX—which costs a shilling—and make your 
selection from the very long list of books given at the end 
of that article. If you are interested in the empire you 
should not omit to read Gibbon's " Decline and Fall." 

J. Fogg. —The coin is probably a ^5 piece; another jubilee issue 
was a £2 piece. The fountain pen is not made of jet but 
ebonite, and you will find it difficult to mend even with 
liquid glue. 

J. M. Wilson. —1. Write to the publishers of the edition you 

have ; they will tell you if there is a sequel. 2. Your 
rope is too thick ; it should be an inch and a half in circum¬ 
ference, not in diameter ; all ropes are measured by girth, so 
that an inch-and-a-half rope is not quite half an inch thick. 

K. Lawson. —1. The cartwheel penny, 1797, worth sixpence. v 
2. William and Mary crown piece, probably 1691, worth 
ten shillings. 3. Queen Elizabeth sixpence, worth two 
shillings. 4. Napoleon, worth ten shillings. 5. Louis 
Philippe, five francs, worth five shillings. 6. Lion shilling, 
worth two shillings. 7. A card counter, worthless; 
the head is looking the wrong way for George the Second. 


A. N. Z. Reader. —1. The eighth of June 1906 was a Friday. 
2. A large number of Belgian coins, and other coins, had 
a hole in them during the war. 3. Hong Kong ten cents, 
worth sixpence. 

N. W. Gilmore.— 1. We can only refer you to the authorities 
mentioned in the article. As a New Zealander you are 
in the same position as if you were born in England. 
2. A knowledge of Arabic is essential. 

G. H. Parkes. —The best books on the subject are the catalogues 
of coins published by the British Museum, and under the 
circumstances you could not do better than write for 
advice to The Keeper of Coins and Medals, British Museum, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 2. 

Jack Horner. —A good non-poisonous paint for toys could be 
made from the colours used in confectionery, such as 
cochineal, &c. 

R. J. Rotton. —The so-called Jack Blandiver at Wells is what 
is known as a clock-jack or quarter bov. that is. one of the 
mechanical figures that used to be common in this country 
for striking the hour and chimes of church clocks. The 
clock bells of Old St. Paul’s were struck by jacks. At 
Norwich Cathedral there are two jacks ; and there are two 
at York Minster. At Wimborne Minster there is a jack 
over five feet high, now dressed as a grenadier, which strikes 
two bells ; at All Saints'. Leicester, th^re are fwo small 
jacks ; and there are two larger ones at Rye. At .Vlinehead, 
one, known as Jack Hammer, stands on the rood screen. 
These are all ancient, but there are several modem examples. 

C. Hammond. —1. The number for December 1918 is still in 
print, and can be sent to you for fifteenpence post free. 
2. They are revenue stamps, not postage-stamps, and are 
substitutes for impressed stamps. 

E. W. Playfair.— 1. There is no popular journal on that 
subject only. 2. Books on hieroglyphics are expensive, and 
there is none of the kind you want except perhaps Budge's 
“ First Steps in Egyptian Hieroglyphics." 3. The date 
is 1918. 

G. May. —Practical books on water-colour drawing are published 
by Winsor and Newton, Rathbone Place, and Roberson— 
and also Brodie and Middleton—of Long Acre. 

A. S. Price.— The solution used in making the “ Chameleon 
Barometer" is: cobalt chloride, 1 part; gelatin, 10 parts; 
water, 100 parts. 

Abington. —It is a good collection of crown pieces and it would 
be a pity to break it up. The values can be taken as follows : 
Charles the Second, 1667,75.6^.; James the Second, 1688, 9s.; 
William and Mary, 1691, 15s. ; William the Third, 1696, 
7s. 6 d. ; Anne, 1707, 12s. 6 d. ; George the First, 1716, 25 s. ; 
George the Second, 1734, 12s. 6 d\ ; George the Third, 1819, 
7 s. ; George the Fourth, 1821, 7 s. 6 d. ; William the Fourth, 
1834, a pattern piece, not in circulation, 15s. ; Victoria, 
1847, Gothic issue, 12s. 6 d. ; Victoria, 1887, 7 s. 6 d. ; and 
Victoria, 1900, 7;. ; but they may be worth more. They 
should be offered to some museum. 


Qutries lor this page must be addressed to the Editor, " B.O.P." 4 Bouverik Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ CorrespondenceAs space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, ounng to the “ P.O. P." going to 
Press somn. hat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over 
some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 










PLACING HIM. 


FIRST OF ALL. 


With the very best of intentions, Miss Araminta Muffit sought 
and obtained permission to visit the occupants of the local prison, 
to talk with them kindly, and seek to help them to begin life anew. 
One man. obviously well educated, interested her very much. 

He always rose when she spoke to him and bowed politely 
when she left. 

One day she screwed up courage to put the question : 

" May I ask why you are in this distressing place ? ” 

” Certainly, madam,” he replied. ” I am here for robbery at 
a seaside hotch” 

” Oh, how interesting ! ” stammered Miss Araminta. ** Were— 
were you the proprietor ? ” 

• * * 

HITTING BACK. 

” I’ll have a steak and fried potatoes,” said a customer in an 
eating house. 

” Yes, sir. Steak and potatoes, sir ? ” said the waiter. ” Will 
you have chops and peas along with it ? ” 

” No, thank you ! ” 

” Roast beef, then, perhaps, sir ? The roast beef is fine 
to-day.” 

” No, just steak and potatoes.” 

” How about a nice lobster or a brace of crabs with the steak, 
sir ? ” 

” No 1 ” 

” A nice-” 

At this point the proprietor summoned the waiter to him. 

” What do you mean,” he said, ” by tormenting that customer 
in such an outrageous manner ? ” 

” Tormenting him, sir ! ” said the waiter, who had suffered 
much annoyance from the solicitude of the modern barber. 
” I was just trying to make him feel at home. He’s a barber ! ” 



WHEN GOLF HOLES ARE MADE BIGGER. 

Facetious Caddie (to cdl-ogue uh~> his just fallen into one of the Club's 
bear-pits" ) :—'* No buns to-day, Bruin ! ” 


A recent writer tells a good story of a Chinese physician who 
had blunderingly mismanaged a case to which he had been 
called in consultation. 

The indignant family seized him and tied him up, but in the 
night he managed to free himself, and escaped by swimming a 
river, which cut off pursuit. 

When he reached home he found his son, who had just begun 
to study medicine, poring over his books. He wrung out his wet 
clothes, and, turning to the student, said gravely : 

” My son, don’t be in a hurry with your books ; the first and 
most important thing is to learn to swim.” 


SLIPPED HIS MIND. 

The professor dropped in upon his friend the doctor the other 
night. He was breathing heavily, and seemed to be in a great 
hurry. 

” Ah ! professor,” said the doctor. ” Come in 1 Let me take 
your coat and hat. Been taking a sharp w f alk, I suppose, after 
the day’s work ? How’s the great book getting on ? ” 

Once started on the topic nearest his heart, the professor 
dropped into an easy chair and talked for hours, and it was 
about midnight before the guest rose to leave. 

” Well good night, professor ! ” said the doctor. ” Give my 
regards to all at home. They’re all well, I suppose ? ” 

” My goodness 1 ” cried the professor, clapping his hands to 
his brow. ” That reminds me. I knew I came to see you about 
something. My wife’s very ill, and we’re afraid she’s got 
ptomaine poisoning ! Can you come at once ? ” 


ADEQUATE. 

A certain Bishop had received but very few applicants in 
response to his advertisement for a good plain cook, but there was 
the light of hope in his eyes as he undertook a cross-examination 
of the latest arrival. 

” You seem very excellent,” he commented. *' And now to 
whom may I reply for a reference ? ” 

” Oh, I was with Mr. Wilkins, and he will supply the reference,” 
was the reply. 

Accordingly Mr. W ilkins was applied to with this result:— 

” Dear Bishop,—With regard to your request for a testimonial 
as to the abilities of Mrs. Cowling as a plain cook, as you have 
seen her, I leave you to judge of her plainness. As to her ability 
as a cook, I can only believe she will most adequately meet your 
requirements, as since she has been in my employ every meal 
served has been either a burnt-offering or a sacrifice ! ” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy's Own Paper,” 4 Bouveric Street, London, E.C. 4 
and mark envelop© or postcard ” Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s prize is C. F. Smith, 56 Bertram 
Road, Hendon, N.W. 4, for the storyette entitled ” Placing 
Him.” 


Printed lor the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode t Ballantyne & Co. Ud., Colchester , London and Eton, 





(Serial Story.) 

. The Lost City. 

Being the Authentic Account of Professor Miles Unthank of the Search for the 
Sarcophagus of Serophis, and the Theft of the Mystic Scarab, 
formerly in the British Museum. 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. 

Author of “ The Mystery of Ah Jim,” “ Submarine U 93 ,” '* The Race Round the World,*’ etc. 

. (Illustrated by George Soper.) 

CHAPTER XVII. 

HOW I SOUGHT AUDIENCE OF THE QUEEN. 

skin, who had shaved off my beard and hair, who had 
disguised me beyond recognition. 

Nouhri made no attempt to conceal his feelings of dis¬ 
satisfaction. He talked excitedly, pacing up and down 
the room, taking long strides, beating the fist of one hand 
upon the palm of the other. As I regarded him, I could 
not help thinking that, in many ways, the man resembled 
a tiger ; in his restless activity, his suppleness of body, and 
his great physical strength. 

“ Think well,” said he, addressing himself to Psaro, who 
stood motionless with his arms folded, before the curtain. 
“ If I am to believe thee, thou who hast seen many strange 
sights, such as not one out of a thousand in this city would 
believe. Thou hast seen white men and many inventions, 
too wondrous to believe, and hast learned to speak a lan¬ 
guage which is in every way different from thine own. 
The scarab was taken from thee in a certain island. What 
manner of man was the thief ? ” 

“ I know not,’* said Psaro, ” since it was dark. There 
were two men who brought the scarab from the great city 
of the outside world. One of these was an old man with a 
grey beard, and he would never have ventured into the 
placd'where the scarab was lost.” 

" And what of the other ? ” asked Nouhri. 

\ 


HE old man stared me out 
of countenance. His eyes 
seemed to pierce me through 
and through. I looked over 
his shoulder, and saw be¬ 
hind him the younger man 
who had been with him on 
board the ship. 

Nouhri laid a hand upon 
my shoulder ; and I realised 
then something of the 
strength of the man, for, 
though he held me only with 
his fingers, these tightened 
upon my collar-bone, which might have been held in the 
grip of a vice. 

“ Speak, O Psaro ! ” he demanded. ” Dost thou know 
this man ? Hast thou seen him before, in the strange land 
in which thou hast journeyed beyond the W'ildemess ? ” 

I felt like a criminal in the dock, he who anxiously awaits 
the verdict. 

Psaro shook his head. ” I know him not,” said he. 

In my heart, at that moment, I showered blessings upon 
the genius of Mr. Wang. It was he who had dyed my 
VOL. xlii. part 5 
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“This man is not he,” replied Psaro. “ He was a tall 
man, very thin. He had the eye of an evil spirit.” 

It had taken me all this time to recover my presence of 
mind. I saw now that I would betray both myself and 
my companions, if I did not show a bold front to Nouhri, 
who had plainly suspected us from the first. With an 
effort I drew myself up, and spoke as bravely as I could. 

“ O Nouhri,” said I, v ‘ we were welcomed into this land 
by a great Queen, who—in spite of what thou sayest—is 
greater than thou. Since we have been here, we have 
harmed no one. It was said to the Queen herself, on the 
day of our arrival, that we came in peace. I demand to 
know by what authority I am questioned, and this man is 
set over me as a judge ? ” 

He turned upon me like a savage beast. 

“ By my authority,” he roared. 

“ Then,” said I, “ I petition the Queen herself that I be 
allowed to pass in the city 
unmolested.” 

“The Queen!” he 
scoffed. “ Frighten her 
with thy tales of gods and 
evil spirits, of omens and 
amulets and chartns ! Such 
tales are fit for women, but 
bring them not to a 
soldier.” 

“ T go to the Queen,” I 
repeated, and thereupon 
turned upon my heel. 

As I reached the door, it 
was flung open from the 
other side, and I found my¬ 
self confronted by, at least, 
twenty men, armed to the 
teeth. The way was barred. 

I turned to the captain. 

" Give orders that I may 
pass,” I demanded. 

He smiled at me; and 
in that smile I recognised 
something of the cunning 
of the fox. 

“You see,” said he, “ I had laid a trap. This time, 
you have escaped me. The next time, perhaps, the trap 
will close, and thou shalt be caught, O Thothmes. and with 
thee the jackal, the ibis, and the hawk.” 

He ordered the soldiers to stand aside, and I passed down 
the steps and along an avenue of- young sycamores, with 
my heart beating violently against my ribs. I was con¬ 
scious of what a narrow escape I had had. To me, the 
ordeal through which I had passed had been terrible ; for, 
as I have said so often, I am a man altogether without 
courage. 

I stepped into the barge, and ordered the slave rowers 
to take me across the river to the palace of the Queen. I 
knew it would be unwise to let the matter rest where it was. 
Nouhri had proclaimed himself my enemy. 

My reception at the regal palace was very different. At 
the outer entrance, the doorkeeper saluted me by lifting a 
hand and lowering it to his knee. He then asked me my 
business, and I replied that I craved audience of the 
Queen. 

I was conducted along the wide central path of the 
garden, up a flight of steps, and into a vast hall, beyond 
which was another flight of steps, of the most beautiful 
marble; and thence I entered the Throne room, in the 
centre of which a fountain was playing upon a pool of 
water, in which there were both lotus flowers and fish. 
Lying upon a mat, spread at the water-side, was the Queen 
herself, attended by her numerous handmaidens. She 
was amusing herself by stabbing at the fish with a long 
wisp of straw ; for, she was but a girl in years. 

I saluted her, by falling upon a knee as I lowered the 
palm of my hand to the ground. She bade me rise, and 
then asked me if I had brought her a message from the 
gods. 


I told her that the gods sent the great Queen then 
blessing. And as I uttered the words, I was conscious 
of what a hypocrite I was. She was trustful, innocent, 
and good ; and in her presence I felt guilty, for I knew that 
we were deceiving her most grossly. I was filled with a 
kind of pity for one so beautiful and so fortunate, sur¬ 
rounded by every luxury that ancient civilisation could 
invent, who was yet superstitious even to the verge of 
imbecility. Serisis had much learning. Ahmosou had 
told me that she was in the habit of conversing for hours 
with the learned men of her kingdom—the theologians and 
the scribes. Given a most elementary Christian education, 
this great Queen of a forgotten kingdom, reigning supreme 
in a lost city, cut off completely from the remainder of the 
world, had been a very perfect and desirable woman, well 
qualified in every way to fill her high position. 

I felt, therefore, the greater scoundrel that I should trade 

upon her ignorance, her 
credulity. With Nouhri it 
was different. As I stood 
face to face with the Cap¬ 
tain of the Host, I realised 
that my life, and the lives 
of my companions, hung by 
a veritable thread. One 
false step, one thoughtless 
word, and we were lost. 
He had but to give the 
order, and we should die. 
He was without clemency 
or honour. 

To combat such a man, 
almost any artifice was 
pardonable. So powerful 
was he in the land that we 
could hope to prevail 
against him only by means 
of guile. I make no secret 
of the matter; I feared 
him from the first, as a 
bird might fear a cat, or a 
great snake hidden in the 
grass. 

But, whenever I encountered the Queen, I felt that it 
was I and my companions who were culpable ; I was 
impelled by a vague desire to throw myself at her feet, 
and to tell her the truth. That such an action would have 
been sheer folly, I am well aware. Even if Serisis herself 
had desired to save us, nothing could have restrained the 
anger of the people at learning that they had been hoaxed. 
But, quite apart from my position in the city as the 
representative and spokesman of such supreme divinities 
as Horus, Anubis and Thot, I hold the belief that Queen 
Serisis liked me from the first. 

I was old enough to be her grandfather ; and as, even 
as a young man, I had had no physical attractions to boast of, 
there was no bar in the way of the friendship which I liked to 
remember existed between us. On this occasion, she took 
me by the hand—which she would not have done with a 
younger man—and led me down the marble staircase into 
the palace garden, which in the cool of the evening was 
fragrant with the scent of hundreds of flowers. As we 
walked the central pathway, by the side of which there 
were statues of the gods and goddesses of ancient Egypt, 
she looked me straight in the face. She was taller, I may 
say, than I was. 

“ Tell me, O Thothmes, thou art troubled ? ” 

“ I am, indeed, O Queen,” said I. 

“ Thou hast not given offence to the living gods ? " she 
asked ; and there was a note of grave anxiety in her voice. 

I shook my head. 

“ I have meant offence to no one,” I made answer ; “ and 
yet, Nouhri is mine enemy ; and I have come here, O Great 
Queen, to crave thy protection from a man so headstrong 
and so violent.” 

She clasped her hands together, and at the same time 
I noticed that she bit her lip. 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

XIII.—Birch-bark canoe used by the Kootenay Indians, British Columbia. 
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“ Nouhri is too powerful,” she answered. And then, 
her colour heightened beneath the dusky skin of her cheek. 
She stamped her foot upon the ground. As I listened to 
her words, spoken in anger, I thought that more than ever 
she resembled a child. 

" Am I not Queen ? ” she cried. ” Do I not reign over 
this people, from the distant valleys beyond the mountains 
to the confines of the desert ? Am I not sprung in a direct 
line from the Theban monarchs ? In this country, my word 


is law ; there is none who does not obey me but Nouhri, 
the Captain of the Host.” 

” Thou also fearest him ? ” I asked. 

” He defies me,” she said. ” I fear him not. I go to 
Ahmosou for help and for advice ; but he also stands in 
fear and trembling of this man.” 

Then she turned towards me with a pleading gesture, 
holding her hands before her. The last rays of the setting 
sun caught the jewels of the necklace that hung around 
her neck, and made them to sparkle with all the colours of 
the rainbow. When she moved, her wrist- and arm-bands 
jingled, the sound being accompanied by distant strains of 
music that issued from somewhere in the interior of the 
palace. As I call to mind that scene, it is difficult to think 
that I was never dreaming. That wonderful garden, the 
scent of the flowers, the level paths, the sycamores and 
acacias and fig trees; the great walls clothed in vines, and 


overhung by palms; and in the dusk, the tall statues, 
grotesque and ancient, the great sphinxes, the figures of men 
with lions’ heads, representing the souls of men. And in 
the midst of it all—a jewel in a precious setting—this 
youthful queen, the very tenderness of whose years it 
seemed impossible to reconcile with the ageless civilisa¬ 
tion that surrounded her. 

This was a world within a world. How different I 
thought it all from the collection of relics that have been 
handed down to posterity labelled and ticketed and cata¬ 
logued, arranged in stiff and vulgar galleries, for all the 
world to see ! From the heart of this girl, a descendant 
of the Pharaohs, human blood was coursing. She had her 
own life to live, her own battle to fight; and it seemed to 
me, as I conversed with her, that I, too, was destined to 
take part in that battle, to fight for her rights and for her 
kingdom. 

My conscience may have pricked me. I knew that I 
had deceived her grossly. I made a vow then— 
probably the only vow I ever made—that, if 
trouble should ever assail her, or dangers en¬ 
compass her, though I am little enough of a 
man, I would render her all the assistance in my 
power. Of little use would this vow of mine 
have been, when the time came for me to prove 
my worth, had I not had such redoubtable and 
resourceful allies as Mr. Wang and Captain 
Crouch. 

\ “ O Thothmes,” she pleaded, ” thou art 
wise ; thou art the confidant of the gods. 
Surely thou canst help me ? At thy request, 
the gods themselves will intervene.” 

I asked her in what manner she needed 
my assistance. 

” Nouhri,” said she, ” covets my 
kingdom and my crown. I know it. 
Already he is all powerful. The greater 
part of the Army would follow him, 
if he dared to lead them against 
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me. 

” He would not do that I ” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

” Some day,” she said, ” he means 
to. I am sure of it. I can trust no 
one, but Ahmosou. Should it come to 
fighting, I can be sure of no one, 
except rqy own Royal Bodyguard, the 
soldiers who are stationed in the 
palace.” 

” They would be loyal ? ” said I. 

” To a man 1 ” she answered, with 
obvious pride. I saw her face light up, 
and it was beautiful to see. 

” They are magnificent men,” said I ; 
for I had noticed these great armed 
warriors, as I followed the doorkeeper 
through the entrance hall of the palace. 
They were dressed differently from the 
other soldiers whom I had seen in the 
city, wearing mushroom-shaped helmets, 
surmounted by a red plume, made of the feathers of 
the scarlet ibis. 

” They are great warriors,” she repeated. ” Picked men 
from all my kingdom. Each man stands a head above all 
the soldiers of the line. There is not one among them who 
is not ready to lay down his life for me.” 

I considered for a moment everything she had told 
me. 

” Then what stays Nouhri's hand ? ” I asked. 

” I will tell you,” said the Queen. '** He covets power. 
He will not rest, until he sits upon my throne. Moreover, 
he covets wealth. Breathe not a word to anyone of what 
I tell you : I have been warned in secret that Nouhri, 
who fears not the gods, intends to despoil the Tomb of 
Serophis.” 

” He would possess himself of the treasure ? ” I 
asked. 
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" He would if he could,” said the Queen. " But, he is 
unable to open the gate of the Tomb. Were he able to 
gain admittance into the hypogeum, he would not scruple 
to rob the dead. He would defy the sun-god, Ra.” 

" I understand,” said I. " Ahmosou has told me that 
there is a secret, without which it is impossible to enter 
the sarcophagus.” 

” Thou must know the secret,” said the Queen, “ and be 
in possession of the scarabaeus.” 

” O Queen,” I answered, ” is this secret known to thee ? ” 

She shook her head. “To no one,” she made answer. 
Then she shrugged her shoulders. 

" In any case,” she continued, " the tomb cannot be 
opened without the help of the scarab. And that is lost; 
it has been stolen. A man of the name of Psaro has gone 
in quest of it, but he will never return.” 

" O Queen,” said I, " he has returned.” 

She flinched as I said the words. 

" Psaro I ” she exclaimed. " Returned ! ” 


" He returned to-day,” said I, " from the land of mystery 
that lies beyond the Wilderness.” 

" Then,” said she, in the manner of one resigned to fate, 
" my throne trembles ; even my life is in danger. For 
that man is the evil genius of Nouhri. Nouliri has 
strength and courage ; but, Psaro has the wisdom of the 
serpent.” 

As she was speaking, I heard the clank of armour behind 
me, and, turning, beheld Nouhri himself, swinging down 
the path of the garden, with head erect and long, soldierly 
strides. He was clad from head to foot in his golden 
armour ; and though I feared the man, I could not but 
admire him. 

" He is here,” she whispered. " You must go. But, 
come and see me again, to-morrow. There is much that 
I would say to thee.” 

I saluted, and took my departure. As I passed the 
Captain of the Host, I caught a glance from his sharp, 
black eyes that I am never likely to forget. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF THE GATHERING OF THE CLOUDS. 


HAT night, Captain Crouch, 
MacAndrew, Mr. Wang, and 
myself, talked together until 
the small hours of the 
morning. There were many 
things to discuss. Look at 
it as we might, our situation 
was grave. That Nouhri 
suspected us was serious 
enough, but, now that Psaro 
had returned to Mituni- 
Harpi, the peril in which 
we stood could scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

It is quite conceivable that among the Serophians, Psaro 
had the reputation of being a wizard. He alone, in that 
country, knew of the outside world, of modern civilisation ; 
he had even visited London, the heart of the modern world. 
I mentioned to MacAndrew my suspicions that this was the 
same man who had murdered his uncle ; and Psaro’s guilt 
was placed beyond all doubt, when MacAndrew told us of 
certain particulars in connection with the crime, which 
had never appeared in the newspapers. 

It seems that the superintendent-detective in charge of 
the case had reported that a poker, lying upon the floor, 
was regarded as evidence that a scuffle had taken place. 
I verily believe that the scar upon Psaro’s cheek had been 
given him by Josephus MacAndrew, whilst fighting for his 
life ; and this is all the more probable, since, on the testi¬ 
mony of Ahmosou, Psaro had no such scar when he left 
the city in pursuit of the fugitive. 

This, however, had little or nothing to do with the cir¬ 
cumstances in which we found ourselves. The fact re¬ 
mained that Psaro would not be so easily gulled as the 
remainder of his countrymen. For myself, I was ready 
enough to leave the city. I had seen as much as I desired ; 
and I knew that the longer we delayed, the greater our 
peril would be. I did not at this period imagine that we 
would come out of the business alive. Even if we escaped 
from the city, we knew of no way of leaving the country ; 
for it would be sheer suicide to attempt to re-cross the 
desert. I was extremely pessimistic in discussing the 
matter with my companions. Mr. Wang, however, seated 
cross-legged an the floor, with the mask of Thot upon his 
knee, waved my fears aside. 

" There is no need to despair, Professor,” said he. " I 
admit, a retreat across the desert would be madness. But, 
the news that you have just given us—that this man Psaro 
has returned to the city—fills me with hope for the future.” 

" Hope ! ” said I. " Why, the man will discover us, 
and Nouhri will pounce upon us as a cat springs upon a 
mouse l ” 


Mr. Wang smiled. " Do you imagine,” he asked, “ that 
Psaro crossed the desert ? ” 

" I do not know,” said I. 

" I think not,” said Mr. Wang. 

" What makes you believe that ? ” 

" He would not have the strength. He is an older man 
than you. Professor ; and I noticed his physique as he lay 
asleep that night in Malta, when I took the scarab from 
under his head.” 

" That is mere hypothesis,” said I. 

Mr. Wang nodded. " As you say,” said he. " But, I 
have something else. In the heart of the African forests 
there is a certain disease, known as manioc-poisoning, the 
effect of which is permanently to stain a man's lips with 
dark streaks of blue. Now’ Psaro has such stains upon 
his lips.” 

" You observed that,” I exclaimed in amazement, " that 
night in Malta ! ” 

" By the light of my torch,” said Mr. Wang. " I did not 
pay any particular heed to it at the time ; but I happen to 
remember the fact now. My brain is like a storeroom, in 
which all manner of things are locked up, of which I, myself, 
know nothing. Now, listen, I reason thus : there are no 
great forests to the south or to the north of this country, 
and there are none in the valleys of the Nile and Sobat. 
Psaro cannot have come to Mituni-Harpi from the south ; 
he has not had time to make so circuitous a journey. 
Therefore, taking into consideration the probable fact that 
the man is physically incapable of traversing the desert 
to the north, we may safely presume that there is another 
route than that across the desert, by which it is possible to 
enter this country from the south-east.” 

" It is probable,” said I. 

" It is common sense,” said Mr. Wang. " And the route 
by which Psaro entered,” he added, " can be that by which 
we leave.” 

" The sooner the better,” said I ; " for every minute we 
remain in this temple, our danger increases.” 

• " Then,” said Captain Crouch, " you propose that we 
endeavour to escape, as soon as an opportunity offers 
itself ? ” 

" That is my only wish,” said I. " But one consideration 
induces me to remain : the life of the Queen is in danger.” 

At that, MacAndrew, w'ho had been listening intently, 
spoke for the first time. 

" We have not come here,” said he, " to save the life 
of a queen. Before I take my departure from this city, 
I intend to enter the tomb.” 

" That is scarcely possible,” said Mr. Wang. " Even ii 
the secret were known to us, we would have to overcome 
the priests who stand on guard.” 

" To resort to violence would be utter foolishness,” said 
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way of escape to the east—as I fully believe—you may 
depend upon it, it lies through an unknown forest, and 
ends either in Abyssinia or else Uganda. In my life," he 
went on, “ I have taken part in many expeditions into 
the forest; I have seen pygmies and cannibals and many 
singular things. And you may take it from me that, if 
we are to attempt such a journey, we can carry with us 
nothing but the bare necessities of life." 

" To some men," said Mac Andrew, " wealth is a 
necessity." 

"You cannot eat gold," said Crouch ; " neither will all 
the jewels in the world help you to beat off an attack by 
savages." 

M,i( Andrew was silent for a long time. When he spoke, 
his voice sounded deeper than ever. 

" I am a fatalist," said he. "I am content to bide my 
time. We are all slaves of circumstance. No man— 
especially one in such a situation as this—knows 
what the morrow will bring 
forth." 


Crouch. " We live in this place on sufferance. The only 
practical policy we can adopt is to remain friends with 
everyone. If we make enemies, we are lost." 

MacAndrew was gazing into the red-hot embers of the 
charcoal fire around which we were seated. 

" My uncle made a great discovery," said he in a low 
voice, sfe if speaking to himself. " He discovered this land, 
this civilisation, and all the marvels by which we are 
surrounded. He left behind him only his note-books, 
which are filled with nothing but the truth. We have 
found everything just as he said. There is, therefore, every 
reason to suppose that his account of the Treasure of 
Serophis is correct in every detail. lie describes it as being 


** I saw Nouhri, the perpetrator of this horrible outrage, wave his sword in the air. * To the Tomb 1 ' he cried.” 

[See page 262.) 


worth a fabulous sum ; a collection of golden implements, 
jewels, and precious stones. It might be folly to attempt 
to enter the tomb ; but, to fly from this country, and to 
leave this buried fortune behind us, would, in my opinion, 
be utter madness." 

There was a pause, during which we studied the man s 
face. We could see that he was dreaming of the treasure. 
It was plain to us all that he had undertaken this perilous 
enterprise in order to become the possessor of untold wealth. 
That was probably the reason why he had so resented the 
inclusion of Captain Crouch and M:. Wang in our party. 
He was so avaricious that he desired it all for himself. 

Captain Crouch always looked at the practical side of 
things. He knocked out the pipe he had been smoking on his 
cork^foot, which had been rendered less conspicuous by the 
enormous ankle-bands which he had made for his sandals. 

" Supposing we enter the tomb," said he, " supposing 
we gain possession of the treasure, how are we to transport 
it across hundreds of miles of savage Africa ? If there is a 


No words could have been more true. Our fate hung 
in the balance. It seemed to me useless to make plans 
when Psaro was in the city, and at any moment the sword 
of Damocles might descend upon us. 

Indeed, it was late in the evening of the day after our 
conversation that Ahmosou came to me, and told me that 
the Queen urgently desired to see me. Accompanied by 
the High Priest, I repaired immediately to the Palace. 

As we were roVved up the river in one of the royal barges, 
I endeavoured to draw the High Priest into conversation. 
He would not speak to me, however ; but, on several 
occasions, he buried his face in his hands and burst into 
tears. He was terribly distressed about something. I was 
filled with misgivings as far as our own safety was con¬ 
cerned, and I was also sorry for the old man, from whom 
I never received anything but kindness and consideration. 

At the palace we found Serisis, unattended by any mem¬ 
bers of her court. I saluted her ; and before 1 had time to 
ask her why she had sent for me, she grasped me by a hand. 
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“ I sorely need your help/* she exclaimed. ” Everything 
I told you yesterday has come true. Psaro has returned, 
and he # and Nouhri conspire against me. Last night, after 
you left me, Nouhri threatened that he would stir up a 
revolution in the land, if I did not grant his request.” 

“ What request, O Queen ? ” I asked. 

“ It is unthinkable ! ” she cried. Then she turned to 
Ahmosou. ” Have not I and my fathers always honoured 
the gods ? ” she asked. “ Is there no one strong enough 
in my kingdom to defy this man ? ” 

” What is it that Nouhri asks ? ” said I, repeating my 
question. 

” He demands,” said the Queen, turning again to me, 
” that I sanction sacrilege, that I permit him to rob the 
Tomb of Serophis, and to overcome the guardian priests 
by force.” 

” It must not be,” broke in the High Priest. ” In very 
truth, if such a thing takes place, a great calamity will 
befall the whole kingdom.” 

With an effort, the Queen controlled herself and spoke 
to me more calmly. 

” I have sent for thee,” she said, ” in order that the great 
gods, Horus, Thot and Anubis, who ruled in Ancient Egypt, 
may be petitioned to intercede.” 

” They shall,” I cried. 

I know not what possessed me. I think even then I 
saw, as in a flash, that our own safety depended upon the 
supremacy of the Queen, and that, if Nouhri became the 
greatest power in the land, we were not likely to live for 
twenty-four hours. 


My words must have relieved the Queen’s feelings more 
than it is possible to understand ; for a smile lit up her 
beautiful features, and she clasped her hands together. 

” For those words, O Thothmes, I thank thee,” said she. 
” I know full w’ell that this is Nouhri’s first step towards 
the throne.” 

“If he means to become all powerful in the fand,” I 
asked, ” why should he be at such pains first to possess 
himself of the treasure ? ” 

” With money,” she answered, ” traitors can be bought.” 

” I see,” said I. 

" Whatever happens,” said the Queen, ” the treasure 
must be guarded safely. Nouhri and Psaro may slay the 
priests, but, thanks be to Osiris, the treasure is secure.” 

” The tomb cannot be broken open by force ? ” I asked. 

The Queen smiled again and shook her head. 

” That is not possible,” said she. ” The treasure has 
been kept safe for thousands of years. For all that, 1 have 
grave doubts so far as Psaro is concerned. The man is a 
wizard. He is master of magic and hidden arts. It may 
be that he will be able to find a way of entering the tomb.” 

I, too, had the same fears ; for I knew that Psaro's 
magic and his hidden arts consisted of the knowledge he 
had gained of modern civilisation. I thought over the 
matter, and not until I had considered every aspect of 
the question, did I reply to Queen Serisis. 

” I will consult Thot, O Queen,” said I ; ” for the 
wisdom of Thot is great.” And this was true enough ; 
since, never in my life have I met a wiser man than 
Mr. Wang. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW THB STORM BURST. AND HOW WB ENTERED THE TOMB. 


DO not think that I express myself 
too figuratively when I say that, at 
this period of our extraordinary 
adventure, it was as if we stood 
upon the summit of an active volcano. 
•At any moment, the worst might 
happen ; the earth beneath our feet 
might open and swallow us up. What 
plan of campaign would have been 
adopted, had we been allowed to act 
on our own initiative, I am unable 
to say. I was given no time to 
confer with my companions. It was 
late that night when I got back to 
the Temple of Ra, and shortly after¬ 
wards the storm burst. 

The four of us were seated in our little room, which was 
connected with the great central hall of the temple. I had 
barely had time to relate the conversation that had taken 
place between the Queen and myself, when a loud shout 
came from the nave, and I hastened to the door. 

I hesitate to describe the terrible scene that I witnessed. 
This was the first time in my life that I beheld the shedding 
of human blood. I had read of such things, but had never 
realised before how near to the brute beasts even civilised 
man can be. 

The hall of the temple was brightly illumined—it being 
a day of festival to the sun-god, Ra. Several priests were 
gathered before the shrine, when there entered a party of 
about twenty men, all armed to the teeth. 

The door-keeper was struck down; and it was his cry 
that brought me into the hall. 

I saw Nouhri, with his golden armour shining in the light. 
At his side was Psaro, who carried a large bow, similar to 
those used by the charioteers. Close upon the heels of 
these two men, followed a band of Nouhri’s soldiers. With 
a loud shout they charged down the hall of the temple, 
and flung themselves upon the unarmed priests. 

A few of these escaped, dodging behind the great pillars 
that supported the roof of the temple, thence reaching 
the doorway, whence they fled into the night. But the 


remainder were struck down without mercy, no heed being 
paid to their piteous cries. I saw Nouhri, the perpetrator 
of this horrible outrage, wave his sword in the air. 

” To the Tomb ! ” he cried. “ To the Tomb ! ” 

At that, followed by his companions, he passed round 
the shrine ; and I heard the clanking of their armour as 
they descended into the vaults. 

Without waiting an instant, I turned upon my heel and 
rushed back to my companions, whom I found already 
upon their feet. Fortunately, they were wearing their 
masks. 

• ” Nouhri has murdered the priests ! ” I cried. ” He is 
now endeavouring to enter the Tomb. If he gains pos¬ 
session of the treasure, we are lost.” 

” Revolvers l ” cried Crouch. ” And follow me.” 

As he uttered the words, he left the room, with Wang 
and Mac Andrew close upon his heels. I followed last, 
marvelling at the sight of those three Egyptian gods, armed 
with modern firearms. 

We descended into the chamber at the entrance of the 
tomb, where we arrived too late to save the lives of the 
guardian priests, who had already been foully done to 
death. 

What happened next cannot be described in a word, 
though it was but an affair of seconds. So far as I can 
remember, I took no part in the conflict. I was too 
horrified and amazed. I carried a loaded revolver in my 
hand ; but, I confess, I forgot to use it. I looked on, an 
impotent and shivering witness of a scene that is surely 
without parallel in its horrid and grotesque absurdity. 

I saw, in the dim light, the flashing of swords. I beheld 
the struggling forms of men rushing past me, swirling hither 
and thither. I saw those weird, beast-headed Egyptian 
gods flinging t;hemselves upon their adversaries with the 
fury of savage beasts. Horus towered head and shoulders 
over any there, except Nouhri, w T ho was insensate with 
wrath. My ears were deafened by the shouts of the com¬ 
batants ; the crashing sound of armour as man after man 
fell to the ground ; the loud reports of the revolvers in 
that confined, sepulchral room. 

And then, it was all over. Psaro and Nouhri and the 
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bulk of their followers had retreated, and fled up the steps 
into the central hall of the temple ; and we four found 
ourselves alone, with the bodies of the murdered priests 
and five of Nouhri's soldiers who had fallen. 

Crouch dashed up the steps; and we heard a few more 
shots fired at the entrance of the temple—parting shots, 
no doubt, at the fugitives, as they rowed away upon the 
river, having failed in their dastardly enter¬ 
prise. 

In a minute, he had returned to us, and 
I noticed that there was blood upon his 
shoulder. 

“You are wounded ? " I asked in some 
alarm. 

“ A skin scratch," said he. “ That golden 
villain escaped by the skin of his teeth. We 
were so close pressed together that it was not 
possible to aim." 

“ You may rest assured," said Mac- 
Andrew, “ that it will not be safe for us to 
remain here any longer. In all probability, 
before morning, Nouhri will return, and we 
shall be overpowered by numbers." 

“ You must remember," said I, “ that 
these people are superstitious. They will 
hesitate to use violence against those 
whom they believe to be the gods they 
worship." 

" We cannot rely upon that," said Mr. 

Wang. “ Nouhri never believed it; and now 
that Psaro is with him, we are likely to be 
exposed." 

“ Seems fair," said Crouch. “ Psaro, who 
can find his way from this place to Oxford 
Street, is not likely to accept an Anubis 
who knows how to use a Webley revolver. 

In other words, the game's up ; and we have 
probably got about half an hour in which to 
decide what to do." 

“ We must go to the Royal Palace," 
said I. “ Nowhere else can we count upon 
being safe." 

Whilst we were talking, Mac Andrew had turned his 
attention to the table of hieroglyphics by the side of the 
entrance to the tomb. He now called to me, and spoke in 
the manner of one excited. 

“ Professor," said he, “ have you got the scarabaeus ? " 

I told him that the scarab was in the room above, that 
naturally I had not brought it with me when I descended 
into the vaults. 

" Then, fetch it," said MacAndrew. “ I have an idea. 
I recognise many of these hieroglyphics as similar to 
those upon the scarab. I am certain that these re¬ 
volving wheels are in some way connected with the 
secret." 

I hastened up the steps, and presently returned with the 
scarab. But we cpuld not discover any connection be¬ 
tween the scarabaeus and the table, until Mr. Wang— 
or rather, let us say Thot, the Master of Magic—solved the 
problem. 

“ I have it ! " he exclaimed. “ This thing is nothing 
but an enormous Brahmin lock. Come, Professor, yovf 
understand all this. Hold the scarab in your hand, lopk at 
the first hieroglyphic, whilst I turn the first wheel, and tell 
me when to stop." 

The first ideogram upon the scarab was “ Khopri," the 
sign of the beetle. As the wheel revolved, various hiero¬ 
glyphics and ideograms came into view. Suddenly " Kho¬ 
pri " appeared ; and obedient to Mr. Wang’s instructions, 
I ordered him to stop. 

He then turned to the next wheel and caused it to revolve 
until, sure enough, the second hieroglyphic appeared. 
And so on, with the third, folirth, and fifth wheels, until 
we had completed a line right across the table, which 
corresponded exactly with the first line upon the 
scarab. 

When this was done, we found that the first bronze bar 


across the door could be made to slide quite easily into a 
long slot in the rock opposite, that is to say behind the 
image of the Sun-god. 

And so on with the bronze bolts to the very bottom of 
the door ; so that, when the hieroglyphics upon the table 
exactly corresponded with the words of the “ Curse of the 
Beetle," carved upon the flat side of the scarab, there 


remained nothing to do but to lift the latch ; and the 
great door swung back upon its hinges. 

Beyond, everything was darkness. I hesitated to enter ; 
but MacAndrew snatched up one of the rushlights, which 
were burning in the outer chamber; and dashed into the 
hypogeum. And on the instant, I remembered the words 
of the mystic Curse of the Beetle : “ Upon him who is the 
first to enter the Tomb, the Curse of the Beetle rests. Anubis 
lies in wait for him, to conduct him to the Everlasting 
Shades ." 

The Tomb of Serophis consisted of a number of rooms, 
the walls of which were covered with paintings executed 
in fresco, representing various scenes in the life of the 
great Prince of Thebes. The room in which the mummy 
itself reposed was without ornamentation of any kind. 
The coffin lay upon a stone slab, surrounded by the 
Canoptic jars, the caskets, and the store of provisions 
which had accompanied the procession from Egypt. 
These latter had now withered away into nothing. In 
one of the rooms was a great statue of Serophis himself, 
seated upon a chair, his double—or soul—at his side. It 
was in this room that the treasure was stored. We found 
several chests, each one of 'which contained precious stones 
to the value of hundreds of thousands of pounds. There 
were, I believe, fourteen chests in all. As for the floor, 
it was littered, as a stable is with straw, with golden bars, 
all of the same size and same design, bearing the seal of 
Sesostris, one of the most famous of the Theban monarchs 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The very sight of this wealth had a singular effect upon 
MacAndrew. He threw back his head, and burst into loud 
laughter, which he seemed quite unable to control. His 
condition verged upon hysteria ; he was like a man who 
is delirious. And then, quite suddenly, he fell upon the 
ground, face downward, in the midst of the gold. 
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Fortunately, the rushlight did not go out; and when 
we had picked him up, we ascertained that he was in 
a faint, from which he presently recovered. Even then, 
nothing would please him but that he must look into 
the chests containing the jewels, none of which were 
locked. The sight of these glittering gems had a de¬ 
moralising effect on him. I stood opposite him and 
saw the expression upon his face, and found therein 
something that caused me to shudder. I do not think 
MacAndrew would have been able to tear himself 
away, had. it not been that Crouch now warned us of 
our danger. 

“ Time flies quickly,*’ said he. “ We must have been 
down here for a quarter of an hour. At any moment, 
Nouhri may return to the temple.” 

** That is right,” said Wang. ” We must go.” 

“ And leave all this ? ” cried MacAndrew, plunging his 
hands into the midst of the sparkling gems. 

“ Fool !.” cried Crouch, who was fast losing patience. 
" How do you suppose that we can take it with us ? ” 

I was so anxious to be gone that I seized MacAndrew by 
an arm. 

” Come ! ” I cried. ” Not all the wealth in the world 
were of any use to us, if we die.” 

We dragged him out by force, Wang leading him up the 
steps into the nave of the temple, for he walked like a 
drunken man. As for Captain Crouch and myself, we 
remained behind, shot back the bolts, and turned the stone 
w'heels in all directions. The riddle, now that we had 
solved it, was very simple : on each wheel there was a 
small cog that fitted into a bar, and consequently unlocked 
it, when the right hieroglyphic was visible. No wonder 
the bronze bolts w r ere secure, since in all there must have 
been nearly a hundred wheels, and each wheel was in itself 
a lock. 

At the foot of the hill on which stood the temple, several 
boats were moored. These were used by the priests of 
Ra when visiting the city. In Mituni-Harpi, the river 
was the main artery of traffic, just as in Venice to¬ 
day, the Grand Canal is the principal thoroughfare. 
Indeed, in many ways Mituni-Harpi resembled Venice, 
many of the houses being built upon the banks of the 
river, having steps leading from the entrance to a landing- 
stage. 

We were some time carrying our provisions and ammuni¬ 
tion from the temple to one of the boats, which was loaded 
until it was low in the water. This was nervous work ; for, 
at any moment, Nouhri and Psaro might fall upon us from 
out ot the darkness. 

Ho .vaver, our task was eventually finished, and with 
Captain Crouch steering, we rowed up-stream towards 
the city. Fortunately it was very dark ; for, though 
it must have been midnight, several people were 
abroad upon the river and the banks. However, wc 
managed to reach the palace without attracting undue 
attention. 

I beat upon the gate and was admitted by the 
doorkeeper, who recognised me at once. It seems 
he was expecting me, since the Queen had given 
instructions that I was to be admitted at any hour. 

As we were speaking, a great blast of trumpets 
sounded from across the river ; and we both turned 
our eyes in the direction of the palace of Nouhri, 
the courtyard of which was ablaze with light, as if 
hundreds of torches were burning. 

The doorkeeper was vastly excited. He seized me 
by an arm. 

“ Do you know what that means ? ” he asked. 

" Do you hear the roaring of the lion ? ” 

“ Nouhri gathers his men-at-arms,” said I. 

" It means revolt, revolution,” the man went on 
•• Ositis have mercy upon those who have sinned ! For, 
before the sun sets upon another day, there will be war in 
Mituni-Harpi.” 

It was then that we heard the clash of cymbals and a 
great shout across the river. The Captain of the Host was 
evidently marching at the head of his men upon the Temple 


of Ra. We could see nothing but the flare of the torches, 
reflected upon the walls of intervening houses, as the army 
marched towards the south. 

” Woe is me ! ” exclaimed the man. ” Woe to Serisis, 
Great Queen of Mituni-Harpi! How can the Queen prevail 
against Nouhri and his host ? ” 

If I am no fighter, I am, at least, a brave man with 
words. 

*' Have no fear,” said I ; " for Thot and Anubis, and 
even Horus himself, have come hither to fight for Queen 
Serisis and her throne.” 

“ Then, indeed,” said the man, ” is the age of wonders 
come, and the end of the world at hand, since the gods 
themselves have descended upon earth to fight side by side 
with men, as they did in the ancient days when the land of 
Egypt was born.” 

I cried out to my companions to ascend the steps without 
fear. And Horus, Thot and Anubis entered the palace of 
Queen Serisis. Standing at the portal of the royal resi¬ 
dence itself, after we had crossed the garden, I saw the 
three of them standing side by side in the centre of the 
great hall, the pillars and walls of which were painted. 
I knew that now the die was cast. If the Queen perished, 
we perished with her. And I looked up at the stars, 
brilliant in their millions in the sky, and I prayed to the 
true God to bring us forth in safety from this magnificent 
adventure. 

I was not conscious of it at the time, but I prayed aloud, 
using my native language. And when I had ceased my 
prayer, I turned and beheld Ahmosou standing at my side. 

” What language dost thou speak ? ” said he. 

At that moment I was a bold man. Deceit—of which of 
late I had had a surfeit—was 
not within me. 


11 —parting 

shots at the fugitives, as they 

rowed away upon the river.” 


” I speak in my own tongue,” said I, " and to my own 
God, who will not forsake us.” 

He looked at me in amazement, and then spoke as if 
with an effort. 

” The Queen awaits thee. She has not slept this 
night.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HOW BAKNI STRUCK THE fclRST BLOW. 


A HMOSOU conducted my three immortal compan¬ 
ions to a small chapel within the palace, in which 
there was a very beautiful image, of the goddess, 
Isis. There we left them, whilst the High Priest 
and myself repaired at once to the private apartments of 
the Queen, whom we found so agitated that she could 
scarcely refrain from tears. 

“ O Thothmes," she exclaimed, the moment she saw 
me, " the storm has burst. Nouhri has gathered his men 
of arms. He intends to m&rch against the palace.” 

A man stood at her side whom I had not seen before. 
He wore a great black beard that spread itself upon his 
glittering breastplate. From his commanding presence 
and his mushroom helmet, surmounted by a scarlet plume, 

I guessed that he was Bakni, the Captain of the Royal 
Bodyguard, of whom Ahmosou had often spoken. 

The Queen was in the utmost distress. She clasped her 
hands together as in prayer. 

” My father,” said she, ” was the descendant in a direct 
line of the Theban monarchs. And now, the days of my 
house are numbered.” 

At that, Bakni struck the handle of his sword with his 
fist. 

“ No traitor enters here, O Queen,” he cried, ” except 
over the dead bodies of myself and my men. To a man 
we are sworn to die for the Throne.” 

“ Brave Bakni,” said the Queen, “I know it. But, 
think awhile; though the bodyguard are the greatest 
warriors in the kingdom, what is one man against a score ? 
Nouhri has the whole Army at his back.” 

I could not stand by and witness the distress of this 
young and beautiful queen. I felt that I was justified in 
saying anything to comfort her. Besides, I had infinite 
faith in my companions, especially in Captain Crouch and 
Mr. Wang. I saluted the Queen before I spoke. 

” Fear not, Serisis, Queen of the Serophians/’ said I. 
" Not only will the Royal Bodyguard stand by thee ; but 
the great gods of thy fathers, who in days gone by were 
worshipped in the ancient cities of the Nile, will fight for 
thy rights and kingdom. Even now, they are in the 
palace, ready to take up arms on thy behalf.'* 

” They are here ! ” she exclaimed. 

“In the palace,” said I. 

“ Thot and mighty Horus-’* 

“ And Anubis,” said I, “ the Lord of Death." 

I felt a coward to trade upon her superstition ; yet, in 
a way, it made me glad to see that I had dispelled her fears 
so quickly. She turned to Ahmosou with a smile upon her 
lips. 

“ Then,” she cried, “ I have naught to fear ! " 

A moment since, she had been buried in the depths Of 
despair ; now, she was as happy as a child. In my heart 
I wished I could share her confidence. High as my opinion 
was of the prowess of both Captain Crouch and Mr. Wang, 
I remembered the sight of the flaring torches I had seen 
across the river, and the tramp of the army marching to 
the south. In all probability, Psaro knew where we were, 
and would do his utmost to persuade the people that my 
companions were bogus gods. Even if he failed in that, 


Nouhri was a great warrior ; he was both fierce and am¬ 
bitious, and now that he had stirred up the revolt, was 
not likely to go back. He had staked everything upon 
the enterprise. Failure would mean death; success, the 
throne. 

It was decided that night to hold a Council of War, since 
we knew that at any moment the blow might fall. 

Asking permission to hold communion 'with the gods, I 
returned to the chapel of Isis, where I had left my three 
companions. I experienced some difficulty in finding 
them in a kind of vault beneath the chapel, where I was 
pleased to see that they had made themselves thoroughly 
at home. They had their masks off, and were enjoying 
a meal of fruit and rare Egyptian wine, which had been 
deposited in the temple as offerings to the goddess. 

Having satisfied myself that they were all right and 
not likely to be disturbed, I hastened back to the Queen's 
apartments, where I found Serisis, with Ahmosou and 
Bakni, the Captain of the Bodyguard. The High Priest 
was relating to the Queen how he had seen Nouhri’s army 
marching from his palace across the river towards the south. 

“ It is as I thought,” said the Queen, who, in spite of 
her tender years had a good head in the Council Chamber ; 

“ Nouhri intends to plunder the Temple of Ra. All his 
life he has coveted the Treasure of Serophis.” 

“ But that is sacrilege,” said Bakni. He had a big, 
deep voice, and w r as, I suppose, so used to giving orders 
to his soldiers that he could not speak without shouting. 

“ Sacrilege," said the Queen, “ is naught to such a man. 
He has ever scoffed at the gods. Think you, O Thothmes, 
that he will gain possession of the treasure ? " x 

I do not know why she addressed herself to me She 
could not have guessed that, a few hours since, mv com¬ 
panions and myself had discovered the secret of the Tomb. 

“ He will not enter," said I. “ Not all the men-at-arms 
in Mituni-Harpi will be able to break their way by force 
into the Tomb, though the priests are no more." 

“No more ! " she echoed ; for as yet, I had told her 
nothing of what had happened. 

“ Murdered 1 " I exclaimed. “ Murdered in the coldest 
blood, this very night, and by Nouhri himself and Psaro." 

“ What treachery 1 " she cried. “ This is a sin that the 
gods will not forgive." 

Ahmosou turned to me. “ Did Nouhri attempt to seize 
the treasure ? " he asked. 

“ He was given no time," said I. “ The gods intervened, 
and Nouhri and his followers were put to flight." 

“ The gods I " He repeated the words as if unable to 
understand. 

“ Horus, Thot and Anubis." 

“ And Nouhri dared to fight ? " 

I bowed my head. 

“ That means,” said the Queen, “ that he will not hesitate 
to attack the palace, even if the gods themselves defend it. 
In the meantime, he desires to gain possession of the 
Treasure of Serophis, knowing full well that by means of 
gold and precious stones he will be able to buy over the 
whole population of the city." As she uttered these 
words, I saw she was again upon the verge of tears. 
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" Traitor I " she cried. M I am encompassed on every hand 
by treachery." 

And thereupon, Bakni, the Captain of the Bodyguard, 
drew his sword from its sheath, and went down upon a knee 
before the Queen. 

" Not on every hand, O Queen," said he. " The Body¬ 
guard are loyal." * 

The Queen extended a hand, and raised him to his feet, 
thanking him for his loyalty, which, she said, she had never 
doubted. He was a great powerful man, a soldier every 
inch. I often think of him as I saw him that night in his 
glittering armour, With his great, black beard, and the 
muscles upon his bare arms standing out like whipcord. 

Before we parted, we decided upon a plan of action. 
The suggestion came from Bakni, and met with the 
approval of both Mr. Wang and Captain Crouch, to whom 
I explained the course of action the Captain of the Body¬ 
guard proposed to take. 

Bakni was not content to remain idle in the palace, 
waiting for Nouhri to attack. He was a soldier who did 
not believe in what is known as a passive defence. Though 
Nouhri’s men outnumbered the Royal Bodyguard by, at 
least, six to one, Bakni decided to attack. The Captain 
of the Host had taken up his headquarters at the Temple 
of Ra, with the obvious intention of possessing himself of 
the treasure. An hour before daybreak, Bakni mustered 
his men in the courtyard of the palace. 

I had repaired to the chapel of Isis, where I told my three 
companions to put on their masks, 
and arm themselves with their 
revolvers, bringing with them as 
much ammunition as they could 
carry. A small party was to remain 
behind to guard the palace. 

The Queen herself descended 
to the garden, where she ad¬ 
dressed a few words to her 
soldiers. 

I can recall to memory 
every detail of that morning. 

The moon was low in the 
heavens, and the sky was 
alive with stars. There was 
sufficient light to enable one 
to see dimly these ancient 
warriors in their armour, 
standing mute and motionless 
—as it seemed, insensible. 

A more magnificent set of 
men I have never beheld. 

I know, as I followed the 
Queen, during her inspection 
of the level ranks, there was 
not a man whose shoulders 
were not higher than my 
head. In most crises, I could 
have walked under the ex¬ 
tended arm, without ruffling 
one of the few hairs of which 
I can still b:>ast ufon the 
top of my head. When the 
Queen spoke, there was a tremor in her voice ; and when 
she had finished her address, the men of the Bodyguard 
lifted their spears in the air, and gave a great, deep shout, 
which seemed to shake the palace to its very foundations. 

Then, in the twilight, the first cold light of dawn, we saw 
three men approaching, slowly descending the palace steps. 
To me, they were men ; to those others, they were gods. 

Two torches flared at the foot of the steps ; and into the 
torchlight came those three grotesque and potent deities, 
who, centuries ago, had played such an important part in 
the life of Ancient Egypt : Horus, the God of the Sky, the 
son of Osiris, Horus, the Fleet of Foot; Thot, the Master of 
Magic and Mystery and Books ; Anubis, the Lord of the 
Grave. 

When the warriors beheld those whom they believed to 
be the ancient gods of their fathers, they raised a cry of 


mingled astonishment and admiration. Fo’. a moment 
discipline was relaxed. And then the voice oj Bakni lang 
out above the others. 

“ Courage, comrades! " he cried. " I am about to lead 
you to the Temple of Ra, where, Nouhri, the Captain of the 
Host, has proclaimed himself a traitor. See for yourselves : 
the gods of the Nile have visited Mituni-Harpi, to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with mortal men, as in the days when 
the world was young ! Have nc fear! Victory is already 
ours! • For who can withstand Thot and Anubis and 
mighty Horus ? Who can resist the gods ? " 

The men raised a shout; and soon afterwards Bakni gave 
the order to march, and the Royal Bodyguard filed out of 
the palace. 

At the landing-stage at 
the foot of the palace 
steps, several boats were 
moored. In . these we 
embarked, strict orders 
having been given that 
absolute silence was to be 
maintained. 

Rowed by powerful 


“ Quite 
suddenly, 
he fell 
upon the 
ground, face downward, 
in the midst of the 
gold.” (See page 264.) 


slaves, the boats travelled down-stream with the current; 
and it could not have been more than twenty minutes 
before we found oui selves at the foot of the hill upon 
which was the Temple of Ra. 

I had journeyed in the same boat as Mac Andrew, Crouch, 
and Wang. Crouch told me in a whisper that he was 
confident of victory. He spoke as if the whole affair were 
a picnic instead of a matter of life and death. Mr. Wang 
was silent. As for MacAndrew, he made one significant 
remark which—in the light of after events—proved that 
the man’s thoughts ran continually upon the treasure. 

In the semi-darkness I saw the hawk-headed mask of 
Horus draw near to me, and a deep voice sounded in my 
ear. 

" Tell me," said he. " How much do you think the 
Treasure of Serophis to be worth ? " 
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“It is ur-imaginable,” said I. “ Those chests contain 
diamonds as well as sapphires and emeralds. The Bank of 
England could not buy it.“ 

At that he gripped me by an arm. “ Professor,” said 
he, and I noticed that his voice was breathless, “ I will not 
leave this country without my share of the plunder.” 

“ There will be no plunder,” said I. “ We are not free¬ 
booters ; we are honest men.” 

“ Honest men ! ” he scoffed. “ What is all this wealth 
to these people ? Besides, it has lain buried for centuries. 
We have but to take one of those chests back with us to 
Europe, and we are the richest men in the world.” 

At that moment, our conversation was cut short; for 
the boat rounded a bend in the river. And there before us 
was the temple, around which the bivouac fires of Nouhri's 
warriors were still burning dimly. 

We landed in silence, upon the same side of the river as 
the temple. The first signs of dawn were then visible in 
the cast. The moon had set; the stars were dwindling ; 
a dull red light suffused the sky, so that we could see, 
silhouetted against the horizon, the monoliths and 
towers and the flat roofs of the houses of the city of 
Mituni-Harpi. 

Bakni formed up his men in order of battle. His 
warriors were arrayed in three ranks. I took my place 
in the centre of the front rank with my three European 


companions ; and I confess my heart was in my boots, 
as I awaited the order to charge. 

My thoughts were very different from those of Mac- 
Andrew. Had I, at that moment, been possessed of a 
thousandth part of the Treasure of Serophis, I would have 
given it gladly to anyone who could have transported me 
back to Europe, to my old, dusty study in London, in the 
neighbourhood of the British Museum. I had drifted into 
this business like a wisp of straw, carried forward on the 
current of a river. I was in another element than my own. 
I stood between Crouch and Mr. Wang. I looked along 
the ranks of great, swarthy, bearded men, whose armour 
reflected the red glow that was in the sky. It was Bakni’s 
intention to charge the temple from a flank ; and I saw 
that his men were eager for the’ fray. The fierceness in 
their eyes ; the tightened grip with which they held their 
swords and spears; the craned necks—somehow they 
reminded me of huge, savage dogs, straining at a leash 
invisible. I was an old woman amongst men, a coward 
amongst heroes. And I knew it ; but with all the little 
courage I possessed, I was resolved to see this matter 
through, even if it ended with my death. 

Then, a voice struck the silence that was like a pistol-shot. 
It was the voice of Bakni, calling upon his warriors to charge 

As one man, we went forward like a wave, bursting into 
the outer courtyard of the temple. 


(To be continued.) 


The . Seven Champions of Christendom. 



VERY boy ha9 heard of 
the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, those legen¬ 
dary heroes whose valiant 
deeds, at least partially 
founded on fact, have done 
much to inspire with noble 
aspirations the youth of 
most civilised nations, but 
not every boy, perhaps, 
knows their story. The 
seven Champions were:— 

St. George of England. 

St. Andrew of Scotland. 

St. Patrick of Ireland. 

St. David of Wales. 

St. Denis of France. 

St. James of Spain. 

St. Anthony of Italy. 

And the history of their 
eventful lives is well told by 
May Wynne, in a book bearing the above title that, beautifully 
illustrated by Chas. Folkard, has just been published by Messrs. 
Jarrold. There are incidents in the lives of the Champions, 
a knowledge of which may be said to form part of the education 
of all boys. Not so well known are the particulars as to the 
passing of the Champions after they had fought bravely, lived 
fearlessly, and gloriously come to death's door. 

So far as is known, St. Andrew was not the only one of the 
splendid brotherhood to end his days cruelly. In his old age 
St. Andrew settled in a mountain hermitage where he taught 
those who came to him for instruction. Alas, he was condemned 
to death as a wizard !—" his head being cut off in the very hour 
that his innocence was proved.” 

St. Patrick formed himself a hermitage out of a big grey rock, 
on an island in a lake, where he retired, his few wants being 
ministered to by poor folk who lived near. Simple life protracted 
his days, and the Saint occupied his spare time by digging his 
own grave. His finger nails, like his hair, had grown long, 


and they served him excellently as a spade. And when the 
grave was big enough he just lay down in it and died. 

Pagan barbarians were attacking his beloved Wales when 
St. David was an old man. So, adopting the leek as his emblem, 
he led a gallant band of knights to rout the enemy host. Pierced 
by a hundred arrows he fell. But the victory was w'on. Over 
their champion's dead body the Welsh Army rushed to victory 
and vengeance. 

Like St. Andrew, brave St. Denis of France was brought 
to the headsman’s block. At the age of eighty he challenged 
to combat a treacherous foe, and being vanquished was sen¬ 
tenced to death. But no sooner was the head of St. Denis 
smitten from his shoulders, than a terrific storm burst, and the 
foes of the Saint were all struck by lightning. 

Old St. James of Spain was sitting in his chapel when a band 
of pagan mercenaries shot poisoned arrows at him. A silvery 
light seemed to flood the building, and when the door was burst 
open, the body of the Saint was found perfectly embalmed. 
It was placed in a marble tomb with a silver lid. 

Absolutely uneventful was the end of St. Anthony of Italy, 
for he died peacefully in a quiet hermitage. 

And St. George, the greatest of all the Champions ? 

After twenty-four years of wandering, St. George once more 
returned to his castle in England, only to hear that upon Dun- 
more Heath there dwelt a vast dragon that took toll of lives— 
men, women, and beasts. “ St. George for England ! ” shouted 
the champion, and after a terrific fight, slew the monster. But 
St. George himself also there received his death-wound. And 
as he reeled through the gates of Coventry, bearing the dragon's 
head, St. George breathed his last. He was buried in that 
city, where he had been born, on the twenty-third of April, 
St. George’s Day. 

That, and much more concerning the Seven Champions is 
told in the interesting book mentioned. The story of these 
dauntless fighters and inspired saints may, perhaps, have some¬ 
thing of a “once upon a time” flavour. But certainly every 
boy in Christendom ought to be familiar with it. For it is 
“ brave stuff, ringing true.” And it bids us keep our own eyes, 
as were those of the Seven Champions, fixed ever on the 
Great Beyond. 
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Mountain 

Racing. 

An Exhilarating and 
Fascinating 
Sport. 

By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 



Vale of St. John, near 
Saddleback. 


Foot of Sty Head, looking towards Seath- 
waite. (Rosthwaite to Scawfell route.) 


T HAN mountain running there are few sports more 
exhilarating to watch. When seated in the 
grand stand at the Grasmere Sports it is pleas¬ 
ing indeed to follow the advance of the hardy 
sons of the fells when performing prodigies of exertion. 
To those who enter for this “ Guides " race the stiffest 
gradient possesses no terrors. It is the untutored occu¬ 
pants of the stand who do all the gasping. The com¬ 
petitors advance so rapidly, indeed, that the spectator 
who has, probably with the expenditure of much exertion 
and time, scaled the heights of Latrigg (1203 feet) and 
had the name of that height burned upon his alpine stock, 
comes to the conclusion that they have had the laws of 
gravity repealed in their favour. Yet mountain running 
is not confined to Grasmere, npr are the exertions of the 
guides more severe than those who essay to run their 
mountains at a more moderate speed. 

In the early sixties the Rev. T. M. Elliott, Cambridge, 
initiated the “ round of the Fells " feat by covering in eight 
and a half hours some 
fifteen miles, requiring as 
much energy as would 
suffice for thirty - eight 
miles on the level, and 
ascending eminences total¬ 
ling 6500 feet. Since that 
day many notable feats of 
pedestrianism have been 
performed, but in the 
annals of mountain run¬ 
ning few more exhilarating 
episodes can be recalled 
than that accomplished by 
Mr. C. Dawson, a resident 
of Sale, Cheshire, and the 
late Mr. R. W. Broadrick 
of Windermere, who lost 
his life on Scawfell in 
September 1903 in the 
terrible disaster that not 
only enshrouded the Lake 
District in gloom but cast 
a shadow over an entire 
sport-loving nation. 

The starting point of 
this epoch-marking walk 
of September 14, i 9 OI t 
was in the vicinity of the 
little village of Rosthwaite 
in that fair vale of Bor- 
rowdale in which, tradition 
asserts, a wall was built 
by the inhabitants of long 
ago with the view of keep¬ 


ing the cuckoo and perpetual spring upon the premises. 
The initial altitude at the beginning of the tour was 
between three and four hundred feet, and the hour at 
which it was begun half-past three on a very dark morn¬ 
ing. The premier height to be scaled by the strenuous 
pedestrians, naturally enough, was the neighbouring emi¬ 
nence of the Great Gable (2949 feet), a mountain that 
would probably enjoy the popularity it deserves if it were 
fifty-one feet higher and a little farther from Scawfell. 
The summit was attained in one hour, thirty-six minutes. 
Rather less than three miles as the crow flies, but consider¬ 
ably farther for the pedestrian, who is unable to bridge 
over the Black Sail gap without descending some eleven 
hundred feet, is an eminence known as the Pillar, which 
must not be confused with the Pillar Rock, a craggy 
excrescence only attempted, apart from the insane, by 
accomplished mountaineers and but ill adapted for moun¬ 
tain running. An hour and ten minutes sufficed to account 
for the Pillar", whereupon a rapid descent was made to that 

most popular rendezvous 
of Lakeland mountaineers, 
the inn at Wasdale Head. 

From the climber’s point 
of view, Scawfell, though 
forty-eight feet shorter 
than the neighbouring 
Pike (3210 feet), is much 
the finer mountain of the 
two, and in this famous 
excursion it was the first 
of these eminences to be 
taken, the summit being 
reached at 8.45 a.m. From 
the Pike to Scawfell takes 
the ordinary individual 
about seventy minutes, 
but Messrs. Dawson and 
Broadrick were content to 
spend but half an hour in 
doing the reverse journey, 
i.e. from the lower to the 
higher elevation. From 
the summit of the Pike 
the pedestrians made rapid 
progress over the ankle¬ 
breaking boulders that 
comprise the last stage 
of this much-frequented 
mountain, and descending 
to Great End they made 
their way through the mist 
to Bow Fell (2960 feet), 
that was reached at an 
hour (10.25 a.m.) when 



Sketch map of the Skiddaw and Scawfell district. 
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[Photo. London & North- 
Western Railway. 


Skiddaw from Greta Bridge, Keswick. 


the average sojourner in Lakeland is starting on his day's 
expedition. 

From the summit of the Fell to the Dungeon Ghyll 
Hotel is an eighty-minute march for most people, but on 
this occasion the mountaineers were not bent on view¬ 
finding, and their rate of descent to the hostelry, where 
they spent half an hour on luncheon, was to the man in 
the valley awe-inspiring. From the hotel to Grasmere 
over Red Bank is five miles and a half and decidedly 
undulatory, but by 2.28 p.m. not only had the Lang- 
dales be'en left far behind but Grasmere village (208 feet) 
also, for at that hour the travellers were taking a breather 
on the summit of “dear old ’’ (to quote Miss Martineau) 
Fairfield (2863 feet). An hour and a half later, having 
descended to the head of the Grisedale Pass, the ad¬ 
venturous twain were gazing, at a height of 3118 feet, 
upon Helvellyn’s Striding Edge, whence rapid tracks 
were made to the vicinity of Manchester's reservoir, 
Thirlmere, at Thirlspot. 

Down the valley of St. John the record-breakers made 
rapid progress, and with indomitable energy they in due 
course sped up the face of Saddleback (2847 feet), whose 
summit was reached at close upon eight o’clock. At this 
stage of the proceedings the wayfarers must have had 
enough exercise, but, nevertheless, they did not shirk the 
treeless Skiddaw Forest. Gamely sticking to their work, 
the climbers reached the summit of Skiddaw Great Man 
(3054 feet) twenty minutes' before the silvery chimes of 
Crosthwaite Church rang out the hour of eleven. From 
the cairn at the top of the Great Man to the Lake Hotel, 
Keswick, is between six and seven miles, but although the 
progress of the walkers was more sedate than it had been 
earlier in the day, this stage of the journey, with the 
prospect of supper before them, was accomplished in two 


hours and ten minutes. Having rested while they supped 
the pair rose like giants refreshed, and proceeded to cover 
the final seven miles to Rosthwaite, which was reached 
within twenty-four hours of leaving it, with twenty-eight 
minutes to spare, at a pace that did not require the 
following day’s stroll up Scawfell, on the part of one, 
or the twenty-eight mile cycle ride of the other to prove 
that they still had plenty of eftergy upon which to 
draw. 

The total distance covered on this famous occasion it 
is difficult to estimate with absolute accuracy owing to 
the undulatory character of the ground covered by the 
excursion. When Mr. S. B. Johnston of Carlisle, how¬ 
ever, beat the late Mr. Broadrick's record in May 1903 
by about an hour and a half, that is to say, in 22 hours 
7 minutes, he was roughly computed to have covered 
seventy miles, of which only twenty-five were on level 
ground, and to have included therein mountains aggre¬ 
gating an elevation of 17,000 feet, as compared to which 
the altitudes of the Matterhorn or Mont Blanc are quite 
eclipsed. 

The eastern peak of the north face of Lliwedd, an 
eminence that forms a portion of the Snowdon range, 
that was surmounted in April 1903 by Messrs. Archer- 
Thomson and O. Eckenstein for the first time for twenty 
years, and the dangerous I lam Rock, Doverdale, that after 
numerous attempts by Swiss and English climbers was 
ascended for the first time in its career in August 1903 by 
Mr. Samuel Turner of Upper Norwood, will afford the 
climber but few opportunities of mountain running. But 
the same cannot be said of either Ben Nevis or Snowdon, 
both of which eminences have been greatly exploited 
of late by hurried mountaineers, one member of whom, 
Mr. T. Shirley Herrick of Wellington, Surrey, ascended 
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and descended the last-mentioned height three times by 
different routes on the same day. 

The climb from Llanberis to the top of Snowdon is, of 
course, notoriously easy, especially if the narrow-gauge 
railway is taken, but notwithstanding the gradual gradient 
and the unmistakable footpath, even when due allowance 
is made for time-wastage in respect to producing copper 
coins to satisfy the requirements of those inhabitants of 
the slate village—and they apparently form a fair per¬ 
centage—who spend the summer opening gates and rapidly 
closing them before the next pedestrian arrives, from two 
and a half to three hours is allowed by all but mountain 
runners for the ascent. Although to Mr. W. J. England, 
of Norwich, much glory is attached for his quick ascent 
on foot from Llanberis, that gentleman having reached 
the summit in i hour minutes, if report speaks true, 
his time can scarcely be said to approach that of Ted 
Battersby, who was credited in 1897 with having run 
from Llanberis to the summit of Snowdon in 53 minutes, 
and to have reached the foot of the mountain 38 minutes' 
after he had left the top. 

In 1898 that much-frequented mountain, Ben Nevis, was 
the cynosure of all mountain runners, for it was in that 
year that Mr. William McDonald, of the Leith Harriers, 
set up his record of 2 hours 27 minutes from the Post 
Office at Fort William to the summit and back. Mr. 
McDonald's tenure of the record, however, was not of 
great duration, for later in the year a local athlete, in 
the person of Mr. William Swan, knocked seven minutes 
from off the double journey. 

Not unnaturally, the aforementioned Mr. William 
McDonald did not view the despoiling of his record unmoved, 
and the following year found him toeing the line outside 
the Fort William Post Office bent on regaining the record 


he had lost. As it was 8.5 a.m. when he left Fort William 
and 10.23 when he returned from his stroll up the monarch 
of British peaks, it is obvious that he accomplished his 
purpose (in 2 hours 18 minutes) with the narrow margin 
of two minutes to spare. 

Ben Nevis, by the way, is perhaps the most gallant of all 
mountains, inasmuch as it was the first to recognise the 
woman mountain runner and provide her with a record to 
break and, through the courtesy of a resident of Fort 
William, in the event of her doing so, a gold medal to wear. 
The record time for the ascent so far as the feminine world 
is concerned is believed to be that of Miss Elizabeth Tait, 
whose time was half-a-minute under two hours, or just three 
and a half minutes better than that of Miss Lucy Cameron of 
Glen Mallie, Achnacarry, who in the early autumn of 1902 
made more than one attempt to carry off the blue riband 
of the mountain. 

With regard to Swiss mountain running it may be 
mentioned that the Matterhorn was climbed in the record 
time of 11J hours by an English Alpinist, Mr. Mead, 
towards the close of the season of 1903, who thereby beat 
the record heretofore credited to the aforementioned Mr. 
Turner of Ilam Rock fame. Early in 1904, moreover, 
when Herr Nylius, a tourist from Frankfort, made the first 
ascent of Mont Blanc on ski, the time from the Grand 
Mulets to the summit was performed in 10 hours, and the 
return journey in 3J hours, both records and worthy of 
mention in the same paragraph with Mr. Ryan’s feat of 
climbing the Dome, 14,941 feet high, which usually occupies 
50 hours, in a day, and on the following day, after a night 
spent among the rocks, climbing in succession the Domjoch, 
Dasch-horn, and Mischabeljock, descending to Saas Fee on 
the same day, both feats being records and reminiscences 
of 'the climbing season of 1905. 



Snowdon from Llyn Llydaw, Llanberis. 


[Photo. London & North- 
Wtt'.em Railway. 
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{Illustrated by 
T. M. R. Whitwell.) 


V.—The Coming of 
Mr. Mincheesel. 


diligent search for the most pic¬ 
turesque corner of our native 
land. I have a letter from him 
this morning, informing me that 
his walking tour is extended be¬ 
yond his original plan, and he will 
therefore be unable to take up his 
duties at Hawksdale for another 
week. It is an unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstance, but we must make the 
best of it, and give to Mr. Min¬ 
cheesel what sympathy we can in 
the long continued failure of his 
efforts.’ " 

" Word for word ! *' chuckled Lupton. " Well remem¬ 
bered, old sport." 

" And none would be more easily reconciled than Arnold," 
added Bond, " if Mr. Mincheesel never came at all." 

" Speak -for yourself," growled Arnold. " I have a 
right to keep my opinion to myself, and wish others were 
as willing to do so as I am." 

In an ecstasy of mirth at this little thrust, Bond rolled 
over and over on the grass, but was brought to a more 
serious mood by seeing Lupton bound to his feet, and, 
shading his eyes with his hand, gaze in a terrified way 
across the lake. 

" Look, look, you chaps ! " he cried. " Out there near 
the middle. It’s no prank—he’s in trouble! ’’ 

His companions were on their feet in a moment. In 
the midst of the glittering expanse the water was being 
furiously agitated, whilst from the same spot came cry 
after cry of unmistakable need. By this time the splashers 
and waders had heard these cries and stood in little 
shivering groups near shore. 

" Who is it ? ” said one, glancing at the rest. " Aren't 
we all here ? "‘ 

" No," cried another. " It's Bristowe—poor little 
Bristowe. He told me he was going out. Oh, if I could 
only swim 1 ’* 

The speaker glanced in terror right and left as if, at 
this moment of despair, the rocks or banks would yield 
some assistance, and his eyes became glued upon a boulder 
some hundred yards away. Mute with amazement, he 
pointed at the spot and all his ^pmpanions became spell¬ 
bound as they obeyed his gesture. For there, on the 
boulder's summit, clean cut against a background of 
woodland, stood the figure of a man rapidly throwing off 
hi§ clothes. The glimpse of this apparition was very brief, 
for in a moment it had stripped itself, plunged in and 
vanished beneath the surface of the lake. Tense eyes 
watched for its reappearance, and a little murmur of 
suppressed excitement broke out when, some yards from 
the shore, a head and arm rose from the water. What 
followed was a sight that thrilled every nerve. With 
mighty strokes, the swimmer's arms clove the lake, leav¬ 
ing a foaming trail behind, that lengthened with amazing 
swiftness. 


N O sooner had Tipton completed his story than an 
eager voice exclaimed : " Thank goodness ! 

The ordeal is at an end. My brother's task is 
done, and now, you chaps, I should like to have 
my little say, for while we have been listening to the moving 
episode of catapults and reptiles, there has come to my 
remembrance a curious event which took place at the 
school of a chum- of mine. I think I am right in saying 
that, on the score of strangeness, it is pretty well unique. 
May I tell you the tale ? " 

A loud rattle of tea-spoons on saucers and plates was 
the only response, so Tipton Minor ran on : 

" Very well. Here goes for the remarkable narrative of 

"THE COMING OF MR. MINCHEESEL." 

It was a roasting day in the second week of September. 
The road that led from Hawksdale Grammar School to 
the pleasant waters of Ravensmere was a blinding streak 
of chalky dust, and on this particular afternoon it had 
been additionally pulverised by the tramping of five or 
six boys from Hawksdale. The mere was too alluring 
to be resisted. Even those who were not swimmers found 
ineffable delight in lolling upon its willow-shaded banks 
and watching the antics of the bathers. Among such 
unenterprising spirits we will, for a moment, confine our¬ 
selves to a group of three, sitting or lying at full length 
upon a green slope, sprinkled by the shade of two or three 
silvery birches. Right and left, the shore of the lake 
curved in a broken line, varied by moss-grown boulders, 
grassy banks, and gently shelving beaches. 

" It strikes me," said Lupton, nursing the back of his 
head in his hands and using one knee as a pivot upon 
which to toss the other leg, " that this is about as pretty 
a spot as Mr. Mincheesel is likely to find in his search for 
the picturesque." 

" Mr. Mincheesel is a bounder," retorted Bond, turning 
his eyes from a splashing contest that was going on in 
the lake. " It does not need the keen eyes of a ferret to 
see that old Nelson thinks so too. Didn't you twig the 
sarcasm in what he told us yesterday ? " 

" ‘ I regret to have to inform you all,’ put in Arnold, 
mimicking the voice of the respected Head of Hawksdale, 
* that our new assistant master has apparently failed in his 
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By this time the cries of the distressed Bristowe were 
becoming feebler and less frequent, and the little group 
of onlookers exchanged glances of doubt and fear. But 
the spell was broken when Arnold cried sharply : 

“ He has gone down ! Get ready, you chaps ! We must 
do what we can to help them in." 

He commenced to throw off his clothes while speaking, 
and continued : 

"I’m the tallest, I’ll go in first. This is where the shore 
shelves most gradually." 

The others tumbled to his meaning in a moment and 

a chain was 

formed, Arnold 

wading in till he 

. stood neck deep. 

The 

.'C'LS structions. It 


11 There, on the 
boulder’s summit, 
clean-cut against 
a background of 
woodland, stood 
the figure of a 

man, rapidly throwing off his clothes.” 

(See page 272.) 

was soon apparent, even from a distance, that 
he knew quite well how to handle the difficulty. 

With the same steady action which had dis¬ 
tinguished his outward journey, he brought little 

Bristowe back, and the fellows who witnessed 
his methods were afterwards never tired of praising them. 
Weary as the time seemed, in less than five minutes after 
Arnold had seen the swimmer make his final dive, little 
Bristow'e was within reach, and a final scramble brought 
him to shore. Though in a state of terrible exhaustion, 
his recovery was clearly a matter of a few minutes’ rest, 
and having assured himself of this, the stranger slipped 
away to resume his clothes. At the same time the Hawks- 
dale fellow's did likewise, discussing the event that had 
just taken place in an animated w r ay. So engrossing was 
the subject that the stranger rejoined them unnoticed 
and knelt at little Bristowe's side, making the kindest 
inquiries and offering cheerful encouragement. He was 
a fine fellow, this stranger, broad-shouldered, straight- 
limbed, with clean-cut features surmounted by a mass of 


dark, waving hair. A haversack was strapped to his 
shoulders, and a pair of field-glasses hung at his side. 

" I think," said he, " with a little help, we could shift 
into our togs again, eh ? It will never do to get cold." 

The help was so efficient that Bristowe was dressed in 
no time, but during the operation the stranger ascertained 
who we all were, and whence we hailed. He seemed really 
interested, asking many questions about Hawksdale, and 
Dr. Nelson. Then Arnold, who, on occasion, could exhibit 
a considerable amount of punctilio, said, with a bow : 

" May we ask, sir, to whom we owe the great obligation 

that—that—has been per-" 

" Oh yes, certainly," was the laughing response. " Let 
me see, I think I have a card with me." 

He ran rapidly through several pockets, and some of 
the chaps who watched his handsome face the while, 
afterwards said that a queer kind of shyness seemed to 
steal over it, hard to understand. Even after he had found 
the card, there was a moment of hesitation before he 
thrust it into Arnold's hand. Naturally enough, all the 
fellows crowded round to read the hero's 
name, till Lupton, stepping back with 
a gesture of astonishment, exclaimed : 
"Mr. Mincheesel ! " 

" I have not had the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing your respected Head¬ 
master," said the owner of 
the card, " for he accepted 
the credentials of his new 
assistant without a per¬ 
sonal interview, but if you 
will have the goodness to 
undertake an introduc¬ 
tion, I shall be grate¬ 
ful." 

" Certainly, sir," said 
Arnold, " but we were not 
expecting you for another 
week." 

" Such was the arrange¬ 
ment, but it has struck me 
that Dr. Nelson must be 
put to some inconvenience 
by the non-arrival of help 
and so I am more than 
willing to forfeit the week 
in question." 

The road to Hawksdale 
was retraced forthwith, 
Arnold and his companions 
bearing along in triumph 
this nomadic searcher after 
the picturesque. 

The new’ assistant master w r as 
a complete success. Added to 
Dr. Nelson's appreciation of his 
sacrifice in curtailing his walking 
tour, was a warm and lasting 
gratitude for the heroic rescue 
of little Bristowe, the story of 
which event had been told him 
by Arnold, Lupton & Co. He 
was idolised alike by the kiddies in the lower school, and 
by the grandees w’ho took extra coaching in the Doctor's 
private room. In class and playground he won the 
affection of all, and Hawksdale congratulated itself on 
having secured a master who would make life worth living. 

" It is the unlikely that happens," said Arnold one 
day, as he sat w r ith a gang of chums in his study. " If 
you had asked me a week ago what Mr. Mincheesel was 
like, I should have said, ‘ He is a cocky little bounder 
with more swank than manners.*" 

"Or you might have said," remarked Bond, wdio was 
rather given to sacrificing relevancy to piquancy of 
expression, " Mr. Mincheesel is only a weasel." 

" Whereas," went on Arnold, loftily disdaining such a 
flippant suggestion, "he is quite a different character, 

18 
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You chaps may be inclined to laugh (I don't care if you 
are) but there is something about the personal appearance 
and general, air of the gentleman in question that makes 
me feel that his Christian name ought to be Alonzo." 

Of course, the chaps did laugh. They fairly bubbled 
with mirth, and gave Arnold such a roasting that he grew 
quite hot. Nevertheless, from that moment the new 
assistant master was known among the boys by no other 
name. It spread like wildfire from class to class, and 
often came perilously near reaching the ears of '* Alonzo " 
himself. 

Now, this being the humour of the school, it is natural 
that all were ready to treat with indulgence the small 
minor eccentricities that even a hero may exhibit. A less 
popular master would have been laughed at for shelving 
the responsibility of putting his rooms in order, but the 
porter at the gate-house had offered more than once to 
remove to his apartments the trunks of personal belongings 
which had arrived at the school before him. 

" I am well equipped for the time being, thank you," 
was the reply, " and I don't want the fag of unpacking 
at present." 

A strapping walk into the surrounding country with some 
of the boys, when leisure afforded, was far more attractive, 
and to such allurements as this even Mr. Mincheescl's 
letters were sacrificed. Quite a little collection might have 
been seen on his shelf, not only unanswered, but unopened. 
And yet he was cheerful. A jollier companion could not 
be imagined. In spite of an unmistakable power for 
maintaining law and order, when law and order were 
essential, he could put purpose and pleasure into a ramble 
through the autumn woods ; and those fortunate enough 
to share his company came back glowing with delight and 
good humour. None of this was lost on Dr. Nelson, and 
not a day passed without increasing the esteem that he 
felt for Bristowe's rescuer. 

But neglected letters, let me tell you, or indifference 
to the proper arrangement of our immediate surroundings, 
will lead in the end to mental uneasiness. It must have 
been so in the present case, for before many days had 
elapsed, more than one fellow noticed that Alonzo grew 
anxious at post time. • 

" Depend upon it," said Bond one morning, " the poor 
chap is in debt and shrinks from looking over his bills. 
He is expecting dunning letters, or he would never turn 
from class, as he does, to watch the boy coming in from 
town with the bag." 

The correctness of this surmise was partially proved 
on the following morning, when a remarkable story was 
whispered by a small boy who had been into town early 
with a message from Dr. Nelson. When passing thfc post- 
office, he had seen Alonzo step out bringing the school 
bag with him. There was nothing extraordinary in this, 
but there was something funny in the fact that, instead of 
returning direct to Hawksdaie, he took the longer route 
by the riverside. Baby Webster—the small boy in question 
—had decided to follow this path as well, so, without any 
intention of spying on the master, it fell out that he was 
the witness of a very curious circumstance. The path 
wound in an erratic way through a riverside coppice, and 
when in the midst of this, Alonzo began to go rapidly 
through the contents of the bag. Suddenly he seemed 
to come upon something that he wanted, for he stopped 
his search and replaced the letters. A moment later a 
little handful of torn paper fluttered to the ground and 
lay like snowflakes upon the muddy path. After that 
the master quickened his pace and was soon lost sight of. 
When Webster reached the scattered scraps, he picked 
them up, but for the most part mud and moisture had 
obliterated the writing, so that when they were fitted 
together he could only make put that the pieces formed 
a post-card addressed to Dr. Nelson, Hawksdaie School. 

" Pooh, pooh ! " said one and another. " The kiddie 
has made a mistake. It was addressed to Mr. Mincheesel, 
c/o Dr. Nelson, and the first portion of the writing was 
unreadable. That was all." 

" It's rotten nonsense to suppose that he would want 


to destroy the doctor’s correspondence," said another. 
" Much more likely that he has been on the look-out for 
some message which he did not want anyone else to see, 
and now, having found it, will be satisfied." * 

The young gentleman who propounded this astute 
hypothesis had the satisfaction of seeing a decided change 
for the better in Alonzo’s mood. If he showed occasionally 
a little absentmindedness, this was balanced by a more 
than usual gaiety of manner, and the climax was reached 
on the following Saturday afternoon, when, surrounded 
by a little group of boys, including our friends Lupton, 
Bond, and Arnold, he trod the road that led to Ravensmere. 
Upon the shores of that classic lake a most enjoyable 
hour was spent, and none turned to take the homeward 
path again with more regret than the master. 

On this particular afternoon the party had reached a 
point which was distant about a quarter of a mile from 
the school-house, where the road is crossed by a tree- 
shadowed lane, when, at the junction of the two ways, 
they encountered the only person they had met during the 
ramble. This was a dusty, travel-stained figure of quaint 
appearance, bearing on his shoulders a square-shaped can¬ 
vas satchel. In one hand he carried a stout staff which 
struck the ground with every step, firmly—determinedly. 
Such a figure could not fail to attract attention, and as 
the man went plodding away into the shadows, the boys 
stood to watch. 

" He’s a tramp," whispered Arnold. 

" And one who has been a long way, I should think," 
said Lupton. 

" Look at his red whiskers ! " chuckled Bond. " Did 
you ever see such an oddmydod ? " 

" Who’d suppose that his little legs, in spite of the monster 
feet, could make any show at walking ? " said a fourth. 

"I say, Mr. Mincheesel," cried Arnold, "what do 

you-" But he spoke to thin air, for Mr. Mincheesel 

was gone, and it took some searching to discover him on 
the other side of a stile across the road waiting for the 
rest to join him. 

" I thought we would make a short cut," said he, " for 
it is almost time we were back," 

The suggestion was readily agreed to, and they went on 
across the fields, Alonzo walking ahead at something more 
than his usual pace. 

Meanwhile the tramp held on his way, and, doubtless 
expecting to find some rest and refreshment, turned in 
at the open gateway of Hawksdaie school with that same 
plodding step and thumping staff which had recently 
impressed the little group of schoolboys. 

Scarcely had he entered the forecourt when he 
encountered Bristowe. 

" Ah, my lad," said he, laying a firm hand on his shoulder, 
"you can do me a service. Just run and tell Dr. Nelson 
that Mr. Mincheesel has come." 

Bristowe stared at the red whiskers and flaming face 
as if in a dream. 

"But Mr. Mincheesel has been here for a week," he 
stammered. 

" Do as you are told," was the stem response, " or you 
will find it to your disadvantage in time to come." 

Bristowe went, fearing to disobey and fearing to deliver 
such a mysterious message. Dr. Nelson received it with 
bewilderment, but before be could collect his thoughts 
the thud of that indefatigable staff was echoing from the 
floor of the passage that led to his room. 

" Ah, sir," cried the newcomer, extending a rough, 
weather-beaten hand, " you see in me a pedestrian whose 
enthusiasm borders on the eccentric. You got my card, 
I suppose, saying that I should arrive this afternoon, and 
I flatter myself that I have fulfilled my schedule pretty 
accurately." 

" I have received no card," said Dr. Nelson coldly. 
" But come into my room, please." 

He threw open the door and stood aside to let his strange 
visitor pass, then he whispered hurriedly to Bristowe, who 
had loitered near. 

" Fetch Mr. Mincheesel at once." 
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to any stranger encountered on a walking tour, however 
attractive he may be. 



(The next and concluding story in this series, which com¬ 
menced in the November number, will be entitled “ Drawing 
a Blank.") 


By JOHN LEA. 

H ERE, in this alcove, where the shadowi fall, 
Look at his portrait hanging on the wall. 
So dim and dusty that 'tis hard to trace 
The outline of the tie-wig round his face ; 
Yet here it i9, to make it clearly known 
He lived when George the Second filled the throne. 
No written story clears the mist and haze 
That make obscure his half forgotten days. 

Even tradition has but faintly cast 
Its dubious light upon his distant past. 

But nine short words awake, with magic spell. 

An old romance—much longer than they tell. 

Would you learn more ? Then puzzle out the screed 
Some boyish hand has scrawled for us to read. 

See, in this comer, still those words survive : 

M This chap was out for * Charlie,' in the '45." 


'Twas midnight in Auld Reekie. Looking down 
From Castle Hill upon the silent town. 

One well might think (the silence was so deep) 

That all the streets and houses were asleep. 

Yet wakeful eyes, in fancy, saw with pride 
A royal flag unfurled by Finnan's side. 

And ears, attuned to dreams that hope made real, 

Heard in far glens the pibroch of 
Lochiel. 

Each stealthy wind that through 
-A the city ran, 

Whispered of marching men and 
^ warlike plan j 

gSgjjx Of marching men whose onward 

kJKTvv-f ll/i tramping feet 

JL\ Were heard (by those 

ft/ who wished) in every 

/ Though leagues of toil, 

^ and many a lake and 


There throbbed a heart for great adventure made 

(“ Out in the * 45.’ " ) 


Bristowe endeavoured to carry out this com¬ 
mission with despatch, but his efforts were vain. 
Alonzo was not to be found. The small boy spread 
the news of the weird event as swiftly as he 
could, and Lupton, Bond and Arnold, who 
had been back at Hawksdale some ten 
minutes, assisted him in the search. All they t 
discovered was a letter lying in a conspicu- ” ^ 
ous position on the table in Alonzo's room. 

It was addressed to Dr. Nelson. And this 

letter explained the whole mystery. I 

cannot repeat it word for word, but it 

w’as written in such a strain of genuine 

contrition for the escapade the writer had 

been weak enough to in- x I 

dulge in, that when Nelson 

read it aloud to the school, „ 

it was quite clear to all the Yj ff 

fellows that he viewed the 

matter more in sorrow than I/a* 4 *" ,l y vf 4 
in anger—a sentiment which ^ 

I need not say was shared 
by every boy at Hawks¬ 
dale. i 

As for Mr. Mincheesel, he . . 

treated the whole affair with jU J ; 

lofty indifference, merely re- 4 * 

marking that it is inadvisable, / 

as he ought to have known, '//✓ 

to present your private card / 


From their best hope 
might separate them 
still. 


He drew for 
Charlie.*' 
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A shadow slips adown a white-washed wall 
Like to some wraith, and silently withal. 

Yet in the form that cast that gliding shade 
There throbbed a heart for great adventure made j 
And in the eyes that chose the stealthy road 
Strong, youthful zeal and ardent purpose glowed. 


How shall we follow through the tortuous ways— 
Alley and court,—a dark bewildering maze— 

Till, 'mid the shadows of a far-off glen, 

With breathless joy, he met Prince Charlie's men ? 
How shall we follow, since his footsteps free. 
Beneath the mists of time, are hard to see ? 

Nay, what of that ? Through even deeper shade 
The light would glitter from the shining blade 
He drew for Charlie. And with this in view 
We well may trace the old, old tale anew. 


See how it shines, as in his prince's train 
He marches through the West Port, home again. 
Treading on roses, gaily scattered down 
To hail the victors of the royal town. 

And see, once more (amid the charging clans) 

It shines for victory at Prestonpans. 



“ His portrait hanging on the wall.” 


Wake, sleeping guard ! If true to George’s crown, 
Heed this strange echo stealing through your town ! 
Spring to your arms ! Defend each gate and tower, 
A mountain flood rolls nearer every hour I 
Or slumber on, convinced, for sake of ease. 

That " All is well, in spite of tales like these.'* 


The border crossed I W’hat luring visions gleam— 
Bright consummations of a prince’s dream ; 

Yet while success leads onward, ever near, 

Discord and doubt are pressing in the rear. 

And with such foes, again and yet again, 

The honest sword achieves its task in vain. 

Steadfast and true, though fortune blessed or crossed. 
And steadfast (best of all) when hope was lost. 

We follow still the sword, till, brave and sure. 

The last gleam dies on dark Drummossie Moor. 


amt 




A 

A 


bolt is drawn. A door is swung with care, 
stealthy foot is on an attic stair. 


****** 

Here in this alcove where the shadows fall. 

Look at his portrait hanging on the wall. 

And read the charm by which old scenes revive 
“ This chap was out for Charlie in the ’45." 
Moved to such zeal because the heart of youth 
Finds, in Romance, a stronger lure than Truth. 


“The last gleam dies on dark Drummossie Moor, 
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A S promised in our last “ Corner," this month's pictorial 
reproductions of postage stamps are all of one type. 
This, indeed, is our philatelic Zoo, wherein are 
seen animals from all over the world portrayed 
upon stamps. 

To anyone who has advanced beyond the very first stages of 
philately, mention of the subject of animals depicted upon 


postage-stamps is 
the stamps of 
which include a 


artistic 
Three of 
North 
black, 
North 


natural 
these we 
Borneo: 
' Rhinoc- 
Borneo: 



sure to call to mind 
North Borneo, 

number of very 
history designs, 
show, namely :— 

6 cents, sage and 
eros." 

io cents, pale blue 
Boar." 

i cent, sepia and 


and black, " Wild 

North Borneo : 
black, " Tapir." 

The rhino, design is a particularly 

fine one, the animal being a typically truculent customer, just 
coming most aggressively over a little hillock. Similarly the 
wild boar has nothing of the tame pig about him, as he goes 
along at full rush with very businesslike tusks all ready for action. 
The tapir would be well worth the attention of any 
big-game hunter, the only thing ever said against 
him, as he is represented on the stamp, being that 
he looks rather as if he had lost half of one leg, the 
lower part of the off fore leg being, indeed, hidden 
by a plant. In each instance it is the centre of the 
stamp that is in black. 

Other stamps of North Borneo that show animals, 
are the 2 c., green and black, " Sambur deer" ; 

4 c., rose and black, " Monkey on a tree " ; io c., 
lilac and brown, "Honey-bear"; 12 c., blue and 
black, " Crocodile"; 5 c., brown and black, 

" Elephant " ; 8 c., lake and black, " Oxen " ; 20 c. ( or 18 c., 
green, " Wild Cattle." 

Next we have two stamps of :— 

Nyassa : 2$ reis, brown and black, " Giraffe." 

,, 75 reis, lake and black, " Camels." 


This Liberian elephant is rather a weedy-looking fellow. But 
then, in a wild state, and especially at some seasons of the year, 
the elephant has small chance of growing tubby. This one is a 
tall, active monster with splendid tusks. The hippo, is evidently 
just emerging from the river bed, and coming ashore for a 
vegetarian riot amongst the cultivated gardens of some un¬ 
fortunate native land-owners. 

Now we come to a specimen that is beloved of all collectors 
worthy of the 
stamp that 
the year 1851. 
carefully at it, 
admire the 
and sure art of 
those days who 
good work as 
Canada : 3 d., 

You will note 




This series of 
designs, three of 
subjects, the 
being a very 
Zebra, which, for 
those who do not 
him on the 
must show you 
time. To the 
naturalists, this 



stamps is of four 
which are animal 
third subject 
nice-looking 
the benefit of 
happen to know 
stamp itself, I 
at some other 
eye of some 
Nyassa giraffe, 


name. It is a 
dates back to 
And, looking 
we cannot but 
delicate, refined, 
the experts of 
turned out such 
this. 

red, " Beaver.” 
that the cur¬ 
rency of the Dominion was then in pence. This oblong stamp 
is not perforated, and although the colour was once red, as the 
catalogues declare it to be, in the majority of cases, time has 
caused the red now to appear much like brown. This stamp 
was one of the early examples of what we now know as pictorials. 

It is one of the most notable of stamps, well known 
even to those who are not philatelists, and is a 
specimen that every stamp collector should try to get 
hold of. If only from a " popular " point of view it 
is one of the gems of the album. There are plenty of 
people to whom philately makes only a very faint 
appeal, and who yet know well such outstanding 
historic monuments as, amongst others, may be said 
to be the " Triangular Cape," the " Black Swan " 
of Western Australia, and this, the Canadian 
" Beaver." 

French Guiana : 1 centime, black, " Anteatcr." 
With his long tongue thrust out, this anteater is shown in the 
act of devouring ants. For the tongue is covered with a sticky 
secretion, and so the ants are easily collected once an ant-hill 
or nest has been located. This same design appears on the 
green ; 10 c., red ; and 15 c*., lilac. 

the way, not 


5 c., 




busy browsing on the leaves of a lofty palm-tree, runs a little bit 
short in the neck and large in the head. It is, however, an 
attractive stamp. And for the group of an old camel and a 
young one as shown on the 75 c., there can be nothing but praise. 

Our other pair of stamps from one and the same country, are : 

Liberia : 1 cent, green and black, " Elephant." 

„ 2 cents, red and black, "Hippopotamus." 


2 c., blue ; 4 c., brown ; 

There are, by 
few boy col¬ 
as philatelists of 
who have little 
that, as this one, 
upon white, 
is raised that 
much resemble 
labels. And, re- 
examples, there 
something in the indictment. 

Another stamp coming to us from some while ago is the 
Peru : 10 centavos, red, " Llamas." 

Like the " Beaver," this is an excellent specimen of the 
stamp-maker's craft, and it dates from 1866. Generally, the red 
colour of the stamp now looks more like orange. The two 
llamas, a light-coloured and a dark-coloured one, are pic- 



a 

lectors, as well 
older growth, 
liking for stamps 
are simply black 
The objection 
such stamps 
mere printed 
calling certain 
appears to be 
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turesquely placed at the edge of a precipice, and the whole effect 
of the arrangement is pleasing. 

New South Wales: is., brown, “ Kangaroo.” 

This is the Centennial stamp, bearing at the top the inscription 
" One Hundred Years.” The alert head of the animal shows 
plainly in relief against the sky, the attitude being altogether 
very successful, which is certainly not the rule with all portraits 


But if we elect to do without those " classic ” examples, the 
” Beaver” and the 4 ‘ Kangaroo,” the remainder 6f the Noah's 
Ark will cost us less than three shillings. And I can hardly 
imagine an all-alive fellow possessed oi those one dozen stamps 
who didn't then feel spurred on to become a real collector both 
of pictorials and otherwise. 

Included in our illustrations last November (p. 18) was a 


of “ old man 
be noticed that 
which we have 
surcharged with 
” O. S.” The 
surcharged for 
pondence. 

Malay States: 
son and black, 

In the cata- 
stamp is some- 





'roo’s.” It will 
the stamp 
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the letters 
stamps were so 
official corres- 

io cents, crim- 
“ Tiger.” 
log u es this 
times described 


stamp of the 
on Austria with a 
bearing a device 
known as the 
Ukraine.” Now, 
tion is put to me by 
” What is an ad- 
Thcy have seen 
” advanced collec- 
to know w'hat it is 



ONE SHILLING 


Ukraine overprinted 
heavy black shield 
that has come to be 
“ Trident of the 
sometimes the ques- 
junior philatelists, 
vanced collector ? ” 
reference made to 
tors,” and they wish 
that constitutes the 


as ” Tiger in Jungle.” Actually, the tiger, which is a very fine 
animal, is seen, open-mouthed, just bursting out of the jungle* 
The centre of the stamp is in black, the frame being crimson. 
On other Malay stamps there figures a group of elephants. 

After the tiger of the Malay States, we have another of the 
larger members of the cat tribe, namely :— 

Middle Congo: 2 centimes, violet and brown, ” Leopard.” 

A most natural-looking and forbidding 'pard it is, too, bowling 
along with soft, silent horrid pads, hot on the trail of some 
intended victim. This stamp is of the same design as the 
earlier French Congo, but it is bigger, and it gains by being 
better engraved and of more pleasing colour. It 
is only the jungle portion of the stamp that is in 
brown. In the lower part are two elephants’ tusks. 

There is a decided ” tropical ” air about this stamp, 
as we may say, and in the combination of colours, 
violet and brown, there is again something of a 
barbaric touch. Have a good look at the leopard, 
and you will see he is fairly on the move, head down. 

Unintentionally we have actually left the King 
of Beasts to figure as the last on our list of animals. m 
Though, as a matter of fact, he has never been a 
huge success when portrayed philatelically. 

Paraguay: 2 centavos, red, ” Lion.” 

Of course, you will not need to be reminded that the lion is not 
to be found in Paraguay or any other part of America, South or 
North. For philatelic ends, Paraguay has simply borrowed a lion. 

Now, let us have a word or two about these pictorials, 
particularly and generally. 

Of course, I know that to certain of you collectors some of 
these stamps are very old friends indeed. I am acquainted with 
more than one school stamp club, the members of which simply 
" wouldn't look at ” an anteater, for instance. Instead of 
calling it an anteater, I am sure they would describe the stamp 
as ” no earthly.” But those who have attained to that 
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ones already know, 
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state of being advanced which distinguishes those persons. 

* Well now, starting to explain, I think I shall be well able to 
do so if I call your attention to that subject of the “Tridents of 
Ukraine.” The ordinary stamp collector will content himself, 
if he is so fortunate as to be able to do so, by securing one 
specimen of each of the trident stamps. But the advanced 
collector who turns his attention to the Ukraine will also go in 
for all sorts of types and varieties. And here is some further 
information showing you what that latter implies. 

Not long since there appeared in Stamp Collecting the 
following reference to the “ Tridents of Ukraine ” : 

” The so-called tridents on the postage stamps of the 
Ukrainian Republic have attracted widespread 
interest. The device was, at first, thought to 
represent the sacred candelabra of St. Sophia at 
Kieff, but the Ukrainian Press Bureau explains 
that the trident is a replica of the coat-of-arms of 
the Grand Duke St. Wolodymir at Kieff. There are 
a great many variations in the size and shape of 
this device on the stamps of the Ukraine, and, as 
a complete collection is worth certainly more than 
^ a thousand pounds, it is obviously a subject well 
worth careful study.” Then followed a reference 
list, exceedingly valuable to advanced collectors, 
that gave identifying particulars as to nearly 500 
varieties of 40 stamps of the Ukraine, these including 19 types 
of the 15 kopec, blue and brown, and no fewer than 21 types of 
the 1 kopec, orange, imperforate. And with the list, which 
was compiled specially for the journal mentioned, w'ere printed 
illustrations of seventeen different styles of the trident w'hich 
appear on one or other of the stamps, these representations 
having been supplied by Messrs. Bright and Son, who have 
the great majority of these trident stamps in stock. 

That, I fancy, will be sufficient to inform you of the lines upon 
which advanced philatelists conduct their collecting. They may, 
indeed, be said to be enthusiasts w'ho are so very fond of their 
pet hobby that they try to find out everything about every 
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their posses- 
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ner of infor- 
acquired by 
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first philatelic ap- peal to a boy. 

And though, as a rule, l.am averse to quoting the prices of 
stamps, I think that some useful purpose may be served by 
here giving the prices of these pictorials as listed by Whitfield 
King and Co., of Ipswich:—North Borneo, 3 stamps, 9 d.\ 
Nyassa, 2 stamps, 7 d. \ Liberia, 2 stamps, 4 d.\ Canada, 4s. ; 
French Guiana, $ d . ; Peru, 4 d. ; New South Wales, 2s. ; Malay 
States, $d. ; Middle Congo, id. ; Paraguay, 2 d. 

That brings the total value of our Zoo to 8s. Sid. And 
postage, naturally enough, would be 1 \d., making 8s. 10 d. 


issue, controls, duty plates and key plates, errors, colours, 
obliterations, marginal inscriptions, perforations and stamps 
that are imperforate, kind of paper, and watermarks. 

By no means does that complete the tally of items in the 
life history of a postage-stamp of which an advanced collector 
takes cognisance. As I have said, such a philatelist discovers 
every possible detail concerning his beloved scraps of paper, 
and he is usually a very interesting person. Any boy philatelist 
who can chum up with an advanced collector, will find that such 
friendship affords a short cut to proficiency in our hobby. 
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A Tale of 
the 

Light Dragoons. 

(Illustrated by Arch. Webb.] 

CHAPTER IV. 

DOINGS AT THE DEPOT. 


J OE HATCHETT woke with a start, seized the hand 
that covered his mouth, and was only prevented 
from uttering a cry by Jack’s eager whisper in 
his ear. 

“ Don’t make a sound ! ” pleaded his companion. 
" There’s something very funny going on next door. That 
chap I told you about on the coach is there, and the Marquis 
Savalette is with him.” 

Joe blinked in the darkness, tousled and heavy-eyed, 
not understanding in the least. 

“ Why shouldn't they be there ? ” he said. 

“ Because the Marquis is a spy and the other man’s 
an escaped prisoner. We must give the alarm at once,” 
replied Jack, getting out of bed. 

He had just seen a ray of light filtering through the 
partition which he had not noticed before, and stealing 
noiselessly towards it in his stockinged feet, peeped into 
the adjoining room. 

The man, who had spoken to him on the coach, sat in a 
rush-bottomed chair, his black eyes shining in the candle 
light, and Jack saw that triangular mark just below his 
left cheek-bone quite distinctly. 

” I should know him again anywhere,” was the thought 
that entered his mind, when the Marquis began to speak 
again. 

He was standing with his back to the partition, swathed 
in a blue cloak, and as he tossed a netted purse on to the 
table the chink of money rang out unmistakably. 

” Here is the wherewithal for your journey, Verimonde,” 
he said. ” We shall part company at Boulogne, whence 
I proceed to Paris, and you will travel post to the Peninsula, 
where I hear things are not going too well for us. Mass&ia, 
the ‘ spoiled child of victory,' having evacuated Portugal, 
the Marshal Marmont, who succeeded him, is opposing 
Wellington’s advance, and you will come in for some 
warm work, my friend.” 

” And the warmer the better,” laughed the man with 
the scar. ” Sapristi, this room is cold enough. And you, 
what is your next adventure ? ” 

” Heaven and the Emperor alone know,” said de 
Savalette, lighting a cigar at the candle flame. ” ' The 
Little Corporal ' gives me no rest. He will no sooner have 
read the information I have gleaned for him in this island 


of shopkeepers than I shall get my orders. I may be back 
in England in a week, or I may be on the way to St. Peters¬ 
burg. I tell you, Verimonde, it is no sinecure to be a 
confidential agent of Napoleon's.” 

Jack’s heart gave a leap as his previous suspicions 
were confirmed. 

So, the plausible, courtly Marquis, with his stories of 
Versailles and the old monarchy, was nothing more nor 
less than a spy of England's greatest enemy. It would be 
news for them at home, and he was wondering how best 
to lay them by the heels when a low tap came on the next 
room door, and the escaped prisoner started to his feet. 

“ Norman Cross has not improved your nerves, my 
friend,” said de Savalette. “ You do not know our 
private signals,” and walking to the door he unlocked it. 

Jack could not see what happened, nor could he catch 
the whispered conversation, but the Marquis returned 
quickly to the table. 

” Lose no time,” he said ; “we must start as soon as 
you have changed that overcoat of yours—it is well to run 
no risks. The rowers are waiting now, and we shall have 
barely time to board the brig before they weigh anchor.” 

Jack felt a mad impulse to shatter the frail panel, but the 
sight of Major Verimonde transferring a brace of pistols 
from his pockets gave him pause, and even as he wormed 
his arms out of the drab box coat with its triple row of 
capes, the other man lifted the candle from the table. 

“ Come along— vite, vite ! ” said de Savalette impatiently. 
” You can don that cloak as we go downstairs.” 

Jack saw the candle light waver and then the door of the 
room closed, and the silence that ensued told him they 
were gone. 

“ We have lost them ! ” he exclaimed, in a voice of 
keen disappointment. ” That room is in the adjoining 
house,” and he sat down on the edge of the bed, realising 
that to rush downstairs and sally forth in shirt and drawers 
at one o'clock on a wintry morning would be very little good. 

” Oh, Joe, if we could only have got them red-handed I '* 
he cried, ” there's no telling what trouble we might have 
saved for the future ; but if chance throws de Savalette 
in my path again, either he or I will pay the price.” 

He little knew how closely their paths were destined to 
run, and perhaps it was a good thing. 
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There was nothing to be done but to climb back into bed, 
with teeth chattering, and Joe’s eyes opened very wide in 
the darkness as Jack told him all he had overheard and seen. 

“ It's a thousand pities/* said the corporal’s son, 
M though, on the other hand, it*s a blessing you could 
understand them. Didn't I tell you, Master John, I 
couldn’t abide that man with his shifty eyes and a 
different sort of voice for everyone he spoke to ? But 
never mind—the colonel's a Justice of the Peace and if 
Mr. Savalette turns up again at the Dower House he’ll 
know what to do with him, for, of course, you’ll write and 
tell him ? ** 

“ That shall be my first duty,** said Jack, “ when we’ve 
been before the magistrate.** 

And after a while they fell asleep in good earnest, and 
did not wake again until the waiter hammered at the door 
with the announcement that it was ten o’clock, and the 
sergeant was waiting downstairs to see them. 

“ Bless my soul! ** cried that individual, as they made 
their appearance. “ This won’t do when you start 
soldiering ; 1 revallay * at five in summer, six in winter, 
and no shirking,*’ but when they told him what Jack had 
seen and heard he ceased his banter and became very serious. 

“ I’ll make it my business to drop a hint at Bow Street,*' 
he said. “ The character of the next house must be 
inquired into, and very likely they'll catch some of these 
gentry. However, get your breakfasts, and, if you like 
to break the King’s Regulations,” he added lowering his 
voice, “ we'll go before the magistrate at eleven o’clock, 
and then you can travel by the afternoon coach to the 
depot with six other recruits I'm sending down,. What 
do you say ? ” 

“ It will suit us admirably,** replied Jack. “ And what 
do you say, Sergeant, to kidneys and bacon ? ” 

“ I say you’re your father's own son, and the kindest 
gentleman in the world,” replied Sergeant Wilcox, “ and 
I can have another talk with you meanwhile.” 

There was a bright fire burning in the long room, and 
they took their places in the box opposite to it, where, as 
they waited, the two lads drank in greedily the wise warnings 
of the smart sergeant, whose buttons shone like silver. 

He was a kindly man, despite the fact that he was a 
rogue, and had said nothing of the bounty he was supposed 
to have given them with the 'listing shilling; and the advice 
he tendered stood them in good stead at the outset of their 
soldiering. 

The precincts of the court-room were quite gay when 
Sergeant Wilcox marched his little party in, for there 
were half a dozen other sergeants there, each with his 
batch of “ food for powder.'* 

“ That chap yonder with the white facings and a hanging 
jacket on his left shoulder belongs to the 7th Hussars,” 
explained their monitor. “ They’re in Ireland now, resting 
after the Coruna business—a hundred and five buttons on 
that jacket; how would you like to have those to clean ? 
That fellow next to him in blue and orange belongs to the 
14th Lights. Maybe you’ll see something of them when 
you get out, for they’re in our brigade. T'other man in 
red with the blue collar and cuffs belongs to the ‘ Fighting 
Forty-Third *; they’re only mud crushers, but they're a fine 
regiment, and you’ll perhaps chance across them too.** 

His further remarks were cut short by the beckoning 
of an usher who said with a grin, “ This way, Sergeant 
Wilcox, his honour’s waiting for you now.” 

“ You see,” whispered the sergeant, “ they take us first. 
Now then, you—'Tention ! Eyes frint! Speak civilly and 
speak out 1 ” And he ushered his recruits into the presence 
of the magistrate. 

The six men of whom Wilcox had spoken were a sorry- 
looking group, for, to say truth, he had made them all 
very drunk overnight, and kept them locked up in a room 
for security, and they were a woebegone, white-faced 
collection, suffering from parched tongues and terrible 
headaches. 

Jack watched them attentively as each in turn swore 
allegiance to the King, his heirs and successors, and kissed 
the Book. 


“ Ah, Sergeant, something better here, eh ? ** said the 
magistrate when Jack and Joe stepped forward. 

“ Your honour's right—this is the proper stuff,** said 
Wilcox, and in five minutes they found themselves out¬ 
side, and noted a change in the sergeant's bearing. 

The deed was done now ; it was too late to draw back, 
even had they been so minded. 

“ Now then, listen to me,” he said. “ You'll be under 
my eye until three o'clock this afternoon, when I shall put 
you on the coach in charge of this man here,” and he pointed 
to Jack. “ Thoroughgood, you will be responsible for 
yourself and party, and report to the officer in charge of 
the depot.” 

“ I should like to write a letter, Sergeant, and give 
instructions for my luggage to be sent off,” said Jack. 

“ Very well, away you go, but mind you’re back in an 
hour,” was the prompt reply, and Jack could not help 
smiling as he realised already that the meshes of military 
discipline had closed round him 

“ You'll find us at the ‘ Hampshire Hog * where we were 
last night,” called Wilcox, as Jack moved off, and the last 
thing he heard were the sergeant's words to Joe and the 
six other miserables—” Fall in, Sixteenth, quick march! ” 

He knew it was all going to be very different hence¬ 
forward, but he laughed gaily to himself, and, when he 
reached the coach office, he purchased a sheet of letter paper 
and wrote to his father, telling him of the step he had taken 
and what he had overheard during the night. 

The letter does not matter, as neither letter nor trunk 
reached their destination ; though the man in the coach 
office who took charge of them had a half-crown for his 
trouble. The coin he placed in his pocket; the letter he 
dropped into the fire, but Jack knew nothing of that, and 
with head erect and a pair of imaginary spurs already clink¬ 
ing on his heels, he strode back to rejoin his companions. 

It was dark when the little party descended from the 
stagecoach, and found their way to the barrack gate, where 
a sentry, the scarlet collar of his blue-caped coat pulled 
up to the tips of his ears, challenged them. 

“ Halt ! Who goes there ? ” he cried, his drawn sabre 
flashing in the feeble light of an oil lamp. 

“ Friend,” responded Jack promptly. “ We are eight 
recruits for the Regiment.” 

“ Come along then, follow me,” said the sentry, and 
he led the way to the guard-room door, where he called 
“Sergeant! ** 

“ Well, what’s the trouble now ? *’ said a sharp voice. 

“ Lots of it,” replied the sentry with a grin. “ Eight 
recruits to join,” and as the sergeant stood aside they filed 
in one after the other, and he looked at them critically. 

“ Scum of the slums ! ” was his scathing comment when 
the first two passed him. “ What on earth is Wilcox 
about ? And you *'—he withered the third man with a 
scornful gaze—“ you’d be better in a barn with a flail. Go 
and sit on that form. You’re the most disgusting crowd 
of scallywags I ever set eyes on, but I suppose we must do 
our best with you.” 

And then his manner changed as Jack and Joe came 
into the light of fire and candles. 

“ Hum—some sheep among the goats after all; you'll 
do, my lad,” and he nodded approvingly at Joe Hatchett. 
“ Egad ! And here’s a pair of broad shoulders I How did 
you come to join, young gentleman ? ** 

“ I have joined because I want to see service,'* replied 
Jack. 

“ And to judge by the cut of you, you won’t have to 
wait long. One volunteer’s worth ten pressed men. 
Well, it’s too late to see the captain to-night, but you can 
make yourselves comfortable here. And I might observe 
that the guard-room’s dry, and recruits are generally 
expected to pay their footing. Mind you, I only tnrow that 
out as a suggestion.” 

“ And it’s not a bad one, Sergeant,” said Jack, producing 
half a guinea from his fob. “I* dare say these men who have 
come with me will be none the worse for a bite of bread 
and cheese, if it is possible to procure it.” 

“ Now, that’s the spirit I like to see," said the sergeant. 
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" and I can tell you for your own edification that it’s 
always possible to procure anything in the Army—if you 
pay for it. Run away from school ? " 

Jack’s colour heightened a little. 

" Something of that sort," he said. 

" Well, it’s none of my business," laughed the 
sergeant. " I did the same thing myself," and as he 
despatched one of the guard for the necessary refresh¬ 
ments he drew Jack a little aside, and while he examined 
the papers with which Wilcox had entrusted him. Jack 
looked about him at his new quarters. 

It was a bare room, 
innocent of carpet, 
with a deal-topped 
table, some forms 
placed round the fire, 
and one or two hard 
windsor-chairs by 
way of furniture. 

The walls were 
scribbled over with 
rough sketches, done 
with the end of a 
burnt stick, and 
various articles of 
equipment hung from 
a row of pegs against 
them. Some of 
the guard were 
smoking, ^rhile 
others slept on 
the straw in a 
shallow wooden 
trough, which 
constituted the 
guard-room bed. 

Comfort there was 
none, and of clean¬ 
liness little more, 
but he was pre¬ 
pared to rough it, 
and the familiar 
uniform was good 
to see. 

" Which of you 
men is Hatchett ?" 
said the sergeant. 

" We had a cor¬ 
poral of that name 
when I joined." 

" He was my 
father," replied 
Joe. 

"Then, if 
you're half as good 
a man as he, you’ll 
do. Thorough- 
good is a well- 
known name in 
the Regiment, too 

—Why did you choose the 16th ? " and he looked at Jack. 

" I fancied the uniform," said Jack. 

The sergeant of the guard looked at him oddly, but he was 
a discreet man, and he said no more, and just then the 
sentry ,ried, " Guard, turn out 1 ” And every man sprang 
to his Yeet and seized his arms. 

There were several such interruptions during the night, 
but when, at length, Jack, who had dozed, cramped and 
uncomfortable, on one of the hard chairs, opened his eyes 
and saw the grey dawn stealing through the dirty window- 
panes, he stretched himself with a feeling of exultation, 
knowing that the first day of the new life had begun, and 
that the wish of his heart had been gratified at last. 

It was good to leave the frowsty guard-room for the keen 
frosty air outside, and best of all was it good to see the 
atables in full swing, and the horses brought out for watering. 

" You have some decent cattle, Sergeant," said Jack, 


as they went across to be inspected by the major command¬ 
ing the depot. i 

" Can you ride ? " queried his new acquaintance. 

" Yes, we can both ride," said Jack with a quiet smile. 

" Ah, so you think," laughed the sergeant, not ill- 
naturedly, " but you've got a lot to go through before you 
put your toes in a stirrup iron. There's foot drill first, and 
Sergeant Slaughter, who takes the recruits, is a tough 
handful, I warn you." 

They remembered his words when later in the day, 
attired in blue stable-jackets and white slacks, they fell 
in on the square, and the sten¬ 
torian voice of their instructor 
bellowed, " Recruits—'Shun I 
Eyes front ! " 

Jack and Joe were the only 
two of the new 
batch who betrayed 
the slightest intelli¬ 
gence, and they werp 
both flattering them¬ 
selves that they were 
doing very well. 


'.Kwwsafc 


“ She bucked and 
reared and plunged 
. . , Jack all the while 
keeping his seat with 
an iron grip." (See 
page 282.) 


thanks to the tuition of Joe's father, when Sergeant 
Slaughter came over to them, his cane under his arm and 
a look of fire and fury in his clean-shaven face. 

" Fall out, numbers seven and eight ! Advance two 
paces ! Now then, out with it ! " he thundered. " What 
regiment have you two deserted from ? " 

" But we haven't deserted, Seigeant," said Jack. 

" I don’t believe it; you’re as well set up as though 
you'd been in my hands a month, and you perform your 
motions almost before the words have left my lips. You've 
been in the army before." 

" On my honour, no, Sergeant," said Jack, unable to 
repress a smile. " What we know we’ve learned from this 
man's father, Corporal Hatchett, late of the Regiment." 

" What ? Old Tom Hatchett’s boy ? " shouted Slaughter. 
" The finest drill the Sixteenth ever had ! You must both 
come with me to the major when the parade's finished. I 
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can see with half an eye that you know as much and more 
than I can teach you ! You’re dismissed the square, and 
you’re for riding-school at two o’clock this afternoon. Dear 
old Tom I Bless my boots ! What are you grinning at, 
you red-headed young imbecile ? Did you never hear 
him speak of Jim Slaughter ? ” 

" Many a hundred times, Sergeant,” replied Joe. 

” I should think so. He saved my life and I saved his ; 
and,” he added with scathing emphasis, as he glared at the 
other members of his squad, and in particular the six who 
had just joined, ” we've drunk enough ale out of the $ame 
mug for you pudding-headed, loose-jointed hayseeds to 
wash in, and a wash wouldn’t do any of you much harm, 
you dirty beggars.” 

Riding-schools were at that time, and for many years 
after, places of terror to the average recruit. Even to-day, 
the impression they give one is that of a cold, cheerless 
swimming-bath with the 
water drained off. 

When the weather per¬ 
mitted, much of the 
instruction was im¬ 
parted in the open air, 
where the cunning old 
horses cantered round in 
a sort of circus ring, and 
the ring-master—I beg 
his pardon, the rough- 
riding sergeant — used 
his long whip freely on 
mount and man. 

When Jack and Joe 
presented themselves 
sharp to time, they 
found the men told off 
for the ride crowding 
round the doorway of 
the large, brick build¬ 
ing, watching a tre¬ 
mendous struggle going 
on inside between a 
vicious little chestnut 
mare and the rough- 
rider's assistants. 

The mare was a re¬ 
mount who had arrived at the dep6t a week before, and 
though she would submit to be saddled and bridled as 
tamely as a lamb, when it came to mounting her it was a 
very different matter. She had already thrown six of 
their best horsemen and broken a corporal’s ribs during 
the past few days, and was just then dancing on her hind 
legs, while two men with head ropes were doing their best 
to bring her forefeet down to earth again. 

The rough-riding sergeant was rubbing his elbow with 
a puzzled expression, for, a few moments before our friends 
arrived on the scene, she had pitched him neck and crop 
on to the tan. 

Jack shouldered his way through the throng, regarding 
the rebellious creature intently, and mentally telling off 
the points which made her one of the most perfect animals 
he had ever seen. 

’* Take her away ! ” exclaimed the sergeant with an 
oath. ” I’ve been beaten for the first time in my life by 
a four-legged creature. The only thing to do with that 
horSe is to shoot her before she kills somebody.” 

” I wish you'd let me have a try with her first. Sergeant,” 
said Jack quietly, and the man looked at him in surprise, 
his gaze travelling up and down the slim, well-knit figure 
of the speaker. 

” What, tired of soldiering already, that you want to 
break your neck ? ” he sneered. ” You'll find one of the 
school horses as much as you can manage, my lad. If I 
can’t ride her, it’s a sure thing you won’t.” 

” If I'm willing to take the risk, what do you say ? ” 

” I say that there’s the mare—now get on her back ! ” 
and everybody laughed. 

“ When I whistle let those head ropes go, men,” said 



Jack, stepping briskly forward, and as he made a shrill 
chirrup the two dragoons, who had had quite enough, 
sprang away on either side, and the chestnut condescended 
to behave Uke a staid and sensible quadruped once more, 
moving her ears backwards and forwards, as Jack went up 
to her and unfastened the rope halters, letting out two 
links of the curb chain at the same time. 

” Now, Kitten, don’t forget all I taught you,” he said in 
a low voice,” Steady, my beauty,” and gathering up the reins, 
he swung himself up into the saddle so quickly that every¬ 
one was astonished, none more so than the mare herself. 

” Now see how long you'll stick on,” jeered the sergeant, 
giving her a heavy cut across the croup with his whip, and 
with ears flat on her neck the mare bounded half her own 
height into the air, and came down with all four legs stiff. 

” Keep that whip quiet ! ” shouted the lad, with so much 
command in his voice that the rough-rider actually obeyed 

him, and for five minutes 
the onlookers were re¬ 
galed with an exhibition 
such as even that riding- 
school had never 
witnessed before. 

“Kitten, Kitten! 
'Twas the whip's fault, 
not yours,” muttered 
Jack through his set 
teeth, as she bucked and 
reared and plunged and 
kicked oul* and tried to 
rub his leg against the 
boards, Jack all the while 
keeping his seat with an 
iron grip and a perfect 
balance that amazed 
everyone except Joe 
Hatchett, who had seen 
the same performance 
upon the self-same ani¬ 
mal a dozen times dur¬ 
ing the previous summer 
holidays, when Jack had 
undertaken to break the 
chestnut in for a neigh¬ 
bour of his father’s, who 
had bought her at Horn castle Fair and could do nothing 
with her. 

But even Joe had misgivings in his heart, for brute force 
and colossal ignorance had wellnigh undone all that Jack 
had successfully accomplished, and more than once he 
trembled as the mare broke into a mad gallop, and seemed 
intent on ending her existence and that of her rider against 
one end or other of the riding-school. 

Three times Jack allowed her to hurt herself during the 
process, and once he hit her between the ears with the 
flat of his hand, but mostly he whispered' her name, and 
at the end of ten minutes she gave up the struggle and 
neighed loudly, as though she suddenly remembered, and 
after cantering her round the building he reined in in front 
of the astonished sergeant, dismounted, and stood to 
attention at the chestnut's head. 

“ Was that horse ever yours ? ” demanded the man, 
white with envy. 

“ Never,” replied Jack, hoping in his heart that Joe 
would not give the secret away. 

“ Were you ever a jockey, then ? ” 

“ No, but we had horses at home, and I've proved it 
to you that I can ride this one. I shall want a mount— 
may I have her ? ” 

“ Well, if you don't, nobody else can, that's a sure 
thing. Let me see whether you can lead the ride. Fall 
in, you chaps there 1 ” And the gaping crowd, some of 
whom had very white faces, led their horses forward into 
the school. 

They talked loud hnd long in the sergeant’s mess that 
night of those two recruits, who in less than twenty-four 
hours had proved to a demonstration that they had very 
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little to learn, if, indeed, anything ; and the next morning 
they were sent for by the adjutant. 

“ Now, I'll give you your choice," he said, after a lengthy 
interview. " You’re both going to be a credit to the 
Regiment—there's no question about that. You can either 
be made corporals at once and remain here, or you can go 
out with the remounts we're sending to Spain in less than 
a month's time." 

" We joined to see active service, sir," replied Jack, 
answering for his companion. 

" Spoken like a lad of spirit," said the adjutant. " Very 
well then, so be it." 

" And may I have the chestnut mare, sir ? " put in Jack. 

"You can have her and welcome," was the laughing 
reply. " Only, mind she doesn’t bolt with you into the 
French lines," and he dismissed them. 

They had been served out with their regimentals, and the 
joy of equipping themselves in full uniform for the first time 
was great, as they walked out together into the town. 

It was a handsome dress, consisting of tight, blue jacket 
coming down to the waist, a black leather stock inside the 
high scarlet collar, with a little white frill showing beneath 
it. White leather breeches and Hessian boots were reserved 


for high days and special parades, but for ordinary work 
the Wellington overall of grey cloth with white stripes 
down the outer seams had just come into wear. The 
helmet was of black jacked leather, with a circular bear¬ 
skin crest, a scarlet turban, and an upright plume of red 
and white, and on their heels chinked the spurs at last ! 

Joe was never tired of counting the rows of white lace that 
crossed his broad chest, and with that prospect of active 
service so close at hand, I doubt if there were two happier 
lads in the British Army, as they re-entered the barrack gate, 
with all the martial swagger of Light Dragoons. 

One of the guard was j ust closing the iron barrier, having 
let out a post-chaise, whose driver was grumbling at the 
smallness of the tip his fare had bestowed upon him, and 
the dragoon was laughing. 

" New cornet just joined," he said to the pair. " Didn't 
think much of his physog when he drove in, ajid he looks 
more like a cockerel than a hawk." 

" A what, did you say ? " said Jack,’a sudden sickening 
fear assailing him. 

" A hawk. Don't you know what that is ? " said the man 
over his shoulder. " ‘ Montagu Hawke, gentleman,'—that's 
his name in orders," and Jack and Joe looked at each other 1 


CHAPTER V. 

OFF TO THE FRONT. 



I T was "morning stables," and a mighty cold business, 
with the water freezing in the pails, and two rows 
of men and boys plying currycombs and straw wisps, 
and doing their best to make the winter coats of the 
nag-tail horses look presentable. 

Jack had one of Kitten's hind feet between his knees, 
and was bending over it with a hoof-picker, when two 
shadows fell athwart the open door, and the voice of the 
troop sergeant mingled with the hissing and the swishing 
and the " get overs ! " 

" This is your troop, sir, and as smart a lot of lads 
and horses as any in the Regiment," said the sergeant. 

" 'Tention there! " and every man straightened his 
back, as a gawky lad, in a brand new uniform, picked 
his way mincingly over the cobblestones, and came to 
a stand a couple of paces inside the door. 

The double row of equine hindquarters gave him 
pause, as it has 
given many a 
better man both 
before his time 
and since. 


going to carry that order to the general P 


" Do none of them ever kick, Sergeant ? " said a familiar 
voice, but before the non-com. could reply, Mr. Montagu 
Hawke started, and stared at the rigid figure in the chestnut 
mare's stall. 

" You here ? " he stammered, turning as red as his silver- 
laced collar, and then changing to a sickly green. 

" I might have asked you the same question," said Jack, 
who had not seen young Hawke since their adventure on 
the ice. 

" Best soldier we've got in the troop, sir," interjected the 
sergeant. " Beats us all in the saddle and 
with the sabre." 

"I’m glad to hear he’s got some good 
qualities," sneered the cornet, the recollec¬ 
tion of their disparity in rank coming to his 
aid, and filling his mean soul with an unholy 
joy; " but I notice he doesn’t stand properly 
to attention in the presence of 
an officer." 

" So that's your line, is 
it, Monty Hawke ? " thought 
Jack, as he squared his 
shoulders at a sign from the 
sergeant who had not been 
slow to detect the existing 
animosity between the pair; 
but for the life of him he could 
not repress a contemptuous curl 
of his upper lip, nor the memory 
of that conversation in London 
between the Frenchmen. 

“ A blustering, turbulent 
fellow, Sergeant. I knew him 
very well in private life, 
and I recommend you to 
keep an eye on him." 

" He’s the son of our 
old colonel, sir, and so 
far we’ve had no reason 
to find fault; in fact, 
he’s popular with every¬ 
body," said the troop 
sergeant. 

" New brooms sweep 
clean," said Comet 
Haw T ke superciliously. 
" I don’t think there is 
(■See page 288.) any occasion for me to 


Because if you're not, I am!’” 
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go any farther," and he instinctively shrank away from 
closer proximity to those tails and heels. 

" Very well, sir," said the sergeant promptly, but they 
saw his eyebrows lift with a note of surprise in, them as they 
went out again. 

Jack looked over the back of the chestnut mare at Joe 
in the next stall. 

" That's a bit of real bad luck, Joe," he said ; " cruel 
hard luck," and Joe, realising everything that the words 
implied, could only nod his red head and scratch his nose 
with the wisp of straw he was using. 

" There's one thing about'it, Master John," he said in 
a low voice, " we're for Portugal in three weeks, and we 
shall be rid of him. For mercy’s sake keep your temper. 
I was watching your face all the time." 

Jack smiled bitterly. 

" It will be a hard job, Joe, but I'll do it," he replied, 
and then he picked up the hoof again and bent over it. 

If a hot, angry tear dropped on to the polished shoe, who 
would blame the lad ? For, daunted of his heart's desire 
to lead the men of the old Regiment as his forbears had 
done before him, he had faced the music resolutely, and 
set out to win the coveted commission by sheer merit and 
British pluck. 

And now he saw a thousand difficulties in the path, for 
he knfew Montagu Hawke very well, though not quite all 
that his mean nature was capable of. That had to come, 
but meanwhile it was excessively galling to Jack’s pride 
to find the insufferable young pup, whose head he had 
punched more than once, in a position to make his life a 
misery. 

Cornet Hawke, protected by those Articles of War, which 
made it death for a private soldier to strike an officer, 
chuckled to himself, and laid pretty plans for vengeance, 
which plans came to naught, as he found Jack's fame 
high in the depot, both with officers and sergeants—so, 
in Army phrase, "Montagu Hawke, gentleman, ‘marked 
time '!" 

Master Hawke was mightily proud of his silver lace, and 
spent much time before the looking-glass, but the very last 
thing he looked forward to was smelling powder in rfal 
earnest, and his soldier servant gave him a rude shock 
one morning as he breakfasted before a roaring fire in his 
quarters. 

“ Oh, Jones," drawled the cornet. " I want you to 
pack a portmanteau. I'm going to ask the adjutant for 
a few days’ leave ; London is the place for me." 

Jones, who had long since taken his master's gauge pretty 
accurately, repressed a grin and replied with a salute : 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but haven't you seen the orders that 
came out last night ? " 

" What orders ? " snapped young Hawke. 

" You’re down for the draft, sir, and the remounts that 
sail on Wednesday," said the man, and young Hawke 
turned as pale as the shell of the egg he had just broken. 

" Absurd 1 Impossible, Jones ! " he stuttered. " My 
second charger is not thoroughly broken yet. I shan't 

go" 

Jones repressed another grin and saluted in reply. It 
was no business of his, and, when his master snatched up 
his cap and left the room hurriedly, his batman rubbed his 
hands with glee. 

" Oh, you won't go, won’t you ? If you was the son of 
a dook you’re down for it, and orders is orders," chuckled 
the man, gathering up the breakfast things. 

Cornet Hawke returned after a brief absence, looking 
the picture of dejection, for he had received cold comfort 
from the adjutant, who, to say truth, was only too glad 
to get rid of him. 

" What shall I put in the portmanteau, sir ? " said 
Jones, with a perfectly stolid face. 

“ Oh, anything—everything," was the angry reply. “ I’m 
sailing on Wednesday, and they won’t even give me leave 
to say good-bye at home." 

He had passed Jack in the barrack square, bustling and 
very brisk, and the sight of him added fuel to his wrath. 

" All right, young Thoroughgood,” he murmured to him¬ 


self, as he sat down over the fire, feeling thoroughly ill- 
used. " Wait till we get out there, where nobody knows 
you ; I'll make your life a curse, and put you through the 
mill!" 

* * * * * * • * 

Far away in the old Buckinghamshire home Colonel 
Peter Thoroughgood limped into the harness-room at that 
very moment, and planted himself in front of the fire. 

There was an incipient stoop apparent in his usually 
straight back, which old Tom Hatchett had been the first 
to notice, and his eyes flashed oddly. 

“ The mail's just in, and I have had a letter from my 
boy, at last," said the colonel. " He’s a corporal in the 
Regiment, Tom Hatchett. Your boy is with him, and 
that young pup, Hawke, is their officer. You kept the 
secret well from your old commander." 

" And the One above only knows what it's cost me to 
keep it, sir,” cried the old dragoon, with something very 
like a stifled sob. " You can give me my marching orders 
if you like, sir, but we did it for the best, thinking all the 
time it would be your honour's own wish. Every morning 
I’ve looked for you to get a letter. I sent my boy, Joe, to 
look after him, same as I looked after you ; I couldn't do 
no more, and God forgive me.” 

" Not another word, old friend ! ” exclaimed the colonel 
in a strange, far-away voice, the suspicious moisture in 
the corporal's eyes reflected in his own. " After all, I 
wouldn't have had it otherwise, as things have turned out. 
The lad’s well and hearty, and he's riding Squire Bum- 
ham’s chestnut mare, the one he broke in last summer. 
He wrote the day he joined, but his letter must have gone 
astray. They sail this week for Spain, and the letter's been 
three days coming. Send to the 4 Red Lion' for a chaise 
and pair, Tom ; you and I will start for the depot in an 
hour. Grant that we may not be too late! " 

******* 

Fifty men, all mounted and each holding a spare horse, 
were drawn up in the square at the depot under the nom¬ 
inal command of Comet Hawke, who bent sulkily down 
from his saddle as the adjutant gave him his final in¬ 
structions for the route they were to follow to the port of 
embarkation. 

“ Well, if you’ve got that into your head, Hawke/* 
said the adjutant, “ we’ll give a cheer for the King, 
and you can move your men off. Good-bye and good 
luck." 

Montagu Hawke reached out a cold, gloved hand in 
response to the adjutant's parting salutation, and was 
thinking of the proper word of command, when a yellow 
post-chaise rumbled through the open gate, the post-boy 
flogging his horses, an excited figure leaning out of each 
window of the swaying chaise and urging him on 

“ What in the name of goodness have we got here ? " 
said the adjutant to Sergeant Slaughter, who was not 
going with the draft. 

The soldier's quick eye had already recognised the head 
and shoulders bf one of the occupants, who waved a blue 
uniformed arm as he shouted, “ Get on, get on !—faster, 
you fool! " to the post-boy, who was already doing his 
best. 

“ Egad, sir !—'Tis old Peter Thoroughgood 1 " cried 
Sergeant Slaughter, and the word going round among the 
staff, who were all there to see the draft off, they lifted 
up a great hurrah of welcome, in which the draft joined, 
without in the least knowing what it was about. 

“ Thank'ee, lads, thank'ee! " said the colonel, scrambling 
out as the chaise pulled up with a jolt. " What, Jim 
Slaughter still alive ? " And he shook hands warmly with 
his old non-com. " Where are they ?—Where are those 
two rascals ? ” And Slaughter with a broad grin on 
face made a sign to a particularly smart corporal and a 
certain red-headed private who dismounted. 

" My boy, my boy ! ” stammered the colonel, embracing 
the runaway. " Not a word, Jack, not a word. 'Twas 
the right thing to do, although yoh didn't think fit to let 





As Jaok rammed in his spurs he heard an answering shout from the lane, as half a dozen troopers galloped up. 
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your poor old father know/* and the colonel looked him 
up and down with pride. 

" But I wrote to you from the coach office, sir ! " 
expostulated Jack. 

“ And I never got the letter ; but that's all gone, and 
you’ll be gone in a few minutes. Well, well, it makes me 
feel a boy again. Ah, Master Hawke, I find you in good 
company," and he added under his breath, “ for almost 
the first time," which led Jack to whisper, " Then you don’t 
know what I discovered about Lawyer Hawke, father ? " 

" Eh ? What ? Let it keep," replied the old man, who 
for the moment had eyes and heart for nothing but his 
beloved regiment. " We're going to see you on board ship. 
Hatchett and I will play camp followers for the first time 
in our fives, and make the road with you." 

" That being the case, sir," said the adjutant, pointing 
to the crowd of weeping women and girls who were pressing 
round the barrack gate, " the sooner these boys are off 
on theif jtravels the better," and the colonel nodded, 
watching the pair climb into their saddles again, and 
finding nothing wrong with their performance. 

He stood very erect as the little party got under way 
and moved out of the square, and as the rearmost files 
broke into a trot amid a burst of lusty cheering, the two 
old men got into the chaise once more, saying little for a 
long time, and when they did speak it was in voices very 
unlike their usual tones. 

Colonel and corporal lived their old campaigns over 
again as they watched the winding column of blue-cloaked 
figures ahead of them, while the two youngsters in that 
< ol min had all their campaigns to come. 

At the halt that night Jack told his father what he had 
overheard through the panelling, and the colonel waxed 
mighty wroth. 

" To say truth, I have had some suspicion of late over 
the matter of Sir Percival that Master Hawke was not 
quite the honest man he would have the world believe," 
he said at length. " He is the agent for the French 
prisoners, but that he would connive at the escape of any 
of them I find it hard to credit. Still, forewarned is fore¬ 
armed, and I will keep close watch over the rogue." 

With the first glimmer of dawn they were on their way 
again, and when they reached the transport and the horses 
had been embarked and the last farewells said, Jack and 
Joe watched and waved to the two figures, who watched 
and waved in return as long as they could distinguish 
anything. 

As for Cornet Hawke, the rolling of the big wooden ship, 
even as she lay at her moor¬ 
ings, had sent him below to his 
bunk, from which he never 
emerged until they dropped 
anchor in the Tagus, and no one 
was particularly sorry. 

* * * * 

Those of you who have read 
your history will remember that 
Napoleon’s unbridled ambition, 
and his attempt to place his 
brother Joseph on the Spanish 
throne, were the causes of that 
long struggle which is known 
as the Peninsular War. It 
lasted from 1808 to 1814, and, 
with the exception of Marl¬ 
borough’s campaigns, was the 
most glorious contest ever en¬ 
gaged in by the British Army up 
to that time. 

Hampered rather than helped 
by the Spaniards, whom we had 
come to succour, we and our 
gallant Allies, the Portuguese, 
drove the French three successive 
times from Portugal, and finally 
swept them over the Pyrenees. 


The fighting of 1808, Sir John Moore's magnificent 
retreat and heroic death in 1809, and the French defeats 
of the following year, were past and over on that windy 
March morning, when Jack and Joe saw Lisbon's red roofs 
and church towers crowning the three hills on which the 
city is built. , 

The campaign of 1811 had witnessed the withdrawal of 
Mass£na's forces from Portugal, after a vain attempt to 
dislodge us from the celebrated lines of Torres Vedras, and 
Wellington was on his heels. 

The year 1812 was one of glorious achievement for the 
' British Arms; and the sabres of the Light Cavalry were 
not allowed to rust in their scabbards. 

The horses of Jack’s party were slung over the side into 
shallow water and led ashore, and as tim^|vas pressing 
and the army on the move, Cornet Hawke had orders to 
push up country after two days’ rest at Belem, where the 
troop was quartered in the Royal Stables. 

" You will find your regiment somewhere in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Badajos ; I passed them only a few days ago," 
said a wounded officer of the Ninety-fifth, who was on his way 
home. " They work with our division—the Light Division, 
you know. We have seen a good deal of the Sixteenth, and, 
it goes without saying, a good deal of the French." 

He was a cheery soul, in his dark green uniform and sugar- 
loaf shako, who lamented the shattered arm that was 
sending him back to England just as the fun was beginning, 
and he prepared the two lads for much they would en¬ 
counter as he chatted with them. 

" Dirty hole, Portugal," he said. " You’ll get very sick 
of baccalac and azete (salt fish and oil), varied by tough 
beef and ration biscuit, and skinny fowls as yellow as the 
facings of that Twenty-eighth man yonder; Spain's better, if 
it weren’t for the fleas—but if you want fife and adventure 
you're on the high road for it." 

It was just what they did want, and the officer smiled 
good-humouredly as he saw the look they exchanged. 

Montagu Hawke, who had certainly suffered horribly 
from sea-sickness and was still a pale green colour, had left 
his men to the care of the young corporal, and betaken 
himself into Lisbon, of which Belem is an outlying suburb, 
and thither Jack sought him on the evening of the second 
day. 

He had procured a map, on which their acquaintance 
of the Ninety-fifth had marked convenient halting places, and 
he found his officer in an hotel on Black Horse Square. 

As he went across the room to him he saw a man rise 
hurriedly from the little table at which Hawke sat, hunch 
his cloak about his shoulders, 
and go out by another door, but 
the boy had caught a glimpse of 
his side face, and knew that it 
was de Savrdette ! 

" And what do you want ? " 
was the cornet's curt greeting 
as Jack set his heels together 
and saluted, there being a 
score of other officers round 
about. 

" I have come for orders," 
replied the young corporal, " and 
I have brought this map, which 
will be useful. What time are 
we starting in the morning ? " 
For some reason Montagu 
Hawke was ill at ease and in a 
bad temper. 

" I don't thank you for troub¬ 
ling me with these details," he 
drawled, lowering the white 
lashes that adorned his little 
pig-like eyes. "You seem to be 
running the whole affair, so you'd 
better make your own arrange¬ 
ments." 

" Very well, then. I’ll parade 
the men at six o'clock." 



THE FUTURE OF THE PARACHUTE. 

Fatty Simpson : " Hulloa, Wilkins, what did you drop off the 

School Plane for ? " 

Wilkins : •* Because I thought I’d like to get a few butterflies.” 

Fatty Simpson : Oh, and I because I wanted to visit the tuck- 
shop.” 
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M Oh no, you won't—ten is quite early enough.” 

" I am told,” said Jack, biting his lip, ” that the roads 
are much cut up by the bullock-carts. Besides, the horses 
have scarcely got their shore legs and will only make a 
short march the first day.” 

” Your corporal’s right, Hawke,” said a gunner officer 
at the adjoining table. ” If I were in your place I should 
start at peep of dawn.” 

” Oh, very well, fall them in at six if you like,” said 
Master Montagu, who was beginning to think that Lisbon 


was a very nice place. “ Don't you dare to move off until 
I'm on the ground. That'll do, you can go,” and Jack 
saluted and went, glad to turn his back on the fool, lest 
his face should show the contempt he had for him. 

“If that wasn't de Savalette I’ll eat my overalls,” he 
muttered, “ and he was with Monty Hawke, too. By 
Jupiter, if I find him hanging about our quarters I'll 
spoil his beauty ! ” And the corporal's fingers gripped 
the handle of the broad curved sabre that clashed and 
rattled in its steel scabbard against his left leg. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH-BEARER. 



ORNING came, but no cornet 
appeared. Master Montagu 
had fallen in with a party 
of ne'er-do-wells like him¬ 
self, who had carried him 
off to their quarters to play 
cards, and when he awoke 
about half-past ten he had 
a hazy recollection that he had lost 
a great deal of money, and that he 
ought to have been on the march to 
join the Regiment four hours before. 

“ Egad ! ’Tis a good thing I am my own commanding 
officer,” he thought with a wry laugh, and hurrying out 
of the house he reached the troop, as luck would have it, 
while Jack was searching Lisbon for him for the fifth and 
last time. 

He saw the black looks with which he was received, but 
took no notice of them, and, after a casual inspection, 
mounted his horse, just as Jack returned. 

“ What in the name of thunder do you mean by keeping 
us waiting, Corporal Thoroughgood ? ” he said coolly. 
“ If this occurs again I shall put you under arrest.” 

Joe Hatchett's face was a study as he vainly tried to catch 
Jack’s eye, but Jack said never a word, and quietly took his 
place as the comet cried, “ Stand to your horses—Mount ! ” 

Montagu Hawke threw many a regretful glance over his 
shoulder as the white buildings of Belem grew fainter and 
fainter in their rear. His idea of soldiering was to swagger 
about in a smart uniform, and he would dearly have loved 
to join that crowd of idlers who were sarcastically known in 
the Army as the “ Belem Rangers.” 

Very different were the feelings of Jack and Joe as they 
reached the flat-bottomed boats which were to transport 
the troop to the other side of the Tagus. There, as the 
officer of the Ninety-fifth had informed them, they found the 
post road which would lead them across the Alentejo 
Province, by Montemor and our great depot at Elvas to 
Badajos, which Wellington was then besieging for the third 
and last time. 

Every league of that long march—for they had some 
hundred and fifty miles to go—remained vividly engraved 
on their memories. Innumerable convoys of creaking 
bullock-carts and, now and then, a detachment of troops 
they passed. Sometimes it was a party of wounded coming 
down to Belem, where we had established a hospital, and 
as the road wound over hill and dale, by cornfields and 
vineyards, with, here and there, a little red-roofed village, 
everything was new and strange to the raw recruits. 

“ Do you hear that ? ” said Jack, as they rode along 
several days later, cloaked against the rain that churned up 
the mud, and away in the distance a low grumbling sound 
came on the wet wind. It was the voice of the British 
artillery flinging shot and shell into the doomed town, 
and every man in the troop felt a little thrill of excitement* 
for they knew they were listening to shots fired in earnest 
for the first time in their lives. 

All that day they heard it growing louder and louder, 
and, during the night, Jack woke several times in their 
billet and listened to the distant booming. 

As they approached and came within sight of the place. 


with its long Roman bridge spanning the marshes of the 
Guadiana, early one morning, they found tremendous 
excitement among the camp followers, and the gunfire had 
ceased. 

They did not need to ask why, for everyone was cheering, 
and seemed to have gone mildly mad. Badajos had been 
carried by storm the night before, and at that very moment 
our victorious troops were running amuck in its streets 
and houses, while the breaches were still choked with the 
corpses of the slain. 

Comet HawlA halted his troop, regardless of the fact 
that they were blocking the road and impeding the pro¬ 
gress of a long cavalcade of mules bringing up provisions. 

“I'm going over to the town yonder to see some of the 
fun,” he said, talking loudly for the benefit of the crowd. 
“ You will wait here until I return.” 

"One moment, young gentleman,” said a stern voice 
behind him, and turning, he saw a general officer in a scarlet 
uniform with blue lapels, who was trying to force a way 
through the throng with his staff. “ What are you, and 
what are you doing here ? ” 

“ We’re a draft and remounts, sir, for the 16th Light 
Dragoons,” said the cornet, “ and we've just come up 
from Lisbon.” 

“ Then I recommend you to get out of this as soon as you 
can ; you’ll see plenty of fun, as you call it, when you join 
your regiment. You'll find them at Villa Alba over 
yonder, and that is your road.” 

“ But I thought, sir, whilst one was here-” re¬ 

monstrated Master Montagu, but the general took him 
sharply up. 

“ And I think, young gentleman,” he said with increasing 
sternness, “ that whilst you're here you’re an infernal 
nuisance. Do you think this is a picnic ? Get off with 
you as soon as you like, and the sooner the better.” 

The comet’s face flushed pink and they passed on, 
threading their way with difficulty through the indescribable 
chaos. 

Night was falling before they reached their destination, 
coming unexpectedly in the woods on a squadron of the 
Sixteenth, which had been driven back from Villa Franca 
by the active enemy, and the first person they encountered 
was a smart young lieutenant who rode up to meet them. 

“ Hullo 1 We've been expecting you fellows,” he said 
cheerily. “ I’m Tomkinson of B troop—and you ? ” 

Comet Hawke gave his name and the two officers shook 
hands. 

“ We’re in for a warm time,” said Mr. Tomkinson, stroking 
the neck of his bay horse, Bob. “ WVre on outpost, you 
know, and old Soult is trying to shove through us to the 
relief of Badajos. We've heard a whisper that the town 
has fallen.” 

“ Quite true,” nodded Hawke, and as he confirmed the 
news the men of the squadron cheered. 

Mr. Tomkinson, who came of a hard-riding, Cheshire 
family, was casting a critical eye over the remounts, and 
it was not many moments before he marked out Jack's 
chestnut for special observation. 

“ That's a first-rate mare you’ve got, Corporal,” he said. 

“ The most troublesome brute of the whole lot,” inter¬ 
jected Montagu Hawke ill-naturedly. 
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“ I don’t find any difficulty with her, sir,” said Jack with a 
smile, which somehow found a reflection in the lieutenant’s 
eye, for there is a wonderful camaraderie between the men 
who love a good horse and know how to ride it. 

" Smart lad that,” was Tomkinson’s mental comment. 

And three nights later Jack found himself told off for 
picket duty in the neighbourhood of Zafra. 

The little force consisted of twenty men with Cornet 
Hawke in command, and their orders were to take post in 
a hamlet, and to keep their ears and eyes wide open. The 
hamlet was in ruins, and taking possession of the only 
habitable cottage, which stood where three roads forked, 
Master Montagu, after seeing his men placed, retired into 
the hovel, where he sat in solitary grandeur by the light of 
one candle, munching his ration and thinking regretfully 
of the peaceful joys of Belem. 

But Belem was many ‘ leagues away, and no one could 
tell how close the enemy might be, and about eleven 
o’clock, Jack, who had walked his horse along the chain of 
videttes, found himself in the little street of the hamlet, 
when the gallop of hoofs caught his ear. 

It was a solitary horseman riding hard from the direction 
of the British lines. He heard him check as a dragoon 
challenged him and then come riding on, and in the misty 
moonlight an aide-de-camp reined up at sight of the 
corporal 

“ Where is the officer commanding* this picket ? ” 
demanded the newcomer. ” I want a word with him at 
once.” 

Jack turned Kitten to the cottage door and rapped upon 
it, and as Montagu Hawke appeared he reined back a 
length and sat in his saddle, a mute listener to the con¬ 
versation that ensued. 

” Orders from Sir Thomas Graham,” said the aide-de- 
camp. ” This despatch must be carried at once to Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, commanding the cavalry. You will 
find him in Zafra, and you'd better take it yourself. 
Remember, it is of the utmost importance. News has 
come in that the French have got a move on them which 
the cavalry must try and counter.” 

He handed a sealed packet to Hawke, swung his horse 
round, and was off again in a moment, Hawke looking 
after him with a puzzled expression. 

” What ? ” he muttered half aloud. ” Ride across 
country in the dark, when I've orders to hold this post ? 
See you hanged first, Mr. Aide-de-camp,” and he closed 
the door. 

Jack waited five minutes, his saddle seeming to burn 
him, and at the end of ten he bent down and, peering through 
the window, saw Montagu Hawke with the rush-bottomed 
chair tilted back, quietly lighting a cigar at the candle 
flame, with the urgent despatch lying neglected on the 
table. 

Jack’s patience was exhausted and he dismounted. 

” Stand, Kitten,” he said, and opening the door without 
ceremony, he went in. 

” Well ? ” said young Hawke coolly, " I suppose you're 
aware it’s customary to knock before entering an officer's 
quarters ? ” 

” Look here, Hawke,” said Jack, 
striding forward. ”Have done with 
officer and man ! You and I are alone, 
and I don’t care what the consequences 
are. The safety of the Army may 
depend on the prompt delivery of this 
despatch, and if that doesn't appeal to 
you, then the honour of the Regiment 
demands it. Are you going to carry 
that order to the general ? Because if 
you're not, I am ! ” 


Hawke stared at him, and went very pale. 

” You seem in a great hurry to get your neck broken,” 
he stammered for want of something better to say. 

” You miserable poltroon ! ” Jack almost shouted, and 
snatching up the letter, he reached the door in two strides, 
and Kitten's hoofs struck sparks from the roadway as 
her rider swung up into the saddle and touched her with 
the spur. 

* * * * * * * 

The chestnut mare was flecked with foam as Jack turned 
her head, on the stroke of midnight, from the general’s 
quarters for his return journey. He was conscious that 
the despatch had produced a stir and bustle behind him, 
but that was none of his business. His mission was to get 
back to the picket without delay, and pressing Kitten into 
a trot, he was soon among the woods again. 

There had been a bright moon before, which had made 
it easy to find the way, but she had hidden herself, and at 
the end of half an hour he drew rein and looked about 
him. 

The road had suddenly come out on to marshy ground, 
where the frogs were piping, and it skirted a strip of morass 
which he did not remember. 

” We're wrong, little lady,” he said. " Never mind, 
the road loops away to the left and ought to bring us 
somewhere near the hamlet, unless I'm very much out of 
my reckoning.” 

Five hundred yards farther on Kitten flattened her ears, 
and the next moment a voice cried : ” Halte ! Qui va Id ? ” 

” By Jove, what's this ? ” thought the corporal, and 
taking the bull by the horns, as the dim figure of a mounted 
man walked his horse out of a lane end, he replied in French, 
" Friend !—Despatches for Monsieur le Marshal, Due 
de Dalmatie ! ” 

Unhappily, and yet happily as it was to prove, the moon 
chose that moment to shine out brightly again, revealing 
a French dragoon with brass helmet and rose-coloured 
facings on his green coat, who, recognising the British 
uniform, sent a bullet whistling through Jack’s bearskin 
crest and shouted out—” To me, comrades ! ” 

There was only one tiling for it, and as Jack rammed in 
his spurs he heard an answering shout from the lane, as 
half a dozen troopers galloped up at the summons of their 
vidette. 

” 'Tis an ill wind-” however, according to the old 

proverb, and the same moon that had betrayed him showed 
him the ruins of the hamlet he was in search of on the 
crest of the hill not a quarter of a mile off, with the white 
ribbon of road winding towards it, and giving the mare her 
head, he bent low over the blue cloak strapped in front of 
his saddle, and was away like the wind. 

Looking back under his arm, he saw the enemy in full 
pursuit, but he laughed happily. 

" All right, messieurs ; come along, and you shall have 
a hot reception,” was his thought as Kitten scampered up 
the hill within earshot of the ruined houses. 

” Turn out ! ” he cried as he reached the angle of the 
wall, but there was no reply. ” Some 
more of Montagu Hawke's doings, I 
suppose,” he thought angrily, for the 
candle was still shining dimly through 
the open door of the comet's quarters. 
“ Turn out! The enemy are close 
behind me ! ” he shouted again, but 
the echo mocked him, and as he 
realised that the picket had been 
withdrawn, the candle guttered, and 
his pursuers dashed into the deserted 
hamlet with a triumphant yell 1 
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The wonders of aviation never cease to thrill and interest us, 
and that is why I am going to refer here to the feat which is 
illustrated in this number of the ” B.O.P." 
*' A DOUBLE by Mr. George Soper’s drawing on page 263. 

FLIGHT IN " A Double Flight in Mid-air " records the 

MID-AIR.” feat of the late Flight-Sub-Lieut. Day, when 

attached to the aerodrome at Felixstowe. 
Piloting a ” Bristol Bullet,” the smaller machine shown, he flew 
his plane from the top centre section of a Porte Flying-Boat, 
while the latter was in flight. This is one of the ” stunts ” 
dear to the heart of the flying-man, just as another daring 
aviator in Paris displayed his skill by skimming under and 
through the Arc de Triomphe at the top of the Champs Elystfe. 
They are all proof of the airman’s mastery of his machine, 
however much they may be 
written down as ” playing to 
the gallery.” In Lieut. Day’s 
feat we have demonstrated a 
possibility that may have 
practical and useful results in 
the future. A parent aero¬ 
plane, carrying its ” baby,” 
appeals to the imagination ; 
it remains to be seen how this 
dual flight may be developed 
on land or sea. 


For the picture given on this 
page, I am indebted to a fre¬ 
quent con- 
E Yes tributor to 

IN THE our col- 

DEPTHS. umns. An 

observer of 

curious things, he has noted the construction of glass-bottomed 
boats for the purpose of peeping into the mysteries of the sea. 
These strange craft, he writes, are to be found in considerable 
numbers in the tourist resorts of California and elsewhere. 
In some places there are whole fleets of them, ranging from 
steamers large enough to carry two hundred passengers dowrn 
to mere little row-boats. Always they are used for the purpose 
of enabling spectators to examine the ocean-bed, be those 
spectators scientific persons or mere sightseers. And very 
remarkable are some of the wonders of submerged Nature 
that are thus brought to view. 

From bow to stern these boats have a three or four-feet wide 
strip of plate glass inserted in their keels. Leaning on the 
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padded edge of a wall, the observer looks down through the glass 
bottom out into the depths of ocean that are below the craft. 
And he sees strange sights that, if mainly in miniature, bear not 
a little resemblance to the circumstances and conditions that 
exist in the tropical jungle. As a matter of fact, the glass- 
bottonled boats usually seek what is in reality a sub-aqueous 
jungle, some great forest of kelp. Such a forest teems with 
marine fauna, and a surprising scene is witnessed as the boat 
slowly drifts over the thickly matted beds and interspersed bare 
oases of clean sand. 

There are fish to be seen of all sizes and every colour, from 
grown sharks to shoals of mere small fry. Jelly-fish big and 
little float ghost-like across the field of vision ; giant starfish 
spangle the floor of the sea. Sea-urchins and sea-cucumbers lie 

scattered about on the rocks ; 
monster crabs scuttle sideways 
beneath the boat. Fish shaped 
like globes and others like 
living spears make their way 
slowly or with great speed 
through the water. The horrid 
octopus changes colour to 
match the pass¬ 
ing shadow of 
the glass- 
bottomed craft, 
or if alarmed 
- thereby sends 
out a “ smoke¬ 
screen ” of ink 
into the water and projects 
himself away under cover of 
that murky cloud. 

Submarine scenery is fasci¬ 
nating to watch. From the 
glass-bottomed boat you can 
look down and make an inventory of the sea trees and plants 
below. There are sea oak and sea grass, eel grass and snake 
grass and worm grass, ribbon weed, iodine kelp, lace moss and 
cactus moss and coral moss, sjamboks, rubber rope, rock weed 
and rank weed, sea lettuce and jelly weed, giant kelp balls and 
sea salsify. Needless to say, the glass-bottomed boat is an 
everlasting joy to the naturalist, who by its means is enabled to 
watch sea creatures living their everyday lives in full freedom. 
It permits him to view them as they, together with their 
surroundings, really are. 

* * * 

From my weekly mail-bag, I have selected a letter from an 
Australian reader who sends me a thrilling account of a man 
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UP IN THE 
“ NEVER-NEVER 
LAND." 


A word now as to next month's number of the " B.O.P." 
You fellows will be glad to know that Captain F. A. M. 

Webster will continue his athletic articles 
with a paper on “ Jumping, and How to 
Excel at it," illustrated by photographs ; 
while there will be another of Arthur 
Ain she’s articles on "The Wizard Up-to- 
Date," with particulars of new tricks ; and a collection of 
" Amusing Football Stories," by George A. Wade. The 
short stories will include, " Told in the Captain’s Den," by 
John Lea, and " The Cleverness of Garegui," a tale of 
Mexican adventure, by A. B. Sherlock. Further instal¬ 
ments will be given of " The Lost City," " Sabre and Spurs ! " 
and " The Mystery of the * Mayflower,' " together with all 
the regular features. As the "B.O.P." is still selling out fast, 
there is every need for readers to order their numbers well 
in advance. Applications for previous issues still come in, 
and the publishers are often unable to supply the copies 
demanded. Make sure of keeping your volume complete by 
ordering regularly from your bookseller. 


THE APRIL 
NUMBER OF 
THE “B.O.P/ 


JACK AND HIS PET. 

The mascot monkey of the British flotilla patrolling the Rhine. 
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A Story of Cromwell’s Days, 

By NAT GOODENOUGH. 


ye can go seek opportunity. Opportunity waits every¬ 
where. Go seek it on the downs." 

Simeon sighed and closed his book. "It is the hour 
for Rupert and Charles to repeat their construe," he said. 

The evasion roused the squire to fury. " Hour to 
repeat construe,” quoth he. " By my soul, it is no hour 
to repeat construe. I'll have no half-and-half to teach 
my boys their Latin. If ye have it in you, out and show 
the fruit of your convictions, or ye drink no more sack 
under my roof. Master Rycroft. I'll have no white- 
blooded bookworms eating my sustenance, I promise ye. 
Ill ..." 

With each sentence the squire’s voice rose. When 
Simeon closed the door on the outside he could be heard 















beyond the church. The scholar stood a moment in the 


T HE Squire of Luckfield was in parlous ill-humour. 

In the first place gout had kept him for a good 
month to the house when every man of his 
birth and breeding should have been off West 
to help King Charles, the son of the Martyr. In the second 
place his sons were neither of them of an age to represent 
him there. In the third place came the meagre gossip of 
disaster at Worcester which was slowly gleaning from 
travellers along the road ; and in the fourth place was 
Master Simeon Rycroft. The fourth place, with Master 
Simeon in it, was directly across the wide hearth. 

The squire, regarding the youth, his pale face, his studious 
eyes busy with the crabbed text of Horace, could contain 
himself no longer. 

" Mercy on me, Simeon," he cried. "It passeth my 
understanding how a youth not yet eighteen, a youth from 
Oxford where our martyred king made so brave a defence, 
who would even now be there but for the troubles which 
have of late fallen on this poor land—it passeth my under¬ 
standing, I say, that such a youth can bide still as a mouse 
as tutor to my boys when His Majesty King Charles the 
Second is fighting for his rightful crown." 

" Sir," interposed Simeon mildly, closing his book but 
marking the place with his forefinger,. " I trust you are 
not dissatisfied with my training of your sons." 

" Pish ! " quoth the squire. " Ye sit there mum when 
a lad of spirit would be off and away. I had judged ye to 
have more heart. Master Simeon, when I took ye into my 
house." 

" Sir," returned the youth gravely, " I am by nature 
a student, having neither the body nor opportunity for 
martial exercises." 

" Body," flamed the squire. "Ye have a body not yet 
worn with twenty years of life; and as for opportunity, 


wide tiled hall in thought, then there came a new light into 
his eyes and a little tinge of colour to his pale cheeks. 
" By my life," quoth he. " The squire is in the right of it. 
I will go seek opportunity ! " 


S IMEON RYCROFT finished his crust, tied the 
neck of his leathern bottle regretfully, placed 
the Litterae of Master Ovid in his pocket and 
resumed his way, musing upon the tragic story 
of the Queen of Carthage. The road over the down was 
white with chalk, but its dimpled elbows were rich with 
the gold that Linmeus coveted. Below him Simeon looked 
over the tops of elms and the red tiles of church roofs on to 
golden stubble. All was still except for the occasional 
smoke of straw fires, and in one place the glint of helmets 
in the sun. 

" Madame," quoth Simeon, for the clean and lonely 
waste permitted thought to be spoken unashamed, 
" Madame, thy woes are generic, for among mankind there 
are ever some who will be a-wandering. Thine ./Eneas, 
fair queen, needed not the dictates of conscience or the 
exhortation of Anchises. A fresh wind blew and he must 
needs heave anchor. Now, your wanderer, your true vaga¬ 
bond, hath little care. Ever he happeneth on new things." 

At this point, gazing earthwards, Simeon happened on 
a pair of boots. 

" Ha," he cried. " A case in point ! Philosophy 
propoundeth and Opportunity awaits with example in 
her hand. He is no true wanderer who dares not take 
Opportunity by the hand, or rather, by the foot." 

Simeon took three steps across the turf and seized 
Opportunity by the toe-cap. The big jack-boot coming off 
in his hand unexpectedly, enjoined him to be seated. Thus 
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posed, grasping his plunder, he looked before him into a 
white face. Something heavy and ungoverned about the 
fall of the foot startled him. 

“Ah,” said Simeon. “.Here is beggarly Opportunity; 
dead Opportunity. No profit springeth from its loins.” 

He got up with the boot in his hand, and twisted back 
the tangle of gorse and brake, to peer into the white face, 
with its violet lips and blue-veined lids half closed over 
leaden eyes. The dew lay upon the hair and on the velvet 
of the doublet; high up beside the lacy bands of the collar 
there was a wound. It had bled little, but to Simeon, 
who was skilled in chirurgery, the blood flecked upon the 
chin conveyed its tale, for the ball had penetrated the lung 
and death had come with gasps and coughs upon the lonely 
upland. 

He searched the pockets. There was little small change ; 
some of it he noted with curiosity had been minted at 
Oxford when the old King had been besieged there. A 
long hidden poke within the vest held a pistol, but Simeon 
found neither powder nor shot. He discovered a lace 
kerchief, and this he used to place over the face, and, 
intending to give information of his discovery to the Vicar 
of Rippingham, which lay in the valley below, he took up 
his staff. 

At the point of departure, the boot which he had pulled 
off attracted his attention. It stood beside the body, lop¬ 
sided and absurd. It offended the proprieties. Simeon 
could not leave the poor corpse so ; he took the boot 
up to replace it on the foot, and a small paper fluttered from 
its heel into his hand. 

“ Ho,” thought Simeon. “ Opportunity is perchance 
not yet dead.” / 

The paper was without address and date, but it bore at 
the top a curious cipher of which he could make nothing. 

“ Sir,” it ran. “ This is to make you aware that he with 
whom we are concerned, will await you at the comer of 
Three Elms Wood nigh to Rippingham lane. Enter the 
wood at that place and sing a verse or two of the sixty - 
eighth Psalm. He will approach and ask the nearest ro; d 
to Chichester. You must 
answer him with the 
words ‘ For two crowns I 
will guide you thither/ 

Whereat he should make 
reply, * Nay, I have but 
one crown, and that a 
Scot’s crown sadly dipt.’ 

Thereafter you must do 
your endeavour to suc¬ 
cour him to the utmost of 
your might, being assured 
what manner of man 
he is.” 

It was signed with the 
word “ Seek.” 

“ Here,” said Simeon 
to himself, “ is still the 
smoke of Worcester fight.” 

It was not the only con¬ 
sequence of the Royalist 
disaster three weeks be¬ 
fore at Worcester. The 
lanes below him, when he 
had paused to look, had 
shown the glitter of 
troopers' helmets. 

“ From Worcester town 
to Rippingham in the 
county of Sussex is a 
far way,” said Simeon. 

“ What do they look to find here ? Some poor devils of 
the royal host, I wager, creeping to the sea. Lord ! What 
a plague has fallen on this poor land.” 

He put the boot back on the unshod foot of the dead 
man and stood up. It was a pathetic sight in the bright 
rays that glanced between the bracken and the broom. The 
legs, helpless and inert, appealed to him ; the hands, 


half open, pleaded. “ Dear soul,” said Simeon, “ you 
did not keep your tryst. God speed you well.” 

' In turning aw'ay he recalled with sudden astonishment 
the letter which lay on the grass. He took it up, and the 
last lines of it caught his eye. “ Thereafter you must do 
your endeavour to succour him.” 

“ That were in truth employment for a man,” said 
Simeon to himself, and set off quickly down hill. 

“ Employment for a man,” he repeated a little later, 
and sat down upon the turf with the slip of paper in his hand. 
After a time he looked up into the sky with a troubled face. 
“ Dame Opportunity,” he cried. “ What is it thou 
offerest ? Must I choose blindfold ? ” 

Simeon had not taken active part in the Royalist politics 
of his age. He was indeed too much of a scholar and a 
dreamer to do so, but vaguely the old traditions stirred in 
him. It took no scholar to guess that here was a matter 
of fugitives from the Royal defeat, fleeing the anger of the 
Parliament. Imagination figured them for him, hungry' 
and desolate. Here was a broken link in the chain by 
which they might be drawn perilously to safety. If the link 
were not replaced, what would befall the hapless fugitive ? 
Whose would be the guilt that sent him to the gallows or 
the block ? After a time he carefully committed the letter 
to memory and tore it into little pieces. 


III. 

IMEON approached the comer of Three Elms 
Wood at dusk of the autumn day. He would 
have passed for any Roundhead by the fervour 
of his religious exercises. 

“ Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered,” he 

sang, none too musically. 

There was a rustle in 
the gloom and a pale sal¬ 
low face, with black brows 
and brooding eyes, stared 
at him from beyond a 
bramble brake. 

“ Good man,” cried the 
stranger, “ l am be¬ 
nighted and have lost my 
road. What way lies 
Chichester town ? ” 

The voice betokened 
breeding. 

“ Chichester ! ” cried 
Simeon. “For two 
crowns I will be your 
guide.” 

“ Nay,” returned the 
stranger. “ An’ you bar¬ 
gain I am shent. I have 
but one and that a Scot’s 
crowm sadly dipt.” 

Simeon drew nearer. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ by 
what name may I call 
you ? ” 

“ What name ? ” asked 
the stranger. “ What name ? John 
Penderell is as good as any other, 
friend. Call me John Penderell. Your 

own ? ” 

“ Simeon Rycroft, at your honour’s 

service.” 

“ Ha,” cried John Penderell. The 
black brows wrent up in the long 
sallow face. “ You have had certain instructions, Master 
Rycroft ? " 

“ Yea,” said Simeon. “ I had, as you perceive, instruc¬ 
tions. Yet they were not directed to me.” 

" What's here ? ” cried John Penderell sharply. “ What’s 
here ? ” His glance darted this way and that in the under¬ 
wood. “ Not directed to ye ? How mean ye by that. 
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man ? How mean ye by that ? " He paused, listening 
intently. 

“ 'Tis a dead man's charge, Master Penderell," said 
Simeon. “ Opportunity takes a poor scholar's hand and 
leads him to a dead man, neath a bramble on yonder down, 
a bullet in's lungs, and a cartel in’s boot. Quoth Oppor¬ 
tunity to^ Simeon, the poor scholar, * Here's a man’s work 
to do. Nay,' says Simeon. * I’ll counsel Dame Oppor¬ 
tunity. Thy road leadeth to a tree with one branch, and 
on that branch one stem, and 
on that stem one fruit, and 
that is crow’s meat.’ ‘ Yet,* 


said the lady, * there's a poor 
soul wake in yonder ditches that 
has fought for his 



king at Worcester 


field, more than you 
did, Master Rycroft.’ 


To be brief, sir, there 


was no denying the 


lady and I am here. 


a dead man’s mes¬ 


senger. 

" God rest his 
soul," said John 
Penderell. 

A moment or two 
he paused, frowning, 
then " The cartel ? " 
he asked shrewdly, 
" The cartel, man." 

" Shredded and 



and in the clearing mist some quarter of a mile on they 
made out a Parliamentary patrol. 

John descried them first. " Crop-poles," said he. 
" Simeon, this betokeneth ill." 

The scholar pulled up in the road and rubbed his 
chin. 

“ Ye have the right of it, John," he said. " Nature 
waiteth not as the handmaid of Opportunity. Nature is a 
jade." He regarded the ground about him thoughtfully. 




broadcast on the 
down, that therefrom 
seeds of honesty may 
spring." 

John paused 
thoughtfully. " To 
be honest, Master 
Simeon," he said at 
last. " How may I 
know you for a true 
man ? " 

" And to be honest. 
Master Penderell," 
returned Simeon. 
" How may I know 
that same of you ? " 

" Shrewdly put," 
said Pender el 1 . 
44 Shrewdly put," and 
abode a while in 
thought. 

" Nay, I have it," 
remarked Simeon. 
" Thou shalt swear 
to me thine allegi¬ 
ance to His Majesty, 
King Charles the 
Second, thy fidelity 
to his interests, and 
thy trust in his 
return." 



For the first time 


John Penderell laughed. " Thou art in truth a scholar," 
he said. " That I will do with all my heart." 


IV. 

T was black night when they set out upon the 
Chichester road, and they made a wide detour 
to avoid Rippingham town, for their passage 
would have set every dog barking. John was so 
anxious to proceed, however, that they held on far beyond 
dawn, and full daylight caught them in a flat land of 
marshy meadows without cover. The road ran straight, 


" Yet look ye, John, Opportunity ever offereth her finger¬ 
tips. Salute them, John ! Behold a fork and a scythe." 

" Wouldst meet a troop of Ironsides with fork and 
scythe ? " asked John Penderell dismally. 

" Nay," returned Simeon. " Not with fork and scythe, 
but with sharper mother-wit. Behold, they draw near. 
Leap the ditch, John. Off doublet now, slow as one who 
goeth laggard to his labour. Take fork and bunch the 
rushes on the dyke side into tofts. I will into the water, 
which is plaguey cold, and cut them." 

The two got cumbrously to work as the cavalcade 
approached. 

" I know this surly Sussex tongue," said Simeon. " Shut 
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mouth, and leave me talk.” He clambered out upon the 
bank. ” Stop and look at ’em, lad,” he said. ” We 
seldom see troopers on these roads.” 

As the patrol jingled up, the soldiers saw two labourers 
in shirt sleeves surveying them from the far bank of the 
ditch. The taller rested his hands upon a pitchfork, and 
the shorter had a dripping scythe in the crook of his elbow. 
It was Simeon who answered the Cornet’s question as to 
travellers upon the road. 

” Ye be warriors o* the Lard,” he said deliberately. 
” Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace fer moy 
oyes hev seen thoy salvation.” 

“ Sound doctrine, friend,” said the Cornet. “ But hast 
seen any strangers afoot ? ” 

” Oi hev,” replied Simeon with importance. 

” Ye have, goodman ! Where ? ” A distinct spasm of 
attention ran through the patrol. 

John Penderell took a grip of his fork-staff and looked 
thoughtful. 

“ There was Melchisedech Plowman, the leech, a-faring 
to Winchester, a sennight come Monday marning,” 

” Strangers,” said the Cornet impatiently. ” Folk you’ve 
never seen.” 

“Your worship,” returned Simeon gravely, “we never 
hold wi’ suchloike about these parts. We would'n aboide 
’em.” And the patrol laughed. 

The officer threw them a curt command and they jingled 
off. 

“ Master Simeon,” said John Penderell, “ His Majesty 
would thank you for that.” . 

They lay low among the rushes all that day, except that 
Simeon made a journey into the village whose roofs they 
could see about a mile away. He returned laden with a 
leathern bottle, a couple of loaves and some cheese, which 
was as good faring as John Penderell could look for. They 
sat behind the low banks of one of the dykes, quite screened 
from observation. Simeon had made discreet inquiries 
concerning the distance and direction of Chichester, for 
though he knew many parts of the county, here was a 
corner wherein he was at a loss. 

“ South, four leagues from here, lieth the town of 
Arundel, and yet another four leagues from Arundel, 
Chichester ; and beyond Arundel is wooded land with a 
mort of good hiding.” 

John opened his eyes. “ Wherefore Chichester ? Where¬ 
fore Chichester, friend Rycroft ? ” 

” Truly,” said Simeon, “ for that your desire tendeth 
thither.” 

“ Master Rycroft,” returned John. ” Art a stranger 
to the ways of courts ? It is indeed true that Chichester 
was named in the passes: It was so named because the 
list of my journey is Shoreham.” 

“ Now God-a-mercy, Master Penderell,” said Simeon. 
“ Why a heaven’^ name have you not told me ? ” 

“ Mayhaps,” replied John. “ Mayhaps it was to satisfy 
myself of your honesty.” And he laughed. 

“ So,” said Simeon sulkily. “ I have been a knight’s 
pawn here, to hazard, and use, and lose, and naught 
regretted.” 

“ Nay,” quoth John Penderell. ” Take it not ill, lad.” 
He drew himself up with a curious heave of the shoulder and 
a toss of the head. ” I,” he said, “ who have been better 
served than most was never better served.” 

This hatchet-faced, unshaven, half-starved youth shed 
a dignity which made the vagrant scholar proud that he 
had helped him. 

At dusk they set out, making south-east, and the line 
took them into Simeon’s own country. They had gone 
thus a matter of three hours when they came on a hamlet 
which stood beside a heathy upland, and in the middle four 
roads met. Now this they judged they might pass through, 
for the night was very dark and starless, and Simeon dared 
not lose the road lest he should fail to regain it, seeing that 
in the heavens was no guide. 

They had passed, as far as they could judge, half through 
the village, when they saw a light. It proved to be a 
rushlight in a stable lantern, hung in the interior of a stable. 


They heard the sound of nags champing and the rattle of 
a head-stall. With great caution they crept slowly by 
upon the grass on the other side of the way, trying the 
ground before them at each step, when suddenly the sky 
was split with a vivid,' forked flash. The storm had 
moved silently upon them, and broken. Simeon saw in 
the second of amazing light a barn to his left, and, two 
yards away in front of him, three horses were tethered to 
a paling. At the door of the stable stood a guard with 
drawn sword, one of the Parliament’s cavalry. 

In the second Simeon saw, too, the man's startled face 
stare across at them then. As the dark crashed upon them, 
he had John Penderell by the arm. “ To horse,” he cried. 

“ Our only chance ! ” 

The sentry had found his scattered wits and was banging 
on the open door of the stable. “ Out Guard ! ” he called. 

“ Out Guard! ’ ’ But the thunder came and drowned his voice. 

“ A plague o' these palings ! ” said John, fumbling at the 
bridle of the first horse. He felt for the stirrup leather 
and mounted. 

“ The sea lies to thy right hand,” cried Simeon, as he too 
settled in the saddle. 

They clattered out into the road as a series of flickering 
flashes illuminated them for several seconds. A captain 
in scarlet came out with a long horse pistol. He levelled 
it at Simeon, but the priming had shaken from the pan and 
the hammer clicked harmlessly. Simeon heard his curse, 
and as he turned up the road after Penderell, saw the guard 
lunge wildly at his flanks. The man was over hasty and mis¬ 
judged his distance ; before he could recover, the two fugi¬ 
tives were pounding at a mad gallop through the wild night. 

The lightning had grown at times almost continuous. 
It showed them a straight lane leading between hedges 
southward, and Simeon knew it for a road which entered 
on the sea-wall, west of Lancing. Behind them the patrol 
had got to horse and was racing after them. In that 
country there are few trees or hedges, and there was small 
chance of cover. To Simeon it seemed plainly a matter 
of spurs. Just at that moment he became aware that 
his horse was lame. 

“ John,” fye called, for his companion had gained a 
length or so.' “If we separate, John, bear to thy bridle 
arm along the sea.” 

Then came the rain on a sudden gust of south-east wind, 
whipping blindingly into their eyes, hissing on the ground, 
and through it all their frightened horses laboured, plugging 
desperately on and fetlock deep in mud. When Simeon 
looked behind, he found the leaders not more than fifty 
' yards away. 

He thought it out as his horse plunged onward. The 
Squire of Luckfield lived not ten miles away ; he would 
speak for him. “ Take Opportunity by the hand,” said 
Simeon to himself, “ and be drunk. Be mortal drunk. 
Master John, by the look of it, can fend for himself.” 
Master John, indeed, was now a series of faint splashings 
in the darkness. * 

At the next flash then, Simeon set his horse at the 
straggling hedge to his right hand, and made off westward 
across country. He reckoned on being seen and followed. 
In fact, the leader in the pursuit swerved with him to cut 
him off. It was heavier going in the sodden meadow, 
and Simeon blundered into a hedge in the dark. Dame 
Opportunity held aloft her torch, and in a moment a 
trooper was upon him. 

” Come up, son of Belial,” said the trooper, jerking him 
to his feet with a hand upon his collar. 

“ Warrior,” said Simeon solemnly. “ Thy manner, 
valiant warrior, shmacketh vilely of the vinous exshesses 
of the grape. Th’art drunk, soldier, plaguey drunk.” 

There was a knot of them about him by now. “ Were 
there not two of them ? ” said the captain. ” Where’s 
the other rogue ? ” 

” Th’art in the right of it,” returned Simeon, wagging 
his head. “ Rogue he was, a pock-faced rogue, a knave. 
Thish night we ha’ sat cheek by jowl and drunk measure 
for measure. ’’ Simeon had some difficulty with ‘‘ measure. ’ * 
” And off he miches, an' leavesh me the reck’ning.” 
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" Tie him up and take him back," said the captain. 
Simeon returned to quarters between two troopers, 
wdth his ankles tied beneath the belly of his horse. His 
conversation on the journey was notably free. 

“ With good brown ale 
I may not fail 
To be both gay and free; 

But I do vow 

That brewshster now— 










44 He forced the scholar gently down, and with the borrowed 

(See page 296.) 

- Harkee, ladsh, flee the shinfulnesh o’ the body whish 
ish winebibbing an' drunk’nish. When I wash young I wash 

drunken. When I became mellow in yearsh I grew_” 

" Case-hardened,” suggested a trooper drily; and 
Master Rycroft felt that he was doing very well. 

But he viewed his plight differently next morning, after 
a night upon straw, with hands and feet tied, and an aimed 
sentry at the stable door. He had lain awake half the 
night thinking how best he should pitch his tale, and the 
more he thought the less he liked any sort of tale that would 
fit the circumstances, but he was glad John Penderell had 
got clear away. 


The middle of the morning brought him to a court- 
martial, and the charge staggeied him. “ That he was 
concerned with unlawfully and maliciously aiding and 
abetting a notable enemy, an ill-wilier of the Common¬ 
wealth of England, Charles Stuart to w'it, to escape the 
officers of the said Commonwealth ; that he did on the 
same occasion unlawfully remove and purloin divers pro¬ 
perties of the said Commonwealth, to wit, a bay gelding 
and a roan mare, together with appurtenances and 

appliances . . .” The cap¬ 
tain had a pretty turn for 
legal phraseology. 

” Dame Opportunity,” 
groaned Simeon, ” what 
would I not give for a sight 
of your kirtle.” 

“ A notable enemy 
Charles Stuart, to wit,” had 
decidedly increased the 
risks, in Simeon's mind. 
What credulous fools these 
Cropheads were ! 

“ Prisoner, what do you 
say ? ” 

Simeon put the best pos¬ 
sible face on it. He was, 
an't please you, a poor 
student of Oxford. He 
had been tutor to the sons 
of Squire Merrick of Luck- 
field, three leagues from 
this very place. The squire 
would speak for him. He 
had, ” vae mihi ! " fallen in 
with a lousy runagate, John 
Penderell by name, and 
being misled by him, had 
drunken more deeply than 
wisdom countenanced. The 
remainder had been frolic. 

" We suspect that thy 
companion rogue was this 
Charles Stuart, eldest son 
of the Man of Blood, falsely 
calling himself king.” 

“ Of that,” said Simeon, 

” I know naught. I can 
only vouch for his thirst.” 

" Fellow,” replied the 
captain, ” this is a matter 
of rope and tree. Lead 
him out. We will consider 
of our verdict.” 

Exit Simeon, intent on 
his latter end, which ap¬ 
peared imminent. Once 
back upon the straw it 
grew no farther off. The 
cord cut his wrists and 
ankles ; a thoughtful guard 
had replaced it after the 
trial. A surly and very 
alert trooper sat, armed, 
beside the stable door. As 
for this story of King 
Charles, Simeon believed it was but an excuse for his un 
domg. He repented that he had ever obeyed the mandate 
of the cartel. “ 'Tis hard to be hanged for one's soft easy 
nature, reflected Simeon, and groaned. J 

A raucous vcice without announced that the speaker 
was Fear-God-and-do-the-right Watkin—a saint very 
powerfully moved by the spirit of righteousness ” 

The advent of Brother Watkin proved of the greatest 
interest to 1 rooper Smiles, whose name was an effective 
foil to his demeanour. He allowed the saint right of 
entry and held the door ajar to reap the benefit of his 
discourse. 


sword bestowed the accolade.” 
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*' Generation of vipers,** exhorted Brother Watkin, by 
way of greeting. “ Behold, thy end is at hand.” 

Simeon, looking up, beheld a tall lank man, with long 
hair rat-tailed by neglect, the white face and the red nose 
that comes of lenten diet. His hat was steeple-crowned. 
His black cloak fell about his knees. Black doublet and 
black hose completed his outfit. 

” Am I crow’s meat already,’* thought Simeon dole¬ 
fully, ” that this carrion cometh even now to batten ? *’ 

” Behold,” cried Brother Watkin with a melancholy joy, 
” I see a gallows tree for the sinner. Behold, he swayeth 
thereon, and his soul goeth unto torment. Behold, it 
becometh as tares for the burning, in a fire that is not 
quenched.” 

Trooper Smiles shut the door and sat down inside, with 
his back to it. 

The saint took up his discourse with added fervour. 
Simeon noted his trick of/repeating the same word at the 
commencement of each sentence. ” A very beggarly 
piece of rhetoric,” thought the scholar. 

” Penned is he now, by the arm of the militant Church 
of Saints; penned shall he go to appease their righteous 
wrath ; penned shall he be for ever in his place of torment.” 

” Amen,” said Trooper Smiles. 

” Behold. Penned,” thought Simeon irritably. ” What 
note dost croak on next, old crow ? ” 

” A rill of water hath been his undoing. For by a rill, 
called by the vulgar a ditch or dyke ...” 

” Behold. Penned. A rill,'* thought Simeon. ” Dame 
Opportunity, an’ these be thy finger-tips, suffer me to 
touch.'* 

” Worthy sir,*' he cried. ” Where among all the prophets 
may I seek salvation, for of a surety my time is short ? ** 

” Man of sin,” returned brother Watkin sternly. ” There 
is but small hope for such as thee, yet, an’ thou truly 
desirest it, in John thou maycst yet seek safety.” 

” Yea, Master Watkin,” quoth the trooper. ” Yet, 
natheless, in the Book of Psalms be divers edifying ...” 
He did not continue his dialectics, for Master Watkin, 
resorting without warning to the argumentum ad baculum, 
smote him on the head with his staff and continued his 
thesis. 

“ As thou hast most truly said, thy time is short and 
may be by no means extended.” Here he cut the thongs 
which bound the prisoner’s wrists and ankles. 

” Change,*’ he cried. ” Change with speed from the 
garments of destruction, that thou mayest pass through 
the waters of tribulation under the cloak of the righteous.” 

Simeon was quick to read the parable. He did not know 


who might be this wordy prophet who had brought the 
message from John Penderell, but he knew that the gar¬ 
ment of righteousness, which was the buff jerkin of Trooper 
Smiles, would certainly be a powerful aid to safety. 

A few minutes later saw Master Watkin leave the stable 
with a soldier of the Commonwealth at his elbow, deep in 
the knotty problems of predestination. He had reached 
the third point in his discourse when the two entered a 
wood at the back of the village, and beyond the wood a 
rider guarded two horses, tethered in the undergrowth. 

* * * * * * * 

At nightfall they crept down through the village of 
Brighthelmstone, that stands on the edge of the chalk cliff. 
A boat awaited them. 

” In you go, Simeon,” said Brother Watkin. ” Sussex 
will have little love for you.” 

Simeon had no choice. A French smuggler lay off the 
beach, and they stepped aboard. 

” Is John Penderell safe ? ” asked Simeon. ” Those 
knaves would have it that honest John was no less than 
King Charles himself. They would have hanged me.” 

Brother Watkin removed his steeple hat. His mouth 
broadened into a strangely familiar smile. 

” Why ! ” cried Simeon. ” It is John ! Honest John, 
who would not desert me.” 

A rather grave and elderly man ran up. ” Sir,” he said, 
” you are well bestowed at last. Fortune served you 
better than you merited. To have won to safety, and then 
to go back for this churl.” 

” Here is no churl,” said John Penderell, ” but a scholar 

and-” He broke off suddenly. ” Thy sword, my lord. 

On one knee a trice, friend Simeon. So.” 

He forced the scholar gently down, and with the borrowed 
sword bestowed the accolade. 

” Rise, Sir Simeon Rycroft.” He regarded the amazed 
scholar with amusement. 

” Asking pardon, your Majesty,” said the grave man, 
with ill humour. “ Such freaks do not accord with majesty.” 

” Freak ! ” cried the King. ” Freak ! My lord of 
Clarendon, here is no freak, but a very loyal servant and a 
true knight. What say you, Simeon ? ” 

” Your gracious Majesty,” stammered Master Rycroft. 
” I know not what to say. That I am loyal servant and 
true knight your Majesty may confide. Am I not the first 
1 of an order ? Lo ! I am the only man ever knighted by a 
king in a shovel hat.” 

The mariners had hoisted sail. With a fair wind the 
royal fugitive was speeding on his way to France. 


Crusoe Up-to-Date. 

By FELIX LEIGH. 


I F any modem fictionist had hit upon the plot 
Of antiquated Daniel Defoe, 

The events upon the Island would have differed quite 
a lot 

From the happenings we all have learnt to know. 

The Wreck would surely have supplied from its capacious 
hold 

Conveniences our modern tastes demand ; 

On an Army hut (in sections) Crusoe’d probably have rolled 
O'er the billows when the time had come to land. 

The Parrot, when he got it, he'd have taught to sing a song 
From a gramophonic record nearly new— 

A record which had frequently, when days were dull and long, 
Furnished musical amusement for the crew. 

In a smart pith-helmet, puggareed, to shield him from the 
sun, 

He’d have scorned to use a ” brolly ” made of hide ; 

Afid a ” Winchester repeater,” not an ancient flint-lock gun, 
Would have helped him for his larder to provide. 


His Friday, simple savage in the pages of Defoe, 

Would have known a thing or two, or even three ; 

He'd have known where oysters bedded, 'neath the blue lagoon's 
soft flow, 

Raising pearls that represented / s. d. 

With this guide alert and trusty would bold Robinson have 
gone 

Of such easy-gotten riches in pursuit. 

And a fortnight's fevered dredging would have placed his 
feet upon 

The broad road that leads to wealth beyond compute. 

In his dealings with the natives, not to let a good chance slip. 
For the " movies ” he'd have " filmed *' the dusky horde ; 
Then, escaping with Man Friday to the remnants of his ship. 
He’d have utilised the "wireless” on board. 

In reply to S.O.S.’s flashed ad libitum around 
To his aid a British cruiser would be sent ; 

So returning to old England with the priceless gems he'd found. 
He'd have settled down in opulent content 1 
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' Some Simple Conjuring Tricks and How to Perform them. 

By ARTHUR AINSLIE. ' 


V. 

A FULL DRBSS PERFORMANCE. 


HUS far we have dealt with 
minor tricks suitable for odd 
moments. Now I propose 
to explain some tricks which 
will make up a programme for 
a " full dress performance/* 
one for which the audience seat 
themselves at a reasonable dis¬ 
tance fjrom the performer, who 
arranges to have a small part 
of the room reserved for his 
" stage/* There is no reason 
why a boy who can carry out 
a performance of this kind 
properly before his own friends 
and relations should not repeat 
it at some semi-public function 
—say, at a charity bazaar as a 
side show, or as a " turn ** in a charity concert. Then, 
indeed, the boy may consider himself a full-blown conjurer. 
I strongly advise the reader who is sufficiently enthusiastic 
to have this ambition, to regard the private performance as 
a rehearsal for the more important one at which strangers 
will be present, and at which, therefore, the performer will 
be judged entirely on his merits. 

There will probably be one rather important difference 
between the arrangements of the two performances. In 
a drawing-room you can have a corner of your “ stage '* 
hidden by a screen, behind which you can have your tricks 
neatly laid out on a table in readiness for the performance. 
When you come to perform on a stage you will probably 
have to have all your tricks in readiness for you before you 
begin ; you will have no opportunity of retiring behind 
the scenes even for half a minute. Therefore, you will 
either have to bring all your tricks on with you, or get a 
friend to carry them on, or arrange to have the curtain 
lowered for a second or two just be¬ 
fore your turn, so that you may put 
your tricks in their places on the 
stage and make your final arrange- 
men s. 

The less trouble you give to the 
stage manager of any entertainment 
the better; therefore, I do not advise 
you to ask to have the curtain specially 
low red for you if you can possibly 
arrange your programme in any other 
way. Some of the smaller tricks can 
well be carried in the pockets, pro¬ 
vided you don’t come on with your 
pockets obviously bulging with odds 
and ends of apparatus, and provided 
also that you remember what things 
are in each pocket. One very good 
plan of carrying one’s tricks on a 
stage fe to have them in a bag; 
a plain velvet bag answers the pur¬ 
pose. 

I do not advise you to attempt to 
give an entertainment lasting longer 
than from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes, and for this you will pro¬ 
bably. want at least six good tricks. 


Coloured Ribbons and a Union Jack. 

Here is a showy trick to begin with. The conjurer picks 
up three pieces of tissue paper, twists the ends together, 
and lights them. When they have burnt for two or three 
seconds he suddenly puts out the flames with his hands 
and produces a quantity of red, white, and blue ribbons. 
Gathering the ribbons up together he produces from them 
a Union Jack. - 

The ribbons are really hidden in the match-box. Use 
a box of the largest “ safety ” size. Cut away the bottom 
of it and stick the drawer down inside. This is done to 
strengthen the box. You can easily push one match be¬ 
tween the top of the box and the bottom of the drawer 
which, being upside down, is now at the top of the box. 
The head of the match should protrude. Pick up the box 
with the right hand and squeeze it slightly so as to prevent 
the little coil' of ribbons from falling out. Place the box 
on the left hand. Now pick up the three pieces of paper 
and twist the ends together so as to prevent them from 
burning too quickly. Take out the match (you naturally 
put the papers in the left hand while you do this). Light 
the papers and put the match-box down with the right 
hand. The coil of ribbons is thus left in the left hand. 
Put both hands over the flames and then take hold of the 
ends of the ribbons and throw out the coil. Gather the 
ribbons towards you, and they will naturally fall about 
your wrists. This gives you the chance of getting hold 
of the flag. 

Where was it concealed ? On the left wrist. Fold the 
flag in half and then pleat it into a small bundle so that 
directly you take hold of one end the flag unfurls itself. 
Fasten the flag to the wrist by means of a narrow elastic 
band placed over the wrist. Of course, the flag is out of 
sight at the beginning of the trick, but the action of 
stretching out the hands, made when you draw the ribbons 
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together, enables you to get hold of the flag easily and 
quickly 

You can easily make the coil of ribbons. Get three yards 
of narrow white, red, and blue ribbons—nine yards in all. 
Sew them together at one end and then tie a knot, to pre¬ 
vent any risk of the ribbons slipping through the fingers. 
Then coil up the ribbons from the loose ends. Roll them 
up tightly and you will find that the coil can easily be 
stowed away inside the match-box. 

Practise the trick several times before you show it and 
learn every word you are going to say during the course 
of this very short trick. There must not be an interval 
of silence until the trick is over, and then, let us hope, the 
audience will not be silent. * 

Naming Selected Cards. • 

% 

Now for a card trick, by way of variety. The conjurer 
asks three persons to select one card apiece. The three 
cards are replaced in different parts of the pack, which is 
then dropped into a hat. The conjurer then asks someone 
in the audience to mention three small numbers. We will 
suppose the numbers are eleven, nine, and six. The con¬ 
jurer deals eleven cards out of the hat and rests them 
against a box on his table. He then deals another packet 
of nine cards and another of six. These are placed against 
a box on the table in the same way as the first. 

The three members of the audience who took cards are 
now asked to name them, and the conjurer turns over the 
top cards of each heap and shows that the three top cards 
are the selected cards. 

This trick could be performed in many ways, but the 
method I suggest to the young amateur—because it is 
extremely simple—is the following : 

Before commencing the trick, the bottom card of the 
pack is turned over so that it faces the other cards. In 
spreading out the pack to have three cards selected the 
conjurer must take care not to expose the bottom card of 
the pack, because that card will naturally be face upwards. 
It is an easy matter to keep one or two cards over the 


bottom card and, in any Case, a person taking a card from 
a pack seldom takes one from the lowest portion. 

After the three cards have been selected, the conjurer 
asks the persons holding them to impress them on their 
memory; he is very particular on this point—or, at any 
rate, he appears to be ! He is really talking in order 
to distract the attention of the audience from one very 
simple movement of his hands. While he is talking he 
turns the pack over and squares it up neatly. It is very 
important to do this because after the pack has been turned 
over only the top card (originally the bottom card) has 
its face downwards; all the other cards are face up¬ 
wards but the audience, seeing the top card face down, 
do not suspect that the pack has been specially arranged 
for the trick. 

The conjurer then asks that the three cards may be 
placed in different parts of the pack, and while the cards 
are being put back he must hold the pack rather tightly 
so that none of the cards overlap. Also, the conjurer must 
be careful not to expose the bottom card of the pack because 
if anyone looks at the bottom of the pack they will see that 
the bottom card is face upward. 

The three selected cards need not be pushed quite home 
into the pack by the persons who have taken them. The 
conjurer can push the cards home and can explain that 
he purposely does not want the first and second cards 
pushed quite into the pack, because he wants the last card 
to be put in at some little distance from the second, and 
the second from the first. 

Having squared up the pack r the conjurer shows an empty 
hat and places the cards inside it. Now, if he turns the 
top card over, he will have no more trouble with the trick 
because the three selected cards will be the only three cards 
in the pack which are face downwards. Of course, in dealing 
out the three packets of the cards in the way asked for by 
the audience—eleven in the first heap, nine in the second, 
and six in the third—the conjurer takes out the cards face 
downwards, and all he has to do is to see that the top card 
of each heap (the last card of each set he takes from the 
hat) is one of the chosen cards ; as the three chosen cards 

are the only cards in 
the pack with their 
faces downwards this is 
not a difficult matter. 
The cards can be spread 
out in the hat and thus 
the three chpsen cards 
can easily be seen. 

The conjurer should 
rehearse this trick care¬ 
fully and should remem¬ 
ber to have something 
to say while the persons 
are taking the cards. 
Rehearse the trick from 
beginning to end exactly 
as though you had an 
audience in front of you 
and three persons were 
taking cards ; as you 
will have nobody in 
your room when you 
are rehearsing, you will 
have to throw- out three 
cards. Then practise 
replacing the cards in 
the pack, when the 
pack is squared up, in 
such a way that none 
of the other cards are 
disarranged. This is the 
critical part of the trick, 
but with a little care you 
should have no difficulty 
in coming through the 
trick without the slight¬ 
est mishap. It will help 



The Enthusiast: —“Now, we can either go back through Plimpton, Didderingsby and Slodgcombe—that'll be about eight 
miles ....’* 

Jackson ( who prefers cycling . any day) :—“ Y—yes, and what’s the other way ? " 

Tiie Enthusiast :—“ It’s a short cut across the moors—about nine miles. It’s rather heavy going. We’d better go the other 
way, p’raps. But we'll have to make a bit of a spurt. Besides, there are one or two churches we must have a look at. 

[Collapse of Jackson, uho thought they were two miles from home. 
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to give you confidence if you remember that you have 
nothing difficult to do, and unless you have complete 
confidence in your own powers I fear that the audience 
will not take much pleasure in watching you. Do not 
be afraid of too many rehearsals. 

Red, White, and Blue. 

Now we come to an easier trick, one that cannot 
" go wrong " if you make your preliminary preparations 
properly. 

Take from a bag a number of small silk handkerchiefs. 
Some are red, some white, and some blue. The handker¬ 
chiefs are all mixed up together, and someone in the audience 
is invited to do the mixing. You then pull out the left- 
hand inside pocket of your coat and show that there is 
nothing in the pocket. (The pocket on the other side will 
do equally well, but you will find that the left-hand one 
is a little more convenient for the trick.) 

Having satisfied the audience that the pocket is empty, 
you push it back into its place and then stuff the bundle 
of handkerchiefs into the pocket. You then ask someone 
in the audience to name the three colours in any order they 
please, and you call attention to the fact that they have 
a choice of six different orders. In order that there may 
not be any mistake about the order named, you write it 
down on a slate and keep it in view of the audience. 

Next, you hold your coat close to your side with your 
left hand and tell your audience that while the coat is held 
in that position you cannot possibly see any of the handker¬ 
chiefs. This statement is perfectly true, and as, for the 
purpose of the trick, yo 1 do not need to look at any of the 
handkerchiefs, it is jus: as well to make the most of the 
fact that you cannot see even so much as a comer of one 
of them. Then you dive your right hand into your pocket 
three times—still keeping the coat held close to the body— 
and draw out three handkerchiefs, and in doing so comply 
with the wishes of the audience. Thus, if the order named 
was blue, red, white, you draw out first a blue handkerchief, 
then a red, and then a white. 

This is a good trick in more ways than one, partly be¬ 
cause it is easy, partly because it is novel, and partly 
because the end is different from the end which the 
audience expect when they first see the handkerchiefs. 
Show any audience a bundle of red, white, and blue 
handkerchiefs and they will at once jump to the con¬ 
clusion that you are going to convert them magically into 
a flag—which is just what you do not do. 

Now for the secret, which is perfectly simple. When 
you apparently put your hand into your coat pocket you 
really put it into the top pocket of your waistcoat, but as 
the coat was held close against the body this little subter¬ 
fuge was not noticed. You prepared for the trick before 
the performance by tucking a red handkerchief into the 
left bottom corner of the waistcoat pocket, a blue one into 
the right bottom corner, and a white one under a safety- 
pin fastened in the middle of the pocket. Could any trick 
be simpler than that ? And yet the effect is quite good, 
and it is only the effect of which you need think. The 
audience are not interested in the details of the trick ; they 


do not care if it is easy or difficult as long as it appears to 
them to be a good trick. 

The " patter " for the trick may be on these lines. “ My 
next trick is entitled * The Sense of Touch/ It is really 
a very touching trick—makes me sad to do it—I hope 
it won't make you sad to see it. Here is a bundle of 
handkerchiefs—red, white, and blue. Will you please^ix 
them up in any way you like ? And here is an eihpty 
pocket—no trick about that. I place the handkerchiefs 
in the pocket. Now, will someone name ‘ red, white, and 
blue ' .in any order t'hey like. I will write the colours 
down in the order named so that there shan’t be any mistake 
about that part of the trick, at any rate. (We will suppose 
that the order is blue, red, and white.) Blue comes, first. 
I search for the blue with my thumb and first finger— 
there it is. The red I find with my thumb and second 
finger. That leaves only the white. I use all the fingers 
for the white. It is all done entirely by the sense of 
touch." 

The handkerchiefs for the trick can be bought at any 
shop where conjuring tricks are sold ; you will want at 
least six of each colour. 

Egg and Handkerchief. 

For the next trick you will require a small tumbler and 
an imitation egg ; there is no " trick " about either of these 
articles. You will also want a large dark handkerchief 
and one of the small handkerchiefs you have used in the 
previous trick. 

Hold the glass in the left hand and drop the egg into it. 
Cover up the glass with the large handkerchief and place 
it on the table. Pick up a small silk handkerchief and 
change it magically into the egg. Uncover the glass and 
show the handkerchief there. 

This is how you go to work: While you cover the glass 
with the large handkerchief you quietly turn the glass over 
so that the egg rests on the palm of the hand under the 
glass. Place the glass on the table with the right hand 
and, closing the left hand slightly (so as not to drop the 
egg), quickly pick up the small silk handkerchief. With 
the right fingers press the handkerchief tightly down between 
the egg and the fingers of the left hand and then show the 
egg. The handkerchief has thus apparently changed into 
the egg. Now, still holding the handkerchief hidden in 
the left hand, gick up the covered glass with the right hand, 
put the left hAd underneath it and slip the small handker¬ 
chief inside it. Then, as you uncover the glass by drawing 
away the large handkerchief with the right hand, turn the 
glass over and show the little handkerchief inside it. 

I admit that this little trick—which does not take a 
minute to perform—will not be done at the first few 
attempts, but it is a trick which is well worth many 
rehearsals, and it is not really difficult when once you 
have got the knack of doing it. Practise it in front of a 
glass. In showing the trick to an audience take qare that 
no one is at the side of you ; anyone in that position will 
see the glass being turned over. 

I must defer the rest of our " Full Dress Performance " 
until next month. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Middle-Distance 
Running and 
Hurdling. 

How to Train and How to Win. 

By F. A. M. WEBSTER 

(6th Divisional Army Hurdle Champion 1902, 1903. and 1904. 
Author of “Success in Athletics." etc., etc.) 


Half-Milers. I. 

Th* third min from the right (in black shorts) is Hans Braun, one of the greatest 
middle-distance runners the world has ever seen. His style was said to be perfection. 
It will be seen that he is running with perfect ease and that the legs are being planted 
down directly under the body. The foremost runner is getting a splendid thrust for¬ 
ward from the straightened left leg, but appears to be wasting energy by the very pro¬ 
nounced use of the arm§. 


I. THE HALF-MILE. 

T HE Half-Mile Race is said to be the connecting link 
between the sprinters and the distance runners, 
and certainly many athletes who have proved 
themselves champions at 440 yards have also 
performed brilliantly at 880 yards, but, on the whole, I am 
inclined to think that 880 yards and the one mile are com¬ 
bined with the greater degree of success. 

Before a boy decides to make the half-mile his special 
event he should make sure that his heart, lungs, and muscles 
are strong enough to withstand the strain which wall be 
imposed upon them. It is possible to “ monkey about " 
with the 100 yards and even the 440 yards without doing 
any irreparable damage, but the half-miler who competes 
without a previous comprehensive training is not only 
sacrificing his chances, he is also doing himself serious 
bodily harm. 

The World's Record of 1 min. 52! sec. for 880 
yards is held by J. E. Meredith, U.S.A., but no young 
runner can hope to attain his prime until he has 
been in training and competition for several years. 
Meredith, for example, was twenty years of age when 
he established his first World's Record and had been 
competing for three years, and Meredith, remember, 
is a sort of athletic super-man. 

Pace is as necessary to the half-miler as to the 
sprinter, but he must have stamina and great power 
of endurance also. 

The first 440 yards of an 880 yards race should be 
run at top speed, and the great exponents of the game 
will never take more than 55 sec. to cover the first 
half of the race, the idea being that after this pre¬ 
liminary burst of speed the athlete can ease off and 
rest for 140 yards or so in preparation for a final 
sprint of about 300 yards. \ 

Training for the middle distance races should com¬ 
mence in the gymnasium where body-building and light 
dumb-bell exercises should be practised; the half- 
miler then takes plenty of fairly slow long distance 
runs to enable him to acquire staying powers; next 
comes judicious sprinting practice at distances vary¬ 
ing from 300 to 600 yards. At this stage of the train¬ 
ing time trials must be introduced—being run, at 
first, to a time schedule in order that the novice 
may become a judge of pace. 

Throughout the training it must be borne in mind 
that no race is won by the feet and legs alone, the 
brain must control, and all the muscles must do the 


work which is properly given to them. The trunk 
and arms must help to propel the whole body for¬ 
ward ; the limbs and joints must work freely and 
easily, and the knees must not be raised high, except 
in the final sprint, when the runner goes up on to 
his toes; the body should be held fairly upright, 
the arms carried low and swung loosely from hand to 
shoulder, straight out to the front. 

It has already been said that the initial 440 yards of 
a half-mile race should be at full speed, to allow the athlete 
a chance of resting himself in preparation for the final burst 
at maximum pace, and a description has been given of body 
carriage and action. When the second of climax comes, 
as the finish is approached, the whole action of the runner 
changes. Hitherto he has been running from the soles of 
his feet, but now he must get right up on to the toes, his 
arm action becomes higher and the hands pass more across 
the body as if they were “ punching ” it forward. In this 
final effort the chin is thrust forward but the head is not 
dropped back, nor are the arms flung up as the tape is 
breasted. On the contrary, the half-miler should run 
smoothly through with the sprinter's action until the 
winning post is passed. 

Boys should remember that it is bad policy to stand 
about either before or after a race is run, and that the 
sweater and greatcoat should be put on directly after the 
finish. Spiked shoes should always be worn. 



Half-Milers. II. 


In this picture Hans Braun (in black shorts and lying almost last) is scon in his for¬ 
ward stride ; the left knee is not raised too high, the body although well forward has not 
lost its upright carriage, the right arm is helping the left leg forward (but not too 
strongly), while the forward impulse is coming from the very tips of the toes of the right 
foot. The style shown by Braun in this position should be compared with that of the 
foremost runner in the previous picture. 
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Bad Hurdling. 

Three out of the four athletes seen in this picture are forcing the knee over the hurdle 
first,and will therefore “dwell” in the air while the lower part of the leading leg is 
straightened out. One man, who has thrown his foot over first, will come to ground 
soonest, but he is much too high above his hurdle. 

II. THE MILE. 

The Mile Race is, by most people, considered the classic 
event of the running path, and the boy who can cut a good 
figure at this distance will also win prizes in longer and 
shorter races, provided he trains seriously and uses good 
judgment in competition. 

Boys who take up the mile as their special event may 
always be perfectly sure of plenty of chances of competition 
after they leave school, for races at this distance are popular 
in all the big athletic clybs, and consequently the standard 
of performance i^ very high. For example, the athlete 
who wishes to gain a Standard Time Medal at the English 
Championships must do 4 min. 30 sec. before he can win 
one. 

The World’s Record (professional) is 4 min. I2§ sec., 
and was created by W. G. George, an Englishman, in 
1886. In 1913, J- P. Jones of Cornell University, 

U.S.A., established a new amateur record of 4 min. 

14J sec., but this was eclipsed in 1915 by Norman 
Taber, another American, who recorded the wonderful 
time of 4 min. 12* sec. Both the Americans estab¬ 
lished their records after they had been competing, and 
steadily improving, for six years. 

The first thing for the miler in training to bear in 
mind is that he must build up sufficient strength to 
enable him to preserve his style and pace in the last 
quarter of a mile. The late Sergt. Hutson, English 
One and Four Miles Champion, gave a wonderful exhi¬ 
bition of the degree of fitness to which a man can attain 
by scientific training. At the 1914 Championships he 
won the one mile in 4 min. 23 sec., and also the 4 
miles on the same afternoon. His time for the latter 
event was 19 min. 41 1 sec., and he covered the last 
440 yards in sixty seconds ! 

Training for a mile race should be gradual and ex¬ 
tended over a period of at least three months. The 
first stage consists of body-building exercises and 
exercises which will improve the condition of the leg 
muscles and the curves of the arches of the feet. Light 
dumb-bells are good for body-building, and the athlete 
should harden himself up in the gymnasium before he 
takes to the track. At the same period as work is 
being done indoors, the miler should get out on to the 
road for brisk walking exercise and long strolls, which 
are later varied by long jog-trot runs. In this way 
the body is brought slowly into condition and the 
stiffness, which spoils one's work, is avoided. 

Milers who hurry their preliminary training almost 
invariably suffer from “ shin soreness.” This is brought 
about by the overstretching of the muscles on the 


outer side of the leg, because the arches of the feet 
are not properly raised into taut curves. The trouble 
develops upwards, the equality of strain upon the 
muscles behind and in front of the limb is upset until 
one set or the other is overstrained, and a ” break¬ 
down ” is the result. 

When the body and legs have been brought into 
good condition by ” preliminary training ” the athlete 
may commence his ” training proper ” by running to 
a time schedule. This schedule must be worked out 
from actual experience, so that by designing his times 
for the different stages of the race, he may cover the 
full distance at the best pace of which he is capable. 
The time schedule also serves to teach the boy to 
judge pace, which he must do if he wishes to win a 
race into which tactics enter very largely. Once this 
knowledge is acquired the miler should find himself 
within a few yards of dangerous competitors towards 
the end of the race, and so have them well enough in 
hand to go out and win in a final burst of speed. 

At the beginning of the training proper, the miler 
should run longer distances, which he will, in due 
course, shorten down to not less than 600 yards. 
When ” long distance pace ” has been acquired he 
should improve his sprinting and finishing powers by 
a course of running at 100 to 400 yards. 

The next stage of training includes the ” full dis¬ 
tance trials ” which show what improvement is being 
made; at this period particular attention should be paid 
to the striding, and the athlete should frequently go over 
the track and examine his foot-marks thereon to see that 
his-strides are regular and of suitable length. 

By the time the day of competition is reached the 
athlete should know exactly the time he will take to cover 
each lap while still keeping himself fit for the final sprint, 
and he should, moreover, be able to judge the pace at 
which he is running during the race. 

Assuming that the track is 440 yards in circumference, it 
may be said, speaking generally, that the first and fourth 
laps are usually run at the fastest pace, but the third lap 
is the most trying and is the one in which the race is 


Good Hurdling. 

Dunckcr, the South African champion, Is here scon negotiating a 3 ft. 6 in. hurdle. 
The position of the legs is excellent, but the athlete is passing too high above the 
obstacle and the left shoulder is too far advanced. The arm control is, however, quite 
good and the legs are well separated. It will be noticed that the right leg is ceming 
to the front in the correct position for the next stride forward. 
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won or lost. It is in this lap that each competitor is waiting 
on his neighbours to see what tactics they will adopt, and 
it is in this lap also that the boy who runs with his brains as 
well as his legs will bring his own knowledge and strategy 
into play, and may even defeat a more speedy opponent by 
his own more perfect track craft. 

III. HURDLING. 

There is only one way to run over hurdles now-a-days. 
It is known as the “ straight leg ” method, by which the 
hurdler takes the obstacle in his stride, and takes 3 or 5 
strides between the hurdles which are set up 10 yards apart. 
Big boys should be able to manage the three strides with 
practice; smaller athletes will have to content themselves 
with five until their legs have lengthened. 

The secret of success in hurdling is to acquire perfect 
rhythm of regular (almost mechanical) action, and then, by 
hard training, increase the pace at which the movements 
are executed. 

The method of starting for a hurdle race is exactly as 
already described for the sprinters (see last month's 
number), and once the start has been mastered the athlete 
must learn how many strides will take him from the 
scratch-line to the take-off for the first flight of hurdles. 

From the take-off we can describe the “ three stride ” 
method. For this purpose let us assume that the left leg 
passes first over the hurdle. As the left foot comes to the 
ground the right leg swings forward (No. 1 stride), the left 
leg comes forward (No. 2 stride), the right leg comes forward 
(No. 3 stride); as the left leg comes forward again the body 
rises and the next hurdle is crossed in the fourth stride. 


The hurdler must take care to land on the ball oi the foot, 
and the heel should never touch the ground throughout 
the race. Of the three strides No. 2 is the longest. 

As to the actual evolution which gets the body over the 
hurdle. The athlete sprints up to the first flight in seven 
strides (probably) ; when the take-off is reached the right 
leg straightens out, the left leg is thrown straight up so 
that the foot comes level with the top of the hurdle; as the 
middle of the thigh is centralised over it the right leg 
is drawn up so that the foot is almost as high as the hip, 
at the same time the body is bent forward; the left leg is 
now snapped down on the far side of the obstacle and, as 
the body becomes erect, the right leg swings smoothly 
through from the hips so that it is brought into the correct 
position for the next stride forward. 

It is essential that the limbs of the hurdler should be 
loose and supple. A good exercise is to sit on the ground 
with the right leg outstretched and toes pointed, the right 
thigh at right angles to the body, the heel almost touching 
the buttock and the whole inner side of the right leg resting 
on the ground: from this position force the seat about 
three inches clear of the ground and sink down again. 
Another good exercise is to stand upright and to flick up 
the legs alternately (without bending the trunk) so that 
the knee hits hard against the point of the shoulder. 

In the early stages of training, three hurdles should be 
set up, the first being 15 yards from the scratch line, and 
the " flights" being 10 yards apart. Over these the 
athlete can practise, but three flights should always be 
used so that he may learn the “ three stride ” method 
between the hurdles. 


The Indian War-Whoop. 


** A fearful sound that freezes blood ; 
There's death or torture nigh.” 

I N those cheerful lines an old- 
time poet of the New World 
referred to the dreaded war- 
whoop of the fierce tribes of 
American Indians. Each tribe had 
its own war-whoop, and at one 
period a little book was printed 
by an enthusiast in such subjects containing more than sixty 
“ authentic war-whoops,” each of them set to the proper music, 
as one might say, and guaranteed to be exactly as uttered by 
their original authors. And, as a matter of fact^ no one but a 
genuine redskin can give due expression to an Indian war-whoop. 

As we all know, the war-whoop was the red man's war-cry. 
He gave vent to the war-whoop in order to stimulate his own 
ferocity, and urge himself on to more violent effort and greater 
deeds. Also, by the guidance of its sound, the war-whoop served 
to keep together parties of braves operating perhaps in long 
grass or other cover. And, even more important, the horrid 
war-whoop, ” fearful sound,” assisted to paralyse the foe and 
by fear rob him of much of his full vigour and courage. 

What exactly was the war-whoop ? 

Invariably with every tribe of Indians it was a shrill, piercing 
note, pitched in the highest key of the voice. From long practice 
it was usually the oldest braves who gave vent to the shrillest 
war-cry, a sound that when heard in its very peculiar perfection 
was many times described as being a variety of scream. Indeed, 
you may read the comment in some ancient books relating to 
adventures amongst the Indians, that their war-cries were so 
shrill and high-pitched that they sounded as if made by women. 

The war-whoop was always sounded with a swell, and there 
was mingled with it a wildness like the rushing of the wind. 

Still more characteristic and horror-inspiring was another 


feature of the war-whoop that is but infrequently referred 
to. The whoop was uttered with the most rapid vibration 
possible. This vibration was produced by striking the flat of 
the hand or the fingers against the lips, and the effect of this 
operation on the screaming wail as it issued from the red man's 
throat was uncanny in the extreme. 

Under pain of punishment, no one was allowed to voice the 
war-whoop in times of peace. Except, however, that just to 
keep the braves in good vocal trim for any emergency, meetings 
of the chiefs were called from time to time which terminated to 
an accompaniment of war-whoops from all the fighting men 
present. A tight hand, though, had to be kept on the company ; 
for, excited by the sound of their own war-whoops, some of the 
braves were liable to break ayiray on the war-trail and go off in 
search of scalps. 

The Sioux war-whoop could be heard farther than any other, 
which was mentioned as a proof of bravery in their thus giving 
ample warning to their foes. The Shoshonees had a war-cry 
which, if ominous, was reputed to sound quite musical, and which, 
it is said, was once actually introduced a9 a theme into an opera v 
The war-cry of the Ojibbeways was based on the death howl of 
certain wild beasts. 

A sinister-looking fellow in war, the red man was an adept in 
every way at preying on the fears of his foes. And to go with 
his war-whoop he ingeniously devised another repellent sound. 
This was what was called by some writers the ” thunderobe ” 
of the Indians. It was an unearthly sound, said to be much like 
the rolling of stage thunder, that was produced by the Indians 
for the purpose of frightening the horses. The sound was caused 
by the violent shaking of their buffalo skin robes. In some 
parts, where not repeatedly bent and efteased in the wearing, 
these robes were of parchment-like consistency. And the 
thunderous roaring of hundreds of robes so shaken formed a 
fitting bass to the terrible treble of the Indians’ battle- 
scream. 
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About Page’s Curing. 

A Humorous School Story. 


By HILDA F. MOORE. 


/TER PAGE is just that 
sort of chap who will, some 
day, make a pile out of 
something nobody else has 
happened to think about. 
At present he experiments 
on things lie’s heard, or 
thinks, are likely to make 
money, only someone hap¬ 
pens to have dashed in and 
got all the pickings first. 

The best thing about 
Page, though, is that he 
never gets daunted, not 
even when he’s failed over some plan he’s been building 
on for weeks. This is the sort of spirit you can jolly well 
«ee is going to give him a thundering great shove in the 
right direction some day; and, instead of failure, it will 
be success all along the line. Page has promised, then, to 
give Turner and me a helping hand should we want it, 
as he’ll never forget the way we’ve always stuck to him 
through all his experiments—curing, or anything else. 
That’s another jolly good point in him, too, he doesn’t 
forget what you have done, or tried to do, to help him. 

Now, Bayley, who's an absolute pig, couldn’t stand Page 
or anything connected with him, so of course he stuck his 
knife pretty deep into us as well—and it was just one of 
those beastly sort of misfortunes that he should sit next 
Page in class and also be one of the six in our dorm. 

We didn't take any more notice of him than we could 
help, but he was an awful hindrance to some of our good 
times, although he was out of the dorm, sometimes when 
he'd a special tuck-box from home to chew with his own 
particular cronies. And, speaking about his tuck-boxes 
puts me in mind of a particular one which came along un¬ 
expectedly, but which wouldn’t 
have done if it hadn’t been 
for Bayley's muddling-in and 
sneakiness about one of Page’s 
latest cranks, which I’ll tell you 
about right away. 

This crank of Page’s started 
with his seeing somebody or 
other wearing a mole-skin waist¬ 
coat, and he got properly bitten 
with the idea to get together 
enough mole-skins and cure 
them himself, to make a waist¬ 
coat for his uncle, with whom 
he’d lived ever since he was a 
kid in long clothes and a curl 
on the top of his head. He'd 
got a recipe for curing ’em 
he’d told us about—and rummy 
smelling stuff it was when he 
took off the lid of the tin and 
let us have a sniff at it. He 
said it was one of his own 
recipes, and I should think it 
jolly well was. He said it was 
a mixture of boracic powder, 
carbon, camphorated chalk, 
carbolic tooth-powder, the pow¬ 
der from the bottom of a car¬ 
bide tin, and brick dust. Well, 
it was a “ mixtury,” as Turner 
called it, and we watched its 


effect on the first two skins Page started on for his 
collection. 

First of all he stretched them flat inside outwards on a 
big piece of board he had, and hammered them tight to it 
with the aid of tin-tacks. Then he stuck them outside our 
skylight to get “ seasoned and dry,** as he expressed it, by 
the air and sun. To get out of our skylight was a bit of 
business requiring skill, a friendly hoist up from below, 
and not too much meat on your bones, or you'd get stuck 
half-way. 

Turner wondered what would happen to Bayley if he 
did try to get through —he certainly would have got stuck 
if anybody did, for he wasn't exactly a light-weight, on the 
scales or in appearance. 

Well, after the skins were stiff and leathery enough. Page 
rubbed on his curing mixture with the aid of an old tooth¬ 
brush given by Turner, who’d just invested in a new one. 

Then the skins were put outside again above the sky¬ 
light—and, as it poured with rain that night and we forgot 
to fetch ’em in, we couldn't judge how it worked. Any¬ 
how, to get to the point, another application of the stuff 
after they'd dried a bit made them smell rather strong, or 
“ fruity,” as Turner put it, so out they went on the sky¬ 
light again. 

Meantime, Bayley, who’d been complaining about some 
rotten sort of smell in the dorm., cast his eyes on the mix¬ 
ture which Page kept in an old carbide tin, and emptied 
the whole lot out of the window (of course, at the time we 
didn't know this). Anyhow, the Head, who’d been taking 
a stroll round that part of the school buildings over which 
our dorm, windows looked, and happened to be passing 
underneath just at the time, received the whole flow of 
Page's curing on his head (he hadn't his mortar-board on, 
either, to take off the brunt of the christening), so you can 
imagine, in a small way, the nice old paddy he was in 

after he'd recovered from sneez¬ 
ing, and choking, from the un¬ 
expected downpour. 

Well, like the sneak he was, 
directly Bayley had spotted 
what he’d done, he left the tin 
on the window-sill and bunked 
downstairs and out somewhere 
for all he was worth. 

Now, the tin was marked 
with a label which Turner had 
printed in Roman capitals (on 
which he was rather strong) 
“ Page’s Latest Curing Powder: 
Good for Preserving all Skins, 
Human as well as Animal.” 
When the Head bagged this as 
a proof of who was responsible 
for the affair, you can guess 
poor old Page didn’t stand 
much chance. 

He protested his innocence 
with a face the colour of a 
good red poppy (can't make 
it out why the innocent always 
flame up so, while the guilty 
remain calm, unmoved and 
normal—that's another mys¬ 
tery to me !), but as he couldn’t 
say where he’d been, that was 
the pull. As a matter of fact, 
the three of us had been out 




AMBITION. 


Kind-hearted Gentleman :—“ Well, ray little lad, what are you going 
to be when you grow up ? ” 

The Pride of his Home :—“ Please, sir, I think I’ll be a beefeater." 
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mole-catching on ground out of bounds, and, as Page didn't 
want this to be known, partly for us and partly for the sake 
of future catches, he bore the punishment in silence, while 
the sneak who was responsible looked on and grinned up 
his sleeve over it. 

Now, I guess we should never have known who had 
tried to cure the Head’s noble cranium if it hadn't been 
for Bay ley overreaching himself and remarking that night 
in the dorm, that it was a jolly good thing the tin had been 
left on the window-sill. 

“ How did you know it was there ? " inquired Page, 
quick as lightning. 

“ Why, because I came up and saw it,” put in Bay ley, 
and then could have kicked himself for being such a chump. 

If looks could have killed I guess Bay ley, looking like 
a big fat pudding in his pink and green-striped pyjamas, 
would have been slain on the spot. 

” All right, Bayley,” said Page in his quiet tone which 
everyone knew meant danger ahead for somebody. ” I 
had an idea it was you who chucked 
that stuff of mine away and now 
I'm sure. Well, I’ll get on with 
some other little cure for a change,” 
and, although Bayley laughed, you 
could see he didn't feel altogether 
easy inside. 

As Page had borne the brunt of 
the Head's displeasure that day, 
he wasn't disposed to bear much 
pleasure towards the one who ought 
to have got it—but all the same I 
did wonder what he’d got in work¬ 
ing for Bayley. 

He was extra quiet for about a 
fortnight, and I think Bayley, 
who’d felt rather nervous the first 
few days, got smoothed down and 
thought the affair had quite blown 
over. Page bagged hold of Turner 
and me one evening as we were 
going into prep, and said : 

” Look here you two, if you want 
to see a bit of my latest curing, 
slip round to the gym. directly after 
prep, and you’ll see what it is.” 

I don’t know how much prep. 

Turner put in—but I’m blest if I 
did much (according to old Black¬ 
burn in the morning, who, if I 
hadn't been so bucked up from 
proceedings of the night before, 
would have shrivelled me up with 
his remarks). Turner and I speeded 
up as soon as remove came and 
groped our way through to the gym. Page, who’d man¬ 
aged to slip out just previously to us, came along soon after 
we’d got there with a large, square, lidded basket under his 
arm and a big grin on Jiis face. 

“ I don’t know if you’ve heard the glad, news that Bayley 
had some tuck arrive from his home this afternoon ? He 
hasn’t long heard about it, but he’ll be through to get the 
basket shortly.” 

“ What, from his home people ? ” inquired Turner with 
recollections of Bayley's boxes and things—which although 
good—were only ever sampled by Bayley and his own few 
particular cronies. 

“ Well, he hasn’t been expecting one, but it's come—as 
a pleasant surprise ! ” replied Page, showing us the basket, 
which was labelled and directed to Bayley. 

” Look here,” I said, as Page shut off his pocket flash ; 
” don't rot so much without our knowing what you mean. 
That basket didn't come from his home, did it ? ” 

”S —sh, not so loud,” said Page; ” here, come on,” as we 
heard footsteps approaching and, placing the basket on the 
floor by the parallel bars, he gave us a shove in the direction 
of the green baize curtain where the hockey sticks were kept. 

We heard the lazy, rather slithering kind of voice of 


Bayley remark: ” Ah, hegb it is. I told the old Juggins 

to stick it down here. What d'ye say to opening it now 
and having a bit of a tuck-in before getting it up to your 
dorm., Trebell ? May as well celebrate an unexpected lot 
of tuck in the right way l And nobody ever comes to the 
gym. this time.” 

“ I’m with you,” said Trebell promptly, who's the next 
fattest in the school to Bayley, and : ” Hear ! hear ! ” 

chirped out Lancing and Dray, two of the most wretched 
sneaks walking. 

We could see 'em all plainly in the bright moonlight now 
streaming through the big windows. 

As the basket was corded and knotted well, it didn't take 
'em long to undo it. It seemed awful waste of good cord 
the way they cut through those knots. Then Bayley eagerly 
raised the lid and lifted out the top layer of shavings—under¬ 
neath was a flat layer of paper—this, also, he swept out. 

Then came another layer of shavings. 

” They’re usually pretty particular about packing,” re¬ 
marked Bayley, ” but I’ve never 
known 'em quite so careful as 
this; ” he lifted out another layer 
of paper. 

” Must be something extra special, 

I should say,” said Trebell, who was 
looking positively hungry from wait¬ 
ing, as another lot of shavings came 
tumbling out. 

” There won't be much there by 
the time we reach it, by the look of 
it,” said Dray, with his silly sort of 
giggle. 

“ Shut your head,” put in Bayley 
promptly, ” and you and Lancing 
look lively about collecting all these 
shavings and paper up. If old 
Melling goes through while wo're 
making this upset, guess we shan’t 
have our tuck-in, either here or in 
Trebell's dorm.” 

“ They jolly well won't have 
either,” breathed Page with a huge 
grin, ” but they've got to find that 
out yet.” 

We were properly enjoying our¬ 
selves in our little cubby place— 
we each had a fine spy-hole in the 
old baize curtain and, by arranging 
our elbows and feet with care, we 
could manage to stand close up 
without being too much of a sar- 
dines-in-a-box arrangement. The 
only thing we had to be mighty 
careful over, though, was that we 
didn’t get moving too near the hockey sticks—if they’d 
come over they wouldn’t have taken a second to give the 
game away. But, like all good detectives, we kept a 
splendid silence. So the paper and shavings still kept 
tumbling out, Bayley's face grew redder and redder, and 
his companions looked just about as down-in-the-mouth 
as ever they could. 

Dray's and Lancing’s arms were full of the pap^r and 
shavings, and still it came. 

At last Bayley, with a savage exclamation of : ” I'm not 
going to stand any more of this,” tipped the basket upside- 
down, and so interested were they all in seeing what really 
was in it that they failed to notice Melling, who stood in 
the doorway, glowering beneath his bushy eyebrows at these 
disturbers of the gym's, peace, who ought, by now, to be 
in bed. 

In fact, I didn't notice him until Page gave me a little 
delighted poke and whispered : "I say, look over there. 
Just what I hoped would happen—now it’ll finish just O.K.” 
He fairly rubbed his hands together in delighted joy and 
grinned like a Cheshire cat. 

It wouldn't have been much good for them to do a bunk, 
for, to add to the general effect, as soon as old Melling, in 


3n tbe face. 

X OOK men in the face: and be strong 
to fight 

Whatever is foe to the straight and 
right. 

Don't shuffle and tarn—for a brave man's 
place 

Is ont in the open: look men in the 
face! 


Look men in the face: and be ready to 
show- 

You're keen to aim at the best you 
know. 

Don't look at the dust as yoa run life's 
race; 

Don’t count all the weeds: look men 
in the face ! 

And think high thoughts —for those 
thoughts may grow 

Into deeds sublime as the wise folks 
know. 

Fling fear aside by the good God's grace— 

And with knightly vision look men in 
the face I 

LILLIAN GAED. 
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about two strides, took the field, so to speak, he brought 
his powerful electric torch to bear on the group about the 
basket—and next on the basket itself and all the rubbish 
out of it. 

" What is the meaning of this ? ” he snapped, “ and 
what, may I ask, are you doing here at all, at this 
time ? " 

Bayley was properly speechless, but Trebell managed to 
i stutter out: “ P—please, sir, we only came in to get a 
basket.'* 

“ A basket ?—of what, pray ? ” 

Dray rose to the occasion better than the rest of 
them. 

“ Bayley’s basket, sir, which he thought had come 
from his home, but it’s this, and we don’t think it 
has, because there’s nothing in it but shavings and 
paper.” 

“ I don’t mind whether it is from his home or not,” 
snapped Melling, who seemed mighty ratty generally—(we 
discovered afterwards from Graham that he (old Melling) used 
at times to have a fad of coming down and going through 
some physical jerks on his own which he'd been in the habit 
of doing since he was demobilised—evidently this was one 
of the nights. The gym., of course, to us, is out of bounds, 
unless by special permission for using, any odd time after 
prep.)—” neither he nor you has any right to be here 
now, and certainly no right to unpack this untidy basket 
of rubbish in here. You will come to me in the morning 
first thing after roll. Collect up this stuff at once and 
leave the basket by the cupboard there.” He stepped 
forward to kick some shavings aside, and, as he did so, 
the toe of his boot came into contact with some bottle 
or other. 

“ What's this ? ” he exclaimed sharply, and stooping, 
picked what ” it" was up. It was a big glass pickle jar 
filled with something that looked uncommonly like wood 
ashes tied down securely with a jam-pot cover and, on the 
side of the bottle, printed in huge black capitals, were the 
words: 


“A PATENT CURE FOR THE FAT. 

ONE DOSE TO BE TAKEN 
BEFORE AND AFTER MEALS. 

SPECIALLY MIXED FOR 
H. BAYLEY AND CO.” 

Even from where we were in that little cramped show 
we could easily read this in the white glare of Melling's 
fine electric torch, so you may bet your best boots that 
the rest could spot it right enough. 

Bayley found his tongue. 

“ P—please, sir,” he stuttered, “ it’s a trick—and I can 
^:ell you who-” 

But old Melling, being fed-up to the back teeth with the 
hindrances, cut him off short. 

” Collect up that rubbish and place the basket where I told 
you,” he said shortly, ” and go. I will see you in the morning. ” 

“ Soon as possible we must slip out,” muttered Page in 
my ear. “We must be up in the dorm, before Bayley, if 
we can manage it.” 

I didn't see how it was going to be done unless old Melling 
cleared off too—but, for once in a way Page had a real 
good smile from Fortune. Old Melling did go, right on 
the very dejected heels of the quartette, the members of 
which had had such a different sort of blow-out to the one 
they had anticipated, and the three of us nipped it just 
about as smart as we could through the other door, across 
the quad and up the back stairs. 

During a record in sharp undressing we regaled Graham 
and White with the Curing of Bayley—and we were all in 
bed and asleep (?) before Bayley trailed in. 

“ Are they in there,” we heard Trebell mutter from the 
doorway. 

“Yes,” said Bayley. “ There's one thing about it,” he 
added in a stage whisper, “ they won't know how it went off.” 

“ No jolly fear,” replied Trebell. 

The dorm, generally grinned in its peaceful sleep—and 
dreamed of the nice awakening in the mor nin g 1 

They got it, too I 


The Land of Do-Your-Best. 



It isn’t always laughter you’ll be meeting in that 
land. 

You’ll come across a bit or two qf trouble and of 
pain : 

And chums—the very chums you trust—may fail to 
understand 

Your journey by some hill or vale or lane ! 

And some, maybe, will wonder as that country's garb 
you don— 

But—don't you be disheartened, lad—just cheer and 
“ carry on ” I 


I T isn’t always summer in the land of Do-Your-Best 1 

It isn’t always sunshine, and the skies aren't always 
blue 1 


The walking isn't easy and the roads aren’t flower-caressed. 
And folks aren’t always pleased with what you do ! 
Sometimes the track is rutty, and you stumble and you fall— 
But, if you're dweller in that land—you needn't mind 
at all ! 


For some are moody-spirited and some are feeble folk, 
Although they vow they're fond of it—that land 
of Do-Your-Best: 

And some, with frowns and lips adroop, refuse to see 
a joke : 

And life seems shorn of bravery and zest 1 

But you —just show you’re proud of it and hold your 
head upright! 

That grand old land of Do-Your-Best is worth a bit 
of fight 1 


(This craft was used as a hospital boat during the 
Btitish advance on Baghdad.) 


GRAFT OF ALL 
COUNTRIES. 


XV.—River Steamer 
on the Tigrisj 
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A Story of the Time of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

By FRANK ELIAS, 

Author of " The Adventures of Harry Leftwich,** " The Mine Detector,” etc. 

[Note. —Tom Bracebill’s story has been slightly modernised in places, to meet the requirements 

of his boy readers to-day.—F. E.] 

(Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I.) 


CHAPTER XI (continued). 

THE MAN IN THE NIGHT. 


HERE was but one idea in my 
heart now—to leave the storm 
to the man sitting there in his 
terrible immobility. The idea 
of his being there at all was 
enough to fill me . with terror. 
But to think of his remaining 
immovable in that tempest as if 
caring not even for that, set me 
quaking. I felt myself besieged 
by forces beyond all my under¬ 
standing. I wanted to get below, 
back to my bunk, to the com¬ 
panionship of living men and women. 

As I began to grope my way, there broke suddenly on 
my distracted ear a loud crash; the next moment one 
heard only the unending noise of the storm. What had 
happened this time, I wondered, without, however, caring 
over much. My ruling idea was, at all costs, to escape 
from the night and the creature lurking behind it. I did at 
last find the ladder by which I had ascended, and was able 
to lower myself into my miserable resting-place. There 
arrived, I crept into my soaked bunk and lay there occupied 
now with but one idea. Why did Knill choose to sit where 
he did ? Was there no fear in his heart, either of God or 
man ? 

Moving about in my bunk, my hand tapped my box, 
with its boy's treasures. I was no longer a child, but I 
own to resorting to a child’s way of comforting itself. I 
began to run over my little possessions. 


These sodden rags that first I alighted on were my shirts 
and such like, carefully put together by the attentive Eliza¬ 
beth ; next came a ball which had done much service in 
Leyden ; next came further garments—stockings and so 
on—all wet and sopping at that. Next, but what was 
this ? Why, it was the old big screw which, for a fancy, I 
had pressed in. How things came back—my father's ironic 
smile, Elizabeth’s contempt, Peter's laugh. I was “ weight¬ 
ing myself with all the rubbish in the town, was there not 
room for some dismantled brick ? ” Peter had made the 
last suggestion, and when he did I had noticed that my 
father looked at Elizabeth and the next minute, leaving 
off making game of me, had turned the talk to something 
else. Well, well ! 

I turned over in my bunk and, like Paul, wished for the 
day. But the day took long in coming—we had the night 
to get through first. 

In the morning the storm had a little abated. I learnt 
that the ship had suffered a good deal. But something 
more than that had happened to endanger the success of 
the voyage. Even while still below I got an idea of the 
thing. If there was light now in the sky and sea, there was 
darkness in our own counsels. I could see it in men's 
faces—in the shaking of heads, in the whispers one man 
passed to another, as if he did not desire that even the walls 
should hear. A hand was rising to destroy, a voice was 
speaking to our destruction. Worse than storm, worse 
than sea, worse than wreck, wtls this subtle evil thing run¬ 
ning hither and thither with the poisonous quickness of 
the very plague. 
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The thing had most power among the crew, without 
whom we could not sail a yard. We had come out of the 
storm and the night to meet this. 

And the thing that thus threatened us, and all our great 
hopes, was doubt. It is a frightful thing—much more 
frightful than you, who have not experienced it, will sup¬ 
pose—when, in the middle of an enterprise to which you 
have all given yourselves, that canker of doubt betravs 
itself. 

Now, what had brought this doubt 
to a head was this, that when the 
ship was examined for damage, in 
the early morning light, a main beam 
amidships was found to be badly 
twisted. All attempts to get it into 
its place had failed. There were 
workmen on board who had no special 
sympathy with our settlement, and 
they now declared that this failure 
to get the beam set up was only the 
beginning of similar difficulties. We 
could, however, have afforded to 
take no notice of the workmen. 

But things were being said in 
another place. 

That other place was the fo'castle. 

If the crew failed us, we were done. 

And the crew were like to fail us. 

They muttered among themselves, 
and showed their uneasiness so 
plainly that some of the pilgrims 
grew restless. It was difficult to say 
how this feeling might grow and 
tend to trouble or might, after all, be 
allayed. 

But the crew were divided. Some 
wanted to go back, but others 
thought of the money they would 
earn by completing the voyage. As 
for Captain Jones, being convinced 
that his ship was sound, he was for 
going on. But that beam had got 
to be set up in its place again, and 
he had not got what he wanted. 

I heard him make this declaration. 

In spite of a sea that swept the 
decks, I had crawled outside, weary 
of the misery of being continually 
soaked below. 

44 What do you do here, you starve¬ 
ling brat ? Get below with you ! ” 
cried Jones's second mate angrily, 
seeing me. Jones rarely showed 
temper, even if he let others do so. 

I turned miserably to obey, when I 
caught a word from Jones ; evidently 
he was ending a conversation begun 
before I had turned up to interrupt. 

" With a big screw we could have 
done the job; but because we sailed 
so ill provided, we can't get even 
that, and there’s no more to it ! ” 

Suddenly, and with new life, I 
w as turning. 1 remembered my box 

which I had searched in the night. A memory, too, 
of that curious instinct which had led me in Leyden 
to throw into my box that great screw came back 
to me. 

44 For the lack of a screw,” Ije repeated, 44 we can do 
nothing.” 

44 If that's all, master,” I said quietly, 44 I've got what 
you want.” 

He turned and looked at me in a way that made me a 
good deal confused. Jones never abused you, or laughed 
at you. But he could make you feel that what you said 
really could not matter, and I was already ashamed of hav¬ 
ing spoken. 1 felt ridiculous, g.nd he was already turning 


away from me. Yet he had not said a word. The second 
mate glared angrily, but then added : 

14 Get your screw, if you’ve got one. Anything’s better 
than nothing, I suppose.” 

A little less discouraged, in spite of the ungracious way 
in which my offer had been received, I crept below and to 
my bunk. 

“ What do you want ? ” my father demanded ; but when 


Struggling up the ladder, I got out at last and • . . proffered the screw.’* 


he saw me get out my screw, he smiled contemptuously. 
44 Going to take it to the master ? Well, 'twill doubtless 
make him merry—which will be something gained in our 
present miserable pass.” 

I said notliing. I had always been a little ashamed of 
the box in w'hich I carried my odds and ends of tackle, 
and I did not suppose that the master would treat me or 
my offering any more seriously w'hen he saw the screw 
than he had done when I had offered it. Still, I was 
determined upon taking it to him. 

Struggling up the ladder, I got out at last and found my 
way to Jones and his companion. Then, rather shame¬ 
facedly, I proffered the screw. To my surprise and delight. 
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I had no sooner held it up than the mate had seized it from 
my hand. 

“The very thing!” he shouted. “That’s what you 
want, .master,” and I saw that Jones nodded. “ Now to 
work. Where are those scaly blackguards ? Up with 
’em, or blood’ll flow.” And he went calling for some of 
his men to “ get started, you idle lubbers! ” 

From among such of the alarmed passengers as were on 
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deck, clamouring for the opinion of the sailors as to their 
safety, came the sullen crew, and under the direction of the 
carpenter, who did seem to know what he was about now 
that he had my screw, the beam was at last got into its 
place again. 

My screw—my treasured screw upon which so much 
ridicule had been heaped—had saved the ship, saved the 
voyage, saved our lives ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


LAND! 



UT though it seemed that our 
voyage would now continue 
prosperously, I knew that in 
one quarter there was still the 
greatest uneasiness. Exactly 
what Knill’s relationship to 
mv father and Harry was, I 
did not know. I had never 
seen Knill in any closer con¬ 
tact than when he called out 
a few words of what was in¬ 


tended to sound, in the ears 
of others, as the kindly banter 
of a friend. He even sought for opportunities of that 
kind, and would amuse himself, in his horrible way, at 
my expense also. I do not know that he ever spoke to my 
father, and yet, though he held no relationship with us 
other than I have described, he filled the ship with terror. 
He made the very atmosphere we breathed. 

I never ventured into the dark without the dread that, 
stretching out a hand, I should touch his immovable form. 
And not only was I conscious that he lurked in every corner, 
I believed that he lurked for a purpose. What the purpose 
was I could not suppose. I acknowledged that he would 
have thoughts and puiposes darker than anything which 
I or any of us could imagine, and I think it was these only 
half-suspected powers in him which most filled me with 
fear. 

The ship was now, to me, a place of visible terror. 

The cheerfulness of the better-spirited pilgrims grated 
on me. Their freedom of movement about the ship seemed 
to me to be unfair to me and mine. Once my mind re¬ 
belled, and I asked myself why were we dominated by the 
presence of this creature. Then I remembered the night 
in Leyden. 

But if Knill filled me with fear, he filled me also with 
curiosity. Who was he ? What did he do aboard our 
ship ? If originally he had not been required, why had he 
now joined us at Southampton ? Why should the Ad¬ 
venturers send another master aboard their ship ? And 
that brought me to the point to which I came often—and 
to which, if I made no mistake, one or two others of our 
company were beginning to come. If Jones had with him 
a man sent to him to relieve him, how was one to account 
for the fact that never once had Knill taken Jones’s place 
on the poop ? True, he was often in that place. But if 
Jones was not with him, the mate was. 

Yet my mind recurred to the scene in the master’s cabin. 
Knill had certainly occupied himself with charts whilst he 
was there. 

As the voyage lengthened, and one heard the first talk 
of a coming landing, Knill began to be much among the 
people of our pilgrimage. He was always ready to talk to 
them about the land to which they were sailing. New 
England was, he knew, the name given to the country, and 
Manhattan was to be their port. The pilgrims talked a 
great deal about this settlement of Manhattan—which 
they understood to have the best harbour, and to be the 
best situated settlement in the West. They considered 
themselves to be very happy in having been able to get a 
patent for a planting there, and were even a little sorry for 
other colonists who had to settle themselves less favour¬ 


ably. Jones, I noticed, was also willing to enter into 
converse, though one day he rather puzzled me by certain 
words of his. 

“ It is a noble place—both for harbour and settlement,” 
he declared. “ Yet all cannot live in one place and there 
are other harbours—aye, and better ones—than Manhattan. 

I have myself seen such.” 

“ Yet,” said Carver, “ we are going to Manhattan with¬ 
out doubt!” 

“ Without doubt,” answered Jones. 

I remember very well being on deck in the cold grey of 
the early morning, when a voice from overhead called out a 
word that brought, from the depths of the ship, men and 
boys in every condition of dress and undress. 

“ Land ! ” 

What a morning that is to remember ! I could paint 
the very picture of it, if only I had the craft—which I have 
not. The great heaving waves still dark with night, 
the stormy sky broken by spreading dawn, and far away 
on our port bow—faint, aye, scarce visible—a low dark 
shadow. 

You may think what our feelings were, after being for 
two months pent in our miserably restricted cabins. Even 
the sick—and there were a good number of such—came up 
to see, and went back cheerful. But as for me, I did not 
stir from the deck, keeping my eyes fixed on that shadow 
on the horizon. 

But I had another merest also. From where I stood I 
commanded a view of th& poop, and I saw that Jones was 
not alone. Beside him stood Knill. And it occurred to 
me that the pair had probably been together for some 
time. They had certainly been there when I had first 
appeared. I could see that the eyes of both men were 
fastened on the widening coast-line. 

Presently Jones, detaching himself from the other, came 
down to our deck. Now I noticed that he made no remark 
as he came up to the first group of our company, and I had 
an odd conviction that he deliberately waited for the others 
to speak. 

In their present excited condition, it was not difficult 
for them to find words. 

“ Manhattan ! Are we near Manhattan, master ? ” 

I saw Jones hesitate, as though considering the words 
he should utter. 

“ Things are not very clear,” he answered. “ But so far 
as I am able to tell you, the land that we see would look 
rather to be Cape Cod.” 

Suddenly, from behind me, came a suppressed cry; and 
turning, I saw that Harry stood there. His face had 
undergone an extraordinary change. From his head his 
eyes stood out, rolling like the eyes of a madman, his 
cheeks turned white as death, his muscles twitched. 

“ Not Cape Cod ! ” he muttered, and then, ere I could 
express my astonishment, he turned and fled below. 

What, I cried to myself, could all this mean ? As if 
seeking an answer I turned my startled gaze upon Jones, 
who was still in talk with the pilgrims. 

" Cod it should be,” he was continuing—whether he had 
noticed Harry I do not know. “It truly has the signs of 
being. Yet doubtless I shall know more when we have 
sailed some little farther.” 

He spoke, as he always did, with great coqrtesy, and for 
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that reason his words were always well received ; he was so 
excellent a change from Reynolds. Yet it has to be said 
that his announcement threw us all into confusion. 

" Cape Cod ! " said Bradford, who now and always was 
a man of great sense, who dug quickly to the bottom of 
things. “ Why, then, are we not at Manhattan ? " 

“ Why, Master Bradford," answered Jones, " I can 
but declare to you what I know—which is that this 
land looks to me to be less like that about Manhattan 
than it appears Cape Cod. Let us hope that an error has 
been made, and that we are, indeed, in our hoped-for 
haven." 

If Jones’s fears were well grounded, there was certainly 
cause for disappointment. In¬ 
stead of a prepared and known m 

country, we should be like to find 
ourselves in a wild place of 
which we knew nothing; and 
with, doubtless, savages pressing 
around us. 

It was with much 
anxiety that we now 
watched the coast-line, 
which we saw to be 
well wooded. Indeed, 
after all we had en¬ 
dured, and after many 
weeks with only bleak 
seas in view, the sight 
of those trees was very 
friendly. 

Jones told us he was 
looking for a harbour 
in which to enter. So, 
when he tacked, we did 
not ask any questions. 

He had gone back to 
the poop, and beside 
him, all the time, stood 
Knill. I suspected that 
the sight of these two 
so close was making my 
father, if no other 
among the elders, un¬ 
easy. 

Indeed, I heard him 
whisper to Harry, who 
had come up for air, 
but who had turned to 
go below again when he 
discovered the presence 
of Knill, that " those 
two there are up to no 
good, I’ll be bound." 

At last we discovered 
that we were drawing 
in to the land. A port 
had evidently been dis¬ 
covered. But when we 
stood in, those who 
knew anything of ships 
got uneasy. I read as much in their faces. I remember 
that big fighting man Standish, who had roamed the 
world, coming up and clapping me on the shoulder, 
and telling me that before long I should be food for 
cannibals unless I learnt to be slippery as an eel, 
" which I dare vow you can be." Then he made a 
remark to my father, and the pair were looking over the 
water landward. 

" Breakers ! " said Standish at last. " Shoal water! " 

My father looked darkly towards the poop. 

" The eyes of the ship are supposed to be up there," he 
said satirically. 


But it seemed as if those eyes had also seen, for we 
tacked—if only just in time. 

Nevertheless it was plain, to the least knowing sailor 
among us, that we were in shoal, and that there was 
a possibility that our ship, after surviving the autumn 
gales, would end her life here. We could only wait 
and trust to the master mariner in whose charge we 
were. 

Where were we ? It appeared that we w-ere somewhere 
in the mouth of the Hudson, with Manhattan a long way 
from us. But if that was indeed the case, it yet was 
necessary for us to land somewhere, and now that Jones 
had satisfied himself of his position, he was for landing as 

quickly as possible. He 
now showed himself 
very clever in the man¬ 
agement of his ship, 
and, whenever we 
seemed to be going 
aground, he would bring 
us round, and back to 
deeper w*ater, in a way 
that recovered confi¬ 
dence in him. At last, 
and, as it happened, 
in the late afternoon, 
he brought us into a 
natural harbour, near 
to a low headland and 
there cast anchor. 

Quickly and joyously 
we entered boats and 
were carried to land. 

Imagine the feehngs 
of these pilgrims as at 
last they touched earth 
again, and realised that 
their journey w r as done l 
Yet there w r ere some 
of us whose courage 
w'as weak, and who, 
looking round over the 
wide inhospitable coun- 
try, grew fearful. 
Would there be food 
here to keep us aliv^ ? 
Would there be shelter ? 
And even if there were 
both—even if we did 
not starve or freeze— 
what of the savage ? 
I remembered a horrible 
thing that I had read 
of him—how he and 
his kind " delight to tor¬ 
ment men . . . fleaing 
some alive with ye 
shells of fishes, cut¬ 
ting of ye members 
and joynts of others to 
peesmeale, and broiling 
on ye coles, eat ye collops of their flesh in their sight whilst 
they live." 

I looked shudderingly towards a dark expanse of trees 
in the distance. 

I suppose I was a poor creature; for most of the 
pilgrims were very cheerful, and w r ent about exploring, and 
planning a settlement where they w ? ere. Yet I heard a man 
say near to me that one thing was yet to be explained— 
why they were not at Manhattan. 

" We were to have planted there—yet we are not 
delivered there! And now, here is a question to be 
answered ! " 
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“When Standish saw the kettle y he was as excited as I was/' (See page 311.) 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MYSTERIOUS FOOTPRINT. 


T HE question (to which the pilgrims wanted an 
answer) was to trouble them for some time. But, 
having landed in this place, they resolved to find a 
suitable settlement hereabouts. Conditions were 
a good deal better than they had expected. The harbour 
was a most excellent one, now that they had found it. 
The land was fruitful—that is, there was plenty of timber 
for house-building, and abundance of wild fowl and grass. 
But before determining upon a place for building, they 
resolved to explore farther. 

First forming themselves into a body politic, with Carver 
and Bradford at their head, they next planned explora¬ 
tions. They had brought over a shallop ; but, when they 
got her out, they found that she was badly battered by the 
late voyage. A land expedition, therefore, was arranged. 
I think Standish was in charge ; but I know that, much 
against my father’s will, we Bracebills had to remain on 
the ship with the rest of the company. I knew very well 
why he so much disliked continuing on the vessel ; I, 
too, dreaded the sight of that dark figure that some- 


But what puzzled me now was this, that the feeling of 
his nearness had lifted. I could only account for this 
relief by supposing that it was the result of our changed 
conditions, and our nearness to land, with its provision of a 
way of escape from the confinement of shipboard. Yet 
could that be a reasonable explanation, seeing that, lacking 
houses to dwell in, we were still confined to the vessel ? 

I w'as now to be further perplexed. In the early dawn 
the explorers had set off. I had not seen them go ; and 
they did not return that night, nor yet the following day. 
Yet, all the time that we continued waiting for them, I did 
not once see Knill. Wherever he was, he kept himself out 
of sight. I used to notice how suspiciously my father 
examined dark corners of the ship towards nightfall. 

And as the hours passed and grew into days, Kniil would 
not once show himself. Then, one morning, there he was 
leaning easily over the poop-side ! And later in the day the 
first expedition returned. This day w r as a Saturday, so 
that we rested on the day following, but on the Monday 
a new expedition was to set out. 


times appeared upon the poop, and at others hid in dark In the meantime, I was greatly perplexed by the conduct 


places. The sense of the presence of that creature 
pressed upon me like a weight. 


had of Harry. I had supposed that, now that we were within 
• reach of land, he would be all for going ashore—if only to 
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quit the presence of one person. But though I tried to 
rally him on our reaching a port, and on the great things 
we would do when we went ashore to build houses, I 
could not move Ipm* from his condition. He clung to his 
miserable cabin, hardly consenting to leave it for needed 
fresh air. Once, when I did get him on deck and to the 
side, he gave but one odd glance towards the land, and then 
turned swiftly away. When I heard of the new expedition 
I wanted him to go with it, and to take me; but he refused, 
almost with fury. 

Finding that neither he nor my father proposed accom¬ 
panying it, I resolved to go myself. I had made friends 
with Standish, who, I think, liked me well enough. And 
when I told him what I wanted, he laughed and readily 
consented to take me with him. 

And so, on Monday morning, we set out. 

We made our way into the forest and beyond, to where 
there were open downs with, beyond them, further great 
woods. And never a human voice save our own did we 
hear ! I found this great .silence almost an oppression. 
The idea that we were, perhaps, the first Europeans to 
stand where we stood, was too strange to be understood at 
once. That we were the first, I heard Standish assert very 
certainly. We did not suppose that we were the only 
human beings who had been here. The presence of Indians 
was suspected by everyone, though in all the journey we 
saw none. But we kept a sharp look-out. Sooner or later, 
I heard Standish say, these wild men of the country would 
challenge us. But it seemed that the challenge would 
not be yet. 

Through the great frozen jungles, over wide marshes 
whose silence was broken only by the scream of wild fowl, 
over stretches of open country, up hills and into valleys we 
went, pursuing silence all the way and making a round 
towards home. We had seen nothing, and the leaders 
had found no place which they were prepared to recommend 
for the establishment of the colony. We were now within 
a few hours of the end of the journey when, in among the 
trees, we made our last halt. During these stops I, being 
still restless, would make my own minor explorations; 
and I strolled away now, agreeing to holloa to Peter if 
I got lost. 

I made my way through the wood, and in a few minutes 
saw before me what looked uncommonly like a clearing. 
Suddenly, alive with curiosity, I ran towards it, and entered 
it a moment later with a cry. For I made certain that 
Indians had been here. There, sure enough, were signs 
of a camp fire; and there were stakes still in the ground 
that must have supported a tent. I began, in great 
excitement, to examine the ground. But for some minutes 
I saw nothing. ' Then, with a sharp exclamation, I was down 
and pulling up the half-frozen ground with my hands. 
Slowly as I worked, there emerged the undoubted remains 
of a kettle. 

I was still a boy; I had no experience of exploration. 
But I stood there, holding my breath with excitement, and 
knowing that, in these last few hours of the journey when 
we were returning, as it seemed, fruitless, I had made the 
first great discovery of our plantation. I made no mistake 
about it, I knew. Yes! Here was no mere Indian 
encampment! Men from Europe had been here ! I lost 
no time in returning to my party. Peter answered my call, 
and told me afterwards that he supposed, from the noise 
I was making, that the Indians were eating portions of my 
body before my very eyes. But when Standish saw the 
kettle, he was as excited as I was, and it ended by 
his carrying off the find to exhibit it to the company in 
the ship. We were received with great curiosity on our 
return, and there was an enormous volume of talk over 
that kettle ; but I, being the modest hero of the discovery, 
hurried below. I wanted to tell my father. I found him 
resting in his bunk, and looking pale. He told me he was 
not well, but denied a sickness being upon him. 

“ And what have you done, Tom, to find homes for us 
all ? " he asked, with a little of his old ironical flavour. 
“ For that, I suppose, is why we were able to spare you from 
the ship ? ” 


" Homes! " said I, " I doubt if Mr. Standish will recom¬ 
mend our company to build hereabouts.*' 

I had thought we were alone in this cabin, and still con¬ 
tinued to think so. For a moment I had fancied that, at 
my last words, I heard a sound as of a sharp indrawing of 
breath ; but I could see no one, and, assured of being alone 
with my father, I continued : 

“ We searched for a place of settlement three days, 
and we've got nothing yet.** I rather liked adopting 
this assured manner, as if I had been asked to judge the 
ground, and my assurance sprouted, I can tell you, 
when—as I saw at this point—my father's manner was 
not, now, one of amused contempt. This new and gentle 
spirit of his surprised, but it did not—at the time— 
alarm me. 

“ And so your journey was a failure ? *’ 

" No, father. It wasn't that. And it was I who saved 
it from failure. For I found—what think you ?—signs of 
a European settlement.'* , 

Suddenly, from the bunk over my head, there came 
a loud suppressed scream ; and a moment later Harry, 
his face drawn with agony, was looking down upon 
me. 

“ I knew it," he cried, " I knew it I Why did I try to 
blind myself ? Why did they deceive me in Holland-" 

It seemed a thrust at my father, for he winced—though 
I could not see why. 

"Nay, Harry," he answered,"but we will not stop 
here." 

My wretched brother, who had slung himself out of his 
bunk and stood quaking before me, shook his head. 

" No! It is part of the punishment! Part of th^ 
punishment! Yet we will ! " he added, with sudden 
and frantic energy. “We will fly. We will go on the 
instant." 

But now my father shook his head. 

" Not to-day. I doubt me if I could get me far to-day. 
And we must first be free of—you know of what.** 

During all the time that they spoke, I looked on in amaze¬ 
ment. But now Harry began walking up and down the 
narrow boards of the cabin, crying out in that terrible way 
of his, his eyes rolling. 

I could not see him with great clearness, for the sky¬ 
light gave but a poor, dim illumination. I may say that 
just outside our cabin was a smalljleck passage-way leading 
to the ladder. 

Harry moved hither and thither, first with his back to it 
and then facing it. I t:ould not see the doorway, but only 
the unhappy figure of my brother. 

" Why did I not stop in Europe ?" he cried. " Why was 
I fool enough to come back--" 

" Back ! *’ I exclaimed suddenly, stung with curiosity 
and excitement. What possible meaning but one could 
his use of the word convey ? 

" Did you say back ? ** I demanded. 

But suddenly I saw that Harry—who, in his walk, had 
been facing the door—had stopped and grown rigid. His 
nervous excitement seemed suddenly to be exchanged for 
a frozen fear, and he stood looking • into the doorway 
as though fascinated. I knew what to expect, and 
turned with a sick terror, as Knill stood silent and im¬ 
movable in the doorway. I think a full minute passed 
while he enjoyed his triumph. Then, at last, the great 
hideous mouth opened :— 

" I sorrow to think I break upon this happy family 
gathering. But methinks I can answer my youngest 
friend’s question. My other friend, being a lover as well of 
truth as of beauty of tongue, did say back ." 

Harry, cowed and pale] stood there trying to speak— 
and failing. It was Knill who said the next w'ord, with an 
eye on me :— 

" I think that I, having something to say, and young 
ears being often a thought too Jong, our youngest friend 
would be well employed recounting his marvellous dis¬ 
coveries to some of the idlers." 

I went at once. What was this dark shadow that rested 
upon my brother's life, and that had spread so that it had 
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subdued my father, and had even touched me ? And what 
gave this evil creature, who haunted our lives, his horrible 
governance ? Above all, what had been my brother's 
meaning ? How could he have been in these parts before ? 

But then, what remark of mine was it that had led to his 
strange words ? What other than that in which I had 
announced my proof that European folk had passed this 
way ? 

I was confused beyond words, and could only ask myself 


fell asleep. In the morning we set out again ; and, towards 
afternoon, halted under a headland. But I, restless as 
ever, crept out towards the sea, looking about me. 
Suddenly I stood absolutely still—my eye strained upon 
objects moving far away. They were disappearing round 
a bend in the bay. But it was impossible to mistake 
them, men—six of them—and a dog. I ran back, calling 
to the others ; and happily got Standish’s eye upon them 
ere the last of them was out of sight. At once he set off in 



They were disappearing round a bend in the bay. But it was impossible to mistake them, men —six of them—and a dog.*’ 


interminable questions. In the meantime, I waited about 
until I saw Knill climb up to the poop ; and only then did 
I dare to go below. Arrived there, I found my father lying 
in his bunk. I could not see Harry. 

Having had such results from my first exploration, I was 
wild to go on the next, and when I heard that, this time, 
the shallop that we had brought from England was to be 
got out, I at once sought permission to sail in her. But the 
shallop was so badly strained that it was found that she 
could still not be used for some weeks ; and so, impatient 
of waiting, Standish announced that he would make an 
exploration by land. He took sixteen men, armed and 
provisioned ; and at my earnest behest took me also, I, 
being now, as he said, a great explorer. We set out along 
the shore—which reminded me of the dunes I had seen 
in Holland. We travelled on till night fell, when we built 
a stockade and made a fire. Finally, setting a sentry, we 


pursuit, for it was our set purpose to treat with anyone in 
the country whom we could find. 

“ Indians! ” Standish had said, and presently he pointed 
to the ground where the print of moccasins—as I afterwards 
came to call their footgear—was visible here and there. 

And now I had a very curious experience. 

Eager to be first in again sighting the Indians, I ran on 
ahead, keeping their footprints in view. It was quite plain, 
from the fact that these were in both directions, that they 
had come no nearer us than a point some quarter of a 
mile from our resting-place ; that the savages had seen us 
long before \ saw them ; and that they were in flight. 
When we had rounded the bend, the prints led inland, over 
the sand-dunes, and became less easy to trace; and it was 
while some thirty yards ahead of the heavier-moving 
Standish that I came to a stop. As the men came up, 1 
ran back. 
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" Nobody from our party went this way before in 
advance ? ” I asked. 

Standish looked at me sternly. 

" Let us get on! This is no time for boys’ questions,” 
he said ; ” of course no member of this company was farther 
forward than you, nor passed this way before.” 

"Then,” cried I triumphantly, ” what means that ? ” 

He stopped and looked down to where I pointed, though 
he did so with little patience. But, having looked, he 
whistled low. / 

" The boy hath more wit than I gave him credit for. 
See! ” And he pointed to the print which had puzzled 
me. And what I had seen was this: mingling with the 
tracings of the moccasined feet of the savages was the clear 
print of a European foot. 

“ Which of you,” demanded Standish suddenly and 
gravely, ” quitted us last night ? ” 

But they denied his charge, and did so with so much 
force that he gave it up at last. When we tried to follow 
rarther, we found that the footprints grew fainter with 


every hundred yaids, until at last they were lost altogether. 
The traces of the European shoe disappeared with those of 
the others. Greatly puzzled, and still eyeing his men sus¬ 
piciously, though (as he seemed to acknowledge) he was 
unreasonable in doing so, Standish at length began to lead 
us home again. And before he had reached the settlement, 
he had discovered a solution which seemed satisfactory. 

” I had little wit not to think of it earlier; but, there 
having been English or Europeans here before—did we 
not see their dead fires ?—one of them must have left 
behind his shoes. He may have died, or even been slain. 
We know nothing of who those men were. And a savage 
wears those shoes to-day.” 

On our return to the ship, I found two things to disturb 
me. One was that my father so greatly ailed that he 
seemed to know little of me, or to care. I had supposed 
him to be in good hands, having left Harry with him. But 
when I sought for Harry, I could not find him in the ship; 
and when 1 questioned others of the company, I could find 
none who could give me any word of him. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Extra Prizes of Threeand-Sixpenny Books: R. Hurworth, Chopwell Woods, 
Victoria Garesficld, Rowlands Gill, co. Durham ; John D. Roberts, Manchester 
House, Uanllyfni, Penygrois, Carnarvonshire; R. Entwistle, Wellington Cottage, 
Chailbury, Oxon.; Owen F. Green, Trinity Hall Farm, Moulton, Newmarket; 
William Reynolds and Donald Adams, '4 New Orphan House, Ashley Down, 
Bristol; John D. Brew, 20 William St., Kettering; Lola Sonin, 56a Moseley 
Road, Moseley, Birmingham ; R. Millwood Wilson, 46 Hampstead Way, Goldcrs 
Green, N.W. 4 ; Laurence Stuart, 21 The Reddings, Stonehouse, Glos.; F. J. Nut- 
man (no address) ; E. H. Brown, 17 High St., Caine, Wilts.; Annabella M. White, 
11 Pitcullen Crescent, Perth, N.B. Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpcnny Books: 
Tiuncb W. Snailum, 46 Wingfield Road, Trowbridge, Wilts.; Leonard Wilson, 


31 Newport Road, Stantonbury, Bucks.; Henry Prime, 38 Cannon Hill Road, 
Balsall Heath, Birmingham ; Albert Saunders, 4 New Orphan House, Ashley 
Down, Bristol; Arthur E. Cox, 41 Norfolk St., Swansea; David Scott, 29 William 
St., Milford, co. Armagh, Ireland ; Kenneth B. Austin Dobson, 6 St. Matthew’s 
Drive, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; W. C. Cooper, 154 Rake Lane, Wallasey, Cheshire; 
A. G. Coombes, " Branksca,” Southwick ; Pamela A. C. Wallington, Heathcote, 
Christchurch Road, Worthing; J. C. Heald, 37 Annesley Road, Seacombe, 
Wallasey ; Geoffrey McNay, 31 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster Gate, W.; G. R. 
Woodward, c/o Mrs. Hooper, 31 King’s Road, Finsbury Park, N. 

Specially Commended: G.C. Winton, Worthing; D. Johnson, Balham; E. Deuchars, 
Bexhill; Frank Gibbons, Surbiton; Woldcmar Stuhl, Watford; Shawn Regan, 
Booterstown, Dublin ; J. L. Forson, New Cross ; Stephen Usherwood, West Wick¬ 
ham ; Reginald Edds, Palmers Green, N.; Ernest Buckland, Acton ; Ernest M. 
Gooderham, Thetford ; John A. Dale, Enfield ; C. Beckett, Upper Tooting ; Charles 
Hawkins, Streatham Common ; A. R. Whiting, Birmingham ; W. Betten, Worthing ; 
Geoffrey H. Holt, Bramhall; Elsie Gilbert, Highgate, N.; Harry I'isexky, London, 
E.; W. F. Stephenson, Penrith ; John Attwater, Muswell Hill.N.; Edward Quirk, 
Clapham Common, S.W.; D. A. Langhome, Hastings ; Robert McArthur, Carnbroe, 
Coatbridge; E. W. E. Fraser, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea ; T. A. Hartley, Belfast; A. G. 
Barron, King's Lynn; Arthur J. Harty, Malden, Mass., U.S.A. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 


The “ Boy’* Own” Field Club, which wa« formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among '* B.O.P."-itea, it. at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage (lid.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited tc form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members' use, are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 


The poison fangs of a snake are exceedingly interesting objects 
to study. Always they are two in number, and are situated in 
the upper jaw. Behind each fully developed fang in the snake's 
mouth there are five or six others that arc in various stages of 
development, though these miniature fangs are not shown in 
our sketch. If one of the fully grown fangs is broken, the stump 
of the broken fang soon falls out. And into the space that was 
occupied by the stump one of the growing fangs is pushed, and 
quickly attains full working capacity as a fang in place of the old 
one. This is a very clever provision of Nature. For the fangs 
arc exceedingly brittle, and very liable to become broken. And 
that, in spite of the fact that when not in use the fangs are folded 
back against the roof of the mouth. Each fang in reality works 
upon a kind of hinge, and the muscles that control the fang keep 
it out of harm's way until it is required for striking at some 
intended victim. 

When not wanted for use, the fang is hidden in folds of the 
soft tissues of the roof of the mouth. Already we see that 
the story of a snake’s fang is a wonder- 
r ful one. And more surprising details are 

i to follow'. 

Behind the fangs in the head of a snake 
there arc glands in which the venom is 
secreted. These poison glands supply the 
poison direct to the fangs, which have a 
WA r ‘9 passage running through their middle, or 
*Jrf —• else have a groove along their back, 

through w'hich the poison is passed to the 

The jaws of a snake are not joined 
together as ours are joined. When the 
snake opens its mouth in order to strike 
w'ith its fangs, the lower jaw separates 
, „ from the upper jaw. The snake strikes, 

an ^ s * and then the same muscle that proceeds 

to close the lower jaw on the upper comes 
into operation to effect an additional result. That same muscle 
compresses the poison gland, and thus forces a drop of poison 
down the duct which leads into the canal of the tooth. In that 
way the poison reaches the victim. And so powerful are 
these muscles fcontroiling the poison gland, that sometimes 
when a snake strikes and misses, then two little drops of poison 
that have been sent down the fangs are actually spurted to 
some distance from the snake’s mouth. 

As soon as the snake's mouth is again closed, the fang is 
restored to its place on the palate. 

From the above description you will understand that, con¬ 
trary to somewhat general belief, a snakg does not sting with 
its tongue. It has no “sting.” Some surprising facts con- 


PETS SHOULD BE TAME. 


No matter what kind of pets you may keep, whether they be 
furred or feathered, or, indeed, if they be finned or scaled, it 
is in every w’ay advantageous that your pets shall be quite 
tame. A pet animal or bird that is really tame not only enjoys 
its existence more than a semi-wild one, but it will certainly 
live longer. And all the time it gives more pleasure to its owner. 

This fact, though, is often lost sight of by boys who, in perhaps 
submitting some pet for the inspection of a visiting friend, 
seem to be quite oblivious to the circumstance that the untor- 
tunate creature, not being at all used to the ordeal of exhibition, 
is pretty well frightened out of its wits by the process. 

For the show bench it is, of course, absolutely necessary 
that every animal competing shall have proper show manners, 
otherwise it will, and rightly, most certainly be handicapped 
\ in the judging. WJiere scores and perhaps 
hundreds of competing animals have to 
be considered, it is impossible for judges 

to w'aste time in coaxing refractory rfffi ^ 

animals into becoming behaviour. ? V 

The motto, then, for all owners of pets * 

is that the animal, bird, or even fish, 
must be rendered as tame as is possible. 

How is this to be done ? 

Most important is it that you shall, as 
much as can be managed, tend your pet / 

yourself. Feed it, and water it, and make 
it generally comfortable. As freely as is — 

advisable, you should handle the crea- 
turc, and smooth and stroke it. Talk to 
it, and if such a thing can be brought #t p . 

about, get it to answer you. These rules, 01800 

as you will understand, are quite general, 

and they must be applied w’ith special reservations and adap¬ 
tations to individual cases. But, anyw'ay, see to it that all 
your pets are tame. 


POISON FANGS. 


Not all snakes have poison fangs. And, fortunately enough 
for our outdoor investigators. Great Britain has only one 
poisonous snake w'hich is fitted w'ith poison fangs, namely, the 
viper or adder. 
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ceming the tongue of a snake we must hold over to form the 
subject of a subsequent paragraph. 

• * * 


THE u BOY'S OWN” PIGEON-LOFT. \ 

V.—THE TUMBLER. 


This i3 a capital pigeon for boys to keep. Tumblers are 
small birds, very neat and smart and active. That being so, 
they are eminently suited for the fancier who does not happen 
to have much space at his disposal. Then again, the tumbler 
is one of the most healthy and hardy of pigeons, and it does 
very well in an ordinary '* back-yard loft." 

Plenty of selection is offered to the prospective keeper of 
tumblers, long-faced, short-faced, or high-flying. Amongst 
others there are following kinds of the 


sketching, while with others the case is very much the reverse. 
And here I will at once administer a crumb of comfort to the 
fellows who really cannot draw well. For I venture to assert 
that the chief merit of the practice of sketching lies, in the 
majority of instances, not in the fact that the result is a capital 
drawing, but in the circumstance that sketching, no matter what 
the actual sketch is like, teaches you to observe. 

I remember reading the following wise remarks of that weil* 
known naturalist and writer, the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A. 

" If you want," said he, " an amusing illustration of how little 
we observe details, go out into your garden and try to sketch 
your home as it looks from there. When you come to put it 
down on paper, you will be astonished to discover the peculiarities 
which you never noticed before. You had no idea, for instance, 
that the ventilating-shaft had that elbow in it before it reaches 
the roof ; or you never noticed that one chimney had cowls of 
different shapes upon it, or that the Virginia creeper had grown 
from its main root far more to the left than to the right, 
for a reason that you can see now—that the farther it goes to 
the left the more southerly becomes its 


long-faced tumblers : Mottles, which 
have self-coloured bodies, with rosette 
marking on the shoulder mottled with 
white feathers ; Rosewings, like Mottles, 
but with no back markings; Bald- 
heads, with a white head, white ten 
outer flights and a white tail; Beards, 
with a white mark under the throat, 
called the beard or chuck, white outer 
flights and a white tail; Whitesides, 
with self-coloured bodies, usually red 
or yellow, white shoulders and flights i 
Selfs, which are blacks, whites, reds, 
and yellows; Muffles, of which 'there 
are a great number of practically the 
same colours and kinds as of the 
clean-legged tumblers. Perhaps, though, 
it is the clean-legged varieties that can 
be best recommended to boys. 

Concerning the high-flying tumbler, 
we may usefully and instructively quote 
an extract from an article written by" 
a high-flying tumbler expert in the 
■' ‘ Feathere World ' Year Book." He 
says: " Competition flying has got 

such a strong attraction for some 
fanciers that the natural 
stylish high-flying of these a 

birds is in danger of being ruoHTsX, 
lost through the craze for 
getting long time on the 
wing by being trained to 
fly in a mechanical way 
until the signal is given 
them to drop. 

" This is quite opposed j mf.Si-- 

to their natural style, which (it 
is a pretty butterfly action 
with the tail spread and 
flying high in the clouds if 
the weather is suitable, that 
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(Reproduced from “Pigeons.") 

The Long-faced Bald Tumbler. 


aspect. When you once have observed 
such details, y r ou never forget them 
again; and sketches are the best 
way of impressing them upon the 
mind." 

How often you have seen a primrose. 
And how often you have seen a snail. 
Could you, however, offhand draw a 
faithful picture of a primrose or of a 
snail ? Even if you can manage to set 
down on paper some kind of repre¬ 
sentation of either the flower or the 
mollusc, the probability is that it 
will be a very conventional image 
indeed. 

Once, however, you have sketched a 
primrose or a snail from life the details 
of its structure are yours, and you 
positively do know what a primrose or 
a snail is like. And as you go on 
sketching you will cultivate this power 
of absorbing detail, and from force of 
habit as a maker of sketches, you will 
soon come to intuitively fix all details in 
your mind, and that even though you 
are not at the moment intending to 
make a sketch at all. 

Many of our members possess a magni¬ 
fying-glass, an accessory with which all 
of you have been advised to provide 
yourselves. And when you are thinking 
of sketching something or other, do not 
forget to make sketches of interesting 
small objects as seen through your 
magnifying-glass. 

♦ * * 


f DWARF TREES. i| 


is a calm day or with a 

south wind. They will fly any time from four to eight hours, 
with an occasional longer fly. 

“ They" (particularly speaking of the West of England high¬ 
flying tumbler) ' * fly spontaneously for the pure love of it, and 
when flown in kits of twenty-five birds or upwards it is a real treat 
to see them gradually circling upwards with the sun flashing 
on their wings, and as they turn they look real little gems, 
until they eventually rise quite out of sight of the human eye. 

" In the loft also they are most attractive, being composed 
of such a great variety of colours and markings, bald heads in 
blacks, blues, mealy, chequer, red, and occasionally silvers, 
also badges in same colours, spangles in a variety of markings, 
and seifs in all colours—a varied selection to suit the most 
exacting fancier." 

There are at least a dozen specialist tumbler clubs in this 
country, some of which have a section for junior members. 

# * * 


UTILITY OF SKETCHING. 


Often previously in these pages I have referred to the utility 
of sketching. Some fellows of course are naturally good at 


Thirty, forty, or fifty years old, these miniature trees are 
commonly less than two feet in height. In some instances, 
indeed, they do not measure one foot high. As a rule they are 
known as Japanese dwarf trees, but, as a matter of fact, many 
of them come from China. The Chinese are amongst the most 
skilful gardeners in the whole world, and, possessed of plenty of 
time and very ample patience, they have for yearn been par¬ 
ticularly successful in the dwarfing of trees. For extra small 
specimens high prices are paid by the mandarins. 

The trees most usually subjected to the dwarfing process are 
the oak, pine, elm, chestnut, willow, apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
and almond. Just like the full-sized fruit-trees, these little ones 
may, at the proper season, be seen covered with bloom. Curi¬ 
ously enough, though, you may often notice a full-sized flower 
upon a dw r arfed plant. Perhaps you may have observed that 
the process of dwarfing is sometimes applied to heaths in this 
country. The reason for that is that the heath has naturally a 
small flower. Consequently, if the process of dwarfing fails to 
lessen the size of the flower, that fact does not so very much 
matter. 

There are two methods of dwarfing, which may be briefly 
explained as follows. A seed is sown in a small pot, or some¬ 
times in the empty rind of an orange. In either instance only a 
small quantity of mould is required to fill the receptacle, and 
from that small quantity not much nourishment is obtainable 
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by the plant, which tends to keep the plant 
small. In addition to that, the plants are 
wired, cramped, and twisted, so as to 
prevent natural growth, and the small 
branches are obstructed and confined by 
means of bamboo bands. In addition to 
keeping the trees small, a favourite device 
is to cause a tree of one kind to resemble 
as much as possible another kind. Thus 
an elm will be trained into the shape of 
an oak, or a plum made to resemble a 
weeping willow. 

The second method is to surround a 
branch of a fruit-tree with a ball of wet 
clay, wrapped round the part from w’hich 
the new year's growth will sprout. Out¬ 
side the clay is a mass of moss, kept 
always wet. Before long, small rootlets 
form, when the branch is severed just 
below the ball of clay, and it is planted 
in a pot only just large enough to 
hold it. 

Besides the varieties of trees above 
mentioned, there has of late years been a 
brisk demand for the dwarf banana, 
bamboo, maple, ivy, pomegranate, and 
jasmine. These tiny fruit-trees are often to be seen bearing 
a fair crop of fruit. 

By selecting plants that are naturally small, the process of 
dwarfing is much aided. Poor soil only is used. The least 
possible quantity of water is given to the plant, and it is fre¬ 
quently pruned. Add to those processes the additional item of 



A Dwarf Willow. 



Dwarf Pine. 


regular root-pruning, and you will understand how it is that a 
tree fully a quarter of a century old may be not twenty-four 
inches high. 


1 “T( 


TO SEE THE LIONS. 


-IONS.” ;[ 


“ Edward II in his turn ordered the 
Sheriffs of London to pay the keepers of 
the King's leopards sixpence a day for 
the sustenance of the leopards, and three¬ 
pence a day for the diet of the keeper. 
Later, in the reign of Henry VII, we find 
no less a person than a belted Earl and 
Constable of the Tower made keeper of 
the King's lions. This was John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, and he was allotted, with 
appointment, the salary of twelve pence 
per diem, and was in addition allowed 
sixpence a day for the feed of each 
beast. 

“ The menagerie at the Tower was long 
one of the sights of London. People from 
the country used to flock to see the 
strange beasts and especially the lions. 
This was the origin of a term which long 
survived its first meaning, and was applied 
to any new or remarkable 6ight. Thus 
people talked of going to London * to see 
the lions,’ meaning as often as not the 
smart persons riding and walking in 
Rotten Row, or in Pall Mall, or St. James's 
Street. 

“ A somewhat quaint notice appeared in the Sunday Times 
in 1827 regarding the Royal Menagerie, Tower of London:— 
‘ Few objects are calculated to throw a greater lustre on our 
national character, in an emulative point of view, than the 
splendid specimens of savage nature which the resources 
of Government have succeeded in collecting. Birds, Beasts 
and Reptiles, in endless variety, press on the spectators’ view; 
and lead them through a labyrinth of wonderment superior to 
any ever before exhibited.* ” 

Eight years later these ** birds, beasts and reptiles, in endless 
variety” were, happily for themselves, removed to Regent’s 
Park, and the King’s menagerie in the Tower of London was 
shut up. 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS. 


The November Field Club Competition has yielded very 
pleasing results, especially in regard to the Nature Drawing 
Section. D. C. Eyles wins the first prize with a capital pencil 
drawing of a horse, and, owing to the excellence of his work— 
a coloured drawing of Michaelmas Daisies—I am awarding a 
special prize of Seven Shillings and Sixpenceto Harold E. Riddell. 
The number of entries for this competition show’s that the Field 
Club is still a highly popular feature with readers, while there 
is abundant proof of the personal observation on the part of 
competitors on which we have always laid stress. The follow¬ 
ing is the Prize 


All of us are interested in the wonderful collection of animals 
that is in the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. The nucleus 
of this collection consisted of a number of lions and other beasts, 
w'hich, being in a poor and neglected condition, were, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, transferred to Regent's 
Park from the Tower of London. 

Recently I have been reading Major-General Sir George 
Younghusband’s fine book "The Tower from Within,” and 
from that highly informative work have taken the following 
extract:— 

” The Lion Tower was to the west of the Middle Tower, and 
was so called as it stood close to the Royal Menagerie. Edward 
VI built the Lion Tower, a menagerie then being considered 
one of the emblems of regal State. Henry I, indeed, had a 
private menagerie at Woodstock, where he kept ‘ lions, leopards, 
lynxes, and several other uncommon beasts.* These were 
afterwards removed to the Tower, where, it is mentioned, the 
King ordered the Sheriffs of London to supply fourpence a day 
for the maintenance of his white bear and his keeper. They 
were also to provide ' a muzzle and an iron chain to hold the 
said bear out of the w’ater.’ 

** It was also ordered that they should supply * a long cord 
to hold the said bear the time it was fishing in the 
Thames.* 

” Further they were instructed to build a small house in the 
Tower for the King’s elephant, and to make provision both 
for the beast and his keeper. 





A Dwarf Oak. 


Award :— 

Half-guinea 
Prize for Nature 
Note : Charles 

Mitchell, 118 
York Drive, Hynd- 
land, Glasgow. 
Half-guinea Prize 
for Nature Draw¬ 
ing : D. C. Eyles, 
383 Wim borne 
Road, Win ton, 
Bou rnemouth. 
Special Prize of 
Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence : Harold 
E. Riddell, 10 
Charlotte Terrace, 
Copenhagen Street, 
King's Cross, N. 

Extra Prizes of 
T h re e-an d-si x- 
penny Books: A. 
P. Chadwick, 47 
Brownsville Road, 
Heaton Moor, 
Stockport; Wil¬ 
liam Townsend, 
12 Paulton Square, 
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Chelsea, S.W. 3; A. F. Ellis, 142 Gaolgate Street, 
Stafford. 

Extra Prizes of Two-and-sixpenny Books : Cecilia Bedford, 
The Ryelands, Taynton, Glos.; Morris Solomon, 205 Newport 
Dwellings, Shaftesbury Avenue, VV.C. 1 ; Peter A. Acatos, 9 
Cossington Road, Westcliff-on-Sea ; Monica McClban Tindall, 
Uplands, Welwyn, Herts.; A. C. Lee, 89 Granville Road, 
Sheerness. 9 

Specially Commended: N. West, Peckham, S.E.; Harry 
Nicholl, Sowerby Bridge; T. J. Williams, Bexley; G. A. 
Whipple, Cambridge ; Albert Wilson, Washington, Co. Durham ; 
John Macdonald, Cambuslang; William J. Morris, Ramsey, 
I. of Man ; Archie Russell, Upper Edmonton ; James Holland, 
Ilford ; Helena de Castro, Pernambuco, Brazil; C. E. M. 
Moore, Clapham ; Gilbert B. Huggins, Norwich ; James Dyfcall, 
Great Yarmouth ; E. G. Toomer, Folkestone; B. Fothergil, 
Stafford; Dave Morgan, Clayton, Victoria, Australia; Jack 
Wilde, Southport; S. C. Woolford, Greenwich ; Douglas Dodds, 
Selkirk; G. A. W. Hall, Lisbon, Portugal; C. J. Wright, St. 
Mary Cray ; Frank Pullen, Leicester; Leonard Pring, Llwyny- 
pia ; William Ashley, Northwich ; Edgar Elvey, Leagrave ; 
Leslie Hayhoe, Bury St. Edmunds ; M. Kirshaw, Southport; 
Alfred Orton, Newbold Verdon ; Max Barbour, Dundee ; Edna 
Rose, Hoylake; Arthur B. Nicolson, Drumlithie; Ronald 
Ellis, Harthill; Correll Kyd, Guildford, West Australia ; Roland 
Bell, Holloway ; C. H. Pole, Natal; Arthur H. Dixon, Redland, 
Bristol. 


Queries and Answers. 

Harold Heatti. —Yonr suggestion fa one of great Interest. There are, however, 
various societies that concern themselves with the subject of the migration of 
birds. Should you wish to know more of the matter I would suggest your 
communicating with the Hon. Sec. of the Aberdeen University Bird-Migration 
Inquiry, the expenses of which association have been largely borne by a grant 
from the Carnegie Trustees. For dodges in relation to bird-watching you should 
read the earlier books written by the brothers Kearton. 

B. Nash. —You cannot do better than get the book on bird’s-nesting, published by 
Adlard & West Newman. Messrs Kelly & Co., City Road, London, have a. 
useful little book on birds’ eggs. 

R. K. N. B.—You will find all the information required in “The Insect Hunter’s 
Companion,” price ir. 6d., of Adlard & West Newman, Ltd., 23 Bartholomew 
Close, E.C. 1. There are sections dealing with Collecting and Rearing Larva, 
Beating, Sweeping, Pupa Digging, and so forth. 

W.E. Armstrong (Calcutta).—"The Fishing Gazette ” is the best paper to consult 
for your purpose and a query addressed to the Editor, and to be answered 
in the correspondence column of that journal, would bring you the very latest 
and most reliable information as to present time best places for trout fishing. 
" Angling for Game Fish,” price is. 9 d. f post free, from L. Upcott Gill, Ltd., 
Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, might be of service 
to you. 

W. Down. —Get a copy of “The Insect Hunter’s Companion,” price is. 6J., 
of Adlard 9 c West Newman, referred to above. It contains a section dealing 
with sugaring. 

Lsonard Davis.— Write Watkins 9 c Doncaster, 36 Strand, W.C. a, for their list of 
books. “The Botanical Magazine,” monthly, is what you want. Also “The 
Zoologist,” monthly, published by Adlard & West Newman, Ltd. ; see address 
above. 


WHAT TO DO s MARCH. 

I.—Remember that the possible activities of this 
month depend more than is usual on the state of the 
j; weather. If the season is backward, there will be 
i comparatively little doing. But if the weather is 
even fairly genial and open, then the field naturalist 
! should bestir himself, and at once get out apd about, 

; discovering for himself the evidences that nature is 
1 awake again from her winter’s sleep. 

| II.—Take note of the early nesters amongst birds. 

: Look in the main fork of a tree for the nest of the 

missel thrush ; in the same place and in the centre 
of thick bushes for that of the song thrush. The 
\\ blackbird builds in the middle of dense bushes, and 
; often in trained fruit trees. Peer into holes in walls 
for nests of the robin, and search the ivy that grows 
\; on the tree trunks. Hawthorn hedges and evergreens 
, provide the favourite building site of the long-tailed 
1 titmouse. As ever, take no more eggs than required 
i» for your collection and for legitimate exchange. 

III. —Watch the return to life, as it were, of the trees 
and shrubs. These are generally the earliest to flower. 
Specimens to look for and study a3 they progress are 

! the hazel and alder, with their catkins, also the poplar 
i and aspen, the sallow and the elm. Observe thoroughly 
! every botanical item that you can, for just now the 
j; subjects that offer are few, and you have time to 
master them in detail. 

IV. —Of flowers to find there are the celandine, 
anemone, primrose, coltsfoot, cowslip, daisy, dandelion. 
Prove for yourself the interesting fact that the colts 
foot produces flowers before it puts forth leaves. It 
is still early for many of the wild flowers, and cowslips, 
for instance, may still be rarities. Some time in the 

j; month dog-violets are sure to peep up somewhere or 
j! other. Endeavour to discover them as being the 
harbingers of the real spring. Hunting for wild 
flowers, even when they are still few, is well worth 
while. Get to know the likely places. On a country- 
. 1 side that is otherwise bare of blooms, you may thus 
discover some little nook that holds nearly every 
j blossom of the season. 

1 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 


In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P./* valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays mnst be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
’* Rambler/’ c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Streqt, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection: —Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes. botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-00mpasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: '* If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize/* 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price 34. post free. Suitable 
far wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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Our Open 


Column and Note 


Book. 


MOLES AND MOLESKINS. 

Most boys will be familiar with the 
sight of mole hills in the tields, if not with 
the mole itself, and as I have derived 
both pleasure and profit from making 
their acquaintance, perhaps there are 
many boys who would enjoy the hobby 
as much as myself. Moleskins are in 
great demand just now, fetching high 
prices, and mole hunting is a very fascin¬ 
ating hobby, while very few farmers object 
to this pursuit in their fields. 

Trapping will not appeal to the 44 sports¬ 
man," and although I have tried it I 
find it rather slow, and it is not always 
safe to leave traps about on other people’s 
land. As I have been fairly successful 
in my catches per¬ 
haps I may give 
others the benefit 
of my experience. 

Moles are easy to 
catch and put up 
hardly any fight 
for freedom, al¬ 
though they can 
make off pretty 
quickly, even in 
digging the run as 
they go. 

The best time 
for moleing is dur¬ 
ing a spell of dry 
weather, when they 
will be working 
near or on the 
surface, for when 
the ground is wet 
and very soft I 
have observed that 
they work much 
deeper and are not 
so easily tracked in 
their runs. A quiet 
still evening or 
early morning is 
the best time to hunt. Looking over 
the fields you can soon find a mole-" run," 
although at first you may pass over 
many without spotting them, for they 
do not ail show up with big earth 
heaps. 

If the " moler " looks well along near 
the hedges or close to ponds, a little ex¬ 
perience will soon teach him the runs 
which have been recently inhabited, the 
newly-heaved earth being easily dis¬ 
tinguished. It is now most essential to 
keep ears and eyes alert. Listen intently 
for the sound of grass roots being torn, 
a sound which you can easily mistake 
for something quite different. It is not 
so easy to spot the direction from 
which the sounds come and you may 
well think they are only three feet 
away when they are as far away as 
twenty. 

When you have traced where the sound 
comes from watch for the slightest surface 
movement which indicates where your 
mole is, and, stealthily moving up, dig 
your heel in the run about three inches 
behind him, for your quarry will probably 
try to retreat and this will prevent him. 
Quickly tear up the ground and grab the 
mole the moment you see him, putting 


him hors de combat with a sharp knock 
on the toe of your boot. If it is your 
first hunt you can learn how quickly he 
can make his way into the earth by 
holding his tail and allowing him to give 
you an exhibition of his burrowing 
powers. 

When I reach home I skin my catch 
at once, stretching the skins, fur down¬ 
wards, by tacking them on a board ; then 
having cleaned off any flesh adhering, 
I brush them over with a strong solution 
of alum and place the board for a few 
days in the sun, after which they are 
ready for sale. Perhaps some other 
readers of the “ B.O.P." can tell how best 
to soften skins. 

L. Scott-Brown. 


WILD ANIMAL AUTOGRAPHS. 

One of the latest ideas for the nature 
lover is the forming of a collection of wild 
animal footprints. These records are 
easy to secure and, in getting them, a 
great deal is learned about the habits of 
the creatures. The apparatus required 
is very simple. Get a shallow box, one 
of those in which sweets arc packed will 
do quite well, and press into this soft clay 
or putty. This substance should be just 
firm enough to retain any impression that 
is made upon it. A small test may be 
arranged by inducing a dog or a cat to 
jump on the surface, when a very perfect 
animal autograph will be the result. 

In the hunt for wild animal autographs 
a certain amount of caution is required. 
The box for gathering the impression 
must be sunk into the soil, the edges 
being covered with earth. In this way 
any suspicion of a trap, such as w’ould 
scare away the creatures, will be avoided. 
Nearly all animals have regular 44 runs," 
and these can be plainly seen in the grass. 
Rabbits, hares, rats, mice, and weasels 
have a habit of following their special 
tracks, and to get an autograph it is only 
needful to sink your box in the little path. 


Leave for a few hours, preferably over a 
night, and some fine footprints will have 
been recorded. 

Other creatures are more shy, and it is 
needful to offer some bait to induce them 
to give you an autograph. A little milk 
in a tin lid, a small amount of grain, or 
even plain salt, wall attract many nervous 
animals, such as hedgehogs, dormice, etc. 
In these cases it is just as well to prepare 
several boxes and surround the dainty 
with them so that the creatures simply 
have to stand on the surface in order 
to feast. In this way the most timid 
44 beasties " may be made to record their 
footprints. 

When the impressions have been se¬ 
cured the clay or putty is simply dried 
in a slow oven until it is hard. The 
animal autographs are then quite per¬ 
manent, ready for naming and placing 
in the collection. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 


44 Habit " is hard to overcome. If 
you take off the first letter it does not 
change 44 abit." If you take off another, 
you still have a 44 bit " leffc. If you take 
off still another, the whole of 44 it 44 
remains. If you take another, it is not 
44 1 44 totally used up. All of which shows 
that, if you wish to be rid of a 44 habit, 44 
you must throw it off altogether. 

♦ * * 

When all is done, learn this, my son. 
Not friend, nor skill, nor wit at will. 
Nor ship nor clod, but only God 
Doth all in all. 

(Thomas Tusscr.) 
* * ♦ 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

In response to numerous requests from 
readers we are commencing a new series 
of Draughts problems. No. i occurred 
in actual play and was prettily forced by 
a well-known player, Mr. W. D. Ben- 
stead. The solution to this problem wall 
appear in next month's number of the 
44 B.O.P.' 4 


Problem No. 1 . 
BLACK. 



WHITE. 


White to move and win in three moves. 



A Two-hours’ Catch of Moles. 
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N. Armltage. —The subject was dealt with in a series of articles 

fcy the Rev. A. N. Malan in our eighth volume, that is, in 
rne November and December parts for 1885 and the January 
part for 1886, under the title of " British Pebbles, where 
and how to find and how to cut and polish them." The 
articles were illustrated, and, among other illustrations, was 
a plate in colours of specimens all collected and polished 
by Dr. Malan. This is the compietest description of the 
processes within our knowledge. 

A. Cushing.—All your coins are worth the nearest British coin 
of the same size. There are none worth noting. A Chinese 
coin with a square hole in it is called a cash. 

H. Brough. —1. No Irish pennies of George the Second ; it 
may be a halfpenny and worth sixpence. 2. George the 
Third farthing 1775, worth threepence. 3. Hong Kong cent 
1901, current. 4. Guernsey eight doubles, worth threepence. 

L. G. —Address the Hon. Secretary, Amateur Camping Club, 

4 New Union Street, Moorgate Street, London, E.C., who 
will be pleased to answer your queries. 

T. Bowyer. —The coin is a pistol or pistole ; it should be gold 
and was worth sixteen shillings ; the lettering means Louis 
the Fourteenth, By the Grace of God King of France and 
Navarre. There seems to be an error in your measurement 
of the thickness ; but in all other respects the description 
is correct. 

A. A. Overholt. —For fretwork patterns to be sent abroad 
write to Messrs. Melhuish & Co. Ltd., Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C. 

R. H. Griffith. —Goldbeater’s skin and other materials for ex¬ 
periments can be obtained from Griffin & Co., Sardinia 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

O. Warner. —There is much about Lundy Island and references 

to books about it, in John Presland’s " Lynton,” published 
by Chatto & Windus, St. Martin's Lane. J. R. Chanter's 
" Lundy Island " was published in 1877. 

M. B. R. and L. L.— 1. The foreign coins are worth about a half¬ 

penny each ;• you can tell the face value of foreign copper 
coins by their size. The third of a farthing is a genuine 
coin and is used chiefly in Malta, and the half-farthing is 
genuine for use in Ceylon. The three-halfpenny piece was 
coined for use in the West Indies. 2. " Eggs of the Native 
Birds of Britain," published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
gives all the eggs natural size and correctly coloured from 
photographs in an existing collection. 

W. P. Drummond.— If you wish to become an analytical chemist 
your first step should be to ■write to R. B. Pilcher, Esq., 
Registrar and Secretary, Institute of Chemistry, 30 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1, and obtain from him particulars of the 
necessary examinations, &c. 


J. A. Parker. —It is a Dublin token for a penny, and now worth 
sixpence. The reference in the inscription is to Luke xx. 25, 
to which you should have referred, as the lettering is clear 
enough. 

R. E. Farmer. —For information as to the forestry scheme apply 
to the Secretary, Board of Agriculture, Whitehall ; or 
perhaps Dr. A. W. Borthwick, Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, Edinburgh, might be of assistance to you. 

E. W. Morse. —There is no book on cocker spaniels. Write to 
Exchange and Mart, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, for 
their list of books, and in it you will find some on dogs and 
pigeons that will probably suit your purpose. 

E. C. J. —Either term is correct, but " let " is the more often 
used. 

A. Barker. —(1) The crown piece of 1896 is worth seven shillings. 
Many crown pieces have the " Decus et tutamen " round 
their edges. (2) The globe fish is Tetrodon lagoccphalus. 
It is blue above and silvery below, and the gullet is dilatable 
into a spherical shape. The eyes are well back, the nostrils 
are distinct, and the beak is divided by a suture. (3) There 
are not only the Ten-week Stock, the Night-scented Stock 
and the Virginia Stock, but the Brompton Stock, the 
German Stock, the Cape Giant Stock and the Wallflower- 
leaved Stock. (4) The former inhabitants of Virginia were 
American Indians, and the early colonists and their descend¬ 
ants have followed European fashions. There has been no 
national dress of Virginia. '(5) The author of " The Swiss 
Family Robinson " and its sequel " Willis the Pilot " was 
the German writer Joachim Heinrich Kampe. 

E. S. —Go to the public library and ask to see " The Student's 
Handbook of the University and Colleges of Oxford," and 
the similar book for Cambridge and the calendars of the 
other universities. 

E. P. (Worcester) . —The coin is a Charles the Second farthing, 
and is probably too much worn to be worth more than three¬ 
pence. 

H. E. Evans. —Write to Exchange and Mart t Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, for list of books on boat-building 
and their present prices. 

J. H.—The half-farthing and half-dime are worth twopence each ; 
and a “ Queen Victoria coin of Hanover " is merely a medal 
struck in 1837 when the Duke of Cumberland wanted to be 
King of England and had to go to Hanover. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked " Correspondence .” As space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered, 
Correspomlents are reminded that, owing to the ** B.O.P,” going to press some 
time in advance of publication, replies must necessarilv be held over some uechs. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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IN GOOD FORM. 

Uncle : “ Glad to see you, Rupert. Now tell me all about 
yourself. What form are you in, old boy ? " 

Fat Boy (having dinner) : “ Well, uncle, not so bad, I think. 
I can generally manage a couple of eggs, two sausages or kidneys, 
some marmalade, and two cups of coffee for breakfast. I always 
have a little luncheon, any amount of roast beef or mutton for 
dinner, and I generally look in at the confectioner’s in the after¬ 
noon, and invariably wind up with a good supper. What do you 
think of that ? ” 

Disappointed and misunderstood, uncle subsides, and thinks 
it best to make no comments. 

* * a 

JUST A HINT. 

Some time ago, in a certain engineering shop, a boy who was 
not very fond of work was taken on as an apprentice. The fore¬ 
man, who was very severe on lazy lads, had heard that this boy 
was not very willing to work, so he kept a stricter watch on him 
than usual, and gave him harder tasks to perform than he other¬ 
wise would have done. 

One day the apprentice, tired of having to work so hard, went 
up to the foreman and said : 

“When I came here, sir, did I give you my name as 
Thompson ? ’* 

“ Yes, you did," said the foreman. “Why ? ** 

“ Oh," said the youth, “ I thought perhaps I had said Samson/* 

* * * 

DIDN’T REACH TO H. 

The young tenor had been asked to favour the company with 
a song, and responded with an interpretation of “ Happy be Thy 
Dreams,** in which the singer’s antipathy to the letter H was 
painfully manifest. 

“ I say, young man,’* said a blunt old chap after the singer 
had finished, “ you didn’t sound a single H, and the song is 
full of 'em.’* 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,’’ replied the vouug man, with freezing 
dignity, “ you are mistaken ; the notes on the pianner don’t go 
any 'igher than G.*' 

* * * 

“LET HIM CHANGE!” 

It was the local annual grand pantomime, and the usual 
“ galaxy of stars *’ were doing their bit. In one scene, the 
villain of the piece, made up to look as fierce as possible, was 
threatening the innocent heroine with all sorts of fates. He was 
an able actor, but not much in the way of looks. 

“ Ha, you change countenance! ’’ cried the girl triumphantly, 
as she retorted that her “ Br-r-ave lover would save her.’* 

At once a voice came from the gallery : 

“ Then, for mercy's sake, miss, don't stop him 1 ** it said. 
“ Let him change ! ’’ 


HIS PART. 

The Frenchman had been presented to the Mayor of the town 
in which he had recently come to reside. 

“ Ah, sure, permit me ze honour of giving you my felicitations, 
and to your talented family likewise. Ze music it ees a beautiful 
gift, and I hope to have ze honour of harking one day to your 
pairformance.'* 

“ Pardon, m'sieur,’’ said the mystified magnate, “you are mis¬ 
taken. I know nothing whatever of music." 

“ Ah, but zat is vot you call your hang-back—your modiste. 
I haf hear it several couples of times zat your vife plays ze first 
violin, and zat you play ze second fiddle to ’er." 

* * * 

A DEEP ONE. 

During a recent football match between two works’ teams, 
one of the visitors’ players was brought down heavily. The 
ground was in a soft state, and upon rising the player was seen 
to carefully examine the ground where he had fallen. 

This aroused the curiosity of some of the home team's sup¬ 
porters, one of whom evidently worked within a hundred yards 
of a drilling shop, as he was heard to yell out : 

“ Hast tha’ made a counter-sunk hoil, lad ? ** 

* * * 

BROUGHT TO BOOK. 

A lady, who assisted at a ragged school, was one day going 
home when she saw one of her pupils slapping and banging a 
smaller boy. 

“ Why, Harry," she exclaimed, “ what are you doing that 
to little Billy for ? ** 

“ He said I had a face like a chimpanzee three years ago/* 
replied the boy. 

“ But why are you hitting him for it now ? " said the astonished 
lady. 

“ I never seed a picture of one till yesterday," repi^d the 
boy. 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but wnere they are selected, the source must be stated. Stories for 
this page, which must be submitted on or hetore the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competition*, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, *’ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouvcrie Street, London, E.C. 4, and 
mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month's prize is George M. Bell, Peng- 
wem Parade, Parkgate, Cheshire, for the Storyette entitled 44 In 
Good Form." 


Printed lor the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spotliswoodc % Ballantyne & Co. Ltd. t Colchester, London and Eton . 
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(Serial Story.) 

Sabre and Spurs! 

A Tale of the Light Dragoons. 

By D. H. PARRY, 

Author of " Kit of the Carabineers." " For Glory and Renown." etc. 

v 

(Illustrated by Arch. Webb.) 

CHAPTER VII. 

"FOR BRAVERY IN THE FIBLD!" 

to make a fire for Cornet Hawke, some of the party rode 
in, and Jack heard them calling one to another as they 
rummaged a roofless barn. 

It w r as a new experience to be hunted by eight men 
with drawn swords, and Jack pulled his own out of its 
scabbard and tried to size things up. 

Where the picket had gone to he could form no idea, and 
still looked upon it as some blunder of Monty Hawke’s, 
not knowing that the very despatch he himself had 
carried had caused Sir Stapleton Cotton to send his 
outlying cavalry off post haste in the direction of the 
enemy. 

He pictured his comrades riding two and two along the 
straight road back to Zafra by which he had galloped, and 
all his energies were devoted to the best way of following 
the same road for the second time that night. 

That Kitten could outstrip those heavily accoutred 
Frenchmen he had not a doubt, but he had seen their 
long fusils, carried butt forward, on their right sides, and 
a ball from one of them would be sufficient to bring him 
down. 

Still, risks existed to be taken, and, with a w’hispered 
word to the chestnut, he swung his right leg clear and dis¬ 
mounted with great care. 

The night was still, and the slightest noise might betray 
his whereabouts before he had reconnoitred. It was no 
easy matter to reach the earthen floor of the cottage, a 
drawn sabre in his hand and a carbine slung to the swivel 
of his chest belt, but he managed it without so much as a 
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ITHOUT a moment’s hesitation 
Jack crouched down over his 
holsters, and rode Kitten into 
the empty cottage. The top 
of the door scraped his pouch 
belt, and, as he turned her 
head round in the narrow space, her 
croup sent the candlestick crash¬ 
ing to the floor, and the light went 
out. 

Luckily the cottage was on the 
shadow side of the street, and it being the last place in 
the world where one might expect to find a mounted man, 
he saw the French dragoons flash by, led by a young 
officer—and counted eight of them. 

He had time to mark the whisk of the black horse-tails 
on their helmets and the straight white plumes they wore, 
and to see the numbers on their green saddle-cloths, which 
told him that they belonged to the 17th Dragoons. 

The last man could not have gone half a dozen lengths 
past his hiding-place, when he heard an order given and 
the party rein in. 

“ The rascal has not taken the road, that is certain,” 
cried their officer. ” He is somewhere close under our 
noses. Do not fire, for fear of alarming the picket which 
we saw move off, but search the place thoroughly, and 
don’t be afraid to use your swords.” 

There being a little distance up the street the remains 
of a farmyard, one half of whose double door had been used 
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spur chinking, and gluing himself* to the doorpost he 
peeped round it. 

The young dragoon officer, his back turned towards him, 
was sitting impatiently on his horse in the middle of the 
road, as his men came filing out of the farmyard one after 
another. 

" There is nothing in there, mon lieutenant ” said one 
of them, " except the rats. We have searched every 
cranny." 

" Peste! He must be somewhere ! " cried the officer. 
" I was not half a dozen lengths behind him when he turned 
the corner. Let us ride to the end of the street, divide into 
two parties, and work round by the backs of the houses ; 
we are then bound to discover him." 

As Jack’s ears caught the speech an inspiration came 
to him. Ten yards away on the opposite side of the road 
the moonlight showed him the big half door lead¬ 
ing into the barn yard which they had already 
searched. They would not look for him again in 
that place, and could he but reach it unnoticed 
he had only to wait until they rode away. 

“ Now, Kitten, we'll steal a march on the 
beggars," he whispered, 
and taking her by the 
bit reins, with his eyes 
on the retiring figures 
and his heart in his 
mouth, he led the mare 
across the street. 

Not a man of the 
searchers thought of 
looking behind them, and 
fortune seemed to favour 
the young corporal, who 
drew a deep breath of 
relief as he passed through 
the half door unseen. 

The next moment he 
knew that he had run 
into the very mouth of 
the lion's den, the lion 
being nothing less than 
a dragoon of the search 
party who had lingered 
in the barn yard to water 
his horse at the well. 

“ Ha, coquin I You will not escape me a second time," 
he cried, for it was the same vidette Jack had passed at 
the lane end, and, as he lifted up a shout of alarm, he made 
a vicious thrust across his bridle arm. 

Luckily he had misjudged his distance in the moonlight, 
and Jack leapt in before he could recover his weapon. 
The curved sabre cut deep through the trooper's white 
gauntlet, so that the long sword fell from the man's 
fingers and dangled by the leather knot from his severed 
wrist. 

" Sapristi / " groaned the dragoon, hunching forward 
over the white sheepskin that covered his saddle, and with 
a dig of his spurs he leapt his horse out into the street. 

" This way, this way 1 " he shouted, but his first alarm 
had already been heard and understood, and as Jack 
sprang on to Kitten's back he heard the man's comrades 
returning as hard as they could gallop. 

A glance round tl*e bam showed him that the place 
was a cul-de-sac. He must not be caught there, and he, 
too, rode into the street. 

The way by which he had hoped to escape was barred, 
and, as they lifted up a yell of exultation at sight of him, 
he turned Kitten's head in the other direction and gave 
her a squeeze with his knees. There was nothing for it 
now but to take the way by the marsh, but as he reached 
the angle of the cottage the jingle of stirrups and scabbards 
made him again change his course. 

This time it was a whole troop of dragoons that came 
trotting up the hill, and with a whistle of disappointment 
and dismay Jack took the left-hand fork and rode for 
his life. 


The other men of his squadron had told him, when he 
joined, that the French cavalry had overrun Spanish 
Estremadura so long that they knew every lane and 
valley of that dreary plateau land, where one might ride 
a whole day and not encounter a dwelling or a single 
living being. Hence, patrol work was doubly difficult, 
and the greatest caution had to be observed, yet here was 
he flying like the wind in the direction of the enemy, as he 
thought. 

Sometimes the road dipped, and for a moment he lost 
sight of his pursuers, but it was only for a moment, for a 
corporal of Light Dragoons riding alone could be nothing 
less than a bearer of despatches, and despatches were to 
be intercepted at all costs. 

How to outride those tenacious green coats, give them 
the slip, and double back on his tracks was the problem that 

pulsed in Jack's brain, 
and, think as he might, 
he could find no solution, 
for the road carried him 
through a little gorge 
with rising ground on 
either hand, until, at 
the end of a mile and a 
half, he came out on to 
the upland once more. 

The moon was sinking 
now, and to his dismay it 
showed him both to right 
and left the unmistakable 
glint of moving steel. 
In each case it was some 
distance off, but inevit¬ 
able capture loomed be¬ 
fore his eyes, unless he 
could gain a little rise 
about a mile ahead which 
seemed to be covered 
with trees. 

Turning round in his 
saddle, he saw that the 
young lieutenant, who 
was very well mounted, 
had gained upon him 
considerably. The rest 
were just coming over 
the hill-top, nearly a quarter of a rnile behind, but the 
lieutenant meant business, and a pistol bullet spurted 
up the road beside him, a great deal too close to be 
pleasant. 

" Two can play at that game," Jack thought, and wrench¬ 
ing the mare on to her haunches, he pulled her head round. 
" Stand, Kitten ! " he said, and bringing his carbine up 
to the shoulder he fired between the mare's ears. 

The lieutenant's black horse instantly turned a somer¬ 
sault, and flung its rider on to the road, where he lay face 
downwards, stunned no doubt, and Jack continued his 
way with a wary eye on the little glittering points on 
either flank, greatly relieved that they had not heard the 
shots. 

Under the sinking moon the wooded hill in front of him 
loomed a black line, and far beyond it were the peaks of 
the Sierra Morena. 

A faint cry from the rear told him that the French 
troopers had seen their officer fall, and though he might 
have turned now and made a detour, tihat would have 
meant inevitable capture. There was nothing for it but 
to lose himself in the trees, and in a few minutes the game 
little chestnut was breasting the slope. 

'* We’ll dodge them yet, my beauty," he laughed, 
when, to his dismay, two mounted figures rode out of the 
bushes into the centre of the track, and he saw the gleam 
of a carbine barrel. 

Already he had shortened his reins, meaning to leap the 
brawling watercourse by the roadside, when, instead of the 
report, an English voice hailed him, and Joe Hatchett 
shouted : " Save us, if it isn't Master John I " 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
XVI.—An Outrider Canoe, Pacific Islands* 
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** What on earth are you doing here, Joe ? ” cried the 
corporal, as he reached the patrol and pulled,up. 

44 Why, I don't rightly know, for they don’t tell us any¬ 
thing,” replied Hatchett; 44 but the picket was called 
in at one o’clock to join the squadron, and we’re all up 
in the wood. Yon figures over there are Le Marchant's 
Heavies, they say, and that other lot yonder are the Twelfth 
and Fourteenth of our brigade. All the cavalry's out, and 
we’re going to see some fun.” 

Jack told the troop sergeant of his adventure, and they 
kept a sharp eye on the road by which he had escaped, 
but the French dragoojts showed no more that night, and 
when Jack took his jiface in the squadron, he found the 
men standing dismounted by their horses in the shadow 
of the beech trees. 

By the time the grey dawn broke Kitten’s flanks had 
ceased to heave; and when the word was given to mount and 
ride forward, the regiment emerged on the crest of the hill 
in full view of the plain below, with the old town of Llerena, 
gleaming in the sunrise, four miles off. On the plain before 
them some squadrons of French cavalry were wheeling, 
and as they formed up the rising sun glinted on their 
brass helmets. 

44 I should like to have a cut at those fellows,” grinned 
Joe Hatchett, tightening one of his cloak straps. 

44 And I think you will have your wish,” said Lieutenant 
Tomkinson, who overheard him. 44 Old Soult is hurrying 
up to relieve Badajos, as he thinks, but he is a day behind 
the fair. That dark mass you can see in front of our right 
over yonder is D'Erlon’s infantry and I believe those 
horsemen are Lallemand's Brigade. Take a look through 
my glass, corporal, and see if you can recognise any of 
your friends last night.” 

Jack focussed the field telescope and at once identified 
the 17th Dragoons by their rose-coloured revers and green 
collars, and alongside them was ranged another dragoon 
regiment with facings of pale orange. Some green-coated 
chasseurs, with flat-topped shakos, completed this brigade, 
and he saw the French general and his staff looking up at 
them through their own glasses. 

Changing the direction of his telescope he saw the yellow 
collars and cuffs of our own Twelfth Lights, who with the 
Fourteenth were working towards them on the left, and there 
was a magnetic feeling in the air as of something about to 
happen. It was visible in the faces of his comrades, and 
even the horses seemed to be on the qui vive. 

44 I fancy Sir Stapleton means to let us loose on* those 
gentry on the plain,” said Mr. Tomkinson, as he replaced 
the glass in its case. 

The words had scarcely left his lips when a whisper ran 
through the ranks, followed by the command— 44 Draw 
swords !—March I ” 

The curved sabres flashed like a 
ripple of silver as they left their 
scabbards, and at the word 
44 Trot 1 ” the three squadrons 
which composed the regiment 
passed down the /nill with a 
musical jingle of bits and stirrup 
irons. 

At the bottom of the slope was 
a low stone wall, and as they 
reached it some one shouted, 

" Over, Sixteenth ! — Charge ! ” 

And, taking the wall in line in 
perfect order, the regiment got 
into its stride with a ringing 
cheer. 

There was a look of terror in 
Monty Hawke’s eyes as Jack saw 
his side face for an instant, for the 
line of galloping men was behind 
him, but his horse was not afraid, 
even if he were. And then Jack 
forgot everything in the wild en¬ 
thusiasm of his first action as the 
ringing hoofs tore up the turf. 


and they drew nearer and nearer to the enemy, who had 
also got the word. 

When they were scarcely a dozen lengths from the on¬ 
coming line of green coats, a lusty yell made Jack and Joe 
glance to their right, in time to see a surge of scarlet horse¬ 
men debouch from an olive wood and hurl themselves 
against the left wing of the advancing French. It was our 
5th Dragoon Guards, whom Le Marchant had brought round 
the hill unobserved, and Anson's Brigade answered them 
with a British cheer. 

44 There go the 4 Green Horse ’!—Don't let them have 
it all! ” shouted a sergeant of B troop, and Jack felt a 
jar right up to his shoulder as he crossed blades with a big 
dragoon, whose pale orange facings they afterwards found 
belonged to the 29th Regiment. 

There was one mad minute which remained a confused 
jumble in Jack's memory, all he could recall being a con¬ 
stant succession of fierce faces glaring at him from under the 
crested helmets, and as one vanished another one took his 
place. He saw that-his own sabre had turned red, and he 
remembered slicing off the brass comb from a French 
helmet, whose wearer was so astonished at the terrific noise 
it made that he promptly tumbled off his horse, thinking 
himself killed. 

Jack had scarcely recovered his sword when he saw three 
dragoons attacking Joe Hatchett, and rushed to his aid. 
A point in the back of the first brought him reeling over his 
cantle, and a slashing blow at the second quickly put the 
man out of action, Joe himself disposing of the third by 
a quick thrust under his right arm as he raised himself in 
his stirrups for a smashing blow. 

44 Bravo, Joe ! ” shouted the corporal. 44 Come on— 
Right shoulders forward 1 Into them. Sixteenth! ” And 
the game little chestnut mare needed no urging, but fought 
and squealed her way into the very centre of the enemy’s 
ranks, where the French dragoons were wedged tightly 
knee to knee by the pressure of the charge of the 44 Green 
Horse.” 

Behind Jack streamed the Blue Dragoons, with sifeh 
a roar of fierce shouting and such a flourish of those 
wicked bright blades that the enemy went to the right¬ 
about, and galloped, a disorganised mob, towards the 
rear. 

It had been the sight of Anson’s Light Dragoons appar¬ 
ently unsupported on the rising ground that had tempted 
General Lallemand into a trap, for Count D’Erlon, who 
commanded Soult's force at Llerena, had been withdrawing 
the cavalry back on to the town, when Lallemand, who was 
an old dragoon, asked permission to dust our jackets, and 
in the end burnt his own fingers badly. 

For a couple of miles we chased the flying squadrons, our 
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sabres flashing out of the dust cloud, but unfortunately, 
about half-way across the plain there suddenly yawned 
a formidable ditch, behind which Lallemand’s dragoons 
halted and reformed. 

So far the whole thing had been done at top speed and in 
full view of D’Erlon's infantry, and Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
having no aide-de-camp available at that moment, was 
obliged to gallop himself from regiment to regiment with 
orders for them to push on. 

It was at that moment that Montagu Hawke, with a 
rein in each hand, managed to pull his eager charger up at 
last, on the very brink of the ditch, and two men of the 
17th Dragoons, who had not passed the obstacle, turned in 
pursuit of him. He heard them coming, and with a squeal 
of terror spurred along the front of the right and left 
squadrons of the Sixteenth, which were re-forming after 
the scurry of the charge, and Jack saw that in another 
minute there would be a vacancy for a cornet in B 
troop. 

" Hang it all 1 " he muttered between his teeth. " Worm 
as he is, I can't see him cut down like this ! " And darting 
forward from his place in the ranks he shot like a thunder¬ 
bolt in the wake of the two pursuers. 

" My word ! that fellow rides like a centaur ! ” cried 
Captain Murray, who had command of the regiment that 
day in the absence of the colonel. “ Who is he ? Look 
at that ! " 

With every bound the chestnut mare was overhauling 
the green coats, and as she carried her master between 
them the onlookers lifted up a great shout, for with a cut 
to right and left the rescuer toppled the two men out of 
their saddles, and went careering on with a riderless 
horse on either side of him. 

He grasped the reins of one and rode back to the troop 
with his capture, but Montagu Hawke continued his mad 
gallop, unconscious that the danger was passed, until, seeing 
a gap in the squadrons, he turned his mount into it and 
rode to the rear. 

No one took any notice of his action, as everyone saw 
that his new laced jacket was covered with blood, but Sir 
Stapleton, who came up at that moment and had witnessed 
the whole thing, repeated the captain's question. 

" Who is that brave fellow ? " he exclaimed, and a dozen 
voices replied, “ Corporal Thoroughgood, sir." 

"If he were in my regiment he would be Sergeant 
Thoroughgood to-night! " said the general, loud enough 
for them all to hear. 

But there are things of more pressing importance than 
the individual gallantry of a humble non-commissioned 


officer, and the cavalry commander instantly ordered 
the squadrons to advance up a lane which would bring 
them against the left flank of the disorganised French, 
who, like the Sixteenth, had been spectators of Jack's 
prowess. 

In a moment they were galloping forward again, sup¬ 
ported by the other regiments of the brigade, and they 
drove the dragoons so close to the town that one of our 
own officers was actually killed within it. 

Gallant old D’Erlon, seeing that things were going 
very badly with his horsemen, ordered a few rounds of 
artillery to cover their retreat, anc^fche word was given for 
us to retire on Villa Franca again, which we did with very 
slight loss, taking with us the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
17th Dragoons, three other officers, and 132 rank and file 
with their horses, who were afterwards escorted prisoners 
to Elvas in Portugal by the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

They found Cornet Hawke getting his arms into the 
tight sleeves of his jacket, and looking none too pleased 
with the world in general, as the regimental surgeon packed 
up his panniers again. 

" Hullo, Hawke !—Much hurt ? " sang out Lieutenant 
Tomkinson. 

" No, not a great deal," stammered Montagu in a shame¬ 
faced manner. 

" Hasn’t a scratch on him, fortunately," laughed the 
doctor. " It was some other poor fellow’s gore that 
drenched him to the shirt." 

Jack and Joe exchanged a glance as Hawke mounted his 
horse, full of eagerness now that they were turning their 
backs on the enemy. 

" You've got to thank the corporal here for your life," 
said the lieutenant. " A couple of horse-lengths and you'd 
never have seen old England again." 

Cornet Hawke rode up close to the corporal, who alone 
heard his words. 

" We'll cry quits over your insolence at the picket, 
Thoroughgood," he said in a low voice ; " but I warn you to 
watch your behaviour in the future, or there'll be a court 
martial on the line of march." 

" Very well," replied Jack in the same tone. " But 
remember this, Monty Hawke, your commission will not 
save you if you show the white feather again. Play the 
man if you know how, and spare me your airs and graces, 
for I am in no mood to put up with them." 

Hawke changed colour but said nothing, and he was the 
only member of B troop who did not rejoice when it came 
out in orders next morning that Corporal John Thorough- 
good was promoted sergeant for bravery in the field. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WITH THE “ SIXTEENTH M AT SALAMANCA. 


OURTEEN mounted men had 
escaped from Badajos before 
we stormed it, and some of 
them reaching Marshal Soult, 
he learned that he was too 
late to save the garrison. 
Consequently, he fell back, 
and Wellington marched 
north against Marmont, 
leaving Hill to attack the 
forts of Almarez. 

The campaign of 1812, 
which had opened so 
auspiciously with our capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos, brought Wellington's generalship into full play. 
One must remember that he had only 60,000 men, in¬ 
cluding Portuguese and Spaniards, and there were five 
French armies in Spain at that time. 

Marmont had 50,000 tried soldiers under his command, 
Soult in Andalusia mustered 58,000, Souchet held the 
eastern provinces with 50,000 more, and Souham was in 


the north with 10,000, while the Army of the Centre, 
grouped about Madrid, numbered another 15,000. 

The Spanish forces at that time were contemptible, and 
save for the roving bands of guerillas, who made brigand 
warfare on the French, they were rather a hindrance than 
a help. 

After a few weeks spent in cantonments to rest and re¬ 
fit, orders were given for the Army to move, and the Regi¬ 
ment found itself in the centre column as they marched on 
three roads. The rains were over, and they turned out at 
half-past two in the morning to avoid the extreme heat of 
the day. 

The scene was of great interest to Jack and Joe as they 
watched the 1st Hussars of the King's German Legion 
moving off at the head of the column in their blue uniforms 
laced with yellow and their braided pelisses dangling from 
the left shoulder. After them swung the famous Light 
Division, among which the dark green uniforms of the 95th 
were conspicuous, the red coats of the 43rd and 52nd follow¬ 
ing them. Then came their own turn, after the 12th Light 
Dragoons had trotted past, but the dust they raised soon hid 
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the rest of the column, which consisted of the 5th and 4th 
Divisions, General Bock's Heavy Cavalry, and the reserve 
ammunition rumbling in the rear. 

Now and then an aide-de-camp galloped past, and every¬ 
one was in high feather ; the corn yellowing in the parched 
fields that stretched on either side of the road, here and 
there the white campanile of some red-roofed monastery 
crowning a neighbouring hill, and with every league the sky 
growing bluer. 

“ This is sunny Spain at last, Joe,” said Jack. ” But did 
you ever see anything like the dust ? ” 

It rose high in the air where the cavalry marched, it 
got into eyes and mouths, and their jackets were white with 
it, and a dense cloud choked them as Sir Stapleton Cotton 
and his staff cantered forward towards the head of the 
column. 

It was a relief when they came to the Agueda, and the 
horses slanted out their necks and drank greedily as they 
passed through the fords. Sharp watch was kept, and for 
three days the columns continued their march, until on the 
16th, when they had covered two leagues, there was a little 
crackle of carbine fire ahead, and 
they knew that the 1st Hussars 
had sighted the enemy at last. 

They soon drove in the two 
French squadrons which were 
watching the road by which the 
centre column advanced, and 
standing in their stirrups, the two 
friends saw the 1 ith Light Dragoons 
join in from the left column, and 
the 14th with their orange facings 
from the right, and Major Bull's 
horse artillery guns rattle up and 
open fire. 

After a little while the enemy’s 
horsemen withdrew, and we 
bivouacked a league from Sala¬ 
manca. Marmont left a garrison 
in the forts which commanded the 
bridge when he retired, and when 
Wellington entered the city next 
morning the inhabitants gave him 
a great reception. 

Several times as he pencilled 
orders on his sabretache the Spanish 
women surged round him and em¬ 
braced him. 

While the 6th Division besieged the forts the cavalry 
took charge of the outposts, and for several weeks there 
ensued a trial of skill between the British and French 
commanders. They were well matched ; in fact, up to 
a certain point, the Duke of Ragusa had the advantage, 
until the day came when he made one fatal mistake, of 
which Wellington promptly availed himself by a lightning 
stroke. 

Many an anxious night did Jack spend in the saddle with 
the outlying picket, glad to muffle himself in his cloak 
against the keen wind which swept from the mountains 
after days of blazing heat, and the smart sergeant and his 
chestnut mare became well known in the Regiment. But 
I think his proudest moment was when red-headed Joe 
Hatchett first came on parade with two white chevrons 
on his right arm. 

The other men of the troop tried hard to induce Joe to 
“ wet his stripes,” but the lad resolutely refused, to the 
great joy of the troop sergeant-major, Brown, who found 
his work cut out for him in keeping the men sober, for wine 
was wellnigh as cheap as water, and in those days drunken¬ 
ness was the curse of the British Army. 

„ “ That’s right, youngster,” said the S.-M., who had been 

a trumpeter in the old days and remembered Joe’s father. 
“ Drink is no good to any man, especially to alight dragoon, 
who wants his wits about him all the time.” 

Everybody stood a little in awe of the sergeant-major, 
who was never known to swear in a swearing age, but 
was one of the smartest men in the regiment for all th<ft. 


He had early fallen foul of Montagu Hawke, whose 
measure he had taken pretty accurately the day he 
joined. 

They had been posted one night in some ruined convent 
buildings and Hawke, who had fallen asleep by the wood 
fire, saw the sergeant-major poring over a little black-bound 
volume which he had taken from his valise. 

” What, you don’t mean to say you don’t know your 
drill yet, Sergeant-Major ? ” yawned the cornet, with a 
supercilious laugh. 

” This is not the drill book, sir,” replied Brown quietly. 

” This is the Bible.” 

” Gad, that’s rather good. Do you find anything there 
that particularly applies to outpost duty ? ” laughed 
Master Montagu, with a wink at the other men. 

” If you want to know, sir, I was reading the seventh 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, and the sixth verse says:— 4 For 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of 
the fool: this also is vanity,' ” and Cornet Hawke turned 
pink as the other men grinned silently at his discomfiture. 

It was Sergeant-Major Brown who had got Joe promoted, 
and Montagu Hawke registered a 
vow that it would not be long 
before he had him reduced to the 
ranks. 

During the rest of the month Lord 
Wellington manoeuvred warily in 
the neighbourhood of Salamanca, 
and several times Jack caught a 
glimpse of him in bis low-crowned 
cocked hat and tight grey riding 
coat, watching the enemy intently 
through his spy-glass. The forts 
we were besieging surrendered on 
the 27th, and on the 29th the 
whole army moved on Valladolid. 

To their great satisfaction Mr. 
Tomkinson, who had been away 
from them for a short time on Sir 
Stapleton’s staff, came back and 
took over command of B troop. 

” So you’re still in the land of 
the living, Sergeant,” he said, as 
they rode out on patrol across a 
plain covered with vineyards grow¬ 
ing about three feet from the 
ground. ” I've an idea this game 
of chess can’t go on much longer, 
and the first of the players who makes a mistake 
is bound to suffer. You find soldiering agrees with 
you ? ” 

” It's the finest thing in the world, sir,” laughed Jack, 
” but if I have a wish, it is that we should come up 
against some of those French gentlemen yonder, and ride 
into them like we did at Llerena. We’ve covered a good 
bit of ground since we left Badajos.” 

” Yes, and there's a good bit more to cover,” said 
his captain. ” By the way. Sergeant, I don’t want to 
pry into your private affairs, but everyone in the 
troop must have noticed that Mr. Hawke and you are, 
to say the least of it, unfriendly. Is there any reason 
for it ? ” 

Jack smiled. ” I think it is a case of oil and water never 
mixing,” he said. ” As a matter of fact, his father is our 
solicitor, and we were boys together.” 

” And I suppose you found it necessary to punch his 
head occasionally, eh ? ” said the captain slyly. 

” Something of that sort, sir, but it’s his own fault if he 
bears me any ill will; I had mine punched often enough 
at Harrow and never cared in the least.” 

” Oh, you’re an old Harrow boy, are you ? Weil, never 
mind, if anything goes wrong you've only to come to me, 
and I'll set things square to the best of my ability. Now. 
my orders are this morning to find out whether the 
enemy have come across the Douro in anything like 
strength. Pick out five men, and we’ll go up those hills 
yonder.” 
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H m of run. 

E BIT of ton went walking out. 

All the great big world about t 
Caught a shadow—made it brighten! 
Saw a sorrow—made it lighten 1 
Found a scrap of dismal dread— 
Turned it into pluck instead 1 
Met a grumbler—helped him see 
What a silly fellow he ! 

Paid a call on weary eyes. 

Filled them with a glad surprise 1 
Touched a mouth and left a smile— 
Vowing, “Scowling’s not worth while 1 ” 
Found a lonely soul and sat 
For a friendly hour of chat 1 

t 

What a lot of good was done 
By that cheery bit of fun! ’ 
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Jack called out five names, Joe’s among them, and they 
cantered away through the advanced pickets as the grey 
light brightened over the plain. 

They had scarcely left the last of these behind them 
when Jack pointed away to the right. 

" Something moving yonder, sir,” he said, and reining 
in, the captain got out his glass. 

" Egad, so there is, a squadron of French horse with 
more behind them. Strikes me Marmont is advancing. 
Corporal Hatchett, will you ride back, please, and give my 
compliments to Sir Stapleton, and tell him there’s a brigade 


M The French cap¬ 
tain, who was only a 

little in front, looked round with a fierce scowl .” 

of cavalry coming on at the trot, and that they have guns 
with them.” 

Joe saluted and galloped off, and before he was out of 
sight our outposts began to retire, firing a shot or two as 
they did so. 

” There's a picket of the nth Lights yonder, and I think 
we’ll join them,” said the captain. 

As they reached the picket it went about and began to 
gallop, and so eager were the French mounted chasseurs 
to overtake them that it was necessary to teach them a 
lesson. 4 

” You've got your wish, Sergeant,” laughed the captain. 
" Draw swords ! Trumpeter, sound the charge I '* 

With a hoarse yell of delight the sabres flashed in the 
rays of the rising sun, and leaning over his holsters, Jack 
had already selected his adversary, when the Frenchmen 
went about in their turn. 


” Hullo, Joe, you back ? ” cried the sergeant. ” Help 
me to cut that stout fellow out from the rest. I've taken 
a fancy to his silver-mounted pouch-belt as a present for 
my mother,” and raising his voice, he called in French— 
” Stop, monsieur, I thought you chasseurs- 4 -cheval never 
showed your brace-buttons to the enemy ! ” 

The French captain, who was only a little in front, 
looked round with a fierce scowl, and doing so, bore on his 
near rein, with the result that his horse swerved, and Jack 
rode in between him and his squadron. 

At that moment the guns that had accompanied the 
adventurous horsemen opened a brisk cannonade on us, 
and the French officer’s charger, rendered unmanageable 
by the whizz of a round shot that passed close to him, took 
the bit in his teeth and tore at a terrified gallop 
towards a little wooded hill which cut the skyline 
on the left. 

"Now, Kitten!” cried Jack, giving his chest¬ 
nut a squeeze, and away she darted after the flying 
chasseur. 

There was a picket of the 95th Rifles 
drawn up behind a ditch at the foot of 
the slope, and as Jack went by them 
the crest of the 
little hill became 
suddenly alive with 
a mob of galloping 
men, hacking and 
hewing at each 
other as they 
poured down to¬ 
wards him. 

What became of 
the chasseur officer 
he never knew, for 
Jack instantly re¬ 
cognised the slim 
figure of Lord Wellington him¬ 
self in the centre of his staff, 
all using their swords in good 
earnest. 

The now familiar green uni¬ 
form of French dragoons that 
surrounded the group told him 
) what had happened, and that 
the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Allied Armies was in im¬ 
minent danger of being cap¬ 
tured by Marmont’s daring 
horsemen. 

" Quick, Joe ! ” he shouted, 
as he spurred Kitten up the 
hillside in time to cut down a 
sous-lieutenant of French horse 
artillery, who was standing in 
his stirrups to give greater 
force to the blow that would 
have ended the general's career there and then. 

Jack's sabre sliced the Frenchman's flat-topped shako 
in two halves, and he dropped his sword with a screech, 
leaving the Earl at liberty to ride to the rear of the 95th, 
until the nth Light Dragoons went forward and drove 
the intruders back to their own lines. 

" You’ll hear something about that. Master John,” said 
Corporal Joe, who found Jack unfastening the handsome 
embroidered sabretache of the dead artillery officer. ” Old 
Long Nose w'ould have been cold meat if you hadn't 
nipped in.” 

" I don’t believe he saw it, Joe, and he’ll certainly never 
learn it from me,” replied Sergeant Thoroughgood. •* I've 
got something here in place of that silver pouch-belt I was 
after. They'll value it at the Dower House, if I can manage 
to send it to them. But look at our troop—they’re under 
fire and no mistake ! ” 

The French had sixteen guns in action in front of the 
village of Castrijon, and as Jack and Joe rejoined a corporal 
named Hardiman fell from his horse, and Private Stone 
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was hit in the stomach by a round shot which killed him 
instantaneously. 

Before the captain could move them several men and 
five horses were hit, and the nth Lights in their rear 
suffered rather severely. 

The enemy made a determined attempt to turn our left, 
and the action lasted until dark, both armies manoeuvring 
in parallel lines quite close to each other, the guns on both 
sides opening every now and then. 

“ This can't last for ever," said Sergeant-Major Brown. 
" Marmont is trying his best to force us to fight." 

" And why not fight and have done with it, ‘ Major * ? " 
said Joe. “We keep on recrossing rivers and counter¬ 
marching, and twisting this way and then that." 

“ ‘ Say not thou, what is the cause that the former days 
were better than these, for thou dost not enquire wisely 
concerning this/ " quoted the troop sergeant-major from 
his favourite Ecclesiastes. “ Lord Wellington -will only 
accept battle on his own ground, for if the French beat us 
we should have to retreat into Portugal again." 

Later, indeed, rumours of such a retreat began to pass 
from mouth to mouth, and the fact that the commissariat 
wagons and mule teams were moving back over the Ciudad 
Rodrigo road seemed to confirm them. A feeling of 
keen disappointment grew in the ranks, especially as for 
four days the French marshal appeared to be driving 
us before him at will, but the moment was coming when 
all that was going to be changed, at least for the time 
being. 

On the night of July 21, Anson's Light Cavalry Brigade 
bivouacked near Santa Marta, and Sergeant Thoroughgood 
was just settling down on a truss of cornstalks at Kitten's 
head, when a blinding flash of lightning rent the sky, 
followed by a peal of thunder that made all the chargers 
tug at their picket ropes. 

" Stand to your horses, lads ! " sang out Jack, jumping 
up and stroking the chestnut's muzzle, and as they tried 
to pacify the terrified creatures the sky opened again and 
again, the lightning playing along the fixed bayonets of the 
infantry columns marching into their positions. 

It was a wonderfully beautiful sight, but it was the 
immediate prelude to a deluge of torrential rain, in the 
middle of which the horses of the 5th Dragoon Guards 
stampeded, and carried confusion through the camp. In 
five minutes there was not an officer or man with a dry 
stitch on him, and the miseries of that night are to be found 
recorded in the diary of every officer who was there. 

When morning broke the thunder-clouds rolled slowly 
away, a sky of unclouded blue domed the heavens, and so 
quickly did the ground dry that pillars of dust were soon 
seen rising from the undulating plain, where French and 
English were at last to meet in the battle which everyone, 
except perhaps Cornet Hawke, had come to long' for. 

Between the opposing forces two isolated hills rose stern 
and rugged, known as the Arapiles, and by an almost 
simultaneous movement the French occupied the one, 
while our 5th and 6th Divisions secured the other about 
half a cannon-shot away. These divisions were massed 
on our side of the height, and so cleverly did Wellington 
hide his Ted-coated infantry on the plain behind the woods 
and vineyards and in the hollows of the ground that Marshal 
Marmont, watching from the hill which Bonnet’s division 
had secured, could only guess at our positions from the 
dust raised by a marching column or a clattering squadron. 

Wellington, on the other hand, from the summit of his 
hill, saw the enemy's movements distinctly, and m^ide a 
shrewd guess that all Marmont's energies would be directed 
to cutting him off from the Ciudad Rodrigo road, and so 
breaking his line of retreat. « 

Jack and his comrades of B troop waited impatiently 
all through the sultry morning, sometimes dismounting 
to ease the horses, and again forming up ready for any 
command that might arrive, but the galloping aides-de- 
camp passed and repassed without drawing rein, and noon 
went by before the great moment came. 

Bonnet's division, which had got some heavy guns up 
on to the French Arapiles, treated our right wing to round 


shot and shell v from time to time, and our own artillery 
replied, and Jack was watching the puffs of smoke that 
floated out on the hot air when a great dust cloud swept 
along the front of the brigade, and Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
in his brilliant cavalry general's uniform, pulled up in front 
of the Sixteenth. 

The men were standing by their horses' heads as it 
chanced, and when the officers rode up to the general, hoping 
against hope that they were to move at last. Sir Stapleton, 
diving into his sabretache, called out: " You, sir, my 

smart sergeant of Llerena—come here ! " Jack stepped 
forward and stood at attention. 

The general laid a scrap of paper on the saddle-cloth 
that covered his holsters and scribbled some rapid 
words. 

" Take this to the commander-in-chief," he^aid, " and 
ride like the wind. You will find him in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the hill." 

Three strides brought Jack to Kitten's side again, and he 
was up in the saddle and off almost before one could say 
“ knife I" 

" No reflection on any of you gentlemen," said the 
general with a grim smile, " but that is the way I like to 
see an order carried." 

As Jack threaded his course through a grove of grey- 
green olives he came out in the rear of an infantry battalion 
lying down in column, as tough a body of sun-browned, 
march-hardened men as any that ever fell in on parade since 
parades were. They were the 88th Connaught Rangers, 
as he saw by their yellow facings and the numbers on their 
shako plates, to his surprise, for the 3rd Division had been 
left on the other side of the Tonnes, and in answer to his 
shout of " Anyone seen Lord Wellington ? " a sergeant with 
a tuft of whisker on each side of his clean-shaven face raised 
himself and pointed. 

" Yonder battalion fominst ye is the Ould Bould Fifth ; 
though we're ail bould in the * Fighting Division * for the 
matter of that—but you’ll find his lordship partaking of a 
cold collation adjacent to that same." 

Jack followed the direction of the man's hand, and a little 
to the right of the Northumberlands saw a group of officers, 
seated on the grass, apparently enjoying an impromptu 
picnic. 

They all turned at the sound of Kitten's hoofs, and the 
nearest of them took the paper from Jack's hand and passed 
it to the commander-in-chief. 

The moment he had read the few hasty lines Wellington 
sprang to his feet. 

" My horse 1 " he cried, and his eye rested on the mes¬ 
senger. " I think I’ve seen you before, young man," he 
said in a cold voice. " You seem to have a remarkable 
facility for getting away from your regiment. Hanged 
if I know what you were doiqg up on that hill the other 
day; or why Cotton didn't send an officer with this in¬ 
telligence. You can go back—there is no reply." 

Jack turned Kitten's Head, with a stiff salute, and 
cantered her back through the 3rd Division. 

" So that's the Earl of Wellington, is it ? " he murmured 
with a smile. " I'm not quite sure if I like him over 
much." 

Nor, indeed, was Sergeant Thoroughgood alone in that 
respect, for Wellington, magnificent general as he proved 
himself, was not a pleasant individual, and seldom went 
out of his way to make himself agreeable to anyone who 
was not in the peerage. 

But meanwhile the commander-in-chief was galloping 
up the steep slope of the British Arapiles, and before Jack 
had rejoined the brigade Wellington's spy-glass was con¬ 
firming the news he had just received, and he knew that 
one of the greatest opportunities of his career had come. 

The Marshal Due de Ragusa had committed his blunder, 
and, misled by those clouds of dust on the Rodrigo road, 
was detaching his left wing far from his main body. 

“ Alava, my friend," said Wellington to the Spanish 
officer standing beside him, " Marmont is lost; " and turning 
to his brother-in-law. General Pakenham, who commanded 
the 3rd Division in Picton's absence through illness, he said ; 
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“ Do you see those fellows on the hill, Ned ? Throw your 
division into columns of battalions—at them directly, and 
«drive them to the devil 1 ” 

The great mind had instantly grasped the situation, and 
reinforcing his right with the 5th Division under Lieutenant- 
General Leith, with the 6th and 7th Divisions in reserve, 
he struck at the French Division of Thomi^re, which, 
creeping westward in its attempt to cut the Rodrigo road, 
had left the rest of Marmont's force nearly six miles 
behind it. 

Like a thunderbolt the Fighting 3rd Division dashed 
forward against the enemy, supported by the Portu¬ 
guese cavalry and two squadrons of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, led by the gallant one-armed officer, Felton 
Harvey, and in forty minutes 40,000 men were utterly 
beaten. 

It was a fine sight when Anson’s cavalry moved forward 
in support, and saw the flutter of the colours and the flash 
of the bayonets as they poured irresistibly on through the 
smoke. 

A shell burst near Marshal Marmont, breaking his right 
afm and tearing two wounds in his 
side, and Bonnet, who succeeded him, 
was wounded soon after. It remained 
for General Clausel, who had not long 


44 Wellington 
•prang to his 
feet. 4 My horse ! 9 
he oried, and his eye rested on the messenger/' (See page 328 .) 


arrived, to do what he could to save the remains of the 
broken army, for broken indeed it was, in spite of the 
fine fight they put up. The ridges were ours, and if 
darkness had not fallen scarcely a man of the French would 
have escaped. 

As it was, we captured eleven guns, two eagles, and six 
standards, more than 150 officers and 7,000 men being made 
prisoners. Wellington himself was wounded at the close 
of the action by a spent ball that passed through his holster 
and struck his thigh, and we had to mourn the loss of many 
gallant officers and men, none more than Major-General Le 
Marchant, who fell at the head of his cavalry brigade as 
he charged the French left wing. He was the first officer 
who had given a satisfactory sword exercise to the British 
cavalry. 

Jack’s friend, Sir Stapleton Cotton, when in front of the 
pickets after dark, failed to answer 
our challenge, and the Portuguese 
sentry firing, hit Sir Stapleton and 
his orderly dragoon, both of them in 
the left arm, oddly enough. 

Sm|v But for the cowardice of a Spanish 

garrison which had abandoned the 
ford on the Tormes, Marshal Mar¬ 
mont's army would have been cap¬ 
tured en masse. 
But our infantry 
continued the 
pursuit by moon¬ 
light, and next 
day the cavalry 
took it up, leav¬ 
ing the plain of 
Salamanca to the 
burial parties and 
the eagles and 
vultures which 
always followed 
the Peninsular 
armies in a black 
cloud. 

After a trium¬ 
phal entry into 
Madrid early in 
August, Welling¬ 
ton carried his 
army north again 
to besiege Burgos, 
but though the 
campaigns of 1812 
had so far been 
attended with 
great success, his 
situation was 
critical and diffi¬ 
culties increased every day. The 
Government at home had failed to 
supply him with money, and the 
pay of the army was months in 
arrears. 

The enemy in the meantime had 
concentrated their forces, Clausel 
had reorganised the demoralised mob 
which fled from Salamanca, and the 
long line of British communications 
with Portugal and the sea was 
seriously threatened. 

The Marquis of Wellington, as 
he was then, hoped by capturing 
Burgos to establish a base on the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, but 
unfortunately his artillery train was 
totally inadequate to the task, and 
Burgos was defended by a remark¬ 
ably brave and skilful officer named 
Dubreton. 

Four assaults were attempted and 
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all were foiled, and when General Hill, whom he had left in 
Madrid, sent him word that the enemy had 58,000 men ready 
for mischief Wellington decided to withdraw. Accordingly 
the artillery wheels were muffled with straw, which was also 


laid in the streets, and although the besieged discovered 
the manoeuvre in time to speed us on with a few round 
shot, the army had gained a couple of days' start before the 
main body of the enemy learned that we were retreating. 


CHAPTER IX. 


HOW CORNET HAWKE SHOWED THB WHITE FEATHER. 



you know what I’m think¬ 
ing, Master John ? " said 
Corporal Hatchett, as he 
ducked his head to save 
his helmet from an over¬ 
hanging bough of ever¬ 
green oak. 

" To tell you truth, I 
thought you were asleep, Joe," replied 
Sergeant Thoroughgood. " You haven't 
said a word for the last half-hour," and 
he shook a rain drop from the tip of 
his nose. 

*' I was thinking," said Joe Hatchett, 
* ‘ what a very snug place the harness-room at home would 
be on a day like this. I can see you sitting on the stool 
by the fire and father talking about the Duke of York’s 
campaign between the puffs of his pipe." 

“ Shut up, Joe," replied his companion with an odd 
laugh. " This weather's enough to demoralise anyone 
without thoughts of home and comfort." 

The British army had been retreating in three columns, 
and it was four days since they had turned their backs on 
Salamanca. They were splashed with mud from head to 
foot, and the roads being fetlock deep in liquid ooze, they 
rode along the fringes of the oak woods, where the going 
was a little better, for their brigade formed part of the rear¬ 
guard, and were continually in action with the pursuing 


enemy. 

The army, demoralised by fatigue and discomfort, had 
got a little out of hand, and the columns straggled along 
in more or less haphazard fashion with wide gaps in its 
ranks, offering opportunities to an active foe. Every 
now and then a crackle of musketry brought everyone to 
the alert, and more than once it was so loud and con¬ 
tinuous that Wellington himself thought the enemy had 
cut them off. 

But it was only the disorganised foot-soldiers firing at the 
vast herds of swine feeding on the acorns. 

Now, however, an unusually loud volley caught the ear 
of Sir Edward Paget, who commanded the centre column, 
and with more courage than discretion he turned his horse 
aside and rode off without escort to ascertain the cause. 

Major Hay, who was commanding the 16th Light 
Dragoons at that time, also heard the firing, and riding 
just then near the head of B troop, saw the blue-cloaked 
figure of the general gallop away through the driving 
rain. 

"Cornet Hawke," he said, "take twenty men, follow 
that horseman, and just find out what's going on. I'd 
wager a guinea that was Sir Edward, and he’s as short¬ 
sighted as a mole." 

Montagu Hawke obeyed with an ugly frown, and, telling 
off the party with a beckon of his hand. Jack followed him 
at a quick trot. Anything was better than that monotonous 
plodding through the slush and, quickening their pace, they 
gradually overhauled the solitary rider. 

The firing had died away, but there chanced to be a gap 
of nearly half a mile between the two infantry divisions on 
the left, and towards that gap rode the general. 

As he reached the road where the forest was unusually 
thick he found it empty, and turning his horse towards 
the rear, he had just put it into a hand gallop again when 
out of the trees came a surge of mounted figures, whose 


brass helmets and black horse-tails Jack and Joe instantly 
recognised. 

" My word ! Those are French dragoons yonder ! " 
cried Jack. " The general will be captured I Come on ! " 
and digging their spurs in, he and Joe darted off to the 
rescue. 

But Montagu Hawke thought otherwise. His own 
skin was the most precious thing he possessed, and they 
heard his cry of " Halt ! Threes about ! Retire ! " 

" Is it possible ? " exclaimed Jack through his teeth, as 
he groped under his cloak to disengage his sabre. " This 
way, lads, we must save the general ! " 

His ringing shout was answered by a murmur from the 
troop, but, after all, the cornet was their commanding officer, 
and with evident reluctance they wheeled round, and Jack 
and Joe were left alone. 

The incident had barely taken a moment of time, but 
it was long enough for the daring enemy to surround their 
important prisoner, and already they were disappearing 
among the trees with their prize. 

" There weren't more than a dozen of them, Joe. Come 
on, old chap, let’s have a cut at it 1 " cried Jack. 

"I'm with you," replied Joe Hatchett, and they had 
splashed across the road when a very serious obstacle 
suddenly confronted them, and another surge of mounted 
figures appeared out of the edge of the forest with a flourish 
of sabre blades and loud shouts of " Rendez-vous ! " 

These were hussars, as they saw by their square shakos, 
and though Jack’^ sabre seemed to be on fire, there were 
fully fifty of them, and the two light dragoons found them¬ 
selves hopelessly surrounded. 

" Zut! What is this we have got—a couple of boys ? " 
said the officer who commanded them, and then, as he 
looked at Jack from under the peak of his shako, he laughed 
an amused little laugh, and continuing in English, said 
quite good-humouredly—" So we meet again. Monsieur 
Thoroughgood ! Ma foi ! You will be sensible and 
surrender, will you not ? We of the 3rd Hussars are not 
such bad fellows after all." 

The speaker had his pelisse worn like a jacket, with the 
fur edge muffling his face, and in addition to that he wore 
his white cloak, so that there was very little of him visible, 
put Jack had already recognised the voice, and when he 
saw the triangular scar on the speaker's cheek his mind 
went back to the stranger on the top of the coach and the 
escaped prisoner on the other side of the partition in the 
coffee-house. 

" Yes, your numbers compel us to surrender. Major 
Verimonde," he replied bitterly, and the Frenchman laughed 
quite merrily. 

" Ma foi, young gentleman, I should like to know how 
you got hold of my name ? " he said. 

" Your friend, the Marquis de Savalette, is responsible 
for that knowledge," replied Jack, as a sergeant took their 
sabres and tucked them under his arm. 

" Tonnerre ! but I am still in the dark," said the officer, 
‘ though I met de Savalette in London the same night. 
Yes, I am the Chef d’esoadron Verimonde at your service, 
monsieur, but I am afraid there is no time just now to renew 
your amiable acquaintance. I promise you, howevef, that 
you shall be well treated, you and your companion, but 
I must now send you to the rear, for we want to catch some 
more of you. Sapristi ! But that Wellington of yours is 
as slippery as an eel. Parisot and Jumelle, you will take 
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charge of these two prisoners, and, Parisot, you may re¬ 
lieve the sergeant of their swords. Good-day, Monsieur 
Thoroughgood, it is perhaps unfortunate for you, but you 
might have fallen into worse hands than mine/’ and with 
a wave of his hand he rode on with his troop, leaving the 
pair sitting there in the pouring rain with their escort. 

“ Come along,” said the hussar Parisot, taking Jack’s 
reins and tying them to his own stirrup leather. ” It is 
not so wet in the wood. Do you know what I would have 
done to you had I been in the chef d'escadron’s place ?— 
I would have shot you both. Prisoners are only an en¬ 
cumbrance.” 

Jack translated the bloodthirsty observation to his 
companion, adding : ” Keep your eyes open, Joe ; they 

shall not take us very far if we have any luck.” 

Parisot was a wicked-looking little man with a nose that 
turned to one side, but the rain had taken the wax out of 
his black moustache, and the plait of hair which the hussars 
wore from each temple with a pistol bullet at the end of it 
hung limp against his chin-chain. 

But he was an old soldier and knew his business, and 
before they proceeded he slid the two sabres through the 
straps in front of his saddle, taking care that the points 
were in Jack's direction. 

” So you speak French, animal, do you ? Well, you may 
find it useful. Nom de NapoUon ! Wha,t a country is 
this ! One month you are fried black like a burnt cutlet, 
and the next—well, it is like this,” and he shrugged his 
shoulders with a sort of gesture of universal disgust. 

He had already felt Jack’s saddle to see that there was 
no pistol there, unhooked his carbine, and bidding the other 
man treat Joe in the same manner, he touched his horse 
and they plunged into the shade of the ilex trees. 

Jack drew his arms under his cloak, and apparently 
resigned himself to his fate; and for a good mile they rode 
through the trees. 

But Jack's eyes were wide open, and he felt convinced 
that the hussar w'as meditating mischief. Several times 
he looked back at his comrade, Jumelle, and once Jack 
intercepted a sign that passed between them. 

At last trooper Parisot reined in, and uncovering the 
sheepskin that covered his saddlebow, drew out a square 
case-bottle of aguadiente and raised it to his lips. 

The action opening his cloak showed Jack a glimpse of 
the red-laced, slate-coloured uniform of the 3rd Hussars, 
and it revealed something else—the brass butts of Parisot's 
two pistols in their holster buckets. 

Quick as thought he snatched at the near side one, and 


with a shout to Joe, plucked it out, cocked it, and fired 
point-blank at Parisot. 

” Have a care, Jumelle I ” gurgled the hussar, but they 
were his last w r ords, and as the bottle dropped from his 
nerveless hand, Parisot pitched out of the saddle on to the 
sodden turf. 

In an instant Jack had grasped the hussar’s horse, and 
as he stooped to untie his own reins he looked anxiously 
at his comrade. But he had no reason to fear for red¬ 
headed Joe Hatchett, for the old dragoon’s son had a pair 
of powerful hands, which were well employed at that 
moment in compressing Jumelle's w indpipe and bending 
him backwards over his valise. In vain he struggled and 
fought for breath and turned black in the face ; Joe did 
not let go his hold until the man was senseless, and by that 
time Jack had ridden up with the two sabres. 

” They w^ere going to kill us, Joe ! ” he said grimly ; 
” I saw it in that other man's eye. Let that fellow recover 
if he has the mind to. I only hope we don't meet their 
comrades on the way back.” 

******* 

Cornet Montagu Hawke, who somehow had a knack of 
getting his worthless carcase under cover, stood in a cloud 
of steam, drying himself in front of a wood fire, when the 
door opened and an officer in the yellow and red uniform 
of Don Julian Sancho’s famous guerilla band came in. 

” Good heavens, you here, de Savalette ? ” exclaimed 
the cornet in a low voice of great alarm. 

” Ala foi, yes, and fortunate to find you alone, my 
friend,” laughed the spy. ” You and I must have a 
long talk to-night,” and the Marquis, his high boots 
caked with wet mud, strode up to the fire. 

'* You will ruin me before you've finished,” whimpered 
young Hawke. ” I've nothing to tell you—I've told you 
too much already, and if anyone were to recognise us 
together-” 

He broke off with a gasp as the latch was lifted, and the 
Spanish officer promptly turned his back to the door and 
made great pretence of spreading his hands to the blaze. 

There w r as something in the way the door closed again 
that made even the spy catch his breath, and for a moment 
his colour faded, as Jack Thoroughgood's spurred heels 
spurned the earthen floor. 

” Now, Montagu Hawke,” he said in a voice of con¬ 
centrated passion. ” I don’t know w’ho your friend there 
is, and I care less. I want a word with you, you miserable 
hound ! ” 


(To be continued.) 
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A Home-made Engine. 

An 0-Gauge Model Railway. 

How I Built and Worked it. 

By A. H. K. 


T HE following description of a model railway 
built by myself and my brother in the course 
of a number of years is written for those who 
take an interest in things mechanical but have 
no great resources in the way of money or tools, which 
come to the same thing, as no self-respecting person buys 
what he can manage to make. 

This railway is laid in a long narrow attic with rather 
restricted head-room. The narrowness of this attic would 
have decided the gauge to be, of necessity, No. o (ij inches) 
had this not been decided on before the line ceased to be a 
transitory affair on the schoolroom floor, liable to inter¬ 
ruption and destruction at the hands, 
or rather feet, of heavy-footed in¬ 
truders. 

The^ ruling curve of the only track 
obtainable in those days was about 
one foot or eighteen inches radius, 
and the first thing decided on was 
that no curve should be less than 
three feet radius if it could possibly 
be avoided. The main line is in the 
form of a U with one arm a good 
deal longer than the other, a ter¬ 
minal station at each end, and a 
passing place in the curve. A rough 
sketch will show much better than 
any description what was the lay¬ 
out. 

The track is now all Bassett 
Lowke's small-scale track, but the 
sleepers are spafced rather too far 
apart to save chairs and sleepers. 

The points and signals — in fact, 
everything except clockwork me¬ 
chanisms, some complete engines 
and a little rolling stock—are home¬ 
made without more tools than files, 
drills, tinsnips, soldering irons and 
a fretsaw. I have made several 
attempts to cast wheels, but cannot 
get them true enough to use with¬ 


out having them turned up in a lathe by a friend. I have 
cast bogie sides most successfully. The materials required 
are plaster of Paris, plasticine, lead, or type metal for prefer¬ 
ence, and the pattern, with an iron ladle or spoon for melt¬ 
ing the metal. The following method is not original, but 
was found in a magazine. Take some plasticine and press 
out on a board a piece large enough to mount your pattern 
on, press it quite smooth with a warm iron or a bit of 
well-varnished board, then press in your pattern sc that it 
is embedded halfway into the plasticine, and oil it slightly. 
Now roll out a strip of plasticine so as to form a wall sill 
round the previous bit and about half an inch higher than 
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the highest point of the pattern. Then mix up your plaster The station name-board in the junction picture was made 
of Paris by sprinkling it into water till it forms a thick cream, by choosing a suitable magazine and cutting out block 

and pour it over the pattern until the whole is covered up capitals from it and gumming them to the board. The 

to the top of the “ walls/' and leave to set. When quite result is very effective. 

dry remove the plasticine and cut two deep nicks in the In fitting up a goods train I used home-made signals, 
plaster face, as these will become part of the arrangement the finials at the top of the posts being cut down from small 
for making the two parts of the mould fit correctly. turned pillars sold by Hobbies, Ltd., for fretwork. My 

Now turn the mould on its back so that the pattern is tank engine is home-made except for the mechanism, which 

uppermost again, and brush over all of it, plaster and was taken from an old “ Peckett ” tank and had another 

pair of driving wheels 
added to it. Little de¬ 
tails like guard irons 
in front of the leading 
drivers, vacuum brake 
pipe (thick wire bound 
with thread and painted), 
and careful lining make 
this loco quite smart. 
Lining is veity easy if 
you .use the right tool. 
A brush is no use ; get a 
bow drawing pen and 
use paint diluted with 

pattern, with oil ; then build up your walls again and turpentine till it runs easily; if it runs too easily you will get 

proceed as before with fresh plaster of Paris. When the blots, so it is best to test on the side of an enamelled can. 

new half mould is quite dry separate the two halves care- The trucks for the goods train are all home-made out of 
fully and ease out the pattern very gently ; then cut a wood on the bases of old tin-plate stock, and fitted with cast- 

path for the metal to flow in in one half of the mould iron wheels instead of stamped ones. The cattle wagon has 

and dry out the mould thoroughly. I used to polish them twenty-nine pieces in each side and was made with my left 

with blacklead, but never decided whether it really made hand, as my right hand was in a splint from elbow to finger 

any difference to the casting. tips. The dummy hinges are cut out of card and the bolt 

Now clamp the two halves of the mould firmly together heads formed by pressing from the back with a rather blunt 
and have your lead ready melted so that it runs easily, but awl and then sticking on with seccotine. All the wagons 

not more than that; pour in steadily and keep your face have the proper amount of iron strapping shown in this 




well away from the process as the lead may spit a little; 
separate the mould after leaving a minute or two to set, 
and don’t forget that the casting will be very hot indeed for 
a little while. A number of small parts can be cast in this 
way—bogie sides, buffers, lamps and other things besides. 
A little experiment will soon show what can be done. 

I think a description of the photographs may give a few 
useful tips, starting with the ” Terminus.” The roof is 
made out of T section wood sold for making model aero¬ 
planes ; the rib being turned upwards, assists to keep the 
glass panes (which are old quarter- 
plate negatives, cleaned) in place. The 
windows and doors are formed of pieces 
of card cut out in the shape of the 
frames, stuck over a second piece and 
fixed on to the buildings, which are 
made of wood embossed to look like 
bricks; this used to be obtainable from 
Bassett Lowke, Ltd. On the left of the 
picture will be seen a gentleman in top 
hat and tail coat studying a time-table. 

He is a small-sized private in the Man¬ 
chester touched up with a file and 
provided with tails made of plasti¬ 
cine, then repainted with cheap enamel 
paint. His wife can be seen next him ; 
she is of similar origin and manufacture. 

Further examples can be seen in the 
picture of Muddle Puddle ; they do not 
come out very well, but look very well 
in real life—or should I say real lead ? 

—as, by the use of little card hat brims 
and tiny slivers of feather and judici¬ 
ously used enamel (obtained in half a 
dozen ” penny ” pots of various colours, 
costing probably a shilling nowadays), 
they can be dressed with distinction 
and economy. The ordinary helmet 
can be filed down into a bowler or top 
hat or cut right down into a straw hat 
and given a brim, whereas the ladies’ 
hats can look like anything or nothing 
on earth, according to taste. 


way, and the immense improvement in appearance is 
well worth the extra trouble. 

The first photograph, a ” Home-made * Engine,” was 
made out of the clockwork from a ” made in Germany ” 
engine that ran well but looked atrocious. The lighting 
is poor, and makes the surface look very bad, which it is 
not; the lining and lettering is also invisible, but is really 
quite fair, the colours being black with red and white lining. 
I found the wheels of a tiny little lead motor-car very 
useful as dummy smokebox door and injector handles. 


Passengers waiting at Junction. 
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standard. Meanwhile the first bag drops on to a tray on the 
ground apparatus, which falls and releases the foot of the 
standard, which is carried round by a spring to a position 
clear of the track; this movement also pulls the ground net 
shut, so that the whole apparatus is closed up automatically. 

The apparatus sounds rather complicated, but is not; the 
secret being that the first bag must be 
heavy enough (it is, in fact, a block of 
lead painted to look right) to pull the 
net out against the balance weight as 
soon as the trip hits the trigger ; the 
second bag is quite light and can 
easily be swept into the car by the 
returning net. The net frame is 
stout brass wire and the net wire- 
gauze soldered on. The last two cars 
in this picture are made from cars 
sold as advertisements, fitted with 
proper bogies and repainted “ lake ” 
with pale blue lining. The windows 
have brass bars across them as in the 
cars they represent. 

The telegraph poles are made of 
wooden skewers, the cross-bars are 
matches, and the insulators are white- 
headed pins running through white 
beads. 

Most of the accessories to the line 
are made out of the simplest materials. 
For general model railway purposes 
two amazingly useful materials will be a bundle of strip- 
wood sold by Hobbies, Ltd., and some birdcage ware, both 
the straight lengths and t.he pierced strip. 

As a final tip, let me say that the time-table shown in 
the second photo was carefully printed in Indian ink on a 
postcard and then photographed down to three-quarters by 
half an inch. It shows a full time-table of the line, forty 
trains taking one hour to work, with every piece of rolling 
stock finishing where it started. 


Both engines are built out of tinplate, which used to be 
obtainable in sheets marked with crosses according to 
thickness. The boiler shell is easily bent round a rolling- 
pin or thick broom-handle, and the whole job depends on 
a clear plain drawing before you start cutting at all, though, 
as a matter of fact, I believe I did not use any drawings 


Mail Train exchanging Bags. 

for this one ; it was the first I ever made myself. 

The last photograph is of the “ Mail train exchanging 
the bags." The train starts with everything flush against 
the side of the car, the bag-delivering bar being vertical 
with the bag on it. A trigger catches on a trip at the 
side of the track and lets the net swing out, and the bag 
bar swings right out to the horizontal. On reaching the 
standard the bag is swept off and the net, relieved of the 
weight, swings in, taking with it the bag from the ground 


“A. N. Other.” 

By ALFRED LINDSAY. 


T HE man who makes a century wins glory unconcealed, 

A hat-trick is a popular success ; 

An umpire's often famous, and an acrobatic field 
May be featured in the illustrated Press. 

But the humble individual whose merits I proclaim 
It has always been the fashion to ignore ; 

Let us call him "A. N. Other," for we never know his name, 
He's the self-denying man who keeps the score. 

Let me give his reputation a restorer. 

And preserve him from the casual ignorer. 

His work is never done ; while the players get the fun ! 

But they couldn’t play a match without the Scorer. 

He must make his preparations long before the game begins, 
He must get the names of strangers off by heart; 

He must never mix the batsmen—though they happen to be twins 
Whom their mother couldn't recognise apart ! 

He must watch a careless umpire with a perfect Argus-eye, 

And be ready to accost him in a shriek ; 

For it won't affect the total if a hit becomes a bye. 

But the striker won't forget it for a week ! 

When obstructed by the wandering explorer, 

He must prove himself effective as a roarer. 

He must shout with all his might when the kids get in the light. 
For they know they can't be " chevvied " by the Scorer. 


If he gets the opportunity, he's always jolly glad 
In a comfortable box to take his ease ; 

But his ordinary duty is to squat upon a pad 
And to scribble on a bat across his knees. 

He swelters in the sunshine till he positively glows. 

But abstains from ginger-beer, despite the drought. 

For it’s apt to cloud the vision by exploding in the nose 
As a tyitsman gets sensationally out. 

Could the penalties of martyrdom be sorer ? 

You may even play a finish through a pourer I 
And the trickle down his neck never operates to check 
The beneficent exertions of the Scorer. 

He must bear with fussy captains who delight to interfere 
With the Order they originally fix ; 

He must keep a true analysis, and make the overs clear 
When the umpire cannot count as far as six. 

He may catch it if the telegraph is tardily displayed, 

He may yawn, while waiting ages for a run. 

But he mustn’t break his pencil till the winning hit is made 
And his duty as a cricketer is done. 

He is Cricket’s indispensable adorer 1 

Though he's tempted, now and then, to be a snorer ! 

But, if runs enough you make, you can keep him wide awake. 
So be mindful of your duty to the Scorer 1 
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Mr. Bcnslider stood very upright, 
folded his arms and stared, teeth 
and eyes, at the unconscious 
Corny. Anyone less engrossed 
would have been brought to his 
senses by the ominous silence that 
had fallen on the class, but Gaskill, 
with his nose almost touching the 
pane, gazed on. The storm by the 
blackboard rose and rose. Sud¬ 
denly, a small cube of chalk 
whizzed through the air, and almost 
at the same instant the silence 


(Illustrated by 
T. M. R. Whitvvell.) 


VI.—Drawing a Blank. 


tains Den. 

John Lea. 


was stabbed by a yell from the 
window. Gaskill's hand flew to 


” T OW there is just time,” said Rodway, glancing 
at his watch, ” to squeeze in one more yarn, 
± if you fellows would care to hear it, and after 

that this august assembly must disintegrate.” 
He paused to glance round the faces of his guests, and 
then ran on: “Silence clearly gives consent; so I will 
begin by telling you that Mr. Benslider was an ill- 
humoured man, with a bad temper. The distinction 
here implied is an important matter, for bad-tempered 
people who are blessed with good humour, are easily 
forgiven when their sunnier moods prevail; and it was 
just because Mr. Benslider was not so fortunately endowed 
that he could find no bed of roses*in Pelbury’s little school. 
It was there that the events I am about to relate took 
place. Pelbury’s was a small private establishment, on 
the outskirts of a small provincial town. Youths of 
from eight to fifteen were prepared here for all manner 
of scholastic achievements, and in order that no chance 
should be denied them, Mr. Benslider had been engaged 
as assistant master. Pelbury, himself, had so many 
things to attend to that he could do little more than “ read 
with a few of the senior boys ” on the stately occasions 
when they visited his private apartments. Thus it fell 
out that Benslider generally had the mob to himself in 
the little class-room where he entertained them, and this 
small chamber was the theatre of many lively scenes. 

One February afternoon, misty cold and comfortless, 
a picturesque event occurred which formed the starting- 
point of many troubles. Benslider was giving a lesson 
in physical geography, illustrating some of his surmises 
on the blackboard. When a man is interested in his 
task, he finds it more easy to forgive the inattention dis¬ 
played by others ; but the laborious expounding of theories 
which are novel to his own understanding is apt to make 
him more than usually irritable. That is why Benslider 
was presently exasperated beyond words to find, on 
turning from a beautiful diagram just chalked on the 
blackboard, that one of the boys was standing by the 
window with the back of his head where his face ought 
to have been. The master's fury was augmented by the 
fact that the offender was Corny Gaskill, a youth who, 
more than once, had laid himself out deliberately to “ stir 
up his stormy soul.” 


his cheek-bone, which felt as if a lighted fuzee had been 
pressed against it—burning and tingling. He saw a white 
star flash into being on the window-pane, as the broken 
cube of chalk fell to the sill. Then, moaning in a plaintive 
way, he turned reproachfully round to meet the vindictive 
smile of the master, still standing with folded arms, beyond 
the row of desks. “ Gaskill, my lad,” said he, “ I am 
glad to see your intellectual face once more, though it has 
changed for the worse since you last favoured me with your 
attention.” 

Corny’s sulky eyes stared defiantly at the speaker, 
while he continued to caress the wound with tender fingers. 

“ What were you looking at just now ? ” 

No reply. 

“ Come, answer me ! ” 

Benslider’s eyes flashed, and he clapped his hands smartly 
together, as if to awaken Gaskill's understanding. This 
little demonstration of rage was not lost on the rebel. 
It was balm to his injured feelings, and after a moment’s 
silence, he drawled out with insolent deliberation: 

“ I was watching Mother Bombie make a wimwaum 
for a goose's bridle.” 

Benslider chuckled. Pale and austere, he leaned forward 
over the nearest desk, stretched out one hand and beckoned 
slowly, three times. Every eye in the class was upon him ; 
every ear detected the pent-up flood of anger that lay 
behind the words : 

“ Come here ! ” 

Cornelius’s jaw dropped slightly, but he did not move. 
Then something happened which no witness of the scene 
was ever able to describe with any clearness. A tornado 
seemed to sweep among the desks, accompanied by quite 
a cloud of dust, and in its midst, close to the blackboard, 
Gaskill was being taught a lesson he was not expected to 
forget. 

“ When will you learn to obey ? ” shouted Mr. Benslider, 
accompanying each word with a cuff. “ When will you 
learn that I am the stronger, and don't mean to have 
myself disturbed by an impudent cub—like you. Stand 
there ! ” 

With ruffled hair and disjointed collar Gaskill staggeringly 
obeyed this command, because he was too confused to do 
anything else; but as soon as his senses were in better 
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order, he turned to Mr. Benslider and said—nodding his 
head reprovingly with every word : 

11 1 shall tell Mr. Pelbury about this.” 

* Now's the time ! ” cried the master. " Let us go at 
once.” 

He seized Corny's arm; but Corny hung back. The 
next instant he was snatched up like a bundle of clothes, 
grasped tightly under Mr. Benslider's arm, and, with his 
legs kicking feebly out behind, was carried from the room. 

What the actual result of the conference with Pelbury 
was, no one every knew; but the very day on which it 
took place was also distinguished by a piece of startling 
information from Gaskill himself. Lights were hardly 
out in the dormitory when he sat up in bed and exclaimed: 
” Are you fellows awake ? '* 

“ What for ? ” came a chorus in reply. 

" To hear a bit of queer news,” whispered Gaskill. 
'* Do you know what I was watching in the back court 
this afternoon when old Ben lost his head ? '* 

” You told us at the time,” chuckled a boy named 
Tolly Brassington, ” but I have forgotten ail about it 
now.” 

“ You don't suppose I was such a duffer as to let the 
cat out of the bag like that ? ” cried Corny. ” No ; what 
I saw was something that Benslider did not want me to 
see, and it was just that and nothing else that got his 
monkey out. There was a man skulking about in the court 
—a man I have seen before in the company of Benslider— 
and, as I watched, he loitered for a while under the window 
of Pelbury's library. Then he fetched a bucket that was 
standing by the pump, turned it upside down under the 
window, and stepped up 6n it as stealthily as you like. 
This enabled him to peer into the room. Another minute, 
and I should have twigged what he was up to, when Ben¬ 
slider, the beast-” 

” Laid chalks for stopping you,” put in Brassington. 

“ And what was he up to ? ” asked another. 

Gaskill was spared explanation by one who had not yet 
spoken—the occupant of a corner bed—a boy who had 
listened intently to Corny's narrative and heard in it a 
strange confirmation of certain hypotheses of his own. 
Gerald WagneB was a silent, self-centred boy who flattered 
himself that he could see as far into a brick wall as most 
people, and he was now prepared to give proof of this fact. 
“It is clear enough what the chap was after,” said he. 
“ In Pelbury's library is an oil painting by one of the Old 
Masters—worth many thousands of pounds. And as chance 
will have it, I know what the man's object was in looking 
through .the window.” 

Expectant silence invited further particulars. 

“ I was riding over Dunbury Common on Wednesday 
last when, dismounting under the shadow of the gorse 
in Hilinan’s Hollow, I heard , two people talking on the 
farther side of the bushes. The voice of one was so familiar 
that I halted, without the intention of listening. It was 
Mr. Benslider’s. 

“ ‘ If the one way is not safe,' I heard him say, * why 
not try the window. Surely we could manage that, with a 
little care.' Though it seemed to me a bit strange that 
Mr. Benslider should be talking like this in such an out- 
of-the-way comer, I should never have given it another 
thought, if Gaskill had not seen the man lurking about 
to-day. Putting the two circumstances together it makes 
one feel a bit suspicious.” 

“ Depend upon it,” added Corny, as no one else seemed 
inclined to speak, “ that Benslider is playing for high 
stakes, and I will do my best to see that he draws a blank.” 

“ Do you think he has taken it into his head to pinch 
the picture that Wagner speaks of ? ” asked Brassington. 
“ Stranger things have happened, I confess.” 

A general silence made it pretty clear that this possi¬ 
bility was looked upon as not unreasonable, and a night's 
sleep made no change in the prevailing opinion. 

It was Saturday. Dr. Pelbury left home at an early hour, 
and it did not take long for the school to realise that during 
the rest of that day it would be under the genial guardian¬ 
ship of Mr. Benslider alone. The prospect was gloomy, 


to say the least, and the prospect was fully realised— 
whether on account of an uneasy conscience in the master, 
or ill-concealed suspicions in his pupils, I cannot say. 
The storms that raged through the lesson hours left a 
disturbed atmosphere behind them, and late in the evening 
this was augmented by a little incident of a peculiar kind. 
Mi\ Benslider was in the act of issuing from the library 
into the shadowy corridor, when he stumbled headlong 
over some large, soft object crouching on the door-mat. 
Picking himself up with an angry ejaculation, he seized 
the cause of his trouble and straightened it out. The 
result was one of the scholars of Pelbury, and that scholar 
Gerald Wagner. 

“ What is the meaning of this ? ” shouted Benslider. 

“ Why were you crouching here in the dark ? ” 

“ I was tying a bootlace, sir,” replied Wagner, “ and 
did not know anyone was in the library likely to come 
out and tumble over me.” 

“Go to your own quarters and stop there 1 ** com¬ 
manded the master, patting the dust from his garments, 
but glaring the while, in his own accomplished way, at 
Gerald. 

With murmurs of apology the boy took his departure; 
but if humble and contrite while Benslider’s eyes were 
upon him, he wore a very different mood five minutes 
later, in the presence of Corny Gaskill. 

“ Will you keep it to ourselves if I tell you something ? " 
said he, drawing the other into a secluded corner. 

“ What have you found out ? ” was Gaskill’s only reply. 

“ That Benslider is expecting someone. He has been 
haunting the library for more than an hour; he has been 
staring through the window, like an anxious spectre, and 
I want to be ready when the person he is looking for 
actually arrives.” 

“ What do ypu mean by ‘ ready' ? ” 

“ Bicycles ! ” 

He seized Gaskill’s arm and led him through a number 
of passages, inculcating as much stealth as he practised 
himself, until an obscure chamber was reached in a small 
wing of the school buildings. It was the boot-room, 
and afforded through the chinks in its shutters an oblique 
view of the library window. “ We can see it all from 
here,” he said, “ if there is anything to see—and I think 
there will be. But first, will you undertake to slip out 
now, and put our two bikes where we can get them at a 
moment’s notice. I waift to watch.” 

Gaskill showed his willingness by vanishing fqrthwith 
as noiselessly as a mountain mist. When he came back 
again, Wagner, with his face glued to the boot-room window- 
shutters, stretched out a warning hand. Corny stole 
to his side. The scene that met his gaze set his scalp 
a-tingle. For, dark as it was in the open court, he could 
make out the bulky form of a taxicab drawn up level 
with the library window, though at some yards' distance 
from it. Scarcely had he realised this, when the window 
was lifted and the figure of a man scrambled out on to 
the gravel below. He was followed by a large square 
object, dimly visible in the light of a candle, which was 
evidently standing some distance back in the room. The 
fellow, with upstretched arms, supported the lower portion 
of the square, and while he stood thus a second person 
emerged from the window. Wagner's hand softly pressed 
his companion's arm as he whispered : 

“ Mr. Benslider ! ” 

Assisted by his companion, the master cautiously piloted 
the treasure they bore between them, through the door 
of the taxi. He got in after it. The door was swung to 
and fastened. Then the other man mounted to the driver’s 
seat. For a moment he sat there manipulating the levers, 
but presently paused to lean over to the other side. 
Evidently, Mr. Benslider was giving him final instructions 
through the farther door; but they must have been very 
brief, for even before the man righted himself again the 
cab began to move. 

“ Come ! ” whispered Wagner, husky with excitement. 
“ I mean to follow.” 

This was no easy task; for while Mr. Benslider would 
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have no difficulty in passing the porter’s lodge (he had a 
right to visit the neighbouring town in a taxi, if he wished), 
two Pelburians would not be so likely to escape challenge. 
But Wagner was equal to a trouble like this. 

“Take the bikes through the kitchen-garden,“ said 
he; “ lift them over the hedge, and wait by me round the 
corner of Ditch Lane. I'll slip through the front gate 
under shadow of the cab. It must not be lost sight of 
for a single moment.” 

While he was 
speaking, the cab 
rolled past the boot- 
room door, which 
gave on to 
the outward 
limits of the 
court, and 
Wagner, 
with the 
door ajar, 
kept his 
eyes rive¬ 
ted upon 


A At that moment a young man crossed 

the pavement from the premises behind, and together they 
lilted out the picture.” 

it. He stepped out into the shadow', noiselessly slipped 
behind the vehicle, and succeeded in carrying out his 
design. Meanwhile, Gaskill had been no less fortunate, 
for he was in readiness with both machines, when 
Wagner rounded the corner, silent and shadowy. The 
rest was easy. As the taxicab trundled along the road, 
it was followed at a safe distace by the two cyclists; 
and even had Mr. Benslider put his head out and 
looked back he would never have been able to recognise 
his pursuers. 

" If his uneasy conscience makes him suspicious of 
being watched,” said Wagner, “he is hardly likely to 
attach much importance to the fact that we are riding 


behind, because the road is a public way, and we have 
a common right here.” 

“ Quite so,” replied Gaskill. “ My only idea is to see 
where he takes the picture, so that, through our information, 
it can be traced afterwards. As for the man himself, you 
may depend upon it, his destination is farther off still.” 

“ You mean that as soon as the property is got rid 
of in Dunbury, he will make for the station,” panted 

Wagner. 

“ We shall see,” was 
the other’s reply. 

Conversation became 
more difficult at this 
point, because the cab in 
front had already reached 
an outlying district of 
) Dunbury, and other 
traffic threatened to in¬ 
tervene between pursuers 
and pursued. 

The boys quickened 
their pace. Bend after 
bend was left behind ; 
street after street was 
threaded, narrow and 
shadowy, till the cab sud¬ 
denly halted at the door 
of dimly lighted premises 
in a deserted thorough¬ 
fare, far from the centre 
of the town. The cyclists 
dropped from their saddles and stepped 
back into the shadow of a high wall. 
They saw the driver get down from his 
seat and open the cab door. At that 
moment a young man crossed the 
pavement from the premises behind, 
and together they lifted out the picture. 
During this operation, the cab re¬ 
mained the only vehicle in the whole 
street, clearly visible to the watchers 
by virtue of the light from the shop 
window. But Benslider did not step 
out. “ He's too knowing to show him¬ 
self,” said Wagner. “ Depend upon 
it, he has secured his portion of the 
bargain already, and means to get 
safely aw'ay to London without any 
loss of time.” 

He had hardly said this when the 
cab-driver reappeared, mounted to his 
seat, and took the road again. It was 
all done with such dispatch that the two 
boys were almost taken by surprise, and 
set off in a hurried scramble. However, the 
quarry did not escape their sight for a moment, 
and, to Wagner’s satisfaction, it was clearly taking 
the route to the railway station. 

“ We will find out what train he is after,” said Gaskill. 

“ And that, coupled with our knowledge of where the 
picture has been deposited, will prove jolly useful in running 
the beggar to earth.” 

“ Truly 1 ” replied Wagner. “ As you said last night, 
he will find that he has drawn a blank after all. Here 
we are in the station yard.” 

As the cab slackened pace, they rolled up to within a 
few feet of it. Opposite to the door of the booking-office 
it came to a stand. With eager eyes they watched both 
doors of the vehicle. No one got out. 

“ What has happened to him ? ” whispered Gaskill, 
staring breathlessly at his companion. 

Wagner was mute. With a brave determination, yet 
cautiously withal, he made his way to the off-side of the 
mysterious taxi, and glanced swiftly inside it. Then his 
hand flew up involuntarily from the handle-bar, his face 
opened, eyes and mouth, and he hurried back to Gaskill, 
panting huskily. “ It's empty. He isn't there ! ” 
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Gaskill made no attempt to verify this astounding 
statement. He was too startled. In perfect silence he 
mounted Jhe saddle and rode away at his companion’s 
side. 

All the way back to Pelbury they kept up a desultory 
conversation, each trying to solve the puzzle, and congratu¬ 
lating themselves a thousand times that, at anyrate, they 
knew where the stolen picture was, and this information 
alone would win the gratitude of the man who had been 
its former owner. 

But on reaching Pelbury, a secret entry was found to be 
impossible, for all the school was alert to welcome them. 
They disposed of the machines satisfactorily and crept 
to the only door in the back premises that offered a safe 
entry. But at the very threshold, they were pounced 
upon. 

“ Oh, Master Wagner, and you, too. Master Gaskill I " 
came the voice of a domestic. “You have given us a go ! 
Here have I been shivering and shaking, for hours and 
hours, to catch you when you came; and poor Mr. Benslider, 
he says if you don’t go to him at once, with the full truth 
and nothing else, you'll deplore it to your dying days." 


“ Mr. Benslider 1 '* gasped the two travellers. " Is he 
here ? " 

“ Bless us and all ! " cried the domestic, “ have your 
wits been left out in the dark ? Why shouldn’t Mr. 
Benslider be here ? Ain’t it his place ? " 

What happened after that is too painful and unnecessary 
to tell; but perhaps it would have been even more so if 
Mr. Benslider had succeeded in obtaining “ the full truth 
and nothing else." 

A day later, while the shadow of their sorrows still lay 
dark around them. Tolly Brassington, who had reason 
for knowing more than the master did, asked the two 
sufferers how it came about that when they watched 
Mr. Benslider get in at one door of the cab they did not 
see him immediately afterwards get out at the other. 
“ Perhaps," he added, “ it was because you were deter¬ 
mined to take too much for granted." 

And this aspect of the affair was made more clear to 
them a little later, when they overheard Dr. Pelbury 
thanking his assistant master for the trouble he had taken 
in sending his treasured picture safely to the restorer’s 
studio. 



“ The First of the Brutes.” 


W HILE he should pay due attention to the things of 
the present, it is in every way advantageous that 
a boy shall not be ignorant of the life of the past. 
Certainly he should know something of the bio¬ 
graphy of mankind, which will fill him with righteous admiration 
for his remote ancestors. Those sentiments possessed the writer 
when recently re-reading Mr. Frederick Harrison's remarkable 
book, *' The Meaning of History.''' And, in order to provide 
" B.O.P." readers with food for, at least, passing thought, here 
are a few passages from that work. Read them and ponder 
on how much they mean. 

“ Let us," says the truly learned author, “ place ourselves back 
in imagination at a period when the whole surface of the earth 
was quite unlike what it is now. Let us suppose it as it was 
after the last great geologic change—the greater portion of its 
area covered with primeval forests, vast swamps, dense jungles, 
moors, prairies, and arid deserts. 

“ All through these forests and wastes, ranged countless 
races of animals, many, doubtless, long extinct, in variety and 
numbers more than we can even conceive. 

“ Where in this terrible world was man ? Scanty in number, 
confined to a few favourable spots, dispersed, and alone, man 
sustained a precarious existence, not yet the lord of creation, 
inferior to many quadrupeds in strength, only just superior 
to them in mind—nothing but the first of the brutes. As are 
the lowest of all savages now, no doubt even lower, man once 
was. Conceive what Robinson Crusoe would have been had his 
island been a dense jungle overrun with savage beasts, without 
his gun or his knife, or his knowledge, with nothing but his 
human hand and his human brain. 


“ Everywhere man began as a hunter, without imple¬ 
ments, without clothing, without homes, perhaps without 
the use of ^ fire. Man’s supremacy over the brutes was 
first asserted when his mind taught him how to make the 
rude bow, or the flint knife, or to harden clay or wood 
by heat. 

“ In this first struggle with nature, man was not long 
quite alone. Slowly he won over to his side one or two of 
the higher animals. This wonderful victory assured his ulti¬ 
mate ascendancy. The dog was won from his wolf-like state 
to join and aid in the chase. The horse bowed his strength 
in generous submission to a master. We do not reflect 
enough upon the efforts that this cost. We are forgetful 
of the wonders of patience, gentleness, sympathy, sagacity, 
and nerve which were required for the first domestication of 
animals. 

“ By degrees the ox, the sheep, the goat, the hog, the camel, 
and the ass, with horse and dog, were reared by man, formed part 
of his simple family, and became the lower portion of the tribe. 
Their very natures, their external forms were changed. Milk 
and its compounds formed the basis of food. The hunter’s life 
became less precarious, less rambling, less violent. In short, 
the second great stage of human existence began, and pastoral 
life commenced." 

Once upon a time, you see, man was only “ The first of the 
brutes."* But our little peep into the past shows us that there 
were wonderful fellows in those periods, just as there are to-day! 
And certainly, after fighting their great fight so successfully, 
they ought not to be forgotten. We, at any rate, are here 
remembering them. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
“ COLLECTOR.” 

APRIL. 




M ODERN stamp collectors will look only at perfect 
stamps that are in good condition. The day has 
gone by when torn and dirty specimens were 
admitted to the albums of responsible philatelists, 
and the result is an improvement in the tone of the hobby all 



Polish Levant 3 fen. 
stamp. 


round. Good con- 
quality that is re- 
stamp with which 

That being so, 
ber that stamps 
ated by being con- 
Which brings me 
debated point as 
shall, or shall not, 
zers. These are 
that are specially 
sold for the use of 
philatelists. And 
if any reader 

wishes to know my opinion on the subjefct I may 
say that I am whole-heartedly a tweezerite. 

What with exchanging specimens and re¬ 
arranging our albums and so forth, the stamps 
that we possess come in for not a little handling 
during the year. No matter how clean may 
be our hands, some moisture, however slight, 
is always present upon the finger-tips. If we 
actually handle our stamps that moisture is 
transferred to them, and, the operation being 
often repeated, the stamps assume a blurred 
and dingy aspect that certainly for ever pre¬ 
cludes their being classed as “ mint,” as the 
experts have it. 

If, however, we make use of a pair of stamp 
tweezers, which are far from being expensive 
to buy, we can shift our stamps about as much 
as we please, and know that they are not de¬ 
teriorating in value through being handled. 
No doubt any boy using tweezers for the first 
time will find 
awkward and 
feeling, though, 
off, and our 
will discover 
attains a dex- 
ing up stamps 
zers that is 
by the adroit- 
which a pet 
grains of seed 
This may, per¬ 


dition is the first 
quired in every 
we have to do. 
we must remem- 
become deterior- 
stantly handled, 
to the somewhat 
to whether we 
use Stamp twee- 
small instruments 
manufactured and 


letters in black, printed locally in two lines. Long after the 
issue of War Tax stamps was generally considered to be out- 
of-date, these enterprising islands continued to produce them. 
Perhaps, however, this one penny overprinted War Tax will be 
the last of them. The “ Philatelic Journal ” mentions that there 

one being a 


are two shades, 
little paler than 
wit h whiter 
affording some- 
object lesson 
telists know as 
may add that 
goes on to say : 

” We have 
lowing varie- 
overprint: 




Cilicie, 25 piastres “soldier 
and shell ” stamp. 

{Enlarged.) 




them rather 
slow. That 
will soon wear 
young friend 
that he rapidly 
terity in pick- 
with the twee- 
only equalled 
ness with 
bird picks up 
in its beak, 
haps, seem to 

be an unimportant point. But. though the owner himself may 
not notice the fact, there is no doubt that stamps constantly 
handled degenerate into being poor specimens. 

Now let us deal with our fourteen illustrations. 

Turks and Caicos Islands: id., red, "War Tax” in thin 



Carlo in the 
stamp, with at 
“ Principaute de 
lower half is seen 
child, with the 
phelins Fran^ais 
The complete set 
stamps, the 
2 c. -f 3 c. ; ioc. 
15 c.; 50 c. + 

1 franc and 5 
Polish Levant: 
printed ” Le- 
The stamp bears 
of Poland, with 
above, and 


the other and 
gum. And, as 
thing of an 
in what phila- 
” varieties,” I 
the same paper 

noted the fol- 
ties of the 


Small A in WAR. Raised AX in TAX. 

Raised R in WAR. Raised T in TAX. 

In addition to these, of which the first is 
the most striking, there are several broken 
letter varieties, which, however, are of not 
sufficient importance to particularise.” 

Amongst the many other War Tax 
curiosities that exist, you may, perhaps, come 
into possession of the id. Turks and Caicos 
Islands with ” War Tax ” in one line in 
violet and very badly printed. This was a 
local overprint, and the specimen looks to be 
a very slipshod affair indeed, which, however, 
is a distinguishing feature, and especially to 
be borne in mind in conjunction with the 
fact that only a comparatively small number 
were printed. Another point to remember 
concerning the London printed id. War Tax 
is that the colour has been scarlet as well 
as red. 

Monaco : 5 c. -f 5 c. green. This is one of 
a set of Charity stamps issued for the 
Principality. It shows a view of Monte 

upper half of the 
top the words 
Monaco.” In the 



Monaco, 5 cent war 
charity stamp. 
{Enlarged.) 
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Poland with the eastern part of the Mediterranean, is yet 
another quite startling instance of the queer changes that have 
been brought about by the war. On this subject Messrs. 
Whitfield ICing and Co's. " Monthly List *’ says :— 

" It will be a surprise to most people to learn that there is 
a Polish Post Office at Constantinople, and that it has been 
considered necessary to provide special stamps for its use. 
These are the current Polish stamps overprinted * LEVANT.* *’ 
The complete set consists of 3, 5, 10, 

15, 20, 25, 50 fen., rpnTrtlfa T tT" and 2, 2$, and 

time of wanting I 
stamps only offered 
price of the twelve 
shillings and six- 


flood of provisionals from an extraordinary island, and when 
last I saw the list its total was, I think, about thirty-four, which 
is probably more than sufficient even of a good thing ! 

Dominica : 2 shillings, blue and purple. And a beautiful blue 
the stamp is, too. The centre is in deep purple and the frame in 
blue dyed paper. The 

view * - ' - - *— - - ' —■ ~ > of the capital, 

m the f ra m sea. Dominica 

' Lee- ward Islands. 

not i , mistake its 

those fi/T* of the Dominican 

f San [I (cC \ Domingo, which 

uated on *^e same 

layti. ■. *By the wa Y» the 

Do- SBIBHKMHB minica include 

half- penny ones that 

d by « I cutting in half 

ne of ^ — _ . . ' the penny lilac- 

amps . . , 4 and surcharging 

ier a [En urge .) large " \d. ’* in 

vorth 4s. 6 d. to buy), 

halfpenny** (12s. used, 15s. unused), or a small 
Lck (20s. used, 45s. unused). 

Turkey: 25 piastres, red “ CILICIE *’ in black at 
urred type. The design is that known as the “ Soldier 
and Shell.'* There are several smaller shells and 
charge cases on the ground and a very large shell 
standing upright upon its base to the left. At the 
top of the stamp is the sign-manual or signature, as 
we might say, of the Sultan. Some of the Cilician 
stamps are great rarities, and two to look out for are 
the ** Lighthouse *' and the " Monument ’* ones, 
though probably boys have an exceedingly remote 
chance of acquiring a specimen of the latter. Still, 
it is well to know that such things exist. Many 
of the stamps of Cilicia, as we spell it, are of a 
peculiarly primitive kind, and at the stamp auction 
sales they seem to have pretty well kept up their 
prices, although they proved to be not so rare as 
was at first reported. 

A notable feature in connection with these Cilicia 
overprinted on Turkey is that, as in other instances, 
the original stamps, being of enemy origin, are not 
in the most important catalogues published in Allied 
Countries. Nearly all the Turkish stamps that 
have been overprinted "Cilicie" belong to the series of com 
memorative stamps that were issued during the war. They 
may well serve as a perpetual reminder that it is wiser not to 
shout till you are really out of the wood. 

Liberia : 1 cent, green and black, showing palm trees and a 
hut. The palm tree and the One Star arc favourite philatelic 
devices of the Negro Republic. One of 

these days we will .. have a chat about 

triangular - shaped postage stamps, in 

which category we shall then have to 

consider the three- ; i\j /Wll cornered specimens 


5 marks. To the 
have seen these 
for sale in sets, the 
being about seven 
pence. 

Colombia : 3 cen- 
Arms of the country, 
corners. The colour, 
claret-brown, or red- 

the numerals of value, all the inscriptions on the 1 
white on a solid background of colour. Our vali 
porary, “ Stamp Collecting," is ever vigilant to 
items that are worth noting, and I remember rez 
reference to a pair of these 3 c. Colombians th 
perforate between. Very pleasing it would be if 
“ Stamp Cornerites ** could come across a similar 
" find." 

East Africa and Uganda : 4 cents on 6 cents, red, 
surcharged 4 cents in black over the centre of the 
stamp. The value at the top of the stamp is partly 
ruled out with five small four-barred " gates," also 
printed in black. This is a stamp that when it 
reached us from the Protectorate caused quite a 
flutter amongst philatelists, for it provided the first 
instance of a surcharge from this colony. The 
keen seeker after varieties may like to make a 
mental memo, of the circumstance that the stamp 
exists with the surcharge double. 

Samoa on New Zealand : id., red. " SAMOA ** 
across middle of stamp in dark blue. In the 
course of your collecting you will, very likely, 
come across fiscals of New Zealand overprinted 
** Samoa." When looking upon these Samoan 
overprints it should not be forgotten that in the 
year 1900 England withdrew all claims to any 
portion of these islands (for such Samoa really is) in favour of 
Germany. Now, ** R. L. S.'s " island is once more back within 
the Empire. 

United States: 13 cents, green. The very fine colour is a 
distinguishing feature of this stamp. And while we are, for the 
moment, concerned with things having reference to the land of 
the Stars and Stripes, I may as 

well make a rraru n . promise that I 

hope to carry out g j y j M‘” g yjrM 1 next month. You 

are all very keen f2 \y ' • ^ ■^’1 on aeroplane 

stamps. So, in j H. ».'V.'j i the "Stamp 

Corner’* for May, k ! j I intend to re¬ 
produce the fine | U.S. Parcel Post 

stamp, the design *7 C j upon which is 

that of "Aero- | plane Carrying 

Mail,*’ as the in- PASTES £3 [ scription on the 

stamp has it. 

Hayti: 2 cen- , times on 10 c., 

brown. This is rench^ war one Q f ^e set 

showing views in orphans stamp. and around the 
capital town,Port- [Enlarged.) au-Prince. As a 

matter of fact, Hayti's output of 

provisionals during recent years would almost have been 
treated as a good joke, had it not been so difficult to keep pace 
with. The dealers, so it is said, long since came to live in con¬ 
firmed expectation that of each half dozen of the world’s new 
overprint* and surcharges, one, at any rate, would be from 
Hayti. One, at least, of the catalogues kept pace with this 


[Enlarged.) 
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Amusing Football Stories, 

As Told by Famous People and Collected 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


good football stories there 
is no end, and your Editor, 
knowing how much I have 
mixed for years with football 
players, football enthusiasts, 
and football crowds, was kind 
enough the other day to tell 
me that he felt sure I must 
have heard from these some 
amusing and interesting yarns 
about the game, 

I admitted that I had some¬ 
thing of a store of these, and 
he then asked me to put a 
few of my tales together for 
your benefit. So I have 
much pleasure in doing this, 
and beg to offer you the following stories as 
some of the best I have heard or met with. 



FRED PBNTLAND’S BOOTS. 

This is one of J. E. Kitchen’s tales (the noted forward of 
the Sheffield United F.C.). 

“ I have often thought how amazing it is—that faith 
a big home crowd has in its hero’s mascot 1 I think off¬ 
hand of Will Meredith’s toothpick, of Hawkes’ red hair, 
and of Fred Pentland’s old, boot 1 

" I shall not easily forget being told how, after Fred 
had kicked nearly a-goal-a-match for some weeks with 
that old boot, he appeared one Saturday in a new pair 
and—Middlesbrough lost the match 1 

“ A poor little lad, whose faith in Fred * went flop * 
badly that day, arrived home in tears. 

" * What are you crying for ? 1 said his mother. 

"' Wha, we’ve lost to-day,* he replied. ‘ An* it’s all 
becos Fred Pentland had a new pair o’ boots on 1 *" 

* * » 


% 

of the Villa goal unmarked and with Wilkes, the goal¬ 
keeper, helpless 1 Did he score ? To the absolute dismay 
of his comrades in the team, he ballooned the b all over 
the bar, and missed the easiest goal of his life ! 

" Yes, it was a game for thrills, that Palace match, and 
no mistake I * 


• • • 

HIS PLACE. 

“ Duggy ** Lambert, the famous fast Harlequin three- 
quarter, who was killed in France after leading a gallant 
fight by his men, used to tell an amusing story about a 
Rugby match. 

“A village Rugger fifteen had brought in two new 
players, a forward and a full-back. 

“ At half-time the full-back had allowed the opposing 
team to score four tries, after easy runs which the veriest 
tyro should have stopped, while the forward in question 
had never been seen near the ball. 

" Just as the game was resumed the latter went up to 
the captain of the team: 

“ ‘Look here,* he said. ‘What place had I better 
start from in the second half ? * 

“ * I dunno 1 * said the angry skipper, * unless you go 
as long-stop to that fellow at full-back 1 * ** 

* * * 

“ FETCH IT HERE ! * 

Laughable football anecdotes have naturally always 
pleased our leading comedians, and this one, by George 
Formby, the famous Lancashire laughter-maker, will cer¬ 
tainly be appreciated by football people:— 

“ One Saturday night a tired but happy miner sat 
himself down on an empty barrel on the platform of Hull 
Railway Station and prepared to drop off to sleep. A 
porter, who had had great experience of football visitors 


MISSBD HIS CHANCE. 

Recently Mr. P. J. Moss (Sports 
Editor of the “Daily Mirror*’) told 
the following as one of his keenest 
memories of an exciting game:— 

“ In the match played at the 
Crystal Palace, in 1894, Reynolds 
was playing on the Aston Villa side 
and We 4 t Bromwich Albion was 
beaten. 

“ I shall never forget two incidents 
in that Palace match. Athersmith, 
one of the fastest right-wingers the 
game has ever seen, was struck on 
the hand in the first minute of the 
game. The ball fell at his toes, and 
the referee missed seeing the fault 
of hands. Off like a flash, Ather¬ 
smith sent in a beautiful centre to 
Chatt, and the Villa was one up as 
the result of a crashing shock. 

“ It was the only goi of a thrill¬ 
ing match, but it should not have 
beaten the Albion^ for in the last 
minute of the game that usually 
certain shooter, ‘ Roddy * McLeod, 
found himself within a yard or so 



ANIMAL SPORTS.—BOATING. 
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from Lancashire on Cup days, went up to him, and shouted 
in his ear: 

44 * Now then, thee from Wigan, dost know train’s in ? 
Art thee going w’hoam ? ’ 

“ 4 Ay, lad, that I be 1 ’ was the sleepy answer. 

44 4 Well, then, get a move on ye,’ was the retort, ‘ or ye’ll 
surely miss it! ’ 

44 The miner looked at the porter with the quaintest ex¬ 
pression on his face. ‘ Did tha say,’ he asked in typical 
slow accents, * train’s in ? 4 

44 The porter nodded. 

44 4 But where is train ? * asked the miner. 

44 4 It’s up on London platform,’ was the reply. 

44 4 Well—fetch it here / J’ll wait l * was the unexpected 
rejoinder." 

* ♦ * 

GATE MONEY—3d. 

I recall how the celebrated player, C. McFadyen (Preston 
North End F.C.), once told me an amusing story. We 
were speaking of enormous crowds and of the gate-money 
taken, often amounting up to £2,000. 

44 Yes," said McFadyen, “ it seems- laughable to think 
of the experience a well-known first-league club I know 
well once had in this way in football’s earlier days. This 
club had to go to play an unknown village team in the 
latter’s wretched rough field. Only one man paid to see 
the game, though the entrance fee was but 3d. / So the 
great first-league club returned home with i|d. as its 
share of the gate money 1 

44 What made the team feel all the more angry was that, 
as a matter of fact, about a score of people did enter the 
field and watch the Cup tie. But nineteen of, them had 
got in through a gap in the hedge and had paid nothing 1" 

• * * 

“MY BEST GOAL.” 

Mr. J. W. Bache, the famous Aston Villa ex-captain, 
gave me this interesting reminiscence some time ago:— 

44 It only looks the other day since I scored a goal which 
will remain in my memory long after many other goals 
which I scored have been forgotten. This particular 
goal, however, was scored at the Crystal Palace in the 
great International struggle there. 

44 Perhaps you will remember the match England played 
Scotland and won, one of the best International con¬ 
tests in which I have ever taken part. But I have just 
told you that the best goal I ever scored was in this 
game, and as that was the only goal scored at all during 
the whole of the match, you will not need to ask who kicked 
that only goal, nor why I think it the best bit of work in 
that way I ever did I *’ t 


SHOOK HIM UP. 

That splendid three-quarter, C. R. O’Callaghafi, who 
did such fine work for the Old Merchant Taylors* fifteen 
and Ireland ere he was killed in the war, used to relate a 
laughable tale which a friend once told him about a Brad¬ 
ford man. 

44 This chap, an old Rugby forward of the once famous 
Bradford (Rugby) F.C., went to see a travelling menagerie 
and began to tease the elephant there. The big beast 
got more and more irritated, suddenly seized its tormentor, 
and, lifting him up by his trunk, bumped him heavily 
time after time on the ground, where he lay stunned on 
the animal’s releasing its hold. 

44 The menagerie officials hurried along, expecting to 
find him dead. But, to their intense surprise, he got up 
and seemed little the worse, except a bit dazed. 

44 4 By gum I * said the man, as he rubbed his head, 

4 but that’s the biggest thoomping ah’ve had iver sin’ we 
played Wakefield Trinity ! * " 

• * * 

AGAINST THE REFEREE. 

To close with, here is a regular 44 Irish " tale, one of 
the best of its kind, by E. M. Tarbot (3rd Lanark F.C.). 

44 Sometimes it happens that a roar of laughter escapes 
from the football multitude, even although the incidental 
cause of the merriment may not be altogether, strictly 
speaking, a humorous one. I remember on one occasion 
a well-known forward was dashing through on his own, 
when one of the opposing backs, racing across from the 
opposite wing, intercepted him in crashing fashion. To 
say that the latter man performed a somersault is putting 
it mildly. He literally described circles in the air. 

44 How the crowd yelled I How they roared with laughter! 
I think the discomfited player was the only exception. 

44 But, for the purely ludicrous, I recall an incident of 
this kind in a match against the Belfast Distillery, which 
will need beating. At a couple of minutes from time 
the Distillery centre fisted the ball into our net, and to the 
amazement of the huge crowd present, the referee granted 
a goal 1 Vigorous protests were made by our defenders 
and goalkeeper, and eventually the official altered his 
mind and awarded a penalty kick ! 

44 This decision was greeted with a burst of genuine 
laughter, as the crowd was not slow to appreciate the 
grotesque situation. The Distillery captain, like a real 
sportsman, closed the incident by himself taking the 
penalty kick and deliberately sending the ball in the 
direction of the corner flag 1 

44 No wonder the crowd cheered him, whilst it still fairly 
danced with delight at the silly referee I " 


The “B.O.P.” Stamp Corner. 

(Continued from page 340.) 


this month show us stamps of earlier date than our remaining 
dozen stamps, for, while still maintaining our great reputation for 
new issues, it is certainly as well sometimes to peep into the past. 

One of the biggest mistakes made by boys is to continue 
collecting without making use of a catalogue, which may be said 
to be stamp collecting in the dark. Next to an album itself, 
and, of course, stamps to stick in it, one’s most valuable pos¬ 
session is a copy of a good catalogue. Without such a guide to 
the postage stamps of the world you know practically nothing con¬ 
cerning the stamps that you acquire, and probably, with relation 
to your album, you are not really aware what to do with them. 

In the choice of a catalogue with which to work you must 
decide for yourself. One fellow’s ideas differ so vitally from 
those of the fellow next to him that I certainly should hesitate 
to lay down the law in the matter. There are various publishers 
of these valuable guides, and each puts forth somewhat of a 
different claim for his own particular production. Two famous 
catalogues are those of Bright and Son, and of Whitfield King 
and Co., of Ipswich. And while Messrs. Bright issue their 


44 A.B.C. Descriptive Priced Catalogue of the World’s Postage- 
stamps " in three convenient parts, Messrs Whitfield King 
claim that their “ Standard Catalogue ” is the only catalogue 
published in England which includes stamps of all the world in 
one volume. 

Boy philatelists are keen after anything in the way of a novelty. 
For which reason many of the lower priced novelties of the 
stamp world are to be found in circulation amongst boys. From 
time to time boys have shown me all sorts of queer stamps 
from all kinds of places on the earth’s surface. And amongst 
these specimens of doubtful origin, have several times been 
examples of stamps bearing strange representations of life in 
the Arctic Regions. The true biography of some of these 
stamps I have been unable to trace, for they are not o fficial 
postage-stamps. Some of them which I have in mind at the 
moment were issued by certain steamship lines having vessels 
plying in Northern waters, and the stamps were used for hanking 
letters conveyed by such ships. But, needless to say, these ere 
really labels, not postage stamps. 
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Being the Authentic Account of Professor Miles Unthank of the Search for the 
Sarcophagus of Serophis, and the Theft of the Mystic Scarab, 
formerly in the British Museum. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of "The Mystery of Ah Jim/' "Submarine U 93," "The Race Round the Worid," etc. 

(Illustrated by George Soper.) 

CHAPTER XXL 

OF THE FIGHT IN THE TEMPLE OF RA. 


OUHRI'S men were taken com¬ 
pletely by surprise. They 
had barely time to rush to 
their arms, much less to 
adopt any sort of military 
formation, before Bakni’s 
warriors were upon them. 

As for myself, I was carried 
forward in the press of battle, 
more by the weight of those 
behind me than by any desire 
upon my own part to join in 
the conflict. Early in the en¬ 
gagement, I received a wound, a spear-thrust in the thigh ; 
and, to be quite honest, I was glad enough of an excuse 
to retire from out of the midst of the carnage. 

At a safe distance, I found a great Sphinx ; and sitting 
down between the forefeet of the image, I bathed my 
wound in a pool of water. 

The noise that proceeded from the Temple was inde¬ 
scribable—the clash of arms, the shouting of many voices, 
the groans of the wounded, the cheers of the men of the 
Royal Bodyguard, as they swept their opponents into the 
inner sanctuary, many falling in the struggle. 

It was then that the sun rose. In these latitudes there 
is no dawn, no intervening period of twilight between the 
night and day. The sun appeared from beyond the 
mountains to the east, and shone down upon the great 
plain in which lay the city of Mituni-Harpi. 

I got to my feet, with the intention of returning to my 
comrades, who appeared to have carried everything before 
them. I found, however, that my leg was so stiff, and my 
wounds so painful, that it was extremely difficult for me to 
walk. Looking about me, I observed a flight of stone steps 
leading to the top of the Sphinx. Anxious to ascertain 
how the battle was going, I climbed with difficulty to the 
top of these, and there seated myself in a position whence 
I could look down into the courtyard of the Temple. 

The enemy, who had not yet recovered from the effect 
of the surprise, were being beaten back, inch by inch. I 
could see Nouhri himself, in his golden armour, fighting 


desperately at the head of his men. My three companions 
were in the very midst of the fray, each using his revolver 
with deadly effect. 

With the exception of Psaro, there was probably no one 
in the whole country who was acquainted with the use of 
fire-arms. The majority of the Serophian warriors no 
doubt regarded these weapons, used so skilfully by Captain 
Crouch and MacAndrew, as a kind of magic, known only 
to the gods. The fact also that they were fighting against 
the deities whom, centuries before, their forefathers had 
worshipped in the land of Egypt, had a demoralising effect 
upon. Nouhri's soldiers. The towering figure of Mac¬ 
Andrew, disguised as the mighty Horus, was to be found 
wherever the fighting was most fierce. In the conduct 
of the ibis-headed Thot, I recognised the cool-headedness 
of Mr. Wang He firdd seldom, but each time picked his 
man ; and every bullet found its mark. Captain Crouch, 
too, might have been, in very truth, the reincarnation 
of the jackal-headed Anubis. He was here, there, and 
everywhere, rushing into the swaying mass of frenzied, 
fighting men, firing his revolver to right and left. 

There is small doubt as to which side the victory would 
nave gone, had not reinforcements hastened to the aid of 
Nouhri. I had failed to observe a large camp, lower down 
the river, about a mile distant from the Temple. In this 
camp—so it afterwards appeared—there were several 
hundred men, who had been placed under the command 
of Psaro. 

Now, Psaro was full of guile. And it must be remembered 
that, unlike the rest of his countrymen, he was a man 
who had seen the world. Whatever his soldiers believed, 
Psaro must have been perfectly convinced in his heart 
that these gods who had visited Mituni-Harpi were false 
and spurious gods. It appears that he had already 
suspected that Horus, Thot and Anubis, were respectively 
MacAndrew, Captain Crouch and myself—for he knew 
nothing of Mr. Wang. 

As soon as it was known in the camp that the Temple 
had been attacked, Psaro gathered his men-at-arms. I 
learned afterwards that he made them a brief speech, in 
which he assured them that they had naught to fear, that 
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the three gods were frauds, and, though the weapons they 
used were deadly, there was nothing whatsoever about 
them that could be described as supernatural. 

He now led his men forward to the Temple, to the 
assistance of Nouhri, the Captain of the Host. But he was 
too cunning not to display his knowledge of tactics. He 
divided his troops into two parties. The smaller party he 
sent to the assistance of Nouhri, whose soldiers were about 
to retire from the precincts of the Temple. The larger party 
he himself conducted, by a circuitous route, to a position 
whence they could assail the Royal Bodyguard from the 
rear. 

Seeing the danger that was imminent, I descended the 
steps and hastened to warn my friends. It is a sure proof 
of the superiority of mind over matter that, in the excite¬ 
ment of the moment, I entirely forgot my wound. A few 


minutes before, I had not been able to walk ; but now, 
it being of vital importance that I should do so, I actually 
ran. ' 

The combat was then taking place in the nave of the 
Temple. Nouhri and his followers were fighting with their 
backs to the entrance to the Tomb. It was clear that, 
if Psaro reached the entrance, the only line of retreat 
which offered itself to the Royal Bodyguard would be cut 
off, and Bakni and his men would be caught like so many 
rats in a trap. 

I found Crouch in the very midst of the turmoil, and 
shouted in his ear, warning him of our danger. 

“ Tell Bakni! " said he, and turned to Mr. Wang, who 
was but a short distance away, on the other side of him. 

With great difficulty, I forced my way through the seeth¬ 
ing, hustling crowd of savagfe men, and warned our com¬ 
mander of the peril we were in. 

He immediately gave the order to retreat; and we 
reached the entrance in the nick of time. Psaro and his 
followers were already in the courtyard. Had I delayed 
in taking action, we had all been lost, and Queen Serisis 
would have fallen. 


I will not attempt to describe the fighting that took 
place in the courtyard, after Psaro's reinforcements had 
arrived. It would be quite useless for me to attempt to do 
so. From a safe distance I had been able to survey the 
combat as a mere spectator ; but when I found myself in 
the midst of it, I was not able to see anything. I believe 
1 fired my revolver, shouting at the full power of my lungs. 

I believe I ran like a madman from one place to another. 
At one moment, I felt like a savage beastr; I was willing— 
1 was even eager—to kill. And a second after, I was like 
a little child ; I felt as if I would like to bury my face in 
my hands and burst into tears. One thing only I saw, 
and that was the greatest piece of villainy of which I have 
to tell. 

Somehow Mac Andrew had become detached from the 
Royal Bodyguard. Anyhow, he was the last to leave the 
Temple. I think he could not find it within him to tear 
himself away from a place where he knew such a vast 
treasure lay hidden. From the moment he entered my 
rooms in London, to that last tragic scene in the Royal 
Palace of Mituni-Harpi, the mind of the man 
was obsessed by a single thought; his actions 
were guided by a single 
motive: to possess himself 
of the gold and jewels of 
the Treasure of Serophis. 

Psaro, entering the court¬ 
yard at the head of his men, 
found himself face to face 
with MacAndrew, whom the 
majority took to be Horus, 
the hawk-headed deity of the 
ancient Nile. 

It was already manifest 
that we must retire. Though 
the casualties we had inflicted 
upon the enemy must have 
been severe, and our own 
comparatively trifling, we 
were now far outnumbered, 
and could hope for nothing 
better than to cover our re¬ 
tirement. MacAndrew must 
have recognised that the day 
had turned against us. I 
saw Psaro speak to him, 
though, of course, they were 
too far distant for me to hear 
what was said. Psaro, at any 
rate, understood the English 
language ; and there is little 
question that not only did 
he make his meaning clear, 
but that he spoke his mind 
openly, and made a proposal 
as treacherous as it was crafty. Perhaps, on board the 
“ Westmoreland,'* he had observed MacAndrew closely, 
and had summed up the man's character better than I had 
done. 

Although I heard not a word of what was said, it is not 
difficult to guess what passed between these two. Psaro 
must have told MacAndrew that he knew him for a fraud. 
A bogus god, with a mask made of feathers, and a wooden 
beak, passing as Horus, son of Osiris and Isis, could not 
deceive a man who was acquainted with modern London, 
who had eluded the detectives of Scotland Yard. I am 
able to state, as a fact, that Psaro offered MacAndrew, not 
only his life, but a share in the Treasure of Serophis, 
if he would consent to desert his comrades and throw in 
his lot with Nouhri. The fact that MacAndrew believed 
that his side was beaten, and the game was lost, made his 
acceptance of such an offer greater treachery than ever. 
I would like to think better of the man ; but I cannot do 
so. Subsequent events served only to prove his guilt. 

Bakni gave the order to retire ; and the Bodyguard fell 
back in good order. Nouhri, with a party of men, attempted 
to turn our right flank ; but they were driven back by a 
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steady fire from the revolvers of Captain Crouch and Mr. 
Wang. The other flank was secure upon the bank of the 
river. Our boats had been taken away ; and even if they 
had remained, it would have been impossible for us to re¬ 
embark. There was no alternative but to retreat to the 
city, on the right bank of the river. 

A rear-guard action is one of the most difficult of opera¬ 
tions in war. In the confusion which was inevitable, 
neither Cajptain Crouch nor Mr. Wang noticed that “ Horus ” 
had remained behind, until we were at a safe distance from 
the Temple, and Nouhri and his men had given up the 
pursuit. It was then that Crouch approached me. 

“ MacAndrew ! ” he exclaimed. “ What has become of 
him ? Is he wounded ? ” 

“ He is a traitor/ 1 said I. 

M Traitor ! ” cried Crouch. 

“ He exchanged words with Psaro, who—as we know— 
can speak English. He thinks of nothing but the Treasure.” 

I heard Crouch whistle softly. 

“ This is even more serious than you think,” said he. 
*' MacAndrew knows the Secret of the Tomb.” 

“ Much good may it do him ! ” said I. “ The secret is 
valueless, unless he is in possession of the scarab.” 

“ He is ! ” said Captain Crouch. 

I caught my breath. It was as if a blow had been struck 
me. I could not at first grasp the extent of the calamity 
which had befallen us. 

” MacAndrew has the scarab ! ” I cried. I had to repeat 
the sentence several times before I could accept its meaning 
as the truth. I hoped Captain Crouch was mistaken. But 
his next words proved that such hopes were quite misplaced. 

“ When he knew,” said he, ” that we were going to the 
Temple of Ra, he said that, if we were successful in driving 
Nouhri from his position, we would have ample time in 
which to possess ourselves of the treasure, and bring it back 
to the palace, where it would be safe. This was sound 
enough, and he brought the scarab with him.” 

I could listen to no more. I burst forth in a torrent of 
indignation. 

** The scoundrel 1 ” I cried. ” The traitor ! The man 
is mad. He thinks of nothing but gold. I should have 
known it long ago I He will enter the vault; and he and 
Nouhri and Psaro will divide all this wealth between 
them. They will be able to buy over the country-people 
to the cause of Nouhri. The whole land will rise against 
the Queen.” „ 

“ And moreover,” said Crouch, taking me up, “ we can 
no longer trade upon the superstition of these fools. And 
even if they still believe, there are those who will not 
hesitate to take up arms against Thot- and Anubis, since 
Horus is on their side.” 

I could speak no more upon the man’s villainy. I was 
hot with indignation, and something rose in my throat that 
seemed to choke me. Even then I wondered what would 


have happened to me, had I ventured into this strange 
country without such indefatigable companions as Captain 
Crouch and Mr. Wang. I wondered what would have been 
my fate, had I found myself alone with MacAndrew. Still, 
I think, I thought even less of my own safety than of that 
of the young and beautiful Queen, who had treated me from 
the first with such marked and gentle consideration. 

And so we marched upon the dusty road, in the full 
heat of the noonday sun ; until, at last, we came to the 
city, where we filed through the gates of the Royal Palace. 
And when Bakni dismissed his warriors, and the great, 
bearded soldiers* went to their quarters to snatch a few 
hours’ well-earned rest, I saw that the faces of many were 
saddened because of the comrades they had left behind, 
killed or wounded in the hands of the enemy. And I saw 
also, at a glance, that these men were not defeated ; they 
had been but foiled ; they would fight—as Bakni had said 
—to the last man, selling their lives dearly for the Queen. 

I was met upon the steps by Ahmosou, the High Priest. 

“ Has all gone w r ell ? ” he asked. 

“We have been betrayed I ” said I. 

“ Betrayed ! By whom ? ” 

I was too sick at heart to attempt to disguise the truth. 

“ By Horus,” said I. 

I looked ihto the old man’s face, expecting to find 
that he was utterly dismayed ; instead of which he was 
smiling. 

“You mean, O Thothmes,” said he, “ by the man who, 
you would ask us to believe, was the son of Osiris and Isis, 
ancient Queen of the Nile.” 

It was now my turn to look astonished. 

“ How do you know ? ” I asked. 

“ You forget,” said he, “ last night, I heard you pray to 
the strange God whom you worship. That aroused my 
suspicions, and I went to the chapel of Isis, and listened 
at the door, when Thot was speaking to his companions.” 

“ Then you know,” said I, “ that we are—frauds?"—I 
hesitated upon the word. 

“ I know,” said he, “ that you are loyal to the Queen. 
And that is all I wdsh to know.” 

I placed a hand upon his shoulder, for my heart went out 
to the old man. 

“ Thou art my friend,” said I. 

“ We are all friends who serve the Queen. Let us go to 
her now. We will tell her the truth. There is naught to 
fear. Whether your friends be gods or men, they have 
fought for the kingdom. Our duty is very simple—to 
stamp out the revolution wdiich is abroad in the land, or 
else to die like men.” 

“ O Ahmosou,” said I, “ we are both old men, you and I, 
and death should not be hard for us. Come, let us go to 
the Queen, and those whom you know as Thot and Anubis 
shall come with us. As you say, they are but men, but 
they are wise and of great experience in war.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

HOW MR. WANG THRUST HIS HEAD INTO THE LION’S MOUTH. 


HMOSOU was a wdse man. He 
had been “ guide, philosopher 
and friend ” to the Queen, 
since she was a little child. 
She had learned from him the 
manner in which her people 
should be governed. He had 
instructed her in the religi¬ 
ous rites and ceremonies of 
Ancient Egypt. Never once 
in her reign had she disregarded 
the counsel of her minister. 
Queen Serisis had believed 
implicitly that my three companions, Horus, Thot and 
Anubis, were the actual gods of the Nile, descended for 
the second time upon earth—those gods who had been all- 
powerful in a bygone civilisation, the relics of which are 


now buried beneath the sand of the desert. This belief is 
not so foolish and superstitious as it seems. The ancient 
gods of Egypt had been invested with very human quali¬ 
ties ; whereas, on the other hand, the Pharaohs themselves 
were believed to be divine. In Egypt, as in Ancient Rome 
or Greece, men became heroes, and heroes became gods ; 
so there was no very marked dividing-line between ordinary 
mortals and supernatural beings. 

Our ruse had proved as successful with Queen Serisis 
herself as with the large crowds of common people who had 
crowded the river banks, when we made our entrance into 
the city. To the Queen, it did not seem by any means 
impossible that Horus, Thot and Anubis should be re¬ 
incarnated, and visit the land of the Serophians, where 
their shrines had been worshipped for centuries, since the 
days of the Theban monarchs. Indeed, the prophecy of 
the Beetle seemed to have been fulfilled : “ When the 
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watchers of the tomb are slain, the gods shall descend from 
the four comers of the heavens/* 

I did not know how she would receive the news that we 
were frauds. No one likes to be made a fool of ; and I 
fully expected to meet with her displeasure. As I have 
said before, I had always hated the deceit which we had 
been obliged to practise. 

Ahmosou explained the whole thing very tactfully. He 
said that we were strangers from a far land, who, being 
desirous of entering the country, had thought of this device. 
On our behalf, he asked the Queen to pardon us, saying that 
we had already proved ourselves true frtends in the hour 
of need. 

To her credit, she did not even blame me. I was called 
upon to suffer but the mildest of reproaches. 

" And thou, O Thothmes,’* she asked me, " art thou 
also someone else ? ** 

"O Queen," said I, "I 
am but what I seem—an 
old man, more of a scholar 
than a hero. But this 
much I will vouch for. I 
am not here to do harm 
to anyone, least of all to 
a Queen who is at once 
gentle and beautiful and 
great.** 

'* Perhaps,** said she, 

*' thou art even more of 
a courtier than a scholar. 

But tell me, how is it that 
you speak our language ? ** 

I replied that in the 
land I had come from, 
there were many who 
made a study of the 
civilisations of the past. 

Thus it was that I could 
■peak to the inhabitants 
of this city of Mituni- 
Harpi, that I understood 

the customs and manners and religion of Ancient Egypt, 
and could read the hieroglyphics. 

I went on to explain to Queen Serisis that the man who 
had passed himself off as Homs had betrayed us all, and 
had gone over to the side of the enemy. And when I added 
that we had discovered the secret by means of which the 
Tomb of Serophis could be opened, and that Nouhri was 
to all intents and purposes master of the Treasure, neither 
the Queen nor Ahmosou attempted to disguise their feelings 
of alarm. 

" Then, all is lost! ** cried the High Priest, beating 
himself upon the chest. " I have numbers of spies in the 
city, by means of whom I am able to know exactly what 
happens outside the palace walls. At prtoent, the people 
are resolved to take no part in the conflict. Were it not that 
they have infinite faith in the generalship of Nouhri, they 
would openly declare themselves for the Queen. But 
they fear the Captain of the Host, and know that he has 
numbers at his back. If Nouhri gains possession of the 
Treasure, he will not find it difficult to buy them over 
to his side. The greater part of the army n*s already 
against us. If the people and the slaves join hands with 
the insurgents, the Royal Bodyguard cannot hope to 
prevail." 

I looked at the Queen and saw that her lips were trem¬ 
bling. For all that, she spoke brave words. 

** Summon Bakni," she ordered. " I have two wise 
men on one side of me, and a brave man on the other. Why 
should I fear ? The Throne is mine by right. The blood 
of the Pharaohs is in my veins.** 

I asked her permission to bring my two companions to 
the Council, telling the Queen that the men who had passed 
themselves off as Thot and Anubis would be able to assist 
in the Council Chamber no less effectively than upon the 
field of battle. Serisis was curious to see them, and re¬ 
pairing to the chapel of Isis, I found Captain Crouch 


CKAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
XVII.—A •• Rob Roy’* Canoe. 


seated cross-legged on the ground, his jackal-headed 
mask between his knees, and between his lips his pipe, 
from which were issuing clouds of his evil-smelling 
tobacco. 

"You have the audacity to smoke ! ** I cried. " You 
are like Nero, who is said to have fiddled whilst Rome 
was burning.** 

" This is the only incense,’* said he, " that I offer up before 
the shrine of Anubis.** 

"All this nonsense is done with,** I exclaimed. "You 
are gods no longer. The Queen knows the truth.’* 

I told them both to get to their feet, and follow me; and 
a minute later they found themselves in the presence of 
the Queen. 

Throughout the conversation that ensued, I acted as 
interpreter. The Queen had many questions to ask 

concerning the land from 
which we had come, the 
use of fire-arms, etc; but 
she evinced the greatest 
curiosity of all in examin¬ 
ing Captain Crouch’s glass 
eye and cork foot. 

Though little or nothing 
was settled that afternoon, 
the discussion was of the 
greatest value, since, for 
the first time, we appeared 
in our true colours, and 
both the Queen and Bakni 
recognised that we were 
their friends. It was diffi¬ 
cult to decide upon any 
definite course of action. 
There seemed little that 
we could do but wait in 
the palace for the final 
blow to descend. 

That night I talked the 
matter over with Captain 
Crouch and Mr. Wang. 
Crouch had several suggestions to make. In all my life, 
I never knew a man who was more alive —if I may so 
describe it. His brain was as active as his body; and 
in spite of his cork foot, he was seldom still. On the 
other hand, that night Mr. Wang was unusually silent. 
I saw that he was thinking things out for himself; and 
knowing his powers of invention and resource, I thought 
it best not to interfere with him. Early the following 
morning, as day was breaking upon the city, Mr. Wang 
woke Crouch and myself after we had been asleep for 
several hours. 

" What is it ? ** I asked. 

*' I have a scheme," said he, " a plan. It is a dangerous 
business—more dangerous than I like. But I can see no 
other way out of it. I shall have to go." 

" Go ? " said I. " Go where ? ** 

" I will tell you later," said he. "Good-night! Or 
rather, good-morning! " 

And at that he turned over upon his side, and went to 
sleep again. In a few minutes he was snoring. Truly a 
remarkable man l 

As for myself, I was not able to go to sleep ; so, after a 
time, I got to my feet and, walking in the palace gardens, 
beheld the magic effect of sunrise upon the summits of the 
mountains. As I walked the level paths, in the midst 
of the quaint statues of gods, goddesses and sphinxes, 
inhaling the perfume of a thousand flowers, I thought upon 
the strange adventure that had befallen me. It was as if 
I had been transported to another planet. I tried to 
reconcile the civilisation of this country with what I knew 
of the modern world. I was tempted to think that my 
experience was all a dream, and that, during my sleep, 
I had been carried bodily throughout the centuries into 
a dim, forgotten past, of the glories of which we know 
but little. I cannot say, however, that my mind was 
not filled with grave misgivings. At that moment. 
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surrounded by the beauties of one of the most wonderful 
gardens I have ever beheld, when life seemed more than 
ever well worth living, I did not think that I and my 
companions were destined ever again to set eyes upon 
the land of our birth. 

When I was in the midst of these thoughts, I beheld 
Ahmosou, the High Priest, walking slowly towards me. 
His head was bent low, and his eyes fixed upon the ground ; 
He approached quite near to me before he saw me. Then 
he saluted me, and asked whether I had slept. 

I told him I had slept but little during the middle part 
of the night, adding that I was accustomed to little sleep. 

" I have not slept at*all,”'said he. “ I told you I have 
spies abroad in the city. These enter the Palace under 
cover of darkness. For the last three hours, I have been 
receiving their reports/* 

" Is there good news, or bad ? ” I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. M There is no good news,” 
said he. “The palace is surrounded. It is only with 
difficulty that my spies can enter unseen. Nouhri and 
Psaro have already a great following in the city.” 

" Among the citizens ? ” I asked. 

He nodded. “ The worst has happened/* said he. 
” In the poorer parts of the town, the news that Nouhri 
has gained possession of the Treasure is common property. 
Nouhri has promised every man a share of the gold who 
joins forces with him. In three days’ time, this gold is 
to be distributed. You are convinced that Nouhri can 
enter the Tomb ? ** 

" There is no doubt of it,” said I. " The man whom 
you knew as Horus knows the secret.” 

" In this land,** said the High Priest, '* there is neither 
honesty nor faith in the gods. The Treasure 
of Serophis will be plundered. In Mituni-Harpi 
money can buy power. 

And Nouhri knows 
it.” 

He walked away 
from me. In the light 
of the newly-risen sun, 

I saw the sadness that 
was upon his face; and 
I grieved for the old 
man, for he was a 
good man, and one 
who was loyal to his 
Sovereign. 

I returned to Cap¬ 
tain Crouch and Mr. 

Wang, both of whom 
I found awake. On 
seeing me, Mr. Wang 
waved a podgy hand. 

He was smiling from 
ear to ear. 

“ Ah, Professor ! ** 
said he. ” The very 
man I want ! You 
know everything; perhaps you can tell me where our 
baggage is.” 

“ It is in the next room,” said I. 

" All of it ? ** 

" All of it. What is it you want ? ** 

" My make-up box,” said he. 

I myself went into the next room and brought him the 
box. 

“ What is this ? ** said I. " What is it you intend to 
do ? ** 

" I have a scheme,” said he, " a plan. But, before I 
tell you anything, there are one or two questions I w'ould 
like to ask. I understand it to be of the utmost im¬ 
portance that Nouhri and Psaro do not enter the Tomb 
of Serophis ? ** 

” That is so,” I answered. "Unfortunately, they may 
have done so already ; in any case, I do not see how you 
or I can prevent them.” 

“ If the Tomb is already 6pen,” said Mr. Wang, " it 


cannot be helped. But, even in that case, do not despair. 
Remember, while there is life, there is hope. Leave the 
matter to me.** 

For the next half-hour, I witnessed something that was 
extremely interesting. I was privileged to behold the 
celebrated Mr. Wang effect one of his astonishing disguises. 
Of the contents of that extraordinary box which we had 
carried across the desert, I can speak but little. It con¬ 
tained many bottles and jars of singular dyes, paints 
and cosmetics. 

He asked me to procure, from the Captain of the Guard, 
clothes such as would be worn by a Serophian beggar, one 
of the poorest in the land. There was not much that was 
remarkable about these clothes, for there was little enough 
of them, when Bakni brought them to me. The wonderful 
part of the disguise was the manner in which Mr. Wang 
made his skin appear to be wrinkled, and entirely altered 
the contour of his face. 

He half-concealed his eyelids, so that nothing but the 
whites of his eyes w r ere visible ; and the result of this was 
horrible to behold. He appeared—as he desired to do— 
totally blind, though he assured me he was well able to 
see. He got to his feet and, taking a long staff in his hand, 
groped his way around the room, just as a blind man would 
have done. 

“ That is good,** said Crouch. " As fine a piece of acting 
I have never seen, and I have seen some good actors in 
my day.” 

" But where are you going ? ** said I ; for as yet I had 
not grasped the full significance of what Mr. Wang was 

about to do. 

" I am going,** said 
he, quite calmly, " I 
am going to the 
Temple of Ra.” 

" The Temple of 
Ra ! ” I exclaimed. 

" To the Tomb of 
Serophis,” said he. 

"You are thrusting 
your head into the 
lion’s mouth ! ** I 
cried. 

Mr. Wang laughed. 
" I will not keep it 
there,” said he. 

To me, it seemed 
as if he were courting 
certain death. I felt 
as if I could not let 
him go, for he wa9 
already upon the 
threshold of the door. 
I ran after him, and 
caught him by an 
arm. 

" This is madness 1 ” 
I protested. 

"When I am dead,” said Mr. Wang, "you are free to 
call me mad. A sane man is he who considers well before 
he acts. I have done so. Therefore, in this case, I am 
sane.” 

" But if you leave the Palace,” I cried, " you cannot 
speak to these people ! You do not know a w'ord of their 
language ! ** 

" I do not need to,” said he. " I am dumb.” 

It seemed he had an answer to every question that I 
asked. I took him to Bakni, and together we three passed 
through the gardens to a little postern gate on the western 
side of the Palace. This Bakni opened cautiously ; and 
Mr. Wang passed through, w ith stumbling, uncertain steps, 
leaning upon his long staff, and feeling his way with a 
hand outstretched before him. 

Then the gate was closed, and Bakni locked it, and I 
went back to the palace with a heavy heart. For I 
thought I had looked my last upon the round, smiling 
countenance of Mr. Wang. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

HOW MR. WANG SAVED THE SITUATION. 


O F the perilous enterprise upon which Mr. Wang 
was engaged during the next three days, I can 
speak only from hearsay. It was he himself 
who told me the story; for you must know that 
he came through with his life—else I myself should not 
now be writing an account of our adventures. 

When he was without the palace walls, he seated him¬ 
self upon the ground, at the corner of a narrow street. Few 
people passed him by ; but whenever he heard footsteps 
approaching he held out a hand, as if he begged for alms. 
Here he waited for the greater part of the morning ; and 
he did so with a purpose—to take in his surroundings, 
and to make quite sure that no one had seen him leave the 
palace gate. 

In the afternoon he proceeded upon his way, descending 
the hill upon which the palace was situated to the left 
bank of the river. Passing through the crowded streets 
of the city, he reached the Temple of Ra shortly after 
nightfall. 

The night was alive with the bivouac fires of Nouhri’s 
soldiers. Psaro had moved his men nearer to the Temple, 
with the idea, no doubt, of guarding against another 
surprise attack by the Royal Bodyguard. 

Mr. Wang was kindly received by the soldiers, who 
gave him both food and drink ; they re¬ 
garded him as a poor old man, who was 


During the day he continued to act his part. Never, 
for a moment, did he give the slightest inkling to anyone 
that he was now even a greater humbug than he had been 
whenhe posed as the great god Thot. Late that evening 
he succeeded in entering the Temple, in which Psaro and 
Nouhri had gathered their officers. 

At first, his appearance caused some curiosity ; but 
when it was seen that he was both blind and unable to 
speak, he was ignored and Jeft to his own devices. 

Now, the devices of Mr. Wang were manifold. His 
ingenuity was amazing, and there was no end to his powers 
of obse' ation. He sat in a shady corner of the Temple, 
with his mouth shut, and his eyes apparently also 
shut, and he saw everything that was going on around 
him. 

The whole of the next day, he remained in the nave of 
the Temple, moving to and fro at will. Several people 
tried to speak to him, but he took no notice. He was there 
~-as he told me afterwards—for the sole purpose of making 
everyone familiar with his presence.. 

In twenty-four hours, he was as much at home as a stray 
dog. He was allowed to come and go as he pleas^I. And 
it pleased him to enter one of the inner chambers, in which 
lie foun^ Psaro and Nouhri and MacAndrew. 

All three had seen him in the 
nave of the Temple. Psaro 



both blind and dumb. Taken as a whole, 
there are probably no kinder-hearted men 
in all the world than soldiers, of whatever 
nationality they may be. And it is pleasant 
to think that the Serophians, 
who were the modern repre¬ 
sentatives of an ancient civili¬ 
sation, were no exception to 
the rule. 

Mr. Wang lay down in the 
midst of them and went to 
sleep. To me it seems wonder¬ 
ful that he couid do so. I 
suppose he was a man with¬ 
out nerves. At any rate, he 
was one in whose life danger 
was an almost daily occur¬ 
rence. 

The following morning he 
was up early, going to and 
fro among the soldiers. When 
they spoke to him, he took 
no notice. When they touched 
him, he gesticulated with his JM 

hands, and pointed to his 
mouth and his eyes. He was 
not able to understand a word 
they said ; he was not able to 


resented his appearance, and 
ordered him out, the moment 
he entered. But Mr. Wang 
showed not the slightest sign 
of having heard a word. He 
just seated himself, cross- 
legged. upon the ground. 

Psaro attempted to turn him 
out of the room, by seizing 
him with both hands by the 
scruff of the neck. He found, 
how-ever, that Mr. Wang was 
not so easy to move as he 
imagined. Nouhri interposed, 
saying, no doubt, that the old 
man might as well remain 
where he was, since he could 
certainly do no harm. And 
thus it was that Mr. Wang 
slept, upon the third night, in 
the very Council Chamber of 
the Queen's enemies. 

He observed that M^c- 
Andrew was still wearing the 
hawk-headed mask of Horus, 
passing himself off as the 
god. Mr. Wang was particu¬ 
larly interested in Psaro, the 


speak to them, and he was not 


man whom he had foiled in 


supposed to be able to see. “ 1 Gold 1 Gold 1' he cried. * Wealth undreamed of I * ,F Malta, the man who, years 
Yet, he actually made friends 1 (See page 350.) before—there is every reason 
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to believe—had murdered Josephus Mac Andrew in his 
house in Bloomsbury Square. 

And here was the nephew, entered into a conspiracy with 
the murderer of his uncle ! As Mr. Wang studied the 
countenance of MacAndrew, who, in the privacy of the 
inn# chamber, was in the habit of taking off his mask, 
he had not the slightest doubt that the man was utterly 
mad. It may have been that he was never sane. It is 
possible that greed of gold had turned his reason. Mr. 
Wang, in his vast experience of criminals of all nations, 
had known of such cases before. 


to him ; but Mr. Wang observed him closely. From his 
position he was well able to see ; and he saw MacAndrew 
draw out, from the place where it had been hidden, the 
scarabams, which—as we know—was, to all intents and 
purposes, the key of the Tomb of Serophis. 

MacAndrew left the room, the entrance of which was 
quite near to the head of the steps that descended to the 
vaults. He may have been absent a quarter of an hour, 
during which time he was, of course, so manipulating 
the wheels that the bars might be drawn back and the door 



Now, as we are aware, MacAndrew could not 
talk with the Serophians in the Ancient Egyptian 
language. He was therefore obliged to converse in 
English with Psaro ; and if he attempted to 
speak to Nouhri, he must confine himself to 
signs and facial expression. 

Mr. Wang knew more English than ever 
did Psaro ; and he could read MacAndrew’s 
signs a great deal better than Nouhri. Con¬ 
sequently, whilst he was in the inner 
chamber, he wasted none of his time. 

Indeed, though left alone like some 
dumb animal, nothing was lost upon 
him. He listened to every word 
that was said, without moving a 
muscle in his face. He made dis¬ 
coveries that were invaluable to 
us all. 

He had ascertained already that 
a great number of citizens had joined 
the camp. To these people, on the 
morrow, Nouhri was to distribute 
gold, promising that there would be 
more when the Palace had been cap; 
tured, and the Captain of the Host 
installed upon the Throne. Mr. Wang 
was so fortunate as to hear the 
conversation between the three con¬ 
spirators, in which the fate of the 
Treasure was discussed. 

MacAndrew would not open the 
vault until he had extracted a 
promise from Nouhri that he him¬ 
self was to have a third part of the 
jewels. He was as crafty as he was 
villainous ; for he required repeated 
assurances that neither Psaro nor 
Nouhri would break their trust. He 
then demanded a safe exit through 
the land of the Serophians, with 
slaves to carry the treasure-chests, 
and some of Nouhri's picked men 
to act as an escort. This request 
was also granted ; and Mr. Wang 
ascertained that there was, as we 
had imagined, a great forest on the 
other side of the mountains, beyond 
which was a river that led into what 
Psaro described as the " wonderful 
outer world." 

It was evident that, so far, the 
Tomb had not been opened, the vault had not been 
entered, either by Psaro or Nouhri. Both were more 
than curious to set eyes upon the gold and the jewels of 
which MacAndrew had spoken. Having been promised 
all that he desired, MacAndrew agreed to take them into 
the hypogeum that very night. He would not trust them, 
however, with the secret. Saying that he would go down 
into the vaults himself, and call to them when the Tomb 
was open, he got to his feet, and crossed the room to a 
place where there was a bundle of rushes, formerly used 
by the priests of the Temple for making their beds. 

Keeping his back to his two companions, so that they 
could not observe what he was doing, MacAndrew first put 
on his mask of Horus, and then thrust a hand into the midst 
of the rushes. Psaro and Nouhri paid little or no attention 


(See page 350.) 

of the Tomb opened. By reason of the fact that he could 
not understand the hieroglyphics, he was far longer over 
the business than I should have been. But, in the end, 
Mr. Wang heard his voice, deep at all times, coming—as 
it seemed—from the very bowels of the earth, calling 
upon Psaro and Nouhri to descend the steps and enter 
the hypogeum. 

During his absence, Mr. Wang had closely observed 
both of these men. Had they intended to betray Mac¬ 
Andrew, they would have spoken to that effect behind his 
back. But no word was passed between them. They 
waited listening, eager to behold the treasure, which had 
lain buried for so many centuries, since the time of the 
ancient Theban monarchs, when all this wealth had been 
brought south, out of the great, fertile, and highly civilised 


(< The three of them let upon him like savage dogs. 
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country which at that time existed in the valley of the 
Nile. 

So, as soon as Mac Andrew called, they took their de¬ 
parture, walking hastily, like men who anticipated much. 
And Mr. Wang remained behind, seated cross-legged on 
the ground. His face was expressionless ; not a muscle 
moved ; he did not even smile. He might, for all the 
world, have been in very fact both deaf and dumb. 

The three men remained in the Tomb for nearly an*hour. 
A rush-light burned in the inner chamber, where Mr. 
Wang was alone ; and the light flickered in the draught 
that came from the doorway, so that strange fitful shadows 
were cast upon the floor. They reminded Mr. Wang of 
cloud-shadows upon the rice fields of China, in the valley 
of the Yangtse. He watched them curiously, but never 
moved an inch. A rat came out from a chink in the wall, 
looked at Mr. Wang, and then preened his whiskers. The 
rat knew nothing of this world. He thought that Mr. 
Wang was harmless. At the sound of footsteps, the 
animal immediately disappeared. 

Nouhri entered in his golden armour. His eyes were 
bright, his cheeks flushed. As he unbuckled his sword 
from liis belt, Mr. Wang noticed that his sunburned hands 
were trembling. 

Psaro rushed up to the Captain of the Host, seized him 
by the shoulders, and shook him like a madman. For 
some moments, they talked together excitedly in their own 
language. And then MacAndrew came in, and, unseen by 
either, went to the bundle of rushes and thrust the scarab 
into the midst of it. 

Then he turned to his companions, and his behaviour 
was that of a lunatic. He waved his arms in the air ; he 
danced about the room. With his long legs and his long 
arms, and the weird, hawk-headed mask of Horus on his 
head, he was indeed a mad thing to behold. 

" Gold 1 Gold I " he cried. " Wealth undreamed of 1 
I have thrust my hands into the midst of diamonds and 
emeralds and sapphires. They slipped like sand between 
my fingers. I have stood knee-deep in bars of gold.'* At 
that he seized Psaro by both hands, and looked him straight 
in the face. “You will keep your trust with me ? " he 
asked. “ Be faithful to me, and I will be faithful to you." 


“ Have no fear," said Psaro. " The people shall have 
the gold. That is necessary for Nouhri's purpose. The 
jewels are yours and mine and his." 

“ And you will see to it that I leave this country in 
safety ? " asked MacAndrew. 

“Nouhri has promised," said the other. 

" Then, as the god Horus, I shall aid you," said Mac¬ 
Andrew. 

Psaro laughed. “ These people are fools," said he. 
" We can do with them as we wish." 

Mr. Wang, who had fallen asleep, was now snoring 
loudly. A particularly loud snore attracted the attention 
of Psaro. 

" This old beggar is still here," said he. “ Shall I turn 
him out ? " 

For a moment, MacAndrew seemed to be considering 
the question. He evidently came to the conclusion that 
it would be safer to have the intruder out of the room. 
" It is best," said he, " to run no risks." 

Psaro crossed the room, and again seized Mr. Wang 
by the scruff of the neck. Mr. Wang woke with a start, 
and struck out blindly—which is natural enough, since 
a blind man could strike in no other way. His blow, 
however, was uncommonly well directed; for he sent 
Psaro flying, and the man fell upon his back in the middle 
of the room. 

Mr. Wang staggered a few steps forward. And then, 
Nouhri, whose anger was aroused, endeavoured to rush the 
old man from the room. 

Either the Captain of the Host had no firm grip upon 
his victim, or the old, blind beggar was very shaky upon 
his feet, for Mr. Wang slipped, tried in vain to steady 
himself, and then fell headlong to the ground. Fortunately 
he did not hurt himself, since he fell into the middle of the 
heap of rushes. 

The three of them set upon him like savage dogs, and 
lifting him bodily from off his feet, carried him out of the 
room, and hurled him roughly upon the stone floor of the 
Temple. He made a weird moaning sound, the piteous 
noise of one who cannot even cry. Both his hands were 
folded upon his chest, and underneath them was the scarab 
—the key to the Tomb of Serophis l 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF THE ASSAULT UPON THE PALAGB. 


WANG picked himself up. 
Looking about him, he saw 
that Nouhri, Psaro and Mac¬ 
Andrew had returned to the 
inner chamber. There was 
no one else in the nave of 
the Temple but a party of 
officers, seated near the en¬ 
trance, who were amusing 
themselves by gambling. He 
saw that he was unobserved. 
He knew that he had not a 
second to spare ; he realised 
that, at any moment, MacAndrew might discover that 
the scarab was gone. 

With an agility that was amazing in anyone who was 
apparently an exceedingly old man, he dived down the 
steps that led to the Tomb. It took him but a moire it 
to satisfy himself that the door was locked ; but, to make 
quite sure of it, he turned several of the wheels at random 
in opposite directions. 

A few seconds later, he was back in the Temple, and 
becoming once again a blind man, groped his way past 
the officers and into the open air. 

The rebel army was sleeping. Everywhere upon the 
ground lay the still forms of men. Mr. Wang passed 
through the camp, walking with unsteady gait, leaning 
heavily upon his staff. He was challenged by a sentry 
and made no answer. The man recognised him as the 


old, blind beggar who had been for three days in the 
Temple, and he was allowed to pass. 

No sooner was he clear of the outpost line than he set ofi 
running, as fast as he could. But he had not gone a 
hundred yards, before he heard the alarm given in the 
camp. MacAndrew had discovered that the scarab had 
been stolen. 

Fortunately for Mr. Wang, no one suspected that the 
old, blind man was capable of covering the ground at a 
comfortable jog-trot, which would bring him to the walls 
of the city long before the break of day. They searched 
for him in the nave of the Temple, and by the time the 
sentry had reported that the fugitive had passed the out¬ 
post line, Mr. Wang was well upon his way. 

He reached the city about three o'clock in the morning. 
We in the Palace had been warned to look out for him, 
and at a given signal he was admitted at the postern gate. 

He presented himself before Captain Crouch and my¬ 
self. Our amazement and delight could hardly be ex¬ 
pressed in words when we learned that he had gained 
possession of the scarab. I had never believed that he 
would return ; I had thought that he was going to certain 
death. He had succeeded beyond my wildest expectations. 
The Treasure was still safe within the Tomb, which could 
not be forced open by anything short of dynamite. And 
now, the scarab—the key of the Tomb—was in our own 
possession. Nouhri could not fulfil his promise to the 
people ; he could not buy over the citizens with gold, 
to take up arms against the Queen. 
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That morn¬ 
ing we held a 
council of war, 
at which the 
Queen her¬ 
self presided. 

Bakni and 
Ahmosou, Cap¬ 
tain Crouch, 

Mr. Wang and 
myself were 
present. Every 
aspect of the 
situation was 
discussed. We 
decided to take 
steps to defend 
the Palace, for there could 
be little doubt that Nouhri 
would attack without de¬ 
lay. Also MacAndrew had 
staked everything upon 
gaining possession of the 
Treasure, and he was not 
likely to remain idle a moment, now that the scarab 
was ours. 

We waited five days. Then the attack came. We 
learned afterwards that this delay was due to the fact that 
neither Psaro nor MacAndrew could bring themselves 
to believe that the old blind beggar who had deceived 
them had been actually a spy. It is even probable that 
MacAndrew never knew that he had been foiled by Mr. 
Wang. 

During those five days, Bakni and his men never rested 
for a moment. The palace had not been built to resist 
an assault. We were obliged to make loop-holes in the 
outer walls ; and in case these were carried, the royal 
residence itself was strengthened as much as possible. 
Doors were barricaded ; windows were bricked up; a 
deep ditch was dug across the garden, and at the bottom 
of this we placed obstacles—sharp-pointed stakes, and 
brushwood cut from the trees. 

During these days of ominous silence, nothing happened 


in the city. The people, for the most part, 
were a faint-hearted lot; they had not the 
courage to side with one party or the other. 
They remained neutral, awaiting events—pre¬ 
pared, no doubt, to declare themselves loyal 
to the victoi*. Their sympathy might have 
been with the Queen, but they feared Nouhri, 
knowing that he had the greater part of the 
army at his back, and they did not believe 
that the Royal Bodyguard could resist so 
powerful an assault. 

When dawn broke upon the morning of the 
sixth day, we beheld from the palace walls the 
great army commanded by Nouhri 
and Psaro, drawn up in battle 
array, upon the other side of the 
river. Bakni gave the order that 
every man was to hasten to his 
post. 

The attack was awaited in utter 
silence. Those were moments of 
feverish excitement and expect¬ 
ancy, when every heart beat 
violently. There were no words in 
which to express our grave anxiety ; 
for we knew that the Throne of 
Mituni-Harpi had been cast into 
the scales, and that the life of even 
the Queen herself was 
in danger. 

All that day the 
army crossed the river 
in boats, at a safe 
distance from the 
palace. It was sug¬ 
gested by Crouch that 
we should make a 
counter - attack ; but 
the suggestion was 
overruled by Bakni 
and Mr. Wang, since 
we should have to 
sally forth upon open 
ground, and it was 
thought wiser to allow 
the enemy to hurl 
himself upon our en¬ 
trenchments. 

I saw MacAndrew, 
disguised as Horus, 
moving to and fro 
among the soldiers. I 
believe it was his fiery 
impatience that caused 
the attack to take 
place before two-thirds 
of Nouhri’s army were 
across the river. At 
any rat^, it was MacAndrew who, at the head of a large 
body of men, hurled himself upon the palace gates. 

That which followed was little short of a massacre. I 
am thankful to say I myself did not behold it. They had 
brought with them scaling ladders ; but these were hurled 
to the ground so soon as they touched the walls, and those 
who had been bold enough to ascend thus lost their lives. 
The men of the Royal Bodyguard stood firm as rocks, 
resisting every attack, which broke against them like the 
waves of an incoming tide upon a breakwater. Each 
man was armed with a quiverful of arrows, and with these 
and their great bows, the havoc they wrought in the ranks 
of the enemy was indescribable. Whenever a casualty 
occurred, the blank place was filled from the supporting 
line, the men of which stood immovable, implacable, and 
apparently unconcerned. 

The attack died down at nightfall, as a storm subsides 
at sunset with the falling of the wind. The enemy drew 
off to a safe distance. There was an open space, both to 


“ They had brought with them scaling ladders ; but these were 
hurled to the ground so soon as they touched the walls.” 
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That morning 

Captain Crouch fought like a hero, holding the main gate/' 


the south and to the west of the palace ; and upon this, 
presently, thousands of bivouac fires appeared. We knew 
also that the houses of the city to the east were filled with 
Nouhri's men. On the other flank was the river. There 
was, therefore, no means of escape; we were entirely 
surrounded. We had no alternative, but to fight to the 
bitter end. 

At dawn the attack was continued ; and no sooner had 
the fighting begun than we realised that we were faced 
with a far more serious proposition. For, in the night, 
Nouhri had brought up great battering-rams, similar to those 
which had been- used in the historic sieges of the past— 
the capture of Nineveh, Babylon and Jerusalem. Indeed, 
in this conflict there was a kind of epic grandeur ; it was 
as if one witnessed one of th$ great decisive/sieges of the 
ancient world. 

Crouch and Mr. Wang were in the thick of the fight. As 
for myself, I formed part of the reserve which, by Bakni’s 
orders, was retained within the palace. I .beard that that 
morning Captain Crouch fought like a hero, holding the 
main gate, and not falling back until the majority of those 
with him had been struck down, and the gate itself reduced 
by the battering-rams to what was little better than a 
rubbish heap. 

Simultaneously Homs, who was still regarded as a 
divinity in the ranks of the enemy, broke through the 
walls on the western side of the Palace. Seeing that both 
Bakni's party to the north, and that with which was Mr. 
Wang (that defended the postern gate towards the east), 
were in danger of being out-flanked, Bakni ordered a 
general retirement to the Royal Palace itself. 

This retreat was conducted in good order. The wounded 


were brought into the palace, where they were attended 
by the Queen herself, assisted by her handmaidens and the 
ladies of the court. Late in the afternoon, there was a 
kind of breathing-space, during which the enemy reformed, 
and it was then that I had an interview with Captain 
Crouch. 

“ This is indeed serious !" said I. “ Were it not for 
these battering-rams, they could never have forced an 
entrance. The outer w^alls are stronger than those of the 
palace. I do not see how we can continue to resist/' 

“ I should not despair," said Crouch. “ They still have 
the ditch to cross, and they will find that as much as they 
can do." 

It was soon clear that Nouhri and his companions were 
resolved to lose no time. One of the battering-rams was 
brought through the main entrance, and the attack began 
again, though it was late in the afternoon. Our numbers 
were now considerably reduced, and our reserves—in¬ 
cluding myself—were brought up into the fighting line. 
It was my good fortune to assist Captain Crouch in guarding 
the front of the palace. 

I had never dreamed that human beings could be so 
dauntless and so fierce. Time and again, the enemy 
approached ; and time and again, they were driven back. 
I saw Mac Andrew, towering head and shoulders above 
those who were with him, encouraging his followers, with 
a sword in one hand and a revolver in the other. I saw 
Nouhri in his golden armour, hurrying from one part of 
the struggle to another, giving orders right and left- 
orders that were implicitly obeyed. 

Crouch fought in the jackal-headed mask of Anubis. 
He had a box of ammunition by his side ; and as often as 
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they brought the battering-rams to the ditch, he shot down 
several of those in charge of the machine ; so that pres¬ 
ently Nouhri could not find any who would volunteer to 
come forward. 

When night fell, the fight was at its fiercest, and real¬ 
ising that he would have a better chance under cover of 
darkness. Nouhri ordered up fresh troops, and the struggle 
continued with un abating fufy. 

We fought until our numbers were so reduced that there 
were scarcely men enough to hold the building. We 
fought until our arms ached and we reeled to and fro, like 
drunken men, from sheer exhaustion. It was ten o’clock 
that night when Mac Andrew himself succeeded in bringing 
forward one of the battering-rams to within reach of the 
palace walls. 

Both feakni and Captain. Crouch hastened to the palace, 
hoping to stave off the calamity. But, they were too late; 
for at the first blow the wall fell in, and the upper story 
fell like a house of cards. 

Within an hour, the breach had widened ; and though 
Bakni and his men fought like heroes, it was evident that 
they could do no more than put off the inevitable conclusion. 

The fighting ceased at midnight. Fatigue, hunger, 
thirst, and a kind of sickening sensation, due to the 
continuance of the, slaughter, made it necessary that we 
should rest. I believe no order was given for either side 
to withdraw. The men r ttiemselves fell back of their own 
accord ; and a moment later sentries were posted, both 
by Nouhri and by Bakni, to guard the breach. 

Ahmosou came to me, and told me that the Queen 
desired to see my companions and myself. Repairing to 
the Council Chamber with Wang and Captain Crouch, I 
found Bakni already there. During the conference that took 
place I acted as interpreter to Captain Crouch and Mr. Wang. 

" There would be a chance," said Crouch, " if there 
were a means of exit from the palace. I would undertake 


to lead a party to attack the enemy from the rear. I 
believe, if they were so taken by surprise, we might cap¬ 
ture their battering-rams." 

" There is no such means of exit," said Mr. Wang. 

Wheii I had translated this, Bakni struck me such a blow 
upon the shoulder that I actually winced with pain. 

" There is ! " he cried. " Fool I am that I never thought 
of it before ! There is an underground passage, running 
through the vaults into the very heart of the city." He 
then turned to Crouch, and again I translated. "If you 
will come with me," said he, " I will ask for volunteers, and 
from those volunteers I will select such men as I know. 
These I will lead into the city. Thence we will fling our¬ 
selves upon Nouhri’s rear and endeavour to break through 
into the „ palace and capture the • battering-rams. Once 
they are in our possession, I think we might drive these 
scoundrels back to the river bank." 

At that moment, a man came from the main hall of the 
palace, telling us there was a herald without, who had been 
sent by Nouhri to seek audience of the Queen. A little 
after, the herald entered, and dropped upon his knees 
before the Queen, to whom he had proved himself a traitor. 

Serisis asked him his business. The man got to his feet. 

" O Queen," he said, " the Captain of the Host sends 
thee greeting, and bids me inform thee that he himself is 
King. As for thee, O Queen, one chance of life remains. 
Surrender this night and suffer banishment. Resist longer, 
and you die." 

The Queen, who was seated, rose. Her eyes flashed and 
there came a colour to her cheeks. 

" Go back whence you came," she declared, " and tell 
your master that neither Serisis, QueenNof Mituni-Harpi, 
nor those with her, fear death at the hanc^ of traitors," 

The man saluted and departed. I looked at Bakni, 
and saw that he had laid hold upon the handle of his 
sword and that his lips were trembling with rage. 


{To he concluded.) 


The Globe-Trotter. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY- 


I CAN talk about Levuka’s trade and the Caribbean Isles, 
I have roamed through many a pine-tree glade, and the 
desert’s empty miles, 

* The black man and the brown man, they are both well 
known to me, 

And I’ve dived down with the diver through the green deeps 
of the sea I 

I have seen the sunset brilliant o’er a gleaming waste of floe, 
I have hobnobbed with the sailors where the spicy trade-winds 
blow, 

Samoa and Sebastopol, New York and Timbuctoo, 

I know them all for I have trod the Old World and the New ! 

I'm a globe-trottet. 

Such a globe-trotter l 

There’s not a place nor human race but both are known to me ; 
By air and land and sea 
I travel ceaselessly, 

I’ve roamed down Philadelphia, Milan, Cape Town, and Sark, 
And seen by Neva’s ice the stars come swinging through the 
dark l 

And I have trod the places which were never on a chart. 
Where Allan and Umslopogaas have played a splendid part. 
Neither Time nor Fact deter me when I'm starting on a trip, 
For an Author is my pilot, and his printed page my ship 1 
So I’ve wandered with Odysseus and mocked at Neptune's ire, 

I have struck a blow with Hector, and with true Arthurian fire 
I have ridden on adventure with Sir Bors or Lancelot, 

Or have charged down with the Paladins through conflict 
fierce and hot 1 


I’m a globe-trotter. 

Greatest globe-trotter. 

My friend’s a tar, a King, a Shah, a soldier, gypsy, tramp; 
O, be they great or small, 

I’ve wandered with them all, 

I brave with them the* prairie fire, I share the berth and 
camp. 

While my room is dim with shadows thronging close beyond 
the lamp ! 

I ma^ take the same trip many times, but always there will 
be 

Fresh pilots and fresh voyages for a roving soul like me. 

And so I hail the vessels which will land me on a shore 

Where bird and bloom and man will be I’ve never met 
before. 

I hail the friendly pilots who delight to lead me forth 

To the marvels of the Southern lands, the glories of the 
North, 

And he shall be my firmest friend, the author I can trust 

To charm my soul where ratas twine, or blows the Melbourne 
dust 1 

I’m a globe-trotter. 

Happy globe-trotter. 

No storm I fear, no change of year—no reef nor foe affright— 
At any time of day 
I may rise and sail away. 

Put the printed page before me and I’m certain of delight— 

Then, hats off to the Author- -may he never cease to 
write ! 
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Since the veil of secrecy has been lifted by the authorities, 
with the conclusion of the war and the withdrawal of the censor¬ 
ship, we have had an abundance of “ War 
Books.” I have read some and dipped into 
many, and most of them I have found of 
absorbing interest. Because I have some 
sea-blood stirring in me, those books which 
deal with our silent Navy’s work have always compelled my 
attention. Just lately I have been caught by Captain Evans 
account of ” Keeping the Seas ” (Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Ltd.), in which he tells the splendid story of the destroyers 
and the smaller craft which patrolled the narrow waters of the 
Channel, lying in wait for submarines, sweeping for mines, and 
ever on the look-out for a dash by German warships. What 
a magnificent record it is 1 You remember the Dover Patrol— 
the flotilla of a dozen fast destroyers with a dozen or so small 
obsolete torpedo-boat destroyers ? Captain E. R. G. R. Evans. 
D.S.O., C.B.—the same Evans who commanded Captain Scott’s 
vessel, the ” Terra Nova,” in the Antarctic Expedition, by the 
way—served with the Patrol, and a lively time he had up and 
down Channel. I should like boys to read his story of what 
the destroyers did, especially in the years 1914 and 1915, and 
to read also of the exploits of the Trawler Patrol and the Drifter 
Patrol. The trawlers were engaged in* mine-laying and mine- 
sweeping, while the drifters were used to place nets across the fair¬ 
ways of the Dover Straits with 
a view to catching submarines. 

Then there were the Belgian 
coast attacks, when the big, 
slow-moving monitors were 
brought into action. The bom¬ 
bardments of Ostend and Zee- 
brugge were difficult pieces of 
work, inasmuch as the position 
of the German mine-fields was 
imperfectly known. But our 
ships got through, as we know, 
and the operations were success¬ 
fully carried out. In October 
1916, Captain Evans was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of 
H.M.S. ” Broke,” which, with 
her sister destroyer, H.M.S. 

” Swift,” fought the famous 
battle with the five or six Ger¬ 
man destroyers on the night of 
April 20-21, 1917. This sea-fight 
was one of the epics of the 
Great War. The story has been 


told over and over again, and one is tempted to repeat it here, 
but limitations of space forbid. It is all set down in Captain 
Evans' book, in plain straightforward language. 

What I particularly like about this record of ” Keeping the 
Seas ” is the succession of pen-pictures it gives of the wonderful 
men who did big things in those early and nerve-racking years. 

I like to read of ” Old Bickv,” by which familiar name is meant 
Commander Bickford, R.N., officer in charge of the mounting and 
transport of heavy naval guns for counter-battery work against the 
Germans near the Belgian coast. Old Bicky played with big guns 
as you might play with a toy howitzer. He would convey a new 
piece—a 12-inch mark X Dreadnought I, weighing 58 tons, with a 
mounting and slide that together weighed another 53 tons—right 
along the roads of France and Belgium by night, to the wonder and 
admiration of the inhabitants. In a single night he did sixteen 
miles with one huge piece of ordnance. I shall never think of old 
Bicky in a Commander’s smart blue uniform, with those gold 
stripes round the cuff. I shall always see him in ” drab-coloured, 
fear-nought coat, smothered with gun-grease and what not, a 
bottle sticking out of one pocket (let us hope it was filled with 
tea) ; from the other pocket a half-loaf of bread, with slabs of meat 
and chunks of cheese, which comprised his field-service larder 
dozens of little squashed cigarettes filling all the odd pocket 
corners ! ” And I shall ever see him figuratively pushing 12-in. guns 
through that waste of mud in the Flanders in which, according 

to Captain Evans, he is still 
unaccountably lost. 

Captain Evans' book is en¬ 
livened by many a good story, 
and I am taking the liberty to 
quote here one amusing little 
yarn. It relates to the ship 
game of ” Medicine Ball.” 

Writing on the subject of 
convoys, he says :—” We in 
the ocean escorts were hardly 
over-worked. The ' Active 
had a good long quarter-deck, 
and we had plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity for keeping fit at sea. 
We used to play our own kind 
of medicine ball, which was 
after the fashion of tennis. We 
had a high net rigged up, four 
played at once, and we tossed 
a bail weighing 30 lb. over this 
net and back again until we 
were wet through with per¬ 
spiration. Sometimes w f e had 
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NAVY KEPT 
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A NEW -STAR” PUZZLE. 

Arrange six pieces of paper, shaped as above, so as to form two six-pointed 
stars. The solution will be given in next month’s number of the “ B.O.P.” 
[Sent by Norman Reynolds, Johannesburg, South Africa.) 
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shilling tournaments, which all helped to disperse the monotony 
of being some days at sea. Lieut. Bryant, R.N.R., who was 
a first-class sail-maker, always made the medicine balls for us, 
but they were not made in a minute. On one occasion, I 
remember, he had worked all day long to get one completed, and 
when it made its appearance in the dog-watches on our * tennis 
courts ' it was greeted with shouts of admiration. But the 
shouts turned to groans when it disappeared over the side owing 
to a somewhat lusty heave in an unprotected direction. It was 
too much for me ; I rushed up on to the bridge, hauled out 
astern of the convoy, called away the lifeboat's crew, stopped 
the ship, and picked it up. So much for the protection afforded 
by the ocean escort ! In justice to myself, I must add that I 
knew there had been no submarine reports in our neighbourhood 
for some time. However, like other people, I had laid myself 
open to criticism if the facts of the case leaked out. I resorted 
to subterfuge. I hoisted the signal r j e v i f, which indicates 
‘ man saved,* so that any nervous gentleman in the crowd of 
ships about us might pardon us for stopping and lowering a boat 
when in this dreadful danger of being submarined. Up went all 
the little answering pennants, and such was the friendly feeling 
prevailing in the convoys that the little Danish steamer ‘ Helge ’ 
hoisted dza (Allow me to congratulate you).” 

Captain Evans’ book is brightened throughout with anecdote 
and reminiscence, and it is this quality which makes it such 
attractive reading. There is a human touch about his note on 
Commander Edwards of the ” Botha,” known in the Dover 
Patrol as ” Farver.” Pie is credited with having led two 
destroyer divisions into action with the signal ” Follow father 
at 25 knots,” flying from his masthead. That 
little levity on his part makes us appreciate all 
the more the fact that the gallant Commander 
had a most distinguished record in the war: 

France bestowed upon him the Legion of Honour 
and the Croix de Guerre—her highest decorations. 

Yes, ” Keeping the Seas ” is a book to read and 
remember. It is a fine record of work done by 
a portion of our Navy, and a splendid tribute to 
the heroic men who kept vigil night and day in 
the narrow waters. 


pressions of delight were conjured up by the Prince’s all 
conquering kindness.” 

The news of that meeting went forth over all Alberta, with 
the result that every Stoney Indian in that immense area wanted 
to be present at the inauguration of the Prince as Chief of the 
Tribe. But there was a difficulty. Needless to say, this was to 
be a full dress affair. The braves must attend, if not in com¬ 
plete war paint, certainly in the finest feathers that they could 
muster to do honour to their new Chief, Morning Star. And 
the Indians themselves, wishing to make the ceremony worthy 
of the occasion, determined that only those of their tribe possess¬ 
ing imposing looking native clothing, that is to say, articles of 
quality, should come into the camp. The weeding-out process 
was not at all congenial. But in the end, a hundred and fifty 
resplendent Indians in this way qualified to be present at the 
installation of the new Chief of the T}ribe. 

Chief Young Thunder had the affair in hand, and before 
the Prince’s coming he held a kind of review of his picked and 
approved Redskins in the camp in Canada’s great 3,000 mile- 
square National Park. It was a fitting spot as arena for such 
an event, almost in the shadow of a great pine-clad mountain, 
with near at hand an ample enclosure stocked with buffaloes, 
yaks, and elks. A vast wooded area, clothed in rich autumn 
tints. And in the bright sunshine, a wonderful vista of snow- 
clad peaks—mountain on mountain ranged as far as the eye 
could see. Twelve selected Indians, wearing feathers, silks and 
leather trousers, mounted on spirited ponies, met the Prince 
at the railway station. One old man bore a long staff with 
eagles’ feathers.i These formed up behind the Prince's motor 


•* It has been for me a most delightful and 
valuable experience which will influence the whole 
of my life.” So spoke our 
MAKING THE popular young Prince of Wales 

PRINCB AN at the conclusion of his tour 

INDIAN CHIEF. to Canada and the United 
States. In all those four 
months crammed with vivid impressions, we can 
well believe that the incident of the Prince being 
elected an Indian Chief will ever remain with him 
as an outstanding impression. Chief Morning 
Star of the Stoney Indian Tribe, that is his Royal 
Highness's official style—a title that was pro¬ 
claimed with all due ceremony by Chief Young 
Thunder at a formal installation at Banff, Alberta. 

A day or two previous to the important event, 
the Prince had met a party of Stoney Indians 
who had come in from the Arctic wilds where 
they had been trapping in order to see the Great 
White Chief, who was to be also the future Chief 
of their tribe. The Prince sent for them and 
talked to Chief Alexis and Chief Paul, who said 
that his words ” made their hearts big.” At his 
own request the Prince was introduced to Narcisse 
Koetenayho, sometimes called Wise Silver, who 
is Councillor to Chief Alexis. For him the Princ6 
expressed his deep sympathy on the loss of his 
son, who fell gallantly fighting on the Western 
Front. ” For once,” said a Canadian newspaper 
in reporting the proceedings, ” the usually im¬ 
mobile features of the Indians relaxed, and ex¬ 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in his robes as “Morning Star/* 
a chief of the Stoney Indians. 
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car But when the car started off at low speed for the camp, 
other mounted Indians, including many squaws, dashed from 
the tree-covered slopes to swell the escort. Some of the women 
carried papooses in the saddle, before or behind them, eagerly 
directing the youngsters' attention to the Prince. The squaws 
wore silks of brightest hue over their robes, and blankets jingling 
softly with bells. Some had mantles decorated with elks’ teeth ; 
one woman wore a collection of these rare teeth worth a thousand 
dollars. Beads were everywhere. 

Young Thunder is tall and straight, a man with a noble brow, 
and a sinewy, w r ell-knit frame. He and his braves received 
the Prince with admirable decorum. A great crowd of cowboys 
and visitors welcomed the brilliant cavalcade when it arrived, 
for Banff is an important centre of the Rockies. In the Stoney 
Indian dialect of the Cree Tribe, Young Thunder welcomed the 
Prince. He told that nowhere in the world had the King more 
loyal subjects than in the Indian Reservations, The Redman's 
heart, he said, always beat true to what his words declared, and 
the tribe was deeply honoured by his Royal Highness's accep¬ 
tance of the position as their Chief. Cries of approval from 
the braves marked the conclusion of the speech, which Young 
Thunder then translated into excellent English. " It is the 
same as was worn by our fathers. It is the best that we can 
give you.” So saying, Y'oung Thunder stalked proudly up to 
the platform and handed to the Prince an Indian dress of a 
fine quality that was only procured with much trouble. To the 
delight of the Indians, before the Prince made reply he proceeded 
to don the dress. His Royal Highness put on the head-dress of 
eagles* feathers, with fur decorations hanging over his shoulders. 
Then Chief Morning Star stood up and, looking straight into 
the eyes of Chief Young Thunder, amidst the loud acclamations 
of the Indians, he told them that he was proud to be their Chief, 
and that he thanked them for the honour as well as for the 
cordiality of their welcome. 


Thus finished the ceremony proper, and Young Thunder 
then declared the Powwow opened. Four braves stood in 
front of the new Chief, sounding a long roll on a drum. With 
bows and arrows and other weapons of the chase, all the braves 
circled slowly round, chanting a chorus in which the squaws 
soon joined, and with its quaint steps the medicine dance was 
in full swing. And so our Prince of Wales became Chief Morning 
Star of the Stoney Indians, and another great page was written 
in the romantic history of the Redman. 

* * * 

In next month’s number of the “ B.O.P.” (the May issue) 
will appear the opening chapters of ” The Sheik’s White 
Slave,” a thrilling new serial story by 
NEW STIRRING Raymond Raife. This fine tale is a romance 
SERIAL STORY of the East, for it tells of the unravelling 
NEXT MONTH. Q f the m y S teries of the Temple of Djaramos, 
the City of the Desert. The hero is an 
English boy who is captured by Bedouins during a slave raid, 
and who is carried off into the desert. Here, in his captivity, 
he undergoes many adventures, but his spirit is unbroken, and 
he wins through to safety with true British pluck. " The 
Sheik’s White Slave ” is a story that every boy will delight in. 
It is packed with exciting situations. Mr. Arthur Tw'idle, who 
has illustrated so many ** B.O.P.” serials with an Eastern 
setting, will supply the pictures. The cover of the May number 
will be a fine reproduction in colour of a painting by Mr. 
Twidle depicting the ” Boy Slave ” in the hands of the Bedouin 
Chief. With the same issue will be given a splendid presentation 
plate entitled ” When the Log-jam Broke,” illustrating a scene 
on a Canadian lumber river. 

A. L. H. 



SHELLING AN ICEBERG. 


During the outward voyage of the Prince of Wales to Canada H.M.S. « Renown,” which carried His Royal Highness and staff, approached the 
track of several icebergs. When two large bergs were sighted the battle-cruiser brought her 4-inch battery to bear upon them, each round bringing 
down masses of ice and quickly altering the shape of the ice-mountains. At night-time, in the glare of the ship’s searchlights, the icebergs en¬ 
countered made a beautiful and impressive picture. 
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A Tale of a 

i 

Despatch-Rider. 

By A. B. SHERLOCKi 


eye, falling on his knees beside the young man, and turning 
him over. As he did so, the Mexican opened his eyes and 
groaned. 

" Carajo ! What-" he began, and groaned again. “ It 

is my wrist." 

Swivel-eye, with a sort of obliging roughness, dragged 
him to where he could lean against one of the tall rocks 
that lined the creek-bed. 

" Yew’ve got et badly, stren-ger," he remarked, apply¬ 
ing a piece of the other's shirt to the cut over the eye, and 
slinging the injured wrist. " How did yew do et ? " 

" That confounded bicycle," answered the Mexican 
wearily. " It got out of my hands, out of control, and 
then—" he raised the sound hand, and brought it down 
to his knee in an expressive gesture—" then, smash ! " 

" Ugh, thet so ? " mumbled Swivel-eye in a commiserat¬ 
ing tone. 

“ She flew down the creek like a whirlwind," said the 
Mexican. " I couldn't stop her." 

" She’s stopped now," replied Swivel-eye drily, indicat¬ 
ing the smashed machine. " But what was yewer game, 
anyhow ? What made yew come caraboostin' erlong like 
thet ? What was the hurry ? " 

The other turned on him with a little pride in his bearing. 

" I am De Corrava," he said. 

" De Corrava ? " Swivel-eye shook his head perplexedly. 
" Ugh ! Can't say I've heard-" 

" I thought," interrupted De Corrava impatiently—" I 
thought that everybody in the State knew me. I am the 
most dependable despatch-runner in the President's army. 
I am to be promoted—they promise me a captaincy ; yet 
here is one who has not even heard of me ! Caspita ! The 
most dependable ! " 

He plucked a silver cigarette-case from an inner pocket, 
and pressed it open. 

" No, thenk ye, stren-ger. I could never get enough 
out of them things. But the case, now. . . . That name 
on et—Garegui—I know him well enough 1 How did yew 
come across the case, if I may ask ? Garegui is one of 
the chiefs of the insurgents, isn’t he ? " 

The Mexican flushed a dull red under his sallowness. 

" It—it was given to me/' he stammered, in obvious 
confusion. He struck a match, applied the flame to his 
cigarette, and blew a cloud of smoke into the growing sun¬ 
light. "Yes," he continued, more easily, " one of my men 
found it after the looting of Sawava and gave it to me. 
Pretty, isn't it ? " 

Swivel-eye looked at him without replying. 

"It is the great drawback of riding by night," went on 
the young man, " that one cannot be sure of the road. I 
was on the track to Castellena, as I thought, but I must 
have been tricked by the darkness. I remember running 
down a steep bank, and then I found myself—" he winced 
as if a red-hot iron had been applied to his arm—" I found 
myself in this thrice-accursed creek. Let me stand ! " 


W ITH an unaccountable roaring in his ears, a sound 
that he had never before heard in the hills, 
Mr. Swivel-eye Benson, trapper, prospector and 
good-humoured rascal, found himself suddenly 
awake. He lay for a second or two wrapped in his blanket, 
with the last traces of sleep still dulling his perceptions, 
unable to comprehend where he was or what was happening. 

The roaring sound, bursting full-lunged from the thickets 
that crowded in the creek-bed to his right, became quickly 
louder and more menacing ; he began to disentangle him¬ 
self from the folds of his blanket, stricken with a sudden 
alarm ; but while he was yet struggling with the stubborn 
cloth, something sprang out of the greenery of the chapparal, 
bearing down upon his recumbent form with all the venom 
and rapidity of an enraged alligator. It came much too 
swiftly for him to make out, with any exactness, what it 
was ; but across the corner of his vision shot a vague dark 
form ; and then, in a tumult of noise that nearly deafened 
him, combined with a pungent and disagreeable odour that 
he had not hitherto met, a heavy object trundled over his 
extended left leg. 

He let out a startled yell, and scrambled back, not daring 
to look round until he had gained the cover of a spur of 
rock a yard off; and while he had his back turned, there 
was a sharp crackling noise, a frightened and very human 
howl, followed by the most stupendous crash he had ever 
heard. He turned swiftly. 

It was still dark, although the eastern sky, away over 
the hills, was tinged and gashed with the coming dawn; 
but he made out a confused heap of machinery, two very 
distressed-looking w’heels, a slow ascending spiral of blue 
smoke, and a prostrate form sprawled inertly among the 
pebbles of the dried creek-bed. 

He advanced cautiously upon the wreckage and the in¬ 
sensible man, as if fearing a further outrage. It was a 
sallow young man in leather overalls, with a fine black 
moustache and a long thin nose ; he lay with one arm 
doubled up underneath him and a little trickle of blood 
oozing from a cut over one eye. 

" Ugh ! A greaser—a swell greaser! " muttered Swivel- 
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He helped himself to his feet with the aid of the trapper's 
strong arms, and stepped across to the ruined motor-cycle, 
standing contemplating her for a minute. He turned sud¬ 
denly to Swivel-eye. 

“ Have you a horse ? " 

“ Ugh—no. I'm prospecting hyrabouts on foot." He 
pushed his soft felt hat back on his head, and rubbed his 
hand above his eyes. " Fact is, stren-ger, if yewer wanting 
a horse, there ain't none nohow, unless at Carson’s ranche, 
ten miles back. Nearest place, I reck'n ; and yew'll have 
to go there or walk." 

“ But, ten miles! " De Corrava made a despairing 
gesture. " Ten miles 1 It is impossible, my friend." 

" Ugh ! There’s no one nearer. Unless-" 

He paused and looked' doubtful. 

" Unless what ? " 

" Unless yew c’d ride another of them things," touching 
the fallen machine with the toe of his boot. " I’ve heard 
that there's one of them at O'Connor's." 

" O'Connor's ? " 

“ Ugh 1 English kid. Lives at his father's mine, two 
mile, back there in the hills." 

“ And you say," exclaimed De Corrava, clutching the 
trapper's arm with his free hand—" you say that he has a 
bicycle—like this ? " 

" I haven't 'xactly seen it, but I’ve heard a lot. The 
fellers yarn about it down at Los Pasos. Yew kin go there, 
if yew like. It’s two miles." 

“ Bueno ! This is excellent, my friend ! Now let me 
consider. With my twisted wrist, I cannot drive such a 
machine myself ; nor is it possible for me to hold on behind 
the carrier while another drives. You see that ? Well, 
listen closely. I want you to take this package to the 
young English boy with the motor-cycle. Tell him that 
it concerns one of his countrymen-" 

Swivel-eye flashed him a quick look. 

“ Is that so ? " he demanded. 

“ I swear it. It so happens that I was taking this mes¬ 
sage to our camp, among other papers ; and the matter is 
terribly urgent. I cannot give you the whole story now ; 
but it must be taken to the Presidential Camp, this message, 
as soon as possible. As for my own despatches, affairs of 
the oampaign, I shall take them myself* on foot." 

“ Ugh—all right. I’ll take the package to the mine; 
but I won't be responsible if young O'Connor won't go." 

" Have no fear of that. The lad will be almost certain 
to do what you ask. If he should by any chance refuse, 
destroy the package. I myself carry a duplicate message." 

He pulled out a handful of silver coins. 

M I think I can trust you," he said, counting them into 
Swivel-eye’s willing palm. The two stood talking together 
for a few minutes longer, and then they separated, the 
despatch-runner making off towards the south, and the 
trapper, collecting his impedimenta, turning his face to the 
hills. 


II. 

E DDGUS O'CONNOR, a tall thin youth, with a 
pallid complexion that the Mexican sun was just 
beginning to tan, and an invariable expression of 
interested surprise, bowled steadily along the south¬ 
ward track. He had come out from England but three 
brief months ago, and had been vastly disappointed in 
Mexico. Life, he found very soon after his arrival, was 
deadly dull. There was no excitement, no glamour, no 
romance; everything was flat and stale—an irritating round 
of hard work and aimless loafing. Even his motor-bike 
alleviated the monotony by no more than an imperceptible 
fraction; and beyond that there.was nothing to do. He 
was horribly lonely and very bored. 

Consequently, when Swivel-eye Benson arrived on the 
premises one fine day with a letter-package and a strange 
story of a newspaper correspondent in distress, Eddgus 
welcomed the diversion, so to speak, with open arms. He 
paid little heed to the details of the tale. He had often 


desired to see, at first hand, the methods and the deport¬ 
ment of the Mexican army ; he had frequently been stricken 
with an unappeased curiosity about the incessant outbreaks 
of fighting, which he had not so far seen at close quarters ; 
and this seemed to furnish opportunity for an interesting 
journey. More than anything else, it was something to do. 

The urgency of the mission fell in with his liking in a 
very satisfactory manner. He took the package, promised 
that the recipient should have it in an hour, and ran for 
his motor-cycle. It was an old machine, extensively and 
amateurishly repaired, a single-cylinder fixed engine, of 
appalling weight and infinite clumsiness of appearance. 

But she was powerful enough for all that, mid the miles 
fell away rapidly under his flying tyres. For perhaps ten 
miles he continued to ride in a southerly direction. Away 
to the east, on his left hand, there was a drifting pall of 
smoke, mounting slowly into the heavens, indicating a 
village or a farm in flames; and from the front there sounded 
at intervals, faint and remote, the boom of cannon. From 
time to time there came the all but imperceptible ripple 
and crack of rifle-fire. 

He rode invariably s along the ridges of the hills, with all 
the country, falling away to left and right, exposed for 
twenty miles in a bird’s-eye view. To the right, there ex¬ 
tended the illimitable expanse of the virgin forest; and 
on the other side, behind a series of undulating foothills, 
there were signs of habitation. A little splotch of white, 
indeterminate and hazy, marked the position of Los Pasos. 
There was fighting there ; he could make out the driving 
puffs of smoke from the artillery, mounted on a neighbour¬ 
ing hill, as they bombarded the insurgents’ stronghold ; 
and an eddying finger of blue haze told significantly of 
dwellings ablaze. 

He was nearing his destination. The noise of distant 
battle had grown clearer and more perceptible; and as 
he rode out on the final spur of the range, coming down 
into fairly flat country, he had a comprehensive view of 
the whole panorama before him. 

Two men, with bare feet and grimy bandoliers, were 
tramping on the road ahead ; and as he came up with them 
he stopped and asked the exact location of the camp. 

The dirtier of the two shot out a £nger. * * 

" There," he said. 

The other man regarded Eddgus solemnly, with jet- 
black eyes full of the cringing mistrust of the half-breed. 

Eddgus thanked them and rode on. ’ If his latest in¬ 
formant was right, the Presidential Camp lay in a somewhat 
different direction to the one that Swivel-eye had given 
him. It was not only farther off than he had supposed, 
but it was also situated farther to the right than would 
have accorded with the trapper's description. 

“ I suppose that they have no fixed camp," thought the 
boy, increasing speed as the road became better. " But 
one can't very well miss it. Hullo ! " 

He jammed on his brakes, and stopped the engine. 
Another of the half-breed soldiers, armed with a rifle, had 
appeared from behind a clump of undergrowth, and had 
discharged a shot at his front tyre. The aim was faulty, 
and the bullet threw up a little shower of earth and pebbles. 
Eddgus struggled with his limited Spanish and managed 
to prevent a second shot. The sentry, reassured by the 
absence of any visible weapon on the rider’s person, ap¬ 
proached and stood two feet from the front fork, with Iris 
rifle lowered, and demanded the boy's business. 

Eddgus replied, haltingly, that he sought the camp com¬ 
mandant ; that - he had a special and private message to 
deliver to him ; and that he was a non-combatant. The 
sentry was plainly puzzled, but he overcame his suspicion 
to the extent of allowing the other to pass; and Eddgus 
proceeded confidently to the main encampment, half a mile 
farther on. The rifle-bullet had given him a sharp little 
shock, but he was proud of it—proud as a soldier of his 
first wound. He had been fired at 1 Truly, the expected 
excitement was materialising. 

At the outskirts of the camp a non-commissioned officer 
of sorts, distinguished by a uniform of remarkable splen¬ 
dour, approached and put Eddgus through .the same cross- 



( 



•• Another of the half-breed soldiers, armed with a rifle, had appeared from behind a clump of undergrowth, and 
had discharged a shot at his front tyre.” ( 5 ^ page 358.) 
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examination as the sentry. He was able, he remarked on 
several occasions, to “ sp’k English," and as a result Eddgus 
had the utmost difficulty in telling him what he wanted 
to know. He insisted on English; and it was fifteen 
minutes before he had grasped the boy’s story. 

" You may leave your, your—'ow do you call it ?—your 
automobile ’ere," he announced, indicating a tree. Eddgus 
replied by lowering the back-rest, and the other nodded 
approvingly. " All right," he said. " Now, come on." 

He conducted the visitor to one of the larger tents, one 
that had an armed soldier on guard at the entrance, and, 
telling him to wait outside, he entered himself. There 
followed a muffled conversation between the one of the 
elaborate uniform and the occupant of the tent; and 
Eddgus turned to inspect the soldiery. They were quartered 
at a ruined farmhouse; and in the shadow beneath the 
crumbling walls the ragged-looking troops crouched from 
the bite of the hot sun. A couple of them, in enormous 
sombrero-palm hats, were sweeping the beaten earth that 
composed the floor of the yard ; and another, a wild-looking 
fellow with one arm in a blood-stained sling, marched rest¬ 
lessly up and down, nursing the wounded member and 
groaning with pain. There were a large number of lean 
dogs, of the flea-bitten mongrel type, moving here and there; 
and at the far end of the yard a group of soldiers were 
clustered about a fruit-selling pedlar. Everybody looked 
very dirty, and as unromantic as it was possible for them 
to be. 


and down like a pump-handle, to the accompaniment of a 
gushing flow of eulogy and praise ; and at length Eddgus 
was tired of it. Something of his boredom must have 
been apparent on his countenance, for the General broke 
off suddenly and sat down. 

“ But you will forgive me," he said. " I must act at once 
on the contents of this letter. You will understand. In 
time of war . . ." 

" It’s all right, sir. The thing was nothing to me. I’ll 
be moving back to the hills, now, if you don't mind." 

" Certainly. But surely you must be hungry—let me 
offer you something to eat and drink." 

" You can let me have a little water to drink, if you like. 
I won’t bother you for anything else." 

In a quarter of an hour the General himself, much to 
the surprise of the General's soldiery, conducted Eddgus 
to the borders of the farm ; and the lad, with a familiar 
wave of the hand, ran his antiquated mount along the path. 
The engine began to fire ; and, leaping into the saddle, the 
amateur messenger was lost to sight between the trees. He 
carried with him a rather amused recollection of the General. 

" Like a man who has been looking for a shilling and 
has found a sovereign," he said. 


III. . 


" The General will see you now," said a voice at his elbow. 

He turned and found the gaudy gilt of the man who spoke 
English. 

" All right," he answered, and entered. He found him¬ 
self in the presence of a pale little man with a white beard, 
and in plain clothes. 

" Well ? " he asked, in high-pitched, squeaky Spanish. 

Again, Eddgus was disappointed. He had expected 
at least an impressive personage; and this insignificant 
little fellow in the faded 


V ERY early on the following morning, while the 
mists were still curling in the valleys, the man 
who had called himself De Corrava came into the 
camp. There was, queerly enough, no sign of his 
erstwhile sprained wrist; he walked with a jaunty air and 
a triumphant stride to the General's tent. The sleepy 
sentry at the door informed him that the General was 
just dressing. 

" Ask him whether I can see him at breakfast," asked 

De Corrava. The sentry 


brown suit and the revolver- 
holster at his waist was 
neither impressive nor in¬ 
teresting. He asked if the 
General spoke English. 

" Unfortunately, no," re¬ 
turned the General, clasping 
his hands over a pile of 
papers on his table. " But 
you know Spanish, do you 
not ? " 

The ensuing conversation 
was brief. The General 
listened attentively and in 
silence. At the point of the 
lad's tale where he told of 
how he had been instructed 
to bring the message to 
the Presidential Camp, the 
General started suddenly, as 
if he had remembered some¬ 
thing of importance, and 
ripped the package open. 
He scanned the contents 
with widening eyes that 
glittered, and began to con¬ 
gratulate Eddgus on his 
punctual delivery of the 
message. 

" My friend ! My friend ! 
this is indeed excellent ! 
You have done magnifi¬ 
cently, gloriously, marvel¬ 
lously well! I congratulate 
you ! " 

He stood up, knocking 
down a pile of papers, and 
shook the boy's hand vio¬ 
lently, working the arm up 



WITH A PINCH OF SALT. 

Old Mariner (telling his adventures ):—“So hungry was we once, that when 
the old boat turned turtle xre a/e her , tool” 


saluted, entered the tent, 
and emerged in a few mo¬ 
ments with the required 
permission. 

" The General asks you to 
be here in half an hour." 

De Corrava turned away 
with a brief nod, and strolled 
away, lighting one of the 
cigarettes from Garegui's 
cigarette-case. In the postu¬ 
lated half-hour he presented 
himself at the General’s tent. 
The General himself, in the 
best of humours, was waiting 
for him. 

" Well, Garegui," he ex¬ 
claimed jocularly, " how did 
you manage this time ? You 
went off without saying a 
word of your enterprise, you 
know. I expect you have 
done something pretty use¬ 
ful, what ? " 

" I have surpassed my¬ 
self," declared the other, 
with more emphasis than 
modesty. " Formerly I have 
used strategy, but this time 
it has been super-strategy." 

The General laughed. 

" A super-strategist needs 
must be very careful," he 
warned. "You must be¬ 
ware of treading on your 
own tail and tripping your¬ 
self. It has happened be¬ 
fore. Beware of overreaching 
yourself, I say ; be always 
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44 He scanned the contents with widening eyes that glittered, and began to congratulate 
Eddgus on his punctual delivery of the message.” [Seepage 360.) 


sure of your ground.*’ He sipped reflectively at his 
coffee. 

“ This time,” repeated De Corrava, 44 there has been no 
mistake. Let me give you the outline, General.” 

“ Go on,” said the General. ” Is your coffee drinkable ? ” 
" it is superb, General. But as I say : I was up on the 
Ratapa hills with my bicycle, scouting round the enemy’s 
outposts, when I ran into a motor-cyclist scout of theirs. 
I knocked him off the machine with my revolver, and ran 
through his pockets. He was a despatch-runner, taking 
a despatch to the main Presidential camp.” 

” They trekked north yesterday,” said the General. 

4 I did not know. At any rate, I took his motor-cycle, 
and hid my own pedal machine in the ocote. I took his 


outer clothing, also, and put it 
on. You follow me ? 

44 Well, then I considered the 
plan that I had formulated. 
You may have guessed it al¬ 
ready. It was simply to alter 
the despatch, to make it dis¬ 
astrous instead of helpful, and 
to take it in myself. But then 
I stopped. I am well known. 
Everybody has heard of Garegui. 
They would see through the 
deception. I had to think of 
something else.” 

“ This is becoming interesting. 
What did you do ? ” 

44 That is the important part. 

I made it a master-stroke. 
Listen. I had noticed a trapper 
—a rough American gringo — 
asleep in the dry bed of a creek. 

I wheeled the motor-cycle close, 
made a little gash over my eye 
with a penknife, and drove it 
at him. Of course, the thing 
was a little smashed, and I fell 
off, and lay insensible. The 
trapper came back and picked 
me up. My eye was bleeding. 

I pretended to have a broken 

wrist, and he-” 

44 But,” interrupted the 
General, mystified, 44 I do not 
see what all this was for. Why 
did you ride over the trapper ? ” 
44 It does seem rather strange, 
doesn’t it ? But I am coming 
to that. You see, the act of 
riding over the trapper, and 
the sacrifice of the Presidential 
motor-cycle, gave an irresistible 
air of genuineness to what I 
was going to tell the man. He 
swallowed the story at one gulp. 
He was perfectly convinced that 
I was a despatch-rider on the 
Presidential side. 

44 But even then, that was not 
all. With my perfect knowledge 
of the English tongue—what are 
you smiling at. General ? I 
studied English for four years 
at Madrid, didn’t I ? ” 

44 Go on,”>said the General. 

, 44 Well, I told the trapper 

that it was impossible for me 
to get my despatches to head¬ 
quarters within the promised 
time. I told him, too, that I 
was prepared to resign myself 
to that; but that there was 
another matter, relating to a 
foreign correspondent, that I 
wished to get through by hook or by crook. 

44 After that, my plan worked excellently. The trapper 
told me, as I had expected, that there was another motor¬ 
cycle to be had in the neighbourhood ; that it was owned 
by a young Englishman, who would willingly carry the 
required message. It is needless to say. General, that the 
message was none other than the ‘ doctored ' Presidential 
despatch.” 

“What!” exclaimed the General, spilling his coffee. 
44 What ! ” 

44 Yes, truly, General; I thought that you would be sur¬ 
prised. It is a cunning scheme, isn’t it ? But let me tell 
you the rest—is anything the matter ? ” 

4 * It’s—it’s all right,” answered the General, reaching 
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lor his cup again, and then abandoning it. “ Only, I 
thought . . . It’s nothing. Proceed, Garegui, if you 

please.” 

“ From my hiding-place in the ocotc 1 saw the young 
Englishman fly past atjull speed, bound for the Presidential 
camp, and bearing the calamitous message safely in his 
pocket. When he arrived there, the commandant would 
hear a tale of an accident and a despatch-runner, and would 

take the thing as being unquestionably genuine, so-” 

“Oh!” interrupted the General, starting up. “The 
bov came here 1 ” 

” Here ? ” 

” He must have made a mistake. He brought the mes¬ 
sage to this camp—to me, do you understand ? And I— 
I thought to profit by his error. I fancied that I had 
got hold, by a pure accident, of one of the Presidential 
despatches-” 

” What ! ” cried Garegui, l'n a growing horror. ” And 
you thought, naturally, that the information was correct ! ” 
” I did,” said the General grimly. ” And it was all 
wrong ! ” 


” But it is not too late,” urged Garegui. ” You have 
not acted on the information, and I can supply-” 

“ On the contrary, I have acted—staked everything on 
the move. I sent three-quarters of my men, under Colonel 
Huatta, to the wood that you mentioned. . . . And every¬ 
thing is lost ! ” 

“ I-” began Garegui, and stopped. 

The General turned and ran from the tent. In half an 
hour, with his personal bodyguard, he had fled to the hills, 
there to hatch fresh schemes of insurrection. 

***** 

In that inglorious manner endgd the brief and unhappy 
revolution of 1909 ; the remnants of the revolutionaries, 
after the rout at Los Pasos, fled back to headquarters, and 
found their leader and his lieutenant gone. There was 
nothing for it but to return home. 

And young Eddgus O’Connor does not suspect, to this 
day, the part that he really played in cutting short the 
disturbance. 



What is a 


1 E can best answer this question, per¬ 
haps, by a quotation :— 

“This black man had been a well- 
known kiongozi, and the knowledge 
of the country that he had thus 
gained as head-man of many 
safaris proved to be of the ut¬ 
most use to our small British force 
in its work of outwitting the 
Huns.” 

That is an extract from an 
account of operations in German East Africa. 
And its reference to the kiongozi calls atten¬ 
tion to an individual who has had much to 
do with the opening up of Africa generally. 

Safari is a Swahili word. Safari means a 
caravan, and more usually it is applied to the 
caravan of a hunter or an explorer. Going 
on safari means to start journeying with your 
caravan. Perhaps you are proceeding to try and locate the 
source of some river, or the outlet of some swamp. Or, maybe, 
you are hunting lions or else elephants. Anyway, travelling day 
by day, you are said to be on safari. Your long winding column 
of porters and others is a safari. And pioneering the safari, and 
very likely bearing its flag, is the leading porter. He it is who is 
known by the name of a kiongozi. 

In his own parts of Africa the kiongozi is a great man. That 
is to say, he is an important personage amongst his dusky 
fellows.. Hundreds and thousands of tribesmen, regularly or else 
now and again, earn a living by acting as porters or carriers. 
But not one in a thousand of them rises to become a famous 


kiongozi. 

For some of these black fellows may really be said to have 
rendered themselves famous. They are known personally or 
by reputation to explorers and big-game hunters of all nation¬ 
alities, because, in leading the porters of some arduous expedition 
or other, they have proved their worth, and by sterling grit and 
tenacity have endeared themselves to some great bwana (master), 
who in after years, and when he writes his books of travel, will 
take care that the devoted kiongozi's name is not forgotten. 
It is no exaggeration to say that many an intrepid Englishman, 
returned from perilous exploration, owes his life to the cleverness, 
untiring vigilance, and iron endurance of the black kiongozi who 
has led his safari across the wilds. 

Let us glance at some of the characteristics of a typical 
kiongozi. Invariably he is good at forest craft. For he not 
only has to find out the way for the safari, and see that it does 


Kiongozi ? 

not get on the wrong road, but very frequently he has to follow 
the track of runaway porters. They disappear into the jungle 
with their sixty-pound packs of valuable goods, and it is the 
kiongozi who without loss of a moment must put pursuers on 
the trail of the runaways. 

The kiongozi has tk be a fine judge of his fellow-men, and 
one who is able to manage an unruly mob, without becoming 
a " terror ” for whom no one will work; he must establish a 
reputation for meaning exactly what he says, and for being a 
person who will stand no nonsense. 

By intuition, in a strange country he must be able to gauge 
whether guides are telling the truth or not. And that is one 
of the greatest tests of ability to travel the Dark Continent. 

When on the march the kiongozi has ever to bear in mind 
that the long train Of porters straggling after him will go astray 
if it possibly can. Therefore, as he marches ahead of the 
procession, the kiongozi keeps a watchful eye open for all side 
roads, tracks, and paths. When he comes to one of these he 
carefully closes it by cutting down or breaking off a branch and 
placing this across the opening. Such work of road-stopping, 
as it is called, requires constant vigilance, as attention must be 
paid even to antelope paths, down which tired and careless 
porters might easily plunge and soon be lost, they and their loads. 

Life on safari is often strenuous. Hardships may persistently 
dog the caravan. There may be a dearth of guides, sickness 
breaks out, water fails, meat is scarce, the weather is bad. In 
any of these contingencies, as in many others, mutiny may 
result among the men. Under such circumstances the greatest 
danger is always from surprise. And it is the duty of a good 
kiongozi to know what is going on amongst his men, what 
are their grievances under which they groan, and what they are 
plotting for the remedying of these. 

Always, when his work is done, and he has eaten his fill, more 
or less, of posho (food), the native porter talks as he sits around 
the fire before turning in. He talks and he grumbles, and he tells 
what he intends to do. And somehow or other a really first-rate 
kiongozi always lmows what is in the hearts of his men. Does 
he creep unseen around the fires and listen to their talk ? Well, 
he is never observed to be so doing, yet somehow or other he 
forestalls all plots. 

And when, on loading up some morning, the kiongozi sternly 
orders half a dozen secret malcontents to put down their packs 
and depart wageless and unarmed into the dense beast-infested 
bush—well, as they whine for mercy and willingly forfeit a 
week’s pay, the rest of the safari knows that here is a kiongozi 
well up to his business. And the bwana rewards the clever v 
kiongozi accordingly. 
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The Wizard Up-to-Date. 

Some Simple Conjuring Tricks and how to Perform them. 

By ARTHUR AINSLIE. 


VI. 


A FULL DRESS PERFORMANCE (continued). 


TAKE it for granted that you showing the top two or three; in this way you can easily 
have mastered the tricks ex- hide the white letters on the bottom sheet. Put the 
plained in my last month's papers on the table, taking care to turn them over as you 
article. If you do not know do so ; the prepared sheet will then be at the top. Take 
those tricks thoroughly I this sheet off and hold it by Qne corner between the 
should advise you not to read thumb and first finger of the left hand. The back of 
this article until you do know the hand is held towards the audience but is hidden by 
them. Make those tricks your the paper hanging down over it; of course the lettered 
own. Go over them again and side of the paper is held next to the performer’s body, 
again until you can do all the The open end of the “ bag " must be pointing towards 
tricks without thinking about your left while you hold the paper in this position for a 
them, and then concentrate on second. You will find that py simply turning your left 
your “ patter " — your little hand round towards you, you can easily twist the paper 
speeches to your audience while into a bag without exposing the lettered side. The comer 
you are performing. If you do held by the left hand is one of the comers of the open end 
this you will add fifty per cent, of the double sheet; the comer diagonally opposite is 
to the general effect of your per- brought round towards you with the right hand (to make 
formance. the bag) and the end of the paper pointing to your right 

One of the most common faults is the pointed end of the bag. 

of an amateur conjurer is his When you have formed the bag—the job is done in a 
weakness ifor knowing how a moment—give the pointed end a twist to prevent it from 
great many tricks are done. He goes from trick to trick coming undone and then, holding the bag near the end 
without learning one of them thoroughly, and the conse- with your right hand, insert the left hand and open out the 
quence is when he is asked to perform he cannot do a single space between the two sheets ; the audience will think 
trick properly. that you are merely trying to shape the bag neatly. 

The last trick I explained was one with an egg, a glass, I imagine that the end of the trick will now be fairly 
and a handkerchief. Now you want one a little more obvious. When you put the white strips of paper into 

“ showy.” I call this next one the bag you really place them between the two sheets. 

In opening the bag to show the audience the end of the 
” Some ” Trick. trick, hold the bag with the pointed end towards the 

audience. Untwist the end and then open out the sheet. 

You will see the reason for the title presently. On a exposing the lettered side. Hold it up by the two comers 
side table, or hanging over the back of a chair, you have for a second or two and then screw the paper up into a 
about half a dozen double sheets of newspaper. You pick ball and throw it on one side, and get on with the next 
these up and show them and then, taking the top sheet, trick. 

twist it up into a large conical-shaped bag. It is just possible that some members of your audience 

You then take from a small box about half a dozen strips may have wondered why you showed them several sheets 
of white paper; the strips are about one inch wide and of newspaper and then used only one sheet. Personally, 
two feet long. These strips are folded in half and are then I have never found audiences unduly curious about such 
dropped into the bag. A little ” patter ” leads up to 
the climax of the trick. Here is the “ patter ” : 

“ It is usual to give every trick a name, but this 
trick has no name until it is finished, and then it 
discloses its name; it really speaks for itself, as you 
will see.” 

The conjurer then opens out the bag and holds up 
the sheet of newspaper. The strips of white paper 
which were put into the bag are now attached to the 
newspaper and the strips form the words :—“ Some 
Trick.” 

Now for the secret. To prepare for the trick take 
two large sheets of newspaper, lay one upon the other, 
and paste along three of their ed^es, leaving the 
fourth side untouched. The two papers* cata be shown 
as one sheet of paper, but they really form a large bag. 

On one side of this “bag,” sketch out the words 
“ Some Trick ” in large letters—keeping them well in 
the centre of the paper—and then paste some strips 
of white paper over the pencil markings. Put three 
or four ordinary sheets of paper under this prepared 
sheet and place the lot on a side table or hang them 
over the back of a chair. 

When you are about to do the trick pick up all the CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES, 

papers with the right hand and turn them over, casually xvm.— a Mediterranean Felucca. 
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Give them the little more for which they ask and it is just 
possible that you may give them too much ! 

However, to refuse point-blank to give an encore when 
there is a genuine demand for one is rather churlish, so I 
will suggest a trick which will serve the purpose. But 
bear this in mind. Any encore must necessarily be some¬ 
what of an anti-climax. In your performance you have 
varied your tricks properly and have led up to a good 
one for a finish; to add another trick is rather like adding 
a chapter to a story that has already been told. 

The encore trick should, therefore, be very short; the 
shorter the better. A little magical joke will also answer 
the purpose. Here is a simple one. Tear away four tiny 
pieces of paper from one of the sheets you have used and 
lay them in a row on the back of your left hand. Tell the 
audience that you will blow the pieces of paper in such a 
way that two will be blown off the hand but two will remain, 
and they can choose for themselves which pieces shall 
remain—one, two, three, and four. When the audience 
have decided, put two fingers of your right hand on the 
chosen pieces of paper and blow the others away. Then 
leave the stage quickly ! 

With a Matchbox. 

If you prefer to do a little trick, here is an easy one. 
Pick up a box of matches. Empty out the matches and 
lay the box on the back of your left hand. Make a few 
passes over the box with your right hand and, if you are 
doing the trick properly the box will slowly rise on its end 
and stand upright on the back of your hand. Make a few 
more passes and the box slowly returns to the first position. 
Then you can take the box and throw it to anyone for 
examination. 

When you placed*the box on the back of your left hand 
the box was not quite closed. You turned it over and, 
in the act of closing it, contrived to get a tiny piece of the 
loose skin on the back of the hand wedged in between the 
drawer of the box and the outer cover. The fingers must 
be nearly straight. Now, by slowly closing the left hand 
the box will be made to rise and stand on its end ; open 
the left hand slowly and the bdx will sink back again. 

The Magic Wand. 

Another simple, short trick is performed with the magic 
wand. You can tell your audience that all your tricks are 
done by the influence of the magic wand, which most 
people believe to be only a small stick. Hand it to someone 


and ask him to look at it for a moment. Then return to 
your stage and place the wand on your right hand. Turn 
your hand over and the wand remains close to the hand. 
You can also make the wand adhere to the tips of the 
fingers. 

The only apparatus required for this little trick is a loop 
of thread attached to the bottom of the waistcoat. The 
end of the loop can be tucked into the waistcoat pocket 
until you want to get at it—which you do when you are 
returning to the stage. Slip the wand through the loop, 
and the rest is easy—or, if it is not easy then I am afraid 
you have a good deal to learn ! Have a very fine thread, 
and don't stand in front of a white or light curtain. 

I have often been asked by my pupils for a cure for 
nervousness before and during a performance. The only 
cure I know of is a liberal supply of self-confidence, and 
that is obtained only by practice. You ought to be 
absolutely certain in your own mind before you begin your 
performance that nothing can go wrong. Of course, it 
does not follow even then that nothing will go wrong, but if 
a mistake should occur it will probably be unimportant. 

You may find it helpful to practise in front of a looking- 
glass to begin with, but your last few rehearsals should 
be done just as they will be “ on the night." Try and 
think of every detail of a trick from the point of view of 
the audience. What will the audience think of it ? How 
will it strike them ? If you do this you will avoid the bad 
habit—common to all enthusiastic young beginners— 
of looking at a trick from the point of view of a conjurer. 
The tricks which appeal most strongly to conjurers are not 
always those which give most pleasure to an ordinary 
audience. Every conjurer has his favourite tricks ; the 
wise conjurer is influenced in this decision by his audiences ; 
those tricks which “ go " best with the public are his 
favourites. 

Finally, be thorough, and if you are in the least degree 
uncertain about a trick, cut that trick out of your programme 
until you know it, and even when you know it go on with 
your rehearsals until you can do it without any effort of 
the memory. I can assure you that it is one thing to know 
a trick well enough for a rehearsal but quite another thing 
to know it well enough for an audience. Don’t waste 
time at rehearsals ; it is quite an easy matter to spend a 
whole evening at practice without reaping any real benefit 
from it. Find out the weak points in your tricks and 
practise at those. Then run through the complete per¬ 
formance at the end of the rehearsal; then, if your 
performance should not be exactly perfect you have at 
least done your best to make it so. 
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Jumping and How to Excel at it. 

Some Advice to the Young Athlete. 

By F. A. M. WEBSTER. 

English Javelin-throwing Champion 1911; 6th Divisional Army Champion High and Long Jump 1902-3-4-5; 

Author of '* Success in Athletics,** etc., etc. 


I. THE RUNNING HIGH JUMP. 

V ERY few boys can hope, while still at school, to 
accomplish such a fine feat as the high jump of 
5 ft. 7j in. twice recorded by E. R. Archer of 
Merchant Taylors’, which still stands as a British 
Public Schools Record, but every boy who has got 
plenty of natural spring and nervous energy, can improve 
his high jump performances by five or six inches if he is 
willing to find out the why and wherefore of the success 
which attends the champions, and apply their rules to his 
own case. 

Before going into the details of how to high jump, I 
would like to emphasise this point about the improvement 
resulting from careful study by saying that E. Beeson 
(U.S.A.), the world’s record 
holder, commenced jumping 
in 1906, when he was 16 years 
of age, and although he did 
well was considered a hurdler 
rather than a high jumper, but 
he preferred the latter event 
and, sticking to it, broke the 
record on May 2, 1914, by 
clearing 6 ft. 7 * s ins. 

I can further prove the value 
of scientific study by saying 
that my last jump at school 
was 5 ft. 4f in. ; after study¬ 
ing the methods of H. F. 

Porter, the Olympic Games 
Champion in 1908. I went up 
to 5 ft. 7 1 in., and after three 
more years of constant practice 
and careful study of body 
management in mid-air I 
reached 5 ft. 10J in., and I was 
not using any more effort than 
when I did 5 ft. 7^ in., only I 
knew better how to manage 
my body. 

First of all one must have 
tvell formed and well culti¬ 
vated feet to attain success 
as a jumper. The foot has 
two arches, one longitudinal 
and one transverse ; provided 
these arches remain properly 
raised there will always be plenty of spring in the jumper’s 
foot, but once they are allowed to drop his chances of 
winning with a first-class leap are gone. It is, however, 
perfectly easy to improve even the span of the arches by 
such simple exercises as skipping and rising on the toes; 
two other good exercises are: (1) To sit with the legs 
crossed and to circle outwards from the ankle the foot 
which is off the floor. (2) To stand with the foot of the 
take-off leg upon a table and the other upon the floor, 
raise the latter cautiously until you are sure of your 
, balance, and then slowly straighten the take-off leg until 
you are standing upright upon the table, finally sink slowly 
down again. Always at the end of the exercises lie down, 
elevate the lower limbs and stroke the flesh gently with 
the fingers to make the blood flow up the limb into the 
body, this frees and also feeds the tired muscles; never 
knead your muscles or rub them hard. 


The foregoing hints for exercise and massage apply to 
both high and long jumpers. In both events, too, boys 
should remember that endurance as well as muscle are 
required, and should, therefore, go in for sprinting practice 
and moderately fast quarter- and half-mile runs, but not 
longer distances, or the springiness of the muscles will 
become impaired. 

In learning to high jump height itself is the last con¬ 
sideration and, with the exception of a very occasional 
trial to see what improvement is being made, all practice 
should be over a bar set at a height the athlete is certain of 
clearing; moreover, a sand-pit should be provided for him 
to land in, as then he can give his undivided attention to 
the evolutions he must carry out in mid-air. 

My advice to all aspirants to high jump honours is to 
straightway abandon the old 
“ Scissors " method still in use 
at most of our schools, but 
very long since abandoned by 
all first-class jumpers. The 
reasons are these :— 

(1) It is the seat of the 
shorts whiGh generally knocks 
down the bar. 

(2) When the body is held 
upright or b#nt down over 
the thighs as the bar is crossed 
the whole weight comes on to 
the hips and legs so that the 
seat cannot rise clear of the bar. 

(3) In the proper method 
the body is got over in sections 
first the legs, next the hips, 
and finally the shoulders. 

In actual practice the first 
thing for the jumper to learn 
is the distance from the bar 
at which to take-off, and this, 
of course, increases as the bar 
rises. Without going into 
mathematical formulae to ex¬ 
plain it, it may be accepted 
that the distance of take-off 
from the bar is the height at 
which the bar is set multi¬ 
plied by 4. When the take-off 
has been ascertained it should 
be marked with a piece of paper. 

Before a jump is attempted the athlete should walk up to 
the bar and kick his foot up to its height, this gives him 
confidence and loosens his joints. The run up to the jump 
which is from straight in front (never sideways) and quite 
short, should be measured so that the jumper can be quite 
sure of getting his take-off foot on to the take-off mark. As 
the run commences a deep breath is taken, but is expelled 
as the foot comes down in the final stride and a fresh breath 
taken as the jumper plants down his heel to take off. 

Let us assume that the boy jumps from his right foot, 
in which case to make the jump he plants his right heel 
hard down on the take-off mark—this checks the run and 
gives him the impulse to rise ; he next works right through 
from heel to toes and heaves up the left arm and side ; the 
left leg is thrown as high as possible and passes over the 
bar. In this action a turning movement to the right has 
commenced and above the bar the body is right side d©wn- 



Perfection of Style. 


This picture illustrates splendidly the various points brought to light in 
the article. The jumper has turned his body face downwards and is seen 
clearing his hip away from the bar. The action of the arms is particularly 
interesting, ana it should be noticed that the athlete is carefully watching 
the bar over which he is passing. 
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The Final Effort. 


The jumper is now safely over, having raised his head and arms to clear 
his chest away from the bar. The photographer has caught him in the 
moment when the left leg is sweeping downwards and before the lower 
limbs are straightened out ready for the landing. 


wards, but the right arm must be well tucked in and the 
head hanging back so that the hips and legs may have 
free play in rising. As the left leg is flung up the right 
leg should be kicked out to the right so that the hips 
come above the level of the bar; next the right arm is 
• thrown down and out towards the left-hand post and the 
right leg is cut in under the body and over the bar, and 
finally it is kicked up behind the body to carry the hips 
clear. 

This combination of movement makes the body com¬ 
plete the half turn in mid-air so that the jumper is face 
1 downwards and there is no chance of his seat knocking off 
the bar. He is in the position of a flattened out inverted 
V with his stomach at the point where the strokes of the V 
meet, and so has still to get the trunk of his body clear: 
this is done by straightening out the spine and flinging 
back the arms. Finally, as the jumper completes the half 
turn, commenced as he took off, he lands in the sand-pit 
facing the jump he has just cleared. 

To aid the novice to put the foregoing theory into prac¬ 
tice it should be emphasised that the principal part of the 
body movements in mid-air come from the hips and 
shoulders upon which hang the arms and legs, and that 
the strain of these mid-air movements falls upon the 
muscles of the back and abdomen and, further, that such 
muscles are aided in the performance of their functions 
by the swinging of the arms and the properly controlled 
movements of the legs. 

II. THE RUNNING LONG JUMP. 

Many boys are apt to regard the long jump as an easier 
sport to master than high jumping ; the reason for this 
misapprehension is probably due to the fact that in long 
jumping there is no bar to knock down and, therefore, 
failure is less conspicuous. 

As a matter of fact, long jumping is the harder and more 
exacting of the two arts, and the exponent, who attains to 
pre-eminence, must be endowed with the agility and body 
control of the high jumper, the pace of the sprinter, the 
strength of the hurdler, and the staying power of the middle 
distance runner. But tremendous springing power com¬ 


bined with great pace are the two chief attributes of the 
successful long jumper. 

Before a young athlete attempts to jump at all he should 
spend a fair amount of time on the ioo yards path building 
up speed, because the faster he approaches the take-off 
board (when the time for jumping comes) the larger number 
of units of impulse he will have at his command to put into 
the final effort. He should also skip, walk, and take fairly 
fast running exercise up to half a mile to build up his 
stamina and also to strengthen the muscles of his legs, 
upon which he proposes putting a big strain later on. 

When this preliminary training is over, the first thing 
the athlete must learn is to get his run-up to the take-off 
board so accurate that he can be sure of getting the ball of 
his foot on to the board each time. The length of the run¬ 
up can only be ascertained by preliminary trials before, 
and without, jumping. Once the number of strides has 
been found the figure should be remembered, but a fresh 
trial run should be made each day, before one starts prac¬ 
tising or competing, because the length of one's stride varies 
with one’s condition, the state of the path, and weather. 

It is a good thing to put down a piece of paper on the 
path at the point where one commences the trial run-up. 
Starting a little behind that, the foot should strike the 
mark, and then, if the striding is regular, the same foot 
is sure to hit the take-off board full and fairly. As to the 
regularity of striding, the boy in training should constantly 
examine the track of his feet on the path, so that he may 
be sure that he is running smoothly and evenly through to 
the take-off, and not “ galloping " along in a series of 
“ shorts and longs.” 

It is of the greatest importance that the run-up should 
be smooth and finish off with a clean spring from the board 
without any baulking, hesitation, or check of the rhythm 
between the run and the leap. The last stride must, 
however, be shortened a bit, so that the take-off leg is got 
well in under the body for the direct downward drive which 
lifts the body up from the ground. 

In practice do not try to get distance, but cultivate 



At the Top of the Rise. 

S. S. Abrahams, Cambridge Blue and English Champion, is here seen in an 
ideal position. From the take-off board in the background he has risen and 
drawn up his legs as high as possible. His eyes are fixed upon the piece of paper 
at which he is jumping. His body is bent forward over the thighs as he reaches 
the highest point in the trajectory of his flight, and he is about to shoot out the 
legs and fling back the arms preparatory to landing. 
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style and, as the angle in rising should be one of 45 degrees, 
set up two sticks on either side of the pit with a piece 
of easily broken worsted fastened across about 3 ft. 6 in. 
up, at a suitable distance from the take-off board, to get 
good elevation in rising ; for the jumper must learn to get 
his body well up into the air as he rises. " Taking off and 
getting into the air " are two movements combined into one. 

We will assume again that the j umper takes off from the 
right foot, in which case at the end of the run-up he 
plants dowm the right heel just behind the board, comes 
through with the ball of the foot on the board, and the 
toes just overlapping, so that he gets the final push-off 
from the front face of the board ; as the downward driven 
leg forces the body up into the air, the left knee is flung up 
to the front and the body aided in its rising movement by 
the up-thrown arms, the shoulders are raised and the chin 
held up, but the right leg is allowed to trail and is drawn 
slowly up, so that the jumper's poise is not disturbed. 
When the jumper is at the top of his rise (after which the 
body will begin to fall) both legs should be gathered well 
up under him. Now comes a trick by which the flight 
may be prolonged and the Law of Gravity defeated for a 
fraction of a second longer. The initial impulse has now 
spent its force, but a fresh impulse is generated by a sudden 
“ kick " in mid-air and sort of " step in space." The kick 
is worth learning for it will add at least six inches to the 
length of the jump. 

As soon as gravity begins to act the athlete must 
" manage " his body in its descent by shooting out the 
legs and flinging back the arms, and this is where the 
lucky possessor of a good set of abdominal muscles will 
reap a big benefit. 

The final stage of the jump may be summarised as 
" landing correctly," by which means the jumper saves 
himself from falling back into the pit and thus spoiling his 
effort. As the heels, well separated, cut the surface of the 


sand, the knees go forward a little to absorb the shock, the 
arms are flung forward, and the trunk forced down over the 
thighs, and finally, to further aid the forward movement of 
the upper part of the body, the arms are swung strongly 
back from the shoulders. 

Long jumpers will find it helpful to put a piece of easily 
seen whits paper in the pit just a little beyond what they 
believe to be the limit of their distance and, when jumping, 
to keep the eyes fixed upon the piece of paper, which, as 
it were, gives them a mark to jump for. 

A word as to shoes. For both kinds of jumping shoes 
should be tight, provided with long spikes, and they must 
have two spikes in the heel. It is important also to put 
a thin piece of rubber sponge in the heel of the take-off 
shoe, to absorb the shock when the heel is placed hard 
down. A bruised heel is a serious matter and may in¬ 
capacitate a jumper for a whole season. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out to sports com¬ 
mittees that a good pit dug out six inches and filled with 
sand must be provided for the high jumpers, and must be 
available for practice as well as for competition. As 
regards the long jump : Two take-off boards should be in 
use, one at either end of the sand-pit, with nothing between 
the board and the sand. The pit for school sports should be 
20 ft. long, and with, if possible, a cinder path 30 to 40 
yards long leading up to it from either end. The take-off 
board itself should be of the American pattern, which 
consists of an 8 in. joist whitewashed and sunk flush with 
the ground; the earth, or sand, being dug away to a depth 
of 6 in. from the front of such board, which must be 
firmly fixed in the ground. It is of the greatest import¬ 
ance that the athlete should have a good, flat, whitened, 
wood surface into which to grip his spikes in taking off. 
Narrow boards often cause serious accidents, and no 
jumper taking off from a line white-washed on the grass 
can do himself j ustice. 



S ALUTE the Flag, and serve the Flag as Englishmen have 
done 

Since first by hands of Englishmen its mighty folds were 
spun, 

And earth was given view of it, 

The red and white and blue of it. 

And alien stars looked down on it and many a tropic sun I 

Salute the Flag ! The red of it is blood of heroes given, 

The blue of it the stainless blue of that broad sweep of heaven, 
Blood of the best the seed of it, 

And dauntless deeds the meed of it. 

The white of it the souls of men who unto God have striven ! 

Salute the Flag !—My dim room fades, I see the battle-plains, 

I hear the solemn roll of drums, the trumpets’ stirring strains, 
I hear the muffled tramp of men, 


I see the trench and camp, and then 

The Flag that beats against the winds and breaks the arrowy 
rains ! 

O splendid Flag ! you’ve flapped above the kopje and the veldt; 

You’ve met the sea-wind's roaring blast and sprays of ocean 
felt. 

You’ve seen the great ships gliding by. 

Amid the breakers riding high, 

And urged Jack Tar to keep for you the Channel’s silver belt! 

O battered Flag ! the stains of you are tears from women wrung. 

Your air of pride is drawn from praise by poet-lovers sung ! 
Tattered by Time each part of you. 

But ageless is the heart of you. 

Daily renewed in strength and fire by England's brave and 
young ! 


Then this shall be our splendid task to still preserve your fame. 
No deed of ours to smirch your folds or bow your head in shame. 
Supreme shall be the height of you. 

Great as of old the might of you, 

Lo ! to uphold you, massed we come as once our fathers came I 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TREACHERY? 


Z condition of our company 
was miserable enough ; for 
we were still without a 
settlement, and the 
weather was so cold that 
it cut to our very bones. 
Many of the older folk were 
beginning to fail, and among 
them was my father. As I 
sat with him now, trying 
ineffectually to ease him, it 
seemed to me that he did 
not know me. His condition 
had certainly become worse since I saw him last, and I 
blamed Harry. It was probably unreasonable to do that, 
for Harry could not have done very much. Nevertheless, 
I was angry with my brother for having deserted his 
post. But, as I thought of Harry, I became uneasy on 
his account. What could have made him break through 
his long habit of remaining on shipboard, whoever went 
ashore ? 

I knew his step when at last I heard it approach. He 
always moved in an odd way—in rushes. It sounded like 
a man who ran, but stopped at intervals to discover whether 
he ran alone. He came suddenly into the cabin ; but 
started back w’hen he saw mfe. 

“ What ? You back 1 " he cried. 

“Yes," said I, not concealing my feelings, “and found 
our father badly ailing, yet none with him." 


“ I—I have been away but a little," he answered, re¬ 
sentfully, and plunged into an explanation. He had been 
seeking a delicacy with which to tempt his father’s appetite, 
and in proof of his words he produced from a sack a small 
wild-fowl which he declared would be mighty tender, or 
would make the best soup. 

All that day my father scarcely opened his eyes or spoke 
a w r ord ; but in the early morning of the day following he 
called out to us. Harry was supposed to be watching 
him at the time, though I suspected him of being half 
asleep. I got up at once and swung myself down to the 
lower bunk. But my father never spoke again. What 
it was that he wanted to say, we never knew. Alb that 
we knew was that he lay cold and dead. Harry broke 
down at once, flinging himself upon the bed, and sobbing 
and crying out. I suppose that I seemed calmer. My 
step-brother began to declare that he had now not a friend 
in the world, and puzzled me by one remark, which was that 
now “ his last defence had gone." 

It was a miserable day indeed. I sat below, thinking of 
all that this good, if rather cold-mannered, parent had 
been to me. I knew that Harry had been his favourite ; 
that, indeed, he had done something very important for 
Harry. I had a notion that he had come to the New World 
for Harry's sake, though I did not understand in what 
way his doing so served my brother. 

The next day was the funeral. His was one of the first 
graves to be dug in the, so-far, inhospitable wilderness. 

The days that succeeded were wretched for me. 

24 
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Moreover, I grew uneasy about Harry. It is very curious, 
but my father’s death seemed to pie to have the effect of 
transferring to me his anxieties about his elder son. Many 
years Harry’s junior, I yet had a feeling of responsibility 
for him which made me watch him with a new concern. 

Harry, I discovered, was in an extraordinarily excited 
state. So far as I could discover, the one man he seemed 
to dread seeing, he was able to avoid. Knill did not come 
into our cabin, and Harry kept below most of the time that 
he did not spend wi'.h working parties on shore. 

In the meantime, the shallop was being got ready for 
sea, and on November 27, the exploring party set forth. 
I begged, and was given, permission to accompany the 
explorers. Jones and Standish were in charge. We had 
wild weather, being often drenched to the skin ; and 
more than once, on landing, we had rumour of Indians. 

But, after sailing to a poiAt twenty miles or so away from 
our ship, we discovered that bay—now called Plymouth Bay 
—in wliich, as you know now, our plantation was settled. 
We found in one place signs of an old encampment where, 
as it seemed, some shipwrecked French fishermen had sought 
shelter. But where were those men now ? We also dis¬ 
covered, ta my .great excitement, the battered wigwam 
of an Indian. But the savages continued invisible. They 
were not, however, to remain so. 

After our return a new expedition was planned, to make 
a complete survey of the bay, on the shores of which we 
hoped to settle. I did not go with this exploring party— 
but I remember their gravity on their return. I heard 
presently that there was much uneasiness because of the 
Indians who had, it seemed, not only appeared but attacked 
this party. 

New, as I have said, we were not in any way blind to 
what the Indians might do with us. It was very necessary 
that we should parley with them, and make them our 
friends. We knew now that we were being watched all 
the time. 

A suitable place for settlement having been found, the 
“Mayflower” sailed for Plymouth Bay, where we landed 
a party, of whom I was one. It was arranged that we were 
to make a barricade for our settlement. Never shall I 
forget that first night ashore. Neither before nor since 
rose such a storm as rose then. A great gale blew, that cut 
us to the marrow; but, worse than that, the rain fell in 
such torrents as we had never seen in the Old World, and 
we were soaked in an instant. And out in the Bay the 
*' Mayflower ” nearly parted from her anchors, though she 
let down three. It had been arranged that food was 
to be sent to us. But no boat could come to our relief; 
and so, frozen with cold and starving, we continued in our 
miserable plight the whole of the next day. The weather 
then improved, and the whole ship's company came ashore 
to help in the work, returning to the ship at night but leaving 
a guard. 

It was on the Sunday that I, who was of the party left 
on shore, .was suddenly alarmed by what seemed like the 
cries of men in the woods. Instantly giving the alarm, 
I climbed up the wall of our small stockade, and was just 
in time to see the back of an Indian as it disappeared among 
the trees. 

We did not try to follow, but I saw from the (faces of 
the older men that this interest which the Indians were 
taking in us was causing the greatest anxiety. And now 
that we had begun to build our homes, we were much more 
their prey than when we had the ship to dwell in. For 
the houses now began to spring up, and the building of them 
was the more hastened because a great sickness was falling 
on us. The exposure to intense cold and damp, in the worst 
months of the year, was having its effect upon us all. 
Bradford's wife had died ere we had left the ship, as had 
my father. But our losses grew* and it was most urgent 
that we should have good shelter. 

Wherefore we worked without rest—and, I suppose, 
weakened ourselves by so doing. I know that when the 
settlement was ready, and we were got each into his new 
house, there was so much sickness that, at last, barely 
a dozen were left strong enough to minister to the needs 


of the rest. I had fallen ill after the heavy strain to which 
I had been exposed, but I was now recovered. Standish 
and Brewster, elders though they were, resisted the cold 
most finely, and there were others—of whom Knill was one. 
But Harry had gone down among the first, and I had my 
hands full wi^h him. 

I may say that we were divided up in households, the 
unmarried young men being apportioned to different 
families. Harry and I were put in Bradford’s house, though 
we had little to do with him—having a room of our own. 
He was at this time very much broken by his wife's death. 

I have said that Knill kept free from sickness. By 
this time the man had become a. cause of perplexity to 
the fathers. For what purpose he had sailed in the 
“ Mayflower,” other than the one he professed—of being 
an aid to Jones—none knew. It had been supposed that 
he would return with the ship to England. But when 
first he had come ashore, he showed a disposition to take a 
hand in the government of the colony. I think that he 
was then put down; certainly the room allotted to him 
was not in any house of the pilgrims, but one among those 
of the workpeople. 

Nevertheless, though he was thus regarded, he professed 
the greatest friendship for all, and many of the milder 
sort began to- think of him as one whose good intentions 
were not truly valued. I was relieved to find that during 
Harry's sickness he did no more than inquire, with much 
show of interest, for his condition. And for some days 
my mind was at rest. Then I was suddenly disturbed. 
I had been out one night and was returning. It w r as very 
dark, and when I came to our cabin I had to feel my way, 
first round the low fence, and then along the wall of the 
house. 

I had almost reached the doorway, when my hand touched 
something soft that I knew to be a man's coat. I called 
out a challenge; but when I put my hand out again, I 
could feel nothing. Going in now to Harry* I found him 
strangely excited. 

“ Has anyone been with you ? ” I demanded. 

“ Anyone been with me 1 ” he cried out, in that petulant 
way he had, “ I should think not indeed 1 Who is there 
that would visit me ? ” 

But I knew that he lied. 

Three days later, Harry announced that he was ready to 
get out again, and no word that I could say would stop him . 
But now my uneasiness ceased to be on account of his health. 
For I found myself regarding him with a new anxiety. 
Over Harry there hung all the time some dark mystery. 
What did my father know about his elder son that made 
him change his own plans so entirely as to come into this 
New World, against whose rigours he had made so poor 
a resistance in the end ? What did Harry know of this 
coast ? Of what was Harry afraid ? If his fears centred 
in Knill—why did they do so ? And if they did, why also 
did he not confide in someone who might help him ? I 
tried once to bring these things before him, but he would 
not even acknowledge that there was anything hidden. 

“ I know not of what you talk I ” 

But I had now a new question with which to torment 
myself. My brother began to disappear at intervals. 
Sometimes, when he returned, he would -bring game, and 
professed that it was for food that he had gone out. Here 
was my question-*—where did Harry really go, and for what 
purpose ? 

The miseries of the colony did not abate. Death was 
always about, and sometimes two or three would fall in 
a day. Then we had a new anxiety. A young man named 
Alden, who had been out exploring, came back with the 
report that there was a big Indian camp within twenty 
miles of our settlement. 

This discovery alarmed everybody, and not simply for 
the reason that the savages were near. We had known 
from the beginning that they would be about us. After 
all, it was their own country. But we had hoped for their 
friendship, and it was reported that there were signs that 
they were getting ready for war. It became very necessary 
to treat with them at once as well as, at the same time, to 
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“The man, without any possible doubt, was an Indian.*' 


put ourselves into a state of defence. A small party of our the sounds of movement were not all coming from my front, 
most discreet men was ordered to go down to the Indians. On the instant I halted, and v did it so quickly that the 
The evening before they were to set off I had been out, movement behind me could not be arrested before I caught 
working for a neighbour who was adding a room to his the sound of it. I could not be sure whether the person 
house ; and to finish the work we had kept on until after in my rear had discovered my presence, or whether he 
dark. When at last I turned homewards, night had com- believed himself to be in pursuit simply of the Indian, 
pletely set in, and to guide myself I kept to the edge of a It was quite possible that one of our company had Seen 
clearing. I had not gone more than a couple of hundred a savage in our settlement, and was stalking him. I must 
yards, when I heard stealthy footsteps approaching. A find out who the stalker was, and I resolved to challenge 
sudden impulse led me to stand perfectly still and a moment him as he came up. But suddenly the pair in front broke 
later two men crept by. One passed so close that I could into what was unquestionably a run, and at once the man 
dimly discern his outlines. To my astonishment and terror, behind sprang forward. He did not seem to notice me, 
I realised at once that he was no member of our colony. and was by ere I could stop him. I called a challenge but 
The man, without any possible doubt, was an Indian. the wind drowned it. But I had known him at once. It 
But it was not this discovery which now froze the blood was no honest member of our company who thus went in 
in my veins. This man had not been alone, and I had not pursuit. The man I had seen was Knill. 
been able to observe his companion—who, I supposed, I began to run, but quickly discovered I could not keep 
would be a savage also. What were my feelings now when up with the others ; and so, presently, entirely breathless, 
I heard his voice, and recognised that voice as that of I fell out. But now, as I looked about me in the night, I 
my brother Harry ? Now what was I to do ? I turned realised, to my horror, what I had done. I had run a mile 
instinctively to follow, and my fears were almost at once into the blackness of the forest, and now did not know 
but too well confirmed. My miserable step-brother was where I was. 

leading the Indian brave through our defences ! In other I dared not shout, for I did not doubt that there were 
words, he was a traitor ! Indians near me. And yet I must get back to the settle- 

I kept the pair within hearing, intending to declare my- ment, to stop I knew not what black treachery. But, when 
self at once; for I cared not what might now befall me, and 1 tried to find the path along which we had come, I found 
was resolved to shame my brother on the spot. But as I myself being torn by low branches of trees and dense 
advanced, my alert ear became suddenly conscious that undergrowth. Yet, suppose I could not get back ? What 
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might be the fate of the colony? The mere thought of 
this, and of what might be my wretched brother’s re¬ 
sponsibility, filled me with despair. 

Yet I dared not stand still, and was for flinging myself 
at any bushes that might impede me. But when I set 
out thus rashly, I was immediately buffeted and torn, 
so that when I had advanced a poor fifty yards my shirt 
was well-nigh off my back. A sudden sharp stab in my 
hand made me cry out. Already I had been covered with 
scratches, and pow a great thorn was buried in my palm. 
Yet still I pushed on in the direction in which I supposed 
the colony to lie, though now bleeding, in great pain from 
my hand, and in rags. I still could see nothing, and never 
had a moment's assurance that I was not working my way 


from home and not to it. But while hitherto I had had 
to struggle against night and the undergrowth, I had not 
been attacked by the creatures of the forest—though I 
knew them to be lurking thereabouts, for we had often seen 
wolves and had had rumours of bears. 

And now, suddenly, in the pause for breath, I caught 
the sound of a creature struggling in the undergrowth. 
My heart stood still. But, as I waited, it seemed to me 
that this was no animal of the Wilds, but a human creature 
like myselL I cared not who it was now, and called out 
loudly. The man stopped, listened, as I supposed, then 
waited. I hailed again and this time there came an 
answer. Imagine my feelings when I recognised the voice 
of Harry ! 


CHAPTER XV. 


HARRY’S STORY. 


S quickly as I could I pushed my 
way towards him, and in another 
minute we were together. I 
judged by the clearance be¬ 
neath my foot that he was on 
the path; but the thought 
that he knew the way through 
this place only filled me with 
a greater fury. 

“ Harry! ’* I cried, not 
caring who heard, “ I have 
been following you, and 
** ' ^ know you for a traitor and 

a scoundrel.** 

Tor a moment he grew rigid, and I thought he would have 



struck me. 

“ Hold your tongue, boy 1 What know you ? And 
who set you to pry ? *’ 

“ Pry ! ” cried I, “it was well that I did. Besides that, 
if I pried, I did not pry alone.’* 

“ What do you mean ? ’* he demanded in sudden alarm, 
and came closer, dropping his voice. 

“ But what I say 1 Knill followed.'* 

I could tell from his movements that this disconcerted 
him. He spoke as if he ruminated, forgetting me : 

“ Like him l To see that his orders are- But what 

is it I say ? ’* 

I caught him by the wrist. 

“ You have owned to it," I cried. “ Harry, swear that 
you are not a traitor—or not the traitor I think ! That 
you are, indeed, only the slave of another l And that, 
that-** 

M I—I can’t tell you.** He spoke suddenly, with a break 
ia his voice. 

Already the attempt at resistance was failing. Weak 
as always, he could not even withstand me. 

" You shall tell me!” I shouted. “ I know little, 'tis 
true, but suspect much.’’ 

I tightened my grip on his arm. 

“ What hold has this man on you that he first keeps you 
in t&ror in Holland, next robs our father—for I do not 
doubt that while he lived he was forced to pay this Knill 
great sums of hfe small"wealth—and now turns you into 
a traitor ? ** 

“ I—I cannot—Tom ! ’’ He suddenly sank down in 
the path, and I could feel that his knees were drawn up 
and his arms folded upon them, while his head rested upon 
his arms. He spoke no more for a moment, and then came 
the sound of a sob. I marvelled at his weakness, and 
would have rallied him: but he began to speak a protest. 

“ I cannot be free 1 I cannot tell you more, but he has 
me utterly in his power.’* 

“ You shall tell me,’* I said firmly, for I knew that if 
I persisted I should win. “ And you shall tell me now.” 

" I—I cannot, and yet why should I not speak ? How 
much longer can I endure even life itself ? If you had not 


met me, I should, I verily believe, have ended all ere I got 
back to the settlement.** 

“ And left us to the savages—having shown them our 
defences I *' I said bitterly. 

‘ But now I could only hear further sobs. 

“ Come, be a man 1 ’* I cried at length. “ Speak before 
it is too late.*’ 

And then at last he began to tell me his miserable story. 
He would never have come abroad if he had known to what 
place they came. 

“ They said it was to be Manhattan—which is far from 
here, but which I believed to be farther than it truly is. 
How was I to know that it would be this place—aye, the 
very spot! ** 

“ The very spot ? ** I echoed. 

I could feel, rather than see, that he looked round fear¬ 
fully. 

“ Aye—the place of ghosts, Tom.** His voice was now so 
low that I could hardly hear. “ We were a ship’s company 
bound for these coasts. I was the youngest among the 
seamen. And for master, we had such a scoundml as only 
once have I seen since. He enslaved the whole ship, flog- 
ing us and starving us until more than one man was ready 
to fling himself into the sea. Our mate was even as the 
master—until one day they quarrelled—I know not con¬ 
cerning what. But now the mate was all for the men. 
He would come among us whispering, and most of all he 
came to me—I being a fool, I suppose. The master slept, 
he whispered. Only when he slept did we have peace. 
* A blanket over his face, and he would sleep always ! * Thus 
did he plant his vile poisons. But one day, when this 
master of ours had flogged me until the blood ran and I 
was well-nigh a madman, as I rolled about in my bunk, 
there came this tempter : 

“ * He has been drinking and sleeps. Come, I will show 
you.* 

“ Caring little what I did, hardly knowing anything of 
what was around me, I followed him. There, breathing 
loudly on his back, lay my enemy—my greatest enemy 
as I thought then. And as I watched him, the villain at 
my side moved, bent, and lifted something. I found a 
blanket in my hands. . . . When it was over, we put 
away the blanket, and the crew were brought down to see a 
man who had died in a drunken sleep—which it did look 
very much like. And they were not for asking any ques¬ 
tions. And that very night, as though it were a judgment, 
before yet we had buried the master, we ran upon this coast. 
On sounding, we found we were in shoal and stuck fast. 
We therefore put out for the shore ; and because there was 
no depth of water, we had to take the master’s body with 
us, for burying upon the land. Do you understand, Tom, 
what I felt ? And over me hung the mate. * Look on 
the loved remains,* he would whisper in my ear. * Bid 
them a last farewell.* And then he would laugh in a 
horrible silent way. 

“ I have seen that place since. But now that the mate 
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was master, we exchanged, 
for whips, scorpions. I 
became his frightened 
slave, and so completely 
in his power that at last 
I yielded when he ordered 
me to sign a confession. 

We stayed on that coast 
a week, waiting for the sea 
to shift us into deep 
water, and while on the 
land we left only a few 
men aboard. But at last 
we were ready and came 
homeward. The mate was 
more brutal and evil every 
•day, so that the whole 
ship went in fear of him as 
we had not gone even with 
our first master. We had 
had great success in the 
voyage, both for fish and 
for furs, and the mate, being 
in the captain’s place, 
stood to be well-recom¬ 
pensed. Yet he drove us 
before him at all times. 

Once, when he had crushed 
me to the deck, he asked 
me if I would desire a 
blanket to serve him in 
the way it was my wont 
to serve others 1 

" When we landed at 
Rotterdam, where we 
•called before going to 
England, I resolved to 
escape. I had not seen my 
father for twelve years, but 
1 knew that I was still 
much in his mind, and I 
had heard that he had 
gone with other pilgrims 
to Leyden. I resolved to 
seek him out. The mate, 
whom you know to be 
Knill, discovering my in¬ 
tent, left his ship for a day 
— at risk to himself—to 
see where I went, his 
purpose being, when free 
of a ship, to visit my 
father and extort money 
for the confession. But I 
was late, and he had to 
return to his ship before I 
had come. Yet he had made note of the house against 
his return. It had been his habit to leave in my sight 
the effects of the old master ; and I did not doubt that 
these things would be used against me, though I see now 
that they couldn’t. But alarmed as I then was, 1 re¬ 
solved to remove them and did so, as you know, burying 
them at our house. I had not supposed he would find 
out my father’s home. I was terrified when I heard 
from you of his coming and fled at once, agreeing with 
my father to quit Europe for ev^er when the pilgrims went 
to New England. I knew that Knill, when he next came 
to Holland, began to get ransom from my father—once, 
I believe, he came to Leyden." 

“ I saw him," I cried. Harry nodded. 

•• I not being near to deny that the confession he had 
.in his hand was the one I had signed," Harry went on, " he 
-sold this to my father, making him pay great sums of money. 
Then Knill went away—as it appeared—well satisfied. How 
be came to be on'our ' Mayflower' coming hither, I know 
tnot. But on the ship he discovered to my father that the 
confession he had sold was not the true one : and, on my 


“ With a struggle I got it open. A gust of cold night wind struck my face.” (See page 374.) 

father coming to me, I told him that if it ran in such and 
such a way it was indeed not the true one, but one made 
out by the lying heart of Knill. 

" And so my father asked his final demands. These, 
said he, he would not declare—he wanted to see my father's 
full possessions. But when he would have come to my 
father for payment, our unhappy father, as we know, fell 
ill. Knill could make nothing of him, and now that he 
was not there to protect me, I am free to make confession 
that I grew weak ; so that, with the thought of the Pil¬ 
grims’ vengeance and the gallows-tree, I was weaker than 
I had ever been—and now he has his will. He had been 
on these coasts before, and had had truck with the savages— 
whom he would now set to destroy this colony. He would 
then possess its wealth, being pitied from England as the 
only survivor ; and, to be free himself from all suspicion, 
he has used me. 'Twas that, said he, or a shameful 
death." 

He paused and took a long breath. 

" I chose to be a traitor. But, Tom, Twas truly only 
under his influence. He has an eye—surely the evil eye— 
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that cows me. But now—see! I will be free. They 
may hang me—and they will.” 

“ But where will he be now ? ” I cried, my mind calling 
for action. 

“ In the ship ! He was to go there for safety while the 
attack was made.” 

“ But we must get the women to the ship, and get a 
message to her before he makes mischief. See, Harry ! 
You must run to the settlement and warn them. I will 
make for the beach, and, if I find a boat, row to the ship 
and get the shallop manned to take the women off. I 
must warn Captain Jones—or Knill will be there to send 
him astray.” 

There was a path leading direct to the beach, and Harry 
was able to point it out to me. Without loss of a moment 
I was running for it, leaving him to take the track to the 
colony. I had not covered more than a couple of hundred 
yards when I thought I heard a cry. But I could not pause 
now and hastened on. The track I followed was really 
wider and more clearly marked than the other, having 
been made by us when we used to come daily ashore from 
the ship and go into the woods for timber. At last I could 
hear the sea breaking on the shore, and far away could see 
the riding light of the ” Mayflower.” 

I looked wildly about for a boat that would serve my 
purpose, and would have searched till morning had I not 
struck against one on the edge of the watet. I sprang in 
with a second’s loss, and in a few minutes was shipping my 
oar under the ship’s side. I had learnt to swing myself 
up, and was aboard immediately. But when I looked 
about me, I could not find any of the crew to tell me if 
Captain Jones was aboard. I thought I heard oars being 
shipped somewhere, but did not pause for that, and dived 
below to the master's cabin. I remembered, with a shudder, 
how I had seen him working there with a chart, and opposite 
to him, Knill. 

But now, as in the darkness I drew near to the cabin 
door, I could see no light under the doorway. Could he be 
ashore after all ? I opened the door and peered inside. 
And as I did so, I felt a hand push me from behind ; and 
then the door closed to sharply. Instantly and furiously 
I flung round to pull it open; but I knew, even now, that it 
was locked. And lest there should be any doubt of whose 
hand had done this, I heard, a moment later, the sound of 
low, hideous laughter. 

I could not tell how long he listened to my loud protests, 
but he knew that I should not be heard. Even if I was, 
and somebody released me, valuable time would have been 
lost, and he would say, I supposed, that he had locked the 
door not knowing anybody was there, and what was I doing 
in the Captain’s private room anyhow ? 

I could see how he would save himself; but, if I could 
not make myself heard, how was I to get out ? 

And if I did get out, could I be in time ? I screamed, 
yelled and kicked for an hour or more, and was only the 
more exhausted for my pains. And . then, frantically, I 
began to look—or rather feel—round the comers of the 
cabin. 

When I had given up all hope, my fingers touched a recess 
and a new idea came to me. The port hole! The place 
had been so dark that I could not see it. But why on earth 
had I not thought of it first ? Still, now, there it was— 
ready, perhaps, to yield to me a narrow exit. 

With a struggle I got it open. A gust of cold night wind 
struck my face, and from below came the plash of the water. 
But now what was to be done ? For there was no boat. 
I had thought only of escape, and not of the means. I 
pushed my head out, and then withdrew it shivering. I 
could swim, and the distance to the shore in summer daylight 
would not have seemed great. But to swim these icy 
waters in black darkness was another thing. Still, how 
was I to reach the settlement otherwise ? And I could 
not endure the thought of staying here. The idea that 
Knill had considered it worth while to hold me, filled me 
with new alarm. Had the cry I had heafd in the wood been 
Harry's voice ? Had he been struck down and silenced ? 
It seemed more than possible. Kpill had been near 


him with the savage. If he had heard my talk with 
Harry, he would instinctively kill Harry and then catch 
me. Had he done so ? If he had, the colony was still 
unwarned. 

I made up my mind and dived. And then a new terror 
fell upon me. How was I to know that I approached the 
shore—that I was not aimlessly swimming round the bay, 
or even out to sea ? But I comforted myself that I could 
turn in a few minutes and note the position of the riding 
light of the ” Mayflower,” which should be kept directly 
behind me. The water was so cold that in a few minutes 
I hardly knew that my limbs moved. I wondered how 
much longer I could maintain my struggle, and turned to 
discover my progress and direction. But when I looked 
for the riding light it was gone. In horror I struck off 
to the right, hoping to pick it up again. But I could not 
see it. And now I was losing my bearings, while the icy 
water froze my limbs so that I was scarce able to exercise 
them. 

It came upon me suddenly that here, in this gently lapping 
bay, within a few hundred yards of friends, I must die. 
The frightful thought overpowered me, yet I made a prayer 
and struggled on. But I could feel myself growing weaker 
and weaker ; the water now seemed to be part of me, and 
there was a curious far-away sound in my ears. I supposed 
that this was the beginning of drowning. I felt myself 
beaten, my arms ceased to move, I let myself go, my feet 
swung downwards. 

And instantly, excited and stung to new life, I was 
standing up. My feet had touched the floor of the bay ! 
I must be at the land ! 

Trembling, cold, breathing hard with the sudden relief, 
I stepped ashore. I was saved ! 

For a moment I paused and looked back. The riding 
lamp was still not visible. And then I understood. Knill 
had extinguished it, in order to prevent escape from the 
land! 

I ran now, my heart beating wildly. Was I in 
time ? I could hear no sounds. Was it possible that 
already the wild men had done their slaughter and were 
away ? 

Never before had I desired, as I did now, to catch voices 
of men of my own tongue. I cared not what they shouted 
or sang, if only they would make a noise. But this horrible 
quiet was not to be borne. 

I ran on until I came in sight of the village—and then 
I could have shouted for joy. From behind every window 
poured the little lights bf home. The desolation I had 
looked for was not yet here. Pushing on, I made for the 
house of Miles Standish. When I knocked at his door, a 
servant opened it, but seeing Standish beyond I dashed in 
without ceremony. 

” The savages 1” I cried. "Have you not had 
warning ? ” 

” Warning ! ” he echoed. ” No warning has come 
here.” 

“ Then,” said I, ” Knill did indeed kill Harry.” 

“Kill?” said Standish. “What is this talk of kill, 
boy ? And of Indians ? ” 

I began to explain as well as I could, but long before I 
had finished he had begun to take action, sending off 
messages to Bradford and Carver and others. Jones was 
to be found, if in the settlement, and was to get out to 
his ship. 

“ And,” said Standish, “ if there is a boat to be found, I 
counsel that first you take the boy out and charge that 
Knill—whom I never did like ; and that in the shallop 
you return here for the women.” 

He spoke to Bradford, who agreed. Bradford, giving 
me but five minutes to get dry clothes and join him with 
the boatmen on the beach, went down to find the boat. 

When I had changed my dress, and found my Way after 
him, I discovered that he waited for Jones, who came down, 
his usual calm exchanged for fury. For he quite realised 
that when Knill induced him to come ashore as he had 
done, it was in the hope that he should share the fate of 
the settlement. 




M When it seemed that we must swin* ourselves up, a head appeared over the side.” {Seepage 376.) 
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NOT ** DOWN IN THE MOUTH " ABOUT IT. 

Cricketer (who is short of teeth through previous match) :—" So you’ve 
come to play the school another match ? I hope you won't knock any 
more of my teeth out with your bowling, old man." 

Tk* Other Oh, no fear; I’ll try for the stumps this time." 


CHAPTER XVI. 

FACE TO FACE. 

N the meantime the bustle of preparation could be 
heard in the village. 

And now we were off—Jones, Bradford, I and the 
boatmen. 

" Hello ! the light's gone," said Jones suddenly. " The 
vile traitor. Another of his tricks. But if he thinks I 
could not find my own ship, even if I was blind, he makes 
a mistake." 

Still, in spite of Jone3^ boast, it took us a long time 
to come up with the ship. Under her black looming hull 
we swung at last. But there being no ladder, or even 
a rope, Jones hailed. For a few minutes there was no 
response, which angered Jones afresh. 

" I’ll let somebody have a rope’s end over this," he 
declared. 

But when it seemed that we must swing ourselves up, 
a head appeared over the side and a rope was dropped. 

" There had better be no tricks with that rope," I 
heard Bradford say sternly. He had done what I had not, 
discovered the identity of the man leaning over the side. 

But the voice that answered had lost none of its old 
amiability. 

M Dear me ! Why, if it isn’t Mr. Bradford with the 
master! I hope that you didn’t lose the ship, but the 
fact is that the plaguey loon who went to trim the lamp 
did not know where the oil was to be found, and so it 
burnt itself out." 

" A likely yarn," I heard Jones mutter. 

Jones' was the first to go up, Bradford following, and I 
coming third. 

I could feel, rather than see, that for the first time my 
appearance had rather disconcerted Knill. But he was 
ready for me at once. 

" My very young friend, Bracebill ! ” he cried. 

" A truce to that," commanded Bradford. "You will 
please to accompany us ashore. Master Jones, will you 
remain and bring over the shallop.” 

Leaving the master to find his sailors and get them to 
work, Bradford led the way to the side. 


But Knill stood watching him and not moving. 

" Come," said Bradford. " Master Knill." 

" Nay," cried Knill, " I know of no reason why you 
should thus command. Master. Bradford." 

" Our reason is this," said he that was afterwards our 
Governor, " that we do not allow freedom to traitors." 

**" Have a care ! " cried Knill. " Yet," laughing softly, 
"why should I not take it lightly ? For plainly you Jiave 
listened to some evil speaker, whom I shall presently con¬ 
found.” 

" This boy-" Bradford was* beginning. 

" What, friend Bracebill ? Ah ! but there be reason 
why that pleasant family loves not their too plain-spoken 
friend. And it is not to be thought of that you would give 
ear to the plaints of such an one as this boy." 

“You imprisoned him ? " said Bradford. 

Knill laughed softly and horribly. 

" I found him, thieving as I doubt not, in the master’s 
cabin. And hoping that Master Jones would come aboard 
presently, I locked the door, thinking it a most neat 
capture." 

"We will talk of this ashore," said Bradford sternly. 
"If you would be assisted, Mr. Knill-" 

There was no further resistance. Knill obeyed, and we 
w-ere soon pulling shorewards. 

When we landed, " You will now see Mr. Carver; there 
are explanations to be required," said Bradford, and he 
led the way to the smal} chamber in which the business 
of the settlement was carried on. 

Knill now made the greatest appearance of beings 
willing. He w r as the aggrieved, the ill-used friend of the 
colony. 

When we came up into the village, we found that the 
defences w’ere complete. Standish was in command as 
usual, and was posting sentries when we passed him. 

" Your presence at the Court House would be useful," 
Bradford said to him as we went by. 

Now that at last we were in a room with lights, and 1 
could see Knill’s face, I knew that he meant to make a 
fight. There w r as nothing against him except my word. 
And I was a young thief, caught in the act, who would 
naturally turn against him. My brother had not been seen 
in the colony. I began to have a horrible dread. Suppose 
he had persisted in his treachery after all, and was now 
with the Indians ? 

There stood Kniltf 

" Gentlemen,” he was saying, " I think it is less my place 
than yours to give explanations. I that was put aboard 
to be in charge am now accused of I know not what, and 
on the evidence of this boy, whom I caught thieving, and 
whose brother, from what he tells us, is a self-confessed 
traitor. Even now this elder Bracebill is probably with 
the enemy.” 

My heart sank to hear my horrible suspicion thus ex¬ 
pressed, and I saw that Bradford and Carver hesitated. It 
appeared that a party had been sent out to find my brother, 
and had come back unsuccessful. A second party had 
been sent out, but this was only a forlorn hope. 

Carver and the others conferred, and I saw that KnilTs 
assurance grew. 

" After all, gentlemen, proof is required in whatsoever 
court a man is tried. But here-" 

" Here is proof," suddenly said a voice as the door was 
pushed open and Mr. Alden entered, followed by two men— 
each helping to support my wretched brother who, with 
face of death and shattered head bound up, staggered into 
the room. 

" We found him, his body flung under a bush," said 
Alden. " But I perceive that his intending murderer is 
already here.” And* he looked at Knill. It was plain 
now that the latter was disconcerted. 

He tried to find a word but failed—talked of Indians, and 
how they must have aimed the blow, and so on. And 
probably that is what would have been alleged if Harry's 
body had been found lifeless. 

" I think,” said Carver judicially, "we must detain this 
man.” 
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" Hold him,** said Harry weakly, yet with all his poor 
strength, “ hold him, and never let him go. 1 can tell you 
of him. I grow weak. Let me have a writer, and you, 
sir, that are a witness/* and he sank down. 

But while yet his words were being spoken, Jones had 
entered.' 

He came to say that the shallop was ready and that, on 
the alarm being given, the women dould be got into her at 
once. But he paused now, looking round at us all; and 
I thought he grew uneasy. Finally he seemed to make up 
his mind to something. 

” Gentlemen,” he said, ” you have a scoundrel in your 
keep. Let him not go. He will lie till Doom. He has 
killed and led astray from the beginning. He seduced 
even me from my duty/' 

" Your duty ? ” cried Bradford. ” Your duty to whom ? ” 

" To you, gentlemen. I am asjiamed to own it, and know 
not what you will see fit to do. But I landed you here, 
and not Manhattan, for a bribe from the Dutch, and it was 
this man who was their agent.” 

” You knew that we were at Cape Cod ? ” 

” Aye,” said he, ” I knew.” 

Carver was calm still. ” We will confer and decide, 
Master Jones, how we shall take your confession of treachery. 
You will perhaps await our pleasure, in the meantime 

taking command of the shallop. But as for you-” he 

turned darkly upon Knill, who looked miserably and hope¬ 
lessly for a way of escape. 

In the meantime, in a corner of the room, Harry's con¬ 
fession was being breathed out. As he came to the end 
of it, I stepped across to hitn and knelt at his side. Once I 
turned and read in Knill's eye a terrible dread. If Harry 
died ! . . . ,And Harry was dying. 

Yet all the time that the men were assembled there, they 
were ready to run out at a first call of Indians. And now, 
suddenly, there was a sound of voices without and a ham¬ 
mering on the door. A moment later came Standish, with 
two of his men holding in their grasp an Indian brave. 

Carver turned to confront the savage, but Standish stepped 
forward. 

” We found this man in the woods.” 

From where the Indian stood, he could see Harry and 
Carver, but most of the others were behind him or in shadow. 

” A spy l ” said one. 

The Indian drew himself up with that splendid dignity 


which distinguished his race. He understood enough of 
our words to guess their meaning. 

“Indian—friend,” he declared quietly. “Indian friend 
of white men.” He waited now, impassive. 

” Then what means this we hear of your spying upon 
us ? ” demanded Carver. ” And of your intention to kill 
white man ? ” 

” Indian—friend,” the savage repeated. ” White man— 
pow-wow Indian—Indian friend, if Indian, not taken off 
by lies of white man,” and he nodded significantly towards 
Harry. ” Him—and—and ” 

He peered into the room, and then, as by an instinct, 
turned about. 

Suddenly with a wild cat-like spring, yet in complete 
silence, he had flung himself upon Knill, whom he bore to 
the ground. Then, ere he could be held, there was a gleam 
of steel, one quick, sharp blow, a shrill, despairing cry; 
and the Indian rose quietly and stood again, impassive and 
waiting, as it seemed, to be bound. 

” What was that ? ” Harry was sitting up, and straining 
to see while I tried to quiet him. 

I sought to explain gently. 

” Knill—the Indian has slain him,” I was beginning. 

” Ah, then they did know that he was behind me. He 
believed that they didn’t. I dared not breathe his name 
to them. Still-” 

He sank back. For he, too, was near his end. Carver 
came to him to try to prepare him for it, whispering word9 
of consolation. 

And thus did Harry, the last of my blood, leave me. 
Strange had been our association with one another—strange 
and terrible. But we found, both on his person and on 
Knill's, proof that he had at last spoken truth ; while, when 
Standish went, as he did, among the Indians, he found 
that their 'unfriendliness was alb the result of the poison 
which had been poured into their ears. 

And that is the story of my part in the founding of a 
New World. I grow old now, and see around me a flourish¬ 
ing town. Most of the good fathers that came over are 
vanished from the scene, only John Alden, among the elder 
company who signed the roll, being left. But it is given to 
old men to see visions, and I have mine of this land about 
me, peopled with millions who speak our noble English 
tongue, and who are as brothers to those of our race who 
yet abide beyond the great seas. 



Smiles and Frowns. 


T HERE'S more in a smile than there is in a frown. 
There's more in a laugh than there is in a sigh. 
And only a coward looks always down. 

The spirits of courage and pluck aim high ! 

*Tis easy to start, when you make up your mind, 

For the heights and the hills where the bracing wind 
Sweeps dolour and weariness far away, 

And clears the sky of the cloudlands grey. 


There’s more in a word than you’d fancy, quite. 
It may mean grit to a failing soul. 

It may mean bravery, keen and bright. 

To one who’s fearing he’ll fail the goal. 

*Tis little enough we can say or do 
To help the plodders be staunch and true— 

But let each heartening word be strong. 
Wherever we tread on the road along. 


Lillian Card. 
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STUDY THE BEES. 


Our old friend the honey-bee is a splendid subject for study, 
particularly so if you carefully stalk him and examine him by the 
aid of your magnifying glass. t 

For one thing, you can watch the bee sucking up honey. The 
bee's tongue is otherwise known as its trunk. For observation 
of a bee that is sucking up honey the best way is to have a little 
honey on a glove that is worn on one hand, and to hold the 
magnifying glass in the other hand. 

With the bee resting on the glove you 
need have no fear of being stung, and 
for the purpose of observing him under 
the lens you can turn the bee in any 
direction, the while he is busy sampling 
the honey. Some boys, and rightly 
enough in their cases, have no fear of 
bees, and they disdain the use of gloves 
for handling them. 

The bee’s tongue, or trunk, or glossa, 
has a beautiful appearance when ex¬ 
amined under the microscope. It is 
covered with hairs that increase in 
length towards the end of the tongue. 

Opinions differ as to the use of these 
hairs. Probably, however, they arc 
either organs of taste, or'else they are 
simply intended to protect the delicate 
tip of the tongue. The hairs upon the 
tongue are arranged in circles and in 
transverse rows, that make an attrac¬ 
tive pattern on the surface of the tongue 
when it is seen much magnified. 

To guard the tongue there is placed 
upon either side of it a kind of spear- 
shaped la\icet. These spears are em¬ 
ployed in pushing apart the various internal parts of flowers so 
that the bee’s tongue can be easily inserted, and thus find the 
honey. You should watch a bee in that manner searching a 
blossom, for it is wonderful to see how thoroughly and readily 
the insect examines the flower, turning the spears, as we are 
calling them, this way and that, and contracting and distending 
them at will. 

For observing bees and other insects, and for Field Club 
magnifying work generally a very useful instrument is that 
which is known as a triple magnifier. This consists of three 
lenses of different powers, hinged to a vulcanite mount into 
which they fold back. The largest size of these magnifiers is 



the best for Field Club use. Like many other things, they have 
of recent years much increased in price. But they cost less than 
a microscope proper, and a boy who goes carefully and con¬ 
scientiously to work can achieve much with them. 

I may here mention that the cheapest way of acquiring a 
magnifying-glass, so far as I know, is one that I personally adopted 
many years ago. I bought a very cheap magic lantern, costing 
then about a shilling or ei^hteenpence and took the lenses out 
of the tube. These lenses I have been using for rough and ready 
work ever since, and they have been of great assistance times 
without number. With such aid, and, say, a live bee sitting 
nicely sipping honey, you will be able 
to conduct some splendid first-hand 
investigations into the mysteries of 
insect life. 


SNAKE-STONES, 


As you may know, there are small 
stones which, when applied to snake¬ 
bites, are believed by some people to 
have the power of drawing the poison 
from the wound. Concerning these 
stones there are many peculiar facts 
to be noted, and amongst the most 
curious are these two—namely, that 
snake-stones, so called, are to be found 
in all parts of the world where venomous 
snakes abound, and in every instance 
the stone has been originally brought 
from India. 

At once it should be said that in 
India, in Africa, and in America, there 
are plenty of people who can testify 
to the efficacy of snake-stones. The 
stone, they say, sucks the poison from the wound, and it has- 
been successfully used to cure not only human beings but also 
horses and dogs. The owners of such stones, who also happen 
to be people retaining firm belief in the healing value of these 
possessions, have often been known to refuse considerable sums 
of money for snake-stones. It has happened amongst the 
North American Indians that a wffiole tribe has risen up in 
anger to prevent a chief selling a snake-stone that was held to 
be not personal but tribal property. 

All known specimens of these stones seem to be very much 
alike in appearance. They are more or less round and flat, and 
usually measure about one inch across, with a thickness of 


Portion of Honey-Bee’s Tongue. 

[Greatly magnified.) 
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from one-third to half an Inch. Dry and hard looking, they 
arc in reality exceedingly porous, and directly you pick one up, 
you are surprised at its lightness of weight ; it is about a quarter 
as heavy as from its appearance it promised to be. Of itself 
there is .something that is individual about a snake-stone. 

Always the stone is smooth on top and rough underneath. 
Apparently the upper surface has been in 
some way polish^, a treatment that effec¬ 
tively brings out the marble-like grey and 
black mottling of the stone. The under sur¬ 
face has what we may term a more ordinary 
appearance, being left rough and unpolished, 
and it is this side of the stone that is applied 
to the wound. 

Pressed firmly upon the w r ound and there 
held in position for a few moments, the 
stone adheres to the wound, bulr falls off 
when a certain quantity of the poison has 
been absorbed. The stone has then to be 
placed in a glass of ammonia and w’ater, when 
the poison rises from out of the stone like a 
thin white thread and comes to the surface 
of the liquid. When the white thread 
ceases to issue from the stone, it is removed 
from the glass and again placed on the 

wound, which process is repeated until all 
the poison has been extracted from the 

wound. 

As might be expected, these precious 
stones are generally stored away most guardedly by their 
owners. In India, however, after a snake-stone has been 
used for the curing of a bite, the stone may be exposed to 
the action of the sunshine and fresh air for some days, 

in order that its full properties may be thereby restored 

to it. 

Possibly the porous stone may be able to absorb a certain 
amount of any liquid or viscous substance with which it is 
brought into contact. That, however, would have to be very 
soon after the biting had taken place. How can we account 
for the many stories told of cures effected by snake-stones, 
hours after the actual biting, and when the victim was already 
insensible and with limbs and body be¬ 
come discoloured ? Well, we will not 
here go into the discussion, rendered 
additionally unnecessary by the strides 
made by medical science in the saving 
of life from snake-bite. We will content 
ourselves with just a matter-of-fact 
description of what arc certainly very 
interesting natural objects. 


Our particular pet leopard is a native of Ceylon, in which 
island the leopard is the only member of the great Carnivora. 
He is there rather rare, and not as a rule very dangerous, seldom 
interfering with man unless himself first attacked. Curiously 
enough, the Ceylon leopard is often called a Chita, though the 
true Chita, or hunting leopard of India, is not to be found in 
Ceylon. 

In books that relate the fascinating travels 
of explorers and hunters in India and in 
Africa, we constantly come across accounts 
of the capture of young leopards. Often the 
youngsters are taken by the hunter's servants 
after a mother leopard has been shot. Not 
infrequently the little animals have tumbled 
into game pits or are captured alive in traps 
that have been set for their elders. 

" M’toto, bw r ana ” ('* a young one, master ”), 
says the African headman to his employer, 
the explorer, or hunter, offering an infantile 
leopard held out by the skin of its neck after 
the manner of lifting a domestic cat. The 
“ bwana " takes a fancy to the pretty little 
thing at sight, and adopts it as a pet, in all 
probability deputing one of the porters to 
look after it. But the sequel, in Africa or in 
Asia, is always the same. The young leopard 
insists on growing up, and as it does so it 
develops into an active and powerful animal, 
dangerous to handle and quite unsafe to be 
permitted to enjoy full liberty. Whereupon, in the event of 
its still being retained as a pet, its owner takes the precaution 
of confining it within a stout cage, and is careful to warn all 
and sundry not to venture too near the bars. 

* * * 


| HEDGEHOG S._j 

As you will be aware, I am often harping on the fact that 
the hedgehog is an amusing fellow. The month of May finds 
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' Snake-Stones.” 


Notes on home pets are part of our 
Field Club programme, and that being 
so, how do you think you would care 
to possess a young leopard as a pet ? I 
am prompted to put the question be 
cause a grown-up, regular reader of 
these pages has just given me a photo¬ 
graph of a fine baby leopard, which, for 
a while past, has been a much admired 
pet of his brother, who is a planter 
in Ceylon. The owner of this young 
leopard, the portrait of which is hero 
reproduced, says that he has derived 
no end of interest and amusement from 
the companionship of the beautiful little 
creature, but that,' like all the great 
cats, this young leopard is now rapidly becoming a rather for¬ 
midable animal to have at liberty about one. That being so, 
its owner contemplates banishing the young leopard to a small 
island on the estate, where youthful Felis pardus will be more 
out of harm’s way and less likely to do harm than if still per¬ 
mitted to enjoy greater liberty. 

That is quite an accustomed story as regards young leopards. 
Gentle and playful, engaging and almost lovable as a mere 
infant, the time surely comes when the instincts of the adult 
animal begin to assert themselves ; the little leopard finds that 
he has teeth and claws and commences to use them. Then very 
speedily his reign of do-as-you-please as a pet comes to an end, 
and, unless for the sake of safety he is destroyed, he is probably 
sold and finds his way into some menagerie. 


A Pet Leopard in Ceylon. 

him actively out and about. Why ? Because being excessively 
fond of eggs, he is on the hunt to discover birds' nests that have 
been built upon the ground. He is also a devourer of young 
birds, and on some of his marauding expeditions you may en¬ 
counter him and, maybe, effect his capture. 

Gamekeepers hugely dislike hedgehogs. When such a four- 
footed robber is caught in a game-bird’s nest, the next act 
in the drama commonly enough is that a hob-nailed boot 
comes down on the thief or murderer, and that is the end 
of him. 

Small animal as is the hedgehog, he has no fear at all of man. 
If you meet him out and about, as likely as not he will take 
no notice of you. Whether you take notice of him is another 
matter : there are plenty of boys who capture hedgehogs to 
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keep as pets. If not too abundantly supplied with bread and 
milk, Mr. Hedgehog will do great execution amongst black-beetles 


in a kitchen. 


r 

* THE “ BOY’S OWN ” PIGEON LOFT. 

* VI.—THE DRAGOON. 
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Formerly this was known by the name of the ” Horseman.** 
Though, perhaps, rather an ** old-fashioned ** pigeon according 
to modern ideas, it is a splendid bird, bold, up-standing, com¬ 
manding, and is my own favourite of all the pigeon tribe. That, 
of course, is a personal opinion, but when,^.s is in this case the 
fact, one has sampled most kinds of pigeons and given them all 
a fair trial, well, there must be some adequate reason for one’s 
pieference. 

The Dragoon is what we know as a 
carrier pigeon, but he is not a long-distance 
homer. Boys who keep Dragoons and fly 
them, as I did, will be delighted, as I 
was, to see at what a tremendous 
pace they go when on the wing. 

Their flight action is perhaps a 
little heavy. But then, the bird 
does not bother to give any 
exhibition of beautiful wing 
motions in the air. From the 
moment that you toss it up, the 
Dragoon goes away like a bullet 
—a low, headlong flight, and no 
time wasted in soaring high. 

From its low-flying habit, 
coupled with swift pace, the 
Dragoon has been useful as a 
carrier in the war. Sweeping 
along, not so very high up, the 
Dragoon message-bearer would 
come into the sight of foes 
awaiting to “ pot ** carrier 
pigeons too rapidly and too close 
at hand to allow of accurate 
shot-gun fire. Consequently, the 
Dragoon, big and heavy though 
he be, often escaped shooting 
when higher-flying carrier pigeons 
were brought down. 

The only possible detraction 
from the merits of the Dragoon 
as an inmate of a boy’s pigeon¬ 
loft is that being a fine, large 
*' rangey ** bird, he requires to 
have plenty of room. He will 
not do well if cooped up in a 
small space. In colour you may 
have blues, blue chequers, yel¬ 
lows, reds,.silvers, silver chequers, 
whites and mealies. Birds of good breed always fetch good 
prices, and I well remember that when I kept them I did quite 
nice y out of my young Dragoons. They were of superior strain, 
hard blues in colour, and the youngsters were a wonderfully 
uniform lot, more so, I think, than was the case with any other 
variety of pigeon I went in for. As a consequence, I was able 
to arrange with the proprietor of a live-stock shop to take all my 
spare " squeakers ** at a flat-rate, which was quite a nice business 
transaction for a boy pigeon fancier. 

Points to be borne in mind in acquiring Dragoons are a stout, 
shapely body, nicely carried on the legs, and the wings with good 
shoulders ; a thick beak that is short and closely-fitting to the 
face and with a straight mouth opening ; a large, bold, ruby 
coloured eye with ” damson ** or blue-black cere ; wedge-shaped 
wattles, compact and fine ; wedge-shaped skull; fairly long 
legs ; not too long a neck. Looked at from above, a desirable 
Dragoon should be wide and prominent across the shoulders, and 
with no unnecessary hamper behind them. As a bird alone, 
a “ quality ** Dragoon is a delight to view and to be acquainted 
with. 





by the bare, grey patch around the base of the beak, which shows 
up prominently in the adult birds. 

Id the springtime a lookery is well worthy of a visit, for it is 
then a scene of prodigious activity. The larger rookeries are 
inhabited by hundreds of birds, and at building time the noise 
the rooks make is surprising. However silent a rook may be 
when away from home, he or she becomes very distinctly audible 
directly the rookery is reached, and all the housekeeping duties 
there are conducted to a perfect babel of casing. We might 
almost say that did you fail to locate a rookery by looking for 
it, you might certainly discover it by sound. 

The best way of studying the ways of rooks is to take up a 
position near to a rookery, because there these birds are very 
tame. When rooks are feeding in the fields they are shy and quite 
difficult of approach, for the reason that some of the old and 
most cautious of their number are invariably posted as sentinels. 

As you will soon discover, if you keep watch on a rookery, 
the rook is a most interesting bird to study. One point that has 
always struck me as peculiar is this. The rook feeds on the 
ground, and sometimes, if not oftm, makes its nest upon the 
ground. A tremendous amount of trouble is taken in repairing 

old nests or in building new 
ones, and on the hatching of the 
eggs and the bringing up of the 
youngsters Mr. and Mrs. Rook 
lavish a positive world of de¬ 
votion and care. Sometimes, 
however, a young rook falls out 
of the nest in the tree and 
tumbles to the ground. What 
happens then ? Simply nothing 
at all ; it is left there unheeded. 

Quite a multitude of other 
odd characteristics have these 
queer birds. Not a few of them 
you may be able to note for 
yourselves. Now and again, a 
certain pair of rooks may take 
it into their heads to leave the 
colony and establish a nest some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood. 
Th^ir spirit of independence 
may cause their doom. In such 
instances it has been repeatedly 
observed that the other rooks 
will descend upon the new nest, 
send it and the eggs broken to 
the ground, and very likely peck 
to death the deserters. 

A young rook that still retains 
feathers at the base of the 
beak, may be distinguished from 
a young crow by the facts that 
its plumage has a steely-blue re¬ 
flection in parts, and its beak is 
more slender. . 



[Reproduced from “ Pigeons. 

The Blue Dragoon. 
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SPRING IN THE ROOKERY 
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To not a few very casual observers rooks and crows are " all 
the same.” Of course, the two birds are in reality quite distinct, 
and, for a rough and ready method, the 100k may be identified 


B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDS | 


The December competition showed some falling off in the num¬ 
ber of entries, no doubt owing to the fewer opportunities for 
Nature study that this month offers. Such drawings and essays 
a? were sent in, however, were well up to the usual standard. The 
prize-winning drawing showed the ” Devil’s Coach-horse ** in 
his natural surroundings, and was cleverly sketched. We may 
single out, also, the “ Wild-briar ’* and “ Hawk-moth ** drawings 
of G. F. Wilkins and Dennis F. Bussey as exhibiting no little 
care and skill. The Prize Award is as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : A. E. Jefferies, Sutton 
Courtenay House, near Abingdon, Berks. Half-Guinea Prize for 
Nature Drawing : R. E. Grundy, ” Kingshurst,” Longman Road, 
Barnsley. Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : G. F. 
Wilkins, 45 Hillmorton Road, Rugby ; Dennis F. Bussey, 10 
Ardfillan Road, Catford, S.E.; Janet Young, 3 Engayne Gardens, 
Upminster. Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : Charles 
Mitchell, 118 York Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow ; William Long- 
hurst, South End, Ockham, near Ripley, Surrey ; Edward 
C. Green, Trinity Hall Farm, Moulton, Newmarket. Specially 
Commended : Eric T. May, Watford ; Claude Reed, Dover ; 
Kenneth Powell, West Clacton ; P. M. Dreyer, Uashin Gishu, 
British East Africa ; R. Johnson, Coventry ; John Sinclair, 
St. Andrews ; E. Noble, Woking ; Ralph Reid, Andover ; James 
Buchanan, Lesmahagow, N.B.; Vincent P. Molony, Southamp¬ 
ton ; T. Carter, Southwater. 
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Queries and Answers. 

L. Tweedale.—A s you say, the subject of the tides is most interesting. My 
advice to you is that you first of all read up all the information that is to be 
found in the Encyclopaedia at any public library. By all means continue 
your earnest investigations. 

A. C. Boxall.—T he most likely diet would seem to be the Exotic Bird Food, that 

ts to be had of John D. Hamlyn, 221 St. r.eorge’s St., London Docks, E. 1. 
This is sold in fins, price 3s. 6 d., and it is specially prepared for all insectivorous 
birds. From him you can also obtain yolk of egg and sunflower seed. For 
foreign cage-birds of any variety I ftrould recommend you to the dealer just 
mentioned. Sometimes he is the only man in England who can supply certain 
kinds. 

F. W. Sheffield.—1. The best books for your purpose are : " How to Know 
the Trees,” by H. Irving, price 3s. 6 d. ; “ How to Find and Name Wild Flowers,” 
by R. T. Fox, price 2s., both published by Cassell and Co., Ltd. ; “ Wayside 
and Woodland frees,” "Wayside and Woodland Blossoms,” and " Wayside 
and Woodland Ferns,” all three by Edward Step. These latter are compre¬ 
hensive works, each with many coloured illustrations and photographs, and you 
can obtain prospectuses of them from the publishers, F. Warne & Co., Chandos 
House, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. To give full instructions 
as to the process mentioned would here occupy too much space, but for seven- 
pence you can get a little book telling all about it. This is " How to Collect 
and Dry Flowering Plants and Ferns,” by H. S. Thompson, published by 
Routledge & Co., 67 Carter Lane, E.C. 

B. F. Sharp. — From your written description it fa almost impossible to tell you the 

dame of the bird in question. It might be a land-rail or it might be a thrush. 
Look up the particulars as to those two birds in a .good natural history and see 
what you make of them. 

T. W. E.—Most of our Field Club branches probably are started by, say, four or 
five boys who are friends or schoolmates. So soon as there are half a dozen of 
you who are resolved upon the formation of a branch, an hon. sec. should be 
elected, and then each member should set to work to get recruits for the branch. 
Remember that a few real enthusiasts have a far better chance of making a 
branch into a success than have twenty or so lukewarm adherents who join 
the branch mainly because nature study and field club work promise to provide 
something of a novelty for them. At the same time, novices at nature study 
should be w elcomed, for the pursuit will often be found to be so fascinating that 
these fellows who sample it out of curiosity soon decide to adopt Field Club 
work as their chief hobby. 

Sidney Swales. —The bird called a Norwich Cropper fa not a canary; it fa a variety 
of fancy pigeon, of which the standard colours are blacks, blues, yellows, reds, 
silvers, and whites. That fa to say, there are black Norwich Croppers, blue 
ditto, and so on. 

Wm. North.—C omparatively little fa known concerning the habits of fish, and, as 
a rule, you will learn more as to this from anglers than from nature students. 
Probably the best method is to combine the two hobbies, observing the habits 
of the fish while endeavouring to catch them for cooking and eating. 

A. M. W.—As I have so many times previously stated, I cannot undertake the task 
of identifying specimens of any kind. That is exactly the kind of work that is 
most beneficial to the nature student himself, and will teach him more than 
anything. There is only one kind of chrysalis of the Magpie Moth—the second 
one fa the chrysalis of some other moth. The Magpie Moth is found all over 
the British Isles, but it is interesting from the fact that some surprising varieties 
of the insect are sometimes to be met with. 

One of the "Boy’s Own Paper” Readers.—W rite to Watkins & Doncaster, 
36 Strand, W.C. 2, for a list of books dealing with the subject of British fungi. 


WHAT TO DO 1 APRIL. 

I. —As every year—listen for the cuckoo. 

II. —Welcome the first snail that you see venturing 
abroad—for he is the surest sign of mild weather. 

III. —Look out for the first swift, which bird also 
provides proof that summer is coming. 

IV. —Let this list of butterflies that have beqn taken 
during this month spur you on to catch some of them : 
clouded yellow, comma, peacock, brimstone, large tor¬ 
toiseshell, red admiral, painted lady, large white, small 
ditto, green veined ditto, holly blue, small copper, 
speckled wood. 

V. —Add to your collection some, at least, of the 
fifty varieties of moths that may be taken. The 
brimstone,-mottled, grey, Scorched carpet, early thorn, 
white ermine, small lappet, silver Y, are to be met 
with. 

VI. —Start beetle hunting, looking for your speci¬ 
mens " everywhere,'* in the wood and bark of trees, 
under stones, amidst tufts of grass, in flowers and 
fungus, and the carcases of dead small animals. 

VII. —On the banks of some small stream, watch 
the habits of the water vole, now out and about again 
on his liquid highway, that is no longer swollen by 
winter floods. You may find this animal's long 
passages tunnelled into the soil, and thus doing much 
harm to dykes, canal banks, and so forth. In an osier- 
bed note how the willows are barked by this destruc¬ 
tive water rat, which is, however, most interesting to 
study. 




G. Burr. —Get a copy of “ Where to find Fems,”price 15., published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 6 St. Martin's Place, W.C. 2. The only 
book I know of dealing with varieties of ducks suitable for a garden pond is 
"Fancy Waterfowl,” by F. Finn, published by the "Feathered World,” 
9 Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 2, price 3s. 4 d. 

W. E. Tingley. —Send 4 d. to "Cage Birds” office, 151 Pleet Street, E.C. 4, for a 
copy of the "Nutshell” booklet "Fancy Pigeons,’’which contains brief notes 
on the most popular varieties. For more ample information there is " Pigeon 
Keeping for Amateurs,’ ’ price is. 6i ., of the " Bazaar ’ ’ office, Bream’s Buildings, 
E.C. 4. That book tells all about management, lofts, and so forth. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more them Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible lor a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photogiaphs, etc., to 
“ Rambler^” c/o The Editor, ” B.O.P.4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pooket-compasses, insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

• 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : “ If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here ] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badfe. 

I rioted 00 blue silk, price 3d. post tree. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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THE BEST MODEL BOOMERANG. 

Model boomerangs are always some¬ 
thing of a curiosity. One which will 
travel a very considerable distance and 
return to the sender is readily made on 
the following lines. 

First of all cut from an old postal card 



A Model Boomerang. 

(Cardboard Shape.) 


a three-armed piece, as in the first figure. 
This should be the largest that could be 
cut out from an ordinary-sized card. 
Next prepare a catapult in this manner : 

With a knife whittle down one end of 
a piece of quarter-inch pine wood which 
is ten inches long and two inches wide. 
Cut it down until, at the narrow end, 
it is about an inch wide. Round off 
both ends and smooth all the edges, so 
that you have a shape on the lines of 
the second figure. Now cut out a small 
handle and fix this firmly in the centre 
of the piece of wood with a long nail 
or a screw. It is very important that 
this should be most securely fixed as it 
will have to withstand a certain strain. 

Next bore a hole through the smaller 
end of the shape and then thread narrow 
elastic about ten inches long. Tie the 
ends so that there is an endless band. 
The catapult is now complete and it is 
possible to fire the cardboard boomerang. 

To fire the boomerang, hold the cata¬ 
pult by the handle in the left hand, 
pointing a little upward with the small 
end away from the body. Put the 
boomerang on the broad end of the 
catapult with one of its arms projecting 
a trifle on the right side. Now draw 
the elastic back with the right hand 
and let the boomerang shoot forward. 
It will travel quite a distance and return 
to the spot from which it was despatched. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* * * 

TRIBES OF REDSKINS* 
Every boy who is stirred by the 
message of the wild carries in his heart a 
certain measure of regard for the “ Noble 


Column 


and Note Book. 


Red Man.” And that, let me say, de¬ 
servedly so, for without doubt the best 
tribes of North American Indians, when 
in their prime, were composed of by far 
and away the finest of any savage races 
in the whole world. 

As will be remembered, the Prince of 
Wales during his trip to Canada last 
autumn was, by the title of Chief Morn¬ 
ing Star, proclaimed head of the Stoney 
Indian tribe. And, recalling that fact, it 
occurs to me to here set down in print 
the names of some of the more famous 
tribes of American Indians, both North 
and South, so that our wild nature-loving 
members may have some record of the 
wonderful Redskins to whom Nature was 
an open book. 

Here are the names of some of the tribes 
that occur to me:—Sioux, Blackfoot, 
Crow, Mandans, Cowicham, Pawnees, 
Osages, Ojibbeways, Comanchees, Choc¬ 
taws, Flatheads, Apachees, Shoshonees, 
Arapahos, Caribbees, Arowaks, Chay- 
mas, Gooagives, Tupi, MacOuchis, 
Guarani,. Botocudos, Connibos, Chi- 
quitos, Moxos, Assinneboins, Omahas, 
Cheyennes, Kiowas, Wicos, Minatarees, 
Riccarrees, Knistineux, Ioways, Saukies, 
Winnebagos, Creeks, Menomonies, 
Foxes, Banaks, Kayuls, Kayuses, Snakes, 
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Nayas, Navahos, Seminolees, Guaroanes, 
Accoways, Warrows, Tarumas, Zeberos, 
Urarinas, Tambos, Peebas, Turantinis, 
Sipibos, Chetibos, Sensis, Remos, Ama- 
hovacs, Huachipasis, Pacapacuris. 

♦ * * 

HALOS. 

During the spring those who study the 
face of the sky are always impressed by 
the frequency of halos. Sometimes, for 
quite a long period, these are of daily 
occurrence and often when the sun has 
disappeared th,e filmy ring encircles the 
moon. Not infrequently the halo is 
complicated by additional circles (par¬ 
helia) which, where they intersect with the 
original ring, cause bright spots known 
as ” mock suns.” 

Generally speaking, the halo is colour¬ 
less, though occasionally prismatic hues 
are to be observed. When this happens 
it is seen that the tints are arranged in 

\ 


opposite order to those of the rainbow- 
That is, the red is on the inside of the 
circle, and the violet on the outside. By 
bearing this little point in mind, it is 
possible always to distinguish the true 
halo from the coloured rings or corona 
which are sometimes to be seen encircl¬ 
ing the sun or moon. These are due to 
the passage of thin clouds and the pris¬ 
matic colours are arranged in the same 
manner as those of the rainbow. 

Although the manner in which halos 
were formed was for a long time in doubt, 
it has now been decided that they arise 
in cirro-stratus, a cloud which is believed 
to consist largely, if not entirely, of ice 
particles. It is probably due to the com¬ 
position of the clouds as to whether the 
halos are white or coloured. 

By examining the nature of halQs and 
” mock suns ” very valuable information 
as to coming weather may be gleaned. 
An ordinary white halo formed in a sheet 
of cirro-stratus cloud is an almost certain 
forerunner of rain. On the other hand, a 
coloured halo, which will be a much finer 
spectacle, is commonly associated with 
fine, dry weather. In this case the halo 
is formed by clouds which, by reason of 
their great altitude, are exclusively com¬ 
posed of ice particles. During unsettled 
weather coloured parhelia are often a 
striking feature. These will sometimes 
appear when the halo itself is white. 
These tinted circles are called “ wind 
dogs ” by sailors and with good reason, 
for they almost always precede a gale. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 
* * * 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 


Problem No. 2 . 

BLACK. 



White to move and win in two moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. r. 

Position : Black man on 13 ; kings 22, 
23. White men on 6, 18, 21 ; king 14. 
White to move and win in three moves. 
21— 17, 22— 15, 14 —10, 13— 22, 10—17. 
White wins. 
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E. C.D. —The name Bolshevik arose as follows. At an historic 

meeting in this country, some years ago, between leading 
members of the rival parties in Russia, there was one section 
in support of constitutional government, while the other 
advocated revolutionary methods. This latter party was 
termed the " bolshe," or “ large," party, having the greater 
part of the meeting on its side. Their opponents were the 
" menshe," or “small" party. "Bolshe" is a common 
Russian word for expressing what is great, immense, etc. 
From the application of this word to the revolutionists has 
come the name Bolshevik. 

A. W. de Silva and Others. —Since answering your last query, 
we learn that, owing to recent changes, the address of the 
Hon. Sec. of the Junior Philatelic Society is 22 Kempshott 
Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 

J.G.F. —(1) George the Third shilling, 1787, worth fifteen- 
pence. (2) George the Third crown piece, 18 r8, worth 
six shillings. (3) George the Second shilling, 1757, worth 
eighteenpence. (4) Description insufficient. 

F. N.H. —(1) You would probably hear of classes at the nearest 

Polytechnic. Inquire at the one in Regent Street or 
at the Birkbeck if within reach, but you give no address 
and we cannot say. (2) It is of no use your ' 
taking up telegraphy if your hearing is not 
good. 

New Reader. —We are pleased to hear that you 
found the plate of Allied Medals and Decora¬ 
tions (November number) so interesting. The 
Serbian Oblitsch Medal is illustrated on this 
page. It has a striking design. 

Jack Newmark (Cricklewood). —If you will forward 
your address we will send you the particulars 
of “ Nine Men's Morris " by return. 

H. Richards. —Your bookseller can find out the 
present price of the book and he can get the 
book to your order. 

Maidstone. —(1) and (2) Particulars too vague. 
Constantinopoiis is worth noting. (3) An 
Irish halfpenny of George the First, 1726. 

(4) An Irish halfpenny of George the Third, 

1760. Both worth ninepence. 

A. G. Cormack. —One is a papal medal and the 
other is a current Danish coin worth a penny. 

W. B. Morton. —(1) The Irish halfpenny of William 

and Mary, of 1692, is worth eighteenpence. (2) The Kruger 
half-crown is worth three shillings. The others are too 
obscure. 

T. Preen. —The address is Houghtons Limited, Ensign Works, 
Walthamstow’, E. 17, or 88 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 



Serbia. Oblitsch Medal. 


D.W. —You might read with advantage, " Town and Country 
Life in Canada," published by Messrs. Newnes, Ltd. Write 
also to the High Commissioner for Canada, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, for pamphlets on the subject. 

Carrick. —The address of the Future Career Association is 
53 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. You can obtain 
particulars of various openings for employment, etc., 
from this agency. 

Dan. —(1) The coin is worth a shilling. It is a double toumois and 
the inscription means Louis the Thirteenth, King of Franc? 
and Navarre. The "Boy Scouts’ Badges" are the Three 
Lilies of France. (2) A Hamburg schilling of 1763, originally 
worth sixpence and now w’orth eighteenpence. 

M. Cronin. —For particulars as to appointments in the Customs 
make a written application to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 

J. Steele. —George the First shillings are worth from fifteen- 
pence to three shillings and sixpence, and George the 
Third sixpences are worth from ninepence to a shilling, 
but it depends on the state of preservation and the date— 
and you give no dates. 

S. Ashworth. —It is not a coin but a Duke of 
Cumberland medal in commemoration of the 
battle of Culloden in 1746. 

H. 0. Halre.. —(1) Dr. Stables died on May 10, 
1910. (2) Jules Verne died on March 24, 

1905. (3) I n binding the volume it is usual 

to take off the wrappers and advertisements. 
If you use one of the covers we supply, the 
book will look the same as the annual volumes 
we send out. 

J. G. Carey.— The reference to Tom Sayers and 
Nat Langham in our recent article on " Who 
has been the greatest 'Varsity Athlete ? " was 
not quite correct. Nat (not Ned) Langham 
preceded Sayers in the prize-ring and was 
not the latter’s pupil. Your notes on glove 
fights past and present are interesting, but 
we cannot go into the matter here. 

Athleticus. —It is quite right that you should not 
eat much meat while training for your sports. 
Take plenty of other flesh-forming substances 
—such as peas, beans, and lentils. Cheese, 
also, is to be recommended. Starch foods 
potatoes and bread) must be masticated 


(rice, sago, 
thoroughly. 

C. W. Bert. —You can learn flying without joining the R.A.F. 
by going through a course of lessons at the Hendon Aero¬ 
drome and several others. 


A Chinese Reader. —The " B.O.P." can be ordered through 
any bookseller in Hong-Kong or elsewhere in China, or it 
may be procured direct from the publishers. The sub¬ 
scription for one year, including postage, would be 
14s. 6 d . 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, ** B.O.P.," 4 Bouverib Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be niarked “ Correspondence .” As spate 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
ansuered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “B.O.P." going to 
press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over 
some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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Small, but Doughty, Champion [to thr fire-breathing drag in ):—"Have at thee, 
noisome worm I Dost not see that I have on my gas-helmet ? ” 


CAUfB FOR GLADNESS. 

'Twas eventide. The boy stood on the bridge, clapping his 
hands vigorously. Beyond the brow of the hill a dull-red glow 
suffused the sky. 

“ Ah, little boy," remarked the stranger, who was rather 
near-sighted, " it does my heart good to see you appreciate 
yon beautiful cloud effect ! " 

" Yes, sir," replied the lad. " I've been watching it for ten 
minutes.” Upon the boy’s face there appeared a smile of 
radiant bliss. 

" A real poet, without a doubt. And do you watch the 
sunsets often, my little boy ? " 

“ Sunsets ? Why, that ain't a sunset, gov’nor. That's the 
village school burning down." 

* * * 

GETTING HIS OWN BACK. 

An American " Sammy " and an English " Tommy " were 
one day arguing about their various countries, the American 
boasting about the big things which happened continually in 
America. 

" Do you know," said the American, " we have a clock so 
immense that when it strikes the hour it is heard hours later 
five miles away ? " 

" That’s nothing," replied Tommy. " I can do better than 
that. A bugle call sounded in England in 1914 and wasn't 
heard in America until three years later 1 " 

The American withdrew. 

* * • 

DREW THE LINE. 

Mr. Gilstock had made money. Therefore he must have a 
bigger house, and it must be built for him by the best architect 
in the town. In due course the architect arrived with elaborate 
plans, which he explained to the puzzled merchant prince. 

" Now, the only thing remaining, Mr. Gilstock," he concluded, 
" is the drawing-room. Where shall we put the drawing-room ? " 

But Mr. Gilstock laid a firm hand on the desk. " Look here, 
my boy, I draw the line somewhere. You’ve made plans for a 
smoking-room, when I don't smoke ; a music-room, when I can't 
even play a mouth-organ ; a nursery, when I ain’t got a nurse ; 
and a pantry, when I don't pant. But I'm bothered if I'm 
going to let you put up a drawing-room, when I can't even draw 
a straight line 1 " 

* * * 

MYSTERIOUS. 

" The study of the occult sciences interests me very much," 
remarked the new boarder. " I love to explore the dark 
depths of the mysterious, to delve into the regions of the un¬ 
known, to fathom the unfathomable, as it were, and to-" 

" May I help you to some of the hash, Professor ? " interrupted 
the landlady. 

And the good woman never knew why the other boarders 
smiled audibly. 


FOUR YEARS HENCE. 

Johnny had been asked by his mathematics teacher to solve 
one of those problems in algebra which conclude with the query : 
" How old is Anne ? " He worked at it faithfully, and found 
to his surprise that * equalled —4. He tried again, but with the 
same puzzling result. 

" Minus four ? Minus four ? " queried Johnny to himself. 
" Why, of course ! " And he copied his work out neatly, with 
the following triumphant note at the bottom : 

" This answer x equals —4, means that Anne will be born four 
years from now.” 

• * * 

ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

A rich American was visiting the Highlands, and one morning 
on the moors he took a great fancy to the collie of an old shepherd. 
He offered the man a fabulous price for the animal, but met with 
a firm refusal to sell. 

As he walked away, an Englishman came up to the shepherd 
and bought the dog at a price far below that offered by the 
American. When he had gone, the latter returned to the 
shepherd. 

" What do you mean by letting that man have the dog, when 
you said you'd never sell it ? " he asked angrily. 

" Aweel," replied the Scot, " my dog can run hame o’er the 
land, but I canna expect him tae swim the Atlantic." 

* * * 

NOT EASY. 

Mr. T. Cusack, organiser of the Navvies and General 
Labourers' Union, tells the following story in connection with 
Colonel John Ward. C.B., C.M.G., M.P. : 

Scene—Colonel Ward's camp, somewhere in Siberia. Two 
Tommies in conversation. 

Tommy No. 1 : “I see the Colonel’s got C.B. Wonder what 
he's been doing ? " 

Tommy No. 2 : “Dunno ; but they’ve got a job on to confine 
hirq to barracks." 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the "B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, " Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 
and mark envelope or postcard " Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s prize is R. M. Griffiths, 
16 Abemant Terrace, Old Ynysybwl, near Pontypridd, Glam., 
for the storyette entitled ” Cause for Gladness.” 
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WHEN THE LOG-JAM BROKE. 

A Scene on a Canadian Lumber Kiver. 
Specially drawn i>y C. G. Ambler. 








(New Serial Story.) 


The Sheik’s White Slave. 

Being an Account of the Unravelling of the Mysteries of the Temple of 
Djaramos—the City of the Desert. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

(Illustrated by Arthur Twij?le.) 


CHAPTER I. 


A SLAVE RAID. 



OM INGLIS sat in the cool 
verandah of his uncle’s 
house in the little village 
of Nesjah, some five or six 
miles from Djidda, on the coast 
of Arabia. He was listening to a 
most exciting story. 

The teller of this tale was 
Houssain Ebn, the odd man em¬ 
ployed about the house. Seated 
on the railing that ran round the 
balcony, his long thin brown legs, 
innocent of shoe or stocking, hanging down below the 
cloud of white calico in which his body was enveloped, 
and from above which his equally thin long arms and 
swarthy head protruded, he was, with the deliberate 
utterance peculiar to his tribe, unfolding a stirring nar¬ 
rative related to him that very morning. 

Riding into Djidda on his little ass, to make some pur¬ 
chases, Houssain had found the market-place all of a stir 
and commotion; and, as he was the last man in the world 
to miss the chance of a comfortable gossip, he at once joined 
a little knot of marketers like himself, and soon found out 
the cause of the excitement. 

The previous afternoon the Bedouin Arabs, the dread of 
the outlying villages, had actually made a raid upon a 
little place called Edassi, not thirty miles away, and 
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carried off the inhabitants as slaves. One man only of 
the entire population had escaped, and, mounted on a 
fleet horse, ridden to the coast to tell the tale. 

For a long time past, the Arabs, emboldened by fre¬ 
quent successes, had been raiding ever nearer and nearer 
to the larger towns, and, in many instances, whole villages 
had recently been abandoned for fear of a visit from 
them. 

But that they should have dared to come so close as 
Edassi was alarming news indeed. Scattered round, at 
distances no greater than was that village from the sea¬ 
port, were many other little communities, equally unpro¬ 
tected against attack, and offering, some of them, even 
richer prizes to the raiders. The inhabitants of any one 
of these might at that very moment be in danger ! En¬ 
couraged by their recent good luck, who could tell what 
plans the Bedouins had formed ? Perhaps, if allowed to 
continue unchecked, they even designed to visit every 
place in turn ! 

Clearly, something must be done, if only to warn the 
villagers of their danger. That was agreed upon on all 
sides; and Colonel Inglis, Tom’s uncle, being a retired 
officer much respected right along the coast, and considered 
to be the great local authority upon all military matters, 
it was resolved to immediately consult him on the 
subject. 

So Houssain was deputed to ask him if, that afternoon 
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or evening, he would meet the headmen of the place, and 
arrange a course of action for the protection of their fellow- 
countrymen living in the more isolated positions. 

Back came Houssain on his docile little ass ; only to 
find on his arrival that the colonel was enjoying his after¬ 
noon nap. 

And, as it was quite out of the question that anyone 
should disturb the siesta of the well-tried warrior, Houssain 
had to wait patiently until he awoke, beguiling the time, 
meanwhile, by relating the story to his young master. 

The curious feature about the colonel’s afternoon nap was 
that he would never admit that he was asleep, and displayed 
much annoyance if anyone even suggested that such was 
really the case. 

" My eyes were shut, I will confess," he would say, " but 
I was merely thinking." 

A peculiar thing about 
the colonel’s process of 
thought, however, was that 
it was invariably attended 
by a succession of ground¬ 
shaking snores. 

On the verandah the 
exciting story had just 
come to an end, much to 
Tom’s regret, when, from 
the colonel’s smoking- 
room, proceeded a loud 
and sudden shout 
of— 

" Houssain ! Houssain, 
you rascal! Where are 
you ? I know you’re 
back. I can hear your 
confounded voice ! " 

" Coming, sare," replied 
Houssain, jumping 
promptly down from his perch and running as if for 
his life. 

Tom Inglis sat for a moment where he was. To what a 
delightful story of adventure had he just begun listening ! 
Often he had seen friendly Arabs, who came in from the 
plains, mounted on their beautiful horses—of the breed of 
which they are so careful—wTapped in their coloured robes, 
black-eyed, black-haired, lithe, silent, brave-looking, and 
mysterious. And, as they journeyed away out into the un¬ 
known deserts, he had often yearned to go with them, just 
for a little holiday, to ride on camels, eat locusts, shoot 
panthers, and run down the swift-footed ostrich. 

Tom had not lived very long at Nesjah. Only three 
years ago he had been at school in England ; but the death 
of his mother leaving him an orphan, Colonel Inglis, his 
uncle, having no children of his own, had adopted him ; 
and, intending his nephew ultimately to enter a house of 
business trading in Arabian produce, in which he was a 
partner, he had brought him out to that country to learn 
the manners, customs, and requirements of its people. 

And a capital time Tom had of it in his new home. The 
weather was always fine ; indeed, to some people’s liking, 
•perhaps rather too fine, for the heat at times was terrific. 
Certainly there was no cricket, no football, no athletic 
sports of any kind. The native population, indeed, both 
young and old, would have looked upon anyone as a 
lunatic who indulged, in that stifling atmosphere, in any 
such antics. But, to make up for this lack of sports dear 
to the Englishman's heart, there was to be had plenty of 
horse-riding, shooting, and sea-fishing. 

Yes, Tom Inglis was very happy. But now a fresh long¬ 
ing had come to him. These Arabs—he could not get them 
out of his mind. What lives they must lead ! If any 
force was collected to proceed against them, or even to go 
out to warn the villages, how he would like to accom¬ 
pany it! 

" ’Pon my word," said Tom to himself, as he rose up to 
join his uncle and Houssain, “ I don't believe I'd mind 
being captured by them—if they treated me kindly," he 
added. 


When he entered the apartment wherein Colonel Inglis 
had been " thinking," Tom found that his uncle had already 
in that short space of time arranged a plan of action. 

He was used to the native method of telling a story, and 
never by any chance let the narrator deliver the news in 
his own tardy fashion. 

When Houssain had very deliberately imparted enough 
of the intelligence to enable the colonel to guess the gist 
of the whole rigmarole, the relation proceeded somewhat 
as follows :— 

"It was still during the heat of midday that a woman, 
returning with water from the well, perceived to the east, 
at a great distance, a number of small spots on the desert, 
which-" 

" Bedouins, for a thousand 1 " interrupted the colonel. 

" They came close, halted 
outside the village, then 
spread themselves round 
it and demanded sur¬ 
render, ehl What 
happened then ? " 

" Your colonelship is 
right," said Houssain—of 
this title for his master 
he was very proud. 
" The headman, old Bedar 
Benderin, whose house 
is on the outskirts, see¬ 
ing that resistance was 

hopeless-" 

" Palavered a bit with 
the robbers, eh! to no 
purpose, and so they 
entered the place, piled 
everything they could 
lay their hands on upon 
their horses, and marched 
off the people for slaves. Eh I What next ? " 

In this manner the colonel was in possession of all the 
facts in about a quarter of the time he would have had 
to wait had he listened patiently and allowed Houssain 
to proceed by his own method. 

And with equal celerity he began to act. Horses were at 
once saddled, and in less than an hour after Houssain's 
return, Tom Inglis and the colonel were on the road to 
Djidda. 

" You see, Tom," said his uncle as they rode along, " it 
is no use attempting to punish these fellows yet. The 
natives are no good for that sort of thing without a fair 
stiffening of Europeans. The only thing to be done at 
present is to send small parties out to warn each of the 
villages, and wait till we can get a force together to go for 
the Arab stronghold. I know a good many men up and 
down the coast who would join any such expedition just for 
the sport of the thing, let alone the chance of making profit 
by any booty that might be captured." 

Tom’s eyes glistened. " I only wish I could go," he 
ventured to observe. 

" You ! Oh, yes ! I should let you do that, you may 
be sure," said the colonel, shaking his head. " Very 
likely that I'm going to allow you to run the risk of be¬ 
coming a target for their matchlocks, or the repeating rifles 
that some unscrupulous traders don't mind selling to 
these fellows. No, my boy, I design a better fate than that 
for you. But-" he added, and then stopped, irritat¬ 

ingly, to mend the end of his cigar, which had generally a 
place between his lips. 

" But what, uncle ? " asked Tom eagerly, steering his 
horse closer so as not to lose a word. 

" Well," said the colonel slowly, " I won’t promise; 
but if we send out to warn the villages, I dare say a job 
might be found for you." 

" Hurrah ! " shouted Tom, giving his mount a cut that 
caused it to start off at a rattling gallop along the stony road. 

" Though you may be sure I shall pick you out a safe 
commission," added the colonel with a smile, when Tom was 
out of hearing. 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

XIX.—Primitive river-boat on the Tigris, near Baghdad. 
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“ Then 

ithree shots rang out, and 

with a cry, throwing up his arm?, 

Hassan tumbled from his steed.” (See pag? 390.) 

Arrived at the town, they found the elders waiting at 
the meeting-house for them. For hours these dark, grave 
men had been sitting, silently smoking, knowing that the 
•colonel would come. 

Of course, a youth like Tom was not allowed to be a 
witness of the proceedings of such a solemn conclave ; 
and so, being well known to most of the native traders, 
he wiled away the time chatting with them about the raid 
of the Arabs, and listening to their tales of previous similar 
happenings. 

In about an hour the meeting was dissolved. The 
colonel came out of the low, square, white house, and he 
and Tom again mounted their horses. 

Naturally Tom was all ears for information as to what 
had transpired, and, once outside the town, his uncle soon 
proceeded to satisfy his curiosity. 

“ They’re a sleepy lot, Tom,” said he; “ sort of chaps 
who when their house was burning would sit down and 
ponder how the fire could have started. There’s no chance 
of their making a move to punish those robbers ; but they 
do seem a bit anxious to warn the villagers of theii danger. 
In fact, to the nearer places that a man on a fleet horse 
might reach to-night before dark, they are going to despatch 
.messengers at once. And to-morrow morning early small 


parties will start for the 
more distant settlements.” 

” Uncle,” said Tom im¬ 
pressively, ” I know you 

didn't promise, but-” 

” All right, my boy, all 
right,” laughed Colonel 
Inglis. ” I was waiting for 
you to jog my memory. 
I haven't forgotten you.” 

” Then 1 may go ? ” 

” I've arranged for you 
and two others—Hassan, 
who vent with you and 
our coffee-caravan to 
IvOchia, and who knows 
the road, and Ali Beder, 
our servant—to ride to¬ 
morrow to Akobah to tell 
the inhabitants of the 
risk of Arab invasion. 
You must tumble to bed 
early, my boy, you start 
at four o'clock.” 

To bed early Tom ac¬ 
cordingly did go, but, of 
course, he could not sleep. 
What young fellow thirst¬ 
ing for adventure would 
have been able to do so 
in the circumstances ? 

After an hour or two 
certainly his eyes did close, 
but his brain was so full of 
visions of Arabs on Hying 
steeds, villages on fire, 
ostriclies, and long lines 
of captive slaves march¬ 
ing across interminable 
deserts, tliat the state into 
whic^i he had fallen it 
would have been a libel to 
call sleep. 

” Nearly four, Tom. 
Hassan and Ali are getting 
ready, and you’ve got no 
time to lose.” 

Tom was out of bed 
almost before his uncle 
liad finished speaking. A 
glance through the window 
showed him the sky 
already light and clear, as 
the sky there always was. 
The pigeons were cooing 
on the fiat house-tops around, and from the courtyard 
below came the sound of horses' hoofs clattering upon the 
stones. 

Very little breakfast sufficed for Tom, who was only 
anxious to be off and away. His mount was now a well- 
tried mare, used to long journeys over sandy soil ; and a 
saddle-bag, containing a supply of food and drink, promised 
protection against hunger and thirst during the ride. 

” And in case you meet with any of your Arab friends,” 
said the colonel, with a laugh at the supposed impro¬ 
bability of any such event coming to pass, ” stick that 
in your belt.” And he handed to Tom an automatic 
pistol. 

At last they were off, passing from the little village along 
the white stony road, that here was shaded on either side 
by palm trees, out into the waste beyond, where rolled 
away to right and left nothing but a boundltSs, un¬ 
even, sandy plain, upon which already the sun shone 
warmly. 

For the first few hours of their ride they chatted briskly. 
Tom, though he had not been so very long in the country, 
yet knew a good deal of the language, and could ask and 
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answer questions without difficulty, and understand most of 
what he heard spoken. And so, pushing on at a good pace, 
they talked together till the sun was high above them. 
Then, when the heat of the day came on, both man and 
beast grew listless, and Tom was not at all sorry when, 
about midday, they dismounted to rest in the shade of a 
few small stunted trees that grew round an isolated and 
ancient well. And very acceptable now to him were the 
contents of his saddle-bag and wafer-bottle. * 

Hassan and Ali, too, quickly began to demolish the 
supplies they had brought with them, the main part of their 
meal consisting of portions of soft cakes of millet bread 
washed down by some honeyed concoction and water— 
wine they were forbidden to touch. Then a doze in the 
shade till the sun’s rays had less power, and the horses were 
saddled and the journey continued. 

As Hassan said, he had hoped to reach Akobah by about 
five o’clock in the afternoon ; but Ali’s horse falling lame, 
the pace had to be slackened, and it was fully two hours 
after that when the houses and huts and few scattered trees 
of this desert village came into the travellers’ sight. 

Seeing the horsemen approaching, some of the inhabi¬ 
tants came out to meet them ; and, when they arrived in 
the centre of the only street which the place boasted, every 
man, woman, and child in the village was collected round 
them. 

Europeans were not seen in that out-of-the-way, sun¬ 
burnt settlement every day in the week, and Tom, as 
he sat on his tired horse, came in for a huge amount of 
attention. 

But when they rested there under a great tree that 
was the place of confabulation of the village, and Hassan, 
in loud tones, had proclaimed the news of the sacking of 
Edassi and the carrying off of its inhabitants as slaves by 
the Arabs, all interest in other subjects vanished, and the 
little crowd pressed closer in round the three bearers of 
this evil news. 

Consternation seized suddenly upon them. Edassi raided 
by the slavers I Dare they come so close as that ? If 
this thing were indeed true, who then could reckon him¬ 
self safe ? 

The men and women looked from one to another with 
frightened eyes. Some even glanced around^ as if already 
on the alert against surprise. Of the slavers they had 
always lived in dread ; but within the knowledge of no man 
had they ventured so near the larger towns. 

Seeing to what an extent they had become a prey to their 
fears, Hassan now endeavoured somewhat to reassure 
them. Probably as yet there was no danger. The Arabs 
would be at present conducting their captives to some 
distant stronghold, and some time must, therefore, elapse 
before they could return. Still, it would be advisable to be 
forearmed as well as forewarned ; and they ought to make 
up their minds which they would do in case of an emer¬ 
gency—fortify the place and fight, or flee to a haven of 
safety till the danger was passed. 


Hassan put this proposition to them, but beforehand he 
knew well enough which alternative would be adopted. 
Accustomed to quiet, uneventful lives, full of repose and 
peace, the inhabitants of the village of Akobah would 
not have dreamed of opposing a force of even half their 
own strength. 

Such, also, was the magic charm exercised over them 
by the dread of the slavers, that at the very mention of 
the marauding Bedouins they trembled, and the appear¬ 
ance of half a dozefi of these robbers of the desert in their 
village street would probably have prostrated the majority 
of the population. 

A decision, therefore, was soon arrived at. To-morrow 
morning the village should be temporarily abandoned, 
and an exodus made either to Nesjah or on to Djidda 
itself. 

The crowd dispersed, evidently feeling safer now some 
course of action had been resolved upon ; and Tom, with 
Ali and Hassan, followed the headman to his house, one of 
the very few built of anything more substantial than clay, 
straw, and wood that the village boasted, and here they 
were put up for the night. 

But it was long before the inhabitants retired to rest 
that evening, and a prodigious amount of running about 
and preparing for to-morrow’s flight took place before the 
village sank into repose. 

Tom was tired that night, and after seeing his horse 
stabled and fed, and himself partaking of a frugal supper, 
he and the two natives retired to the heaps of rugs and 
skins that did duty for beds in the top chamber of the house 
which had been reserved for them. And although he missed 
the embrace of the accustomed cool, clean sheets, Tom was 
asleep in five minutes. The long, bumping ride in the 
open air acted as an excellent aid to slumber. 

He had probably been asleep some two or three hours, 
however, when he gradually found himself waking. He 
sat up on the heap of skins and peered round. On the 
floor of the room was a great patch of light where the moon 
shone brightly through the square, unglazed aperture in 
the wall that served as a window. All the rest was plunged 
in inky darkness ; but Tom could plainly hear the peaceful 
breathing of his two companions. 

Without, as he lay there, Tom could see, far, far above 
an indigo-blue sky, in which twinkled clearly myriads 
of stars. 

" Wonder what it looks like outside ? ” thought Tom. 
The headman's house, he knew, was at the edge of the 
village, and he felt curious to see how the desert appeared 
by night. 

Silently he stepped across the room, and, as he did so, 
the footfall of a horse sounded from below. At the same 
moment a dog in the village howled mournfully, followed 
by another and another. Tom reached the window and 
looked out. 

To the right and left were the huts and hovels and houses 
of the village, big and little, of all shapes and sizes, lit up 
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by a moon that revealed them as in rays of electric light, 
all white walls and roofs and dense black shadow. And 
in front, stretching away pale, soft, and luminous, lay the 
desert, silent and mysterious, fading in the distance into a 
silvery, vaporous mist. 

For a moment Tom felt quite overcome as he gazed on 
the magnificent picture before him. But something then 
occurred that speedily aroused him. 

" Hullo I " he whispered softly to himself, craning his 
neck to get a better view. “ Some of the shadows are 
moving ! " 

True enough ; round the wall of a house near at hand 
something dark and indistinct was progressing. 

" What is it ? " wondered Tom. 

At that moment his query was answered. The black 
mass passed into a patch of moonlight. It was a man. 

Then, at various places, other shadows appeared, and, 
gliding about, became transformed as had the first one. 
Even the desert beyond became suddenly dotted with dark 
spots that Tom knew to be men and horses. 

“ What can be the meaning of it ? " said he to himself. 


“ Is it the people already preparing for the start, or-" 

His musings were interrupted by a sight that just then 
caught his eye. 

The light of the moon at that moment fell upon the tall 
figures of two men passing rioiselessly below, and glinted in 
steely reflection from the barrels of the long rifles which 
they carried. 

In an instant Ali and Hassan were aroused. Tom 
whispered what he had seen, and together they approached 
the window. 

One glance was sufficient for Hassan, who, as he dragged 
back his companions, gasped, “ By the Holy Prophet— 
the Arabs ! " And, as if to confirm his words, at that 
very instant a terrible fusillade broke out in the silent 
night all round the ill-fated village, and horrible cries were 
raised to make the uproar more appalling. 

Hurriedly the three plunged into what garments they 
had taken off, Tom gripping his pistol as if it were the 
hand of a friend. 

“ To the stables ! " hissed Hassan. " We must ride for it. 
That is our only chance ! '* 


CHAPTER II. 

CARRIED INTO CAPTIVITY. 


A FTER the volley—which the Arabs had fired 
into the air to alarm the sleeping village—had 
died away, there was a moment’s silence, and 
then sounds of many kinds arose all down the 
straggling street. 

Awakened from their slumbers, the wretched inhabi¬ 
tants darted from their houses, running blindly hither and 
thither in their fright; whilst others, not 
knowing how futile were their efforts, got 
out their mules and asses, and, those who 
possessed them, their horses, and began 
to load them with goods. 

From every quarter resounded 
warning cries : " The robbers ! The 
slavers 1 The Arabs ! " 

And the confusion 
was doubled when 
some, who, being 
well - mounted and 
having no wives or 
children to care for, 
had made an 
attempt to gain the 
desert, came gallop¬ 
ing back with the 
news that the place 
was completely 
surrounded. 

The object of the 
Arabs was evidently 
to frighten the 
people into a state 
of complete submis¬ 
sion ; and with this 
view they now 
began from all 
points to fire stray shots at the higher buildings, the 
sharp crack of the rifles and the noise of the bullets 
striking the stonework quickly reducing the timid in¬ 
habitants to a state bordering on acute paralysis. 

Not an effort did they mak6 at defence ; but, huddling 
together in trembling flocks, invoked the aid of Allah and 
did nothing. 

Tom Inglis and his companions, however, had no such 
Intention of falling passively into the hands of the slavers ; 
and, while the headman and his family were lying upon the 
ground inertly bewailing their fate, the three were hurriedly 
fitting the bridles on their horses. 

As together they stood in the little stable open to the 


sky, a stray shot struck the thick plastering of the high 
wall above their heads, bringing it down in showers about 
them. 

" Don't wait to saddle 1 " cried Hassan. M It may then 
be too late ! This way ! ’* 

A second after, leading their three horses, they stood in 
the moonlit street. Few persons were now out of doors ; 

and the robbers 
who had ventured 
into the village had 
returned to the out¬ 
skirts with the first 
sound of firing. 

Now and then a 
white-robed figure 
would flit across the 
moon-bleached 
roadway and dis¬ 
appear into one of 
the more substan¬ 
tially-built houses 
that by this time 
sheltered almost the 
entire population. 

“ Up you go," 
said Hassan 
quietly, giving Tom 
a lift on to his horse. 

Thanks to fre¬ 
quent practice, 
Tom was, luckily 
for him, almost as 
much at home on 
a horse’s back 
(Sw pag$ 395.) without a saddle 
as with one. 

“ Ride in the sand at the side of the road," directed 
Hassan. " It will deaden the sound of hoofs." 

Silently, in single file, they passed down the street, now 
moving in the dark shadow, then in the full glare of the 
moon. 

It was just after passing one of these bright patches, 
that, in the silence that prevailed, they heard the sharp 
metallic click of a rifle lock. Then came a loud report 
quite near to them, and a bullet, whistling close to Tom's 
head, went smack through a wooden building on the other 
side of the way. 

“ Ride for it! " shouted Hassan, and away they went. 

In an instant the air became alive with bullets, and the 
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sharp cracking of the rifles grew into a regular uninter¬ 
rupted rattle. 

Unhurt, however, they reached the end of the street. 
The desert was before them—and safety. 

They had almost gained the open, when, racing past 
some low shrubs, Tom's quick eye caught sight of several 
objects moving on the other side. 

“Look out, Hassan ! " he cried. 

“ I see," answered Hassan. “ We're level! It's a race 
for liberty and life." 

P nd as, at last, almost abreast, they/shot out into the 
open, on either hand a dozen superbly-mounted Arabs, 
but a few paces behind, rode with them. 

To capture and not to kill was evidently their intention ; 
but as the horses of the fugitives, going at topmost speed, 
threatened to distance those of their pursuers, a clear voice 
called— 

“ Halt I Rein up, or we fire ! " 

In answer to this Hassan and Ali dug their long spurs 
deeper into their horses' sides; whilst Tom, who was riding 
spurless, forced his mare to yet greater effort by urging 
of \ hip and voice. Then three shots rang out, and with 
a c y, throwing up his arms, Hassan tumbled from liis 
ste d. 

Dead or alive several of the Arabs evidently stopped 
to secure him. The horses of some of the others had by 
this time slowed their pace; and, as Tom turned his 
he d, he saw there were but eight or nine riders still 
following. 

But at that moment as he looked round, out flashed 
th ee or four little streaks of light, followed sharply by the 
ringing report of the guns. 

“ I am hit I " screamed Ali, reeling dangerously from 
si( e to -side. " Ride on. Your mare will beat them in 
a burst'of speed." 

None knew the beautiful creature's powers better than 
did Tom himself ; and, desperate as appeared the situation, 
he still retained some hope that he should succeed in getting 
awa . 

Ai d so, as they yet rode side by side, he drew his pistol 
from his belt and handed the weapon to the wounded Ali, 
who, half-doubled over his horse's neck, threatened every 
moment to fall to the ground. 

“ Thanks 1 " he cried, as eagerly he clutched the fire¬ 
arm. “ They shall never take me alive." 

A few strides more and he was left behind. Almost 
immediately a rapid interchange of shots began. 

Faster still galloped Tom's mare, flying over the uneven 
ground as if it had been level turf ; and, hearing his pursuers 
clattering ever farther and farther in the rear, her rider's 
hopes rose higher still. 

But one thing told against him. Speedily as the mare 
could travel, she was quite the wrong colour for an escape 
on a moonlight night, and her light grey hide, showing now 
almost white, made her an admirable target for ah expert 
marksman, such as are most of these Arab robbers. Find¬ 
ing pursuit hopeless, therefore, the leading Arab reined in 
his horse, and risked everything on the chance of a single 
shot. 

If the man rapidly disappearing escaped, he would carry 
news of the raid to the town long before, encumbered as 
they were with spoil and prisoners, the raiders had gone far 
upon their return journey. 

And so, throwing himself full length upon the sand, the 
Arab, holding his breath, took long and steady aim and 
fired. 

At that moment Tom had just reached the summit of a 
little hillock and was descending the other side, when the 
mare, struck on the flank by a bullet, took a prodigious 
leap forward, stumbled and then fell, shooting Tom far 
over her head on to the stony plain. 

Quickly the mare scrambled to her feet. But Tom did 
not rise. The shock had stunned him ; and when the elated 
Arab marksman galloped up, he was lying, pale and motion¬ 
less, in the moonlight. 

, " A white man ! " exclaimed the robber in surprise, as 
he bound the boy's hands behind him with one end of a rope. 


Then he laid Tom across his horse before him and, lead¬ 
ing the captured mare, returned in triumph slowly to the 
village. 

There a sorrowful scene was being enacted. In the 
main street, guarded by Arabs with rifles ready or with 
their curved swords gleaming naked in their hands, the 
miserable inhabitants, recently so contented and light¬ 
hearted, were arranged in long lines, single file, ready for 
the terrible march across the desert, from which probably 
not more than one out of every three was fated to emerge 
alive. 

And men, women, and children were all securely fastened 
neck to neck by chains, or thongs, or ropes. 

Every house had been searched from top to bottom, 
and stripped of whatever was of value and could be easily 
carried away on horseback. And, when the mournful 
cavalcade at last started—the wailings of the prisoners 
breaking out, even in spite of the fierce attempts of their 
guards to enforce silence—not a living soul remained* behind 
to tell the tale. 

Resistance Jhere had been none, yet human blood had 
been spilled in the taking of the village. Three old 
men, too far gone in years to be saleable as slaves, 
had been cruelly slain, and their bodies thrown into 
the well from which the ill-fated village had drawn its 
water. 

When Tom Inglis at last recovered consciousness, he 
speedily became aware of a terrible smarting of his lips 
and eyelids. 

The gentle Arab who had effected his capture, tired of 
the task of supporting his prisoner on his horse before him, 
had resorted to a somewhat ingenious method of bringing 
Tom to. 

Taking some green husks of a pepper-like plant, he 
had rubbed them upon Tom’s lips and inside his eyelids, 
with the result, as the genial operator had expected, that 
the sharp stinging pain occasioned by the process rapidly 
restored his captive to a state of intelligence. 

When Tom peered around, morning was just breaking. 
The pale, cold moon was still visible; but a warmer, yellower 
glow came creeping gently over the boundless wastes of 
sand. 

His bonds had been removed, but his eyes were so painful 
that it was with the utmost difficulty that he kept them 
open, while his brain was still so muddled from the shock 
of his fall that it was some time before he could perfectly 
realise what had happened to him. 

His captor, however, seeing that he was now aroused, 
called out something that. Tom did not understand, in re¬ 
sponse to which demand the grey mare was brought up. 
An Arab saddle, hard and uncomfortable, with enormous 
stirrups was produced, and Tom transferred to her back. 

The shot which had struck the mare had, it seemed, 
merely inflicted a slight flesh-wound; and now, save for a 
bandage over one grazed knee, she appeared as sound as 
ever. 

With a stout strip of hide two of the Arabs tightly tied 
Tom's hands behind his back, leaving him to balance him¬ 
self in the saddle as best he could without their aid. The 
moderate pace at which the band was moving, how¬ 
ever, enabled him without much difficulty to retain his 
seat. 

Riding as he was in the rear of the cavalcade, Tom 
could easily see how fared the rest of tys miserable 
companions. > 

Far away in front stretched the long waving line, hemmed 
in on each side by the active mounted Arabs. Not a sound 
now came from) one of the wretched captives, who, with 
heads bowed doym, shuffled painfully along, repeatedly 
urged forward by the ever busy whips of the horsemen. 
A dense cloud of dust rose up from their hurrying feet, 
almost choking those in the centre and rear of the column, 
so that many of the poor wretches marched half-stifled, 
pressing portions of their garments across their thirst - 
parched mouths. Not a few of the weeping women carried 
babes in their arms; and little children, already footsore 
and weary, ran beside their unfortunate parents, suffering. 
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but, they knew not why, hushed into silent awe. Now 
and again sounded the slash of a descending whip as 
its stinging thong cut into the shoulders of some fainting 
laggard, who threatened from very weakness to fall out of 
his or her place in the procession. 

Above them, circling lazily in the warm, listless air, 
standing out darkly against the cloudless sky, several huge 
vultures, repulsive gorgers of dead and putrid flesh, wheeled 
slowly here and there over the rear of the long file of down¬ 
cast human beings, waiting, as their unerring instinct taught, 
till some poor exhausted wretch fell by the way and was 
left behind to die. Then, at a distance, they would gather 
round, opening and shutting their foul beaks in expec¬ 
tation, waiting, with ghoulish patience, till the scorching 
heat set free the sufferer’s soul and gave his carcase to 
them. 

As the sun rose higher in the heavens, the £ace at which 
the slave train progressed became slower and slower, until 
at midday a halt was called, and all threw themselves with¬ 
out shelter full length upon the burning sand. 

Water, but not more than half a pint to each, was 
roughly served out, with scanty rations of millet 
bread. Some favoured few got, in addition, a hand- ^ 
ful of dates or even a scrap of 
goat's flesh. Tom, being evidently 
a more important personage in the 
eyes of his captors, received quite 
a comparatively ample share of 
such provisions as they carried ; 
but the hungry glances of his 
needier neighbours prevented his 
retaining for himself more than was 
just sufficient barely to satisfy the 
cravings that had for some hours 
been troubling him. 

Their limited refreshment rapidly 
consumed, most of the captives 
stretched themselves out, their 
arms about their heads to protect 
them from the rays of the blazing 
sun, endeavouring to obtain tem¬ 
porary relief from the aching of 
their tired limbs. Some, who had 
foolishly begun again to give vent 
to their grief in loud lamentations, 
were speedily silenced by heavy 
blows. 

Tom, as he sat upon the ground, 
baking in the fierce heat, could not 
help wondering what would be his 
fate. Did they intend to hold him 
captive till a ransom was paid for 
him, or was he, like the others, 
destined to be sold as a slave ? His uncle, he knew, 
when he found that neither he nor Ali nor Hassan had 
returned, would certainly send to Akobah to find out what 
had happened, even if he did not proceed there himself; 
and, once he had ascertained the real state of affairs, he 
would, without doubt, speedily set about the task he had 
already referred to, of raising a force to go in search of and 
punish the despoilers of the villages. 

" But by that time," thought Tom to himself, " where 
shall I be ? Perhaps carted off to some unknown region 
where they will never find me, sold to some brutal master, 
whose treatment will speedily put me beyond need of rescue ! 
However, I'll not lose heart. And, by making myself as 
friendly as possible, I'll endeavour to get myself into favour 
wherever I go, put a cheerful face on my lot, whatever it is, 
and keep an eye open for a chance to escape." 

Tom Inglis was indeed of a singularly hopeful tempera¬ 
ment ; but, even had he been otherwise, very short was 
the opportunity afforded him for idle musing. In a brief 
space of time the train was again ready to start, save for one 
poor wretch, who, overcome by heat and fatigue, now failed 
to rise. Blows having no effect, the band moved on with¬ 
out him. 

They had not gone far, however, when one of the leaders 


called out an order, and two of the Arabs rode back. Some 
miracle might, perhaps, happen that should enable the 
man they had abandoned to recover and return to the 
coast! 

And so, when the two horsemen again joined the caval¬ 
cade, the points of thein spears were red and dripping with 
blood. 

During the terrible heat of afternoon, three other ex¬ 
hausted beings fell to rise no more. Whenever one went 
down, kicks, blows, and the pricking of spears were tried 
to get him on to his feet again ; and if, as was usually the 
case, these methods failed, the rope that tied him by the 
neck to those in front and in his rear was cut before and 
behind, his section taken out, and the two parts joined 
again. 

Then, when the rest had passed on, the spearmen behind 
did their ghastly work, and the vultures that were ever 
circling overhead disappeared for a while, to leave but a 
clean-picked skeleton grinning bare upon the sand. 

After a while, as stragglers were now con¬ 
tinually dropping from the ranks, the chains 
and cords that bound the captives to each 
other were undone in all cases where the 
unfortunate beings showed signs of extreme 
exhaustion, so that when they fell the 
progress of the train should not be im¬ 
peded. 

And a hundred yards or so in the 
rear of the band rode a handful of 
merciless spearmen, for the dual 
purpose of killing those who fell 
by the way, and terrifying the 
poor wretches still on their feet 
into making the very utmost 
exertion. 

Several times had Tom offered 
to change places with one or another 
of those on foot; but such sugges¬ 
tion was met by stern protests 
from his captors ; who, while they 
troubled little, if at all, about the 
loss of one of the natives, appeared 
highly solicitous as to the welfare 
of their white prisoner. 

They made no demur, however, 
when some of the limping slaves 
took it in turn to hold the tail 
of his horse, and so obtain 
some assistance on the weary 
journey. 

For two whole days they 
travelled thus without event, save 
for the occasional falling out of 
the ranks of more victims of heat and fatigue ; but on 
the third morning an incident occurred that set the guards 
chattering. A dark object was sighted in the distance; 
and as they got nearer to it some half-dozen heavy vultures 
flapped up sluggishly, revealing the gruesome work on which 
they had been engaged. 

The language of the Arabs being a mixture of that spoken 
on the coast and the patois of their particular tribe, Tom 
was without much difficulty able to make out what he 
heard spoken around him ; and, from scraps of conversa¬ 
tion that he patched together, he gathered that the slavers 
who had raided Edassi were on ahead with their prisoners, 
and that it was expected they would be overtaken before 
night. 

So it transpired. Late in the afternoon a high cloud 
of dust came into sight in the far distance. Many dead 
bodies were passed, from which the shuddering captives 
turned away their dust-filled eyes. How soon would such 
a fate be theirs ? 

Getting nearer, several horsemen started off after the 
troop in front. A halt was there called, and soon the two 
bands were united. 

And what a rejoicing took place amongst the ruffians 
when the captives were all massed together I What a 
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skinny, grinning face , . . of the Witeh of 
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careering of blood Arab steeds, and what a firing of arms 
of every description, pistols, revolvers, matchlocks, muzzle- 
loaders, and magazine rifies! 

The robbers seemed suddenly to have gone off their heads 
with joy, and one evil-looking young fellow, throwing his 
gun high into the air, caught it as he rode, and in his excite¬ 
ment fired point-blank into the midst of the mass of tremb¬ 
ling, dusky humanity, happily with no worse result than 
to shatter a large stone on which sat a worn-out woman 
feeding her fretful child. 

This gun-firing and general jubilation continued till sun¬ 
down. Then, the captives being securely fastened again, 
with, as usual, armed guards posted around the camp, all 
lay down upon the sand, if possible to sleep. 

For Tom sleep was possible. But from the refreshing 
slumber into which he plunged directly his head rested on 
his saddle-pillow, he was very soon aroused. 

Some one shouted in the stillness of the night. Instantly 
the Arabs were on their feet; from one a cry went up— 

" Tarry a moment, El Rakbi. Whither go you ? " 

Out on the sandy plain, all tremulous in the moonlight, 
loomed a pale, ghost-like figure. The guards had recog¬ 
nised it. At was Rakbi the Courier, mounted on his blind 
white camel. 

" Greeting, friends 1 " came a quaint, cracked voice. 

May your rest never be broken by worser friend than 
joins you." 

Swaying from side to side, its head held high, its huge 
spongy feet splaying over the sand, the sightless camel, 
with long strides, came into the camp. 

The courier, a villainous-looking little old Arab, wizened, 
dried up, with a skin like ancient parchment stretched over 
his fleshless bones, dismounted from his lofty seat, and 
the camel was led away. 

" Any news, Rakbi ? " 

" No," answered the courier, making a pretence of cudgel¬ 
ling his brains before replying. " No slaves have come this 
way since you left." 

" Whence come you ? " 

4 ‘ From Sharafji," said the old man laconically. 

" Where do you go ? " 

" Ah I " replied the courier mysteriously. " I come 
into your midst in the night. Whither I go, no man 
knoweth." 

The captain of the band it was who had put these ques¬ 
tions to the courier. He was an Arab, tall and wiry like 
the rest, but possessed of an even more cunning eye. 
His brow lowered as he listened to 
the old man's words; but he said 
nothing, save— 

"You are welcome, Rakbi. Eat, 
drink, and sleep this night with us." 

The old man did sparingly eat 
and drink, and then, under a rug 
of camel's hair, lay down to sleep. 

Then the captain of the slavers 
arose and sought out one of his fol¬ 
lowers, with whom for some minutes 
stealthily he whispered. The courier 
by this time was fast asleep and 
breathing heavily. 

" You have heard the words of 
Rakbi," said the captain in the 
ear of the man he had called to 
him. "What think you his errand 
means ? " 

"He comes from Sharafji," 
replied the other —* a scoundrel 
answering to the name of Chifa. 

4 ‘ Then, certainly he carries a mes¬ 
sage from the Great Sheik Rab-el- 
Kander." 

The robber chief nodded. 

" We go not near to Sharafji. 

Maybe some time will elapse ere we 
do so. We must know what that 
message is." 


Chifa (nodded this time. 

" And there is only one way," continued the captain. 

The Arab put out his foot, then drew up both his hands, 
looking inquiringly at his chief. 

" That is it," said the captain, and turned on his heel 
without further word. The Arab, too, slunk silently away 
towards the spot where the aged courier slept. 

In less than ten minutes he as noiselessly returned, and 
handed to the captain a strip of papyrus-like material, on 
which some characters were plainly traced. 

A glance at it in the moonlight, and the slaver started. 

" You have read it, Chifa ? " 

" I have." 

" And your thoughts ? " 

" We must take him." 

'* To whom do we owe his capture ? " 

" To Ramad." 

" Bring Ramad here." 

Shortly afterwards the man who had made Tom Inglii 
prisoner stood before his chief. He read the writing on 
the leaf-like sheet. A few minutes were spent in conference, 
and then Chifa and Ramad went off, the former to secure 
three horses, the latter to arouse his captive. 

" Hullo I " cried Tom, as the by no means gentle batter¬ 
ing of a rifle-butt on his ribs at last caused him to open his 
eyes. 

" Silence I " a voice hissed in his ear. " Get up 1 " 

" What for ? " asked Tom, yawning. 

" Get up 1 " came again from the Arab leaning over 
him . 

" It isn’t morning yet," persisted Tom. 

" Get up ! " repeated Ramad. 

And, as each of these whispered requests was accom¬ 
panied by a thump from the rifle-butt that increased in 
intensity with each repetition, Tom at last stumbled to 
his feet, feeling still very tired and much in wonder as to 
what was now going to happen to him. 

Picking his way carefully amidst the prostrate bodies 
of the slaves and their captors, Ramad, carrying the saddle 
upon his arm, guided Tom to where his own and two other 
horses were already standing. 

Chifa and the chief of the slavers were at thesQ, horses’ 
heads. Silently Ramad and Chifa saddled the steeds and 
mounted, motioning to Tom to do likewise. 

No one spoke save the captain, who, as the others moved 
off, said quietly—" Remember. Return to Rhama as 
soon as possible, and a third of the gold to each of us."' 
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Carefully the riders steered their‘way out of the camp, band of Arab robbers with whom he had before had 

As they passed, Tom saw the form of the courier lying dealings, and who, he knew, would well reward him for 

motionless upon the sand. But he little guessed that such service, 

the old man slept with a bow-string knotted round his And the message ran— 

neck. ° The Priests of Rastos have, after long research, succeeded 

What then were the contents of that mysterious docu- in deciphering the inscription of the lightning-struck obelisk 

ment that had caused Tom Inglis to be thus smuggled of King Ptamos. 

stealthily away by night ? " A youth, white, the slave of a Sheik Rab-el-Kander, 

The message carried by crafty old Rakbi was, as Chifa and possessed of a knowledge of the ancient tongue, alone 
had guessed, from the Great Sheik Rab-el-Kander, but can enter the sacred Temple of Djaramos , the City of the 
was addressed: ° To all men whom my courier may Desert. 

meet. 0 “ Hereby the Great Sheik Rab-el-Kander offers the price 

Rakbi, however, with a view to his own personal profit, of one thousand triras in gold to whomsoever shall bring to 

was intent upon carrying it to the chief of a particular him a youth of the white people, alive.** 


CHAPTER III. 

THB WITCH OF ZAFTAN. 


UIETLY leaving the camp 
where slept the slavers and 
their captives, Ramad and 
Chifa, keeping Tom care¬ 
fully between them, and 
evidently fearful lest, being 
again mounted on his speedy 
mare, he should make a dash 
for liberty, struck away, in 
the moonlight, in a direction 
almost at right angles to that 
which the slave train had been 
pursuing. 

All night long they pushed ahead, guided across the sandy 
waste by the familiar stars above. To Tom the reason 
of this sudden change was, of course, a mystery ; and 
naturally he felt a great anxiety to discover why he had 
been separated from the other prisoners and carried off in 
a different direction. And, being able to make himself 
understood, he did not fail to inquire of Ramad the cause 
of their mysterious departure from the bivouac of the slave 
train ; but the only answer the Arab returned was—“ We 
are going to Sharafji. 0 

This, however, left Tom merely as wise as he was before, 
for even the very name of this place he had never previously 
heard. 

The journey across the desert was now marked by even 
less incident than usual. During all the cooler hours of 
the day they pressed forward over the burning sands, 
which, now that the pace was forced, proved terribly trying 
to the hard-hoofed horses. 

Many a time the Arabs expressed their regret at having 
no camels. True, the blind mount of Rakbi the Courier 
they might have taken; but it was so notoriously vicious 
that no one would have trusted himself upon it. 

“ I would not have dared pull the string tight .round 
the old man's throat had the beast been standing by,° said 
Chifa with a brutal laugh. 

From the conversation of his two guards, Tom gathered 
that they were riding due east till they should strike the 
° Sharafji road ° ; and towards sundown the firmer tread 
of the horses, and a loud shout from Ramad and his 
companion, announced the welcome fact that they had 
reached it. 

During a temporary halt that was then called, Chifa, 
scraping away the layer of sand with which it was covered, 
showed Tom a foundation of hard, rough concrete, much 
cracked and broken, but over which heavy wagons might 
have passed without sinking into the sand. This strip of 
hard, firm roadway varied in width in different places from 
twelve to twenty feet. Here and there it was visible to 
the naked eye, running in a straight line across the desert; 
but for the most part it was covered with sand carried by 
the winds and heaped, now and again, upon it to a depth 
of several feet. 

This road, Chifa explained, had been constructed hundreds 


of years before, by whom no one knew, and led from Sharafji 
to a spot where now it disappeared into the sand. 

With firmer ground under their feet the horses made 
better progress; the change from the heavy, shifting soil, 
indeed, seemed to put new life into them. For long dis¬ 
tances all three went at a swinging gallop, a halt having 
to be called now and again when, becoming obliterated, the 
road was lost. After a while the track turned away still 
farther to the left. 

“ We are approaching the oasis of Tem," explained 
Ramad ; and soon a small island of vegetation in this yellow 
arid sea appeared upon the horizon. 

What a relief it was to Tom's half-blinded eyes to rest 
once again on something cool and green 1 And how sweet 
tasted the water from the little well! 

Tom had expected that they would remain for the night 
in this pleasant spot, and was, indeed, anxious to do so. 
But after a short rest they were again upon the road. 

° It is impossible to stay there at night-time, 0 Ramad 
explained. “ The place is alive with panthers and jackals, 
hyaenas and wolves, which come to the oasis for their 
food and water. 0 

° And there will be plenty for him to drink at our next 
stopping-place," said Chifa with an evil laugh, at which 
observation Ramad smiled. 

Tom heard the remark and understood the words, though 
not their import, and then and there registered a vow that 
nothing should tempt him to drink when they arrived at 
the place referred to. 

After the noontide rest next day, both Chifa and Ramad, 
as they rode along, appeared to be keeping a look-out for 
some object which they expected to discover; and soon 
something white and shining came into sight by the side 
of the track some distance ahead. 

“ There it is ! ° cried the Arabs together. 

When they arrived at the spot, the white object proved 
to be a heap qf bones, bleached like ivory, parts of the skele¬ 
tons of camels, horses, and human beings ; on top of which, 
poised on a fleshless thigh-bone, grinned a human skull. 

Dismounting, Chifa proceeded to burrow with his hands 
into this gruesome pile, from which he drew in triumph 
a large round green stone. 

“ She is there," he cried, replacing the ball where he had 
found it. “ When the Witch of Zaftan is away, the stone 
disappears." 

Quickly he built up the heap again, popped the skull 
back on top of the thigh-bone, and remounted his horse. 

“ This way," he directed, striking across the sands. 
The others followed, Tom not a little disturbed in his mind 
by what he had just seen ; which, coupled with the jest 
of Chifa of the day previous, filled him with direful fore¬ 
bodings. 

The desert here stretched away before them not flat 
and level, but in a series of sunbaked rolling knolls; and, 
as they reached the summit of each of these, half-way down 
the incline on the other side a heap of white bones, similar 
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to the first, but smaller, was seen, placed as if to mark the 
way. 

For an hour or more they rode on, passing some dozen 
or so of these forbidding landmarks ; then, on reaching 
the top of a little hill somewhat higher than the rest, what 
seemed to be a low, roofless building of some sandy concrete 
formation appeared in the hollow before them. 

Towards it they trotted their horses, Ramad, who had 
probably never seen the place before, staring at the strange 
erection with as keen curiosity as that displayed by Tom 
himself. 

Chifa, on the contrary, was clearly quite at home, riding 
round the building, evidently looking for something he 
expected to find. , 

Drawing close to the wall, in which no window, door, 
or similar aperture was visible, 
he pointed to a little orifice, 
some two inches in circumfer¬ 
ence, that on closer inspection 
could be seen at about the 
height of a man’s 
reach from the 
ground. 

From his arm he 
took a small drum- 
shaped amulet that 
he always wore, 
hollow, and with 
one end removable. 

Out of this he 
shook a tiny parti¬ 
coloured pebble, 
and carefully 
dropped it into 
the little hole. 

“ Silence 1" he 
said, turning to¬ 
wards Ramad, 
and leaning for¬ 
ward on his 
horse, listening. 

Then suddenly 
from within this 
strange house 
came the sound 
of a thin, quaver¬ 
ing voice, speak¬ 
ing some gibber¬ 
ish which Tom 
could not under¬ 
stand. 

To this in the 
same tongue 
Chifa replied; ^ 

and then, his eyes fixed upon the top edge of the concrete 
wall, he rode slowly round it. Tom and Ramad followed. 

Suddenly, as they watched the wall, a rod of wood with 
a cross-piece at the end was thrust above it. Chifa dis¬ 
mounted, threw the reins of his horse to Ramad, and ran 
towards the strange object. 

He gave a cry, and some unseen force from the other 
side promptly propelled the wooden implement over to 
him. He seized it, and started diligently to scrape aside 
the sand just where it had fallen. 

Under a layer of some few inches in depth, a flat 
stone set in an edging of cement appeared ; and, when 
he had cleared it entirely, Chifa again gave his peculiar 
cry. 

It was answered from within. 

Chifa stood back, and, as he did so, the great stone began 
to rise, pushed up by some hidden agency. Slowly it rose, 
and at last fell back against the wall, revealing a wide flight 
of steps running down under the building. 

All three stood staring at the opening, in the depths of 
which something brown appeared moving towards them. 
Slowly, swaying from side to side, it came up the easy steps, 
till, reaching the sunlight, a little, bent, human figure, 


“ * Swallow it, 
and you shall live! * 
Ramad hissed in his ear 
(See page 397 ) 


enveloped in a loose covering of ragged, dirty hide, 
appeared ^id clambered out on to the sand. 

Hobbling along, the figure stopped close to Tom, who 
almost fell off his horse as, from under the frowsy covering, 
a shrill, discordant laugh burst forth, that rang with un¬ 
earthly sound, and the skeleton frame beneath the leathern 
rags shook with hideous merriment. 

As he stared with open eyes, the figure gave a start. The 
rags fell back and disclosed the little, skinny, grinning face, 
brown as a chestnut, all furrows and wrinkles, wfith a 
vulture's nose that almost touched a prominent chin, and 
the toothless gums, huge ears, and hairless head of the 
Witch of Zaftan herself. 

Shrieking with joy, the witch danced round Tom’s horse, 
madly waving her thin arms, on which no flesh appeared, 
blinking her little evil eyes in the sunlight, and now and 
again snatching Tom’s hand in her bony fingers, and burst¬ 
ing into fresh paroxysms of grating laughter to see how 
its whiteness contrasted with the dingy colour of her own. 

At length, much to Tom’s relief, she grew quieter. Chifa 
spoke to her. She went to him, and together they con¬ 
versed in the unknown tongue. Then she turned, and 
with some difficulty hobbled 
back down the steps. 

“ She says that we may stay,” 
said Chifa, addressing his com¬ 
panion. " Dismount and lead 
your horse carefully.” 

Then, to Tom’s great surprise, 
Chifa, leading his 
horse by the bridle, 
commenced to pass 
down the stairs. 
Docile and sure¬ 
footed, the animals 
yet betrayed signs 
of nervousness, as 
one after another 
they descended, 
Ramad, with his 
usual precaution, 
making Tom go 
down before him. 

At the end of 
some five-and- 
twenty steps that 
plunged into 
darkness an open¬ 
ing appeared. 
One by one they 
passed through 
it into sunlight 
again and on 
to level ground. 

Tom looked curiously around as he emerged from the 
tunnel, hearing the trap-door close behind him. 

They were now inside the thick concrete walls of the 
circular building, exactly one-half of the space within which 
was built off by a bare-looking wall, composed of the same 
sandy concrete as the rest. ^In this wall were two shutter- 
less windows and a low door. 

The remaining portion of the circle appeared to be a kind 
of courtyard, open to the sky, and containing nothing but 
three or four shallow sacks of hide filled full of sand and 
placed close to a flight of rude stone steps that ran almost 
to the top of the wall. To these the witch, who had been 
waiting for them, at once directed Chifa’s attention. 

Seizing one of the sacks in his arms, the Arab, in re¬ 
sponse to her signalling, laboured with it up the steps, and, 
balancing himself on top, emptied the contents over the 
wall. Three times he repeated the operation, and, wheD 
he had finished, the stone trap-door outside was again 
covered with sand, and unrecognisable from the rest of 
the desert. 

From the covered portion of her habitation the witch 
hobbled out with an armful of coarse provender for the 
horses ; and, leaving them to their meal, the Arabs and 
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their prisoner passed into this apology for a house in which 
the old hag lived. « 

It consisted of a single large apartment, one end of which 
was screened off by a much-patched and rent-ornamented 
curtain of goats’ skins. At the other end, an open cup¬ 
board, made of the universal sandy concrete, revealed a 
scanty equipment of pots and pans; and close to one of 
the bare window-places, on a large flat stone, smouldered 
a handful of ashes. In the centre of the floor, provided 
with a strip of leather by which to raise it, appeared a small 
trap-door. 

Perched on a large stone near the entrance ^at an evil¬ 
looking bird—half hawk, half vulture—that watched with 
great orange-rimmed eyes the movements of the intruders. 

Quite a rapid conversation the while was being kept up 
between Chifa and the old woman, in which Ramad was 
unable to join and which Tom could not understand. 

Food and drink in the shape of millet bread, very dry, 
and the baked flesh of some small lizards, together with 
water, was placed before them, which the Arabs readily 
attacked. Tom, however, though 
nibbling the husky bread, steadily 
refused the water. 

The Arabs exchanged glances, 
and then, to demonstrate that the 
liquid was quite pure, offered him 
the vessels out of which they them¬ 
selves were drinking. Tom, though 
really parched with thirst, again 
shook his head, whereupon his 
guardians ceased to press him and 
only smiled. 

The old hag, meanwhile, was far 
from idle. A sudden * ferocious 
energy appeared to have seized 
upon her. Carefully she heaped 
fuel upon the fading fire, though 
the heat of the place was already 
stifling. 

Then from its seat on the stone 
she tenderly took the great hawk- 
vulture and carried it to the door. 

A moment she held it close, mum¬ 
bling something as if in confidence 
to it. Then quickly she spat upon 
each of its wings and tossed it into 
the air. With a scream, it rose and 
shot away over the wall. 

Ramad and Chifa had, however, 
hardly finished their meal before, 
with a flapping of wings, the weird bird returned. The 
witch ran out, a long knife in her hand. From the beak 
of the bird a snake, writhing and curling, all green and 
golden bands, fell at her feet. With a sharp, vicious blow, 
the old woman severed its head from its body. The hawk- 
vulture gave a scream, and again flew away. 

Into a little earthen pot, provided with a Close-fitting 
lid, the witch popped the reptile’s head, and, squatting 
upon the ground, knife in hand, awaited the bird’s return, 
it soon reappeared, again with a snake it had captured. 
As before the reptile was decapitated, and the bird once 
snore disappeared. 

Five times was this operation repeated, and then the 
witch, speaking again to the bird, caressed it with her skinny 
hand, and fed it with chopped portions of the snakes’ head¬ 
less bodies. 

Holding the little pot out for them to see the hideous 
contents, a harsh scream of laughter burst again from her 
vacant jaws, and, opening the long mouth of one of the 
brilliant heads, she joyously showed Tom the fangs of the 
deadly reptile. And when with a shudder he drew farther 
from her and her loathsome burden, the hag’s wasted form 
was contorted with her mirth, and she shouted her glee in 
his very face. 

From the first the poor captive had, somehow, had a sus¬ 
picion that these gruesome preparations were being con¬ 
ducted on his account. And the words of Chifa, as to his 


having enough to drink at their next stopping-place, rang 
again unpleasantly in his ears. 

His courage, however, never for a moment failed him; 
but, as the Arab Ramad had behaved with a certain show 
of rough kindness towards him, Tom resolved to ask him 
the meaning of what was going on. 

The Arab answered readily enough. 

” She is a witch. How should I know what she does ? 
She lets us stay here instead of sleeping on the sand. How 
can I ask her reasons for what we behold ? ” 

Tom saw it was useless to hope to learn the truth. 

“ Ramad ! ” said he, steadily looking the Arab straight 
in the eyes, ” I am in your power. If you choose to kill 
me, I am, perhaps, helpless. But so sure as I die, vengeance 
will fall upon you and your comrades. My people are 
powerful and great in numbers, and they will search the 
desert, if it takes them years, and visit you with their 
revenge/' 

The Arab laughed aloud. 

“ They .may be as great in numbers as are the grains of 
sand over which we have passed, 
and may search till the end of all 
things, and yet they will never find 
you,” he boasted, with a glance of 
pride. 

Tom’s face paled visibly at the 
conviction that rang in Ramad’s 
words, though his heart was as 
stout as ever. 

Ramad quickly saw the effect 
that his retort had had, and in a 
softer tone he added, '* But do as 
I tell you, and you are safe for 
ever. I speak the truth. To live, 
you must obey.” 

Whilst they were talking, the 
witch, pot in hand, had raised the 
little trap-door and descended to 
some secret apartment below, from 
which she soon reappeared. 

The six serpents' heads now 
floated in a small quantity of some 
bright, yellowish liquid that, save 
for its faint, sickly smell, might 
have been oil. 

Placing the lid securely on, she 
planted the pot upon the glowing 
fire, and heaped the burning fuel 
around and on top of it. 

Squatting upon the ground, her 
ragged covering drawn cowl-like about her repulsive face, 
she settled down to watch the infernal brew. The Arabs 
produced their pipes and smoked in silence. 

The daylight disappeared. * Twilight, so short as to be 
almost unnoticed, passed, and night set in. Outside in 
the little yard the horses slept. The hawk-vulture blinked 
his eyes in the firelight as he sat on his round white stone. 

Suddenly the witch gave Chifa a quick glance, her eyes 
gleaming with unearthly glitter in her almost featureless 
face. 

” You are tired,” said Ramad, to whom Chifa had 
whispered. ” Rest till the morning.”* 

And, rising up, he drew aside the tattered curtain, reveal¬ 
ing a bed of goats' skins in the little apartment within. 

Tom obeyed. Ramad’s words had, in some measure, 
reassured him ; but, as he stretched his limbs on the rude 
couch, he watched the others through a convenient rent 
in the curtain. 

For hours after Ramad returned to his place, no one 
spoke. The Arabs smoked on, stolidly regarding the fire, 
and the witch appeared to sleep. 

Only the wary hawk-vulture from time to time shifted 
impatiently on his stone, and changed from one leg to the 
other. 

The moon outside shone through the open door and 
windows, throwing great silvery patches on the floor; and 
as one of these gleaming spaces, creeping gradually along. 






Cbe Greatest Courage! 

'TT'HE greatest courage is not always 
^ seen— 

It hides away: 

Inst making grand some spot all poor and 


And dark with shadows grey ! 

The greatest courage is so strangely 
strong. 

It has small care 

That, all unnoticed, working in life's 
throng. 

It lacks men's praises thera 
And while less plucky hear applauses 


From crowds, earth-blind: 
the greatest oourage, God-watched, 
climbs some steep 
v Nor ever looks behind t 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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neared a short piece of stick which the witch had placed 
in position, the uneasiness of the watchful bird increased. 

The square of light had reached the mark. The bird, 
uttering a short, petulant cry, launched itself forward and 
settled in the lap of the witch. 

To her feet she leaped. The bird ran back to its stone, 
and the awakened hag, seizing two sticks, struck the fire 
in all directions from the white-hot pot. Fetching a vessel 
of water she speedily extinguished the embers, raising a 
cloud of choking steam that rendered the atmosphere yet 
more oppressive. Then, balancing the pot between the 
two sticks, she carried it into the moonlight of the door, 
and, with an adroit blow, knocked off the lid. 

Sulphurous, noisome fumes, rising white and heavy, filled 
the air. The Arabs drew back till these had dispersed ; 
while the hawk-vulture, darting through the window, flew 
backwards and forwards in the moonlight, uttering loud 
discordant cries. 

Again the witch disappeared below, to return with her 
hands covered with a coating of thick yellow paste. She 
carried in them a pot smaller than the first, a little 
earthen drinking-vessel, and a piece of coarse, muslin-like 
material. 

Spreading the muslin over the little drinking-vessel, she 
strained into it the contents of the still-steaming pot. Only 
a few spoonfuls of some dark liquid ran through the cloth. 
Then from the smaller pot she added an almost equal 
quantity of some other fluid, stirring the mixture the while 
with a long, thin bone. 

Throwing the remains of the reptiles’ heads to the ex¬ 
pectant bird, she called to Chifa in sudden, quick, sharp 
tones. 

“ Now is the time 1 ** Chifa translated. ” He must drink 
it before it cools.** 


Together the two Arabs sprang towards the inner apart¬ 
ment. 

But Tom was on his feet, his back against the wall, ready 
for them. I 

d You may kill me ! ** he cried, his fists raised as if to 
fight. ” I will never drink it! ’* 

• ”»I tell you it will not hurt you,” answered Ramad. 

” I will not drink it! ** again cried Tom. 

Then in an instant they had seized him and dragged him, 
struggling with all his strength, into the moonlight. On 
the floor they threw him, pinning him by arm and leg. 

The skinny hands of the witch closed with clammy touch 
around his jaws. He felt his mouth being forced open, 
and, despite all his efforts, a quantity of scalding hot liquid 
came through his lips. His jaws were held fast as by a vice, 
and with her thumb and finger the witch pinched-to his 
nostrils. He could not breathe. His heart beat faster, 
his chest seemed about to burst. 

“ Swallow it, and you shall live ! ’* Ramad hissed in his ear. 

He could hold out no longer. He gulped down the horrid 
mixture and panted again for breath. With her rags, the 
witch wiped his face where the liquid had trickled over 
his chin and cheeks. 

They released him. With a cry he leapt to the door, 
bounded out into the moonlight, then stopped, reeling from 
side to side. 

His head ^wam ; a terrible cold seized upon him. The 
walls, the horses, the very moon danced before his eyes ; 
and, as his head drooped upon his shoulders, and his arms 
hung lifeless and his legs gave way under him, they led him 
passively inside. 

The 'witch, watching him, clapped her hands for joy ; 
the evil bird croaked over his horrid repast; and, guided 
to the bed of skins, Tom Inglis fell senseless upon it. 
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Too Much Learning. 

By G. BAIRD. 


I ’LL sing you of the very great and strange capacity 
For learning foreign languages of Jones de Ponsonby, 

Or rather, when I say^ ” I sing,” of course I mean ” I 
write.” 

Excuse this break—it’s best to have these things in black and 
white. 

/ 

De Jones, when only eight years old, leam’d Russian in a week, 
Then, ere a month was ended, mastered Persian, Dutch, and 
Greek, 

When off he went to Greenland, where he chatter’d Esquimaux, 
(Though how he paid his railway fare. I’m sure I do not know 1) 


Next, Spanish, French, and Serbian he tackled at his ease; 

And Arabic, Swiss, Danish, not forgetting Japanese; 

Then, having leam’d Italian, he had settled down in Rome, 

When his parents wrote insisting on De Jones returning home. 

Of course, they flew to meet him as the vessel bumped the 
quay, 

But in answer to -their greetings he was dumb as any tree. 

And you’ll easily imagine how their hearts with grief were 
wrung. 

When they found he'd clean forgotten how to speak the English 
tongue / 


A Famous “ B.O.P.” Artist at Home. 

How I Spent an Evening with Mr. Gordon Browne, R.I. 

By A. L. HAYDON. 


I F you know that distinctive signature the initials 
“ G. B.,” with the tail of the G looping lightly under 
the B, and if you associate them, as I do, with 
drawings that have a peculiar charm and grace of 
their own, you will understand with what feelings of 
pleasure I set out to call upon their owner, Mr. Gordon 
Browne, R.I. I was going to actually meet the man who 
had illustrated so many of my favourite books: stories by 
G. A. Henty, G. Manville Fenn, 

Dr. Gordon Stables, Capt. F. S. 

Brereton, and a number of’other 
writers—the man who drew one 
of the best portraits of Lornn 
Doone, ^nd whose illustrations 
to the Henry Irving edition of 
Shakespeare are a continual 
joy. 

Ever sine j I was a boy, I have 
followed Gordon Browne’s work 
with the keenest interest and 
enjoyment. No black-and-white 
artist, I think, has ever given 
me so much pleasure by his 
work; and it was a great occa¬ 
sion for pride to me when, in 
due course, I saw some of my 
own work illustrated by his 
hand. It is a great satisfaction 
to me, also, to know that my 
appreciation of him is shared 
by many of my professional 
artist friends. One and all 
pronounce “ G. B." to be a 
great craftsman, a master of 
his art. I have seen them often 
take up a drawing of his and 
study it carefully to see “ how 
he did it/' to learn something 
of his wonderful technique. 

When I asked Gordon Browne 
about this himself, he was 
rather at a loss how to answer. 

With him, I should say, it has 
been a case of “ pictor nascitur non fit ." He is a born 
artist, one who loves his work above everything else, 
and who cannot turn out anything weak and slovenly. 
His art is inherited, without a doubt; for Gordon Browne 
is the son of Hablot Knight Browne, the famous “ Phiz," 
who was an original illustrator of Dickens. From his 
father, however, " G. B." told me, he learned little. He 
went to Heatherley's, the well-known school of art, and 
studied also at South Kensington. In those days they 
tried to stifle his ambition by endeavouring to keep him 
at work on the " still-life " models—a basket of fruit, a 
severe Roman vase, and other things with hard, up and 
down lines. Gordon Browne wanted to work from the 
life model, and, as a rebel, he succeeded in getting his 
way and striking out in his own line. What might we not 
have lost had the art pundits of some forty years ago had 
their way and chained his genius with the fetters of 
convention ? 

It was about this time, by the way, that Gordon Browne 
began to draw first for the Boy’s Own Paper. He came 
on to the staff in a curious way. A brother of his had 
been commissioned to illustrate a serial story—was it not 
" The Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch " ?—and, he 


having to give up the work, " G. B.” was called in to com¬ 
plete it. After that he was kept busy drawing for the 
paper year by year. He did the illustrations to " The 
Cruise of the Snowbird " (Gordon Stables), to “ The 
Fifth Form at St. Dominic's " (Talbot Baines Reed), to 
" My Friend Smith," by the same author, and a host of 
other famous serials and short stories. What a charm 
there was about those drawings! How splendidly and 
fully they illustrated the stories! 

During our chat, I learned one 
of the secrets of " G. B.’s" 
success as an illustrator. He 
always reads carefully the MS. 
with which he is entrusted; 
reading it through to grasp the 
story fully, and reading it again 
to choose the best scenes for 
his pictures. Then he leaves it 
alone to let the scenes sink into 
his mind and take shape. After 
that he makes a few sketches 
—in pencil, perhaps—and then 
come the finished diawings. 

" G. B." is one of the most 
painstaking artists that I know. 
He is particular about every 
detail in his work. When you 
^see a drawing of his of any 
period—especially of the Cava¬ 
lier and Roundhead days, which 
he most delights in—you can 
assure yourself that the details 
of dress and weapons, etc., will 
be quite correct. " G. B." has 
a big collection of helmets, pieces 
of armour, swords, pistols, and 
dags, which he has drawn over 
and over again. He is something 
of an authority on the subject 
by now. 

This characteristic desire for 
accuracy reminds me of a little 
passage of arms that Gordon 
Browne once had with the late Professor J. F. Hodgetts, 
the author of many " B.O.P." viking serials—" Edric the 
Norseman," " Kormak the Viking," " Harold, the Boy 
Earl," etc. 

Hodgetts was a great student of Norse life and customs: 
it had been a special and long study of his. He " picked 
a bone " with " G. B." because the artist had depicted a 
Norseman with his shield borne in a certain manner, and 
because, despite the author’s protest that this was in¬ 
correct, the artist persisted in his treatment. " The 
shield should be carried with the point uppermost," wrote 
the professor. " I know, because I have looked into the 
matter thoroughly." In answer, " G. B." referred his 
critic to the Bayeux tapestries, where the shields were 
shown as he had faithfully portrayed them. " Then the 
Bayeux tapestries are all wrong," was Hodgetts' reply. 
But he made no further complaint, and the drawings went 
through. 

Now, this little account of Gordon Browne and his work 
is not going to follow the regular lines of an interview. 
If that had been the case, I doubt if my visit to his home 
at Richmond would have yielded a line of copy. At the 
very suggestion of the word " interview " " G. B." seemed 
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to shrink farther into his shell. He is really a 
most modest man. He would much rather talk 
about the work of other men whom he admires 
—of Edwin Abbey, John Charlton, W. H. 
Overend (with whom he was associated on the 
" B.O.P."), and, at the present day, of George 
“Soper, Harry Rountree, and W. Hatherell, 
among others. So we sat and chatted about 
books and their illustrators, and about the 
American school of artists, to which we found 
we both had a strong leaning. 

In the intervals of our talk, I looked at the 
many paintings and pen-and-ink drawings, by 
" G. B." himself, that were scattered about the 
room, on the walls, on the tables, or on an easel 
in one corner. I felt I should have liked to 
smuggle one or two chosen ones under my coat 
and carry them off. At any rate, one fine 
painting of a host of Goths ambushed in a 
narrow mountain pass took my fancy so much 
that I booked it at once for a future “ B.O.P." 
presentation plate. It is a specimen of Gordon 
Browne's best style, vigorous and full of 
imagination. I was glad to find that it was 
one of his own favourites, too. 

“ And now," said " G. B.," as I took a seat 
again, " I suppose your boys want to know how 
they may become artists ? So many seem to 
have that ambition, judging by the number of 
advertisements about art schools, art lessons 
by post, and so on." 

** I believe they do," I said. " Plenty of 
them write to me for advice on the matter." 

** And how am I to answer the question ? ” 
he went on. "Of course, without a decided 
ability and taste for art, no boy can succeed 



The Trumpeter. 



in it. By success I do not mean arriving at a stage 
when he can produce drawings that will command a 
certain price and return him something of a livelihood: 
I mean a success that will be 
a tribute to, and a reward 
for, his individuality as an (rZ? 
artist. Your finest and best 
artist has individuality. In \j(^ u 
the magazine world to-day 
there are some artists whose 
work appears frequently, and 
it is sometimes difficult, in /£ ^ //NSW 

the absence of a signature, v 

to say to which one it be- I f 

longs. This kind of work is / ! 1 Wk 

all on the same plane ; all ^ a L ft V 
derivative from the same V AJl 

source. Then there are the HQ\ 

others, the better kind, whose 
work you can recognise im- 1 
mediately, with or without a 
signature to the drawing. A 
boy should keep his indi- JB Jff&vtt 

viduality in his art work, and 
not seek to model himself too r|P / /Jr In fj\ 

closely upon another artist. T/ft fmjjl / 

That is a point I should like ]' r /l!j / / 
to make. i n ] 

" Another thing, I would n /j\fjf/M 
always say to the young II L t it 1/1/If 

artist: * Keep a sketch-book f / U l HflJJ j 

a in your pocket, and when 

anything strikes you—a pos- v/Tj 
ture of some figure, an inci- 
dent, etc.—in your travelling 
about, jot it down at once 
in pencil. Make a shorthand 
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note of it, in fact; you will 
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A Cavalier. 
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find this invaluable, some time, when you come to draw.’ 

I myself have carried such sketch-books about me all my 
woriring life. Look at these ! " 

And, as I ran through the well-worn pages, I saw sketch 
after sketch roughly thrown in by a pencil: here a sketch 
of an old apple-woman by her stall, there a sketch of 
a boy—a typical, rough-haired, jolly-looking Gordon 
Browne boy—and again a bit of a horse and cart, for 
“ G. B.” loves animals, and he likes to draw a horse as 
much as did John Charlton. 

Years ago, when there was a coronation, Gordon Browne 
w r as called in to the “ Graphic ” office, with several other 
artists, to assist in illustrating the special number that 
was being prepared. And into the room burst big, breezy 
John Charlton. “ Hallo, boys/* he shouted, “ what have 
they given you to do ? I don't mind what I get, so long 
as there’s a horse in it! 44 

But I was talking about 44 G. B.’s " sketch-books. 
They are full of suggestions, of “ bits " of cavaliers, of 
soldiers of all periods, of boys, young girls, and children 
—all done with that delightful touch which is 44 G. B.'s ” 
own possession. Don't you know the charming child 
pictures that he drawls in children’s books and magazines ? 
They are really among the best work that he has done. 

I think that Gordon Browne is so successful as an illus¬ 
trator of child life because he is so young in himself. He 
has been drawing and painting for many years—I am not 
going to say exactly how many, because this is not an 
ordinary interview—but he is still very much of a boy. 
And a man who still keeps most of his boyish freshness 
and enthusiasms is one of the most charming and lovable 
persons to meet. 

I am very glad that I had this opportunity to see and 
talk to Gordon Browne. I have loved his work, and, 
now that I have met the man, I shall love it still more 
for my knowledge of the personality behind it. 

Yes, he is an R.I., and an R.B.A., and he has ex¬ 
hibited in oils at the Royal Academy many times. But, 
first and last, he is Gordon Browne— 44 G. B."—the illus¬ 
trator of hundreds and hundreds of books and stories 
in magazines, and by that work he will be chiefly re¬ 
membered. 
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1 ‘ RADLEY must hop it! ” Such was the sentence 
1 —^ passed upon William Bradley, the new Classical 
fl 3 Master at “ Cedarhurst.” He was eminently 
unpopular, not only among the small boys, which 
would have mattered little, but^lso among the bigger boys, 
which mattered more, and also among the prefects, which 
mattered most! It mattered so much, in fact, that it 
couldn’t have mattered more ! There was an unwritten 
tradition in the school, which demanded that every master 
must render himself acceptable to, at any rate, a majority 
of that august body. A new arrival on the staff, though 
he may not have been acquainted with the fact in so many 
words, soon imbibed it from the atmosphere of the place, 
if he happened to be a person of any acumen. 

In how many schools this vast power is wielded by its 
Sixth-form boys, I know not; how the tradition grew up 
at “ Cedarhurst ” I know not, but there it was ! Woe to 
the man who tries to fight single-handed against a tradition 
that has taken years to establish itself ! 

And this is what William Bradley had done from the first 
moment of his arrival. He flung down a challenge and the 
Sixth Form accepted it ! He came with a brilliant record : 
a Double First in Classics, Senior Greek Verse Prizeman 
of his college, and hosts of minor distinctions. But “ Cedar¬ 
hurst ” decided that it had no use for him, and from the 
end of his first fortnight, the decision had been made : 
” Bradley must hop it.” 

It was not that he was too strict. Boys love a strict 
master. In the expressive words of Jones major, ” keeps 
a chap from being sappy ! ” It was not that his punish¬ 
ments were excessive. Boys never cavil at a heavy ‘' impot, ” 
when well merited. It was simply that he set himself up 
to make himself unpleasant to everyone. He called it 
” standing no nonsense,” but the prefects thought they 
might teach him a lesson in ” standing no nonsense.” 
before his time at “ Cedarhurst ” was ended. 

You must not suppose that these boys were irresponsible 
revolutionaries, young demagogues without respect for 
law and order. They loved discipline, they enforced it 
among the smaller fry, they set the example of respect¬ 
ing authority themselves—indeed, the head-master, Dr. 
Wynne, was wont to say that his prefects were as useful to 
him as his cane 1 —but Mr. Bradley was weighed in the 
balances, as every addition to the staff was duly weighed, 
only in his case there went forth the verdict from that 
august tribunal, " found woefully wanting 1 ” 

They were sitting in conclave, as solemn as judges, 
looking as if the weightiest cares of state rested on their 
shoulders, on this Wednesday evening of which I write. 
Their praetorium was the Sixth-form room. The small 
fry had gone to bed, and they were enjoying the extra hour 
allotted to them, in deference to their exalted rank. It 
was always at this hour that their serious business was 
transacted. And the business before them this evening 


“Exit Bradley!” 

A School Story. 
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was sufficiently serious to call forth all their gravity and 
mental gymnastics. They were deciding what to do with 
Bradley. He must go, but how ? That was the problem 
before them. Lowndes, the cock of the school, who, 
besides his five feet eleven and proficiency in the subtle 
intricacies of experimental dynamics, had the undoubted 
nucleus of a moustache, was in the chair. There were ten of 
them. Two absentees were recorded. Cook major, isolated 
with an attack of measles, had sent his vote of confidence 
from the sanatorium; and Walters was away till half- 
term, endeavouring to patch up a body shattered and 
battered in last term's footer scrum. 

Lowndes put the case before them, judicially and im¬ 
partially, and called for evidence. ” Called me a fathead 
for bossing a catch at slip to-day, just so as to make me look 
a fool in the eyes of those Third-form shavers at the nets,” 
said Smith. ” Clouted my head, because he said I looked 
cheeky in the playground,” said another. ” Told the 
Fifth Form that * Cedarhurst ’ was a home for kid-gloved 
muffs.” The prefects gasped I ” Said the prefects in 
other schools were not a sappy, soppy set of swanky owls,” 
blurted out Patey. 

But the worst was yet to come. Hopkins, a tall, thought¬ 
ful young man, with thick-rimmed glasses, running his 
hand through his hair, as he always did when deeply moved, 
provided the most damaging evidence of all against the 
luckless Bradley. ” What do you think the fellow said in 
class to-day, you chaps ? It was a history-lesson. * Let 
us suppose that the Germans emerge victorious from this 
conflict'—you know his precise way ? What we were to 
suppose, I don’t know, and I'm hanged if I care, but fancy 
asking Englishmen, and Cedarhurstians at that, to suppose 
such silly rot ! ” 

Nixon, the secretary, rose to read the minutes. Three 
definite charges were preferred against the Classical Master. 
They were put down in order of gravity, (i) He had 
insulted the Sixth Form, and treated them in a way cal¬ 
culated to compromise their dignity in the eyes of the 
Lower School. (2) He had spoken in slighting and con¬ 
temptuous tones of ” Cedarhurst.” (3) He had supposed, 
thereby revealing his lack of patriotism, grit, and courage, 
that the Germans could emerge victorious from any contest 
in which they found the might of Britain arrayed against 
them ! (This was before 1918. be it noted.) 

Suggestions were asked for ^s to what line of action, 
what plan of campaign, should be adopted. As in Ephesus 
of old, some said one thing, some another. Presently stood 
up Davies, a young giant well known on the cricket field, 
but usually conspicuously silent in debate. ” You chaps, 
leave it to me. I've got an idea ”—(a good-natured 
interruption of ” Where do you keep it, old man ? ”)— 
” never mind, I’ve got one this time, and a jolly good one. 
I move that the meeting be adjourned to the same hour 
on Friday night, while I work it out, and make inquiries, 
and then you’ll see.” 

Punctually at nine on Friday night, the Ten assembled. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read, and then 
Lowndes invited Davies to make his statement. An 
eleotric undercurrent of excitement surged through the 
room as the athlete arose. " Look here, you fellows, 
it’s simply Ai, it’s great, it's gorgeous, it’s spiflikating, 
it’s—-—I ” (” Here, draw it mild ! ” ” Come to the point ! ” 
” Spit it out! ” ” Get it off your chest! ” ” Order ! Order 1 ” 

26 
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• 

Never was financial statement by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer more eagerly awaited, on Budget night I)— 
" Well, then, to put it succinctly, it's a bit of all right! My 
plan is this. Bradley contemplates the possibility of a 
German invasion. Let's give him Germans, and all he wants 
of them. He goes for a walk every night after supper, along 
the cliff. You know the old shed by the Point ? Giles 
would rent it us for the night, for a consideration. I 
propose that we choose four of our number to do the job. 
Disguise and dress up as Germans; my pater will help 
us; he knows a theatrical chap who'll lend us the togs. 
I've consulted the pater by post, hence the adjournment 
since Wednesday night. The old boy's game, and I’ve 
sworn him to secrecy. He’ll send the rig-out in a tuck 
hamper. We shall want an old pistol, unloaded, of course. 
Two of the chaps must be able to patter off a few sentences 
in German jabber. Old Freeman's classes will have done 
some good in the world after all 1 Heavy moustaches 
d la Wilhelm, and a dark night, will complete the disguise. 

“ Old Bradley hardly knows a word of German, I 
happen to know, so a few ‘ Achs' and ‘ Zos,' in a gruff 
voice, will take him in. We fall upon him from behind, 
capture him , with the pistol at his head, and lock him up, 
bound and gagged, in the old shed. Blindfold him, too, 
so that he won't know where is, and march him up and 
down so that he'll think he's been marched miles across 
country. - He'll think it's the invasion right enough. And 
then throw him iiffto the shed. How's that, umpire ? " 
A breathless silence reigned. The audience was vastly 
impressed. " And what then, Davies ? " asked Hopkins. 
“ How does it eod ? " “ Oh, work it out so far, and it 

will end all right. The end will be 1 Exit Bradley,* and a 
vacancy on the Classical staff 1" 

A few moments' more conversation, a few details were 
discussed, and the plan was adopted, nem con . Davies, 
as chief conspirator, and originator of the scheme, was 
appointed generalissimo, and Lowndes, Nixon, and Smith 
were to assist him. A vote of confidence in the quartette 
was passed, and the meeting broke up. " Good old Davies, 
stunning fine chap," said Smith. " Where is the chucklenut 
who will say after this that taking wickets, or slogging 
boundaries, don't develop a beggar's cranium, just as well 
as Euripides or Calculus ? I don't see how the thing works 
out, any more than the plan of the Allies at present is 
clear, but Davies knows the one, just as Haig or Foch know 
the other. And here's one who will follow Davies to 
the death. 'Sappy, soppy, swanky owls,' indeed 1 Old 
Bradley didn't know that the prefects had a Napoleon 
in their midst, or I reckon he'd have been more sparing in 
his opprobrious and vituperative epithets I " (From which 
it will be gathered that Smith was by way of being an 
orator 1) 


II. 

N the following Tuesday evening, all unconscious 
that he was a marked man, Mr. Bradley indulged 
in his customary after-supper stroll. It was a 
dark, moonless night, well suited to the carrying 
out to a successful conclusion of the conspirators’ nefarious 
designs. As he wended his way, slowly and thoughtfully, 
pipe in mouth, down the drive of " Cedarhurst," and along 
the path leading to the cliff, four stalwart figures might 
have been observed creeping stealthily along in his wake, 
keeping close to the wall. They carried bundles in their 
aims, for as Nixon sagely observed—" Better not slip 
on those German togs till we are right out of the town. 
Might meet some Territorial Johnny, or prowling copper, 
which would be awkward I Spoil the whole show I " And 
so they pursued their quarry, with the intentness of Red 
Indians. 

Mr. Bradley was thinking deeply, as he walked along. 
His schemes for the amelioration of " Cedarhurst" seemed 
to be progressing but slowly. He was very young. This 
was his first scholastic appointment, and he had a long 
road to travel ere he reached the Headship of Eton or 


Marlborough. He thought of the letter sent to his mother, 
within forty-eight hours of his arrival at “ Cedarhurst." 

" This school is a very fine one, as far as the building goes, 
but the boys are a slack, undisciplined lot. I have not yet 
discovered that thirst after Sophocles, or that acquaintance 
with the speeches of Demosthenes, that I should have looked ' 
for in a school with such a tradition as this. However, 

I mean to change all that, and at the end of the five years, 
which I intend staying here, I think that Dr. Wynne will 
have good cause to thank me, and the school to remember 
the name of Bradley." 

Alas, for youthful dreams of greatness ! All ye who 
would reform the world, after your own pattern, attend 
and list I " Cedarhurst ” was, indeed, to remember the name 
of Bradley, but hardly in the way in which its owner 
intended. 

Bradley had reached the end of the cliff, some three- 
quarters of a mile from the school, and he was on 
the point of turning round, when his arms were roughly 
seized from behind, a bandage was placed over his eyes, 
and he felt the cold muzzle of a revolver pressed against 
his temple. The only glimpse that he caught of his assail¬ 
ants, in the almost complete darkness, ere the bandage 
obscured his vision entirely, showed him a hat, an attire, 
and a moustache, which undoubtedly synchronised with 
those shown in the " Daily Looking Glass" as worn by 
our foes. The Germans had cornel And he was their 
prisoner 1 ^ 

A horrible nausea overcame him, as he recalled the 
stories of fiendish barbarity which he had read and heard 
of. And he was powerless. How many were there of 
them ? He had caught sight of two, ere his sight was 
eclipsed, but there must be at least two more. Should he 
make a dash for it ? Should he land out with his feet, 
and chance gaining possession of his hands once more, and 
show them how an Englishman could fight ? He had always 
said that one Englishman was a match for four Germans. 
But yet—yet—what savage beasts the Germans werel 
What fiendish tortures they employed ! He was powerless 
in their grip, and if he remained quiet, and offered no 
resistance, perhaps they would not kill in cold blood. 
A cowardly resolve ? Nay, was not self-preservation the 
first law of life, and no one would ever know—above all, 
those little hornets at “Cedarhurst" would never know I 

All this time a rapid conversation had been proceeding, 
of which he heard only a few guttural sounds. An order 
was given, and hands were thrust into his pockets. They 
were searching him ! Ah well, they would find nothing of 
importance. Did they think that all Englishmen carried on 
their persons the key to all the strategic naval positions ? 
As one thing after another was dragged from its hiding-place, 
in coat and trousers, he heard the sharp utterance, " Ach," 
or " Zo," that greeted it. Once he almost smiled. From 
his waistcoat pocket they drew a folded paper. It was 
an imposition, written by Jones major, consisting of twenty 
" cubes." This they examined with minute care, and 
from the " Mein Gott " that greeted it, the foreigners 
evidently thought that the closely-written figures were 
the symbols of information so valuable as to be worthy 
of sending to the Kaiser forthwith I 

When their investigation was ended, he was hurried 
along, gagged now, as well as bound, in a direction which 
he could not determine. On and on they marched ; and 
at length a halt was made, and a rattle of keys was heard. 
A sound, as of a door being flung open, and then he was 
roughly pushed within, and the door slammed behind him. 
Bradley listened intently to the sound of retreating foot¬ 
steps, and then silence reigned. Of what nature was his 
prison ? He felt straw underfoot, but his arms being 
secured precluded him from making any investigation. 
Moving round, he kicked against the walls. Evidently 
wooden 1 He was in a hut of some sort. 

How far had the invasion proceeded ? Was England 
by now in the hands of the barbarians ? Would London 
be a heap of smoking ruins ? Would his beloved Oxford 
repeat the story of Louvain ? If only he could get his 
limbs free I He tugged and struggled. At last, after 
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long and strenuous efforts, he succeeded in freeing one hand ; 
the rest was a matter of moments. Both hands were free, 
the gag was removed from his mouth, the bandages from 
his eyes. He stretched himself painfully, and groped 
round in the darkness. Feeling his way bit by bit, at last 
his hand came in contact with what proved to be the 
knob of the door. Cautiously he turned it. To his 
astonishment, it yielded and opened ! What fools those 
Germans were ; they had forgotten to lock him in ! 

Very cautiously, he peered forth from his prison. All 
seemed quiet and peaceful. The dawn was 
just breaking, and in the east there showed a 
streak of pearl. Everything looked ghostly 
and unreal. Venturing forth he distinguished 
familiar objects. He was on the cliff not 
a mile from the school I His late prison 
had been the old shed, which he knew so 
well by sight ! What did it mean ? 

Slowly and fearfully, step by step, 
he wended his way in the direction of 
“ Cedarhurst." Everything just as 
usual! He made his way round to 
the little door used by the masters, 
let himself in quietly and went up¬ 
stairs. No trace of disturbance any¬ 
where. Ought he to go and rouse 
the sleepers, and warn them of 
their peril ? And yet — an 
awful, intolerable thought oc¬ 
curred to him I How was it, 
if the Germans had landed, 
that he alone should have been 
selected as their victim ? 

Should he keep his own part 
in the matter quiet, guard it 
from the public ear ? It did 
not redound greatly to his 
honour as an Englishman. 

Was not one Britisher a match 
for four Germans, any 
day in the week ? 

Slipping off his 
clothes, he got into 
bed, determined to 
keep the episode to 
himself, whatever 
came. Probably it 
was just an isolated 
aeroplane which had 
descended on the cliff 
in search of informa¬ 
tion, and, by now, 
was far away again 
over the North Sea. 


“ Mein Gott I " Bradley coloured ! “ Some young reptile 

indulging in feeble wit, I suppose. No clue in the hand¬ 
writing. Does he think it’s the first of April ? If I caught 
him, I’d make him smart ! ” But a horrible sickening 
thought was forming in his brain ! The very words 1 
How on earth-? Ah, excruciating idea ! 

His next class was a Greek one, with the Sixth Form. 
They received him with their usual air of polite tolerance, 
and got out their Homers. The passage happened to be 
the one describing the siege of Troy, with its wonderful 


III. 


41 His arms were roughly seized from behind, a bandage was placed over his eyes, and he felt the 
cold muzzle of a revolver pressed against his temple." {Seepage 402.) 


M R. BRAD¬ 
LEY found 

everything as usual at " Cedarhurst" next morn¬ 
ing. No hint in the morning papers of a German 
raid. The only change was a sort of restless excitement 
among the boys. Groups of urchins in playground and 
corridor standing whispering and sniggering ! Evidently 
some mischief was afoot ! 

Bradley’s first class that morning was a Scripture one. 
On the blackboard—(he saw through a corner of his eye)— 
was written: "Is one Englishman a match for four 
Germans ? ’’ He was too wise to appear to notice it. As 
he passed from the room at the end of the lesson, there 
was a titter, suppressed as he turned* round. In the hall 
he met Mr. Russell, the Science Master. " Hullo, Bradley, 
what's that on your gown ? " He pulled the folds of it 
towards him. A piece of paper bearing the words " Ach " 
and " Zo," then rows of figures, with the inscription: 


adventures, its passionate patriotism, its story of courageous 
heroism. They worked on steadily, and Mr. Bradley had 
no fault to find with them. The construing over, the 
master, following his usual custom, gave them a talk on 
what they had been reading. He applied the lesson to 
our own times. Patriotism now was as real a thing as 
patriotism then. Mr. Bradley could talk well. 

Presently Lowndes remarked innocently: " If you please, 
sir, is it your opinion that patriotism should take pre¬ 
cedence over self-preservation ? ’’ 

The master looked up sharply, but the face of Lowndes 
was as the face of a sphinx. Not a muscle of an eyelid 
moved in the room. " Certainly, Lowndes." 

" Thank you, sir—and you think that a man should 
prefer death to capture, should fight rather than submit, 
even against great odds ? " 
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“EXIT BRADLEY!” 


" Certainly, Lowndes/* 

** I quite agree with you, sir ! ’* 

Again the master looked up sharply, and again he met 
the gaze of a row of sphinxes. 

Out in the playground, a Third-form boy stopped him. 
44 Excuse me, sir, but you were talking the other day, you 
know, about what would happen if the Germans won/' 

44 Yes, yes, Harrison," replied Bradley irritably—it 
was curious how all the school seemed to be asking his 
advice this morning. 44 Well, what then ? " 

14 Should you fight, sir ? " asked the youngster, with 
shining eyes. 

Bradley smothered an exclamation. 44 What an asinine 
question, Harrison ! Every Englishman would fight." 

44 So I should have thought, sir. Thank you, sir." 
And the boy sauntered off. 

The last lesson that afternoon was an easy one for the 
Classical Master. For the only time in the week, he super¬ 
vised the First Form in English Composition. Tiny mites 
they were, but when he put the customary question to 
the top boy, 44 On what subject would the Form like to 
write this week ? " the instant reply was 44 Oh, the War," 
44 Yes, sir," 44 Oh please, sir." 


been it! And he had never suspected it! The fiendish 
ingenuity of the plot! The callous brutality ! Every 
detail worked out with meticulous care ! He'd go to 
Dr. Wynne ! The ringleaders should be expelled 1 But 
how could he prove it ? He couldn't prove it. He had 
only suspicion and intuition to go upon, and he knew 
that not one of the three hundred boys at 44 Cedarhurst" 
could be persuaded to speak. And to bring the matter 
up would mean increased ridicule. No, he was powerless, 
powerless in the hands of his enemies, just as he had thought 
himself powerless in the hands of his enemies the night 
before. Only, instead of being Germans, his enemies were 
now clean-minded, healthy English boys. 

* * * * 

After supper that night, a rap came at ’Dr. Wynne's 
study door. 

44 Come in. Ah, you, Bradley. Well, sit down. Now, 
what is it ? " 

44 I've come to place my resignation in your hands. 
Doctor, to take effect at the end of the term." 

44 A sudden decision, Bradley ? " 




44 Very well then, boys : get started 
who wants help, put up his hand." 

Instantly an inky hand shot up. 
Little Carrington could not be more 
than eight and a half. 

44 W T ell, Carrington ? " 

44 Please, sir, what’s a coward ? " 

" A rnu/arrl mu Kni* ”_-all CyCS 

were gravely nxed on 
him, the owners biting 
their pens — 44 You 
surely know what a 
coward is, don't you ?" 

44 No, sir, I don't 
know, but I thought 
you might be able to 
tell me ! " 

A very, very faint 
murmur of applause, 
instantly subdued, as 
Bradley glanced 
round. 44 Get on with 
your work, and don’t i 
ask stupid questions," 
the master roared, 
now thoroughly out of 
patience. 

As he did his 
44 duty " in the play¬ 
ground after tea, Mr. 

Bradley could not be 
blind—or deaf, rather 
—to the scraps of con¬ 
versation that reached 
him. 44 German aero¬ 
plane." 44 Four to 
one." 44 Fine chance 
for a fight." 44 Blue 
funk." 44 Teeth chattering.* 

A cold perspiration ran over 
him. They knew! They knew 
all about it! Those heartless, 
brainless little worms, whom he 
had bullied from the first hour 
of his arrival at 44 Cedarhurst. 

They knew of his disgrace I 
They knew he had played the 
coward. They were all talking 
of him ! They despised him ! 

But how could they know ? 

All at once a light broke in 
upon him. Fool not to have 
thought of K before ! Yes, of 


quietly. Any boy 


44 Yes, and no, sir. I've felt for some time that I am 
unpopular here, and I think, perhaps, I am acting wisely." 
44 Perhaps you are, Bradley, perhaps you are," said 
the doctor. “A head-master sees most things, and I've 
seen for some time that you are—well, shall we say 
a trifle out of touch with these lads of mine ? It’s a 
mistake so many young masters make. Severity and 

sympathy; discipline 
and tact, these must 
go hand in hand. I 
shall miss you. I 
shall miss your clas¬ 
sical knowledge, but 
your time has not 
been wasted here. 
You will go to your 
next place with an 
increased experience, 
having learned the 
old lesson, as true 
of boys as men, that 
4 Britons never will 
be slaves ! * Forgive 
my plain speaking, 
my boy; I was teach¬ 
ing boys before you 
left the nursery. 
Good night, and 
good luck to you." 


And so Bradley 
parsed from “ Cedar¬ 
hurst," a wiser and a 
sadder man. Were 
the boys sorry for 
the part they had 
played ? Perhaps so, 
for boys are ever 
generous to a fallen 
foe. He is remem¬ 
bered in the school 
to this day, as he 
hoped to be, but his 
fame owes its im¬ 
mortality, not to his 
knowledge of Greek 
verse, not to the 
ease with which he 
could construct 
Latin pentameters, 
but to his unfor¬ 
tunate remark— 44 If 
the Germans con- 


course l Yes, that must have 


quered England ! ** 


“ 4 Should you fight, sir ? * asked the youngster.' 
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T HE stamps of what has conveniently come to be known 
as the New Europe include specimens of all kinds. 
Some of them are undoubtedly of first-class excellence, 
many are good, plenty are indifferent, and a few are 
positively contemptible. Amongst the most interesting of 
these stamps must be classed the Ukraine Tridents, reference 
to which was made in the last ** Corner.” Without doubt, the 
attention of philatelists at large was first pointedly directed 
to these stamps by the publication in ” Stamp Collecting ” 
of an exhaustive reference list of varieties of the Tridents, 
materially assisted by illustrations supplied by Messrs. Bright 
and Son. For the benefit of Cornerites these illustrations are 
reproduced herewith, and are well worth 
studying. 

Says our contemporary above referred to :— 

” The stamps of the Ukraine can hardly 
be classified as armistice stamps, as they first 
appeared in June 1918, and are the products 
of the Russian Revolution. The Trident over¬ 
prints first appeared in August. At that time 
there was little or no communication between 
the Ukraine and Allied countries. The Ger¬ 
mans had, however, a considerable amount of 
■control over the country. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that their philatelists are in possession of a great deal of infor¬ 
mation regarding these stamps which has not yet been published 
in Allied countries.” 

There is no doubt whatever that he is a wise collector who 
gets hold of as many of these new Continental issues as he can. 
I make that remark advisedly, because I have observed that 
not a few boys are fighting rather shy of these stamps. Of 

course, many of the 
stamps in question 
are rare, and most 
fellows not possessed 
of long purses will 
never have a chance 
of owning them. 
Others of these 
stamps, though, are 
by no means so scarce, 
yet I have met with 

(Enlarged) b °y s who seem to 

evince but little 
interest in them. One young gentleman, by way of apology 
for his seemingly unaccountable indifference to them, explained 
that ” these new countries have such crack-jaw names ! ” 

The twelve stamps illustrated are as follows :— 

Ivory Coast, 10 -f £ c., Red Cross, rose and orange-red. 
Concerning this stamp I find the following information given 
in Derek Ingram's useful half-crown handbook entitled 
** Postage Stamps of the Red Cross.” Under the heading of 
*' Ivory Coast ” it says :— 

“ The 10 c. value of the pictorial series of 1913 was, in April 
1915, issued as a Red Cross stamp, bearing the customary 
■overprint, impressed at the Government Printing Establishment, 
Paris. The surcharge was in carmine, and one sheet (only) is 


raw 


said to have received a double overprint, one impression being 
at the left of each stamp, just above the tablet of value, and 
the other on the bank of the river, which forms the principal part 
of the design. It is certainly extraordinary that an entire sheet 
of such a freak variety should have escaped the scrutiny of the 
officials at the Boulevard Brune Bureau, where great vigilance is 
usually exercised in connection with the production of Red 
Cross stamps for the various French colonies. The quantity 
overprinted was 104,250, part of the supply being on a chalk- 
surfaced paper.” This French colony of the Ivory Coast is in 
West Africa, between Liberia and the English colony of the 
Gold Coast. 

Finland.—10 penni, rose; 25 penni, blue. 

After one hundred years of thraldom under 
the Russian yoke, Finland declared her in¬ 
dependence in December 1917. To mark that 
momentous occasion, new postage stamps were 
issued, these being designed by Eliel Saarinen, 
an eminent Finnish architect. The device is 

that of the heraldic arms of _ 

Finland, consisting of a lion £ 

trampling upon a sword, * 

which weapon, according to \ 

popular tradition, is the sabre of the Russian j 

Cossacks. 

It will be noticed that the frame¬ 
opening of the 10 p. stamp is panel- 
shaped, while that of the 25 p. is oval. I 1 
These panel-shaped Finnish stamps are of 
what is known as the Vasa issue. At one time during 1918 
the district of Vasa, on the Gulf of Bothnia, was cut off 
from the Finnish seat of Government at Helsingfors, and it 
then produced this series of stamps on its own account. 
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The Tridents of Ukraine. 
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All these stamps are worth having, and here is a list of them for 
your guidance. 


Helsingfors issue :— 
5 penni, blue, 
io „ red. 

20 ,, yellow 

25 „ blue. 

40 „ violet. 

Vasa issue :— 

5 penni, green. 

10 „ rose. ' 

30 „ grey- 

blue. 


50 penni, bistre. 

1 mark, grey and rose. 

5 
10 


grey and violet, 
grey and bistre. 


astounding proposal was made that this colony should be 
offered to a certain foreign, but friendly, power of our own kith 
and kin. The mere suggestion of such a happening stimulated 
interest in these stamps and tended to send up values. Which 
inclines towards pointing the moral that all sorts of events, 
both political and otherwise, may have the effect of causing 
one's collection to appreciate in value. 

Grenada.— id., red, " war tax ” in black. 

As you see, I am still showing you “ War Stamps ” now and 


40 

50 


violet. 

brown. 



70 penni, brown. 

1 mark, carmine 
and black. 
5 ,, violet and 

black. 


United States.—Parcel Post, 20 cents, rose. 

This stamp is of a notable design that is sufficiently indicated 
by the description printed upon the stamp, namely “ Aeroplane 
Carrying Mail.” Undoubtedly the Americans have made a 
success of their air mail service, thereby flouting the critics who 
had declared that it would prove to be only a seven days* 
wonder. It was last June that the U.S. Postal Air Service 
celebrated its first anniversary, on which occasion v the same six 
'planes with which the service was inaugurated flew between 
New York and Washington, equipped with the same engines. 
At that time several of the machines had established a record 
of 200 flying hours. In the twelve months each 
machine flew 14,000 miles, and the service had 
transported by air a grand total of 200,000 pounds 
of mail, equivalent to about 8,000,000 letters. 

At the time of its being issued, the special 24 cents 
red and blue aerial stamp of the first United States 
airline was illustrated in the “Corner.” Before 
long the charge was reduced, and a 16 cents green 
stamp of the same design was issued. That was fol¬ 
lowed by a further decrease to 6 cents, with an orange 
stamp, and the service has proved so satisfactory 
in working and so popular with the public that, at 
the time of writing, endeavours are being made to 
arrange that “ airlines” shall be run at the ordinary postal rates. 

Esthonia.—15 penni, red. Imperforate, on thin paper, 
inscribed ” Eesti Vabariik.” 

Cook Islands.— id., type-printed; 2 \d., green, ” Queen 
Makea ” ; \d., emerald, ” Bird type.” 

The King George stamps, overprinted with the name ” Raro¬ 
tonga,” one of which was recently shown in the “ Corner,” have 
superseded the former Cook Islands stamps, which are now 
obsolete. Here you see one of the very peculiar type-set 
stamps of 1892, which arc to be found printed both on white 


again. Truth to 
these is well main- 
on, and any number 
are running two 
album for ordinary 
album of the collec- 
album containing 
To my mind that is 
and the arrangement 
convenient and 



tell, the interest in 
tained as time goes 
of young collectors 
albums, a larger 
issues, the usual 
tor, and a smaller 
only war stamps, 
a very good plan, 
is certainly both 
interesting*. 

Figure of Liberty. 



Portugal— 1919, 4 c., yellow green, 1 

Stamps bearing this same design, and overprinted " Taxa de 
Guerra ” (War Tax) were issued for postal use in the Portuguese 
colonies. Although no Red Cross stamps were issued by the 
Portuguese Government for use in that country, there was a 
stamp of the Sociedade Portugueza da Cruz Vermelha (Portu¬ 
guese Red Cross Society) bearing those words and the Red 
Cross emblem in a shield. This stamp is in carmine and black, 
and overprinted in green ; it was used on correspondence posted 
in concentration camps and for the letters of the Central Red 
Cross Committee. 

Every stamp collector who is worthy of the 
name arranges the stamps in his album with 
the aid of a catalogue. If you have a catalogue 
that is perhaps two or three seasons old, and 
do not wish to go to the expense of a new one, 
there is an alternative plan that succeeds well. 
You can cheaply purchase one of the small 
catalogues of war stamps and other recent 
issues, when the information contained therein, 
linked on to that provided by your larger 
catalogue, will bring you practically right up-to- 
date. 

Two of these useful publications deserve to be specially 
referred to. One is Bright & Son’s priced ” Catalogue of 
War and Armistice Stamps,” eighth edition, which, contain¬ 
ing nearly 200 new illustrations, is sent for one shilling, post 
free. And there is the historical catalogue of the “ Stamps 
of the New Europe,” 9 d. net, post free, iojrf., of Fred. J. 
Melville, Ltd. 

Now and again one hears a young philatelist declare that he 
is going to specialise in the stamps of this or that country, 
which means that instead of devoting his attention to the wide 


and yellowish paper, 
stamps there are 
2 \d., blue ; and 10 d., 
value of the last 
shillings. Our id. 
in black. Queen 
died in 1911 at the 
Cook Islands are 
the South Pacific 
Zealand and Tahiti, 
to-day attaches to 



Of these queer 
also the 1 \d., lilac ; 
red, the catalogue 
named being ten 
specimen is printed 
Makea Takau Ariki 
age of 72. 

a group of islands in 
Ocean, between New 
Very special interest 
all these islands, 



partially as thereto- 
intending to select a 
particular countries, 
less time and care 
will investigate the 
and delve d eep 
type, shade, paper, 
perforations and so 
way to become a 


which, rich with prolific tropic plant life, are now being 
energetically developed by British money, muscle and brain. 

Penrhyn Island.— i\d., on New Zealand, orange brown, over¬ 
print in red. There is a variety of this stamp having wide 
space between the two words of the overprint. 


British Guiana.— 2d., red. 


iu black. ” King George 


and ship.” 

You may remember that towards the close of last year the 


world of stamps im- 
fore, he is, instead, 
particular country, or 
and to give much 
to any other. He 
matter thoroughly, 
into all questions of 
watermark, gum, 
forth. Which is the 
stamp specialist. 

Whether the game of specialising is worth the trouble en¬ 
tailed in playing at it, is a question that must be left to 
individual choice in answering. Of two boys equally fond 
of stamps you may find that one is just as zealous a general 
collector as the other is keen on the hobby of specialising. 
My own advice to the young collector is to leave varieties 
alone until such time as, having accumulated a large stamp 
collection, specimens become more and more difficult of 
acquisition. To pay attention to varieties will then much 
widen his scope. 
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The Scarabaeus of Serophis. 

Being the Authentic Account of Professor Miles Unthank of the Search for the 
Sarcophagus of Serophis, and the Theft of the Mystic Scarab; 
formerly in the British Museum. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON, 

Author of “ The Mystery of Ah Jim,” “ Submarine U 93,” " The Race Round the World.’* eta. 

(Illustrated by George Soper.) 


CHAPTER XXV. 


HOW QUEEN SERISIS PRAYED. 



URING those eventful days, 
one lost all sense of time. 
So much happened, and our 
lives were in such constant 
danger, that there was no 
time to consider one’s per¬ 
sonal wants. We ate when 
we were hungry and had a 
few minutes to spare. We 
slept from sheer exhaustion, 
when we were too tired to 
remain awake. 

I believe it was still night, 
when Bakni gathered together 
his warriors, with the exception of those who had been 
posted as sentries in various parts of the palace. He told 
his men that he proposed to embark on an enterprise that 
was perilous. Though he did not explain the details of 
the suggested counter-attack, he made it perfectly clear 
to his audience that there was a possibility that not one 
of those who accompanied him would return alive. For 
all that, when he called for volunteers, there was not one 
of his men who did not offer to follow his captain. 

" It is as I thought, H said Bakni, turning to Ahmosou 
and myself, who stood near at hand. “ In nothing is 
the Qlieen more fortunate than in the possession of such 
heroes to guard the Throne.’* 

He wanted no more than fifty men for his purpose. He 
therefore walked slowly down the ranks, now and again 
touching a man, who at once stepped forward, turning 
about, so that he faced his comrades. 

Thu party was marched into the hall of the Palace, 
where the men found themselves before the Queen, who 
was attended by Captain Crouch and Mr. Wang, each 
wearing his mask. 

It must be understood that the men of the Royal Body¬ 
guard still believed that my companions were reincar¬ 
nations of the ancient Egyptian gods. I had suggested 
to the High Priest that they should be told the truth ; 
but both Ahmosou and the Queen assured me that such 


a policy would- be fatal to our interests. The deception 
must continue. 

Both in the rebel and the loyal ranks, the men believed 
that the gods of their ancestors had descended upon earth, 
to become partisans in a mortal, earthly struggle. In the 
minds of these superstitious people, there was nothing 
so wonderful in this. One has but to carry one's memory 
to the siege of Troy, when the pagan gods of Olympus 
openly sided with Trojan or with Greek ; and similar 
legends exist in the early history of Ancient Egypt. 
Indeed, in the fierce conflict that continued within the 
palace walls, the men believed that they were fighting, 
not so much for Queen Serisis or the rebel captain, Nouhri, 
as for Horus, or the gods Anubis and Thot. 

Therefore, when the picked men saw that Anubis himself 
was about to accompany them upon their forlorn hope, 
they were at once encouraged. For who was more likely 
to preserve their lives than the Master of Death himself ? 

I accompanied the party into the vaults beneath the 
palace ; and a very wonderful place it was, reminding me 
of the famous Labyrinth, which I myself had visited. We 
were conducted by one of the palace slaves, who carried 
a lighted torch, and who led us from one chamber into 
another, until we grew dazed in bewilderment. I noticed 
the extraordinary thickness of the walls, which in some 
cases was as much as six feet, the palace having been 
built on singularly firm foundations. 

We came, at last, into a great shallow chamber, that 
must have been quite five thousand square feet in area 
the ceiling of which was so low that a tall man had no need 
to stand on tiptoe in order to touch it with his finger-tips. 
I am no architect, but it seemed remarkable to me that 
this roof was unsupported by pillars. 

The attendant with the torch paused before a carved 
image upon the wall—a representation of one of the Sitting 
Scribes, similar in every detail to the images that flanked 
the great road that led from Mituni-Harpi to the desert. 

Bakni himself came forward. I think he must have 
touched a spring of some sort; for immediately the stone 
image revolved upon a central vertical axis. And there 
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before us was a gap in the wall, beyond which we could see 
a few stone steps, leading down into the darkness of what 
was evidently a subterranean passage. 

Here Bakni bade me adieu, raising a hand in salutation, 
and lowering it to a knee. Without a word, he descended 
the steps and was almost at once lost to view. ' 

He was followed by his men in single file. As they 
passed me in the torchlight, I looked into their rugged, 
weather-beaten faces. And I could see no sign of hesitation 
or of fear. They knew not where they were going, except 
that they had been led to understand that the chance 
of life was small. They asked no questions. They were 
content to follow the commander in whom they trusted. 
I marvelled at these men, and honoured them. It makes 
me sad to think that so many of their comrades laid down 
their lives for the 
Queen. 

When the last man 
was gone, I found 
myself alone in the 
great chamber with 
Captain Crouch and 
the slave attendant. 

Crouch turned to me 
quickly, and grasped 
me by a hand, which 
he pressed. I have 
often thought of that 
action, and I cannot 
help thinking that he 
must have borne to¬ 
wards me some slight 
feeling of affection. 

If that were so, this 
was certainly the sole 
occasion on which he 
showed it. 

He leaned towards me, so that his jackal-headed mask— 
which was the hideous mask of an hyena—almost touched 
my face. 

” Good-bye, Professor,” he whispered. “ If we both 
fail to come out of this business alive, it won't matter very 
much. We have none of us wives or kiddies—I sometimes 
wish I had. There was a time,” he added, ” when I lived 
in Pimlico, when I used to carry about with me a bag of 
sweets, to give to children in the Green Park.” 

I smiled. For, to me, those days seemed very long ago. 

” I used to do the‘same thing myself,” I confessed. 

Crouch laughed aloud. The attendant looked at him 
sharply. He had not thought to hear Anubis laugh. 

” We are all tarred with the same brush,” said Captain 
Crouch. ” Old bachelors are all the same.” 

And at that, without another word, he dived into the 
darkness of the passage. And I heard him hobbling on 
his cork foot, making haste to overtake his comrades. 

I listened until his footsteps had died away in the 
distance. Then I turned to the attendant. 

" You are to remain here ? ” I asked him, in his own 
language. 

The man nodded. ” That is so,” said he. ” The door 
is to remain open. A party of men are coming here to 
guard it.” 

” Then how am I to return ? ” I asked in some alarm. 
For I had a morbid dread of being lost in the labyrinth 
through which we had passed. 

” You can take my torch,” said the man. ” I do not fear 
being left alone in the dark. I am not a child, and I must 
keep watch by the open door. Take the torch, and keep 
your eyes upon the ground. You will see our footmarks 
in the dust.” 

I saw that the man despised me, but I cared nothing for 
that. I had no liking for the silence, the gloomy vastness 
of this great subterranean maze. I preferred to return 
without delay to the palace, even though I must take my 
place in the thickest of the fighting. 

I took the torch from his hand, and soon found that 
his instructions were easy to follow. The dust of centuries 


lay upon the floor, and, in this, our foot-marks were almost 
as plain as though it had been snow. I crossed the great 
hall and entered one after the other of the chambers that 
lay beyond. On the way, I was frightened out of my wits, 
by coming on a sudden upon a party of men, whom I found 
to be the guard, proceeding to the opened doorway of the 
passage. Their leader took me for an enemy, for he seized 
me roughly by the throat, and for a moment I trembled 
for my life. Fortunately I was able to explain who I was, 
and I was allowed to pass with many humble apologies; 
for it was known that I had found favour in the eyes of the 
Queen. 

When I came forth into the palace, I was surprised to 
find that it was daylight. I had lost—as I have said—all 
sense of time. It surprised me also to find that absolute 

silence reigned with¬ 
in the palace walls. 
I had thought that, 
by now, the fighting 
would have begun 
again. 

I repaired at once 
to the Queen's apart¬ 
ments, where I found 
both Ahmosou and 
Mr. Wang. 

” They have not 
attacked ? ” I asked. 

Ahmosou, the High 
Priest, shook his head. 
” Not yet,” said he. 
” The blow may fall at 
any moment. Nouhri 
musters his warriors 
in the outer court¬ 
yard. So far as we 
can ascertain, simul¬ 
taneous attacks are to be launched on all four sides of the 
palace. But there is no question that the main attack 
will be directed through the breach.” 

Bakni had handed over the command of his men to his 
lieutenant, in whom he had perfect trust. The men of the 
Bodyguard who remained were divided into four parties 
to resist each separate attack. But, in order to give the 
reader a proper understanding of the desperate conflict that 
ensued, it is first necessary to explain, in as few words as 
possible, the plan upon which the palace of Queen Serisis 
had been built. 

The palace was situated upon the right bank of the 
river. Between the river bank and the main entrance in 
the outer wall was the great flight of steps, upon which 
we had first set eyes upon the Queen, on our arrival in the 
city. Within this entrance was the garden, that lay 
between the palace itself and the outer walls upon the 
north, east, and west. Upon the southern side, the royal 
residence had been built on to the outer wall. 

It was this side, therefore, that was the strongest; for 
the palace itself was on the very summit of the hill. On 
the south, the two walls, standing practically one above 
the other, were so high that no scaling ladders were long 
enough to reach the top. 

The rebels had already forced their way through the 
main outer entrance, and had crossed the garden, ftrhich 
was already in their possession. The breach had been 
made in the front of the building, a little to the left of the 
entrance, which led into the great hall, on either side of 
which were several smaller rooms. 

At the end of the hall was a flight of marble steps, at the 
head of which were the ante-chamber, the throne-room 
and the Queen's private apartments. There was no other 
way of getting to the second story than by means of the 
marble staircase. 

Knowing that the breach might be forced and our 
warriors driven back across the hall, we had taken the 
precaution of erecting a strong barricade across the head 
of the stairs. This barricade was constructed of linen 
sand-bags, filled with earth from the garden. The width of 



XX.—British submarine, K class. (This latest type is driven by steam for surface cruising. The 
two small funnels can be lowered for cruising under water; erectric motors are then used in the usual 
way. Length, 340 feet; surface speed, above 24 knots per hour.) 
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the staircase was sufficient to permit about fifteen men 
to fight abreast. There was no means of out-flanking 
this position, as I have explained. And moreover, it 
could not be possible to set fire to the palace, since the 
building was constructed almost wholly of stone. It 
should therefore be clear to the reader that if the central 
hall fell into the hands of the enemy, we could retire to 
an exceptionally strong position, where we could make a 
last desperate stand, and where Nouhri’s numbers would 
avail him nothing. 

For several hours—I cannot say how long—we awaited 
the attack. I was certainly very fatigued after the exer¬ 
tions of the previous day.* The Queen herself persuaded 
me to eat a little food. After I had done so, I felt inclined 
to sleep, and though the heat was now excessive, I found a 
cool and shady place, in one of the upper chambers, and 
throwing myself down upon a mattress, instantly fell asleep. 

I could not have slept for long. I remember that I 
awoke quite suddenly, and. sitting up, beheld Queen Serisis 
herself, standing by the window. 

I rose to my feet and saluted her. She turned the 
moment she heard me move, and motioned me to her side. 

" I fear that I have awakened thee," she said. " I ask 
to be forgiven. The truth is, O Thothmes, 

I wish to speak to thee. Thou knowest 
many languages, and thou art wise. And, 
for all I know, my days are numbered." 

She was looking out of the window 
and I followed the direction of her 
eyes. Below us lay the great city— 
the houses clustered to¬ 
gether— their flat white 
roofs dazzling in the sun¬ 
shine. We could see 
people like ants, moving 
in the streets. The mar¬ 
ket-place was crowded. 

Peasants were selling their 
merchandise. It appeared 
to me that the stream of 
life in the city ran its 
normal course, though the 
throne of Mituni-Harpi 
trembled in the balance, 
and there was revolution 
in the land. 

" I am thinking, O 
Thothmes," she continued, 

" that kings and queens 
are not of such magnifi 
cent importance as some 
would ask us to believe. 

My father, and my father’s 
fathers, have ruled over 
these people for centuries 
on end. Some of them 


have been great monarchs, who dearly loved their subjects. 
All the glories of Mituni-Harpi, all the wonders of Ancient 
Egypt, lie here before you. And they are here, because 
of the greatness of the Theban monarchs. And yet, what 
do these people care ? What is it to them, so long as they 
can buy and sell their goods ? " 

I saw that the heart of this young Queen was very heavy. 
Yet, I could find no words to comfort her. 

" O Queen," said I, "in the country where I come from 
we worship a great God, in Whom those who are in' trouble 
can find solace gind contentment." 

She turned to me with eager eyes, and made, in 
all simplicity, a request that almost took away* my 
breath. 

" Tell me," said she, " tell me of your God." 

*" O Queen," said I, " would that I had time to tell thee 
all I know! Just now, I would ask thee to believe but 
one thing only : there is one God, all-powerful and all- 
knowing. It is He Who. all thy life, has told thee what 
is right and what is wrong. The voice of conscience is the 
voice of that God. Be just and honourable and charitable, 
and when death comes, this God will find no fault in thee, 
because thy life was lived in ignorance of the Truth." 

" To this God," she 
asked me, " can’st thou 
pray ? " 

I told her that even she 
could pray—if she did so 
from out of her heart. 

And here a marvellous 
and * strange thing took 
place. This youthful 
Queen of an ancient world 
clasped her hands, as I 
showed her how to do, 
and went down upon her 
knees. And taking the 
words of her prayer from 
my lips, she, who had 
worshipped Osiris and 
Amen and Ra, prayed to 
the God of the Christian 
World to be delivered 
from out of the hands of 
her enemies. 

And then, as we prayed 
there together in the pal¬ 
ace, with the great city at 
our feet, and the moun¬ 
tains in the distance, there 
came a loud cheer from 
somewhere in the gardens, 
followed by a great clash 
of arms. And we knew 
that the final stage of the 
conflict had begun. 



‘ He leaned towards me. * Good-bye, Professor/ he whispered." 
{See page 408.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LAST STAND OF THE ROYAL BODYGUARD. 


\ T the very outset, it was evident that, cost what it 
might, Nouhri intended to force an entrance into 
I V the palace itself. The attack was conducted 
with foresight and carried out with a desperate 
courage the like of which I have never heard of. Successive 
ranks of the enemy hurled themselves into the breach, 
like waves beating upon a shore, only to be driven back 
by the Royal Bodyguard, who stood firm to a man. 

Simultaneously, attacks were taking place upon the e^st 
and west sides of the palace ; but, without great difficulty, 
these were held in check. The main assault was un¬ 
doubtedly that delivered to the right of the front entrance, 
where the breach had been made in the wall. 

Nouhri was, of course, well acquainted with the interior 
of the palace. He knew that, if he gained the central 


hall, the whole of the ground-floor would be his, and the 
defenders would have no option but surrender, or else to 
retreat to the upper storey by means of the marble staircase. 

Mr. Wang, wearing his Ibis-headed mask, fought in the 
ranks of the men of the Bodyguard who defended the 
breach. Line after line of the enemy charged across the 
garden ; and several of these attacks were led by Mac- 
Andrew in person, who—to give him his duo—displayed 
the most magnificent courage. 

How the man was not killed a hundred times, it is 
difficult to say. Mr. Wang's revolver was seldom silent; 
and not only w r as the great detective a fine shot, but time 
and again he singled out MacAndrew. 

In the midst of this carnage, Horus lived, as Thot lived. 
It seemed that each was indeed immortal, that they were 
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able to defy death. The Bodyguard suffered severely, 
but the casualties upon the rebel side were considerable. 
The defenders were, to some extent, covered by the rough 
barricade which during the night they had erected across 
the breach. On the other hand, those who attacked were 
obliged to cross the garden, where they were shot down, 
one after the other, by the arrows of Bakni’s men and the 
bullets fired by Mr. Wang. 

Sometimes the enemy gained the breach, and then both 
sides were locked together in a fierce and deadly embrace— 
a swaying mass of savage, frenzied men, shouting hoarsely to 
one another, struggling at such close quarters that many 
even threw away their arms and fought with their bare 
hands, seizing one another by the throat. The narrow breach 
was choked. Those who were wounded were trampled under 
foot. No quarter was asked, and none was given. 

I cannot say that I took any part in this deadly conflict. 
I have no physical strength. This was a battle of Titans ; 
and had I thrown myself into the midst of it, there is little 
doubt that I should have been crushed in the press, and 
the breath of life driven out of my body. 

It was my lot, for the greater part of this terrible morning, 
to remain by the side of the Queen, coifiing and going 
continually between the Throne Room and the hall, bringing 
her tidings of how the conflict went. 

The tide turned when MacAndrew himself succeeded in 
passing the barricade. By means of his revolver he cleared 
a way for himself. Several of his followers were close upon 
his heels ; and before more men could be brought up from 
another part of the palace, a hand-to-hand struggle was 
taking place in the hall itself. 

I have little doubt that MacAndrew would have been 
driven forth, had Nouhri and Psaro not been biding their 
time, at the main gate of the palace, with a strong force 
of reserves. Seeing that the breach was all but gained, 
Nouhri brought these reserves into action in the nick of 
time. With a loud cheer they charged across the garden. 


and succeeded in reaching the barricade with the loss of 
very few men. 

By reason of their numbers, and by sheer weight, they 
burst through, as a flood breaks down a dam. Mr. Wang 
and those with him were swept backward into the centre 
of the hall, where, once more, they endeavoured to hold 
their ground. 

The order to retire was given by Bakni’s lieutenant. The 
soldiers of the Bodyguard who -were holding the southern, 
eastern and western sides of the palace were hurried back 
to the marble staircase. Had they been allowed to remain 
where they were, every one of them would have been cut off. 
For—as I have explained—there was no other means of 
access to the upper storey, except by way of the stairs. 

For five minutes, the fight raged in the hall itself. The 
great chamber echoed the loud shouts of men, the rattle 
of arms on shield and buckler, the groans of the wounded. 
Nouhri and Psaro, as well as Horus himself, were now in 
the very forefront of the fighting. 

MacAndrew was clearly visible from the head of the 
staircase, whence I looked down upon the conflict. His 
hawk-headed mask was to be seen moving to and fro, well 
above the helmets of the soldiers. Nouhri, in his golden 
armour, was equally conspicuous, directing the fighting, 
now and again taking himself an active part in the struggle. 
I noticed with surprise that he was laughing. Doubtless 
he felt assured that victory was already his. 

Acting under orders, the Royal Bodyguard fell back, 
step by step, ascending the marble steps. Mr. Wang was 
one of the last to retire. It was his revolver that, to a large 
extent, covered the retreat. 

It will be remembered that there was a barricade at the 
stairhead ; and it was behind this that the Royal Body¬ 
guard formed up, to make their last stand to save the life 
of the Queen. It was, indeed, the eleventh hour. The 
defenders were terribly reduced in numbers. Not more 
than a handful remained. 
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About fifteen of these men took their places, side by side, 
behind the sand-bags, ready to resist the onslaught of the 
enemy. The remainder were gathered together in the 
ante-chamber, at the head of the stairs, each man prepared 
to take the place of the first casualty that occurred. 

I will not endeavour to describe the scene that followed. 
The uproar was deafening. The slaughter was sickening, 
for the rebels were so closely packed in the hall that it 
was impossible for every arrow discharged from the head 
of the stairs not to find a mark. 

It was Psaro who was the first to attempt to ascend the 
staircase. He was permitted to approach within five or 
six steps of the barricade, when Mr. Wang’s revolver spoke, 
and the man letr out a screech, pitched forward upon his 
face, and then his lifeless body went tumbling like a log 
to the very foot of the stairs. 

There was no lack of men brave enough to follow him. 
They came first one at a time, then in driblets, and finally 
a stream of warriors charged up the staircase. 

They were swept down as com is cut with a sickle. But 
those below in the hall, who stood iirequal danger, pressed 
forward over the fallen bodies of their comrades, so that, 
once again, the fight became a hand-to-hand affair, men 
striking fiercely at one another across the sand-bags of the 
barricade. 

At this period of the struggle, the Queen herself was in 
constant danger. She, and some of the ladies of the 
court, attended to the wounded men in the centre of the 
ante-chamber, for w'e had many such, whilst the arrows 
that passed high above the barricade were ricochetting 
off the ceiling, from which the plaster fell like snow. 

At the barricade, Mr. Wang was bearing the brunt of 
the whole affair. He seemed to bear a charmed life. 
Suddenly he fell back from the ranks, and his f place was 
taken by a soldier. 

As he came towards me, I asked him if he were wounded. 

“ Wounded I ** he cried. “It is worse than that. I 
have no more ammunition/* 

I realised at once what a misfortune this was. MacAndrew 
had not been firing for some time and there is little 
doubt that he, too, had exhausted the small stock of 
cartridges he had taken with him to the Temple. It was 
by reason of his revolver that Mr. Wang had been able to 
hold the barricade for so long. 

“ How much longer can we hold out ? *’ I asked him. 

Mr. Wang shrugged his shoulders. 

“ A few minutes at the most/* said he. “ By sheer 
weight of numbers they may break through at any moment.** 

Even as he spoke, MacAndrew hurled himself up the 
stairs at the head of another body of men. Whenever he 
led, there were always many who were willing to follow. 
Beyond a doubt, they believed that this man was Horus,' 
son of Osiris, the great god of the Nile. He was now 
fighting with a huge, double-handed sword, with which 


he struck right and left, shouting continually like a mad¬ 
man, in the very midst of the conflict. Mad he certainly 
was. I believe that the man was striving for one single 
thing—to gain possession of the scarab in order that once 
again he might enter into the Tomb of Serophis and lay 
hands upon the Treasure. 

Before his sudden and furious onslaught, the men at the 
barricade fell back, and a moment later the sand-bags were 
hurled to the ground. A brisk counter-attack, with the 
idea of beating them back, failed, and the Queen herself 
had barely time to seek safety in the Throne Room, before 
the rebels, cheering for their victory, thronged the ante¬ 
chamber. 

And now, for the first time during the day, there was a 
breathing space for us all. I found myself in the Throne 
Room with the Queen and the High Priest and Mr. Wang. 
There remained with us not more than forty men of the 
Royal Bodyguard. Nouhri must have had hundreds 
within the palace walls. 

The Queen’s face was very white. She spoke to none of 
us. Without any haste, and with the graceful dignity 
that was hers, she ascended the steps of her throne and 
seated herself upright, with head held high. 

Upon her forehead she was wearing the bejewelled 
snake’s head that had been worn of old by the Pharaohs 
and Cleopatra. I looked at her face, and found that it 
had not lost anything of its former beauty ; but her lips 
were tight pressed together, as in determination. It was 
borne in upon me that this girl was resolved to meet her 
fate, seated upon the throne that had been occupied by 
her ancestors for century upon century ; that she preferred 
death to dishonour, and was prepared to die like a Queen. 

Through the arched doorway we could see Nouhri and 
his followers. The Captain of the Host approached, with 
the god Horus close upon his heels. As he passed the 
threshold of the Throne Room, the few remaining men of 
the Bodyguard ranged themselves in front of the Queen, 
where they stood shoulder to shoulder, prepared to resist 
to the last. 

“ Serisis,** cried Nouhri. “ Surrender the throne of 
Mituni-Harpi to one who is both bold enough to take it 
and strong enough to hold it.** 

And, at the very moment that these words left his lips, 
there came from the hall below a sudden crash, which was 
like that of an explosion. At the same time there was a 
yell, a savage cheer, a loud cry of alarm from many men who 
realised that they were caught like so many rats in zt trap. 

Then I heard, in rapid succession, the sharp reports of a 
revolver. And after that, for the fraction of a second, 
there was silence. During that brief silence a voice rang 
out—a voice that I recognised at once. 

“ Into the thick of them ! Let them have it from the 
shoulder! ** 

It was the voice of Captain Crouch. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

HOW NOUHRI MARCHED TO HIS DEATH. 


PTAIN CROUCH was a man 
who was liable to be carried 
away by excitement. In this 
respect he was quite different 
from Mr. Wang, who seldom 
lost his normal complacency. 
There is no doubt that, when 
Crouch cried out at the top of 
his voice in English, he was 
completely carried away by 
the excitement of the moment. 

Little notice was taken of 
this at the time, but, in the 
light of after events, it was 
evident that the circumstance was not lost upon many who 
were present. Just then, such a trifling detail was likely 
to be overlooked. 


Crouch and Bakni, with the picked band of warriors 
whom they had taken with them into the city by way of 
the subterranean passage, charged into the centre of the 
hall. Nouhri’s men were taken completely by surprise. 
Psaro had been killed ; Nouhri himself was at the head of 
the marble staircase, on the threshold of the Throne Room. 
The suddenness of the surprise resulted in immediate 
panic. The majority of the rebel soldiers thought of 
nothing but their own safety. They scattered in all 
directions, seeking refuge in the various antechambers 
that gave upon the central hall. 

Crouch and Bakni drove straight through to the marble 
staircase. At that moment, the forty men who remained 
in the Throne Room, headed by Mr. Wang, threw them¬ 
selves upon the doorway and drove back Nouhri and 
MacAndrew to the broken barricade. 

The rebels had no means of finding out how many men 

• 
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had attacked them from the rear. For all they knew, 
they had been set upon by an army. One thing only was 
plain to their understanding: they were caught between 
two fires, and were so jammed and pressed together that 
there was scarcely room enough in which to swing their 
arms. 

The marble staircase was choked. At the foot was 
Bakni and his men ; at the head, was the mere handful of 
soldiers who had charged from the Throne Room and re¬ 
captured the barricade. 

This last phase of a Titanic struggle lasted no longer than 
a few minutes. It was too desperate, and the carnage too 
terrible, for, it to endure for long. I had found time to re¬ 
pair to the chapel of Isis, where I knew there was some more 
revolver ammunition. Giving a handful to Mr. Wang, I 
kept the rest myself, and hastened to the barricade, where 
we opened fire upon the struggling mass in front of us. 

During those brief moments, 

I remember well the savage in¬ 
furiated conduct of MacAndrew. 

He fought, striking about him 
blindly in all directions, inflicting 
greater damage upon the rebels 
than upon those who defended the 
stair-head. He fought until the 
great sword he wielded broke at 
the hilt, and he was left defence¬ 
less. 

By them the staircase had been 
cleared of the enemy ; hardly a 
man who had crossed the hall had 
been left alive. Nouhri was already 
a prisoner in our hands. 

Failing to rally his followers, he 
had hurled himself in desperation 
upon the barricade. His heavy 
golden armour had resisted the 
sword thrusts of the defenders, and 
he had managed to break through 
and gain the Throne Room. There, 
in the presence of the Queen her¬ 
self, he was overpowered, flung to 
the ground and disarmed. 

As for MacAndrew, he found 
himself practically alone upon the 
staircase, standing at his great 
height in the midst of the bodies 
of those who had fallen in the 
combat. And there, strange and 
weird he looked, clad in a breast¬ 
plate of shining armour, carrying 
in one hand a huge buckler, and 
wearing his hawk-headed mask of 
Horus. 

Then, realising that all was lost, he made a dash for 
safety, charging like a madman straight at Captain Crouch, 
with the intention of breaking through and gaining the 
main entrance of the palace? 

I witnessed the scene from the head of the stairs. I 
saw that Crouch hesitated to fire. He told me after¬ 
wards that, at the supreme moment, it had gone 
against his conscience to kill the man in cold blood— 
for that is what it would have amounted to. At any 
rate, this act of clemency on his part nearly cost him 
his life. 

For MacAndrew was stronger than he ; and moreover, 
at that moment, the man was possessed of the strength 
of a madman. Casting his buckler aside, the great god 
Horus lifted Anubis in his arms and carried him bodily 
across the hall. It was then that the fighting ceased. 
The victory was ours. Those who were within the palace, 
friend and foe alike, lowered their arms and became no 
more than impotent and amazed spectators of the struggle 
that was taking place between two immortal deities— 
Horus, Guardian of the Heavens, and Anubis, the Lord of 
Death. 

Crouch, struggling furiously, managed to gain a foothold 

* 


on the ground, and a moment later he had tripped 
MacAndrew up. They fell together upon the floor, in 
the very centre of the hall. 

At one moment Crouch was on top, at the next his 
opponent appeared to have gained the upper hand. There 
is nothing remarkable in the fact that during the struggle 
both their masks were torn off, and they appeared, for the 
first time, in their true colours before the astonished 
soldiers. 

MacAndrew had not shaved for days. His cheek and 
chin were covered with a short grizzly beard, which made 
him look more wild and fierce than ever. As for Crouch, 
there was his great hooked nose, his bald head, and his 
glass eye—just as I had seen him first, on the main-deck of 
the “ Westmoreland." 

A shout arose, in which astonishment was mingled with 
indignation. It must be remembered that these men had 
believed implicitly in the actuality 
of Horus, Anubis and Thot. They 
saw now that they had been grossly 
deceived. They recognised that 
we were charlatans, mummers, 
frauds. 

A man cried out something to 
the effect that they had been fools 
to pay homage to false gods ; that, 
for the second time in the history 
of the nation, strangers had found 
their way into the land of the 
Serophians. 

Mr. Wang was the first to recog¬ 
nise that here was a source of 
danger. v He brushed past me, and 
hastened down the marble stairs, 
his revolver in his hand. 

He arrived too late, however, to 
prevent the calamity—if such it 
may b^ called. The men of the 
Bodyguard had no hand in the 
business. The rebels were infuri¬ 
ated. A spear was thrown. At 
whom it was directed I cannot 
say. But it struck MacAndrew 
between the shoulder-blades, and 
the man just crumpled up in 
Crouch's arms and sank lifeless to 
the floor. 

His own base treachery had met 
with its deserts. Had he remained 
upon our side, in all probability he 
would have come out of the affair 
alive. But he betrayed his own 
friends, his own countrymen, and 
threw in his lot with those who 
were sworn to take our lives. He had done this for the 
sake of gold. And he died as such a traitor should, at 
the hands of the very men whom he had hoped to lead 
to our destruction. 

In the open spate in the centre of the hall, upon one 
side of which stood the Royal Bodyguard, and upon the 
other the rebel soldiers, Josiah MacAndrew, Barrister- 
at-Law, breathed his last. Twice he endeavoured to 
rise, but each time sank back, breathless and exhausted. 
And then his head fell upon his chest, and he lay quite 
still upon the ground. And we knew that he was 
dead. 

There was a wild cheer when Nouhri's warriors saw 
that he who had posed as the great god Horus was 
mortal like the rest of us. Crouch stood alone and a 
cry arose, to the effect that he who had passed him¬ 
self off as Anubis must also die. On every hand, spears 
were raised, arrows were placed upon the strings of bows, 
and without little doubt, Captain Crouch would have 
been struck down, had not at this juncture Mr. Wang 
intervened. 

The detective was still wearing his ibis mask. He had 
taken up a position about half-way down the stairs, from 




TTo You— label 

OD has not sent a man’s task for 
your learning: 

He has not asked a man’s deeds 
from your hand. 

Then, see your lesion-books need no 
“ returning ”— 

Just learn “ as lads ”—and He will 
understand! 

God knows Earth's hill holds ruts and 
stony places— 

Where men can step more surely than 
cpm you: 

God knows some feet are feebler in life’s 
races— 

Vor asks more olimbing than your feet 
can do. 

But, lads, remember much is in your 
keeping— 

’Tis training-time: you must obey the 
call t 

Bouse, wake, and labour—lazy folk, by 
sleeping. 

Find wjien they’re tried, they 
stumble, slip, and fall! 

LILLIAN GARD. 


♦ 
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which he commanded the greater part of the hall. Five 
shots from his revolver rang out in quick succession. 
These shots saved Crouch's life. The little Captain was 
able to regain the stairs, and a moment later he stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Mr. Wang. 

So many things had happened in so short a space of time 
that everyone was confused. Moreover, the rebels had no 
longer a leader. Psaro was dead, Nouhri w'as a 
captive, and Homs had been proved a fraud. No 
doubt the soldiers already regretted that they had 
followed their redoubtable leader, that they had 
been guilty of liigh treason. The majority 
had already determined to get themselves 
from the palace with as little delay as pos¬ 
sible. They had no desire to be recognised 
and afterwards identified as traitors. 

At ^ny rate, it was Bakni w*ho 
gave them no time to hesitate. 

If they had not already made up 
their minds, he saw that they 
should do so without 
delay. Forming up the 
men he had brought with 
him from the city, who 
had suffered remarkably 
few casualties, he gave 
the order to charge, 
and within ten 
minutes the palace 


killed and wounded lay so close packed together that in 
places they were piled one on top of the other. 

All that night I was busy with my medicine-chest. I 
had never actually studied surgery, but I had a good 
knowledge of physiology ; and I like to think that I 
w r as instrumental in saving the lives of many. A great 
number of the wounded were slight cases that required 


nothing more 
than first-aid. 
I soon ran out 
of drugs, but I was 
able to procure anti¬ 
septics from the em- 
balmers, who entered the palace on the 
morning of the next day. 

I w as interested to see these people at 
work, since in the course of my studies I 
had learned much concerning them. I 
believe that every embalmer in the country was ordered 
to the palace, in order to prepare the mummies of 
those who had fallen in the fight, whether they had been 
rebels or had remained loyal to the Queen. 

The embalmers brought with them perfumes, amulets, 
drugs and aromatics. In the meantime the whole city 
was in mourning. Ahmosou had issued a proclamation, 
declaring that the rebels had been defeated, but that 
Queen Serisis would show mercy to those who had taken 
up arms against her, provided that both the people and the 
army abstained from further bloodshed. 

There was much wailing and gnashing of teeth, for 
hundreds of men had lost their lives. The citizens allowed 
their hair and beards to grow, and refrained from drinking 
wine or eating meat, living on black bread and w r ater. 'The 
women no longer dressed their hair, or rouged their eyes 
and faces, or dyed their hands with henna. Twice every 
day, whilst the embalmers w r ere at w’ork, numbers of 


“The man 
pitched forward 

upon his face, and his lifeless body went tumbling like 
a log to the very foot of the stairs.” {Seepage 411.) 


was cleared ; not a rebel soldier remained within the 
outer w r alls, who w r as not either killed or wounded. 

The number of these was very great. The fighting had 
been of a very deadly character, for the most part hand- 
to-hand. Many of the rebel army had been slaughtered 
under the outer walls. The garden itself had been the 
scene of a terrific conflict, during w'hich the enemy had 
brought up their battering-rams to the palace walls. But 
it was in the hall itself, and upon the marble stairs, that the 
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people came from the city and, assembling without the 
palace walls, wept for the departed. 

A great tomb was constructed, to the west of the palace, 
upon the right bank of the river, and here the mummies 
of all the rebels were carried at the head of a great procession. 
As for the men of the Royal Bodyguard who had given up 
their lives on behalf of the Queen, they were buried in the 
palace garden, and a temple was erected above the tomb, 
which was dedicated to Osiris, King of the Gods. 

During these ceremonies, my two European companions 
and myself remained within the palace walls, and were 
careful not to show ourselves to the people. We acted 
thus in accordance with the instructions of the High 
Priest and Bakni. It appeared that the people, who 
now knew how grossly we had deceived them, were in¬ 
furiated against us. For centuries, with the exception of 
Josephus Mac Andrew, no one from the outside world— 
not even the Nilotic negroes from the great tract of arid 
country which lies between the Sobat and the Nile—had 
ever penetrated into the kingdom of Mituni-Harpi. For 
centuries, since the time of the ancient Theban monarchs, 
the Civilisation of the Serophians had been cut off from 
the outside world. On one side of the country lay the all 
but impenetrable desert, where—as Josephus MacAndrew 
had described it—" the sun beat like fire." On the other 
side, from all accounts, was a forest, almost equally 
inaccessible, inhospitable and perilous. 

We were now known to be intruders from a strange, 
far-off country. So long as we remained in Mituni-Harpi, 
our lives would be in constant danger. Fortunately we 
had all-powerful friends at Court. The Queen herself was. 
determined to protect us. Both Ahmosou and Bakni 
recognised that we had been of the greatest assistance in 
saving the Throne from the hands of a usurper. 

A week passed. Life in the palace assumed its normal 
course, and there was nothing to remind us of the deadly^ 
and terrific conflict that had taken place within those walls 
but the great breach in the wall, the broken statues in the 
garden, the damaged frescoes upon the walls, and the 
flower-beds trampled underfoot. 

During these last days in Mituni-Harpi, I was often 
bidden to attend upon the Queen. I had many talks with 
her, and was able to tell her something of the great civili¬ 
sation that existed in the Far North. She could not under¬ 
stand it all, and I very much doubt whether she believed 
the greater part of what I had to say. She could not 
conceive that the civilisation of Ancient Egypt had ever 
been improved upon. She had nothing to guide her* 
except the tales that she had heard concerning the bar¬ 
barous peoples who lived around her kingdom, in the 
Central African forests ; cannibals, pygmies and the lower 
Negroid races. I spoke to her also of religion, of the God 
whom the white men worshipped. I explained to her the 
Christian Faith in its original simplicity; and I think she 
believed. 

I remember once we were together in the room at the top 
of the palace, where she had prayed on the morning when 
Nouhri assaulted the palace. It was sunset; and the 
whole sky was saffron, amber and purple. It was as if 
the heavens had drawn closer to the earth, and that 
marvellous city, with its temples and tombs and flat- 
roofed houses, was canopied by a gorgeous and multi¬ 
coloured dome, far exceeding in beauty any effect that 


could have been obtained by the hand of man. The 
mountains in the distance were shrouded in a mist. 

" O Thothmes," said the Queen, " the time has come 
when thou and I must part. I would that thou couldst 
remain here with me. Thou hast wisdom above that of 
ordinary men, and during these times of peril through 
which we have passed, thou hast been, indeed, like unto a 
father to me." 

" O Queen," said I, " were the matter in my own hands, 
I would readily remain. Know that for years I have been 
engrossed in studies, concerning the civilisation of Ancient 
Egypt, the theology of the Nile, and the language of that 
wonderful people. And here I find myself in the midst of 
it 1 It is as if I were living in a dream." 

" If all you tell me of the land from which you come be 
true," she answered with a smile, " that country would 
be a dream to me. Still, I can never visit it. My duty 
lies here, with my people. My place is upon the Throne, 
which, by reason of an unbroken chain of monarchs, is 
the Throne of Ancient Thebes. And thou must go, and I 
must stay. Hence, O Thothmes, we must part." 

" I understand," said I, " that my comrades are already 
preparing for the journey ? " 

" That is so," she answered. " Ahmosou tells me 
there, is no time for delay. The people think nothing of 
the services you have rendered to their Queen. They 
think of you only as intruders, men who have entered this 
country by stealth and fraud. For anyone of you to enter 
the city would mean instant death." 

" Then, how are we to leave ? " I asked. 

" Bakni will lead you hence at dead of night, by way of 
the underground passage. He himself will guide you to the 
forest. He will send with you porters to carry your luggage 
and provisions. There is a man who knows a path through 
the forest—the path that was followed by Psaro, when he 
went in search of the scarab." 

And so," said I, " it is all aranged ? " 

" It is all arranged," said the Queen, repeating my words. 
" And for that reason, my father, my heart is heavy. It 
grieves me that we must part." 

" I shall ever rejoice," said I, " that I have been of some 
service to one who is both great and beautiful." 

She smiled and bade me rise, for I had gone down upon a 
knee. She turned her face to the window, and looked down 
into the garden. And I saw that on a sudden the smile 
left her face. 

" There goes one," said she, " who has^een false to his 
sovereign. See, O Thothmes, a man who goeth to a traitor's 
grave I " 

I looked down, following the direction indicated by her 
outstretched hand, and I beheld Nouhri, in his golden 
armour, marching with a firm step, under an escort of the 
Royal Bodyguard. 

They passed through the postern gate in the outer wall, 
and then wheeled to the right into a clump of sycamores, 
situated at the foot of the hill. There, in the growing 
gloom of dusk, they disappeared. 

" It is Nouhri ? " I asked. " It is the Captain of the Host ?" 

" It is the Captain of the Host," said she, " and he goes 
to a traitor's death." 

I turned away ; for though of late I had passed through 
many terrible adventures, I had still a horror of death, in 
any shape or form. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HOW WE RETURNED TO THE MODERN WORLD. 


T WO days after my interview with the Queen, 
narrated in the last* chapter, we bade adieu to 
our hosts. I confess that I was sorry to leave. 
I had made friends in the palace. Ahmosou was 
a man after my own heart, a wise man and a student, 
and the young Queen I had ever regarded as a daughter. 
A close friendship had also been struck up between Captain 
Crouch and Bakni, the Captain of the Bodyguard. Though 


they were not able to converse together, they were both 
brave men and men of action, and on that account a 
kindred feeling had come to exist between them. 

In regard to the Tomb of Serophis, I gave the scarab into 
the hands of Ahmosou, to whom I explained the secret. 
I did not wish to touch the Treasure; but, in return for 
my kindness, the High Priest presented me with several 
valuable curiosities—scarabs, amulets, and Canoptic jars— 
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which I possess to this very day. There is not one of my 
friends or acquaintances who does not believe that these 
curiosities are ordinary relics of Ancient Egypt. When I 
returned home, I gave a series of lectures upon the civ ili- 
sation of the Serophians and the city of Mituni-Harpi, 
which lies at the extremity of the great Road of the Sitting 
Scribes. 

I never lectured to an audience who did not think me 
mad. Indeed, I believe, I am generally regarded as a 
monomaniac. It is thought that my studies have turned 
my brain. 

Well, what does it matter ? It will be all the same in 
the end. But I am thinking, now that aero¬ 
planes have been invented and men have 
become masters of the air, that some day, 
not so far distant, someone else will discover 
the city of Mituni-Harpi, buried in the heart 
of the fiery desert. By then, perhaps, I shall 
be dead—for I am an old man already. But 
my story will be found to be true. And as 
for those who read what I have 
written, they may believe or not, as 
they like. 

I think, as one grows older, one 
becomes more philosophical, 
more tolerant; one's in¬ 
dignation is not so easily 
aroused. I am not offended 
that any man should think 
me a liar. He is free to think 
as he desires. As also am I. 

I believe that the Serophian 
monarchy was in actual fact 
descended from the kingdom 
of Thebes, and I believe that, 
in that far-away city, that 
young and beautiful Queen 
still reigns over a people who 
are in every way as civilised 
and cultured as the Ancient 
Egyptians from whom they 
are descended. 

We left the palace in the 
dead of night. Our party 
consisted of my two com¬ 
panions and myself, accom¬ 
panied by Bakni and five 
chosen men of the Royal 
Bodyguard, as well as twenty 
negro slaves, who carried our 
stores and the little ammuni¬ 
tion that remained. 

We had discarded our 
masks. We no longer posed 
as deities. It was no longer 
necessary that we should do 
so. We were dressed in the 
clothes of ordinary Serophian 
citizens of the upper class. 

As we marched in single 
file through the darkness 
of the narrow subterranean 
passage, my heart was heavy within me, and there was a 
lump in my throat that was like a great iron tear-drop. 
For I had left the Queen in tears. When the moment of 
parting came she had broken down, flinging her arms upon 
my shoulders and crying upon my breast. I could never 
understand why-she had grown so fond of me. I should 
have thought that Captain Crouch, or even Mr. Wang, 
would have found greater favour in her eyes, since they 
were men of valour and of action ; whereas I was never 
anything else but a bookworm and a scholar. 

We came forth into the streets of the city about mid¬ 
night. No one was about; the thoroughfares were 
deserted, and there were no lights in the windows of the 
houses. Time and again we came across a sentry, who 
challenged us, but, upon a word from Bakni, the Captain 


of the Bodyguard, the man raised his sword or spear in 
salute, and we were allowed to pass. 

Outside the city walls we approached the river, at a place 
where we found two boats awaiting us, and in these we were 
rowed down-stream for several miles. 

A full moon arose, in addition to which there was a 
multitude of wonderful stars in the sky, so that one could 
see for a considerable distance. We passed the hill upon 
which stood the Temple of Ra, and I thought of the Treasure, 
and that made me think of MacAndrew. I remember the 
wild expression in his eyes 
when he burst into my 


“ It struck Mac- 

(See page 412.) 

rooms in London, to tell me of his discovery; and I thought 
of how foolish are those men who sacrifice all that is best in 
their lives for greed of gold. MacAndrew had paid the price 
to the full. His body had been buried in the hypogeum to 
the west of the palace, where his mummy now lies in the 
midst of those of the rebels whom he had led to destruction. 
And strange, indeed, I thought it, that this man, who was 
a well-known barrister of the Inner Temple, should now 
be a mummy, resting in an ornate sarcophagus, in the very 
heart of Africa. 

An hour or so before daybreak, we were bidden to dis¬ 
embark, and we set forward on foot, heading for a gap in 
the crest-line of the mountains. As we ascended to higher 
altitudes, the air became cooler. The heat in the city had 
been intense, even by night. It was invigorating and 


Andrew between the shoulder-blades, and the man crumpled up. 1 
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“ We grew thin and wasted. Our clothes were torn to shreds.” 


pleasant to walk upon the hill-side, and by the time we 
reached the crest-line, the dawn was far spread upon the 
sky. 

We halted for a while and ate some breakfast. And I 
remember that I climbed to the top of a steep rock, quite 
near at hand, from which I looked down upon the great 
plain that w f as spread before me like a carpet. I could see 
the city itself, with its towers and roofs and temples ; I 
could see the Temple of Ra, around which flowed the silver 
river that ran through the city and vanished in the far 
distance of the plain. I could see, too, the great Road of 
Sitting Scribes, and far away in the distance I could see 
the ridge that overhung the desert. 

I remembered our perilous journey, and how near we had 
been to dying of thirst. Bakni had assured me that the 
way through the forest would be comparatively easy. I 
was thinking of all the adventures through which we had 
passed, of the wonderful things that had happened, when 
Captain Crouch seized me by an arm. 

“ Come,” said he. ” We must be on the march again. 
Bakni has already moved off.” 

I stood upon that hill-top, and looked my last upon the 
city of Mituni-Harpi. Then I heaved a sigh, and followed 
in the footsteps of Captain Crouch. 

We descended a steep slope for many miles, and at last 
came to a wood, in which we camped until early the follow¬ 
ing morning. 

Another day’s march brought us to a country of scrub 
and scattered boulders, through which our progress was 
very slow. Then we came to a great grassy plain that 
reminded me of the downs in southern England. On the 
top of one of these hills, Bakni called Crouch, myself, 
and Mr. Wang to his side, and he pointed towards the 
south. 

” Do you see there ? ” he asked. “ Tell me what you 
can see in the distance.” 

I could see nothing but a great blue haze, that was like 
a rain-cloud drifting upon the ground. I told him so. 

” That,” said he, ” is the forest—the great forest that 
encircles the land of the Serophians on three sides. There 
are many superstitious beliefs concerning the denizens of 
the forest. It is said to be inhabited by ghosts and evil 
spirits. If a man loses his way in the midst of it, he must 
starve. There is nothing whatsoever 'to eat; there are no 
animals to be killed, there are no fruits to be plucked. It 
is said that it takes a man three moons to journey through 
the forest.” 

I could well understand all this. I had read accounts of 
the great forest of the Congo, of which I had imagined this 
to be an offshoot. 

After two days’ march, we came to the margin of the 


forest, and here we bade farewell to Bakni and the majority 
of his followers. 

I think the lion-hearted Captain of the Bodyguard was 
loth to part from us. He had learned our custom of shaking 
hands, and I know he gave me such a grip that he nearly 
broke my fingers. In token of the respect he felt for Captain 
Crouch, he presented him with his sword. And Crouch 
could think of nothing suitable to offer him in exchange 
but his case of glass eyes, with which Bakni appeared 
delighted. As for Mr. Wang, he was the only one of us 
who had not made any friends in Mituni-Harpi ; and the 
reason of this was, I think, because his was not a very 
affectionate nature. All his life, he was interested mainly 
in problems and mysteries and riddles, which he seemed to 
regard quite apart from any human interest that might 
have been attached to them. He was always a very 
difficult man to understand ; but then, he was a Chinaman, 
and the characteristics of the Chinese race were ever im¬ 
possible to explain. 

We were left with five slaves, gigantic negroes, four of 
whom continued to act as porters, w r hilst the fifth, an old 
man with a grey tufted beard, came with us as our guide. 
On the first occasion on which Psaro had passed through 
the forest, this man had accompanied him for the first 
stage of the journey. 

We thought that we would find a track easy to follow, 
because the trees had been blazed ; but, after a time, we 
were unable to hold to our course, since the undergrowth 
was, in places, so thick that it was impossible to pass. 

And once we left the trail, we could never find it again, 
though we searched in all directions. And thus the days 
passed, and our provisions were running short. 

I shall never forget those days. We lived either in 
unutterable darkness, or else in semi-twilight. We never 
saw the sun. The birds were singing high above us, in the 
topmost branches of the almighty trees that overshadowed 
us. There were places where we had to wade knee-deep 
in marsh, and here we were set upon by gigantic leeches 
that almost devoured us alive, and which we had to cut 
from our flesh with knives. 

We grew thin and wasted. Our clothes were torn to 
shreds ; so that, in the end, we were no better clothed than 
our negro attendants, who wore practically nothing at all. 
There were no elephant tracks. Throughout the whole of 
that perilous journey, we never once came upon the spoor of 
any living thing larger than a rat. And yet there were in¬ 
sects by the thousand—insects that tormented us, and all but 
drove us mad ; gnats, mosquitoes, wasps, bees, poisonous 
beetles and ants, and great spiders as big as the hand of a 
man. 

How we came forth alive I cannot say. When I think of 
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it all now, I do not know whether I look back with greater 
dread upon our journey across the fiery desert or our 
wanderings in the forest. I know that we arrived, at last, 
upon the banks of a little river. And here we cut down a 
tree out of which we fashioned a canoe, so that we were 
able to paddle down-stream, even during the full heat of 
the day, without tax upon our strength. 

And then we found ourselves in the wild land of the 
Irenga. We came to a native village ; and Crouch handled 
these savage people with the same tact and knowledge of 
the native that he had shown before upon the tributary 
of the Sobat. 

The natives guided us across the hilly country to the east, 
and at last we came to a river, which was called the Kobua, 
and by means of following the course of this river we came 
eventually to Lake Rudolf. 

We were now in the known, inhabited, if not in the 
civilised, world. Of the journey across British East Africa 
to the port of Mombasa 1 have little to relate. At a mission¬ 
ary station we were fitted out with clothes, and allowed to 
rest for several days. In Mombasa, and also at Zanzibar, 
we related our experiences. And neither on the East Coast, 
nor (for the matter of that) in any part of the world, have 
I ever been able to find anyone who was ready to believe a 
single word of what we had to tell. As I have said, it is 
the same to this day, though these things happened many 
years ago. My lectures were a farce. I wrote a scientific 
book on the subject; but I could find no one to publish 
what was believed to be the work of a lunatic. As I have 
also said, I do not allow this to trouble me. I have still my 
memories, and as I grow older, I am inclined to think that 
the Past is sweeter than the Present, that memory is better 
than fact. 

On winter evenings, when I am tired after my work, I 
have but to lock my study door and draw my chair to the 
fire. And there, amidst the red-hot coals, I can see again 


the wonderful city of MituniTIarpi, and the face of the 
beautiful Queen. I can walk in fancy along the Road of 
Sitting Scribes, and marvel at the wonders of the Ancient 
World. I can see Nouhri in his golden armour, and the 
great stone sphinxes before the Temple of Ra. And I can 
behold, once again, those unbelievable and secret chests, 
which had been buried for centuries beyond the sight of 
man, standing upon a floor that glittered with bars of gold, 
and containing jewels and gems such as the great diamond 
merchants of the world have never beheld—diamonds and 
emeralds and sapphires. 

And I know that I do not dream. I know that I am 
not mad. For I—Miles Bowater Unthank, Professor 
of Ancient History and Curator of the British Museum 
—saw these things with eyes that are not so dim as 
those of many who have attained my years. In many 
years a man should learn some wisdom. And on the 
day on which I write these final words, I am exactly 
seventy-three. 

I say nothing of the scarab. Let the reader think what 
he may. The fact remains that the Curse of the Beetle 

-was fulfilled. When the Watchers of the Tomb were slain 
by Nouhri, the gods—Horus, Anubis and Thot—descended 
“ from the four corners of the heavens.” Josiah Mac- 
Andrew was the first to enter the tomb ; and in the words 
of that extraordinary prophecy, ” Anubis lay in wait for 
him, to conduct him to the Everlasting Shades.” It will 
be remembered that it was in the arms of a false Anubis 
that he died. Also we, who were concerned in the theft 
of the scarab, were.” tracked and hunted from one end of 
the world to the other ; we were doomed to pass beyond 
the Lands of the Sun, where the red waters of the Nile find 
their birth, and the winged beasts of the desert are not able 
to survive ” As I have said, let the reader think as he 
likes. It makes no difference to me—an old and dry- 
as-dust Professor. 

END. 


Our Football Competitions. 

Prize Award. 

(See November Number, page 57.) 


A VERY large number of entries was received 
for the Football Competitions, and the work of 
adjudication has necessitated considerable care. 
In the Drawing Sections, particularly, the 
standard of work was very high, competitors showing 



{2nd Prize Drawing. Dy Eileen Soper.) 


both imagination and artistic ability. In accordance with 
our promise Prize Footballs were sent to the winners of 
the first prizes in the several divisions as soon as the 
award had been decided. The following is the complete 
Prize List : 

I. Drawing Competition : A Comic Animal Footballer. — 
First Prize : Charles Phillipson, 14 Grosvenor Square, 
Ashton-on-Merscy. Second Prize : Arthur F. Balcomb, 
26 Hardman Road, Kingston-on-Thames. Third Prize: R. 
Thatcher, The Limes, Han ham, near Bristol. Consolation 
Prizes : Tom Seed, Acacia Villas, Moss Lane, Leyland, Preston ; 
May Kirshaw, 34 Burnley Road. Ainsdale, Southport; A. G. 
Loveland, Broom Bank Farm. Harlestonc, North ants ; 
Jeannette D. Cross, Nobel Villas, Stevenston, Ayrshire ; 
Arthur J. Stibrs, Rock Cottage, Hanham, near Bristol ; 
G. E. Tagford, Police Station, Bushey, Herts; Angus W. 
Gillespie, " Fairholme,” Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire; Charles 
G. Rix, Norwood Cottage, Meopham, Kent; William E. 
Thompson, Clyde House, 182 Marten Road, Middlesbrough ; 
J. Sirett, 368 Stanstead Road, Catford, S.E. 6; W. VV. 
Thornton, The Limes, Broom Lane. Rotherham. Specially 
Commended : Percy A. E. Surman, Banbury; R. Batchelor, 
Southsea; Albert F.. Barnard, Sheffield; Robert H. Olver, 
Ben Rhydding ; Holborn Davidson, Gateshead-on-Tyne ; Robert 
I. Smith, Glasgow; Dennis J. Smith, Wolverton ; Thomas. 
Naylor, Harrow ; G. Robinson, Upper Tooting ; S. V. Seabrook, 
Leyton ; Herbert R. Roberts, Chard ; Leslie Grisedale, Penrith ; 
Edna Rose, Hoylake; ^YiLLiam Campbell, Kilmarnock; 
Bingham, Middlesbrough. 
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II. A Football Song. —First Prize: R. Gardner, 27 
Warwick Street, St. Helens, Lancs. Second Prize : Reginald 
H. Greenland, 67 West End, Westbury, Wilts. Third Prize : 
Herbert L. Elvin, 30 Satanita Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. Con¬ 
solation Prizes : Ii. Gayton, 4 Chaworth Road, West Bridgford ; 
F. B. Merifield, 5 Club Mill Terrace, Brockwell, Chesterfield ; 
E. Laurence Taylor, 48 Eaton Place, Brighton ; F. A. Simp- 



Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire ; T. H. Evans, 247 Stanley Road, 
Bootle, Liverpool. Specially Commended : Thomas Naylor, 
Harrow; James F. Slater, Oldham ; G. O. Jones, Manor 
Park ; W. S. Richardson, Middlesbrough ; Frank C. Woodley, 
Greenock. 

IV. My Most Memorable Game. —First Prize : JaVies A. 
Merifield, 5 Club Mill Terrace, Brockwell, Chesterfield. 
Second Prize : E. Ayres, 50 St. Stephen’s Road, Rotherham. 
Third Prize : O. Yaxley, 5 Dayton Grove, Queen’s Road, 
Peckham, S.E. 15. Consolation Prizes: Albert E. Payne, 
" Cathcart,” 75 Kenwyn Road, Torquay ; A. Scott Lyle, 
21 Peel Street, Carlisle; Holborn Davidson, 115 Rodsley 
Avenue, Gateshead-on-Tyne; T. D. Watson, “ The Maples,” 
Kings Road, Knock, Belfast; Charles Barrett, 90 Bara- 
sole Road, Gillingham, Kent; Henry L. Lewis, “ Kirkdale,” 
5 Thomsett Road, Anerley, S.E. 20. 

V. The Funniest Football Storyette. —First Prize: 
Charles J. Millar, Abbots Road, Grangemouth, Stirling 
shire. Second Prize : Alexander Paterson, 164 Westrigg, 
Blackridge, West Lothian. Third Prize : Harry Lawlor, 
Kineton, Warwickshire. Consolation Prizes : Frank Oxley. 
9 Cruise Road, Ranmoor, Sheffield ; A. E. Radnor. 74 Mack¬ 
intosh Place, Roath Park, Cardiff - r Lloyd Woodhouse, 
Penincline, Dinorwig, Cwmyglo, R.S.O., Carnarvonshire; 
George I. Rush, 35 Carlingford Road, Drumcondra, Dublin; 
George E. Handyside, 108 South Woodbine Street, South 


“ A Football Nightmare.” 

(is/ Prize Drawing. By Harry Elliott.) 

son, 13 Warbeck Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 12 ; Philip Allen, 
15 Victoria Park, Fishponds, Bristol ; John Cross, 43 Waterloo 
Road, Bedford ; E. Builder, " Melrose.” Greenfield Avenue, 
Stourbridge. Specially Commended : James A. Rees, Swansea ; 
Robert Mowat, Kirkwall, Orkney ; William Brown, Aberdeen ; 
Robert G. Canncll, Liverpool; V. Sowerbutts, Stockport. 

III. Drawing Competition : A Football Nightmare. — 
First Prize : Harry Elliott, 58 Pen-y-Bryn, Wrexham, N. 
Wales. Second Prize : Eileen Soper, Harmer Green, Welwyn. 
Third Prize: Tom Campbell, 212 Cleethorpc Road, Grimsby. 
Consolation Prizes : Arthur F. Balcomb, 26 Hardman Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames ; F. Byrne, 

3 Temple Street, Middlesbrough; 

May Kirshaw, 34 Burnley Road, 

Ainsdale, Southport ; George 
Adamson, c/o Mrs. Hiddlcston, 

Spring Bank, Kirkmahoe, Dum¬ 
fries ; L. Bird, 4 Grange Road 
West, Middlesbrough ; Albert E. 

Barnard, 95 Damail 
Road, Attercliffe, Shef¬ 
field ; Angus W. Gil¬ 
lespie, “ Fairholme,” 




4 ‘ A Comic Animal Footballer.” 
(ii/ Prize Droning ' By Chas. Phillipson.) 


{Prize Drawing. By May Kirshaw.) 


Shields, Durham ; A. G. Fraser, 14 Learmonth Grove, Edm 
burgh ; W. A. Davison, 28 Agamemnon Road, West Hampstead 
N.W. 6 ; T. M. Galbraith, 84 Grasmere Street, Armley, Leeds. 
Specially Commended : Ernest Cantledge, York ; Harold R. 
Smith, Luton ; Fred. Byrne, Middlesbrough; R. Noakes, Had 
low; J. T. Patrick. Elgin ; Andrew Mackie, Kirkcaldy. 

VI Drawing Competition : Our Heavy Forward Breaks 
Through. —First Prize : Tom Campbell, 212 Cleethorpe Road, 
Grimsby. Second Prize : Thomas Jackson, 65 Willoughby 
Street, Firth Park, Sheffield. Third Prize : S. Cutler, 10 
Charles Street, Berkhampstead, Herts. Consolation Prizes : 
Robert Pattie, 94 Norse Road, Scotstoun, Glasgow ; A. 
Ramsin, ioo Grosvenor Road, Highbury, N. 5 ; R. H. Leach, 
18 St. Dunstan’s Road, Baron’s Court, W. 6 ; William Barker. 
18 Wigton Street, Cheetham, Manchester; A. J. Walker, 
5 Albert Place, Mottram in Longen Dale ; T. B. Pitfielp. 
57 Bury New Road, Bolton ; Tom Seed, Acacia Villas, 
Moss Lane, Leyland, Preston ; W. W. Thornton, " The 
Limes,” Broom Lane, Rotherham. Specially Commended : 
Angus M. Young, Gateshead-on-Tyne ; Fred. Byrne, Mid¬ 
dlesbrough ; R. Allcock, Southwark, S.E.; T. M. Galbraith, 
Leeds; Albert E. Barnard, Sheffield ; W. R. Mothersill, 
Workington ; Tom P. Inglis, W'orkington ; Lawrence Yeomans, 
Hollow'ay, Derbyshire ; J. G. Brooks, New Bradwell; Norman 
E. J. Lane, Ilford ; C. G. Rix, Meopham ; T. Lidbury, 
Somerton. 
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On the next page there appears a portrait of Captain Sir Ross 
Smith, who made the great flight from England to Australia 
some months ago, together with a picture 
THE AIR Vickers-Vimy-Rolls machine which 

ROUTE TO he used. It is old news nbw, of course, but 

AUSTRALIA. the feat is so wonderful that we need not 

stop talking about it. To make the big 
jump from this country, across France, Italy, Arabia, India, 
Burmah, Siam, the Straits Settlements, the Dutch East Indies, 
right over to the top of Australia, is something that outdoes 
even the sensational 7 cross-Atlantic flight which made the 
late Sir John Alcockand his companion, Sir John Brown, famous. 
Think of it! When the old “ windjammers ” made the trip 
“ down under " long years ago, they took several months on 
the voyage. In a modem liner, via the Mediterranean and 
Suez Canal, it is a six weeks' journey. By aeroplane Sir Ross 
Smith and his comrades did it in just under twenty-eight days. 

As you will remember, Sir Ross and his brother, Sir Keith 
Smith (both of them were knighted for the exploit), with Sergeants 
Bennett and Shiers as mechanics, started on their great flight 
from Hounslow early on the morn¬ 
ing of November 12, last year. 

Thence they crossed the Channel to 
Lyons, after which they made a 
series of jumps to Pisa (where a 
day was lost owing to the bad 
weather), Rome, Taranto, Suda Bay, 

Cairo, Damascus and Basra, and so 
on to Karachi and Delhi. Calcutta 
was reached on November 28, and 
Bangkok three days later. After 
passing this latter city the aviators 
encountered a monsoon, which they 
weathered successfully, and for about 
an hour they were escorted by four 
Siamese machines. Look at the 
map now, and place your finger on 
Singapore, then on Kalidjatti, Bima 
and Rotti, in the East Indies, and 
you will see the direct route taken 
to Port Darwin, North Australia, 
which was reached on December 10. 

That memorable day saw the com¬ 
pletion of an air trip of over 11,000 
miles. 

This great England-to-Australia 
flight brought the two brothers 


A FINE 

FEAT AGAINST 
THE TURKS. 



a knighthood each, as I have said ; it brought them also the 
£10,000 prize that was offered by the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment to any Australian who should fly from this country to 
the Antipodes within thirty days. Captain Sir Ross Smith, as 
chief pilot, has the additional satisfaction to know that he has 
demonstrated the practicability of an air route to Australia. 
That is a great stride forward in aviation. Despite many diffi¬ 
culties, and in the face of the severest weather, the aeroplane 
won through. With so much accomplished, 1920 should be a 
year of air marvels, as has been predicted. 


Sir Ross Smith, by the way, had a splendid record as an 
airman in the great war. He was one of the “ star ” pilots 
of the 1st Squadron, Australian Flying 
Corps, which formed part of the Palestine 
Wing of the R.A.F. with General Allenby's 
Army. One big thing that Ross Smith did 
in that campaign, when Allen by was engaged 
in smashing up the entire Turkish 
line, was to go out early one morning 
in a big Handley-Page and destroy 
the enemy’s signal system at his 
headquarters at Afulch. “His 
machine came back before dawn,” 
says Mr. W. T. Massey, the “ Daily 
Telegraph ” correspondent with the 
Eastern Army, “ and late that day 
our cavalry learned how well Ross 
Smith had done his work. In three 
big bomb craters the horsemen found 
the broken ends of practically every 
telegraph and telephone wire con¬ 
necting Turkish headquarters with 
army and divisional headquarters, 
and throughout that bad day for 
Turkish arms headquarters was out 
of communication with the front 
line. Ross Smith must have come 
down low to shoot so accurately, but 
the result was worth the risk.’’ 


SOLUTION TO “A NEW ‘STAR’ PUZZLE.” 

(See last mouth’s number, page 354 .) 


Now I want to make a note about 
an extraordinary character whose 
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the great ftiea of Jesus Christ and 
His teaching as the key to all that is 
baffling in life and in death. 

Having prepared his booklet, Mr. 
Han arranged for the Religious Tract 
Society in Hankow to print large 
editions, and has made himself re¬ 
sponsible for the expense incurred. 
Chinese Christians have be¬ 
come interested and have added to 
what Mr. Han himself gives, and thus 
this special tract is being circulated by 
this conjurer-evangelist in the great 
cities of China. And there have already 
been instances of men who have seen 
his performance, heard his personal 
testimony and read his booklet, later 
making their way to the Christian 
churches to inquire further about Christ 
and the Gospel. All of which is a 
wonderful thing for a man such as this 
Chinese conjurer to have done. When 
I first listened to Mr. Clayton's account 
of Han's work I thought it the most 
remarkable story of missionary enter¬ 
prise that I had ever heard, and I think 
you fellow’s will agree with me in 
this. 


story came my way recently, a Chinese 
conjurer-evangelist. When the w’ar 
broke out * the 
Eastern Asiatic 
Troupe was per¬ 
forming in Berlin. 

The troupe consists 
of a Chinese conjurer, Han Gin-wen, 
and his sons, with others. The party 
found themselves first stranded in Berlin 
and then, w’hen China entered the war, 
in danger. Escaping through the kind¬ 
ness of friends, they returned to China 
and are now giving performances in 
theatres and Y.M.C.A.'s. The Rev. G. 

A. Clayton, who represents the Religious 
Tract Society in North and Central 
China, attended one of Mr. Han's per¬ 
formances in the Hankow’ Y.M.C.A., 
and was impressed by two or three 
things. In the first place, the conjurer’s 
patter was free from all impurity : a 
complete contrast from the patter of 
any other Chinese conjurer Mr. Clayton 
had seen. In the next place, the 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary announced that Mr. 

Han was devoting one half of the 
proceeds of his performances to the 
Y.M.C.A. But more remarkable still, 
the conjurer, at the time for the interval, 
gave a most excellent evangelistic 
address to the audience ! A chat after the performance revealed 
the fact that Mr. Han and all his associates are followers of 
Christ the King. 

The Chinese Governor of the province of which Hankow is the 
great part, issued his orders for Mr. Han to perform in his Yamen. 
The audience consisted of officials and their wives. It was 
naturally a difficult situation for anyone to be in, but, at the 
usual point in his programme, Mr. Han respectfully informed the 
Governor that it was his custom at that point to speak on a 
theme in which he was keenly interested. And the usual 
Gospel address w’as tactfully delivered. 

Mr. Han is naturally a man of thought and intuition, and, 
having met a Religious Tract Society secretary, he began to 
wonder whether he could help the work of Tract Distribution. 
His first venture was to purchase a su] 
his Gospel address, he sent the 
younger members of the troupe, 
dressed in costume, through the 
audience, distributing the tracts. 

This method he followed for a 
short time, but it was not quite 
satisfactory. The tracts were good 
ones, but his address uses his 
conjuring as its basis, and so the 
address and the tracts were not 
related. Mr. Han, therefore, set to 
work and wrote a booklet. Begin¬ 
ning with a few references to him¬ 
self, he points out how his audiences 
are baffled by what they term his 
tricks. But he claims that his 
tricks are really instances of skill, 
and that the mind which has been 
trained has no difficulty in follow¬ 
ing all his tricks when once the 
right clue has been secured. And 
so he leads on to problems which 
baffle and perplex the human 
mind, so long as no clue is secured 
which shall lead the mind to a 
restful understanding. And then, 
deftly and pointedly, he introduces 


A CHINESE 
CONJURER- 
EVANGELIST. 


The first aviator to fly from this country to Australia. 


I can anticipate an unusually big 
demand for the June number of the “ B.O.P.” because the 
coloured cover design for that month will 
depict H.R.H. The Prince of Wales in the 
robes and headdress of an Indian Chief. This 
design w’as specially painted by Mr. Alfred 
Pearse, and was submitted for approval to the 
Prince himself, thus ensuring accuracy in every detail. It is a 
tribute to the artist that the original painting has been on 
exhibition together with the Prince’s Canadian souvenirs. 
Next month’s number (June No.) will include the following : 
A splendid coloured presentation plate entitled “ Up a Tree ! ,r 
drawn by C. E. Swan, And the opening chapters of a new 
thrilling adventure serial, 14 Aztec Gold,” by E. Charles Vivian. 
Do not miss the June Number, therefore, but place your order 
for it early / It will probably soon be out of print. 


NEXT MONTH'S 
NUMBER OF 
THE “B.O.P.'' 


From Great Britain to Australia. 

The Vickers-Vimy-Rolls aeroplane in which Captain Sir Ross M. Smith (pilot) and his companions were the first 
to fly from this country to Australia. 
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Sprinting. 

How to Become an Adept at it. 

By F. A. M. WEBSTER. 

(6th Divisional Army 100 Yards Flat Champion, 1SC2-3-4. Author of "Success in Athletics," etc., etc.) 


is, and probably always will 
be, a very much debated 
point as to who are the real 
Lords of the Athletic World, 
the sprinters or the distance 
runners. This month we 
shall consider the former, 
whose distances cover ioo, 
220. and 440 yards. 

World's Record for ioo 
yards is held jointly by two 
Americans, D. J. Kelly and 
H. P. Drew, and is 9 } sec., but on actual merit I think 
the award should go to A. F. Duffey, who covered 
100 yards on grass in 9} sec., at Leicester in 1901. 

It will, I think, be best to take the preliminaries of 
short races in detail. It is of the first importance that 
the competitor should get a good " start," but to do 
this many things are necessary. First of all the 
athlete must know how to take up his position when 
the starter gives the caution "On your Marks," but 
before that moment is arrived at, let us deal with the 
earliest preliminaries, apart from training. 

Before competition and between races the runner 
should lie down with the legs slightly elevated, and 
should get a friend to stroke the limbs gently upwards 
so that the blood is induced to flow into the body. 

The sprinting shoes, which should be skin tight and 
provided with six long, sharp spikes set well forward 
in each sole, must never be laced up until the moment 
for competition ♦arrives, otherwise the circulation is 
restricted unnecessarily; the legs should be kept 
warm until the last minute, the runner must not stand 
about while he is waiting. With a strong-bladed 
knife the runner should cut two holes, shallow in 
front, deep and with a firm wall at the back of each 
so that in starting he may have something to push off 
from. 

When the holes have been prepared, shoes laced tight 
and the position tried, the starter usually asks "All 
ready ? " and on the assent being given, orders, " On 
your Marks." At this command the runner rests his 
outspread finger-points upon the scratch line, the fore¬ 
part of the sole of the front (we will assume " left ") foot 
in the hole he has cut some six inches behind the line; the 
left knee is then resting upon the ground in line with the 
hands, the sole of the right foot is in a hole prepared at 
such a distance back as will allow the right knee to rest 
upon the ground about level with the hollow of the left 
foot. In this position the athlete must not feel cramped 
and must have his holes wide enough apart tp allow his 
right leg to swing straight to the front at the psycho¬ 
logical moment without any swerving. 

The next command from the starter is " Get Set ! " at 
which the runner lets his weight go forward on to his 
fingers and raises his knees from the track. The ball of the 
left foot is now helping the fingers to bear the weight of the 
body, the lower part of the right leg is at an angle of 6 or 
8 degrees to the track to which the runner’s back is parallel, 
the chin is raised so that the eyes look straight along the 
path to be traversed. 

These two positions—the " On your Marks" and " Get 
Set ! "—should be practised again and again until the 
athlete has got them perfect. 

What happens when the pistol is fired is worthy of 
consideration. On the report of the pistol the runner 


raises his hands, makes a short step with the left foot, 
pushes off with the right foot, and swings the right leg 
straight to the front to grip the track with the shoe spikes; 
this first movement is further accelerated by the action 
of the arms : the left arm is flung up to the front, the 
right to the rear—fbrcibly ! 

For the first few strides the athlete (with his body at an 
angle of 45 degrees) runs " catching up his equilibrium." 
It is fatal to rapid progression to get straight into the true 
sprinting position in the first few yards. 

In a short race, like a 100 yards, the body should 
always be inclined forward and balanced by_the arms, 
which if swung from the hand to the shoulder help the runner 
along. Tall athletes get their pace by big strides and by 


shooting out each leg from the knee as it comes forward; 
shorter boys may get a stride almost as great by shooting 
out the legs from the hips with a forward thrust of each 
hip in turn (this requires patient study and much practice). 
To boys, both short and tall, the arm action is important 
and can be mastered if it is remembered that the elbow 
should pass the hip just when the runner is well up on the 
toes. 

The critical period of a 100 yards race is reached when 
60 or 70 yards have been covered. The athlete must now 
let his breath go out and fill his lungs afresh for the final 
effort, but in so doing he must increase his running or he 
will drop behind. To do this he inclines the body still 
farther forward, thrusts more strongly with his legs as he 
inhales ; he thrusts the chin forward, without throwing 
his head up, in this way he finds that his shoulders are still 
square to the tape and he is running right up on his toes. 

Finally, the sprinter must never throw up his arms or 
" flinch " as the tape is breasted, but must run cleanly 
through to the finish. 

Disabuse your mind of the fallacy that one breath is taken 
before the start and held until the finish. When the 
athlete is told to " Get Set! " he fills his lungs nearly full; 
on the crack of the pistol he expels this air and draws 




Britain’s Finest Sprinter. 

W. R. Applegarth winning 220 yards from V. D’Arcy. It will be seen that the 
champion has preserved perfect style in the finish, is running with a beautiful bound¬ 
ing stride, and carries the arms low. The strain is clearly marked on D’Arcy’s face, 
and it will be noticed that he is allowing the heel of his left foot to sink dangerously 
close to the track. 
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A World’s Champion. 

In the picture Reggie Walker (South Africa) is seen training at 220 yards; 
the forward pose of the body and the low carriage of the anus are worthy 
of note, but it will be seen that even so perfect a runner as Walker 
occasionally commits the fault of allowing his heel to come to the ground. 


another deep breath as his right foot hits the track in the 
first stride forward, and this breath should last him 60 or 70 
yards when he empties and fills his lungs again as already 
described. No hard and fast rule as to breathing can be 
laid down ; each boy must breathe in the way that suits him 
best; but the foregoing method is favoured by the great 
sprinters. * 

With the exception of these few remarks upon breathing 
and the distance at which the body is gathered together 
for the final effort, the detail is the same for the 100 and 
the 220 yards races. In both of these events the proper 
thing is to move as fast as possible from the report of the 
pistol until the tape has been snapped. 

The training should be divided into plenty of starting 
practice, with 20 to 50 yards bursts at ,top speed to learn 
how to “ get into the running,” occasional full distance runs 
at half speed to acquire style, and dashes at the tape at the 
end of half speed runs to acquire the art of finishing. Very 
occasional full speed trials at a little more than the actual 
distance of the race are useful to teach the boy to run 
through the complete length of the course at his best 


Immediately the pistol is fired the athlete should race off 
at his best speed to try and secure the inside berth, and also 
with the object of getting clear of his field. 

Once clear of his opponents, the strong runner will 
lengthen out his strides as much as possible; the object of 
thus changing his paces is to give his legs a rest in the 
middle of the race without decreasing his speed. In order 
that this change may take place naturally the boy should 
practise it frequently in training, and in this connection 
it is as well for me to point out to all sprinters that the first 
time spiked shoes are worn the stride will automatically 
be lengthened and ” over-reaching ” must, therefore, be 
guarded against. A point for quarter-milers to remember 
is that the 440 yards course is circular, run left-handed and 
usually banked, so that the greater strain falls upon the 
left leg, and, as most boys are naturally right-handed, 
exercises must be done to build the left leg up to the strength 
of the right. 

Schoolboy quarter-milers have one big advantage in the 
matter of strategy and tactics in that they meet their 
opponents in training each day and, therefore, should know 
their capabilities and can arrange their own plans accord¬ 
ingly. A clever runner who knows just what his com¬ 
petitors can do will bustle the nervous ones, wear out the 
dogged ones, and wait upon the dangerous ones. The 
essence of tactics is to gauge the speed of the other runners, 
pick out the best man and, if possible, force him to make the 
pace in the race. 

If you^can thus induce a dangerous opponent ^0 make 
the running you are also making him do his best all the 
way, while you, hanging on behind him, can rest your limbs 
by alternate short and long striding, when you will have 
the greater reserve of strength to call upon when the second 
is reached at which the final effort must be made. 

As to this final effort. Many boys can run a magnificent 
quarter-mile at an even pace, but cannot work up that 
ultimate burst of speed which alone ensures victory, and 
yet such a runner may finish perfectly fresh and not dis¬ 
tressed at all. The reason such a one cannot finish is 
because his feet are defective. He has allowed the arches 
to drop, springiness has departed from the sole, and so the 
muscles of the lower leg become bruised and tired out in 
the course of the race and will not respond to the last big 
demand made upon them. 

If, however, the boy will take a course of exercises, such 
as skipping, rising on the toes, sitting down with the thigh 
supported by the hands and extending the leg with the toes 
pointed, he will find that, the curve of the instep improves 
until he is able to finish the race with the body well forward 
as he runs right up on the toes. 

All boys should remember that they will never come to 


pace and without slowing up at the tape. 

The Quarter Mile Race, although it may quite 
properly be regarded as a ” Sprint,” is yet essentiallv 
different from the 100 and 220 yards into which 
strategy and tactics do not enter. 

The first essentials of the quarter-miler are strength 
and power of endurance. The World’s Record for this 
event is held by M. W. Long, U.S.A.; his time on a 
straight course was 47 sec.; on a circular track he 
covered the distance in 47* sec., a performance which 
has since been eclipsed by J. E. Meredith, U.S.A., who 
accomplished it in 47^ sec., on a circular track. The 
schoolboy who touches 56 or 58 sec. has the hope 
of a great future, if he is prepared to use his brains 
as well as his legs. 

The start of a quarter-mile race is exactly as 
described for the 100 and 220 yards runner, but for the 
rest of the race the athlete must not incline his body 
quite so far forward. The tall runner should carry the 
arms bent at the elbow and shoot out his legs from the 



hips in long strides with the feet passing close above 
the ground; the shorter boy carries his arms lower and 
drives hfs feet directly downwards. By both types it 
must be remembered that the feet hit the ground 
directly under the body, and that the knees do not 
come so high as in the shorter sprint races. 


Half-way of the 100 Yards. 

Reggie Walker is already beginning to leave the field far behind. This picture por¬ 
trays the champion's perfect style. ,It will be seen that the body is well forward, with 
the arms working strongly cross-wise; the right knee is well raised, the left leg 
straightened out.nnd the final impulse in moving forward coming directly from the toes 
of the left foot. It is curious to note that this gTcat athlete ran with fingers extended 
and not with the hands clenched upon a cork, as is the popular practice. 
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any harm by training properly. Runners whose muscles speed to learn style and how to finish. Striding (alternate 

break down, or who develop “ athlete’s heart,” owe their short and long) practice, to learn how to rest while going at 

troubles to their own slackness, in that they attempt the full speed, quarter-mile runs at half speed with fast starting 

hard task of running a quarter-mile at high speed with- and finishing, and occasionally, but not more than once a 

out proper training, and so impose an unfair strain upon week, 440 yards trials at full speed, to see what progress is 

an unprepared body, which very naturally protests by being made in the training, should follow in due course, 

breaking down.” Diet need not worry the schoolboy, provided he keeps 

I he quarter-miler’s training should start with leg away from the tuck-shop, avoids sweets, stodgy puddings 
exercises, skipping and half-mile runs at moderate speed, and fizzy drinks, and, of course, does not smoke, 
to build up muscles and strength to endure. Then starting Sprinters should not go in for swimming during train- 
practice, 100 yards runs at full speed, to get the pace for ing. as the movements involved make the runner slow in 
the start of the race, with 220 yards runs at half and full action. 


Boys of the Frozen North. 


imos, the natives of the Far 
North, well within the Arctic 
Circle, we learn more and 
more from the accounts given 
by travellers and others who 
come in contact with these 
people. Eskimo-land has been 
also called the Land of the 
Kittorngakulluit, which means 
in English the Land of the 
Youngsters; for the Eskimo 
child, and in particular the 
Eskimo boy, is the spoiled pet 
of all the tribe. The Eskimos 
love children, and they hate 
having to correct them. And, 
in order to escape from that unpleasant duty, the fathers 
and mothers often pretend that naughtiness is merely fun 
Therefore, when little Oucknodinguah intentionally swallows a 
strip of sealskin instead of only chewing it soft for boot repairing, 
his elders will say apologetically, " Kujanna, ajornarmat” 
(“ Never mind ; it cannot be helped ”), and will comfort 
themselves with the reflection that, judging by his fondness for 
seal, Oucknodinguah will grow up to become a noted hunter. 

Every little Eskimo lad learns to wield the dog-whip, that 
effective instrument that keeps the big Eskimo dogs on the trot, 
sledge-hauling over the frozen plains. The whip consists of 
a short wooden handle and a 25-foot long lash of walrus skin. 
It is an implement with which a novice makes only a poor show. 
By the time he is nine or ten, though, the young Eskimo is 
proficient in its use. Tiny boys play with full-sized whips, and 
have great fun at the game of *' Pivunga.” For this, two boys 
face each other, armed with men's dog-whips, and the aim of 
each player is to entangle the lash of his opponent. The word 
** pivunga ” means ” I hit it.” Such energy do the youthful 
players instil into their actions, that the uninitiated spectator 
imagines they mean to cut each other up into strips. 

You may know a true Eskimo, man or boy, by his thick thatch 
of coal-black hair. ** It keeps our brains from freezing ” an 
Eskimo will tell you, and often it is only the younger boys who 
wear any head-covering. From early infancy the Eskimo boy 
is brought up in close contact with the dogs; and practically 
every boy, sooner or Jater, has one particular experience. The 
dogs are always hungry. The boy drops his fur cap, or, maybe, 
the wind blows it off, and in a second one of the dogs will 
have gulped the cap down whole. It is usually this incident 
that first prompts the cap-wearer to go capless. 

The chief occupation of the Kittorngakulluit consists in play¬ 
ing. Next to that the boys are busied in fishing and in training 
the dogs. 

Fishing is conducted on an original system. Oucknodinguah 
chops a hole through two feet of ice and lets down his line, baited 


with a small disc of ivory. Unceasingly he jerks the line up and 
down, so that the moving ivory acts as a lure. When a fish 
comes close to investigate the possibility of a meal, it is promptly 
speared. Meanwhile, the cold is so great that the ice that forms 
in the hole has constantly to be broken, and the moment the 
line is raised from the water it freezes stiff. 

Pretty well as soon as a puppy can toddle; it is given to the 
boys to train. Eskimo dogs are great fighters and biters, and 
growlers and showers of their teeth. Like parent, like pup ; 
and the little, fat, sturdy dogs vigorously resent being educated. 
The boys, however, care nothing for the puppy’s protests. 
That bad-tempered atom is harnessed to a miniature sled, or 
more often, to a block of ice, and speedily instructed in the 
rudiments of useful haulage. The boys are well aware that 
this is valuable work, and they vie with each other in turning 
out the most efficient pupils. Sometimes, when there is nothing 
more serious doing, they drive their tiny teams from one vil¬ 
lage to the next, and are rewarded by the critically approving 
remarks of the assembled hunters. , ' 

Plump and tubby of build as the Eskimo lad generally is j 
he is a splendid, untiring runner. He must be, for later on he 
will, very likely, have to run with the dog teams, and in that way 
assist the driver. Uphill, over broken ice, the Eskimo is the 
finest runner in the world, and begins to practise the art very 
early. Long strides he is taught to avoid, for on frozen ground 
that style of progression spells a fall. Instead, he runs with very 
short steps and lifts his feet high. He has very short legs and 
fat, short, thick feet. Yet he can keep up his high-stepping trot 
pretty well all day, and it carries him quickly over hummocky 
ground that it would certainly trouble a European to cross at a 
moderate walk. 

To his everlasting credit, the Eskimo boy, or, at any rate, most 
of him, is incredibly good-tempered. Like the dogs, he tends 
to be a trifle surly while still quite young, but as he grows up 
to face the terrific hardship of existence in the frozen North, 
Master Oucknodinguah dons the mental habit of a young philo¬ 
sopher. Misfortunes only stimulate his boyish laughter ; the 
toughest jobs he.unflinchingly sees through. Simple, sunny, and 
sincere, the boy becomes a brave man. 

That the Eskimo hav^ many more virtues than they are 
popularly credited with possessing is borne out by those officers 
of the Royal North-West Mounted Police who have come into 
close contact with them. One Police Inspector, after a long 
sojourn in the far north of Canada, has said : “ So law-abiding 
and honest have they shown themselves, carrying religion into 
their everyday lives, that, after my experiences of this world, 
I could almost wish I had been born an Eskimo 1 ” In recent 
cases where there was trouble between white men and the 
natives there has been abundant evidence to prove that the 
former used very harsh measures and provoked retaliation. 
Many Eskimo have performed valuable services as special 
constables in the R N.W.M.P. 







“The Great 
Poisoning Case 

A School Story. 

By V. M. METHLEY. 


to do it with us. Towsle is a dog, but I don't exactly 
know what sort you would call him—something be¬ 
tween a bloodhound and an old English sheep-dog 
perhaps. Anyhow, he generally lives in the stable- 
yard, and he is very fierce with anyone he doesn't 
know. 

Well, we watched for five days in Coxton Wood, 
and I need not tell you anything about them, 
because there is nothing to tell. We never saw so 
much as a poacher’s little finger, although I believe 
we got to know every blade of grass and every acorn 
in that blessed old wood. 

I was getting jolly sick of it, I can tell you, but Chunky 
is an obstinate beggar, and he wouldn’t give in. 

“ No, we'll stick on a bit longer," he said. " Very likely 
the brutes are watching us, and waiting for us to get tired. 
They’ve not done any more poisoning the last few days, 
you notice." 

Which was true—and, of course, I couldn’t chuck the 
job if Chunky didn’t, although Sells, the captain of the 
Eleven, was getting jolly snarky with us for shirking 
cricket. 

He’d been in an awful bait with me on the sixth day, 
so that I wasn't any too pleased with Chunky when we 
started off for that everlasting wood. It was terrifically 
hot and stuffy in there under the trees, with the sun 
blazing down through every crack. 

When we got to a little clearing right in the middle of 
the wood, Towsle just flopped down under a bush, with 
his tongue hanging out, and we did pretty much the same. 

" It’s no use asking me to go nosing about for clues and 
data to-day," I said. " Because I won’t ! " 

“ We’ll all rest a bit, anyway," Chunky answered. "We’re 
quite camouflaged here if anyone comes into the clearing.'’ 

Well, we hadn’t been lying there for more than a quarter 
of an hour or so when Chunky suddenly caught hold of 
my arm. 

" Listen ! " he said in a hoarse whisper. 

Sonuone was crackling through the undergrowth and 
coming in the direction of the clearing. We waited—with 
Chunky nipping my arm so tight that I pretty neaily 
howled. 

" Look ! " he whispered, after a minute or two, but I 
was looking already at a man who had come in sight. 

He was tall and thin and shaggv-looking, with the oldest 
and shabbiest clothes I’ve ever seen in my life—not fit for 
a scarecrow. A green hat was pulled down over his eyes, 
he wore a handkerchief round his neck instead of a collar, 
and he carried a kind of knapsack bag in his hand. 

" Wait ! " Chunky whispered, but I was waiting before 
he spoke. 

The man sat down on a trunk at the other side of the 
open space and took something out of that bag of his. It 
was a funny-looking contraption of wire and netting : I'd 
guessed what it was before Chunky whispered : 

" A trap ! " 

Chunky was hanging on to Towsle, because he wanted 
to go and make inquiries, but he’s a good dog. He never 
barks or snarls when he understands that you want him 
to be quiet. 

We waited and watched, and Chunky’s heart was making 


C HUNKY Baines and I had an awfully exciting 
adventure last summer hols,—rather like a 
Sherlock Holmes’ story. It began in the same 
way with a murder, when poor old Bob was 
poisoned. 

The same thing happened to several other animals in 
the neighbourhood, but Bob was the Head's dog, an abso¬ 
lutely topping Irish terrier. If it wasn’t absolutely imposs. 

I should say that the Head had been crying, the morning 
he told us about it before school. 

We were all awfully sorry, especially Chunky. He 
simply loves dogs, and Bob and he were great friends. I 
found him stamping up and down in the quad at “ break " 
that day. 

" Look here, Rodd," he said, " I’m going to catch the 
brute who killed poor old Bob and the others—I swear 
I am ! " 

" I'd be jolly glad if we could," I said. 

" I don’t care if we can, or not—we’re going to! ” 
Chunky answered, and I know when he shuts up his mouth 
in that way he means what he says. 

So we arranged to go to Coxton Wood that afternoon, 
as it was a half, and talk things over. 

The best of CrundalTs is that there aren't any bounds at 
all, practically, barring the town. We can go anywhere 
we like in the woods and on the moor, and 1 can tell you 
it’s top-hole. 

Chunky and I lay flat on our backs in the wood, and talked 
for ages. 

" Perks says he’s pretty sure that it's poachers who 
do this poisoning," Chunky said. " Of course, they hate 
decent dogs who bark and give them away when they’re 
after the rabbits and pheasants." 

" It’s poisoned meat they use, isn’t it ? " 

" Yes. Perkk showed me the bit that poor Bob got 
hold of—the brutes, to kill a ripping little chap like that. 
D’you remember all the tricks he used to do ? " 

Well, we didn't say anything else for a few minutes— 
just because we didn’t feel inclined to. Dogs are such 
decent beasts—and Bob was one of the very best. 

" We’ve simply got to catch the sweep and have him 
punished," Chunky said at last. " And the sooner we do 
it the better, before he murders more dogs." 

" How shall we begin ? " I asked. 

" Why, I believe we shall have a better chance by 
watching here, in Coxton Wood, than anywhere else. You 
see, they've got to go through here to get anywhere near 
the school or the stable-yards." 

So we settled that we would patrol Coxton Wood. We 
started that very afternoon and went and fetched Towsle 
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such a row that I thought the poacher would hear it. 
Chunky says that mine was doing just the same. 

When the man had finished doing something to the trap, 
he laid it down, and then came the most exciting moment 
of all. He took something else out of the bag—a small 
parcel done up in dirty paper. He opened it, and there 
was a piece of raw meat ! 

Towsle began to fidget when he saw it, but Chunky held 
him tight by the collar. The poacher got up and put the 
meat down in the sun in the middle of the clearing—just 
where any dog passing would be bound to see it. It looked 
perfectly beastly, and ponked—how it did ponk ! It 
must have been frightfully high, but that's how dogs like 
it best, poor old chaps ! They're pretty much the same 
as father is about cheese. 

The poacher sat down in the shade and waited. 

,f Oh, you sweep ! " Chunky whispered, and I must say 
I thought the same myself. It was so jolly cold-blooded 
the way he went on. 

We won’t wait any longer, anyway," Chunky whis- 


over him, pinning him down. It’s the way he was taught 
to behave to suspicious strangers. He didn’t bite : he 
just snarled in a horrid, grumbling way and showed every 
one of his teeth at the same time. 

" Here—call off this brute of yours ! " the poacher cried 
angrily when he'd got back some of his breath, but Chunky 
only laughed. , 

"Not just now ! " he said. " We’ve several other 
things to do first. I just want to know what you're doing 
with that meat, to begin with ? " 

" It’s there for a purpose, ” the poacher said angrily. 

" I know that," Chunky said. " And a beastly rotten 
purpose too. I wonder you’re not ashamed to kill harm¬ 
less animals in that mean, sneaking way." 

" You don’t expect me to shoot them—or catch them 
alive ? " the poacher said, and laughed in a beastly, sneering 
way, which made Chunky simply mad, I could see. He’s a 
red-haired chap, and peppery. 

" I don’t expect you to kill them at all, and we're jolly 
well going to see that you don’t! " he blazed out. " You're 



pered fiercely. " Why should we ? We’ve caught the 
brute red-handed." 

So we had. His fingers were all covered with blood 
from the meat. 

Chunky and I jumped up, and directly Towsle saw that 
we meant to move, he simply took the bit between his 
teeth and hauled Chunky out into the clearing on the 
trail of that meat. We made a good bit of noise and the 
poacher looked up angrily. 

" I say—do be quiet," he said. " You’ll frighten them 
off ! " 

Chunky was too furious to answer : he was simply 
bursting. He let go of Towsle’s collar and spoke to him. 

" Watch him, boy ! " he said. " Watch him ! " 

In a second, Towsle was right on the top of the poacher. 
He knocked him off the tree-trunk backwards and stood 


a beastly poacher—you’ve no right in these woods at all. 
They’re preserved." 

" Pretty strictly preserved too, I should say," the man 
sneered again. " You'll be making game laws for the bees 
and the ants next ! " 

" You may laugh," Chunky shouted. " But you'll laugh 
on the wrong side of your mouth before we’ve done with you, 
my man. Here, Rodd, where's your belt and tie—we’ll 
fasten him up now before he does any more mischief." 

It was a bit of a job. that tying up. We should never 
have managed it if Towsle hadn't helped us. He did 
everything but bite, and he’d have done that, too, if we had 
given him half a chance. It was a. scrim, I can tell you. 
before we'd got the poacher’s arms andrlegs tied up with 
our handkerchiefs and belts and neck-ties—but we managed 
it at last. 
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He lay there on his back and glared at us. 

" I’ll have you up before the magistrates for assault, you 
young villains," he said furiously. 

" Oh no, you won't ! " Old Chunky’s voice was quite 
cool, if the rest of him wasn’t. 44 It's you who are going 
to prison for poaching and poisoning." 

"You young fools ! " the poacher laughed, in that 
beastly way of his. Then suddenly he stopped laughing, 
and we saw that he was staring away past us. 

" Be quiet!" he said in a whisper. " Don’t make a 
sound. . . ." 

He was staring up now at the oak-tree overhead as if 
he saw something wonderful there. But there was nothing, 
so far as we could see, except leaves and branches. 

" Look here—we can't dawdle about any longer," 
Chunky began. " We must-" 

But the poacher interrupted him fiercely. 

" Be quiet! " he said. " Look ! " 

He was staring now at the piece of poisoned meat on 
the ground, which all of us, including Towsle, had quite 
forgotten. Now we all stared in the same direction. 

" My word ! " Chunky said. "What a top-hole butter¬ 
fly ! " 

It was hovering about just above the meat—the biggest 
and most beautiful butterfly I'd ever seen alive in my life, 
with dark purple, velvet-looking wings. The poacher 
gave a little groaning noise. 

" For Heaven’s sake catch it, one of you chaps ! " he 
said, " or let me do it myself—no, no—not like that ! " 

For Chunky, after a shamefaced sort of look at me, 
had taken off his cap, and was creeping towards the 
butterfly. 

44 Don’t ! You’ll damage it—take my net," the 
poacher went on in a whisper, and jerked his head towards 
the trap arrangement. 

Chunky picked it up, and then we saw that it was a 
funnily-shaped butterfly-net, rather like a big pair of 
scissors. Chunky took it and crept towards the meat. 

The butterfly was so busy eating it that it was caught 
before it knew where it was. 

"Don't let it flutter—the killing-bottle ! The killing- 
bottle ! " the poacher cried, and I rummaged in the bag 
till I found it. 

We had both used killing-bottles before, when we were 
little kids, and in another sec or two that splendiferous 
butterfly was safely killed, and the poacher gave a great 
sigh of relief. 

44 Thank goodness ! " he said. 44 I've been after that 
butterfly for years, and I'd almost given up hoping to 
catch a perfect specimen like that." 

" What is it ? " I asked. 

" A Purple Emperor," he said. " The rarest British 


butterfly, and the most beautiful. I am greatly obliged 
to you two lads." 

This was such an awfully rum way for a poacher to 
talk that Chunky and I looked at each other. 

" What was the meat for, then ? " Chunky asked. 

"To catch the butterfly," the other said. " His Imperial 
Majesty has extremely vulgar tastes in food—he loves high 
meat above everything." 

" D’you mean to say it isn’t poisoned ? " I asked. 

" Well, no—except with badness. I would not care to 
eat it myself." 

" Then, you didn't put it there to—to kill a dog ? " 
Chunky said slowly. 

" A dog ! Good Heavens, no ! What do you take me 
for, boy ? " 

" Well—we did take you for a poisoning poacher. . . 
Chunky said. " But—I'm beginning to think that we’ve 
made a jolly big mistake." 

44 D’you mind telling us who you really are, sir ? ” I 
said, because in spite of his hairiness and his awful clothes 
I’d been afraid lor a long time that the poacher was a 
gentleman, somehow. 

44 My name is Theophilus Cardew, and I’ve come to stay 
with your head-master for this week-end, with the especial 
intention of poaching in this wood." 

Well—we both simply gasped. We knew the name quite 
well. This was the Johnny who'd been *nade a "Sir” 
fcr finding a new beetle or somethings—the Johnny who 
lectures on bugs at schools and everywhere. And we’d 
tied him up and spoken to him like that! 

We unfastened him as quickly as we could before either 
of us said anything. Then Chunky spoke. 

44 We—we re frightfully sorry, sir . . ."he said. 

44 Beastly sorry," I added. 

44 I should like to know exactly why you treated me in 
this manner," Sir Theophilus said, and though he looked 
very stern, his voice wasn’t sneering or beastly now. He 
sat down on the tree-trunk again and Chunky told him 
everything, whilst Towsle sat by and panted, with his 
tongue hanging out—just as if he were laughing at us. 

44 Of course we can't quite expect you to—to forgive us,’’ 
Chunky said at the end. "It was a most awfully rotten 
way to behave, and I suppose we ought to have seen at once 
that you weren’t a poacher." 

Sir Theophilus looked down at his clothes and laughed— 
quite in a nice way. 

44 I'm not so sure about that," he said. 44 And anyway 
—partly because I love dogs, too, and partly because you 
caught the Emperor for me, I'm not going to say a word 
about this adventure of ours to anybody ! " 

And he didn't. This is the very first that anyone has 
heard about it. 
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A Bathroom Cabinet. 


T IDINESS is just as much a virtue in the bathroom as 
in any other part of the house, and the little cabinet 
here shown is a neat and useful receptacle for toilet 
requisites, pomades, and other preparations which 
are too often kept on shelves and ledges in full view, or scat¬ 
tered about here and there, giving the apartment an appear¬ 
ance of disorder. Every boy ought to practise and develop 
habits of neatness, whether in his own “ den ” or in any other 
room of the house. When he can carry out this idea by little 
contrivances of his own making he will experience all the greater 
satisfaction; that is what this article is intended to convey. 

Being finished in paint and enamel the cabinet may be made 
up of any odds and ends of wood, so long as they are sound 
(mine was made from a disused drawing-board and pieces of 
an old mahogany bedstead). If, however, new wood has to be 



A Bathroom 
Cabinet. 

And How to Make it. 

By C. F. SHACKLETON. 


procured, then I would recommend well-seasoned pine or yellow 
deal. But in these days of high prices it is much more economi¬ 
cal to refrain from buying wood and to make use of any pieces 
that will lend themselves to the purpose. 

The two sides should be taken in hand first. These are 
finished £ inch thick, and besides the shaping at the lower ends, 
which can be fret-sawn, their back edges must be rebated to 
receive the fc-inch back. When performing this operation take 
care that you make one right hand and one left hand rebate, 
and, in order to avoid any mistake in this respect, it is advisable 
to mark with pencil, for ready identification, the inside faces of 
the sides. As the two shelves are housed (let in) to the sides, 
the cautionary remarks made above are equally applicable to 
the cutting of these housings, which are inch deep and are 
stopped f inch back from the front edge of sides. (See Detail 
of Housings.) 

The two shelves may now be prepared and made a light 
driving fit to the housings in the sides, to which they are secured 
with a little glue and some i£-inch wire brads. 

The top, which next comes in for attention, is of £ inch 
finished thickness, and the moulding on front edge and both 
ends is shown in detail in enlarged section on AB. This is 
worked by means of a rebate plane and a wooden straight-edge, 
the latter being bradded in position (as dotted on plan), to 
serve as a temporary " fence ” for the plane to work against 



when forming the moulding along the front edge. When 
working the moulding across the grain on the two ends, the 
fillet can be formed by cutting along the line with a dovetail 
saw, the bulk of the sloping part can then be pared away with 
a sharp chisel, and the moulding finished off with the rebate 
plane. Housings $ inch deep are then cut in the under-side 
of top to receive upper ends of the two sides, and these housings 
should be stopped if inch from front edge of top. 
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A detail drawing of these mortice and tenon joints is 
given, and shows ^iow the rebated portion is mitred to¬ 
gether. The actual size of the door is i ft. 3 in. X 1 * in*, 
but it is best to make doors slightly larger at first (say 
J inch each way in this case) to allow for subsequent plan¬ 
ing to fit into place. 

For the benefit of those of lesser experience in the making 
of cabinet doors, an alternative method of forming the 
rebate is shown. In this the door is made simply as a 
plain frame without rebate, this being obtained by fixing 
an inner frame of neat picture mould, which provides the 
rebate and also adds a little more finish to the door, and 
whichever method is adopted I would mention that it is 

Now place the top temporarily in position on the side pieces, customary to black with stain the rebates for mirrors to avoid 
and mark off on the former the rebate to take upper end of a conspicuous reflection of the rebate surfaces when the plate is 
back. (See enlarged section on AB.) Also mark off the in position. 

notchings which have to be made in front edges of the sides, The mirror is held in place by fillets bradded in; and the back 
so that the top rail can be let in flush, and so arrange this joint of the door is finished off with $ inch cover panel; as shown 
that it is concealed when the bed mould is fixed. A portion in the enlarged section on AB. Fourteen f-inch brass round- 
of this mould is shown broken away in the front view in order 
to make this point clear. When all is ready the top may be 
fixed with glue and brads, afnd the top rail (embellished with 
a J-inch bead) prepared and fixed. 

The try-square should be applied at each stage of the erection 
of the body of the cabinet, so as to keep the job " square “— 
that is, the shelves and top should be at exact right angles 
to the sides, and any tendency to the contrary should be cor¬ 
rected. The back of § inch three-ply or fret-wood has a simple 
piece of shaping at its bottom edge which can be fretted out, 
and it is fixed into the rebates and to the back edges of shelves 
with $-inch brads spaced about 2 inches apart. 

If the necessary plane with which to make the bed mould 
is not available, a length of it may be purchased at the local 
timber yard or buildeis, as this material is often used by 
builders to conceal the joint between skirting and floor, and 
is known in the trade as Scotia floor fillet. 

This mould is neatly mitred at the angles and secured in its 
place just under the top with glue and brads. 

We now come to the door. The rails and styles are f inch 
thick, and are rebated to hold the mirror. The tenons are 
M stubb ” tenons, so called because tjiey do not go right thrpugh cabinet in providing accommodation for boxes of tooth-powder 

the styles; but if the tenons are a good fit to the mortices and and similar small items, and the bottom shelf is a very con- 

the frame is well cramped up when glued, it will be quite a sound venient place for razors. 

job. A pair of brass hanging plates screwed to the back affords 

means of fixing to the wall. 
As a preliminary to painting, all 
surfaces should be well rubbed 
down with fine No. 2 glass- 
paper, and the brads punched 
in | inch below the surface. 

For white or cream, three 
coats of paint should precede 
the enamel, and it should be 
what is known as ** flat " paint 
—that is, it is made with 
more turps and less linseed-oil 
than ordinary paint, and dries 
without gloss. Any builder or 
decorator will understand what 
is required if “ flat ” paint is 
asked for, as it is commonly 
used to prepare work for 
enamel and gives the best 
results. 

After the first coat of paint 
is dry and hard, it should be 
gently nibbed down with the 
glass-paper and the brad holes 
stopped with putty. The 
second coat should also be 
rubbed down when hard, but no 
glass-paper should be used on 
the third coat, which, when dry, 
may be followed by the enamel. 



head screws fix this panel; the 
size of which is 12$ inches X 
10 inches. A small knob 
(preferably china) and a pair 
of i|-inch brass butt hinges 
are required to complete the 
door, which shuts on a f inch 
x i inch stop fillet fixed to 
the side, and shown dotted 
in front view. 

Although shown in the 
drawings as hung on the right- 
hand side, the door 
may be hung on the 
left, if this arrange¬ 
ment would be more 
convenient, having 
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The small inner shelf adds greatly to the usefulness of the 
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The inside of the cabinet should be treated in the same way 
as the outside, so that the whole can be easily washed, and 
two coats of enamel will make a better job than one. It is 
always best, isn't it, to do a job thoroughly, so don’t stint things 
but give your cabinet a proper finish. It will be all the better for it. 

Before concluding, I should like to offer a few words of advice 
in the hope that they may be of help to the boy who purposes 
making the cabinet. 

First, be careful with your measurements and markings and 
always go over these a second time as a safeguard against 
mistakes. Cut to your markings accurately when once you have 
made them and checked them, and do not set to work with the 
idea that a little to the right or left of a line doesn't matter. 

Make a firm friend of your try-square. A good many unsatis¬ 
factory results are due to an insufficient use of this tool. Always 
work with sharp tools, and if your chisel or plane is making 
" choppy " cuts instead of nice clean ones, then stop the job 
and give the tool a rub up on the oil-stone. 

Now I will leave you to go ahead with the construction, only 
again emphasising the importance of noting carefully all the 
measurements and details given. 


Chimney-Felling. 

By W. R. ROBINSON. 


HAT! the chimney, that well-known landmark, to 
come down ! ” 

**Yes, it is no longer of use since electricity 
has taken the place of steam. A dangerous pro¬ 
ceeding, you say, to fell that column of brickwork, the more so 
when surrounded by workshops, engine-sheds, and overhead 
gangways." 

Indeed it would be, if the work were put into unskilled 
hands, but the chimney-breaker is a really clever man, and it 
is surprising how he can handle such an awkward object as a 
chimney. Probably, when he arrives upon the scene, he finds 
that there is only one -way in which the chimney may fall 
without doing damage, so let us see how he manages to place 
it just where he wants it. The chimney shown in the illustra¬ 
tion is one recently felled, and it had to be dropped practically 
due south, there being no room on 
any of its other sides, whilst, to be 
Irish, its south side did not face 
exactly south, but nearly south¬ 
west. The principle on which a 
chimney-breaker works, is to take 
out brickwork near the base, in 
such a position that the chimney 
will first of all lean and then 
fall in the required direction. 

Naturally he commences this cut¬ 
ting out on the side facing, or 
nearly facing, the open space on 
which the chimney is to drop. 

In the picture on this page you 
will see how this is done. 

First of all, a small vertical hole 
is made near the corner and a 
wooden prop inserted. The hole 
is then enlarged gradually, and a 
second prop put in. More brick¬ 
work is removed until a grid of 
timber, generally pitch pine, can 
be built up, supporting the corner. 

The cutting out is proceeded with 
along the chosen side until the 
other corner is reached, and a 
second grid placed in position. 

Now the chimney-breaker uses his 


judgment in the amount of brickwork he takes out along the 
return faces. More cut out on one side tends to twist the 
chimney to that side, and the more of the base removed the 
less throw will the chimney have, that is, it will fall more in a 
heap. 

However, let us suppose that everything is ready and the 
actual time for felling has come. Into the timber grids arc 
placed cotton-waste, wood, and coal, and the whole of it saturated 
with petrol. Of course, if it were just a case of removing the 
chimney there would be nothing more to do but light the timbers, 
and when they weakened the whole lot would come crashing 
down. But here again the chimney-breaker’s skill and experience 
show themselves, for he may light one side some time before 
the other. In the case of the chimney mentioned earlier, one 
corner only was fired, whilst the other was slightly weakened 
by sawing partly into the wood. 

When we look upon the factors 
which control the direction in 
which the chimney will fall, and 
notice how uncertain they seem 
to be, the more wonderful it seems 
that the results obtained should 
be so near what was anticipated. 
Often the chimney drops within 
inches of the place marked out 
for it. 

When once the fires are lit, 
the roar and crackling can be 
heard quite a long distance away. 
The draught sucks the flames 
inwards, whilst smoke emerges 
from the top for the last time. 
Everybody waits anxiously ; some, 
taking snapshots, peer eagerly 
into the view-finders of their 
cameras. 

At last some one cries out, 
" She is going 1 " and, midst the 
splitting of timber and rending 
of brickwork, the huge mass 
tears itself away from its base, 
as it leans, and breaks in mid¬ 
air, the upper portion telescoping 
into the bottom half, the whole 




The first stage. Cutting into the side of the 
Chimney. 
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crashing down into one mass of bricks, from which rises a 
blinding cloud of smoke, soot, and powdered mortar. 

" How has she fallen ? " Splendidly ! The chimney-breaker 
has every reason to feel pleased with himself, for he has managed 
to give to the chimney, even whilst falling, a twist that has 
thrown it almost exactly between a gangway on one side and 
a public road on the other. 

Before leaving, let us go and see the remains. One thing 
strikes us very forcibly, that the bricks are nearly all separated 
one from another and the mortar cleaned from them, so that 
there will be very little to do but cart them away, thus making 
room for newer and more up-to-date plant, which the progress 
of the times demands and which has brought to a close the 
work of the chimney. 


River Song. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 

T HERE are mighty rivers rolling 'raid the realms of 
t ice and snow. 

There are rivers moving onward where the winds 
through palm-trees blow, 

And some there ar with mountains rising stately on their 
hems, — 

To each his choice, but I rejoice that mine shall be the Thames ! 
Yes, mine shall be the river by the walls of London Town, 

’Mid the clamour and the bustle and the grey smokes winding 
down, 

The barges black, like monsters on a prehistoric stream. 

And the steamers bearing onwards where the wings of seagulls 
gleam. 

O brave and shining river, 

The dawns shall tread for ever 

Upon your placid waves that bear the rainstorms and the sun 1 
The stars shall come and go. 

And still you’ll onward flow, 

When we are passed who sing you, and forgotten ever>i one 1 

Fair scenes are set by Seine and Rhine, and round by Neva's 
flow 

The towers and spires of Petrograd rise slender from the snow ; 
The Nile roams down by Khartum, and the Ganges and Indus 
gaze 

On Delhi, Agra, Tibet, and the Himalayan ways ! 

The Mississippi travels on from Minnesota state, 

Missouri from the Rockies, while on Tiber banks the great 
And memoried Rome is standing, and the Po and Amo sweep 
Where winds and rains come shouting on from many a mountain 
steep. 

But mine shall be the bridges that are hooped o’er London’s 
Thames, 

With mellow walls of Westminster, with chains of lamps for 
gems, 

And Cheyne Walk, and the muddy shores, and Wandsworth 
waterside. 



How the Chimney falls* 


And laden barges sluggishly unloading, when the tide 
Is lapping 'gainst embankment walls, with restless fret and song, 
And siren-blast and creak of crane the west wind bears along. 

Yes, mine shall be the river 
Where English plane-trees quiver. 

The tide that ends at Teddington, the stream that rises bright 
'Mid blue of Cotswold hills. 

That, as it travels, fills 

With sound of tidal melody the banks to left and right. 

And, as our poet Denham sang, " O, may I make thy stream 
My great example. Father Thames, as it has been my theme ! 
As my life runs by meadow ways, and city smoke and grime, 
May I, too, keep a shining front and tranquil all the time ; 
Though deep yet clear, strong without rage, without o’er- 
flowing full. 

May I bear storm or sunshine, work day’s heat or rest-time cool 
May I not fret that all my hours run not by pleasant ways, 

But travel on alike serene ’mid sun or sorrow's haze." 


O dear, O English river, 

My love forsakes you never ! 

Let others sing of gorge and height, of cataract and fall 
But mine shall be the stream 
Where lamps of London gleam— 

To English heart the town and tide beloved over all. 
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AWKE’S sabre and pistols lay on the tabl^, and 
he instinctively glanced at them. 

“ Look here, Thoroughgood," he began lamely, 
“ I’ve put up with your bluster quite long enough. 
You seem to forget that our positions are changed and that 
we are no longer on an equality." 

Jack laughed a scornful laugh, and halted in front of the 
speaker. 

" Never mind about our positions," he said. " I 
wouldn’t change places with you for all the gold in Joseph 
Bonaparte’s coffers. You played the cur for the third time 
to-day, in the very presence of the enemy, and I’m going 
to have you out of the regiment, for the sake of its good 
name." 

" What do you mean by ‘ cur' ? " demanded the cornet. 
" If you're not very careful you'll find yourself tied up to 
the triangles; this is mutiny." 

" What I mean by ‘ cur' is this," replied Jack, ignoring 
the speaker’s threat with a wave of his arm that made 
Hawke jump. " You saw the General surrounded by the 
French dragoons, you'd twenty men under you who could 
have made mincemeat of the beggars and brought Sir 
Edward off ; instead of that, to save your own wretched 
hide you went threes about, leaving Corporal Hatchett 
and myself unsupported and the General a prisoner. The 
whole troop will substantiate what I say, and in the morning 
I’m going to report you to our commanding officer and 
tell him the whole story. The regiment is home to me, 
as it was home to my people ever since it was raised, and 
do you think I’ll let it be disgraced and run the risk of 
getting a bad name by a thing like you ? " 

Montagu Hawke, who was pale as ashes and twitching 
in every limb, could think of no reply, and the mock Spaniard 
bent closer over the fire with a philosophic shrug of his 
yellow shoulders, to indicate that the affair was nothing 
to do with him. 

"You deserve to be shot for cowardice, but, at any rate, 
I shall do my best to get you cashiered. That is all^I have 
to say, and you can sleep on it! " thundered Jack, and 
without another word he swung round and stalked from 
the room, quivering with a burning desire to lay violent 
hands on the poltroon, who made such a sorry figure in 
spite of his silver lace and polished buttons. 


"You heard that, De Savalette ? " said Hawke, when 
he was quite sure the door had really closed. " This is 
the sort of thing I have to put up with from a pitiful 
sergeant in my troop. What would you do if it happened 
in the French army ? " 

The spy looked sideways at him, a curious mocking laugh 
on his strong dark face, and Hawke got very little comfort 
when the Marquis spoke at last. 

" It could not happen in the army of Napoleon," he 
said, with a cold sneer. " You deserve every word 
Thoroughgood said to you, and had I been in his place I 
should have thrashed you again as he did in the wood. 
Sapristi ! you have not the courage of a flea ; but let that 
pass. Your position is serious, for the sergeant will do 
what he said. Have you realised that ? " 

" Do you really think he means it ? " faltered the cornet. 

" I know it," said the Marquis, " and I know this also— 
I am the only one who can save you from disgrace." 

Young Hawke shivered, and sat hopelessly down in the 
rush-bottomed chair. 

" You save me ? I wish we had never met! " he said 
bitterly. 

" Ha, ha ! but we have met, my dear young friend," 
sneered the spy, " and you and your father are too useful 
to me to let you slip through my fingers. Sergeant 
Thoroughgood will spoil my plans to-morrow if we allow 
him to take action. We must get rid of him to-night." 

Hawke started. " It is impossible ! Do you mean you 
are going to kill him ? That would be murder, you 
know." 

" Oh, no, you misunderstand me entirely. Your brains 
and your pluck are on a par. He will simply disappear 
for a time, that is all, and the sooner the better. Wait 
nere until I return. I shall be gone perhaps an hour, and 
if I find the corner of yonder curtain well pulled aside, 
I shall know that you are alone." 

He got up from his crouching position, helped himself 
to a draught of wine from Hawke's untouched supper on 
the table, lit a cigar thoughtfully, and clattered away in 
his big, clay-caked boots, leaving his companion cowering 
over the wood fire, shaking all over. 

How Hawke wished himself back in England, perched on 
a stooi in the lawyer’s office, but all the wishing in the world 
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could not help him, and, starting at every sound, he waited 
breathlessly. 

It seemed an eternity before the door opened again and 
his evil genius entered. 

" I have done my part," he said, " now you must do 
yours," and Montagu Hawke’s eyes dilated with terror, 
at which the spy laughed. " Pitiful little fool ! " said 
De Savalette. "You have only to take this letter. See, 

I have addressed it to His Excellency the Due de Dalmatia, 
and dropped it in the mud that it may look the more like 
what it pretends to be—an intercepted despatch for Soult. 
Your sergeant is yonder under that gateway—in the saddle, 
too ; they are relieving the pickets in a quarter of an hour. 
Go up to him and say: ‘ This letter has been taken from 
the enemy, and must be in Lord Wellington’s hands at once. 
His lordship is now at the Casa half a mile down yonder 
road. Which of you is well mounted ? ’ Thoroughgood 
will jump at the mission, and I would advise you to jump 
clear of his horse. Now, have you got that into your addle- 
pate ? " 

" But," stammered the unhappy cornet, " when he finds 
Wellington isn't there, and comes back-" 

"He will never come back—at any rate not for months," 
interrupted the Marquis, " and if he does not go upon the 
errand, there is a court-martial for you. Please yourself— 

I shall do no more." 

" I’ll go 1 " exclaimed Hawke desperately, and snatching 
up his cloak he dashed out into the rain. 

Only then did a serious look come into De Savalette’s 
face, as he helped himself to the remainder of the bottle 
and listened. 

Scarcely three minutes had elapsed when galloping hoofs 
went past the open door through the wind and the rain, 
and a moment after, Montagu Hawke came in again, 
breathless, and with a livid countenance. 

" He's gone 1 " he gasped. 

" I knew he would," said the Marquis, " and your army 
loses the services of one of the bravest men in it. And 
now," he added, with a ring of steel in his voice as he took 
out his tablets, " you are going to give me the information 
that I have come here for." 

For half a mile the bearer of that" intercepted despatch " 
rode hard in a. southerly direction, peering through the 
darkness in a vain endeavour to catch the outline of a 
building that had no existence save in De Savalette's fertile 
imagination, and only at the sound of hoofs in front of hiiji 
did he slacken speed. 

If it were Wellington and his staff returning from the 
Casa, so much the better. The riders were coming at a 
quick trot, and to the young sergeant's now practised ear 
there seemed to be at least a dozen of them. 

# Jack reined Kitten in, the foremost of the approaching* 
riders doing likewise. 

" Maldito ! W’ho are you, senor travelero ? " demanded 
a voice in Spanish. 

" The bearer of despatches for Lord Wellington," replied 
Jack. " Will you have the goodness to direct me to the 
Casa, which is on the left-hand side of the* road somewhere 
hereabouts ? " 

The men who accompanied the first speaker had ridden 
up and ringed round him in a bunch, and at a quick low 
word, which he did not understand, a noose wp,s deftly 
thrown over him, pinioning his arms to his sides. Haiids 
grasped Kitten's bridle, while other hands tore the helmet 
roughly from his head and passed a corn-sack over it, and 
he realised that he was again a prisoner. 

Bound as he was, his first impulse was to use his spurs 
in a desperate effort to escape; but even as the thought 
came into his brain, another cord was passed from ankle 
to ankle with a skill that betokened evident practice. 

" What on earth is the meaning of this ? " thought the 
poor lad, when a voice called in broken English into his 
ear : "Be quiet and you will not be harmed ; give us 
trouble, and- 1 " A sharp tap, where his heart was beat¬ 

ing, completed the sentence more eloquently than any words. 

He was powerless to move, and had he felt disposed to 
raise his voice after that significant warning, the corn-sack 


would have muffled it, and in that condition his captors 
set Kitten into a gallop. 

Sergeant Thoroughgood resigned himself to his fate and 
began to count, hoping thereby to make some mental cal¬ 
culation of how far he would have ridden when they should 
make a halt, but when he had reckoned up. to five minutes 
his escort suddenly turned off the road and he lost count 
altogether. 

An hour must have gone by when the party slackened 
to a walk, at which pace they continued to move for a long 
time, until the gallop was resumed, and he knew that they 
were mounting a hill, which suddenly became steeper and 
steeper. All at once his mare stopped, the cord that bound 
his ankles was relaxed, and strong arm 3 lifted him out of 
the saddle and set him upon his feet. 

“ Have a care, milord," called the same voice in his ear. 
"You are now where a single step out of the track will fling 
you into eternity. I say again, it will be your own fault 
if a hair of your head be injured. The Capitano will tell 
you more than I am permitted. In the meantime, the 
path we take is only wide enough for two, and you are on 
the outside ! " 

The speaker broke off with a cry of " Demonio ! " and 
Jack caught the sound of clattering hoofs behind him. 
Men’s voices spoke excitedly, but he was completely in 
the dark as to what was happening, until he felt his arm 
grasped and his captor said : " Come, we shall be late for 

supper. YOur mare has given us the slip, unfortunately. 
I had meant to take her for my own. Now, I suppose, one 
of Soult’s rascally dragoons will pick her up on the plain 
beneath us. Mueran los gabachos ! (Death to the mis¬ 
creants !)," and Jack knew that he was not in the hands 
of the French. 

Once or twice he stumbled, but his custodian pulled him 
back, and after a long stiff climb, which made his legs ache, 
a murmur of many voices made itself heard, the corn-sack 
was lifted from his head, and he found himself in a very 
unexpected situation. 

Inside a large cave a bright wood fire was burning, and 
a strange figure stepped towards him, at the same time 
'making a profound bow. 

" Forgive the manner of your bringing here—we live 
in curious times. Permit me to introduce myself—I am 
the Capitano Don Gusman de Luz, and these are my brave 
followers. Welcome, Senor Milord Sir Percival, to all the 
home the invaders of our country have left us ! " 

Then Jack knew that he had fallen into the hands of 
one of the cruellest, and in every way detestable, guerilla 
chiefs in Spain, who, among the thousand crimes laid to 
his charge, was known to have boiled in oil an unfortunate 
French colonel of cuirassiers. Jack had shuddered at the 
story, and as the wretch held out his hand he drew himself 
up proudly. 

" Yqu addressed me by a title that is not my own. 
senor/* he said. “ Your men hav£ made a mistake in 
bringing me here. I am, as you see, just a simple sergeant 
of light dragoons, helping to fight your countrymen s 
battles, and you will have to answer for this outrage." 

El Capitano Gusman de Luz grinned, and his little black- 
eyes sparkled in the firelight. 

" Ten thousand pardons for daring to contradict you.’’ 
he said, " but we have usually found our informant won¬ 
derfully correct. Will you deny that your name is Thor¬ 
oughgood ? " 

" That is my name," said Jack, puzzled. 

" I see," said the guerilla chief, bowing again with 
insolent politeness, and grinning from ear to ear. " To a 
brave soldier a sergeant's stripes are sufficient honour. I, 
too. am a soldier and understand these things. Sergeant 
Milord Sir Percival, master of millions in your own country, 
the supper waits. You will not refuse a draught of valde- 
penas from a new skin after your journey ? Later bn we 
will talk business, you and I ! " 

Jack's brain was in a whirl, and he followed the guerilla 
chief mechanically to a low ledge of rock on which a saddle 
blanket had been spread, Gusman de Luz bowing him 
with exaggerated politeness to a seat beside him. 
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El Capitano was certainly a picturesque figure, with an 
eye for bright colours. His rather bandy legs were en¬ 
cased in scarlet pantaloons, baggy in cut and ornamonted 
by a broad stripe of black cloth down the outer seams, 
once the property of a major-general's aide-de-camp, and 
a brown pelisse trimmed with grey fur and richly laced 
with silver, which Jack recognised as part of the equip¬ 
ment of the French 2nd Hussars. The rascal buttoned it 
at the throat and allowed the rest of it to fall open, to 
show a crimson waistcoat beautifully embroidered with 
gold thread. Round 
his middle was girt a 
red and yellow sash, 
with two silver- 
mounted pistols 


“ A strange figure stepped 
towards him, at the same 
time making a profound bow.” 

[See page 432.) 


thrust in its folds, an enormous curved sabre and sabre¬ 
tache banging against his left leg. He wore gold rings in 
his ears, and a wispy black moustache that drooped raggedly 
over his thick-lipped mouth, and he looked what he was— 
a typical brigand chief. " 

Spain and Portugal swarmed at that period with just 
such bands of ruffians as Gusman de Luz commanded. 
They were half soldiers, half robbers, who, when they were 
not hanging on the skirts of the French army and cutting 
off stragglers, occupied their spare time by private pil¬ 
laging on their own account, holding their prisoners to 
ransom, and promptly murdering them if the ransom was 
not forthcoming. 

Some of the bands, as, for example, that of Don Julian 
Sanchez, or “ Captain Hair lip " as he was named, did 
excellent service to the national cause, but the bulk of 


the Spanish guerillas during the Peninsular War were 
ruffians of the deepest die. 

It was certainly snug in the cave, and the firelight, 
playing on the rocky fissures and glinting on the knife 
handles and pistol-butts with which the rascals seemed 
to bristle, was better than the drenching night outside. It 
all seemed like a dream to the prisoner, one thing only 
standing out clearly, which was that—mistake or no mis¬ 
take—his life would depend on speaking the ruffian fair. 

Of food there was plenty—roasted fowls and boiled 
garbanzos, or beans, with white bread—and if 
they had used less oil in the cooking, and no 
garlic at all, he would not have found fault with 
the meal. 

1 “ Now, milord,” said the 
guerilla chief, when he had 
wiped his greasy fingers on 
his red trousers, and they 
had lit their cigars, " the 
little matter of business I 
mentioned. Shall we talk it 
over together ? It is quite 
simple.” 

” Go on,” said Jack with a 
nod. 

” Ah, that is better. It is 
wonderful how cross a man 
can be before he has eaten. 
Another cup of valdepenas— 
no ? Very well, you are not 
the first man of high position 
who has found himself a cap¬ 
tive of war, and if circum¬ 
stances compel us to place 
your ransom high, you must 
blame the invaders, not me. 
Shall we call it fifteen thou¬ 
sand dollars ? For a million¬ 
aire, that is really not 
much.” 

Jack laughed—he could not 
help it—and Gusman de Luz 
laughed too, tapping him on 
the shoulder. 

” Not enough, you are think¬ 
ing ; never mind, I do not 
wish to be extortionate. We 
have the necessary materials, 
and milord will be good 
enough to write to his agent 
and request him to forward, 
with as little delay as pos¬ 
sible, fifteen thousand dollars 
to an agent of mine in 
Oporto.” 

Jack made a mental cal¬ 
culation and arrived at the 
fact that his liberty was to 
cost somebody, he knew not 
whom, five thousand pounds, 
and the utter impossibility of 
raising such a sum filled him with anxiety. 

" You will remember, milord,” said the guerilla chief, 
” it takes a clear month for a letter to reach your country, 
and a similar time for the answer to be returned. We 
will call it three months to be on the safe side, and for that 
period you must remain our guest.” 

” But supposing,” said Jack, ** that no answer is re¬ 
ceived at the end of that time ? ” 

” Well, you must then write again, when you will 
enclose one of your ears. You shall have the choice 
of deciding whether it will be the left one or the right. 
Later, if there is still no reply, the other ear will follow 
it, and then—oh, it is impossible that your friends will 
place you in such an unfortunate predicament — why, 
then, after a reasonable time we shall kill you, that 
is all.” 


28 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IN THE GAVE OF THE GUERILLAS. 


NY were the stories of the 
guerillas and their gentle 
ways that Jack had heard, 
but the captain's words 
made his heart beat like 
a v sledge-hammer. Still, 
he showed no sign in his 
face ; in fact, he smiled, 
realising that it was very 
necessary to keep a bold 
front. 

At a sign from the 
chief, a wicked-looking 
lad named Pedrillo had 
brought a brass - bound 
box from the inner cave, 
once the property of some 
unfortunate Alcalde against whom the band had nourished 
a grudge, and placing it on Jack's knee, had opened it 
and shown that it contained ink and quill pens. 

As Pedrillo, grinning like a monkey, resumed his seat by 
the fire. Jack closed the box and set it down., . 

“ Your proposition is so sudden. Captain," he said, 
" that I must ask your permission to sleep on it. You 
have a Spanish proverb which says ‘ Never do to-day 
what you can possibly put off till to-morrow,’ I think." 

" Certainly," laughed Gusman de Luz, " Milord shall 
have time to consider. But I would Temind him ojf 
another little proverb—‘ Para todo hay remedio sino pard 
la muerte '—‘ There is a remedy for everything but death,' 
amigo mio. Do not put it off too long, but to-night we 
will be merry. Cammarados, let ufc drink to the long life 
of Milord Sir Percival. Like all the fnglesos he has great 
courage and much understanding." 

The band raised their cups with such a good-humoured 
shout, that one would have thought they were the best 
fellows in the world. But Jack, taking stock of them in 
the firelight, had his own opinion and kept it to himself. 

There were about sixty of the rogues sprawling lazily 
round the blaze, and no two of them were dressed alike. 

There were peasants with black breeches and brown 
jackets, their hair done up at the back of their heads and 
confined in a net. One man wore a pair of French cuirassier's 
grey breeches buttoned down the sides and high boots. 
Here and there were the japkets and white cross-belts of 
the French infantry, while Pedrillo- was very proud of 
himself in a drummer’s coat and scarlet wings, whose 
owner’s throat he had cut to gain possession of it. All 
sported the red Spanish cockade, arid every man seemed 
a perfect armoury of knives and pistols. 

But the one who attracted Jack’s attention even more 
than El- Capitan himself was a low-browed, evil-looking 
ruffian named Balthasar, who acted as the chief'slieutenant. 
He had been a deserter from the Spanish light infantry, 
and still wore the grass-green jacket barred with yellow 
braid, and the red collar and cuffs of the Catalonian Regi¬ 
ment, and he occupied his time in sharpening a formidable 
Albacete knife on the side of his shoe and grinning at their 
prisoner in an irritating way that raised Jack's gorge. 

" What a plaguy nuisance that Kitten bolted," thought 
Jack to himself " I might have had a chance if she’d 
been here. I can see that I shall have to be as wily, as the 
serpent, and the first thing to discover is where they keep 
their horses. We must have dismounted a quarter of a 
mile down the mountain," and he longed for daylight to 
come. 

Just outside the circle of the firelight, beside the narrow 
entrance to the cavern, one of the guerillas sat with a 
cigarette in his mouth and k long gun resting across his 
knee, and Pedrillo had got out his guitar and was 
strumming a song. 

‘"I have no idea what the time may be," said Jack to 


the Capitan. " Your men relieved me of my watch on the 
way hither." 

" Ah, ladrones, thieves ! " said the guerilla chief. " It 
shall be restored to you, milord. Meanwhile," and he 
took out a very handsome time-piece set with diamonds, 
"it is a little after midnight, which reminds me I must go 
and visit my sentries. If slumber woos you, yap can 
make yourself snug on yonder heap of hay, and y6u will 
tell us in the morning that you never slept more soundly 
in your life. In fact, it is time for all honest men to seek 
their couches. Pedrillo, cease that infernal noise," and 
as he got up. Jack rose also. 

"You are free, milord, to our mountain home and 
everything it holds," said the guerilla chief with a 
significant smile, " but you are a soldier and will under¬ 
stand my warning when I say, do not walk in your sleep, 
lest the sentinels should make an unfortunate mistake, 
which we would all regret. Bueno noche, and may the 
saints give thee pleasant dreams ! " 

" Good-night, Capitano," said Jack, drawing his cloak 
over him, and stretching himself out, in spite of all his 
efforts to keep awake and think, he was sound asleep in 
five minutes.^ 

He had been in the saddle the whole of the previoas day, 
and Nature has her limits, but when at last his eyes un¬ 
closed he lay for a moment thinking himself still with his 
troop, and grudging the call of duty which would rouse 
him from the warmest bed he had known since the retreat 
from Burgos began. ’ 

" Ah well," he thought, " it's time to stir them up,' 
and with a cry of " Turn out, Joe ! " he raised himself on 
his elbow, and the hideous truth came back to him. 

His captors were already moving about the fire, preparing 
breakfast, and a couple of yards away sat the man Bal¬ 
thasar, still sharpening his knife on the side of his shoe. 

" Buenos dias ! " grinned the lieutenant. " I will wager 
a peseta the hay did not tickle your ears as I shall one day 
tickle them with this," and he held up his ugly weapon 
with a malevolent smile. 

" You are counting your chickens before they're 
hatched," said Jack, with a glance at the entrance through 
which the rising sun came slanting. 

Another sentinel stood there, nursing his long rifle, and 
Jack realised that they kept good watch, and that escape 
was going to be no easy matter. 

His head had ached intolerably overnight, but now a 
thousand thoughts surged in upon him, and he found 
himself .wondering how on earth that dirty pack of thieves 
had come to know of the existence of the spendthrift Sir 
Percival and why they should have mistaken him for hi? 
ne'er-do-weel cousin ? 

" Ah, Senor Sergeant Milord Sir Percival I " cried the 
guerilla chief, who had just entered. " We soldiers, you 
and I, are ever up betimes. It is good to live on such a 
morning as this, after the rain. You have slept well- 
yes ? but I told you you would. Come with me, and I will 
show you where you are." 

Nothing loth, Jack followed him through a narrow wind¬ 
ing fissure in the solid rock and emerged suddenly into 
the full blaze of the rising sun. The plain—it was a long 
way down below them—was veiled in a gauzy mist, and 
from far off in the distance came the muffled sound of 
firing. 

" Those scoundrels yonder are pressing Milord 
Wellington's rear without doubt," said Gusman de Luz 
" Maldito / We met you just at the right time, for by 
to-morrow your companions will be far away, and I, too. 
I am riding out, when we have broken our fast, with fifty 
of my men." 

“ It does not seem to have occurred to you, Capitan, 
that that self-same Lord Wellington you speak of will have 
something to say to you one of these days," said Jack 









and, before Jack could stretch out a hand to save him he vanished, with a fearful scream, into 
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very quietly, wishing to prolong the opportunity as far as 
possible while he took stock of the ground. 

“ We are content to leave that to chance/* laughed 
the guerilla chief good-humouredly. “ Fifteen thousand 
dollars are not to be found hanging on every tree." 

“No, but I have seen men hanging from the branches 
before now for less than you have dared to do/* 

“ My friend/’ said the chief, “ the morning air is souring 
your temper again ; we will go back. But first of all, you 
are free to come this far, if you will give me your parole of 
honour not to attempt escape/* 

“ I shall give you no such thing/* said Jack sternly. 

The guerilla chief laughed, still good-humouredly. “ Ton - 
to de mi I when one is young, how full one is of hope ; 
but already I smell the coffee—shall we go back ? *' and 
letting his hand rest lightly on one of his pistols, he bowed 
and pointed to the entrance once more. 

Jack had seen the path zigzagging down the mountain 
side, and the sound of the firing had given him his bearings, 
which was all he could reasonably have hoped to have 
discovered, and he took his place in the circle, only hoping 
that Balthasar would be one of those to ride with the 
chief. 

“ And now, Senor, having had time to collect your 
thoughts, I suggest that you should write the letter we 
spoke of, so that we may dispatch it on its way ? ** said 
Gusman de Luz, and Jack's brow clouded. 

A thousand difficulties presented themselves to the 
prisoner, for the more he thought it out the more inexplicable 
did the situation become, especially when he reflected that 
Lawyer Hawke was the only man who could make him free 
again. 

Luckily, the real Sir Percival wrote a sprawling boyish 
hand, and the prisoner decided that the best thing under 
the circumstances was to keep up the illusion under which 
his captors laboured. Consequently he dipped his quill 
in the ink-pot, and imitating his cousin's screed, wrote the 
following lines :— 

Sir,— I am unfortunately a prisoner in the hands of a 
band of guerillas, who threaten me'with mutilation unless 
five thousand pounds be dispatched to them by way of ran¬ 
som. The matter is most urgently pressing, but I am 
confident that you will do the best you can. Please send 
the money by return, to the individual mentioned below, for 
these beggars evidently mean business. 

Percival ^horoughgood, Baronet. 

The guerilla chief puzzled over the words, and then 
handed the paper back to the writer with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“ You are possibly the best judge; I do not read English 
very well; but, after all, the matter concerns you more 
than anybody else; so, whilst I load my pistols, be good 
enough to seal the letter, and then I will bid you farewell 
for a time. Balthasar will remain here in command 
during my absence, and you will do well not to anger him, 
for his temper is shorter than his nose, which is not a very 
long one/* 

Jack’s heart sank as he addressed the letter to Lawyer 
Hawke, and when the gtierilla chief had deposited it in 
his sabretache, Gusman de Luz and his rascals went away 
in high feather, winding down the narrow path until they 
came to where their horses were stabled in a little hollow 
in the mountain side. 

He went out with the others to see them go, and none 
said him nay, and, odd as it might seem, an added sense 
of loneliness fell upon the lad with the chief’s departure, 
as he realised that for long weeks he must perforce remain 
on that mountain peak, unless the fates were kind and he 
/Could discover some means of escape. 

It was just about that time that'Kitten found her way 
back to the village where the regiment remained to act as 
rearguard. All night they had searched for the missing 
sergeant, but now the sight of the empty saddle brought 
a mist into Joe Hatchett’s eyes. 

“ This is a bad job indeed,** said Troop-Sergeant-Major 
Brown, with a gloomy shake of his head. " Poor lad, 
poor lad ! * A good name is better than precious oint¬ 


ment, and the day of death than the day of one's 
birth.* *’ 

" But how do you know he’s dead, Sergeant-Major ? M 
said Joe. “ I won’t believe it for one.** 

“ If he isn’t dead, the French have got him,** said Brown, 
taking refuge in his favourite Ecclesiastes. “ ‘ All go unto 
one place ; ajl are of the dust, and all turn to dust again l ’ 
Your cloak-strap's unbuckled on the near side, Private 
Simpson. Eyes front, and stop that talking in the 
ranks ! ** 

“ Poor Joe will miss me,** said Jack Xo himself, as he 
strolled back into the cave and looked about him. “ If 
he were here, we might do something between us. I 
hope to goodness they won't let them know at home that 
I’m missing.’’ 

The cave was empty, ajid glancing back over his 
shoulder, he walked noiselessly to the far end, under 
an archway from which Pedrillo had produced the 
brass-bound box the night before, and he found him¬ 
self in an inner chamber, which, from the barrels aqd 
boxes and wine-skins, was evidently the guerillas’ store¬ 
house. 

Knowing that he might never get a better opportunity 
for exploration, he ran across th$ inner cave to a wide 
fissure ki the wall of rock throdgh which daylight was 
streaming, and for a moment his hopes rose and he came 
abruptly into the open air. 

At his feet yawned a deep chasm, too wide to jump, 
but bridged by three strong planks, to the far end 
of which a rope was fastened. It was a rude draw¬ 
bridge, which could be raised or lowered at will, and 
beyond it a beaten track plunged down the mountain 
side past a huge boulder, which looked as though a 
touch would send it crashing to the plain a thousand 
feet below. 

Quick as thought he crossed the drawbridge and bent 
down. If he could only hurl those planks into the 
chasm he would be free, and his strong hands had 
already seized the end of the first one, when something 
touched him on the back, and a low musical laugh made 
him turn. 

The unseen sentinel, who had been basking on the sunny 
side of the boulder, had heard his cry of exultation, and 
now covered him with his long gun. 

He said something in Spanish between his white teeth 
which Jack did not understand, but there was no mis¬ 
taking the glitter of the long gun-barrel and the sparkle 
in the guerilla’s black eyes. 

“ I could thrust the muzzle aside and close with 
him, but the piece would certainly go off,** Jack was 
thinking, “ and before 1 could pitch him down this 
gully, his comp nions would be here; still, there's 
nothing else for it/* and bracing himself he drew a deep 
breath. 

“ Do not fire, Miguel/* said a sarcastic voice behind 
him, and poor Jack’s schemes vanished into thin air as 
he looked over his shoulder and saw Balthasar squinting 
along the brass barrel of a wide-mouthed blunderbuss ^t 
the other end of the planks. 

“ Milord will be pleased to Come to this side of the 
bridge,** said Balthasar with a mocking sneer, and there 
was nothing for it but to retrace his steps.. 

“ Now, stffior,** said the man, “ let us understand one 
another. I am in command here, and you shall see 
how I treat those who disobey me. Milord speaks 
French—good ; so does that fool yonder. Come hither. 
Miguel,** and the sentinel approached. “ When I posted 
you here,** said Balthasar, “ what were the instructions 
I gave you in case ihe prisoner should appear ? ** 

“ That he was not to take more than six strides from 
the entrance.** replied the man sullenly. 

“ And yet I find him across the bridge/' hisse d 
Balthas r, his manner suddenly changing. “ For your 
disobedience, take that! ** and whipping out his knife he 
slashed at the man’s face. 

Although the blow came with incredible swiftness, the 
unfortunate Miguel seemed to expect it; for l^e sprang 
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back, poised a moment on his heels on the very brink of 
the chasm, and before Jack could stretch out a hand to 
save him he vanished, with a fearful scream, into the abyss. 

“ Take warning, Englishman,” said the murderer, in a 
harsh voice, as he carefully wiped the blade on the sleeve 
of his jacket and slipped it back into its sheath. “It is 
dangerous to disobey me, and if you are wise you will 
profit by that worm’s fate ; it may be your own some day.” 

By an effort Jack refrained from any reply, and striding 
through the knot of Spaniards, who, 
clustering in the entrance, had witnessed 
the tragedy, he went back into the cave 
in no very enviable frame of mind. 

Through the long weary weeks that 
followed, he was forced to be the un¬ 
willing spectator of more 
than one act of brutal 
violence, and every time he 
presented himself at either 
exit of the cave it was to 
find himself confronted by 
his guards, on whom the 
lesson of the wretched Miguel 
had not been lost. 

There were moments when 
he thought his heart would 
burst, or his brain give, and 
he knew that he was growing 
surly and morose under 
the perpetual strain of his 
captivity. As for his 
jailers, they slept and ate, 
and quarrelled over their 
card-playing, and from 
morning till night the 
thrumming of guitars never 
ceased. It was a lazy life, 
that suited the Spaniards 
perfectly, until one day a 
messenger arrived with news 
that made them all shout 
joyfully. 

“ El Capitan will return 
to-night,” said Balthasar. 

“ He will bring us tidings, 
and perhaps he may bring 
the reply to your letter; if 

not-” and instead of 

completing the sentence, he 
commenced sharpening his 
knife again on the side of 
his boot, after pulling his left 
ear with a significance that 
Jack understood too well. 

Jack was asleep when Gus¬ 
man de Luz returned, and he awoke to find 
the cabin full of noise and laughter. They 
were dividing the booty they had brought 
back with them. Seven great packages which 
had been conveyed on mules to the hollow 
below had been carried up into the cave, and 
as cord after cord was severed, the contents 
rolled out into the firelight. 

Amid a great quantity of clothing of all 
sorts were gems, and chains of gold, pillaged 
from the quarters of some French general; laced uniforms 
and costly swords ; wane-jars stuffed with coins, and solid 
silver candlesticks that must have been looted from the 
altar of a cathedral. 

“ Ah, seiior ,” laughed the chief, who was in a merry 
mood, “ you see we have not forgotten you ; here are 
some books with which I thought to beguile your 
captivity,” and he tossed across several French novels, 
with some odds and ends of newspapers, English and 
Portuguese. 

“ He will scarcely have the stomach to read them, 
sneered the lieutenant. “ No letter at Oporto, and none 


here. It is time milord's fi iends received a gentle reminder 
that we are in earnest. What say you, cammerados ? ” 

“ No, no,” interrupted Gusman de Luz, whose successful 
raid had inclined him to be at peace with all mankind. 
“ He shall write’again—these are days when a letter may 
easily go astray; by the opening of the spring campaign, 
if we have not yet heard from England, then you shall 
have your way with him, Balthasar mto.” 

“ You are not like wine, age does not improve you, Capi¬ 
tan,” growled 
the monster, 
with a black 
/ scowl. “ Some 

day we shall find 
you turning 
monk.” 




.6 
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“ With an 
Balthasar of 


unearthly scream 

Seville reeled backwards among the blazing logs.” [See p. 440 .) 


“ The saints forbid ! ” cried the chief, with a wry smile 
and a little shudder. “ I might share the fate of the 
good brothers of Anover, which we only learned yester¬ 
day. Listen ! ” And he told them a hideous story, which 
was also a true one, and illustrated the barbarous manner 
in which the French and Spaniards waged the war. 

It seemed that a squadron of French cavalry had been 
quartered at the town, which is not far from Toledo, and 
made free with everything after their usual habit, in 
particular coercing the monks of the monastery on the 
hill there. 

The captain commanding them fell in love with the 
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daughter of the house on which he had billeted himself; 
but she declined to marry him, and when rumour of a 
British advance made the French retire, he was foolish 
enough to return to the house in disguise, to make a last 
appeal. 

One of the servants informed the monks that the 
captain was there alone, and going down in a body, they 
seized him and dragged him up the hill. In the centre 
of the great hall stood a large copper brasero about three 
feet in diameter, filled with charcoal, which they lighted, 
and holding the unfortunate officer over it in spite of his 
struggles, they burned him to death. 

The guerillas roared with laughter, as though it were 
a capital joke, when their leader got thus far ; but he held 
up his hand and shuddered again, for the story did not 
end there. After a while the squadron returned to the 
town, and riding into the monastery at a gallop, captured 
all the monks, to the number of some twenty. It was 
only the difficulty of doing it that prevented them 
> from treating them as they had treated the officer, so 

f 


they hanged them all instead to the trees of the 
avenue. 

When Jack made his second appeal to Lawyer Hawke, 
he smuggled in a postscript, revealing his identity, ending 
with the words : “ Do not on any account tell them 

at home,” and Montagu’s father smiled sardonically as 
he read it in his snug office in the quiet little English 
country town. 

“ No, my young fire-eater, I will not tell your father,” 
he murmured ; “ not a living soul shall know ! You've 
got into a mess, and you must get out of it the best way 
you can. There are plenty of men alive with no ears,” 
and he placed the document in a se/cret drawer with the 
first letter, and there the affair ended. 

Meanwhile, poor Jack was eating his heart out, with 
nothing to do but to play chess with Gusman de Luz when 
that individual was in the mood, and he was conscious, as 
the weeks drifted by, that the members of the band began 
to look at their leader askance and to treat him with less 
respect. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“ CHECKMATE ! ” 


O NE hot June day their customary afternoon siesta 
was interrupted by the noisy entry of Balthasar 
and two-thirds of the band. He and Gusman 
j took it turn and turn about to sally forth on 

s their marauding expeditions, and this time the lieutenant 
* had brought back a prisoner. 

V Balthasar’s left hand was Jxmnd in a cloth, and Jack 
1 thought he had never seen so ferocious an expression on 
I anybody's face before. 

1 ” Well, what luck > ” cried the chief. 

I M Good and bad,” replied Balthasar with a snarl, as 
four of his fellows flung down the heavy corn-sacks they 
carried, which gave out a musical ring. “ We inter¬ 
cepted a cart full of dollars, under an escort of these 
vipers,” and he pointed to the prisoner. “ Maldito ! but 
they made a great fight for it, and three of our men are 
killed.” 

” And the Frenchmen ? ” queried Gusman de Luz. 

“ There were eighteen of them, 
and of those, eleven fell dead wher^ 
they ran into our ambush in the 
olive woods. The other six, in¬ 
cluding the young officer who com¬ 
manded them, were carbonadoed 
over a fire, but it was too slow, 
so we crucified them by the road¬ 
side, and we could hear the howls 
of those who were still alive for 
nearly half a mile.” 

“ But why have you brought 
this one here ? ” said the chief. 

“ For the best of all reasons,” 
replied Balthasar" with a ferocious 
scowl at Jack, and speaking in 
French for his benefit. “ That rat 
there cut my knuckles to the bone, 
so that I had to hold the reins in I 
my right hand. “Twill be a month 
before I recover the use of my 
fingers, and he shall suffer.” 

The chief shrugged his shoulders, 
knowing perfectly well what the 
wretch meant, and not feeling the 
slightest desire to interfere between 
the lieutenant and his guerilla 
vengeance. 

So much for the bad,” he 
laughed, flicking the ash from his 
cigarillo; “but there is something 
better than raisins in these sacks 
here.” 


“ Yes,” sneered Balthasar, “ it will help to make up 
for Sir Percival's ransom, which does not arrive. Let me 
remind you, Capitan, that to-morrow night his last lease 
of life expires, and there must be no further respite.” 

The chief shrugged his shoulders again, and Balthasar 
spoke long and rapidly in Spanish, detailing the news they 
had gathered during their absence, which, whatever it 
w’as, made the chief’s eyes sparkle. 

Meanwhile, Jack had been taking stock of his fellow- 
captive. his thoughts going back to the ilex wood when he 
and Joe Hatchett rode tied to the stirrups of two men 
of the same regiment; for he saw by the brass numeral 
on the dangling sabretache that he belonged to the 3rd 
Hussars. 1 

He had been roughly handled, and he was bare-headed, 
but he was a good-looking fellow and bore himself proudly, 
as became soldier. His slate-grey uniform, barred and 
seamed with crimson lace, was covered with dust, 
and he looked across the fire 
at Jack, who sat a little apart, 
probably recognising the 
British . uniform and wondering 
how it came to be in such a 
place. 

“ Leave the sacks alone ! ” said 
Balthasar sharply, as Pedrillo 
began to untie a cord that bound 
the mouth of one of them. 
” There will be plenty of time to 
count the money after I have 
dealt with this dog,” and he 
struck him across the mouth with 
his clenched fist, bound as the 
prisoner was, with his hands be¬ 
hind his back. 

The young Frenchman's lips 
puffed up under the cowardly 
blow, which sent him staggering 
backward, and Balthasar laughed 
with a sound that made Jack shiver 
to hear. 

“You cur 1 ” said the English 
lad, the blood boiling in his veins, 
but the brute only laughed the 
louder and called out: “ His turn 
to-night, yours to-morrow. Now, 
Pedrillo, if you wish for something 
to do, thrust me a couple of ram¬ 
rods into the fire until they be red 
hot, while some of you strip him to 
the skin. Demonio ! but he shall 
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rue the day his accursed sabre drew blood from Balthasar 
of Seville! " 

The prisoner looked helplessly round, as they eased him 
of his dangling pelisse and tore his braided jacket off, and 
the eyes of the two young men met again. 

“ Heaven knows I would help you, if it were possible/' 
said Jack in French ; “ but I am a prisoner like yourself. 

I only hope that death will come quickly to you, for you 
are in the hands of villains who do hot know what mercy 
means." 

“ I thank you, monsieur," replied the hussar. " At 
any rate, they shall see that a soldier of Napoleon’s knows 
how to die." 

Jack turned away with a sob in his throat, as half a dozen 
of the band dung the poor wretch on to the ground and 
held him there, while they wreaked their will upon him. 

Once, when he could bear it no longer, 
he sprang to his feet and would have 
rushed at that fiend in human form, but 
strong hands seized and held 
him, and he could only close his 
•eyes and pray as he had never 
prayed before in his life. 

" Enough," said Gusman de 
Luz, when twenty minutes of 
indescribable infamy had de¬ 
lighted the villains. " End it, 

Balthasar, I hear the signal— 
there is a visitor approaching," 

And, as a shrill whistle came 
irom without, Balthasar of Se¬ 
ville rose reluctantly from his 
knees. 

" Throw it into the gorge," he 
said, and two of them raised the 
-dead hussar and carried him away 
between them. ( 

" Caramba, Capitano ! One 
would think all the evil spirits 
that haunt the Sierra had been 
let loose to-night, from the noise 
you have been making here," 
cried the new-comer, who had 
been escorted as far as the entrance by one of the band 
-on guard outside. 

The speaker wore th^ uniform of a regiment of Spanish 
heavy cavalry, with the red cockade on his white-laced 
cocked hat, a high buff collar, and broad facings on his 
dark blue cut-away coat, the tails of which were also turned 
back with buff. 

" I had not thought to have entered your den again so 
soon, but, by the name of Napoleon, I had no alternative," 
and removing one of his pipeclayed gauntlets, the speaker 
mopped his perspiring brow. 

“ About three leagues away I fell in with a party of our 
own people," he continued, " and, do you know, my disguise 
was so perfect that I had to ride for it, and I swear the man 
in the moon was roaring with laughter at the spectacle of 
the Marquis de Savalette risking his neck to escape the 
very pressing attentions of a troop of the 3rd Hussars, 
commanded by his personal friend, the Chef d’Escadron 
Verimonde ! Oh, I tell you, it was no laughing matter 
ior me. And a word in your ear, old rascal—you had 
better keep clear of the 3rd for many a long day. They 
will have no mercy for anything Spanish after finding six 
of their men pegged out by the roadside, and three of 
them still alive. And where is Sir Percival ? —I do not 
see him." 

Gusman de Luz and Balthasar exchanged a glance, 
.and the men who held Jack Thoroughgood released 
him as De Savalette strode up to the fire in hjs long 
black gaiters, reaching above the knees of his white 
breeches. 

Although the spy’s self-possession seldom deserted him, 
the look of discovery and scorn in the young sergeant's 
iace made his own change colour for an instant. 

A furtive glance at the two guerillas who alone of the 


band spoke English, showed them to be in conversation, 
and De Savalette made the prisoner a low bow. 

" I see you understand matters," he said, speaking very 
rapidly and lowering his tone. " All is fair in love and 
war, my friend, and your absence from the regiment was 
very necessary to my plans. You look ill; surely they 
have not ill-treated you after my express injunctions ? " 

" Miserable spy ! ’’ said Jack. " Abuser of England's 
hospitality under the guise of an emigri, and all the while 
the hireling of Bonaparte—hand and glove with these 
scoundrels who have just murdered one of your own country¬ 
men by inches—you are standing in his blood now ! I 
would not change places with you, De Savalette, not even 
for the price of freedom ! " 

The Marquis looked down and made a grimace as he 
saw the red pool on the floor of the cave. 

"You have lost your manners, my 
friend, but I forgive you," he said. " It 
is the result of captivity and want of 
fresh air. Listen! You will be 
released almost at once, for your 
Wellington is advancing again, 
and a word from me will open 
the prison door." 

"If I thought I should find 
you waiting for me on the other 
side of it, it would soften the 
bitter memories of long months," 
said Jack grimly. 

" I take your meaning," said 
De Savalette with a light laugh 
and a significant touch of his 
sword hilt. " Believe me, I shall 
not avoid the meeting, Sir 
Percival. Meantime it may 
interest you to learn that 
Montagu Hawke has joined the 
' Belem Rangers,’ or, in other 
words, he shammed sickness when 
your regiment marched, and is 
sunning himself in Lisbon, where 
I saw him little more than a week 
since." 

" Montagu Hawke is no concern of mine," said Jack 
coldly, " excepting that he and I have an old score to 
settle, which shall be paid with interest when I get the 
opportunity." 

" Hush ! " said the spy quickly ; " our friends yonder 
are listening now. I admire your courage, but you want 
wisdom," and turning to the guerilla chief and his lieutenant 
he broke into Spanish, and Jack, taking the hint, retired 
to his straw bed, a thousand emotions driving sleep from 
his eyes until the small hours of the morning. 

When he awoke at last, from a fitful doze, De Savalette 
had gone. 

Jack was not slow to detect an unusual bustle among 
the guerillas, who were polishing arms and repairing saddlery 
with the air of men who might be using both before long. 

And he noticed a change, too, in the bearing of Gusman 
de Luz. As for the fiend, Balthasar, Jack could not 
bring himself even to glance in his^irection; but he felt 
the man’s eyes fixed upon him with more than usual 
intensity. 

He wondered whether the French spy had said that 
word which was to free him, but it was not until the hot 
June afternoon that the guerilla chief beckoned as he 
walked towards the inner cave, and Jack followed him. 

" To-morrow we shall leave this hiding-place ^o turn 
soldiers once more," said the chief, looking out across 
the plank bridge at the blue horizon that bounded the 
plain to northward. '' Lord Wellington has outmanoeuvred 

King Joseph, and great events are on the point of happen¬ 
ing. Do you understand ? There will not be a man left 
here when we march." 

" And what is to become of me ? " said Jack. 

"We will talk about that over the chessboard," said 
Gusman de Luz. " See, they have carried the table to 
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our favourite spot by my order, and much wall hang upon 
the game we are about to play.” 

“ There is something behind your words, Sefior,” said 
the lad, feeling himself turn pale. 

The gold rings in the Spaniard's ears—he had two in 
each lobe—jingled musically, as he set his head on 
one side and laid a dirty jewelled hand on the lad’s 
shoulder. ' 

“ I have taken a great liking to you, Sergeant Milord 
Sir Percival,” he said. “ I alone have saved you fropi 
mutilation ; my followers are growing impatient and that 
rogue Balthasar undermines my authority. It is high 
time we moved, for they are all getting too fat and lazy 
here. Now then, I come to the point,” and he took his 
seat in the shadow of the cliff, whence they could look 
out across the arid, burnt-up country below them, and 
hear the faint brawl of the rivulet at the bottom of the 
gorge. 

“ The greatest game in the world is the one you and I 
have played so often—this game with the little ivory 
men,” and he toyed with an exquisitely carved elephant 
bearing a castle upon its back. “ Twenty times have b you 
won, and twenty times have I also beaten you.” 

He bent slightly over the table and lowered his voice 
to a whisper, but it was a whisper with a savage meaning 
in it, and Jack knew that Gusman de Luz would keep his 
word. 

“If you beat me to-day, I am going to set you free. 
Sancho is the sentinel yonder, and he will do what I bid 
him. If you lose the game, you lose your life with it. It 
cannot be helped, madre mia; I have said, and there is 
an end of it.” 

It was a long game, a game for life or death. At the 
end of the first hour the advantage was slightly with the 
guerilla chief; another hour went by, and Jack had not 
only adjusted the balance but was two pieces to the good. 
Then Jack's evil genius, Balthasar of Seville, came out of 
the cave, and stood behind Gusman de Luz with a mocking 
sneer on his hideous face. 

The prisoner, his nerves overstrung, allowed his 
attention to be diverted for a moment, and his Queen 
fell ! Bravely he struggled to retrieve the blow, but 
without success. The pieces swam before his eyes, and 
as the red sun sank, his head dropped forward on to his 
chest and a dry sob rattled in his throat. 

“ Checkmate 1 ” said Gusman de Luz with a harsh 
laugh. “ I am sorry, milord, but it is finished for you. 
Balthasar I ” and he turned, with a fierce ring in his 
voice, “ the prisoner is yours. Make short work of 
him 1 ” 

They dragged him into the cave, and with a cord about 
his ankles, and his wrists tied tightly behind his back, 
Jack Thoroughgood stood in the firelight as the French 
hussar had stood, facing his fate. There was keen 
anticipation of enjoyment in the brutal faces of the band, 
and even Sancho had ventured to disobey orders and 
approached on tiptoe from his post at the 
plank bridge, to watch from the shadow at 
the far end. 

Balthasar of Seville rolled back his jacket 
sleev , passed a thumb lovingly round the 
edge ot his Albacete knife, and stepped 
with a light, cat-like tread towards his 
victi n. 

“ We have waited a long while, camma- 
rado% for this moment. Do not trouble 
about the hot irons, Pedrillo mio , I will 
show you something none of you have seen 
before,” and he laughed. 

“ Heaven help me to bear it like a man 1 ” 


murmured Jack, closing his eyes and seeing the far-off home 
with the sweet-faced mother sitting in her favourite chair, 
and Madcap Joan on a hassock at her fee:. 

“ Hold a moment, Balthasar ! ” said one of the band, 
crossing himself devoutly. “ Do you not see the herelico 
prays ? ” 

“ Out of the way, fool ! ” sneered Balthasar, and he 
struck the man with the back of his hand. 

Quick as lightning the affronted Spaniard whipped out 
his cuchillo, and ripped Balthasar's shoulder open. 

“ Demonio ! ” yelled the monster, flinging himself upon 
him; and opening his eyes, Jack witnessed a fight with 
knives, and saw the rash youth reel backwards, his 
weapon flying from his hand as the lieutenant dispatched 
him. 

“ He will interfere no more,” growled the conqueror, 
“but I must sharpen my blade again—curse him for a 
meddlesome fool ! ” 

He seated himself calmly and whetted the knife, as Jack 
had seen him do a hundred times, but as he rose to his 
feet Pedrillo said : “ Hark, someone comes running! 

Perhaps it is the ransom after all ? ” 

“ Then it comes too late,” laughed Balthasar of Seville, 
but once again he was to be foiled of his infernal ven¬ 
geance, for two guerillas rushed into the cavern, crying : 
“ Capitan ! ail of you ! the enemy are here ! They have 
captured the horses and are coming up the path, more 
than a hundred of them 1 ” 

In an instant the cave was empty, even Sancho darting 
after the band, and Jack was alone with the dead man 
and the dead man’s knife, which had fallen point upwards, 
the haft firmly wedged in a chink of the rocky floor. 

Without a moment's hesitation he bent to his knees 
and rolled himself towards it. Outside was a babel of 
shouting and heavy firing, and a wild hope came to him 
as he felt the cords snap. He had cut his hands severely, 
but he grasped the knife, and in a moment his feet were 
free, and he stood up. 

There was nothing to stay him now, but as he turned 
towards the other exit a figure bounded into the cave, 
and with a scream of “ Maldito ! ” Balthasar leaped across 
the fire upon him. 

“ Not so ! ” he hissed, but the words were his, last, for 
his foot slipped, and before he could recover himself. Jack 
struck him across the mouth, and with an unearthly 
scream Balthasar of Seville reeled backwards among the 
blazing logs. 

They were still firing at the main entrance as Jack sped 
like a greyhound across the bridge of planks, and grasping 
the weapon that had served him so well, raced down the 
slope in the moonlight, free at last 

For a hundred and fifty yards or more, the steep road 
lay before him to a point where it swung round a grey 
rock out of sight, but as he turned the angle he stopped 
with a hoarse sob, clutching at a withered sapling to save 
himself. 

“ Ha, ha ! here is one of the rascals, at any rate ! ” cried 
a silver-laced horseman, drawing back his 
curved sabre as he bent over the leopard 
skin that covered his saddle. 

To the right, the mountain fell away in 
a sheer precipice ; to the left, the rocks rose 
high and steep above him. The impulse to 
seize the bridle of the snorting horse and 
hurl steed and rider to their death flashed up 
in Jack's brain, and was as instantly ex¬ 
tinguished. The road behind the officer was 
crowded with mounted men, and Jack found 
himself once more a prisoner, this time again 
in the hands of his old enemies the 3rd 
French Hussars 1 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY 11 RAMBLER.” 


The "Boy’s Ovrn’’ Field Club, which was formed with • rlew to encouraging a love of Nature among " B.O.P.”-ites, is, at 
the same time, a department of the paper and is open to every reader. There is no entrance fee. Membership cards are 
provided for those who wish to enrol themselves, whether as individual members or as members of a local club. Postage Cl}d.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.G., but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 
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it FEEDING FANCY MICE. i| 

Many instances have come to my notice of wrong feeding of 
fancy mice. Some fellows who like to know that their pets are 
enjoying themselves, treat their mice to pieces of cake, sweets, 
and all that sort of thing, which, in reality, is not at all kind to 
the mice, because it is very liable to make them ill. 

The truth is that mice kept in captivity thrive best on the 
very plainest food. Their diet cannot be too simple. Nothing 
suits mice better than canary-seed. This, however, is not a 
cheap seed. Just now it is more expensive than ever (though 
in certain quarters you can still get 12 lb. of it for 10s.), so a 
good plan is to mix with 
half a pint of canary-seed, a 
quart of oats and half a pint 
of white millet. 

A point to remember con¬ 
cerning the grain feeding of 
mice is that they are animals 
that are awake and lively at 
night. Feed your mice twice 
a day, and give the grain 
feed in the evening, so that, 
being open-eyed and active 
during the hours of darkness 
they have something there 
to keep them going. Our diagram shows the average amount 
of seed to be given daily. 

* * * 


THE WILD ANIMAL BUSINESS. 


Every now and again a letter of inquiry reaches me at the 
office of the “ B.O.P." from some boy or other who, in some way 
or other, wants to go into the Wild Beast business. Now, 
there are very few openings in that line, and what vacancies 
there are can only be filled by individuals having very special 
qualifications. What those qualifications are, or some of them 
at any rate, was not so long since pointed out by Mr. John D. 
Hamlyn in his always interesting “ Menagerie Magazine," from 
which I take the-following extract. The facts as stated by 
that well-known dealer in wild animals of all kinds, may prove 
valuable in informing some intending animal hunters as to the 
difficulties of the business. 


The article I am about to quote bears the title " Would-be 
Collectors, Hunters and Trappers," and in the course of it 
Mr. Hamlyn says :— 

" During the past twelve months I have been inundated 
with applications from young men in every branch of life ta 
learn the Wild Beast business. To begin with, several letters 
from clerks in Town Clerks' offices, doctors, solicitors. In 
fact, there is no profession from which I have not ceceived 
applications for employment. They all wish to hunt and 
capture the elephant, rhino, hippo, man-eating gorilla j in fact, 
they are willing to capture anything living under the sun. 

** It is not the capture or the purchase of Wild Beasts that is 
difficult. It is the boxing, feeding and transport which is the 
greatest problem in the business. Just to give a single example. 

Many years ago, when 
collecting in the Congo and 
South West Africa, I was 
under the impression that I 
had a fair knowledge of the 
treatment of the Gorilla and 
Chimpanzee. At one time 
I had no fewer than thirty 
Chimpanzees and six 
Gorillas. 

‘ * The old Coasters there in¬ 
formed me that such a number 
constituted a record. I quite 
believe it now I I treated 
them in my own way, which turned out a disastrous failure, as I 
lost during the voyage home, five Gorillas and ten Chimpanzees. 

“ On a second trip I was more fortunate, having gained a 
considerable amount of experience in the treatment of these 
animals, which only goes to prove that to be a successful collector 
and transporter of animals, you must have served a long ap¬ 
prenticeship. Any fool can buy Rhinos, Hippos, and Giraffes. 
But it needs wonderfully clever men to bring them home. 

" Another problem is arranging the transport of your con¬ 
signment. There are innumerable rules and regulations to be 
carried out, and the most difficult task is to persuade the captain 
to accept your varied collection as passengers. 

“ The coasting steamers call at some ports only monthly, and 
it is then that the collector must show wonderful tact in dealing 
with the commander. I always dreaded those monthly visits, 
and once when refused a passage with over a thousand pounds* 
worth of live stock, packed ready for shipment on the beach, 
my feelings can better be imagined than described. They 
were indeed lamentable 1 " 

From what I have quoted, it will bp at once evident that in 
this collecting, hunting and trapping concern there is a good 
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deal more than at first sight meets the eye. Therefore, let all 
possible querists on the subject well ponder Mr. Hamlyn’s 
words, and turn their attention to other means of employment. 
He sums up the situation by asserting : ” It takes you, in fact, 
a lifetime to learn the peculiarities of the Wild Animal business.'' 


THE " BOY'S OWN ” PIGEON-LOFT. j 

NO. 7.—THE POUTER. \ 
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Frankly, this is not a pigeon for the mere beginner at pigeon¬ 
keeping. But it is a bird that certainly has a great attraction for 
those who have already taken up the fancy, wherein, indeed, it is 
often referred to as being “ The King o’ Doos.” There is another 
saying which declares that “ Once a pouter man, always a 
pouter man.” And, as boys often become quite experienced 
and clever ” eolumbarianists,” the beautiful pouter may fit¬ 
tingly become an inmate of 
our loft. A well-shaped, finely- 
marked, and rich-coloured pouter 
is indeed a splendid bird, even 
in the glorious gallery of pigeons. 

Most usually pouters are either 
red, yellow, blue, black, silver, 
chequer pied, or white. To 
decide upon your colour, go to 
a good show and talk to the 
pouter people, who will certainly 
be ready to give you advice, for 
the pigeon world is indeed a genial 
and friendly one. Remember 
that a pouter should be as tall, 
slim, and upstanding as possible ; 
for he is, as we may say, the 
giraffe of the pigeon tribe. And 
truly he has the giraffe’s air of 
distinction. Long legs, wings, 
and tail, and upright carriage 
mark the pick of the pouters. 

In selecting a bird see that its 
tail is clear of the ground, and 
that its wings actually rest on 
the tail. ” Stocking legs” your 
pouter must have ; which means 
that the legs and feet should 
be covered with short downy 
feathers, without which a pouter 
presents a much poorer appear¬ 
ance. 

The loft for pouters should 
be as large as possible. A loft 
that is 8 feet long and 6 feet 
deep should hold not more than 
four pairs, and to this should 
be added an open flight of about 
6 feet by 3 feet, probably con¬ 
structed of wire. Pouters are con¬ 
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The Pouter. 

(Showing the ideal aimed at by specialist Pigeon Fanciers.) 


sidered to be pretty good parents, but most of the expert fanciers 
have foster-parents for them, these being generally homers. 

If you intend to exhibit your beautiful pouters, they will 


set for the collector, have, during the proper seasons, ova and 
living pupae to sell to him. That, of course, saves the collector 
from having to hunt for himself for the eggs and chrysalides 
which, especially to town dwellers, may be a great convenience. 
On this plan some of you may like to obtain specimens for rearing 
at home. So I am going to devote this paragraph to certain brief 
particulars concerning ova and pupae for sale. 

As a rule, not less than one dozen ova of a species will be 
supplied, and here are some representative prices per dozen. 

Vapourer, Winter Moth, 2 d.\ Black Arches, Large Thorn, 
4 d.\ December Moth, Spotted Skipper, 6 d.\ Red Underwing, 
8 d.\ High Brown Fritillary, 9 d.\ Grass Eggar, is. 

The list of pupae that can be purchased is much larger than 
the list of eggs, and from it I have taken some examples, the 
prices being for one pupa of the kind. 

Cinnibar, Cabbage Moth, id.; Small Chocolate Tip, Toadflax 
Pug, 2d.; Pine Beauty, Beautiful Carpet, 3d.; Holly Blue, Iron 
Prominent, Lunar Thom, 4d.; Emperor, Small Brindle Beauty, 
6d.; Privet Hawk, Lime Hawk, Elephant Hawk, Bee Hawk, 7d.; 

Kentish Glory, 8d.; ditto (female) 
15.; Swallow Tail (Machaon) 15. 
3d.; ditto (large selected) is. 9d. ; 
Lobster, 2s. 6d. 

In relation to the above topic, 
there is to be considered the 
subject of the transmission of 
larvae and eggs by post, which 
subject we will deal with almost 
immediately. 

Nearly all the dealers above 
referred to issue periodical lists 
of ova and pupae for sale, the 
most important of these lists 
being those published in the 
winter and the spring. 

We cannot here do better 
than give an extract from that 
invaluable little work, ” The 
Insect Hunter’s Companion,” 
which, as you all should know, 
is published, price one shilling 
and sixpence, by Messrs. Adlard 
and West Newman, of 23 Bar¬ 
tholomew Close, London, E.C. 1. 
Under the above heading the 
book tells us :— 

” Larvae may be sent by post 
in tin boxes, in company with 
some of their food. Care, how¬ 
ever, should be taken to have 
the food freshly gathered, but 
quite free from external moisture. 
If the larvae be large, the lid of 
the box should have some small 
perforations. Unless, however, 
the larvae are very small or 
quite young, it is a dangerous 
experiment, as they will bite 
each other, and the confinement 
is more or less injurious. The best plan for transmitting eggs 
is, I think, to put them in a quill, and close each end with a 
bit of cotton wool; they can then be forwarded in an envelope. 



[Reproduced from 
“ Pigeons .” 


require to be carefully schooled. As to wdiich matter we shall Or they may*be put in a flat pill-box, which must then be put 
do well to remember some advice that is given in the invaluable into another. I recommend the quill.” 


eighteenpenny handbook, ” Pigeon Keeping for Amateurs,” that 
is published from “ The Bazaar” Office. ” Great care,” it says, 
” is needed in their training, for success in the show-pen is 
largely due to the deportment of the exhibit. Pouters need 
specially large pens, and should be provided with a block of 
wood about four inches square upon which to perch. While 
putting them through this schooling it is advisable to tempt them 
to coo and show off on this block by continually talking to them. 
A well-trained pouter in good health and condition will mount 
the block and begin to blow his crop immediately he is spoken 
to, and will thus show himself to the best advantage, wh4st a 
poorly-trained bird, with possibly some better qualities when 
in the hand, will walk aimlessly around his pen. If the school¬ 
ing is done when the birds are quite young they soon become 
proficient.” 


Pp 


FINDING ONE’S WAY IN A FOREST. 


j 


BUYING OVA AND LARVAE. ^ 




There aie several professional entomologists in this country 
who, besides supplying butterflies and moths that are all ready 


It is very easy to lose one’s way in a ramble through the 
woods, and a much more difficult matter to get back the sense 
of locality. Even if one is not so fortunate as to have a compass, 
it is possible to learn all that is necessary from Nature’s signposts. 

If possible, find a tree that stands a little apart from its fellows. 
Carefully look at the bark. This will be seen to be harder, 
lighter, and dryer on the south side than it is on the north. On 
the north aspect there will almost surely be some growth of 
moss and lichen —if not actually on the trunk, at the base of the 
stem. As well, too, it is noticeable in the case of such trees as 
oaks, ashes, maples, and many other kinds, that the leaves are 
longer and of a darker colour on the north side than they are 
on the south. In the case of pine-trees the leading shoots usually 
lean away towards the south. Small spiders, and some kinds 
of insects, almost always select the south side of the bark in 
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which to build their nests. This is naturally much warmer 
than the part facing the north. If one can find the stump of 
a tree that has been cut down, we can get useful information 
from studying the rings. Those on the south side are always 
thicker than those on the north, so that the heart of the stump 
is actually nearer to the north side. Even in the case of very 
small bushes, such as may be found growing in the open country, 
the indications mentioned hold good. 

Where there is very little in the way of tree or bush to study, 
much may be 
learnt from an 
•examination of 
any rocks or 
stones that may 
be about. These 
will have a thick 
growth of moss 
on the north side 
and only a very 
slight covering, if 
any, on the south 
side. What growth 
there is on the 
south side is 
sparse and harsh 
to the touch, very 
different from the 
velvety moss 
on the north 
side. In 
country where 
rocks are ab- 
sent similar 
indications of 
the aspects of 
banks and hill¬ 
sides can be found. On the north sides and slopes, ferns and 
moss grow with a freedom that is altogether wanting on the 
south aspect. This is especially marked in dry summer weather. 
All positions that face the north have a green appearance that 
is unmistakable. By bearing a few of these facts in mind there 
is no reason why anyone should not be able to determine the 
points of the compass almost anywhere. 

(S. Leonard Bastin.) 



A Novel Drinking Fountain for Poultry. 


is simple. A cane easily forms the ring of the net, the ends of 
the cane being inserted into a metal Y-piece to be obtained 
at any naturalist’s shop. A walking-stick (I always use an 
ash fencing-stick, minus the basket), with ferrule removed, 
makes a good handle when thrust into the longer tube of the Y. 
The bag ot the net is of leno, to be bought at the draper's, a wide 
band of some stronger material being sewn on to take the cane. 
The bag should have an opening two or three inches in length 
just below’ the Y-piece, should be rounded at the corners, and of a 
depth that is just a little less than the length of your arm. 


PRIZE AWARDS. { 




It is again pleasing to record that a high standard of excellence 
has been maintained in the Field Club- competitions. The 
entries for January were satisfactory, both in regard to essays 
and drawings. The prize-winning drawing, in colour, by Harold 
Hyde, depicted two fieldfares “ from observations taken on 
December 4 " ; while the prize-winning essay was on “ Manage¬ 
ment of Pupae," showing a close knowledge of the subject. 
The Prize Award is as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note: Dennis F. Bussey, 
10 Ardfillan Road, Catford, S.E. . 6. Half-Guinea Prize 
for Nature Drawing: Harold Hyde, 8 Vernon Terrace, 
Bath. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : M. Pierce, 
Church Farm, Filton, near Bristol ; Cyril Beales, " Terre 
Haute," 151 Chevening Road, Brondesburv, N.W. 6 ; Harry 
Nicholl, 9 Milton Street, Fuel Lane, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks ; 
Cecilia Bedford, The Ryelands, Taynton, Glos. Extra 
Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books : Aubrey Davies, 40 
Rudloe Road, Balham, S.W. 12 ; R. Sm allridge, 70 East 
Grove Road, Exeter; F. Jones, Fairholme, Hatch End, 
Middlesex; G. R. Mountfort, Kilross, 73 Moorland Road, 
Weston-super-Mare; John M'Lean, The Neuck, Airth, by 
Larbert, Stirlingshire. 

Specially Commended : A. B. Arnold, Crediton ; L. Knox, 
Westcliff-on-Sea; T. A. Forrest, Teignmouth ; V. Barry, 
Old Charlton, S.E. ; Neville B. Wood, Derby ; W. E. Naylor, 



NOVEL DRINKING FOUNTAIN 
FOR POULTRY* 


Out of an old fruit or salmon tin it is possible to 
make a fine drinking fountain for poultry. The 
open end should be carefully trimmed round so 
that the edge is regular. This can be done with 
a pair of strong scissors. Then, at equal distances 
from one another, cut out four little arched open¬ 
ings about an inch high. The way in which these 
are cut can be seen from the accompanying sketch. 

Now secure rather a deep saucer, or small dish, 
large enough to accommodate the tin. The open¬ 
ings should be somewhat below the top of the 
saucer. 

The fountain is filled in this way. Turn the tin 
right way up and pour water into it until it runs 
over. Then place the saucer on the open end 
and invert the w’hole thing. When the saucer is 
full, and the openings are closed, no more water 
will come out of the tin. As the birds drink from 
the saucer, the level is constantly maintained by 
the water coming through the holes in the tin. 

The pressure of the air on the water in the 
saucer keeps the liquid from pouring out of the can faster 
than it is taken up from the saucer. This simple device ensures 
a good supply of clean water and saves the continual re-filling 
of saucers. 

(S. Leonard Bastin.) 
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BUTTERFLY NETS. 


About this time of year many correspondents inquire how to 
make a net for catching butterflies and moths. The process 


The Devil's Coach-horse. 

(Prixe-tcinning dra ving in B.O.F.C. competition. Sent by R. E. Grundv, Barnslej t Yorks.) 


Blackpool ; Leslie Leach, Southend ; Edward A. Hinks, 
Hadlow ; Lloyd Woodhouse, Cwmyglo; Philip H. Gregory, 
Hove ; R. C. Witting, West Horsley ; Stanley Shaw, Black- 
heath ; W. Harris, Victoria, Australia ; Enid V. Collins, Bognor ; 
Ian Moore, Leeds ; Thomas O'Neill, Peasedown St. John ; 
Robert Porter, Newton-le-Willows ; W. Cogswell, Box ; J. R. 
West, Hatfield; Frank Williams, Windsor; A. D. Gardner, 
Johannesburg, South Africa ; Margaret Brewis, Boston ; A. H. 
Ridout, Swindon; G. S. Woollatt, Erith; V. L. Brennan, 
I.impsfield ; Val Tharp, Warlingham; John G. French, 
Ynysybwll, Wales; Raymond Moore, Mitcheldean ; Betty 
Dimsdale, Cambridge ; Eric T. May, Watford ; H. B. Masters, 
Lee ; Sidney F. Homiblow, New Southgate ; William Yarwood, 
Liverpool. 
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Queries ahd Answers. 

A. N. Jones. —The best books of the kind on the subject of forming a herbarium 
are “How to Collect and Dry Plants and Ferns,” publfehcd by Routledge & 
Sons, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4, price 7 d., and “ Hints on Collecting and 
Preserving Plants,” published by Adlard & West Newman, 23 Bartholomew 
Close, E.C. 1., price is. If you obtain these two small books you will be 
able to proceed on the proper lines, and should find the collecting of grasses a 
delightful hobby. You should certainly get “Grasses,” by C. H. Johns, 
M.A., price is. 6 d., published by the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, 6 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 2. 

G. B. YVeyma.n. —For a vivarium in which to keep a lizard, try Gamage & Co., of 
Holborn, E.C., or Whiteley’s, of Westbourne Grove. Each of these big 
establishments has a well-equipped natural history department. 

Victor R. Crane. —The B.O.F.C. does not in any way advocate the snaring or 
trapping of animals. A reliable book, though, on the subject is “ Practical 
Trapping,” price one shilling, published at the “ Bazaar” Office, Bream’s Build¬ 
ings, E.C. 4. As you will understand, at the hands of an inexpert bungler, 
trapping becomes a horrible business that is productive of much suffering to its 
victims. No one should merely dabble in it for the sake of misguided amuse¬ 
ment-seeking, which, however, I am quite sure is not your own object in the 
matter. 

W. Ivor Morris. —Write to Mr. J. D. Hamlyn, of 221 St. George’s Street, E. 1, 
asking for a list of animals suitable for pets that be has in stock, or inquire of 
Cross, of Liverpool, who ha9 a large establishment that supplies every kind of 
large and small live-stock. 

Guy Martyn.— Your best plan will be to advertise your fancy mice in the weekly 
paper “ Fur and Feather,” which is published at Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 

Peter Willis. —Get a copy of the weekly paper “ Pigeons,” which is published at 
Idle, Bradford, Yorks. You will find several announcements in the advertise¬ 
ment columns. 

Robert Dickson. —Write to “Fur and Feather,” the weekly paper for fanciers, 
etc., published at the address given above, asking for price, post free, of back 
numbers containing drawings and so forth of model rabbit hutches. “ Manage¬ 
ment of Rabbits,” price is., is a good book, to be had from the “Bazaar” 
Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4 

A. Hadley. —You should certainly obtain South’s comprehensive work, “Moths 
of the British Isles,” two vols., 8s. 6 d . each, published by Warne & Co., Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. There is nothing better to be had by the young 
naturalist. The Garden Tiger moth is one of the sub-family of Tiger moths, 
which includes also the White and Water Ermines, the Muslin, the Clouded 
Bufl, and the Wood, Scarlet, Ruby, and Cream-Spot Tigers. The Caterpillar 
of the Garden Tiger is the well-known “Woolly Bear,” which feeds on nearly 
all low plants,and on tall ones such as the sunflower and hollyhock. Keep the 
caterpillars indoors and feed them well, and some of them will hatch out into 
moths in the autumn. 

J. McAfee. —The plate of British birds you refer to was published in an early volume 
of the B.O.P., which is now out of print. The preserving liquid you mention 
Is formalin, to be obtained of any chemist, who will tell you how to use it if you 
ask him. It should be used much diluted, and you should take care not to 

{ ;et it on your hands, as it acts like carbolic and that very quickly. Practically 
t is only suitable for preserving specimens in bottles. 

One of the "Boy’s Own Paper” Readers.— Write to Watkins & Doncaster, 
36 Strand, W.C. 2, for a list of books dealing with the subject of British fun^i. 
"3.O.P.” Bird Catcher. —Frankly, 1 am not at all in favour of giving information 
on the subject of how to trap wild birds. In every way those interesting 
creatures are better when enjoying their liberty, and they then afiord us more 

£ >leasu?e than when we see them cooped up in cages. In answer to your inquiry, 
owever, 1 may tell you that "Practical Trapping,” referred to in the answer 
to Victor R. Crane in this column, contains a chapter on the general use of 
traps and snares. 
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WHAT TO DO I MAY. 


I 


I.—Find the flower of the month, the hawthorn, 
otherwise known as May, in its several varieties, single 
and double, white, pink, crimson, and variegated. It 
blooms earliest in places sheltered from the wind. 

* II.—Observe the horse-chestnut in bloom—'* like 
candles on a Christmas-tree.’* 

III. —Do not miss a sight of that seasonable treat, 

namely, fruit trees in bloom, the apple, pear, plum, 
cherry. \ 

IV. —If possible obtain a specimen of that delightful 
butterfly, the orange-tip, having a large patch of 
orange colour on the outer third of its creamy fore- 
wings. Also, and by way also of contrast, a specimen 
of the female, which, in place of the orange patch, has 
a smaller one of sober blackish-grey. 

V. —Be prepared for early specimens of the splendid 
hawk-moths, the first species to be taken being usually 
the lime and the poplar hawk-moths. Good places 
to search in the daytime' are lime and poplar tree- 
trunks, and fences and palings near to them. 

VI. —The hornet-moth is only found locally and is 
a curiosity, much resembling a hornet. It has clear 
wings, a yellow head, and yellow bands around its body. 
You may have the fortune to find one, newly emerged, 
if you examine stems of poplar early in the morning. 

VII. —On the ground, in some hollow concealed 
by growing herbage, you may light upon a meadow- 
pipit or titlark’s nest, with from four to six eggs. 
There may be seven eggs, and one of them that of a 
cuckoo, for the titlark is the cuckoo’s most usual 
victim in the way of becoming a foster parent. You 
will be doing the meadow-pipit a good turn by 
adroitly extracting the egg that has been thus foisted 
upon it. 
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The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best ^ 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
aad a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and toth 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly-feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
eflorts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

or Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, Insect-cases, butterfly- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. * 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the- wording should be as follows: ** If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 



The B.O.F.C. Bad*e. 

Printed on blue silk,price 3d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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FLOATING BULB GARDENS. 

One of the most novel ways of growing 
bulbs for indoor decoration is shown 
in the accompanying photographs. 
Pieces of cork are first of all needed. 
These may be small bits of virgin cork, 


Sowing the Seed on the Cork. 


or even large bungs such as are used 
for jar stoppers. Into these holes are 
made in which small bulbs are fitted. 
The holes should go right through the 
corks, and the best kinds of bulbs are 
crocuses, scillas. or any of the smaller 
sorts. Bowls pf water are now secured 
and the corks with the bulbs are floated 
on these. 

It is wise for a few weeks to keep the 
bowls, with the tiny floating gardens, 
in a dark place. When a fair amount 
of root growth has been made the whole 
thing may be brought out into the full 
light. About this time sow some grass 
seed, or any kind of seed like cress, which 
will make a speedy growth of greenery. 
This should be sown rather thickly, and 
it is well to use a spoon as shown in the 
picture. If seed is not used nice bright 
green moss can be employed to hide the 
cork and give a pretty garden effect. 

When the bulbs are out in flower 
and leaf a charming result is secured, 
and there are few prettier table 
decorations than a bowl of water with 
one or more of these floating gardens. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 


A ROMANCE OF THE PACIFIC. 

Nowhere in the world can one meet 
with so many fine romances of great 
adventure and high success as in the South 
Seas, where to-day the daring can carve 
out a career with just as much danger 
and as many thrills as ever any of the 
adventurers one hundred and more years 
ago. Captain Patrick O'Keefe found 
it so, when not long ago he discovered 


his " kingdom ” of Mapia. He became 
one of the great copra kings, that stout 
mariner did, but before he reached the 
height of his prosperity he had had a 
full share of perils and adventures for 
his island kingdom. 

On his last voyaee, not so many years 
ago, out of 
Savannah, 
bound for 
Hong-kong, 
the Irish skip¬ 
per one morn¬ 
ing found his 
windjammer 
off a strip of 
coral reef situ¬ 
ated some fifty 
miles or so 
north of the 
line, and then 
not marked 
on the chart. 
Drinking 
water was run¬ 
ning low after 
the months of 
buffeting 
round the 
Horn and 
across the 
Equatorial 
Pacific, and 
fresh vege¬ 
tables were 
requisite for 
the crew’s 
health, so he sent a boat through the 
opening in the barrier 
reef to investigate the 
village peeping beyond 
a fringe of palm trees. 

The mate landed, and 
found that the chief, 
or rajah, was fighting 
for his life against in¬ 
vaders from a near 
island. They were hem¬ 
ming his sore-stricken 
following into the 1 
village, and were about 
to finish them off. The 
Irishman, on hearing 
how matters stood, at 
once threw in his lot 
with the losing side, 

He armed all his crew 
down to the ship's boy, 
landed them, and at¬ 
tacking the enemy, on 
the flank, drove them 
with great loss back into 
their proas on the north 
shore of the island. 

The old chief, in his 
gratitude for deliver¬ 
ance, went down on 
his knees and offered 
O’Keefe the island, if 
he would defend him 
against all enemies, and 
provide him with a 
suitable sum every year 
to live upon. All the 
cocoa-nut trees and 
copra produced on the 
island would then also 
become O’Keefe's pro¬ 
perty. 


The skipper turned over the offer in 
his mind for the rest of the voyage, and 
ultimately resolved to accept it. In 
Hongkong he bought a swift sailing 
schooner, stocked her for trading purposes, 
and returning to the island of Mapia 
took it over, with the cocoa-nut trees 
and copra, in exchange for a yearly sum 
to the rajah and his defence. 

Copra, O’Keefe found in abundance, 
but his enterprise was likely to be 
greatly checked through lack of natives 
as labourers, the islanders having been 
much reduced through fighting. Malays, 
Chinamen, Japanese, and Papuans, 
O’Keefe detested, so he sailed for months 
through Northern Polynesia, and care¬ 
fully selected his folk, especially from the 
Caroline and Pelew Islands, whose men 
and women are the finest in strength, 
stature, and intelligence in Polynesia. 
He got men and women who would settle 
down on Mapia, and offered them good 
pay, short hours for work, liberty to go 
and come as they pleased, extra money 
for overtime, free medicine, and treated 
them as if they were good whites. He 
returned to Mapia with a happy band 
of splendid natives, and subsequently 
did more than he had promised. 

O'Keefe knew more than enough of the 
treachery and ill-doings of white-men 
copra overseers, and had no desire to 
have any of them looking after affairs 
on the island when he was absent. He 
married a beautiful half-caste, daughter 
of a Dutchman, and she, in grit, daring, 
and business capacities, and ability to 


Cress may be grown in the Bowl. 
(Floating Bulb Gardens.) 
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manage natives, was worthy of him. 
O’Keefe put her in full charge at Mapia, 
and Mrs. O’ Keefe soon demonstrated to the 
natives that she was boss in her husband’s 
absence. Then the skipper began running 
to Hongkong with full holds of copra 
as fast as the monsoons could drive his 
schooner. Soon after he secured the 
rights of copra-making on several ad¬ 
jacent islands, and business jumped up 
by leaps and bounds. And, later, two 
1,000 ton steamers were built in Hong¬ 
kong to handle the numerous heavy 
cargoes. 

Yet the skipper found he had to fulfil 
more than his monetary side of the 


bargain, and has had, in defence of his 
“ kingdom,” pitched battles with savage 
invaders. 

One day after he had sailed for Hong¬ 
kong, thirty great war proas appeared 
from the south and rapidly fetched the 
island. The rajah and his following 
were thrown into a panic, and would 
have fled into the bush. Mrs. O’Keefe 
made them stand, and she armed the 
plantation natives. But the Mapians, 
after sharply contesting the landing of 
the Papuans, had to withdraw to the 
north end of the island, and there they 
managed to hold the man-eaters off. 

Week after week passed in desultory 
fighting, but still no schooner’s topsails 
lifted over the horizon. And with the 
islanders ammunition and stores were at 
their very last. The New Guineans got 
to know of their desperate straits, and 
were pressing home an energetic attack, 
when the long-expected specks of white 
sail were picked up coming over the 
northern sea-line. 

When O'Keefe through his glass saw 
the w f ar proas drawn up on the beach below 
the village he understood the situation. 
The Papuans on their part summed up 
rightly that the schooner carried a gun 
and was fully armed, and with fresh 
stores of ammunition ; so they hurried 
to embark before the turn of the tide 
made it impracticable to get their huge 
proas over the shallows of the inner reef 
and into the channel for the open sea. 

The skipper thought of that, and put 


everything on one desperate chance. 
Risking the schooner being dashed to 
bi\s on the outer reef by the swells, he 
anchored her on its shelving slope of 
jagged coral and opened fire. From a 
distance of some 400 yards his men poured 
in such a hail of bullets on the half- 
launched proas that the man-eaters were 
forced to abandon them and rush into 
the bush. In the next few minutes all 
chance of their escape was at an end for 
six hours, owing to the tide falling. 
And O’Keefe took full advantage of those 
six hours. He was fighting for his 
kingdom. 

Slipping off the reef with the current, 


he brought the schooner abreast of the 
deserted village, and landed in force. 
Next day a wounded Papuan chief and 
a gang of strong paddlers were put off in 
a small proa to make for New Guinea 
and spread the news of terrible'disaster 
among the man-eaters. All that remained 
of the savages was contained in a large 
and deep grave. It, and the great carved 
stems of the war proas, which are now 
fencing a yam patch, represent the last 
raid on the Island of Mapia. 

N. Tegnier. 

* * * 

THE JUMPING BEAN. 

Beans and other seeds are usually 
content to lie still wherever they may 
find themselves. Not so the jumping 
bean, however, which skips and rolls 
about in the most eerie and remarkable 
manner. Though called a bean, it is 
really a section of a fruit, with two flat 
sides and one rounded, and small enough 
to stand upon a threepenny piece. In 
a cold box or drawer it remains still, 
probably thinking. But if placed in the 
sun, or near the hearth, or anywhere 
where it will become w-arm, it will at once 
commence to hop about gaily, taking 
quarter-inch leaps, and will exhibit an 
astonishing amount of vitality for so 
tiny an object—and a mere bean, too ! 

But, of course, it is not the bean, or 
rather fruit, that jumps—that is only the 


house, tenanted by a whitish grub or 
caterpillar, w'hich loves the dark and 
shady places of the earth, and asks no- 
happier lot than to be left alone under 
the shade of a stone or fallen bough, 
where it is cool and quiet. The cater¬ 
pillar eats its way, whUe quite young, 
into the soft fruit, which, continuing to 
grow, closes up the hole left by the grub, 
and develops a hard shell. In the course 
of time the caterpillar turns into a chry¬ 
salis, after first literally eating himself 
“out of house and home”—for it 
devours the whole of the inside of the 
fruit, leaving nothing but the hard, thin 
shell. 

Eventually the chrysalis becomes a 
little brown moth, and by this time, the 
shell having become soft and rotten by 
the rain, the insect makes its escape and 
flies away to explore the new world of 
light and air in w’hich it so suddenly finds- 
itself. 

• * * 

His Prayer. 

A BOY’S heart sent a prayer 
away— 

Up it rose, one w r eary day : 

A boy was waiting—** just 
to see 

If God hears such folk as we l ” 

A boy then toiled and laboured long : 
Conned life’s lessons—learnt life's song r 
And, at last, in learning these. 

Sailed his aims on grander seas. 

Where the things he* craved before 
Worthless seemed, and mean and poor l 
He had asked for ease and wealth : 

God sent pluck and spirit-health ! 

Down he knelt and bowed his head, 

“ Thank Thee for Thy choice ! ” he said. 

Lillian Gard. 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 


Problem No. 3. 
BLACK. 



WHITE. 


r 

White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 2. 

Position : Black men on 9, 13 ; king 23. 
White men on 18, 22; king 6. White to- 
move and win in two moves. Play 6—1, 
23—14, 1—5. W’hite wins. 



Moss may be used effectively to hide the Corks. 

(Floating Bulb Gardens.) 
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Stamper.—With teference to our " Anteater ’ stamp of the 
French Guiana, reproduced in the March No. (page 277), in 
June, 1915, the 10 c. stamp of this type, rose-red and 
carmine, was issued as a charity stamp. Some 23,000 copies 
of the stamp were locally overprinted with the Geneva 
Cross and figure 5 of extra value in carmine. As might be 
anticipated, all kinds of varieties and errors are to be found 
amongst the stamps of this local output. The overprint is 

very distinctive, being arranged thus and is well worth 

looking out for. You will notice that after the ** 5*' there 
is no accompanying letter " c.” to indicate cents. 

A.Gouveia (B.Guiana). —The yearly subscription to the “B.O.P.” 
in your case will be 145. 6 d. Apply direct to the publishers, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 


Over-loaded Rural Postman: —“Bother that lil* old 
•B.O.P.’, says I! I reckon every boy up at College must 
have written to the Editor this month ! * 


The Exile.—The crest of MacDonell of Glengarry is a raven or> 
a rock, with the slogan of the clan, Crcagan-an Fhithich, 
which means “ The Raven’s Rock.” The coat of arms is. 
the MacDonald red eagle on a gold field, with a red hand 
vertical on one side, and the black cross fitchde on the other 
(instead of the hand holding the cross), and the black ship 
on the eagle has the yard horizontal instead of sloping like 
that of the other MacDonalds. The supporters are bears 
with an arrow in each, and the motto is Per Mare et Terras, 
•* By the sea and the lands.” The chief is Mac Vic Allistair, 
and his pipe salute is ” Failte Mhic Alastair.” The first 
of the name was not an Irishman, but the legitimate son 
and heir of John of Isla, the Lord of the Isles. He was 
murdered in 1346. There is no book on the special subject, 
but you will find a page about the clan's history, and a 
copied plate of the tartan, in Keith Johnston's ” Scottish 
Clans and their Tartans,” published by W. &A. K. Johnston, 
Paternoster Square, E.C., costing perhaps five shillings or 
more in these days. 

Mint. —1. Half-franc of Napoleon, 1808, worth a shilling. 
2. Lion shilling of George the Fourth, 1825, worth two* 
shillings. 3. Half-farthing of 1844, worth twopence. 4. 
Farthing of 1837, worth fourpence. 


F. Senior.— You should get ” Red Cross Stamps,” price 2 s. 6 d., 
from “ Stamp Collecting ” Office, 89 Farringdon St., E.C. 4 ; 
“ War Stamps,” price is., of Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W.C. 
2 ; “ Stamps of New Europe,” 9 d., of F. J. Melville, Ltd., 110 
Strand, W.C. 2. 

Inquirer. —1. The Portuguese Order of Avis is awarded for Mili¬ 
tary (as opposed to Civil) Service (see article in our Novem¬ 
ber number). It was re constituted a few years ago, and 
is really the old Order of the Monarchy—St. Bento D'Aviz. 

2. It is impossible to compare a foreign Order-pparticularly 
one of a new republic—to any of our British Orders. 3. 
You should read the article, ” . . . . it is a fighting man's 
decoration.” It all depends whether you consider a member 
of the Portuguese Nhvy a fighting man or not. For any 
further information you had better apply to the Military 
Attach^, Portuguese Legation, 12 Gloucester Place, London, 
W. 1 . 

A. Wherrett.— 1. Cases for binding the volumes cost three 
shillings each, and the postage for one or two cases is six¬ 
pence. 2. For addresses, see under the trades section of 
the London Directory. 3. The first number of the ” Boy's 
Own Paper ” was published in January, 1879^ 

H. W. White and J. K. T. K.— 1. The quarter franc of 1833 is 
worth sixpence. 2. All coins of 1910 are of current value. 

3. A William the Fourth shilling in good preservation is 
worth eighteenpence. 

J. A. Sillito.— There is no five shilling piece of 1804, but there 
is the Bank of England dollar of that date, now worth six 
shillings. There is also a 1795 dollar of Charles the Third 
of Spain, which was stamped out with a very small head of 
George the Third in an octagon, and issued as a crown in 
1804, and it is worth ten shillings. 

H. C. —The coins with a round hole in them are war coins and 
are still current. 


T. W. Daniel. —The coat of arms is not used without the crest. 
The crest alone is used on the smaller things, the spoons 
and forks, etc., and generally on the notepaper with the 
motto, though sometimes the full coat is given. Heraldry 
knows no crest without a coat, and no coat without a crest, 
and many of the crests used are unauthorised, although the 
annual excise duty is paid on them. 

V. M. Roberts. —For particulars of any branch of the Civil Service,, 
write to the Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners, Burling¬ 
ton Gardens, London W. 

A. Wery. —The nearest to you would seem to be the Battersea 
Polytechnic, which you reach by way of tlapham Junction, 
or Queen's Road. There are several in London, such as 
the Polytechnic in Regent Street, the Birkbeck in Bream’s 
Buildings, Chanoery Lane, and others, for which see “ Whit¬ 
aker's Almanac ” at your public library. 

A. C. (Bellshill) and B. B.— The Pharmaceutical Society is in 
Bloomsbury Square. Those intending to be chemists should 
read ” The Profession of Chemistry,” by R. B. Pilcher, 
published by Constable & Co., Orange Street, W. 

G. Arnot. —Gunpowder was made of saltpetre, sulphur and 
charcoal, but the proportions varied to suit the purposes 
for which it was used. The English war mixture at one 
time was 75 saltpetre, 10 sulphur, 15 charcoal; the French 
used 75 saltpetre, 12^ sulphur, 12^ charcoal. Blasting 
powder was 62 saltpetre, 20 sulphur, 18 charcoal. Gun¬ 
powder is no longer used as a propellant. 


Queries for this Page must be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.” 4 Bouverie Street,, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence.” As space is 
limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “B.O.P.” going to press some 
time in advance of publication, replies must necessarilv be held over some weeks 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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In the £arly Days of Cricket. 


HADN'T THE HEART. 

In a football match the goal¬ 
keeper failed to stop a ball 
which was travelling very 
slowly. When the ball was 
centred one of the full-backs 
said to the goalkeeper, " How 
did you manage to let that 
one through ? ” 

" Well/’ the goalie replied, 
" after the ball had passed 
about ten of you players I 
hadn’t the heart to stop it.’* 


i mmm 


1 st. george j 

MSal;fA ddress overheard, given to three 
SKS ip jn recruits by a N.C.O. who had been 
Jl mi told to * ncrease their esprit de corps 
f I Hr b y anecdotes and references. 
till lr “ 'Ave you ever ’eard tell o* the 
fill Black Prince ? No? Well, you are 
J /ill ignorant duffers I *E was a cove 
//mfl what rode about in anriour, *eavy 

*2 £ ipmil cavalry *e wa^7 and *e licked the 

Jf French. Well, a pal o’ ’is was 

III st * G cor 8 e wat *as '* s birthday to- 

WBA fmffllm Hi til * ITlorrow > es the cove as I want to 
M ltw nlllBEll/lll w tell you about. Never ’eard of 'im ? 
^ Nflriwfl Why, look at the back of ’arf a quid. 

i/vStIibS iLl There you can see 'im sitting on a 
lUlSlfanimile a-fightin' of a dragon. You 
9 uNkI will note as ’is thigh is in the c’rect 
Wp lfaj? Kf. I position—but 'is toe is too depressed; 

I I don’t forget as the sole of the foot is 

I ill iHWIr to be kept parallel to the ground. 

(HI * I || However, ’e was fightin' of a dragon, 

which accounts for it. Well, this 
*ere St. George is the patron saint of cavalry, and don't yer 
forget it. What’s that ? What is a patron saint ? Now, 
none of your back answers 'ere, my lad, or you and me will 
fall out. Carry on." 

* * * 

ALL JOKING ASIDE. 

" Football guide, sir ? " said the street-vendor to the burly 
man who was hurrying to the match. 

" No," replied the latter. 

" All the news, photos of players, and- M 

" No, I tell yer." 

" Past records, fixtures, and-" 

" Get out! " 

" Information worth a-" 

Out shot the burly one's foot, and the next moment the youth 
was sitting in the gutter. Slowly he rose, smiled sadly, held up 
a football guide, and continued : 

" No, but puttin’ all jokin’ on one side, mister, do yer want 
a football guide ? ’’ 

* * * 

THE LESSER EVIL. 

American soldier: " So you are in the- aviation corps. I 
thought you enlisted in the cavalry." 

Gentleman of colour : " Ah done change." 

American soldier : " What was the reason ? " 

Gentleman of colour : " Wal, suh, foh one thing, an airplane, 
after it throws yo' out, very seldom walks over an* bites yo’.’’ 


The motorist emerged from beneath the car and struggled 
for breath. His helpful friend, holding the oil-can, bfamed upon 
him. 

" I’ve just given the cylinder a thorough oiling, Dick, old 
man,’’ said the helpful friend. 

" Cylinder,” said the motorist heatedly, " that wasn’t the 
cylinder ; it was my ear 1 " 


THOUGHT THE SAME. 

The aeroplane looped, banked, and volplaned, and then climbed 
and climbed till it seemed like a dot in the sky to the spectators 
below. 

Then a gasp broke from the crowd. It was falling. Down, down 
it came, twisting and turning over and over, until it appeared 
about to strike the earth. Then it suddenly righted and flew 
away. 

" Ha, ha 1 ’’ laughed the aviator. " See that ? Ninety per 
cent, of those people thought we were going to crash." 

” Well," said his passenger faintly, "• fifty per cent, of the 
crew thought the same." 


VEGETARIAN. 

" I knew one chap," said the airman, " who crashed in Ger¬ 
many, and tramped 320 miles back to our lines. It took him a 
month, and he lived the whole time on raw turnips and carrots 
that he dug up at night." 

" Goodness me I " said the young lady. " I wonder how such 
an experience felt." 

“ The poor chap," said the airman, " told me it felt like a 
root march." y 


THE FUNNY PART. 

A costermonger met his friend the other day. The friend 
was convulsed with laughter, and it was some time before 
anything could be drawn from him. At last he explained the 
cause of his merriment. 

" You would 'ave larfed 1 I’ve just been round to see old 
Bill ’Iggins. W’en I got there 'is 'ouse was all alight. *E lives 
in one of them there tenement ’ouses—six floors—’e*s on the 
third floor. There 'e was, a-dancin* about on the window-sill 
in 'is nightshirt. We'oilers up to *im, ‘ Jump, Bill; we've got a 
tarpaulin to catch yer.* 

But 'e 'adn't got the pluck to jump. *E runs up to the next 
floor. We shouts up to 'im to jump again. But no ! Up ’e 
goes as the flames mount 'igher until 'e gets on to the roof. 
There 'e is dancin’ about, so we 'oilers up again : * Jump, Bill; 
we’ve got a tarpaulin to catch yer 1 ’ And 'e jumps." 

Here the storyteller was overcome with laughter for some 
minutes, but at last he managed to gurgle : 

" And the funny part about it was—we 'adn’t got no tar¬ 
paulin 1" 


Father : " That cat was making an awful noise in the back 
garden last night." 

Arnold : " Yes, father; I think that since he ate the canary 
he thinks he can sing." 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOBY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME tJ ofinrd each month for the beet 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected, the source must be stated. Stones for 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sends 
must be dearly written. The Editor's decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy's Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, sad 
mark envelope or postcard M Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month’s prize is Bbrtib Spencer, Fern- 
wood, Bristol Road, Weston- Super-Mare, for the Storyette 
entitled " St. George." 


Printed for the Proprietors 0/ The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Bailantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton, 











(New Serial Story.) 


Aztec Gold 


or, With Sword and Musket in Yucatan. 


CHARLES VIVIAN, 


Author of “The Ghost Bear, 


(Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood.) 


FTEN my mother would 
Xspeak of him, although the 
- f b'l \ \ neighbours chid her for still 
v ^ ^ \\ \ hoping that he would come 

j \->| ^ iJ /back. I, being only a child 

' m vlL y °* seven a t the time of his 

( s \MlMy JP going, remembered him but 

\’ faintly; I had an impression 
°* some one ver y biS» being 
‘r then such a little chap my- 

~ J ' self, and my clearest picture 

‘ mJ& SBT *.^ of him was one of a tall and 

well-built man, with a shadow¬ 
ing of moustache on his upper lip, who bent down to kiss 
me and then picked up a bundle and went down toward 
the quays. That was the only really clear mind-picture 
I had of my brother Tom. 

Except that I remembered him striding down toward 
the quays; our little house stood up above and in view of 
the dockage, whence the ships went out to that West which 
took so much and gave back so little. At the time of 
which I write, ten years had passed since my brother’s 
going, but the West had not yielded him up, and still my 
mother hoped. I think that she hoped the more after my 
father died and left her with but a small pittance, and me 
to keep—up to the day when I went down to work in 
Jeremy Nathan's yard, where they built the fast little 
boats that went out to the West on the many errands. 
She hoped without warranty, for all through those years 
VOL. xlii. part 8 . 
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an English tongue, methought, but 'twas a mixture of 
twangs that gave me no hint. 

“ I am Master Broadbent,” said I. 

Mine ancient shook his head. “ Master Broadbent 
that I seek is father of one Tom Broadbent, and Tom 
Broadbent is ten years older than I make the boy who 
speaks to me,” he said. 

At that my mother’s long hope came to mind. “ Tom 
Broadbent ? ” I said ; ” then it is my father and his father 
that you seek—too late. For my father is dead.” 

” And his wife—his widow ? ” mine ancient asked.' 

I pointed along the way that I was going. “ My mother.” 
said I. ” I am but now going to her, after the day’s 
work.” 

” Then I might go with you,” said he. 

Now, though I questioned him on the way, not a word 
would he tell me, save that his word was 
for Tom Broadbent's next of kin, who, 
since his father was dead, must be his 
mother. With this I had to 
rest content, and with watch¬ 
ing how his short steps made 
ill pace with my long ones, since 
I was anxious to get him to 
my mother and hear his tidings. 

We made the house at last, 
and my mother waited by the 
door. 

” Here is one would speak 
with you, mother,” I said. I 
had not asked his name, and 
suddenly was aware of my 
omission. But my mother 
knew at once why this man 
had come ; before ever I spoke 
she knew that her hope had 
not been vain, and that word 
had come to her across the 
years. So she told me, after¬ 
wards. 

As for mine ancient, at tlie 
first he spoke no word, but 
fumbled in an inner pocket,' and thence brought out a 
packet wrapped in oilskin. That he handed to my mother 
while I stood by unquestioned and unquestioning, and 
when it was in her hand he spoke. 

” I was in the port of Vera Cruz, and a bad anchorage 
it is, but two months gone,” said he. ” There came to 
me a Spanish man with this, and with another package 
that was its fellow, and he bade me open the other package 
if I would undertake a mission for the time when I should 
make Bristol port. To me, then, it was all one if I made 
Bristol port this day or this day twelvemonth, but being 
cursed with a curious nature, I broke the other packet 
and read, and the story that I read—writ, by the way, 
on a sort of fibre that they grow there, and not on honest 
parchment or matter that I know—the story, I say, was 
so moving that I took this package to give to Master 
Broadbent or who should be nearest relative surviving. 
This I did as one good thing to set off a life in which has 
not been much of good.” 

“ And the packet that you opened ? ” my mother asked 
of him. 

He shook his head, and his beard waggled. “ Nay,” 
lie said, “it is lost, and 'twas but a word to bid one who 
would, of his charity, see that that which I have brought 
should reach the hand for which it was meant. Casting 
about in my mind, I have thought that there must in 
the first place have been three packets, and the Spaniard 
opened one, whereupon of his charity he gave to me 
those other two. There may at the first have been four, 
and the one who gave to the Spaniard opened and kept 
the first of them. For it seems to me that he who first 
wrote used such messengers as he might, to forward this 
package to Master Broadbent by stages, as ye might 
say, since he might not come at Master Broadbent by 
the one stage.” 


" And who was he who sent ? ” my mother asked. 

One Tom Broadbent,” said mine ancient, “for so 
he scrawled his name on that sort of fibre that held the 
messagfe I read and lost. 'Twas no finicking Thomas, 
but a plain Tom, whose heart leaned toward his home.” 

At that for a time he paused, fingering his greying beard. 

“ As—as mine has ached, times,” he ended, musing. 

My mother looked at the package, stained and worn 
as it was, and her fingers itched to be at it. 

“ And what can we do for you, who have done so 
much for us ? ” she asked of the bearer. 

“ Naught,” said he, a bit doggedly, methought. “ ’Tis, 
as I said but now, one good thing in a life that has held 
little of good, and to pay would but spoil the deed.” 

He took off his hat and showed a head bald as a beach 
pebble. “ I give you good evening, madam,” he said, 
with a courtesy that fitted him better 
than did his clothes. “ I would be gone 
to a tavern that I know of, for land- 
walking is weary work to a 
sailor-man.” 

“ Rest with us—we will make 
you the welcomest guest of these 
last ten years, ’ ’ said my mothei. 

But he shook his head. 
“ Your best requital to me is 
that you give naught,” he 
answered. “ Credit an old man’s 
whimsy, and you please me 
best.” And with that he swept 
a bow to my mother and a nod 
to me, turned and went, and it 
is in my mind to this day that 1 
regretted the courtesy that gave 
him the nothing he asked, 
though he so plainly willed it 
thus. I may say that I watched 
him go for some long way down 
toward the town, and may say, 
too, that neither my mother nor 
I set eyes on the man again. 
He counted himself bearer of a 
post, and, having delivered his burden, he went his own 
way to his own place. There, for that which he brought, 
may peace be with him, say I. 

Next was as my mother sat and pulled away the 
soiled wiapping of the package he had brought, coming 
to such a fibre in place of parchment as that of which 
he had spoken. On the sheet, which seemed a bark rather 
than a mere fibre, was writing in the colour of rust, and 
of this there were three strips; since they cockled and 
curled in my mother's hand I saw at the foot of the third 
as she held them the words, “ Tom Broadbent,” which 
was as my brother had signed the sheet at the end of 
his story. And, as my mother read, I too read, unchid 
by her :— 

My deAr Father : —A woman of these people who hold 
me goes to visit her kin in the Oaxaca valley two days hence, 
and I send this by her in the fervent hope that it may reach 
you and tell you of my state. The “ Vain Lady ” made the 
Mexican Gulf, and then was caught in a norther which 
drove her south disabled for days. Some were killed by 
falling spars, some washed over the side, and we drove 
helpless in one of the greatest storms that has plagued this 
coast for years. When the Captain had died of his in¬ 
juries the mate got a reckoning from which he judged that 
we were abreast of the coast of Yucatan, and here . . . 

At this point a fold in the bark or fibre made a line 
illegible, and where my mother and I could read again the 
writing went on— 

. . . stranded and broken near by the river mouth, 
and of our company three came to land alive. The mate 
was one, and he died in my arms but a few hours after, 
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that when the Spaniards under Cortez 
destroyed the Aztec kingdom, and later 
came south and killed the Aztec king, 
Guatemozin; the killing of the king was 
because of a plot to overthrow the Spanish 
conquerors. For a remnant of one Aztec 
army had gone to the south and come to 
this place, building the town, bringing 
with them many of their belongings from 
the city of Mexico. Ever since they have 
lived here, increasing in strength and domi¬ 
nating the tribes round about, so that they 
do little work, but demand such things as 
they want from the peoples they keep in 
subjection. They have kept a tradition 
that they will one day go back and destroy 
the Spanish rule in Mexico, and for that 
they keep their city secret, suffering none 
to come in or go out save the few who, like 
the woman who will carry this letter for 
me, are their agents to bring news of the 
outer world. 

For these eight years they have held me 
a slave, not unkindly treated, but still a 
slave to them, savages. I can tell you 
no more of the place where they are than 
that it is up the river which, from what 
the mate reckoned, flows to the coast of 
Yucatan. On the landward side are 
leagues of impassable forest and morass, 
and the only way of approach is from 
the sea, following the river. In the town 
is much treasure, if any should be bold 
enough to search for the place. The 
people are evil, as Cortez found their 
ancestors, killing without cause under 
guise of sacrifice and oppressing . . „ 

Here came a fold in the third sheet of 
bark, and erasure through folding, and, 
after that, the last of Tom's message. 


being crushed beyond hope in the breaking up of the " Vain 
Lady.’* A seaman of the vessel was another, and but a 
few days after we were taken he died of fever, leaving me, 
who also had the fever, but recovered. But first, of this 
river’s mouth. I know only the name that these people 
have for the river, and that is a word which is as if they 
said Anayana. The name that it would be given on the 
maps, if maps of this coast there be,' 1 do not know. The 
shore is flat and of sand, but at the western side of the river's 
mouth there rises up a flat-topped rock, nearly square 
and of a height of about fifty feet. To the river’s side of 
this rock, and nearer to the water, are three more short 


pillars of rock set by the big one, as if it were a table and 
three stools for giants. By this you shall know the river’s 
mouth, and in the sand are tussocks of grass, but the woods 
of the country do not begin until a mile or so inland, for 
the ground about the river’s mouth is low and salty. This 
I remember. 

We two, when the mate had died, were made prisoner 
by natives who took us inland, following the course of the 
river as nearly as might be. For nine days they took me, 
after my fellow had died, and since he died on the third 
day it was twelve days in all till we came to the twin moun¬ 
tains, part of a range, beyond which lay the town of these 
people. The town is set about the river 
beyond the mountains, and the river 
flows between the two mountains, of 
which one is volcanic, for there is ever 
a thin spiring of smoke from its top, 
though no more than the smoke. But 
by this, the river mouth with the rocks 
and the twin mountains twelve days’ 
journey away, you may tell where the 
city is set. 

I bought my life by the making of a 
kind of gunpowder, with sulphur from the 
mountain and the other ingredients 
furnished by the people who hold me. 
They got four muskets from the wreck of 
the "Vain Lady,” and I make them 
powder . . . 

Here came another break through the 
folding of the material. The writing 
went on after the break— 


44 ‘ Ye will tell me where Master Broadbent bides ?' he asked.’ 9 {See page 449.) 
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4< There were the rest of those who had come out alive from the stranding of the * Virginian.’ ” 

(See page 456.) 

to my uncle, and we saw something of the town. I say 
we saw something, but what we saw was nothing to me, 
and I kept nothing of it in my mind. I could see my 
mother watching and waiting for my return with Tom ; 
and could see, too, a band of careless rapscallions who, if. 
they won to the treasure of the city beyond the mountains, 
would as soon as not leave Tom to such fate as was his, 
and perhaps to a vengeance for that which other white 
men had done in thieving gold that was none of theirs. 

Boston could take no hold of me, as Andrew Evans soon 
saw, though I daresay the town was goodly enough. 

We came back at even, having walked and sat and 
stared and, for my own part, yawned. My uncle, who 
kept bachelor state in his house, never having married, 
supped with me in the dimming, and when we had eaten 
he came back to the matter that had brought me. 


" There are two ways, 
nephew Dan," he told me, 
" by which this thing might 
be done. I might fit out a 
ship, after the fashion of this 
Mackay, on the strength of 
the gold of which your 
brother wrote, and that is the 
first way. But it is not to 
my mind, for such as would 
enlist on a venture of this 
nature are like the men who, 
accqrding to our good 
Andrew, would as soon slit a 
weasand as save a man from 
his captors ; and how should 
I control the. acts of men 
thousands of miles away from 
this town of Boston ? My 
other way is that you should 
take letters of credit from 
me to New Orleans, where 
I have correspondents, and 
should take, too, directions 
to my correspondents in that 
port to acquaint fitting 
persons with this matter, to 
the end that some one of the 
venturesome owners in that 
port might send a ship, and 
get as recompense nine- 
tenths, say, of such treasure 
as may be there." 

'* But Mackay’s party ? " I 
questioned. 

" 1 } Mackay wins to the 
coast," said my uncle, '* the 
two parties might come to 
arrangement, but iwith the 
chances of pirates, of storm, 
and of such a gathering of 
adventurers as Mackay has 
shipped, there is no need 
that you mention him or 
his venture in New Orleans. 
Thence to Yucatan is a less 
journey than hence to Yuca¬ 
tan, if that be where the 
mouth of the river runs to 
the sea, and, moreover, there 
are in those ports of the 
gulf hardier men, greater 
gamblers with fate, than in 
this sober city. What say 
you, Dan ? " 

" I have but a small say," 
I answered him, " seeing 
that I am grateful for such 
aid as you will give." 

He seemed little pleased 
with this for an answer. 

" For further aid," he said, " I propose to send with 
you that same Andrew Evans whom you know # . He 
shall, as need may dictate, go with you all the way, or 
return from New Orleans when you are fairly set on 
your quest, and that shall be for his own good judgment.** 

I thought over it, and it was a fair plan. I thought, 
too, of my mother waiting, and would have set out that 
night had it been possible. And here, let me say that 
in spite of the fitter impossibility of the quest, there was 
never a minute when I thought of abandoning it. 

But, since this part of the story is of little moment, 
let me say that so it was arranged. Lean Andrew Evans, 
having been something of an adventurer in his youth, 
before he came to this sober business of my uncle's in 
Boston, was well content to accompany me. There was 
that in his estimate of the venture which said that he 
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would, at fh!e least excuse, come far beyond New Orleans - 
with me, and as the chances fell he came—but of how * 
far he came shall be told in its proper place. 

July was nearly spent when Andrew and I went aboard 
the brig “ Virginian," bound first for Port Royal in Jamaica 
and thence for New Orleans. She was heavily armed, 
this " Virginian," and not likely to fall victim to any 
buccaneers who might be prowling on her course ; but we 
made Port Royal without sight of a suspicious spil, un¬ 
loaded such cargo as was for that port, and set out again 
after having loaded in certain stuffs for New Orleans. 
Andrew and I, being but passengers, had little to do with 
the business of the ship, and Andrew taught me certain 
things which might be useful in the days ahead of me. 
He taught me the most expeditious way of loading a 
pistol, and improved my knowledge of swordcraft—a 
most multifarious man was Andrew, knowing something 
of most trades and callings, so that I came to a respect 
for him. But when he would have taught me how to 
hold my own in a mere hand-to-hand struggle he found 
that I had little to learn, for I would down him on the 
deck as often as he came to grips with me. 

This is how we used the time on our way to Port Royal, 
and for a week after, while we beat against a stiff northerly 
wind toward our new port of call. The brig was unhandy 
at sailing into the wind ; but I, who had little sea know- • 
ledge, learned from Andrew that we made way after 
a fashion, on long tacks. The heat was such as I had 
never known before, this more especially at the end of 
that week out from Port Royal, when there fell nearly 
a calm, and only a little ripple crept along the side of the 
“ Virginian " to show that we still moved. 

It was in this day of calm, I recall, that Andrew and 
I talked of the quest and its chances. 

“ I have heard of this Mackay many times before 
this setting out of his," Andrew told me. " Note that he 
got either the first or the second letter that your brother 
wrote, and note, too, that one of the letters—the one 
Mackay did hot get, may have come to other hands. 
Such a chance as this, treasure in the hands of savages, 
is a little thing, mayhap, in settled places like Boston 
or Bristol, but here in the ports of these seas it fires the 
imagination of adventurers, and twice the body of men 
that Mackay took with him could easily be found to rush 
out on such an errand." 

“ The more chance of Tom’s coming free," I said. 

Andrew shook his head. " Note that it is the treasure, 
not the freeing of a man,, that would draw them out. If 
they got the gold, your brother might rot for all their caring.'' 

This I could not believe, for it seemed impossible that 
men should so neglect the ordinary, uses of humanity. 
And so I told Andrew, feeling that he misjudged his 
fellows. He smiled. 

“ Mackay, and those who are with him, would think no 
more of sinking this ship for what it contains than you 
would think of a walk to church," he told me. "And 
where gold is there is no conscience, no regard of the rights 
of other men." 

So we talked, sometimes wondering over the chance 
that had brought a letter of my brother's writing to 
Mackay's hand, sometimes fretting at the slowness of 
our passage, when Andrew Evans would have it that 
we ought to have waited for a vessel which would have 
taken us direct, without calling at any of the islands, and 
sometimes speculating of the nature of that town beyond 
the mountains where Tom was held as a slave to savages. 
But of the chances of my errand, of whether I should win or 
lose in this seemingly foolish venture, we spoke never a word . 

As a line on the horizon to the north we saw the 
southernmost coast of Hispaniola, which now they call Cuba, 
slip past us, all through one afternoon in which we seemed 
to drift lazily through a heated world. Andrew called my 
attention to the way in which the men were busy furling sail. 

" I could have told them a storm was coming," he said. 

But we went to our bunks with no sign of the storm's 
breaking, save that in the west the sky was coppery, and 
there were rags of cloud high up toward the zenith. It 


must have been toward morning, when I. was nearly flung 
out from my berth by a sudden shock, and wakened 
fully to find that Andrew had a candle lighted and was 
dressing. Sometimes he lay against one wall of our 
tiny cabin, and then he would make a run to the edge 
of the berths, and again he would slide back, while it 
seemed to me that the ceiling had a mifid to change places 
with the floor ?t little more provocation. 

Sitting up, x held myself in my berth with both hands. 

" Hard hit," said Andrew, seeing me awake. " We 
have left our course, they tell me, and are running before 
it, having lost sundry spars. They have a flapping rag 
out on the foremast to keep her straight with the wind, 
and they have lost a man overside. And one of the two 
boats is stove in by falling gear." 

It was then that I got the quality of the man. The 
" Virginian" was, even to my landsman's knowledge, 
in evil case, yet this lean and middle-aged man of my 
uncle's told me of it as if he had been bidding me come 
to breakfast. By that time he had his clothes on, and 
I got out from my berth, raising a bruise on my head 
through being thrown out as I tried to make the floor. 
He helped me to dress, and we went out and made for 
the companion-way to go on deck. 

Up on deck we looked on the first beginnings of such 
a dawn as I had never seen before. * We were in the 
middle of a wildness, with no sight of tand, and looking 
forward as I grasped a stay I saw that, as Andrew had 
said, there was a flapping rag that kept the " Virginian " 
straight with the wind, while to me all other sail seemed 
close furled. What speed we were driving at there was no 
means of telling ; I saw three men chopping at a litter 
of spar and rope by the side, and anon it slid away, freed 
from,the vessel’s hold on it. Speech was no easy matter, for 
this gale howled like angered dogs, and when Andrew bade 
me grip tight—a needless caution—he had to shout at me. 

All that day we drove before the wind. Andrew 
sought speech with the captain, only to be told that 
there was nothing to tell save that we were helpless until 
the storm blew out, having been partly disabled in the 
master of our rigging. When night came, we slept in 
our clothes in snatches, between which we knew that 
we were still driving southward and to the w'est across 
the gulf, and hearing the thunder of water along the 
decks as waves overtook us or the " Virginian " yawed. 
It was past noon of the next day, with no sign of the 
wind’s falling, when down in our cabin Andrew looked 
soberly at me. 

" Give up the thought of making New Orleans," said 
he. " We may drive into an island anchorage." 

He did not name the alternative, but I knew it. More 
than ever was I assured of it when, toward darkness, the 
mat'6 of the ship came to bid us take a hand at the pumps, 
since" the vessel was making water down in the hold, and 
until the wind should drop the men had all that they 
could do, day and night. We went and took our- places 
at those ghastly handles, along with the crew, and when 
my spell was ended I felt tnat my back was breaking, 
and that*drowning was preferable to such a task as this. 
Yet, when the next spell was due, I took my place again, 
as Andrew took his. 

Now, it may have been three days, or four, that w r e 
laboured at those pumps, and all the time the wind went 
with us, increasing, if that were possible. I had no 
knowledge of where we might be, nor thought of what 
the end of this might be, for we saw never a sail, so far 
as I knew, nor sighted land. Two more of the crew 
were lost, one washed clean ov.erside, and one struck by 
a swinging spar that broke his neck, so that with little 
ceremony he was committed to the deep. We saw no 
sun, and we ate not regularly, but when we could, and 
Andrew smiled all the while. 

“If it were the work of men," he said, " we might 
feel cast down, but we are in the hands of Almighty 
God, and who shall blame His work ? " 

'Twas good philosophy, and .1 might have shared it on 
land, but this business was not to my taste. 
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“ Daylight wakened 
me, and I 6aw scrubby 
grass about me, and loose 
sand.” ( See page 456.) 


CHAPTER III 


THE RIVAL PARTY, 


side on to the wind ; we two made our way down the 
steep slope of the deck to the lee rail, to find that the 
water lapped our feet. Before us was blackness, and 
what it hid was beyond our knowledge. 

I felt Andrew’s hand clasp mine in that thick darkness. 
“ I could wish you better luck in your quest. Master 
Dan,” said he, ” and wish, too, that I had been in it with 
you to the end. This may be our farewell—we had better 
take our chance of reaching land while the ship holds 
together, for if we stay we may be flung into water among 
wreckage, and battered out of the chance of saving our¬ 
selves.” 

I answered him something, and a breaker hit the vessel 
on the other side so that the roar was like a great gun 
loosed off in our ears. It was in some sort a warning to 
us not to delay our going, for the fabric of the ship groaned 
and shivered, and we went over the rail, each wearing 
a string of corks, into the still water that lay to the lee 
of the boat. We swam together through that still water, 
which was not still, but boiled and eddied round and 
about, and yet was calm by comparison with the un¬ 
sheltered sea. Out beyond where the ship made that 
calmness the waves caught us and flung us where they 
would, so that in very little time I lost sight of Andrew 
altogether. Ten feet of separation was enough for losing 
of him. 

Thanks to his corks, I kept afloat easily enough, and, 
when the water bore me up to a wave top, I set a fresh 
course to keep myself with the wind, reasoning that since 
the wind had blown the vessel on shore, I had but to 
keep with it to make the shore. By that policy I made 
progress after a fashion, but had almost given up when 
I felt ground beneath me, being utterly worn out by the 
struggle after so much of that wearying pumping on 
board. It was land under me, though after I had felt 
it another wave came and lifted me and my corks clear, 
and it seemed to me that for an eternity I would make 
a little way toward dry land, and wave after wave would 
pull me back. Once I got to running up the beach, but 
then there dame a great wave that engulfed me, and 
again I was struggling, sucked back out of my depth. 


. WAS sleeping, despite the 

p A f/ ytf/ ' tossin g °* our vessel and 

>? t ^ le no * ses a t> ou t me »’ that 

3 labour at the pumps had 

; wearied me almost past 

/Xgn, endurance, and between 

* pumping and eating I slept 

every minute that was pos- 
sible. This may have been 
the fourth, or fifth, or sixth 
day of the storm, for time 
had ceased to count for 
me. We were driving per¬ 
haps southward, perhaps 
westward, and both Andrew and I had given up any 
thought of making New Orleans. And, as I say, it was my 
time of sleep, when I wakened to find myself thrown out 
on the floor of the little cabin that Andrew and I shared, 
and Andrew was grasping my shoulder. 

” Waken quickly,” he said. ” We must get on deck 
while we can.” 

Since I had slept in my clothes, there was naught to 
cause delay, and I followed him up the companion-way, 
noting that he carried with him two strings of cork. It 
was not so much “ up ” the companion-way as along it, 
for the ship had got a most alarming list, and there came 
thundering blows against her side which made the whole 
fabric quiver. We went out from that companion-way 
into a thick darkness, to find the deck aslant at such 
an angle that walking was difficult, and cries sounding 
from here and from there. 

” Gone aground,” Andrew told me. While we clung 
to the entrance to our companion-way he handed me 
one of his strings of cork. ” Tie this up under your 
arms,” he bade. ” Our time aboard is ended, and we 
must make the shore, if we can.” 

The ship had carried two boats, but one was already 
wrecked, and we made our way to where the other 
had been, only to find it gone, Yet we heard voices of 
men aboard, and to them Andrew paid no heed. The 
ship had heeled over where she struck, and lay broad¬ 
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That struggle is the last clear memory ; perhaps I dug 
my hands into sand and crawled clear of the water, and 
perhaps that is but a dream. Perhaps I fainted through 
over-exertion, and perhaps merely slept. However that 
may have been, daylight wakened me, a dull, grey day¬ 
light, and I saw scrubby grass about me, and loose sand, 
dry and warm to feel. A stiff wind blew inshore, and 
great breakers thundered on the sand a couple of score 
yards away. Double that distance, it must have been, 
lay all that was left of the “ Virginian " ; the hulk 
seemed to hold firm, but all the masts and rigging lay 
overside, and about the ship itself there was no sign 
of life. 

This I saw, sitting up in the sand, and feeling not a 
little hungry. I rose up and walked a little way farther 
from the sea, to where, from a slight eminence, it was 
possible to see the country. Less than a mile inland, 
forest began, and, as I faced toward the land, away to 
my left I saw the ground fall away to a sort of estuary. 
To my right, standing thus, a cluster of rocks thrust up 
from beyond, low-water mark, and those rocks, as I was 
yet to learn, made greater tragedy of the wreck, for on 
them the boat in which the crew had tried to escape from 
the ship had gone to pieces in the dark. 

Again I looked toward the estuary, and then, wearied 
as I was, ran some way toward it through the sand. I 
came to another rise of the ground from which it was 
possible to see with certainty, and there stood for a time 
at gaze, recalling the words of Tom's letter, which I had 
by heart as well as water-sodden in my pocket:— 

The shore is flat and* of sand, but at the western side 
of the river’s mouth there rises up a flat-topped rock, 
nearly square and of a height of about fifty feet. To the 
river’s side of this rock, and nearer to the water, are three 
more short pillars of rock set by the big one, as if it were 
a table and three stools for giants. By this you shall know 
the river’s mouth, and in the sand are tussocks of grass t 
but the woods of the country do not begin until a mile 
or so inland . . . 

Thus I, who had thought 
myself marooned by fate on 
an empty shore, found that 
an overruling Providence had 
brought me to the land that 
I desired to reach. There, 
sodden and weary, hungered, 
not knowing what should be 
the next step in the quest, 

I knelt down in the warm 
sand and gave thanks to 
God, having no longer any 
fear of the end of this busi¬ 
ness. For it was a matter 
of miracles, as you might 
say. First it was a miracle 
that Tom's letter should ever 
reach through its many "ad¬ 
ventures to my mother's 
hand, and here again was 
sheer miracle, in that the 
storm which threatened de¬ 
struction had made me my 
final port, no matter in whab 
case I landed. 

So, as I say, I knelt, and 
rose again to find Andrew 
Evans standing and watch¬ 
ing me. 

“You do well, Master 
Dan," he said, with just such 
easy calm as he might have 
shown in my uncle's office— 

I thought, and still think, 
that in an earthquake Andrew 
Evans would merely smile 


and pass some quiet remark. I welcomed him with all 
the warmth thajt was in me, and in answer to my question 
as to how he had come to land he touched the string of 
corks which he still had tied under his ar As. 

We were wet, and we were without knowledge of where 
we should gain dry clothing, or food, or shelter, or arms 
before any might come to assail us, but there were the 
rocks by the estuary of which Tom’s letter had told, and 
away behind us was the hulk of the " Virginian," in 
which might lie something that would meet our needs. 

" And the others ? " I asked Andrew. 

" There are five, away yonder," he said, indicating 
with a jerked-back thumb the coast Country behind us 
as we stood. " They got away in the boat with the 
rest, and ran on to the rocks that stand out in the sea. 
Thus there are ten that need burial, and three sound men, 
and yet two more of whom one has his ribs crushed and 
one has a broken arm. We are seven in all." 

• " 'Twas a costly landing," I said. 

" Useless to count cost after it is paid," Andrew re¬ 
minded me, " and for us the first thingds to find f ood." 

With that, and with a last look on my part at the 
rocks on the far side of the river, we walked back over 
the sand for some distance beyond the point at which I 
had come ashore. There, in a little hollow'ed-out place 
in the sand, were the rest .of those who had come out 
alive from the stranding of the "Virginian." The three 
sound men were stout and hardy-looking, their names 
being Adams, who in years gone had come out from my 
own town of Bristol; Featherstone, a burly and sullen- 
looking man born on Nassau Island; and one, James 
Turtleberry, who had in him a strain of negro blood, 
and was giant-like for strength. Of the others, he with 
the broken ribs was a youth named Smith, and the one 
who had broken his arm was a beetle-browed, sinister- 
looking man with greying hair and beard, who called 
himself Simkin, and I learned later that his fellows sus¬ 
pected him of having been at one time with the bucca¬ 
neers. These were the living, and they had laid out in a 

row the ten who were dead, 
for all had been driven on 
land after the boat shattered 
herself on the rocks. Among 
the ten were all who had 
been in authority on the ship, 
and we were left with these 
five ordinary seamen. 

They took their strange 
fate with calmness, being 
used to the seas and their 
ways, and w’hen Andrew told 
them of our plan for seek¬ 
ing food on the vessel they 
agreed, being full as hungry 
as were we. Thus it came 
that Andrew', and the man 
called Turtleberry, and I 
swam out—it was but a little 
distance, for the tide had 
fallen to ebb by this—and 
found ship's biscuit, and 
salted meats, and such con¬ 
diments as we needed. We 
went, too, to the armoury, 
and got store of pow r der and 
ball, and muskets and cut-' 
lasses and pistols, for all 
these things were undamaged. 
It was Andrew who found a 
dry barrel in which to store 
the powder, and wrapped it 
f round after he had fitted a 
bung, with a sort of tar¬ 
paulin, so that the powder 
might come dry to the shore. 
We got Turtleberry to go 
ashore, taking food only for 



SALTYt 

“ Your yarns have a strong flavour of the sea abont them, Mr. Boatman." 
"Do you think $o, sonny ?" 

“* Yes, ’cos you can’t help taking ’em with a bit of saltl" 
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the others, and while he was away Andrew mused. He 
returned to us, as Andrew had asked him to come. 

By the time he had come back, we two had looked 
out dry clothing, which we made into well-wrapped 
bundles to carry ashore for wear, and had chosen our 
own arms. Also we had eaten our fill, and thus were 
at the rail on the shoreward side as Turtleberry came 
aboard. * 

“We would hold a council," Andrew told him, gravely 
enough. 

The man grinned. "Apart from the others?" he 
said. 

# Andrew nodded. " In any gathering of men," he 
said, " there must be a leader, or else nothing- is done. 
You men, like ourselves, will wish to get back to the 
lands you know." 

Tmetleberry nodded, and grinned again. 

" Moreover," said Andrew, speaking judicially and 
slowly, " I know a little of this land where we are. It 
is tenanted by a race of Indians who will, if they can, 
enslave or^kill us all, and it is for us to organise in our 
own defence, for which it is necessary that we have a 
leader. We three, being the majority of the sound 
men, have it in our.power to appoint such a leader, and 
for that post I propose myself, being the best fitted by 
experience and by knowledge." 

James Turtleberry thought on it, and said no word. 

M It would be to the advantage of us all," I said. 

** How to our advantage ? " Turtleberry asked, looking 
hard at me. 

" By following such a leader," I said, " it might happen 
that we do not leave the country empty-handed. There 
is some small store of gold of which Mr. Evans and my¬ 
self know." 

" On the ship ? " Turtleberry asked hastily. 

I laughed., and Andrew shook his head. " A fort¬ 
night’s journey away, with many perils between it and 
us. Yet, if I were leader, we might hold another council, 
all of us together, and discuss the matter." 

" You shall lead us," Turtleberry said, hesitating no 
longer. The lure of gold, even by such slight and vague 
mention, carried the matter for him. 

"To be obeyed by you all, without question, in all 


matters affecting our safety and our enterprises ? " 
Andrew asked, sharply. 

" Yes," said I, willingly enough, and—" Aye," said 
.Turtleberry. 

" Then," said Andrew, "we go ashore, and make this 
decision knpwn to the rest." 

With some trouble we got a big grating overside, and 
to this we lashed our bundles for transport, carrying dry 
clothing for the other men, and the barrel of powder, 
with the arms that we had chosen, and some store of food. 
This we pushed, swimming, and so came to the coast, 
and to the hollow in which the rest of the party had 
made camp. We left it to Turtleberry to make the 
result of our council known to the rest, and they ac¬ 
quiesced in the leadership of Andrew Evans willingly 
enough, being men used to obey authority. First, under 
his orders, we buried the dead, with such prayers as 
were in Andrew’s memory; after this, we set to searching 
for some place that would be capable of defence, and 
so it was that I made another discovery. 

The need was for high ground, that we might see around 
us, and at the same time for water. It seemed to me 
that toward the river we might find ground to meet our 
needs, and I went toward the bank, following up the 
course of the stream to where the forests began. I came 
to a ridge which ran toward the river, beyond the loose 
sand, and at the crest of -the ridge was a rib of rock 
standing bare above the soil. To the riverward end of 
the ridge was cliff, for the rock failed suddenly, and the 
stream had cut away the soil, so that here, beyond ques¬ 
tion, was our place, defended by the river on one side, 
and having vantage of sight all around us. 

I looked across the river, and there, moored in all 
probability to the far bank, a vessel rode the stream. 
She was a dingy-looking schooner, and a man lounged on 
the rail nearest to me and gazed across the water, even 
as I gazed at him. 

I remembered how qne Mackay had fitted out a 
schooner for the quest of gold in the city beyond the hills, 
of which Tom’s letter had told, and without any further 
sight or telling I knew this schooner for the " Hope of 
Ind," and that it was one of Mackay’s men who leaned 
on the rail and gazed at me. 


CHAPTER IV. 

WAR. 


id five, and possibly seven, 

sound men for our enter¬ 
prise, with such stores as 

we might need, thanks to 
the way in which the 
" Virginian" stranded, and 
sufficiency of arms and 
powder and ball for more 
than twice our number. 
From the minute in which 
Andrew Evans told, as 
simply as might be, the 
story which was in Tom 
Broadbent’s letter, there was no question among these 
men of taking up the quest of the city beyond the 
hills. Being what they were, mariners using seas in 

which they went in peril of their fellows as well as the 

perils which we had just escaped, they were, as you might 
say, bedfellows with death, and counted the risk of such a 
business as this no greater than the dangers they met 
every day. To them it was that there was a settlement 
of Indians who held a store of gold ; in times gone a 
handful of Spaniards had conquered all this country, and 
thus five armed men might well impose their will on a 
town. That was how they interpreted Andrew’s statement 
of the risk and profit, for as a matter of course he gave 
them the most favourable view that he dared put forward. 
He was as keen for the rescue of my brother as I could be. 


We held a sprt of council over my discovery of the 
vessel- beyond the river; it was in my mind that we 
might combine with Mackay’s party, and thus make 
our venture sure, but to my surprise, though not to 
Andrew’s, the men had little liking for the suggestion. 
They knew Mackay, it seemed, and had no trust in him— 
Turtleberry said he would make slaves of them and sell 
them to the Indians, so as to prevent sharing out the 
profits among too many when the expedition had 
proved successful. Turtleberry, Featherstone, and Adams 
were for setting out at once,. that we might forestall 
Mackay’s party, but on this point Andrew put his foot 
down. We needed the other two, he said, and in any 
case must wait till one of them could oversee the other 
and care for him while we were away. 

" Let Mackay go on," said he, " and clear the road 
for us. I note from the letter that Tom Broadbent 
wrote, that the Indians keep sharp watch on this coast 
in normal. times, and doubtless they are now battling 
with Mackay’s party on the way to the city, or some 
guard would have assailed us ere now. There is no 
haste—no haste at all." 

’Twas a muddled matter, to me. Here were Andrew 
and myself counting the main object of the expedition— 
the rescue of my brother ,* the three men on whom we 
could count cared for nothing but the chance of winning 
gold, and before them in this hunt was Mackay's party, 
of the strength and nature of which we knew little. I 
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confess that, when I brought back the news of the vessel 
in the river,-end told of. the camping ground I had located, 

I felt far off from the end of the venture, though even 
then the way in which we had come to this place, by the 
aid of Providence, was enough to assure me that in the 
end we should win what we sought. 

It was decided that we should move to the ridge, put 
it in shape for defence as far as we might, and fit 
ourselves for the journey up country without paying heed 
to the vessel in the river. So we moved, and got more 
store of food from the ship, and found some excellent fish 
that might be caught by throwing a line down by the 
mouth of the river. We settled on a point on the ridge 
over out of sight of Mackay’s ship, by Andrew's advice, 
“ for,” said he, “ they must not guess our small strength." 

There, I say, we settled ourselves, and in the nightfall 
of our second day there we got a recruit. Turtleberry 
was on guard, for ever we kept a watch to the river's 
side, both for fear of attack from Indians and for the 
chance of Mackay's sending a party to spy us out, or 
worse; and toward the end of Turtleberry's watch a man 
came to him, soaking wet, and asked to be; received. 
Turtleberry took the man straight to Andrew Evans, 
with whom I sat, as usual, when work was done. 

" Well ? " asked Andrew, surveying this dripping 
being, as well as the light of our small wood fire would 
let him. 

" I have swum the river," said the man. 

"•From the * Hope of Ind,* " Andrew concluded. 

“ That name is painted out," said our visitor. " She 
is the 4 Discovery,* since she sunk the * Artemis.* ** 

" Eh ? ** Andrew asked. " Tell me of this, first.** 

" The * Hope of Ind * attacked the * Artemis,* two 
months ago, overcame her, and sunk her, after rifling 
her,** said the man. " *Twas rank piracy, and her first 
venture of the sort, I think." 

" And you ? ** Andrew asked sharply. " Were you 
in this ? '* 

"I was of the crew of the 4 'Artemis, *" the man 
answered. 44 Four of us chose service under Mackay, 
since he was short-handed and asked for volunteers. 
Then we cruised down this coast and anchored where 
the r Discovery' now lies." 

44 And the rest of your company ? ** Andrew asked 
again. 

44 There are us four, with four of Mackay's men, left 
to guard the 4 Discovery ’ while the rest are on a search 
up the country. Mackay left us, knowing that We could 
escape nowhere, and not trusting us for his land venture 
as. he would trust his own men. Seeing others here, we 
want our freedom," 

Andrew mused. It was plain to him that this man 
would hardly have ventured swimming the river if he 
spoke other than truth. 

44 Go back," he said at last. 44 Steal us a boat, and 
you four may join our party, sharing equally in its profits, 
and assured that our service is honest, and that we sink 
no vessels. Where is the rest of the 4 Artemis * com¬ 
pany ? " 

44 Hamstrung, under water," said our visitor, 44 with 
their ship.** 

".I thought so,** Andrew said musingly. 44 It was in 
my mind when Mackay put out from Boston that he 
went from an honest port for the last time. Now go 
back ajid steal us a boat." 

I think the stranger had not anticipated quite such a 
reception, but he obeyed without question, and went, 
Turtleberry watching, the way he had come. 

44 We need Mackay’s ship to go home in," said Andrew 
to me, 44 and we need the evidence of this man and his 
fellows.to justify our taking it. If we prove piracy on 
the high seas against Mackay, we are justified in dealing 
with him and his people as we will." 

*Twas sound reasoning, though it struck me that it 
might just as easily be Mackay’s party that would deal 
as they liked with us. They had the advantage of 
numbers, even if we won these four new men to our party. 


We waited all that night for our visitor to return, but 
vainly. That night, too, we settled the details of our 
venture, and it was agreed that, whatever we brought 
back from the city beyond the hills, there should be a 
sharing out between all who should take active part in 
the enterprise. To Andrew should be apportioned two 
shares ; to me should be apportioned two shares, one for 
myself and one for my brother Tom, and to every other 
member of the party, including the two men who were now 
injured, but who would give aid as soon as they were fit 
again, should go one share. So it was settled between 
us all, in talk over our little fire under the ridge. 

Day came again, and passed, and with nightfall we 
heard shots from across the river, concluding therefrom 
that our four men had tried to escape, and h^.d failed. 
But, less than an hour later, the man Featherstone brought 
in to Andrew our visitor of the night before, di% this 
time, and with him two others. 

44 And the fourth man ? ** Andrew asked. 

44 Killed by a shot from the ‘Discovery,*** said’our 
visitor. 44 We three are at your service, against Mackay.” 

Well, we admitted them to equal share in the enterprise, 
telling them of its nature, and welcoming the boat that 
they brought as much as the men who brought it. 
Andrew sighed his content. 

44 The quest is ours," he said. 44 Mackay will do our 
fighting for us against the Indians, and return that we 
may take him prisoner on his own ship to be hanged.” 

From our three recruits we learned that Mackay’s 
main party, twenty-three strong, had gone up thfe river 
five days before the 44 Virginian " stranded. They had 
been attacked by Indians as soon as they landed, but had 
driven off their assailants and cleared the country before 
setting out, which was useful for us, and accounted for our 
being left in peace at the time of our coming to shore. 
Mackay, we learned, counted on being away three months, 
for which time his four and the four who escaped were to 
keep guard over the ship. 

44 Our ship," said Andrew, 44 and the sooner we set 
about securing it the better, or else Mackay’s men will 
send him news, and he will return to overcome us." 

At dawn a gun boomed out from the ship across the 
water, and a round shot sailed over us. A second ball 
stuck in the river bank, and a third raised a dust from 
the rib of rock at the summit of the ridge. We got down 
under cover on the far side of the ridge from the 44 Dis¬ 
covery," and perforce let them shoot. 

44 I am glad they fired the first shots," said Andrew, 
44 and their wasting powder in such a way proves their 
quality. We attack to-night." 

At intervals, throughout the day, that ship’s gun 
boomed, and a shot came sailing over us, but no damage 
was wrought to any of us. Andrew laughed at the scheme 
put before him for a straight attack on the 44 Discovery,” 
and showed himself as wise in attack as he was cool in 
danger. 

44 Five of you will man the boat, and drive straight at 
the ship," he said. 44 Meanwhile four of us—that is my¬ 
self, Broadbent, Turtleberry, and Adams—will leave 
the boat on the far shore of the river, work down till we 
are abreast, and swim out to board. Meanwhile you 
five in the boat will keep just so far off as shall make 
hitting you in the dark impossible, and will keep up a 
fusillade of shots at the men on board from the riverward 
side, so as to keep them away from the shore side of the 
vessel until we are aboard. Then, four to four, and with 
the advantage of surprise, we should easily overcome 
them in the darkness." 

On that we agreed, and when the shadows had so far 
fallen that the men on the 44 Discovery ** could not tell 
what the boat carried, even if they saw her crossing, we 
set out, with the boat so laden that her rowlocks were 
near the water. About half a mile up the river, beyond 
the ship, we four got ashore, and the boat put back into 
mid-stream and dropped down, while we made our way 
along the shore. Having got level with the 44 Discovery/’ 
which was held fore and aft to the shore with cables, we 




“ Turtleberry, nimble as a cat, was across the deck in a couple of seconds.” (See page 460.) 
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waited, and after two or three eternities there came to 
us the sharp crack of shots from the water, beyond the 
ship. We waited yet, until there were answering shots 
from the ship itself, and then we. slid into the water with 
cutlasses from the “ Virginian ” for our only arming. 
Andrew favoured a point amidships, where the bulwatk 
fell low down, for getting aboard, but Turtleberry found a 
rope hangiog overside some way forward, and, being 
first to reach the vessel, he went up the rope like a monkey. 
Andrew was next aboard, by the same means, and then 
it was my turn, and the man Adams came last. We 
got on the deck in perfect silence, save for the dripping 
of water from our clothes on the boards, and there was 
a cursing and fumbling going on at the other rail, where 
our four antagonists tried to see our boat through the 
darkness. Turtleberry, nimble as a cat, was across the 
deck in a couple of seconds, and he clove one man’s head 
in half With his cutlass, raising a mighty yell as he struck 
the blow. He was in time to give me a hand with my 
man, whom he smote under the ear with his fist as my 
cutlass—I was not then used to that weapon—went flying 
from my hand, and while that one lay logwise on the deck 
we turned to find that Adams had struck down his man, 
who would never rise again, and Andrew Evans, having 
used his cutlass as unhandily as I used mine, was rough- 
and-tumbling on the deck with the fourth villain. 

Turtleberry, who perhaps could see in the dark, put an 
end to that scuffle with a jab from his cutlass, whereat 
the man who scuffled with Andrew ceased and lay very 
still—Turtleberry's point had reached his heart. And 
so, without a wound, we captured the “ Discovery,” 
binding up the one villain who remained alive, and calling 
out to our fellows in the river that they should come 
aboard. 

* Andrew gazed down at that one whom we had captured. 

“We cannot afford prisoners,’’ said he. 

Our fellows came aboard, and we lighted four of the 
ship’s lanterns upon the deck, where we assembled to 
end the night’s work. Mackay’s man, recovered from 
the blow Turtleberry had given him, was set in the light 
of the lanterns, and the three men who were all that re¬ 
mained from the sinking of the “ Artemis “ severally 
swore to him as one who had participated in the piracy 
that Mackay had wrought on that vessel, and in the 
murder of their comrades on the high sea. 

These three, I say, testified to .this man’s evil' deeds, 
recognising him and describing the part that he had 
played. Then Andrew, judge of this our court, asked 
him— 

“ Have you any word of justification to say ? ” 

The man shook his head. “ I have played and lost,*’ 
he' said, “ knowing the penalty. I deny nothing, and 
affirm nothing, for it is the word of three against that of 
one.” 

“ Any message to those you left ? ” Andrew asked 
again. 

“ None,” said the mall, “ for I left none who cared.” 

“You hang at dawn, proved guilty of piracy and 
murder,” Andrew pronounced sentence, “ and may your 
soul find mercy.” 

Featherstone and Turtleberry took the man away, and 
the grimness of this business of splitting men’s heads 
open and hanging them took a hold on me and set me 
shuddering with sh^er horror. I, as Andrew Evans’ 
lieutenant, bade our three new men take those three 
bodies, weight them, and sink them in the river, and I 
gave a hand in the task, conquering my own repugnance. 
Again I helped them clean up the deck on the riverward 
side ... 

So we won the “ Discovery,” hnd brought our injured 
men aboard, and unfastened the cables that held the ship 


to shore, taking her out to mid-stream and anchoring 
there. She was well-found in every way, and none so 
crazy a craft as she looked, while our three new men told 
us how she had a fine turn of speed and was handy in a 
quartering wind. There, we lay in mid-stream for three 
days, while the youth Smith, whose ribs had been injured, 
grew fit for light work, and the arm o'f the man Sim kins 
mended slowly. We had now nine fairly sound men, 
and one who in a few days would be sound again—or in 
a matter of weeks, at most; therefore Andrew judged 
it time to set out for the city beyond the hills. 

Of the hanging of Mackay’s man I saw nothing, and 
knew no more than that Featherstone and Adams handed 
him over to the men of the “ Artemis,” who, remem¬ 
bering the murder that had been wrought on their com¬ 
pany by this and the rest of Mackay's men, made certain 
of their gruesome task. 

We held open council over our land expedition, in which 
Andrew set out its objects and proposed the plan. We 
were not strong enough, said he, to leave a guard over 
the ship and send our main body into the coulitry as 
Mackay had done, and yet, so far as was possible, we 
must make certain of the ship. He proposed that we 
should risk the dangers of the river, and go up as far as 
was possible in the ship. Sooner or later we should 
come on Mackay's party, which must first be disposed 
of; then we could set our thoughts on the city and the 
gold and Tom Broadbent. Mackay, as the greater danger, 
must first be dealt with, and if the river would allow it he 
would be best dealt with from the ship, which should 
serve as a fort for us. 

There was no dissension, as. there could be none, and 
one fine morning, with a stiff landward wind, we heaved 
up our anchor and set a course up stream—as Mackay 
would have been better advised to do, when he came on 
the quest. For some twenty miles the river served us, 
and then, sounding from the boat, we found that the 
rest of the journey must be made by land. 

“ I feared it,” said Andrew, “ and now craft, not force, 
must serve us.” n 

He gathered together all our company. 

“ Here is need for another decision,” said he. “ It is 
in my mind to take with me Broadbent and Turtleberry, 
and to leave the rest of you to guard the ' Discovery ' 
against Mackay or the Indians, setting your course down 
stream, and coming to anchor in the estuary, since here 
you are not safe from boarding. You shall dand us arms 
and stores, and we, will at the least find what Mackay 
has done before we rejoin you. It is a case for the craft 
of three men, or the force of an army, and we have no 
army at command.” 

He spoke this as if he were asking for confirmation, 
but I, who by this time knew him, knew too that it was 
his plan and it must go through. So, for that matter, 
the rest of the men knew, and they agreed without 
question. Andrew Evans had led them without mishap 
thus far, and already they had come to trust him. 

They landed us, with store of arms and food, an hour 
after dawn, and before they went Andrew spoke with 
Featherstone, who took lead of the rest until our return. 

“ Straight back to the mouth of the river,” said Andrew, 
“ and go out to the wreck of the ‘ Virginian.’ Strip 
her of everything that may be useful either to us or to 
Mackay, and then blow up the hulk with the powder 
that is still aboard her. We must leave nothing that 
Mackay might seize.” 

That, and no more, was the farewell he made, and 
then the boat went back to the “ Discovery.” We three 
turned our faces inland, toward the silences of the forest 
and such dangers as might lie between us and the 
mysterious city. 


(To be continued.) 
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from the .purists in regard to his 
stand at the wicket, and the 
way he made certain strokes. 

“ W. G.” was never ranked by 
us a “ pretty" bat, though, of 
course, w r e all bowed to his 
cricketing genius* Pooley, the 
old Surrey w'icketkeeper, was one 
of the masters of style. Later 
I recall A. P. Lucas (Bunny), 

Shrewsbury, and many other 
masters of wrist play, masters 
of the late cut—the poetry of 
cricket. To my great regret, I 
never saw Ranjitsinjhi. 

It is twenty-five years since I 
saw an English cricket ground ; 
so, much of my rambling remi¬ 
niscences are ancient history. I 
cannot recall any outstanding 
stylist among the Australian 
teams of those days. I speak 
of the Australian team of 1880, 
when Murdoch and “ W. GJ' 
fought their great duel—153 and 
152, if my memory is correct—but I write far from men 
or books to jog my recollections. The team of 1882 was 



“ A string of huge elephants marched solemnly between the 

wickets.” (See page 463.) 


a team of cricket giants—Spofforth, the demon bowler, 
Giffen, Boyle, Palmer, and Garfett were a tough com¬ 
bination for the best English batsmen. What hours of 
solid pleasure my father and I have spent in watching 
the great games ! Stonewall Bannerman and the mighty 
slogger, Bonnor ; E. M. Grace, prince of points ; Blackham 
standing up behind the wicket and taking Spofforth’s 
“ expresses " ; the wily “ W. G.” lobbing up his absurdly 
easy-looking, but terribly deceptive stuff—the pictures 
crowd fast on my memory as I look out of my window 
on a world of snow and mountains and pine trees. 

Came a great day when I played against the Australians, 
the 1886 team. It was not a big match—more of the kind 
known as scratch team cricket. " W. G." captained our 
side, and I was put on to bowl at one end. Crossland, 
of Lancashire, who had a reputation for being a bit of a 
thrower, was at the other end. As I had to stand short 
slip to him, this meant something to me, for snicks came 


flying off the bat in my direction 
like greased lightning. 

You may be sure my dear old 
dad was in the pavilion watching 
every ball. 

In the very first over sent 
down by Crossland I covered 
myself with eternal shame by 
dropping a hot snick from Bon¬ 
nor. To add to my misery the 
first ball I bowled to Bonnor 
was an easy full pitch which 
that genial giant smote out of 
the ground, over the tree tops 
for six. How I hated him ! The 
next he sent to the leg bound¬ 
ary for four. About this time I 
wanted to dig a hole and bury my¬ 
self. Much to my amazement, 
the kindly^C\V. G." did not take 
me off; and in my third over Bon¬ 
nor was caught in the long field. 
But 1 am quite sure that no credit 
was due to me, though it looked 
all right on the score sheet. 

In the only innings that I had, I survived three or four 
overs, in some miraculous fashion, and scored four by a 
fast one from Turner which hit my semi-paralysed bat and 
went through the slips to the boundary. 

* * * * * * * 

In the early 'nineties I went to North-Western Canada, 
and made the acquaintance of matting w r ickets. I found 
them fast, but leaving much to be,desired from a cricketing 
point of view. There were many good players in Alberta 
—I never was in British Columbia, where there are some 
strong teams on the coast—and the games at Edmonton, 
Fort Saskatchewan, and Calgary brought some real cricket. 
The old North-West Mounted Police could always be 
depended upon to produce public school and 'Varsity 
cricketers. I remember one game when Oxford, Eton, 
Harrow, Uppingham, Brighton, and Tonbridge had repre¬ 
sentatives in the police team. 

During the Boer war we- had some fair cricket. At 
Carnarvon,-in the Cape Colony, while convalescing from a 
broken finger, I took part in a game against Carnarvon 
Town. Looking through an old pocket diary, I find under 
the date of Wednesday, April 4, 1900, the following entry: 



“ A lively argument which resulted disastrously 
for the Arab.” (See page 463.) 



** Knocked down his wicket and the wicket-keeper 
the next ball.” (See page 463.) 
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“ Cricket match: Garrison v. Carnarvon Town. Our 
team :—2 Canadian Mounted Rifles, 3 West Australians, 
2 New Zealanders, 1 Imperial Yeomanry, 1 Suffolk, 1 East 
Lancashire, 1 Kaffir substitute, * Theophilus.' My score 
4. Forin 34." The nigger, “ most excellent Theophilus,” 
smote his first/ ball for four, and knocked down, his 
wicket and the wicket-keeper the next ball. 

In November, 1900, when we were camped on the out¬ 
skirts of Pretoria, we had several 
games. Of the men who were in 
one team that I captained many 
have since played the greater 
game with the " Princess Pat’s ” 
in Belgium, and one is now a 
lieutenant-general. November 14, 

1900, my diary has this entry: 

“Cricket: Canada v. Australia. 

Very good game. Australia wins 
by 2 runs.” 

* * * * 

It is a far cry from Pretoria 
to Butte, Montana, but my next 
cricket records are of that lively 
copper-mining camp. Among the 
miners were many Englishmen, 

Cornishmen mostly, and the town 
supported a couple of cricket clubs. 

The ground was execrable. We 
had matting wickets, of % course, 
but the outfield was rocky and 
lumpy to the wth degree. To 
stand up to fast bowling on that 
supremely vile ground meant 
many hard knocks and bruises— 
and those “Cousin Jack” miners 
certainly could * send down a 
brutally fast ball. 

One of the funniest games I 
ever took part in was at Butte. 

A circus had reared its tents on our ground, and the 
main tent was about seventy-five yards from the only spot 
where it was possible to lay our matting. Right in the 
middle of an over a string of huge elephants marched 
solemnly between the wickets, over the matting, each 
elephant holding with his trunk the tail of his predecessor. 
The bowler stopped in his run, for it is not possible to 
bowl through an elephant. Twice during the game the cry 


of “ l6st ball ” was raised while the fielder disappeared 
under the canvas of the big tent. Hits occasionally 
landed among a bunch of camels, goats, Shetland ponies, 
and dromedaries that were tethered close by. One hard 
drive hit a camel on the head. The beast gave a mournful 
groan, promptly doubled up like a jack-knife and refused 
to rise. This brought a bare-legged Arab on the scene. 
He and our mid-oh had a liVely argument which resulted 
disastrously for the Arab. 

* * * * 

It is, of course, true that wher¬ 
ever Englishmen go you will find 
cricket in some form. The cricket 
germ never dies. 

Twenty years ago, on the Black- 
foot Indian reservation in Mon¬ 
tana, a young Englishman and I, 
suffering from cricket fever, manu¬ 
factured two horrible-looking clubs 
which we fondly called bats. With 
these and a baseball we tried to 
get some of the young Blackfoot 
bucks to play the game. On the 
banks of the Two Medicine River, 
in what is now known as the 
Glacier National Park, w r e pitched 
our wickets. The snow-topped 
peaks of the mighty Rockies 
looked down upon us. I fancy 
some of the old Indian chiefs also 
looked down upon us. 

To make the game more in¬ 
teresting we gave our Indians the 
names of cricketing heroes—Grace, 
Steel, Studd, W. W. Read, Loh- 
mann, and others, “ Steel ” in 
blankets and moccasins, “ Loh- 
mann ” with hair in two long 
braids and with a bear-claw neck¬ 
lace on his chest! It was hard work to make the squaws 
understand that it was not healthy for them to squat on 
the ground near the batsmen. 

I have played many games, from war to ping- 
pong ; but for real thrills, real sportsmanship, give me 
cricket! 

Time to draw stumps. 



The North Wind. 

t 


HE north wind came a-sweeping with the moorland’s 
bracing scent; 

It gave a lilt of laughter as along the road it went. 
It met an old man breaking stones ; he raised his 
greying head— 

“ *Tis just the wind I used to love, when I was young,” he said. 

And down he sat beside the hedge and took his dinner out. 
And, as he ate, the busy wind blew all the trees about. 

It blew the thoughts of age away—it blew youth’s time around 
him. 


Till fifty-year-old pranks and games and laughter came and 
found him. 

He played at cricket with the best, and made a score of 
thirty. 

He ran for miles in Hare and Hounds, till hot and tired and 
dirty. 

He climbed the hills for blackberries—for flower and fern and 
berry; 

And jvhistled down the road of life ; all care-free, glad and 
merry. 



And chums came back and talked with him ; he hurried out 
to greet them ; 

His feet grown fight—his eyes grown bright—how keen he was 
to meet them. 

But—then—the north wind ran away. The shadows came 
a-creeping. 

And passers said, ” The old man's tired ! Just look how 
sound he’s sleeping ! ” 


Lillian Gard. 
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LL me, what are you doing 
with the Peace holiday ? " said 
Podgson to me on Friday even¬ 
ing, July 18, as we met in the 
corridor after supper. 

“Oh, I'm going home to 
London very early to-morrow, 
^nd father is taking me to see T 
the Procession; and then I'm 
going down to Ridlington in 
Sussex, to stay with Smith for 
the week-end." 

" How jolly," said Podgson, 

" it's a most interesting place." 

" To you or to me ? " I said, 
for Podgson loves mouldy 
antiquities, rotten barns, and 
dirty fossils. 

" Oh, to everyone, I should think," he said. “ Ridling¬ 
ton is in the heart of the Downs. I went there last 
summer. The church is pure Saxon; I'll lend you a 
guide-book that tells you all about it. It's full of 
history and interesting legends," and he rushed away and 
got it. 

" Thanks, old man," I said; " you know I'm not great 
on history, like you, but it will do to pass the time in the 
train to-morrow." 

“ Are you taking your camera ? " he asked. 

" Rather," I said, “ I mean to get snaps of all the generals 
and celebrated people." 

"I wish you'd photograph the west window of the 
church for me," he said, " if you can spare a plate. I 
hadn’t enough with me when I went there." 

" I’ll see," I said, " if there are any left after getting 
in Haig, Beatty, and all the rest." 

Next morning I got up very early indeed, leaving Podgson 
lying in bed snoring, but as I left the dormitory I heard 
him call out: " Mind you notice the axle-roofed gargoyle," 
or some such rot. 

Well, I saw the Procession all right, and cheered myself 
hoarse. I'm not going to describe it, for every one has 
read of it, or seen it for themselves. My story begins when 
I had left London once more, and was being whizzed away 
in the train to Ridlington. 

I conscientiously read through a few pages of Podgson's 
guide-book, but can't say I found it frantically exciting. 
Thef only interesting fact seemed to be that the church 
was built by the South Saxons as a thank-offering after 
the Danish wars in Alfred’s reign. " A kind of War 
Memorial," I thought. 

But, after half an hour’s effort to imbibe information 
about Norman clerestory cloisters, gambrel tombs, and 
mullipned chancels (I'm afraid I haven’t got the terms 
right), I gave it up, and, closing my eyes, began to think 
about some of the sights I'd seen that day. 

******* 



I woke in the dark. The train was at a standstill in a 
tunnel. Everything was deadly quiet. I .idly wondered 
why the lights weren't on. Then I became aware that 
the wind was blowing rather strongly, and I went to close 
the window. I could not find it. I groped about, but 
could feel nothing, so I decided to go back to my seat. 
It wasn't there I I stretched my arms in every direction 
and they touched nothing. Roof, seat, floor, windows, 
and train were gone, and I was stumbling about in the tunnel 
in the dark ! 

W T hat had happened ? Had I fallen out in my sleep ? 
Had there been an accident ? Was I the victim of a 
robbery, or was it a nightmare ? 

Presently, as my eyes grew accustomed to the dark, I 
saw the end of the tunnel, and groped my way towards 
it, reaching it in aboift five minutes. It appeared to be 
a cutting in the South Downs. I had no idea they were so 
steep, the opening seemed just like a chalk pit, and to my 
surprise there were no railway lines. 

More mystified than ever I scrambled out, and found 
myself on a bare, grassy down. 

A little distance off was a shepherd in smock and gaiters, 
looking after his flock. 

I hailed him and he came up to me. 

" Good-morning," said I, "do you know what has 
happened to my train ? " 

He stared very hard at me, as if I were some kind ol 
curiosity, and then said, with a very peculiar Sussex drawl: 

" Your train, sir ? No, I have only seen the train to-day." 

" And which way did it go ? " said I, eagerly. 

" Oh, along there," he said, pointing to the west. “ It 
was a brave sight." 

" If leaving a poor schoolboy lying in a tunnel while 
it goes careering to Brighton or thereabouts, is brave," 
I said, "I'd rather have a cowardly train." 

He looked puzzled. " No, the royal train goes not 
to Brighton, but to Winchester," he said. 

" Winchester," I answered, " you’re dreaming. The 
royal train, if it’s going anywhere, won't be going to Win¬ 
chester. Perhaps some of the guests, though, may be 
going that way. But that's not my train. Mine has in 
some underhand manner dropped me in this beastly 
tunnel. Or else I’ve been robbed." 

He looked sympathetic, but not astonished. 

" That may be, sir, no doubt an enemy fell upon you ; 
some of the escaped prisoners, perhaps, though it was a 
bad way to celebrate the signing of Peace, but I wouldn’t 
trust 'em, peace or no peace." 

" You’re right there," I said. " But we’re not releasing 
any yet, you know. I suppose you've not seen much of 
the war down in this quiet place." 

" Oh yes, sir, for it was up this creek where the Downs 
open to the sea, that the raiders used to come at night.". 

We were breasting the hill, and now stood at a great 
height, looking down to the sea, where, as he said, a wide 
valley reached up into the heart of the Down-land. 
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” Many’s the time I’ve been sleeping beside the sheep, evidently full of hero-worship, though, really, that yarn 

when I've heard the screams of women and children and about killing three men at one blow !—well, perhaps the 

seen the flames of burning cottages go up,” said he. poor chap has shell-shock.” 

“ Really ! ” I said, “ that never came out in the papers.” ” Then, why aren’t you near him to-day ? ” I said, 

" And by the time I hurried down with weapons, they’d ” to rejoice at his victory ? ” 

be miles away to sea,” he said. " Sir, my work is to stay here, and help to guard his 

" Well, it’s all over now,” I said, ” thanks to the genius route back, for though the enemy may be baptized and 

of one man.” call himself a Christian, I’m not trusting him to keep to his 

” Ah, sir,” he said, and his face lit up—“ you’re .right own side of the border.” 

there, what we owe to him no one can tell, there was never “ So you’re still in the Army ? ” I said, 
a king like him ! ” “I hope that I shall return to my work now that the 

" Oh—er—you’re speaking of the king,” I said, ” I was war is over, with all the rest of the fyrd. For I've done 
thinking of Foch. Of course, the king’s been splendid, my bit, and shan’t be ashamed if my sons say: ‘ What 

visiting the troops m the battle line, and so on-” did you do in the Great War, daddy ? * ” 

” Sir,” he said sternly, “ it is evident that you do not ” The fyrd. I don’t seem to know the regiment,” 
know him as I do. Haven’t I fought beside him, and seen I muttered. “ Perhaps it’s some new nickname for a 

him kill three men with one stroke ? Wasn’t I able to Tank Corps. And while the raids were on, did no one take 

give him some small shelter in my humble cottage at the shelter ? ” 

time of his greatest trial, when England’s darkest hour came, “Yes, they escaped to pits dug out for the purpose in 

and his enemies were winning on every side ? And mine, the hills; you have just come out from one, sir.” 
sir, was the honour of telling him that the tide had turned, “ Well, thank goodness, it's all over now,” I said, 

and we had beaten them. And didn't I leave Somerset “ Ah, perhaps,” he said, pessimistically. “ Till it begins 

and follow him into Sussex-” again.” 

He paused for breath. “ Why, don’t you think they've had enough ? ” I said. 

“ What a remarkable man,” I thought. “ I suppose “Aren't the terms of the Treaty pretty hard ? ” 
he’s some old game-keeper of His Majesty’s. He is “ As hard as we can make them,” he said gloomily, “but 

they’ll never be happy till they’ve got 
the whole cbuntry.” 

“ They would certainly like it,” I 
laughed. “ But they won’t get it.” 
But he wouldn’t be cheered. 

“ It’s a great thing to stop fighting, 
sir,” he said. “And glad enough I shall 
be to see no more ruined churches or 
burned haystacks, or hear tales of 
tortured prisoners, but when we’ve 
given them half the country, and we’ve 
only their word on a scrap of parchment 

that they'll keep their promises-” 

“ But, my good man,” I said, 
“ you’ve got hold of the wrong end 
of the stick entirely, they haven’t any 
of our country, we have taken many 
of their possessions, and we’re going 
to try their Emperor, so you needn't 
be so dismal.” 

. “ Ah, that’s the stuff to give ’em,” 

he exclaimed, ” but I fear me it is not 
so. Still, if the king will only build a 
great navy, as he says he will, we may 
keep any more of them from coming, 

but look-.” And he clutched my 

sleeve, “ There goes the train of the 
King! ” He pointed to a road leading 
across t the Downs a few hundred yards 
away. 

I followed his glance and saw a 
procession of men on horseback, fin 
fancy dress, some local Peace Pageant 
I presumed. In front rode two mag¬ 
nificent figures, both dressed in a kind 
of tunic, with loose sort of stockings 
bound across and across with ribbons. 
There were various bits of armour on 
them, and each wore a flowing cloak 
which was spread over the back of the 
horse. One had golden hair and blue 
eyes, and in front of him was carried a 
banner with a golden dragon on it. 
The other man was dark and fierce. 
On each side of his helmet there was 
a little wing, and on the banner borne 
before him was a raven. Behind them 
walked a sort of bishop. 

“ The King,” cried my companion, 
and he rushed up to the fair man and 

BOMB EPISODES IN THE CAREER OF A YOUNGER BROTHER. I. . kissed his stirrup. 
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" Ah, my faithful Wat, greeting," said he. " And you, 
sirrah, down on your knees. Who are you ? Is this the 
day for masquerading in such attire ? " 

" 'Why, that’s fine," I said, " what an awfully good get-up. 
Is it a pageant you’re doing, or a play ? " 

A sudden thought struck me and I fished out my camera. 

" Just stand still a minute and let me snap you. I’d 
love to show this to a friend of mine called Podgson, the 
costumes are so splendicf." 

Just as I snapped the shutter the attendants of the mock 
king rushed forward and seized me. " He is a spy," was 
the general shout. 

" He is trying to bewitch the king," muttered the priest. 

" To what nation dost thou belong ? " said the man 
sternly. 

" I am English," I said. 

" That thou art not," said he, " thy speech and outlandish 
raiment give the lie to thy words. Where are you going 
and for what purpose ? " 

"To Ridlington, to see my friend Smith." 

" Beware what thou sayest, yonder lies Ridlington," 
said the King, and he pointed to some roofs in the distance. 

He had certainly got a commanding way with him, that 
chap, and though it was none of his business I found myself 
explaining that my friend's father was a noted lawyer,.that 
I* had come to stay with them at Ridlington Manor for the 
week-end, and under his compelling blue eye, I even told 
him about the Saxon church with the famous west window. 

He listened till I couldn't think of anything more and 
then said coldly, his eyes simply blazing: " Thou art a 

bad liar* Firstly thou callest thy friend a smith, and 
then a man of law, and next thou sayest he owns the Manor 
House, which is impossible for this man of law, who is 
also a smith, mind you, to do. Lastly, know that there is 
no church in Ridlington till I command that one shall be 
built now the war is over. Thy countrymen have left 
the former one a heap of ruins. Not for nothing am I 
called the truth-teller! Kill him." And he rode off with 
never a look behind! 

They surrounded me and dragged me along, taking no 
notice of my explanations till we reached the edge of 


the cliff. Five hundred feet below were jagged rocks, and 
the sea was dashing up. 

Two or three of them took me up and began to swing 
me over the edge. * 

" Now, fellow," said the shepherd, " have you anything 
to say before you die ? " 

" It doesn’t seem to make much difference what I 
say," I answered dismally. " Either I'm mad or you 
are, or it’s time the rehearsal finished. But, as a matter of 
curiosity. I’d like to know what peace you think you’re 
celebrating." 

They looked at one another. "It proves only too 
clearly that he is no Saxon, " said one. 

" Well, tell.me," I cried. 

They lifted me high, and with one mighty heave threw 
me over the cliff, and as I fell down, down, down, I heard 
their exultant voices crying: 

" The Peace of Wedmore ! " 

* * * *► * * * * 

" Why, Roper, old man, wake up," cried a voice. 

I opened my eyes. The train was at a standstill. A 
porter was calling out " Ridlington " at the top of his 
voice, the door of the compartment was open, and my 
chum Smith was shaking me, and laughing. 

"Hullo," I cried. " Why, I must have been asleep.” 

" I should think you have been." said.he. " I thought 
you never would wake up. I've been shaking you for quite 
two minutes. You look awfully tired, old boy, is anything 
the matter ? " 

"No," I said, collecting my bags. "I saw the Pro 
cession this morning, stood for about four hours and felt a 
bit fagged, fell asleep over the guide-book, and had rather 
a nightmare of a dream.*" 

" Well, come on out to the trap," he said. 

I had a* fine week-end, and, having one plate to spare, did 
photograph Podgson’s west window for him. 

On developing the plate, however, I discovered that I must 
have used it before at some time, for appearing faintly 
behind the Saxon arch were a pair of stem eyes and the 
outline of two little wings ! 


4 

A Song of Old Cities. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


T ROY Town is matted 

With flowers and grass, 
Where Priam's palace stood 
Rabbits may pass; 

And well the heroes sleep ' 
Underneath weeds. 

Hector is slumbering 
After brave deeds. 

And old Atlantis lies 
Washed by the foam ; 

Once to the bright skies 
Atlantean home. 

Tower, spire, and minaret. 

Slenderly rose, 


Now o'er the silenced court's 
Bright coral grows. 

Gone is the Trojan, 

Atlantean too, 

Yet in the gallant man 
Earth shall have view 
Even of deeds like theirs. 
Beauty and dream, 

They have not died, but.here 
Still live and gleam. 


Making them firm of will, 

Firing them when 
They in the moaning fray 
Totter and reel— 

Spirit of Trojan lads 
Turns them to steel. 

And the Atlanteans’ 

Wisdom survives. 

Ever their beauty turns 
Fairer our lives ; 

Dreams that they dreamt are still 
Strong in our day, 
mrring us on to seek. 

Sing, do, or say. 


Ay, Hector’s spirit still S 

Flames among men, 

Troy Town is buried deep underneath weeds, 
Yet still the heroes keep watch on our deeds. 
And the Atlanteans urge us to make 
Famous traditions that Time will not shake. 
Come then, you British boy’s, let us display 
Wisdom and bravery even as they ; 

Well will we labour that Britain may see 
Life for her laurels through ages to be. 
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CONDUCTED BY “COLLECTOR,” 


The “ B.O.P.” 
Stamp Corner. 


JUNE. 


T HREE months ago, in our " Stamp Corner ” for March, 
I showed you fourteen specimens from what is known 
as a " type ” collection of stamps. The particular 
• type then chosen was that of “ Animals of All Kinds/’ 
and a very attractive array of beasts philatelically portrayed 
was got together. Meeting as it did with general approval, 
the success of this idea of repro¬ 
ducing batches of stamps all of one 

type certainly de- manded an early 

repetition of the undertaking. 

There are, of 1 wT 9 ; * - TW course, plenty of 

types to select from, and, as you 

see, our second little exhibition 

of pictorials is of stamps that de¬ 
pict “Buildings” - of one kind and 

another, habitable „ or otherwise, and 

both ancient and modern. Of these there are here a dozen- 
and-a-half, each one exceedingly interesting, and the complete 
set being full of variety. 

Before we proceed to give some description of our eighteen 
particular stamps, I should like to say something as to pictorials in 
general. In other words pictorials are picture stamps 
showing a picture of some kind or other, instead 
of presenting a representation of the head of the 
ruler of 'the country to 

which they , belong. With¬ 
out doubt • many pic- 

torials are J HR^T of first-rate 

played being I IfffL. such as are 

truly artistic. ' j Plenty of 

them, too,'are • iIEHI triumphs in 
the way of printing, the 

result being that common¬ 

ly enough they are very pleasing to the eye. And 
vet, as you may be aware, the attractive-looking 
pictorial is not a favourite in all quarters. Let us inquire 
somewhat into the reason for this. 

Whv are postage-stamps issued ? Naturally enough, the 
answer is that they are produced for postal purposes. But 
that is not invariably a correct Teply. In plenty of instances 
that could be named the stamps are created solely that they 
may be sold to collectors, who, 

as we know, are always keenly 

on the look-out for new issues. 

specula t’i v e issues has long 

coffers of an ex- hausted treas¬ 
ury, and so sets G f stamps are 

produced and placed upon the 

market, although there exists not the slightest postal necessity 
for them. In .order to make such an issue of stamps popular 
with collectors, and so augment the demand, it is important that 
the stamps shall be of alluring designs. And for that purpose 
a pictorial device of some description is the most likely to 
achieve success. 


Unfortunately for the reputation of the pleasing pictorial 
the thing has been very much overdone. No further proof of 
this is required than is supplied by the circumstance that, as 
so many of our keen ” Cornerites ” well know, there are some 
pictorials which, unused, nearly every boy has in his collection, 
but which one hardly ever sees used. That means that while 
plenty of these stamps have been 

chase. Their want of reputa¬ 

tion being thus established, there are discriminating collectors 
who tolerate them only from necessity, and who refrain from 
including many of them in their albums. 

Arch offenders in producing stamps, plenty of them pictorial 
ones, purposely for collectors, are the states of Central and 
Southern America. These have put forth a 
sufficient number of quite genuine postage-stamps, 
and also a liberal allowance, of stamps that con¬ 
sidered post- ally are down¬ 
right imposi- i|| 11|■ ■ t i o n s. The 

fashion in pic- torials, as we 

may say, was glFjrjrllbf set by the 
' famous “ Co- Ell if* lumbus ” issue 

of the United States. These 

stamps are a joy to behold, 

being indeed real triumphs 

of the skill of ^ the engraver. 

They were is- sued in 1893 

to commemorate the 400th anniversary of the 
• discovery of America by Columbus. There are 
fourteen stamps in the set, and each one has a different design, 
as, for instance, 1 c., blue. “ Columbus in Sight of Land ” ; 2 c., 
purple, ” Landing of Columbus ” ; 10 c., brown, ** Columbus 
presenting Natives”; 15 c., green, "Columbus announcing his’ 
Discovery ” ; and so on up to the 5 dollars black, which gives 
a “ Portrait of Columbus.” So successful was this issue in 
arousing pop- ular interest 

that states JBlIMi nnd colonies 

all over the globe imme¬ 
diately took the hint, and 

similar. The appetite of 

philatelists had been dis¬ 
tinctly whet- ted, and soon a 

perfect flood of ' pictorials was 

launched upon the world. 

Having said that much, let me hasten to add that T am 
distinctly, and every bit of the time, in favour of the pictorial, 
who, after all, is a fellow that if you judge him by liis face you 
are sure to like. Certainly there are not many pictorials that 
are real rarities, and for that reason alone we ought to feel a 
kindness towards them. Very few boys are wealthy enough 
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to pay long prices for their stamps, and philately would be but 
a sorry game if there were no specimens that were obtainable 
practically by all. For that reason and for others I feel affection 
for the attention-inviting pictorial, which I am glad to know 
stands in need of no assistance in making itself a favourite with 
boys. 

Now then for our own eighteen pictorials portrayed on these 
two pages, and of the 

-“ . f picts build - 


whose numberless pictures become very monotonous to gaze 
upon. Ignore them. 

Maidive Islands: 1908, 5 c., lilac, "Tower.'* The Maldives, 
you know, are about a score of coral islands to the west of, 
and attached to, Ceylon. A good part of the supply of cowrie 
shells, used as money, comes from the Maidive Islands. 

Italy : 1912, 5 c., black, " Campanile at Venice." A campanila 


1 - 


rocco: 1917, 
sepia, which 
issue of seven- 
from 1 cen- 
francs, show- 
pictorial 


two pages, ana 01 tne 

type that de- ‘ 

ings. \ 

French Mo- > 

3 centimes, 
is one of an ? 
teen values 1 
time to 10 ? 

ing ' various r'v- > pictorial 

designs. 

China: 1909, 3 c., orange and blue. Inscribed " Chinese 
Empire—Hsuan Tung First Year." The very pleasing picture 
is of the " Temple of Heaven at Pekin." This is a commemora¬ 
tive stamp, it having been issued to mark the First Anniversary 
of the young Emperor Hsuan Tung. It is a fine stamp, of 
notably good colours. 

Egypt: 1914, 4 mils, red, " The Pyramids " ; 5 m., crimson, 
"The Sphinx"; 20 m., olive, "Gateway of the 
Temple of Karnak"; 50 m., plum, "View of the 
City of Cairo." You should be on the look-out, 
as far as possible, to get a complete set of this 
good issue, the other values and subjects of the set 
of ten relating to our type of " buildings " being the 
3 m. orange, showing a " View of Alexandria " ; 

10 m., blue, "The Colossi of Thebes"; 100 m., 
slate, "Egyptian Images," and 200 m., lake. "The 
Dam at Assouan." 

Tunis : 1906, ic ., black on yellow, " Mosque at 
Kairouan." 

Nicaragua: 1914, 5 c., grey, " View in City." 

This is a country that has always been exceedingly 
lavish in supplying stamps purposely for collectors. 

And, in addi- tion to the 

stamps them- /.... ^ " ~ - 1 

originally is- 3 
any number of 
overprints. } 
in.no way 
judgment 

ing pictorial 4 . ___ _ 

particular ... , type. I am, 

indeed, only mentioning 

the fact for your information as we go along. 

Guatemala: 1902,6 c., brown and green. " Temple of Minerva." 
In its earlier days Guatemala was mainly content to show the 
famous "Quetzal bird," or parrot, on its stamps. The Quetzal 
bird was adopted for this purpose as being symbolical of freedom, 
for it is a creature that, according to repute, will not live in 
captivity. In later times Guatemala 

has indulged in a perfect philatelic * .-vww - * 

riot of local views. And certainly 
very good views some of them are, 
too. 

Canada: 1908, 5 c., indigo. In¬ 
scribed " Quebec Tercentenary : 

L’abitationde Quebecq." Showing a 
view of "Champlain's House" in 
that city, this is one of a series of 

eight stamps issued to commemorate the three-hundredth year 
since the founding of Quebec. The 10 c., violet, shows a " View 
of Quebec in 1700." 

Bolivia : 1916, 10 c., " Law Courts." Like this specimen, some 
of the Bolivian stamps are well worth having. Others there 
are that no one need trouble about. For this republic has 
a strong lilting for the portraits of unknown nobodies on its 
postage-stamps, estimable gentlemen enough, no doubt, but 
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The seaport of Massowah, on an island on the west shore of 
the Red Sea, is the capital of the Italian colony of Eritrea. 

French Somali Coast: 1909, 2 c., lilac and green, " View, with 
Native Buildings." 

Argentine: 1910, 12 c., blue, "Palace of Congress, 1910." 
1?his forms one of a set of sixteen stamps, ranging in value 
from £ c. to 20 pesos, that was issued to commemorate the 
Centenary of Independence. The £ c., grey and 
blue, shows the " Pyramid erected in Memory of the 
Declaration of Independence, May, 1810" ; the 4 c., 
blue and green, has a " View' of Harbour and Fort "; 
and the 10 p., orange and black, pictures the 
"Monument of May, 1810." All the stamps are 
dated 1810-1910. 

Tonga: 1897, 3 ^-- green and black, "Prehistoric 
Remains." These, the Friendly Islands, may welt 
be proud of the series of stamps of which this is 
one item, for it is an issue that is beautifully en¬ 
graved and capitally coloured. The 2s.. blue and 
black, has a " View of Haabai with a Ship in the 
Foreground " ; the 5s., lake and black, a " View of 
Vavau." The w'atermark of these stamps, w’hich 
can be seen by holding them up 


can be seen by 
to the light, is 
being of the 
known as " Mul- 
And when in 
inspect it you 
Greece : 1896, 
" Stadium or 
Athens." In 
the renowned 
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of interest, as 
kind that is 
tiple Turtle." 
that way you 
will know why. 

1 dr., blue. 
Arena at 
February, 1896, 
Olympic Games 




were revived at Athens. This is one of an issue of twelve 
stamps, 1 lepto to 10 drachma, intended to celebrate that event. 
The 2 dr., brown, depicts the " Statue of Hermes," by Praxiteles; 
the 10 dr., brown, shows the " Acropolis of Athens." 

For the benefit of those who may possibly wish to acquire 
this series of " type " stamps I will mention that Whitfield 
King & Co., of Ipswich, charge 

'-— 7s. 8 d. for the eighteen, the most 

expensive specimens being the Egypt 
20 mils and 50 mils, and the Greece 
1 dr., each of which three stamps is 
priced at is. 6 d .. 

It goes without saying that the 
modern philatelist makes use of the 
- - - - handy little adhesive stamp-mount 

for the purpose of fixing his stamps in 
his album. To save himself trouble, and to avoid wear and 
tear to his stamps, he should certainly use only mounts that 
are of a dependable make. A lot of rubbish is on the market, 
and there are other makes of mounts that may be said to be 
too good. These latter fix the stamps too firmly to the page 
of the album. Some stamp mounts are specially advertised as 
being “ peelable.” It is an expressive term, and the mounts 
that really have that quality are the best. 
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Being 

an Account of 
the Unravelling 
of the Mysteries of the Temple of 
Djaramos—the City of the Desert. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

(Illustrated by Arthur Twidle.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

IN THE CITY OF THE SHEIK. 


T OM fell unconscious on the heap of skins in the rude 
hovel of the Witch of Zaftan, after swallowing the 
poisonous dose that had there been forcibly ad¬ 
ministered to him, and for some time his mind 
was a blank. 

Thinking of it afterwards, a dim, blurred remembrance 
arose of being carried into the open air and put upon his 
horse—from which he promptly tumbled—and he was, as 
far as he could recollect, carried some distance on that 
ridden by Ramad in the same manner as when he had first 
been taken prisoner. 

After a while, when his limbs regained some of their lost 
power, he was transferred to his own mount again ; and, 
riding listlessly, the reins loose and he himself heavy, with 
half-closed eyes and drooping jaw, he kept his place between 
his guardians. He felt stupid, and so hazy in the head that 
he knew not in the least what was going on around him, 
nor how the time was passing. 

It might have been two days after, or, for all that he 
could tell, a month or so might have elapsed, when, as they 
halted one evening, Tom's attention, as well as he was able 
±o concentrate it, was attracted by a quantity of huge frag¬ 
ments of stone littered upon the desert all around, some of 
which, still piled upon each other, formed solid erections 
like the remains of gigantic houses that had been brought to 
the ground by a great upheaval of the soil. Evidently they 
Had stopped at the ruins of some once powerful ancient city. 

Leaving the road, here almost blocked up by the great 
fragments of granite and marble that were scattered over 
it, Chifa, piloting the others, wormed his way tortuously 
amidst these formidable obstructions, till he arrived at a 
place amongst the ruins where three sides of some ponderous, 
roofless building still'remained standing. 

The space between these walls was perfectly empty ; 


and, under the thick layer of sand with which the floor was 
strewn, a scrape of the foot revealed a level pavement. 

“ We stop here to-night,” explained Ramad, leading 
in his horse, “and to-morrow arrive at our journey's end.” 

To Tom in his present muddled state whatever happened 
was a matter of utter indifference. Everything that 
occurred seemed but an incident in a dream, and even the 
very ruins around him, the horses, and his Arab companions 
were seen through a heavy mist that was ever before his 
eyes. Now and again dim periods of intelligence would 
come to him : visions of his uncle, of Houssain Ebn, and 
of his own room in the cosy house at Nesjah floated in his 
brain, only to disappear and leave his mind in the same 
condition of dull, chaotic fogginess. And being unable to 
eat or drink while these effects of the witch’s poisonous 
dose were upon him, Tom threw himself at once upon the 
sand, his head resting on his saddle, and slept. 

Ramad likewise sat down and commenced a scanty supper; 
but Chifa, who had evidently more important business on 
hand, after a short conversation with his colleague, dis¬ 
appeared. 

It was his return next morning at early dawn that aroused 
Tom Inglis. The clattering of the horse’s hoofs upon the 
chips and loose small blocks of stone that covered the ground 
outside pierced his accustomed lethargy ; and gradually, 
as he stared with vacant eyes, he began dimly to compre- 
heiid what was before him. 

As he came towards them, Tom saw that Chifa carried with 
him a quantity of some white linen cloth and a water-gourd. 

He spoke a few words to Ramad, who, finding Tom 
already awake, said : ” Get up ! We have an hour’s ride 

before us.” 

Dreamily Tom rose to his feet. 

“ We are approaching Sharafji,” Ramad continued. “It 
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would not do for you to enter the city as you are. Many 
of the people have never seen a white man before, and we 
should be mobbed. We must clothe you in this." 

And he pointed to the heap of calico—or whatever white 
cloth it was—that Chifa had thrown upon the ground. 

“ Do you understand ? " 

Tom nodded, and passively submitted himself to them 
while they swathed his body, over his ordinary clothes, in 
folds of linen, took off his boots, and thrust sandals, several 
sizeg too large for him, upon his feet, binding them fast with 
strips of hide. His sun helmet was likewise removed, and 
a length of cloth twisted round his head and brought over 
his face so as to hide his features from the eyes downward. 
Then Ramad led him outside into the open air, and dashed 
a little water into his face further to revive him. 

“ There is one thing more," said he, impressively. " Are 
you listening ? For it is most important." 

Tom, feeling a little clearer in the head, replied that he 
was paying attention. 

" The draught that was given you by the Witch of Zaftan 
was administered in order to render you partially un¬ 
conscious, so that you should be unable again exactly to 
discover the route by which we have come 
here. We are now close to Sharafji, where it 
is our duty to hand you over to the Great 
Sheik Rab-el-Kander. Your senses must now 
return to you, and Chifa has fetched a 
medicine that will work their complete re¬ 
storation. I promised, that if you obeyed 
no harm should befall you, and I have kept 
my word. You must drink the 
draught that he will prepare for 
you, and you will see and under¬ 
stand as plainly as you did before." 

From a little tube of cane which 
he carried, Chifa now emptied a 
small quantity of fine white powder 
into the water-gourd, shook it 
violently, and handed it to Tom. 

Had they directed him to swallow 
a cup of arsenic, Tom would in all 
probability have done so without 
demur, so incapable of any effort 
of will had he become. He readily 
drained the contents of the gourd 
to the very last drop. Ramad 
nodded approvingly; then 
started to saddle the two 
horses. 

So potent was the remedy 
prescribed that almost 
directly he had taken it 
Tom's head felt lighter. His brain 
cleared, clouds seemed to roll aside from 
before his eyes, and sooner than Ramad 
had completed his work he was himself 
again. 

Chifa, watching him closely, took 
from his saddle-bag of goatskin another 
little tube, and tapped on to the back 
of his ha*nd some grains of what looked 
like badly-ground snuff. He put his 
nose close to it, sniffed, and sneezed 
violently. Then he tapped some of the 
powder on to Tom's hand. 

" Sniff," said Ramad. 

Tom did, and sneezed, not once, but 
a score of times. The Arabs roared 
with laughter. 

" I am hungry," said Tom, who 
thought he had never felt brighter in 
Iris life ; though now that he was re¬ 
turned to his senses the pain at his 
heart came back to remind him that he 
was a captive. 

" You can eat as we ride along," 

id Ramad, handing to him a cake of 


the everlasting millet bread and a few dates. “ We have 
little time to lose if we would enter Sharafji before the 
streets are crowded." 

And a wonderful scene was revealed as the three picked 
their way carefully towards the city. Everywhere, almost 
as far as the eye could reach, the same great masses 01 
stone—cubes and columns, slabs and bases, plinths and 
pedestals—lay, half hidden or wholly revealed, scattered 
all around. Here and there, walls and half walls, and some¬ 
times a complete ground floor, remained standing, all white 
and dry and bare, and solid as the remains of a fortress. 

Tom ventured to inquire of Ramad how they came to 
be so shattered and levelled to the ground, but the Arab 
appeared as ignorant of their history as he himself was. 

" They have always been here," was all the information 
he could impart; " and long, long ago the city of Sharafji 
was built from them." 

By and by they came to a ruin that had evidently more 
recently been patched up with stone to make it habitable; 
and at the sound of their horses' hoofs, a man, darker than 
either Ramad or Chifa, but evidently an Arab, appeared 
in the low, square doorway. . i 

" Keep your hands covered and drop your 
head as we do," commanded Ramad. 

The man shouted some greeting, to which 
the others replied, then bowed their heads 
upon their breasts. Tom imitated the move¬ 
ment, and had to do so many times after, it 
being evidently a universal custom of the 
country. 

A youth mounted on a camel passed 
them ; other Arabs came to the doors 
of other low, stone houses ; children 
playing in the dust looked up at them 
as they trotted by ; and swarthy, white- 
robed pedestrians moved here and there 
around them. Evidently they were 
approaching the city. 

Tjien the road took a sudden turn, 
they rode into a space cleared of the 
fallen masonry, and the walls of Sharafji 
rose before their eyes. 

Octagonal in shape, the' place was 
surrounded by fortifications of solid 
stonework of prodigious strength and 
thickness. To any assault save that 
of modern gun- or bomb-fire or mining 
the city thus protected could have 
offered an effective defence. 

Only one entrance ap- 
peared in the walls, a 
wide, low opening, now 
closed by two tremendous iron-studded 
doors. Before this gateway, barring 
approach, yaw ned an enormous, square¬ 
shaped, stone-faced well, at the edge 
of which clustered a little crow r d wait¬ 
ing for the throwing open of the city. 

Halting a short distance aw r ay, the 
three travellers sat their horses patiently, 
Tom looking with curiosity at the 
numerous strange figures before him. 

Many of them were mounted upon, 
or led by halters, camels, horses, 
donkeys, or mules, some with heavy 
burdens on their backs. A man with 
a mule-load of vegetables w*as busy 
protecting his goods from the attacks 
of the hungry beasts around. A w r ater- 
seller drove a donkey laden with great 
twin skins of the precious liquid. Two 
men and a boy steered a long line of 
goats, tied tail and horn, in single file 
An old Arab with a basket full of 
baked rats, chatted with another pro¬ 
vision merchant carrying a pole from 
which dangled a swinging row' of 



“ Before him he held out across 
their path a long matchlock.” (See 

page 471.) 
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pheasants; while, wrapped in a cloth, one man showed 
another the bodies of two porcupines done to a turn, for 
which he would find a ready sale. 

The sonorous booming of a brazen gong sounded out. 
A gun was fired ; and, as the thick cloud of soft, white 
smoke floated up in the still, warm air the doors of the city 
were thrown open, and a narrow bridge of worn wooden 
planking was pushed across the well. In streamed 
the crowd. 

Keep your hands and face covered,” repeated Ramad 
to Tom as they followed. 

Inside the gate an Arab, tall and sinewy, with a blood-red 
cloth bound turban-wise around his head, a tunic of green 
material, and wide drawers of white, confronted them. 
Orange-coloured slippers, turned up 
at the toes, covered his feet, and a 
great knife, with a naked blade more 
than two feet in length, was thrust 
through his gold-embroidered girdle. 

Before him he held out with both 
hands across their path a long match¬ 
lock, richly ornamented, to arrest the 
strangers’ progress. 

From the amulet on his arm Chifa 
took the little stone that had served 
him in good stead with the Witch of 
Zaftan, and showed it to the guard. 

The matchlock was lowered, the 
blood-red turban bowed, and, return¬ 
ing the salutation, Chifa and his com¬ 
panions passed on. 

Before them one straight long street 
ran in ' a direct line to the opposite 
wall of the city. At intervals other 
ways branched off to right and left. 

The houses, few of which were of 
more than one storey, had all the 
same low, square doors and small, 
shutterless windows. All were built 
of the same hard white stone, and 
possessed a solidity that predisposed 
Tom to imagine that they had been 
constructed, wflth an especial view to 
the avoidance of the fate that had 
overtaken those without the walls. 

Outside many of the doors a slab 
of stone was set in the ground, and 
on this a fire was lighted and cooking 
operations conducted in the open air, 
and in full view of all the passers-by. 

The roadway was everywhere 
covered with a fine white sand, which, 
however, here seldom’ rose in clouds 
of dust. A space on each side of 
the w'ay, some eight or nine feet wide, 
was reserved for foot-passengers ; 
while the traffic in the centre of the 
road had worn that part into a deep and sand-strewn 
groove. 

As it w-as so early in the day the streets were not yet 
crowded ; but, as the Afabs wdio had been waiting at the 
gate entered, and in various tones, with every variety of 
monotonous cadence, proclaimed aloud their wares, people 
appeared here and there at doors and windows, or peeped 
over the tops of their dwellings, where most of them slept 
in the open air, and shouted their orders to the vendors 
below r . The goods would then be thrust insid$ the lower 
windows, and payment effected by the dropping dowui into 
the dealer's extended palm of the necessary number of 
little copper tablets that appeared to be the currency of 
•the city. In some cases barter, and not payment in cash, 
was resorted to. 

But if the houses and general appearance of the city were 
uniform, even to dulness, the varied costumes of the people 
in the streets, and the many striking colours of which these 
were composed, were picturesque in the extreme. For 
wdiilst every third person was clothed from head to foot in 


the plain white cloth in which Tom himself was enveloped, 
the others were arrayed in as many-hued garments as were 
worn by the guard of the gate. 

Red, green, and orange handkerchiefs, bound round the 
head, appeared everywhere; and, wdiile most of the men 
wore wide white drawers reaching to just below the knee, 
their coats and tunics and shirts w r ere of every colour of 
the rainbow. The majority of the people disdained any 
foot-covering whatever, and only the Sheik’s guards wore 
the turned-up pointed shoe. 

To add to the theatrical effect of the scene, every other 
person encountered was armed. Some, indeed, carried in 
their girdles or waist-belts a perfect arsenal of weapons. 
Short daggers, long knives, curved scimitars, many of them 
of great beauty of design and orna¬ 
mentation, were quite common, and 
W'ere affected with as little osten¬ 
tation as civilised man would display 
in sporting a finger-ring or a watch- 
guard. Long spears, with sharp, 
shining heads and richly-carved 
wooden shafts, w’ere as frequent 
as walking-sticks in a London 
street. 

Before several of the doors camels 
were tied, waiting for their masters ; 
and Arab horses, of the purest breed 
and worth immense sums,- were 
ridden recklessly at breakneck speed 
w r her ever the road was clear. Many 
Arabs, seated on staid donkeys, 
smoked pipes a couple of yards in 
length ; while merchants and others, 
bargaining in diminutive, open 
shops, consumed light-brown cigar¬ 
ettes innumerable. 

There was little noise. The sand 
under foot deadened all sounds, and 
of vehicles of any sort but one or 
two were to be seen, carts with 
rude, spokeless, wooden wheels, 
drawn by ponderous, long-horned 
oxen. Thousands of pigeons, mostly 
white, wheeled in the air qverhead 
or cooed on the copings of the 
houses. 

Of women few were abroad in 
the streets, and when they did ap¬ 
pear were hard to distinguish from 
the men, save that their head-gear 
covered their faces, with the ex¬ 
ception of part of the forehead and 
their keen/ black eyes, and then- 
wide white trousers descended to, 
and' were gathered in tightly round, 
their ankles. Footgear of any sort 
most of them dispensed -with, reveal¬ 
ing feet that, if brown, were small and very shapely. 

Half-way along the street a spacious opening occurred, 
in the centre of which rose a length of stone wall, on each 
side of which a number of little boxes, as large as an ordinary 
dwelling-room, were partitioned off. 

” The slave-market •>’ said Ramad. 

Tom glanced at the place with shuddering curiosity. 
It was at present tenantless, but * in his mind’s eye he 
pictured himself standing there for sale to the highest 
bidder. 

“Keep your face covered,” grow-led Ramad, who had been 
cautiously glancing at his prisoner, now and again, ever 
since they entered. 

And now the buildings of one storey gave place to larger 
houses boasting of two or more floors ; but, destitute of 
any attempt at ornamentation, these looked simply like 
a couple of the smaller edifices set one on top of the other. 
In several of them Tom noticed ceilings made of looking- 
glass. 

At the square, low door of the most pretentious of these 




flDucb! 
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OD gives you much ! 


like the dreams of youth. 

So full of all nobility and truth. 

There are no aims so free from all 
that’s poor 

As those that wait at youth-time’s 
spirit-door. 

God gives you much ! 

The strength to make the world a 
grander place ; 

The dreams to deck it with a fairer 
grace ; 

The power to learn those things of 
wisdom-use 

With which to fight the might of 
sin’s abuse. 


God gives you much ! 

So, when you flinch, maybe, and 
almost fail 

To weather out some stormy bit of 
gale, 

Just brace your soul and set your 
will to work. 

God gives you much—and you, you 
dare not shirk 

Those great responsibilities you own. 

For youth’s wide work belongs to 
youth alone. 

LILLIAN GARD. 
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externally plain erections were posted two fierce-looking 
Arabs, gaudily dressed as the guard of the gate had been, 
and armed with long, threatening spears. Behind them a 
heavy crimson curtain, slung on a gilded pole, prevented 
prying eyes from piercing into the interior. 

“ Bow your heads,” directed Chifa to his companions. 

In response the guards presented the butt-ends of their 
spears* 

“ The house of the Great Sheik Rab-el-Kander.” 

Again, as they rode along, the habitations grew smaller, 
and became of meaner aspect, and the riders had almost ap¬ 
proached the other wall of the city, where no gate appeared, 
when Chifa, turning down a narrow side-street, stopped 
before a door where stood an Arab, arrayed only in a cloth 
around his middle. In the hot season many of the natives, 
indeed, went almost entirely 
naked. 

This man was evidently 
expecting the arrival of 
Chifa and his companions. 

Cordially he saluted them, 
and, calling inside, sum¬ 
moned his wife and son to 
lead away their horses. 

In the front apartment 
of the little house an ample 
meal was ready spread; 
but, in order to satisfy the 
very palpable curiosity of 
their host, Chifa led Tom 
into the inner room, and 
there removed the covering 
by which he had been 
hidden. 

Great was the astonish¬ 
ment of the Arab at the 
sight of a white man. Of all 
the inhabitants of Sharafji, 
only those engaged in slave-trading and caravan-robbing 
had ever set eyes on a being whose skin was not the same 
colour as their own. 

The man even scraped his finger-nail on Tom's forehead 
to see whether, after all, he had not been painted and was 
really brown underneath. Tom's fair hair likewise moved 
him to admiration. His wife and son, who were also per¬ 
mitted to view the prodigy, were equally impressed and 
overcome with wonder. 

Whilst Ramad readily began to partake of the fare pro¬ 
vided, Chifa went out, turning in the direction of the main 
street. 

Tom’s curiosity to know what was next to happen to him 
induced him to question Ramad upon the subject. His 
being thus smuggled into the town and taken to the house 
of one of the poorer citizens much puzzled him. 

" You are at your journey's end,” said Ramad. “ To¬ 
morrow we leave you. ” 

Tom started. Alone as he was, alone and helpless, 
even this lawless Arab now seemed as dear as a bosom 
friend. 

“ You leave me ? ” he gasped. ” And here ? " 

“ Yes,” replied Ramad stolidly, as if desiring not to 
appreciate the young man's apprehensions. ” To-morrow 
we set out on our return journey to Rhama, whither the 
slaves have been taken.” 

“ You leave me ? ” repeated Tom, with sinking heart. 
“To whom?” t 

“The Great Sheik Rab-el-Kander—the King, as you 
would say—of Sharafji and the Vrosjim Desert, who has 
sent for you. Chifa has now gone to seek an audience with 
him.” 

“ Sent for me ! " cried Tom in surprise. “ Why-" 

The Arab held up his hand. 

“ I know no more,” said he. “ Your questions are useless. 
Only one thing I say to you again—Obey, and no harm will 
befall you.” • 

Seeing that Tom was not eating, the proprietor of the 
house brought in a huge bowl of water. 


“ Wash,” said Ramad ; and Tom with an effort, throw¬ 
ing off his fears as well as he was able, splashed and puffed 
gratefully in the cooling bath. 

He was thus occupied when Chifa came hurrying back. 
He spoke sharply to Ramad, and the latter promptly 
translated. 

“ Quick ! Take off your clothes and put on these. The 
audience of the Sheik is almost over. We must not be 
too late.” 

Hurriedly they dressed Tom in a cloud of white linen 
provided by their host, a pair of very wide drawers reaching 
to his knees, and a kind of cloak that, put over his head, 
•dragged upon the very ground behind him, so voluminous 
were its ample folds, 

Outside, a boy held an ass by the bridle, and on 

to its back Tom was 
bundled, sitting sideways 
like a woman. • 

Carefully Chifa tucked the 
hem of his great covering 
round Tom’s feet, and led 
the way out of the street. 
Disguised as was the figure 
mounted on the donkey's 
back, no notice was taken of 
it by the passers-by. 

As they neared the house 
of the Great Sheik, a dense 
crowd came tumultuously 
pouring out. A prisoner, 
upon whom sentence had 
just been delivered, was 
driven past them by two 
of the gorgeous guards, spat 
upon by the onlookers, 
and pelted with refuse 
by the women from the 
housetops. 

At the door Tom was lifted down. To one of the guards 
Chifa presented a flat strip of wood, upon which some 
characters were marked, and with which he had come 
provided. 

They were immediately admitted. The crimson curtain 
was drawn aside. A short stone passage appeared. 

At the end of this little corridor, two mustard-colopred 
panthers, held by enormous negroes, strained upon their 
steel chains as the three passed by them into the large hall 
beyond. J 

There Tom, over the folds of his gown, stared in astonish¬ 
ment at the strange sight before him. 

The hall was throughout of polished marble that was 
white and beautifully veined. Floor, walls, and ceiling were 
of a like material, and without pillar or other support that 
could interrupt the view. In the centre a fountain forced 
a cool, crystal jet almost to the roof, the water falling back 
into its green marble basin with a musical tinkle which at 
that moment furnished the only sound. 

And yet, ranged in double file round the walls on either 
side, stood, motionless as statues, some scores of dusky 
men arrayed as the guards outside—blood-red turbans, 
green tunics, white drawers, and pointed-toed, orange- 
coloured slippers. In their gold-embroidered girdles each 
carried a straight, horn-handled knife, and grasped with 
both hands, the left uppermost, a long, richly-ornamented 
spear, the butt of which rested on the ground between his 
feet. A little in front of the fountain, and set some yards 
on either side of it, rose from the floor two square blocks of 
white marble about three feet high. 

But it w as the end of the hall, opposite the door by which 
they had entered, to which Tom's attention was mainly 
attracted. Here a series »of seven wide marble steps led 
up to a marble throne, over which was spread an orange- 
coloured cloth of great size and beauty. 

On the lowest of these seven steps, which did not run 
the whole width of the hall, sat, at each corner, a 
man, lean, attenuated and austere of aspect, with hair¬ 
less face apd clean-shaven head, dressed in wide robes 
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of green, drawn in round the waist by a tightened leather 
thong. 

And on the sixth step, next to the throne and running 
back on each side of it, stood two of the most tremendous 
beings Tom had ever seen in his life. A close-fitting, brown 
hide helmet set on their heads, covering their foreheads, 
came down almost to their eyes and descended over each 
ear nearly to their necks. Their muscular arms were bare ; 
but from the shoulders of each a coat of mail, forafed of 
lozenges of shining brass linked fast together, fell loosely 
almost to theft- knees, showing but a few inches of roomy 
dark-green drawers. Their legs were bare, and on their feet 
they wore sandals strapped with hide ; and in each hand, 
farthermost from the seat of honour, these giants held naked 
a huge and heavy gleaming scimitar. Their other hands 
rested on the back of the 
throne. 

Covered as was this throne 
by its great 
orange 
•clo t h , a 
figure that, 
draped 


In a telling voice, heard throughout the hall, he read 
aloud the Great Sheik's proclamation, not in one tongue, 
but in five different dialects. 

And, as for the last time it was repeated in the jargon 
used near the coast, Tom at length understood why he had 
been brought to Sharafji. * , 

“The Priests of Rastos have, after long research, succeeded 
in deciphering the inscription of the lightning-struck obelisk of 
King P tamos. 

“ A youth, white , the slave of a Sheik Rab-el-Kander, 
and possessed of a knowledge of the ancient tongue, alone 
can enter the sacred Temple of Djaramos, the City of the 
Desert. 

“ Hereby the Great Sheik Rab-el-Kander offers the price of 
one thousand triras in gold , to whomsoever shall bring to him 


11 Two mustard- 
coloured panthers, 
held by enormous 
negroes, strained 
upon their steel 
chains.” {See page 
472-) 


-wholly in white, reclined upon it, was the more plainly 
revealed. 

Suddenly this figure rose up. A swarthy, black-eyed face 
.appeared under a folding of snowy white, barred across by a 
fierce moustache standing straight out on either side and 
whiter than the marble of the hall. A broad yellow band 
of bright flexible gold was clasped around the forehead, gmd 
on one hand flashed the rare gems of a large and massive 
ring. 

It was the Great Sheik Rab-el-Kander himself. 

Flat on his face Chifa fell. Ramad and Tom did like¬ 
wise. And a prodigious jump did the latter give, when, 
raising their multitude of spears, the guards, with a weird 
cry, dashed down in chorus the metal butts upon the 
marble floor. 

Then, with clear-toned voice, spoke one of the green- 
robed men. Chifa, still prone upon the ground, replied. 

From behind the soldiers stepped out a little man, 
with but a fringe of hair round his bald head and a 
t>eard that fell to his waist. In his hand he carried a 
j>apyrus similar to that which had been borne by Rakbi 
Courier. 


a youth of the white 
people alive.” „ 

The interpreter drew back. 

The Sheik, with an air of majesty, 
slowly raised his hand. 

“Chifa, son of Abenav,” he cried, as, with an t im¬ 
perious glance, he bent his gaze upon the new-comers, 
“ produce the white youth you say you have brought 
to us.” 

With a bound, Chifa, seizing Tom by the arm, helped 
him on to the marble dais on the left side of the fountain, 
and, with a vigorous movement, pulled the covering from 
him. 

Stripped of his alien garb, Tom stood before them, his 
arms folded, looking straight at the Sheik. 

A murmur ran round the hall. Rab-el-Kander himself 
even leaned forward on his throne. Then suddenly he 
shouted out a command. 

Half a dozen of the guards disappeared through a little 
door. The Sheik descended the steps and regarded Tom 
more closely. Then he returned, as, with a low rumble, 
the guards dragged a strongly-built, square, wooden truck 
into the hall. On this rested a small sack filled to bursting. 
With immense effort th£y tipped it over. A metallic clink¬ 
ing sounded as it fell on the marble floor. The eyes of 
Chifa gleamed. 

At a sign from the Sheik one of the giants in coat of 
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bronze mail leapt, with a discordant jangling of his metal 
lozenges, down the seven steps, and, raising his huge 
scimitar, cut adroitly at the bulging sack. 

Through the gash that opened in its side, a flood of small, 
irregular-shaped, gold pieces shot, with a hissing sound, 
far across the pavement of the hall. Chifa, throwing him¬ 
self down, buried his hands in the gleaming flood. 


Again Rab-el-Kander spoke ; then rose to withdraw 
Again the weird cry rang out, and the sounding spear-shafts 
were dashed upon the stone-paved ground. The two green- 
robed, clean-shaven'men, stepping towards Tom, covered 
his shoulders with his fallen robe. 

A door slowly opened at the back of the hall. “ Come ! ** 
said they. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE PIT OF THE LIONS. 


ED from the Hall of Justice by 
the two green-robed priests, 
Tom Inglis, clad in his 
native’s costume, was by 
them conducted to an apart¬ 
ment at the rear of the 
Great Sheik’s house, in which 
he was destined to pass 
many weary days. 

The place in which he now 
found himself was by no 
means an inviting one in 
which to spend a prolonged 
imprisonment. It was, in reality, little better than a stone- 
paved yard, bounded by walls of great height and solidity, 
part of which was roofed over and divided from the portion 
open to the sky by a low, brickwork partition, in which 
was cut a single doorless aperture. 

In one corner of this barren yafd bubbled, in. a small sink 
of stone, a little fountain, furnished with a shell-like cup 
for drinking purposes ; in the centre a stunted, scraggy 
bush rose through a gap in the flags, affording welcome 
rest to the eye from the monotony of the surrounding tint. 
On a slender pedestal, breast high, was set an ancient, 
weather-worn sun-dial, and all the rest was white, dusty, 
sun-dried, sandy stone. 

The inner apartment was by no means more luxuriously 
furnished. It boasted of a pliant hide, stretched upon a 
rough, wooden frame and intended to serve as a bed, an 
earthenware water-vessel, and a solid stone table. An 
inscription in native characters, which ran roufid three 
sides of the room, looked to Tom more like a key-pattern 
border than a collection of hieroglyphics, possessed of 
actual meaning. 

And in these uninteresting objects, and the blue sky 
above, Tom, when he was left alone, had to find amuse¬ 
ment for months. 

As he entered this -prison, the young fellow’s heart 
weighed heavy within him. Until now, even though no 
less a captive than at present, he had spent all his time in 
the open ah'; and when the heavy stone door, hung on slow, 
ponderous hinges, closed behind, his spirits sank and hope 
seemed to flee from him. 

But he was not long left to silent contemplation. The 
great door again swung open, and one of the priests, 
Jaroh by name, whom Tom was only able to distinguish 
from his fellow by his being a trifle shorter, entered, bear¬ 
ing in his arms an enormous folio, which, evidently 
glad to be quit of his load, he deposited upon the slab* 
of stone. 

This book, if such it could be called, consisted of a number 
of large, brown, rough leaves rudely bound together and 
covered with strange, angular, written characters, similar 
to those that ran around the room. Its cover was formed 
of two thick portions of board-like ox-hide. 

Jaroh, amongst many other accomplishments, was a 
linguist acquainted with the tongue of every tribe in the 
country ; and, being well able to speak the jargon used in 
the settlements upon the coast, was easily able to make 
himself intelligible to Tom. Consequently, he had been 
officially constituted interpreter to the prisoner. 


As he came in, " Fear nothing," he said, reassuringly* 
repeating Ramad’s words. " Fear nothing, but obey." 

Then he read again to Tom the proclamation that had 
been issued by the Sheik Rab-el-Kander, ^,nd explained 
hopefully that, though at present a prisoner, Tom's liberty 
would be restored to him when the task for which he was 
required had been accomplished. 

“ And for the purpose of its successful achievement," 
continued he, "it is necessary that you should learn the 
language used by the peoples of the ancient city of 
Djaramos, the City of the Desert, whose inhabitants 
perished long years ago in an earthquake which de¬ 
stroyed their dwelling-places and left only the Sacred 
Temple intact. 

" For the gaining of this end, I shall come twice a day 
to teach you from this book. Till you have learned to read 
out of it these walls will confine you. But, when you can 
decipher the inscription that is written upon them, the 
door will open to you, and I will conduct you to Djaramos, 
so that you may enter the Sacred Temple." 

" And this temple. What-" queried Tom, when 

Jaroh stopped him. 

He placed his long, lean forefinger upon the cover of 
the great book and said, w'ith an artful glance—" Herein 
is w'ritten all that is known concerning the Sacred Temple. 
Learn—and you wall read it for yourself." 

And that very day, in the cool of the evening, Jaroh 
returned and inflicted lesson No. I. 

Making the best of a bad job, Tom set to work with a 
will to master the erratic contortions of the alphabet used 
by the inhabitants of the devastated city. 

" After all," said he bravely,"" it’s only a kind of over¬ 
grown shorthand." 

One consolation was ever before him as he plodded 
steadily on, day after day, with his tiresome task, listening 
patiently to the droning voice of Jaroh the priest, and 
working hard at strange exercises between the lessons. 
Acquaintance with the language w'ould buy for him com¬ 
parative freedom. The task of penetrating into the 
Temple w r as evidently to be his alone, for, as the pro¬ 
clamation declared, only a w T hite being was to undertake 
it. Who could tell but that a chance of escape might 
present itself ! 

And, buoyed up by this hope, Tom oft^n fell to work 
again with a will w r hen memories of his far-distant 
home had come to him and robbed him of all energy 
to continue. 

Such progress, indeed, did he make that it w’as not 
long before he had acquired a knowledge of the alphabet 
and the easier words of the language of the people ol 
Djaramos; and, evidently delighted with the result of 
his teaching, Jaroh carried the good news to the Sheik 
himself. 

Next morning, when lesson-time came, an attendant 
entered with Jaroh, and set a low,*richly-carved, w'ooden 
stool upon the ground ; and a few' minutes after, with a 
metallic crash of c&st-dowm arms from the guards outside. 
Rab-el-Kander himself came in. 

Five times the priest threw 5 himself in reverence upon 
his face, and Tom, following his example, copied the com¬ 
plimentary evolution as closely as he was able. 
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As before, the Sheik’s tall form was plainly clothed in 
white. The golden band was around his head, and gold 
amulets and leg-rings tinkled upon his limbs. His eye¬ 
brows, Tom now noticed, had been shaved off, leaving 
his fierce, thick, straight moustache, white as his flowing 
draperies, the only hair upon his face. 

For the first time, too, Tom observed, running from his 



Sheik Rab-el-Kander. 

brow, over one eye and right down his cheek, a long, 
deep scar that showed where some savage sword-cut had 
seamed his countenance, laying bare his cheek and jaw 
bones. 

From under the cape of white that fell from his shoulders 
jto his waist, peeped the jewelled handle of an enormous 
dagger, and upon his left hand he still wore the great ring 
of flashing gems. As he turned to this side and that, large 
gold ear-rings, crescent-shaped, swung beyond the edge of 
his hood. 

With stately stride, inclining his head to acknowledge 
their obeisances, he crossed in front of Tom and his 
tutor, and, seating himself gravely upon the stool, took 
from the hand of an attendant the stem, terminating 
in a perforated, amber egg, of a long frail pipe, the bowl 
of which, of brick-red earthenware, rested on a little 
bronze tripod standing upon the ground. Silently he 
commenced to smoke, the while his keen, bright eyes 
glanced from under his white head-covering at the pupil 
and his instructor bending over the brown leaves of the 
enormous book. 

In the presence of the great man who was really his 
master, Tom put forth his very best endeavour ; and, in 
encouragement of his efforts, a sound of approval now and 
again escaped, with a little cloud of aromatic smoke, from 
the observant Sheik's thin lips. And at each such inti¬ 
mation of approval, Jaioh bowed low in the direction 
whence it came. 

The lesson finished, an earnest conversation took place 
between Rab-el-Kander and the priest, of which Tom was 
evidently the subject. 

From time to time when the Sheik desired some question 
to be put to Tom, Jaroh interpreted, and in like manner 
conveyed back the answers that he made. 

“ The Great Sheik Rab-el-Kander commands me to ask 
if the White Slave understands the conditions upon which 
his liberty is to be given to him ? ” 

.“ I do,” replied Tom, “ I am to enter the Temple of 
Djaramos. But,” he added, “ I do not know what I am 
to do when I get there.” . 

The priest interpreted and the Sheik replied. 

“ Once inside the Temple, instruction will come to you,” 
continued Jaroh, intoning rather than speaking his words. 


“ Listen, White Slave —Tom winced again at the appel¬ 
lation—” Listen. There is such a thing as honour amongst 
your people ? ” 

“Rather,” said Tom proudly; and then, seeing that 
Jaroh seemed not to understand, he added, " Yes, there 

is.” 

“ And your people sometimes pledge their solemn oath 
upon it ? ” 

“ They do,” said Tom, wondering whatever was coming 
next. 

“ Lfpon it then must your oath be pledged,” Jaroh went 
on impressively. “ The Great Sheik Rab-el-Kander is 
pleased with you. He has listened to our lesson, and 
your growing knowledge is happiness to him. Within 
these walls he thinks your spirit pines, and if, after the 
custom of your country, you pledge your honour not 
to attempt escape, for a certain time each day will per¬ 
mission* be given you to walk within the boundaries of 
the city.” 

This was good news to Tom, who already began to feel 
the ill effects of confinement within the limited space of 
his prison. And so, never thinking for a moment, it must 
be confessed, of what he would really do if opportunity to 
bolt actually offered, when Jaroh asked : “ Do you pledge 
your honour that you will make no attempt at escape ? ” 
he replied, with surpassing fervour— 

“ I do.” 

Jaroh interpreted, and at his words the Sheik, drawing 
from his girdle the jewelled dagger, cast it clattering upon 
the stone floor. Like an automaton an armed guard leaped 
into the apartment. Two words spoke Rab-el-Kander, 
and, repeated by the guard, the cry passed out into the 
distant hall. 

An Arab entered carrying various tools, and to him the 
Sheik handed a golden leg-ring that bore upon its surface 
an inscription and this device worked in some kind of black 
and white enamel : 



^ -A zry'- * *f- F IjJ 


Thus ran the inscription. 

And, as Tom afterw r ards discovered, its meaning was : 
“ The figure of life. No end, no beginning, no top, no 
bottom. Life is in two parts—equal black and white. 
But, though a black spot mars the white, remember that, 
like a green oasis in the desert, there is always a w’hite spot 
Jn the blackness.” 

With a tool like a rude fretwork-saw T the Arab workman 
cut deftly through the leg-ring in an oblique direction and 
opened out the two ends. 

“ Put up your foot,” directed Jaroh to Tom. “ The 
leg-ring is for you, a badge of your allegiance to the Great' 
Sheik Rab-el-Kander.” 

Tom had no desire to be so adorned, the decoration 
savoured too much of the fetters to please him ; but dis¬ 
cretion forbade him to rebel. 
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Up went his foot on to a little block that the artificer 
had provided, the golden band was adjusted above his 
ankle and, after a time, its ends skilfully hammered to¬ 
gether. Nothing but the cutting of a file or saw could 
free Tom from its embrace. 

The workman and the guard withdrew. The Sheik 
stood up and said in an earnest tone a few words to 
Jaroh. 

“ Listen, White Slave,’* interpreted the priest. ” You 
have pledged your honour. The Great Sheik believes you. 
But in case, at some moment of weakness, thought of your 
people should put it into your heart to attempt to flee be¬ 
fore your task is fulfilled, we will reveal to you the fate 
that overtakes them who incur the displeasure of Rab-el- 
Kander—Rab-el-Kander the Great Sheik. 

“ From this city, White Slave, escape means but death— 
death in the desert, death by thirst, by hunger, by the 
choking of sand, the stinging of flies, the bite of scorpions, 
the attack of wild beasts, the burning of the sun that boils 
your brains within your living skull. But even before these 
evils came our guards would have found you. You would 
be dragged back here and cast headlong into the pit which 
you shall see. Obey, and perform the task that fate has 
allotted to you, and liberty and reward shall be yours; 
rebel, and your doom shall be as now will meet your 
eyes.” 

The Sheik struck his dagger upon the door, and the great 
stone moved slowly back. 

” Come 1 ” cried Jaroh. ” It is for your own good.” 

Tom followed, only too pleased to escape even temporarily 
from his uninteresting prison, his leg-ring shaking on his 
ankle as he walked. 

Into the outer hall they passed, along a straight stone 
passage, and again the crash of arms heralded the entry 
of the Sheik. 

Turning to the left they went from the Hall of Justice 
through more stone corridors, the sentries, posted here and 
there, hurling their weapons resounding to the ground as 
their chief approached. Through room after room, filled 
with rare fabrics and other merchandise plundered from 
caravans, they passed into others in which were stacked 
piles and piles of arms, guns and pistols, rifles and revolvers, 
spears and swords and scimitars, and at last emerged into 
the open air in a spacious courtyard shut in by high stone 
walls. 

At the opposite end rose a low, round tower, likewise of 
solid stonework, to the summit of which led a flight of steep 
stone steps. 

In the side of this tower was a small square opening, 
guarded by five iron bars set close together and of enormous 
strength. Behind these bars, as they approached, Tom 
saw great patches of tawny yellow passing and repassing 
incessantly. 

” Look 1 ” cried Jaroh. 

And then, in this pit-like prison, Tom beheld pacing to 
and fro, on padded, noiseless paws, agile and lithe as cats, 
three restless, huge, gaunt animals, a lioness and two lions, 
that, half famished with hunger, grew ever fiercer and more 
disturbed as they scented food in the air. 

Motioning Tom to follow, the priest led the way after 
the Sheik up the stairs. From the top of the tower the 
whole of the city could be surveyed ; and far beyond the 
walls stretched the wide circle of sandy desert whose dim 
horizon was lost in the blue-grey sky. 

As they appeared upon the tower a tremendous shout 
went up from the streets and squares and alleys around ; 
causing Tom for the first time to notice that the thorough- 
faxes were blocked and crowded with people, who thronged 
likewise the housetops of the city. 

" Life to the Sheik 1 Long life, and the blood of his foes ! 
Life to the Sheik ! ” 

Rab-cY-Kander, as he heard these loud cries, reared up 
his tall body yet more proudly. With a haughty glance 
he surveyed the people who thus greeted him, and acknow¬ 
ledged their shouts by baring his broad chest in the direc¬ 
tion of the sun and uttering, in clear strong tones, a single 
cry of: " While I live 1 will lead you ! ” 


Silence fell suddenly upon the crowds assembled below. 

“ What do they wait for ? v Tom ventured to ask. 

” That which you also are here to witness,” .answered 
Jaroh. ” See ! ” 

In the centre of this circular eminence on which they 
stood appeared the deep Pit of the Lions. Leaning 
over the low coping that protected its brink, they 
could see the half-starved beasts, circling and crossing 
and passing in and out ceaselessly on the stone floor 
below. 

This little wall that ran round the edge of the pit w T as in 
one place broken, where, close beside the large one, a smaller 
pit appeared, deep as the first, but more like a narrow slit 
in the masonry of the tower: a hole, say, three feet by 
eight, pointing towards its fellow. 

At the bottom of this lesser opening was a platform of 
boards almost the exact size of the shaft above it, and upon 
this, as Tom looked down, he could see the light shining 
that came through some doorlike aperture. 

A gong, strident and of far-reaching sound, was heard. 
A movement took place amongst the crowd. 

To the outer wall Jaroh pulled Tom away ; and, looking 
over, he beheld a score or so of men toiling at an enormous 
wooden wheel in the courtyard below, which was packed 
with guards decked out in their gorgeous uniform. 

“ What is that wheel and-” 

Jaroh made no answer, but silently he drew Tom back 
again to the edge of the smaller pit. 

Something was now lying on the little platform far below: 
the body of a man, naked save for a white cloth pound his 
loins, that, face-downwards, rested on the narrow shelf. And, 
as Tom stared at it, the light that fell upon the body grew 
dim, then faded right away. The platform was rising. The 
body was coming up the shaft. 

Astonished at what he saw, Tom was about to put a 
question to Jaroh, when, as he watched the body that, 
with thongs bound round its arms and legs, was slowly 
approaching, he saw its feet move, its shoulders heave, its 
every limb swell in one terrible effort to burst its leathern 
bonds. The man was alive. 

For a moment Tom stood spell-bound. Up, up, came 
the platform with its straining, helpless, living burden. 
It reached the level of the tower, ,and Tom drew back as, 
tottering, creaking, groaning, it rose higher and higher, 
poised on a shaking, upright beam. 

A yell went up from the throats of the people as they 
saw it from the streets : ” Dowm with him ! Over with 

the traitor ! Let the lions tear his limbs ! ” 

Tom tried not to look, but a spell held him. High above, 
the platform with its living burden trembled in the ajr. 
And over its edge, peering into the pit that yawned below 
for him, appeared the wild, staring eyes, set in a livid face, 
of the doomed Arab traitor. 

Again the gong sounded. The cries from the streets 
were hushed. A thin, strong cord, attached to the platform 
just under the place where the chin of the victim projected 
over it, descended into the pit whence he had just risen, 
and was tightened by invisible hands below. 

The platform, poised by the centre on the upright beam, 
began to tip. The wretched man's head slipped slowly for¬ 
ward until he hung almost to his naked waist above the 
lions’ den. The cord was pulled tight; and uttering a low 
cry as it passed, the body, turning over and over, fell down, 
down into the pit. The lions in a cluster launched them¬ 
selves into the air to meet it. They buried it with their 
furry bodies as it crashed upon the stones; and, with 
sickening sound, drew up their heads, tearing it limb from 
limb. 

The priest Jaroh leaped agilely upon the low wall of the 
tower, his shaven head shining in the sunlight, his green 
robes fluttering. 

“So perish all traitors!” he cried in shrill-sounding 
tones. ” Long live the Great Sheik Rab-el-Kander.” 

And in response came rolling up the shout of the crowd : 
” Life to the Sheik ! Life to the Sheik ! Long life, and 
the blood of his foes ! ” 

The priest jumped down. He returned to where his 
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master stood, drinking in with pleasure the acclamations 
of the people. 

“You have seen. Do you understand ? ’’ he asked. 

Tom nodded in reply. The horrible sight that he had 
just witnessed had almost deprived him of the power of 
speech. 

Groping his way along the wall he went to the top of 
the stairs to escape from that place of horror ; when, at a 
sign from the Sheik, the priest sprang after him. 

“ Stop ! ” 

Tom turned. 

“ Let me go down," said he. “ 1 have seen enough.’* 

And he had put one foot upon the stair when in his ear 
Jaroh whispered meaningly— 

“ Beware of the Sheik’s displeasure. Remember, the 
lions are hungry yet.’* 

Tom stepped back again ; and, as once more obediently 
he approached the edge of the pit, 
a trap-door opened below', and two 
more lions, leaner even than the 


others, rendered additionally furious by the smell of 
blood, bounded out, blinking in the sunlight. 

The sound of the gong again. But this time Tom did 
not look into the narrow shaft. He stood beside it,,his 
eyes upon the ground, warned by the cries of the people 
when the next victim appeared, and the hideous tragedy 
was about to be repeated. 

From the moment when the warning gong had sounded 
the Sheik and the priest had been talking earnestly together. 
An animated discussion w f as being held. 

Then, as the platform, attaining its highest point, at 
last stopped quivering in the air, the priest, stand¬ 
ing close to the brink, called to'the victim above him: 

“ *t is not yet too late. Look below. You see your 
fate. Swear to serve the Great Sheik and you shall be 
saved.” 

The face of the doomed Arab turned, as far as his bonds 

would allow, in the direc¬ 
tion of the speaker. 

Loud and clear came 
the bold words : “ You 

have already had my 
answer.” 

The priest gave a sign of 
impatience. 

“ Think yet once again,” 
he persisted. “You are a 
brave man, and a brave 
man's heart is not fit 
food for beasts. You are 
young, there are many 
years of life before you. 
Will you throw them away 
in your folly ? Swear, and 
your life shall be given 
you.” * 

In reply came those 
same calm words : “You 
have had my answer.*’ 

The priest turned away. 
Together with the Sheik 
he approached the edge of 
the tower in order to pro¬ 
claim to the people how 
the great Rab-el-Kander, 
in his clemency, had twice 
offered this wretch a chance 
of life. 

As they moved away 
Tom sprang forward and 
stood at the very edge of 
the lesser pit. 

The tones of that placid 
voice, that had never 
trembled, even as the 
helpless body whence it 
came swayed over the 
abyss of doom, sounded 
strangely familiar to him. 

And, as he peered at 
the down-turned face that 
looked over the platform \ 
above, he seemed to re¬ 
cognise the Arab guide of 
Nesjah, whom he thought 
had been killed when he 
fell in their flight from the 
ill-fated village of Akobah. 

Rapidly he took one 
cautious glance over his 
shoulder, then leaned 
across the pit. “ Has- 
san! Is that you ? ** he 
whispered. 










** Stripped of his alien garb, 
Tom stood before them, his 
arms folded, looking straight 
at the Sheik.” {Seepage 473.) 
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“ The priest seized Tom by the neok and pushed him closer to the bars.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE TEMPLE OF DJARAMOS. 


A S he heard his name spoken quietly, close to his 
very ear, Hassan, for it was indeed he, started 
violently. By working his body painfully round 
he was enabled to get a glimpse of Tom as he 
stood at the edge of the pit, and a smile of welcome played 
for a second over his distorted features. 

Tom looked again at the two figures behind him. The 
priest was still addressing the crowd. 

" Say nothing," he said quickly. " Don't know me. 
But sw-ear to serve the Sheik and so preserve your life. 
Chance may favour us. We will escape togethei." 

A shout from the street proclaimed that the speech was 
finished. The Sheik stood at the wall of the tower ready 
to give the signal for the pulling of the cord, when a cry 
from the victim stayed his hand. 

“ Stop ! " cried Hassan, from the platform. “ Spare 
my life ; it is still dear to me. I will swear ! " 

The Sheik, though he could not understand the words, 
easily guessed their meaning. A grim smile played over 
his stern features as Jaroh interpreted it to him. 

Again the priest leaped upon the wall. " The prisoner's 
life is spared," he cried. " He swears ! " 

And all through the crowd, along the alleys and by¬ 
ways and over the teeming housetops, ran the w'ords, " His 
life is spared ! He swears ! " 

At an order from the Sheik, Jaroh directed those below 
to let down the platform wdth the rescued man upon it. 
As it disappeared into the stonew r ork, the disappointed 
brutes in the pit gave vent to loud angry roars, and threw' 
themselves again savagely on to the half-picked bones 
and poor mangled remains that littered the floor of their 
den. 

" Take him to the Hall," commanded Jaroh. " And 
sw'ear him by the oath of Hashtan, the father of his 
tribe." 

As his bonds fell from him and his limbs again were free. 


Hassan looked up at the tower above, and Tom caught a 
single, brief glance that yet meant much to him. 

Already the Sheik, wdth a last acknowledgment of the 
people’s shouts, had descended the stairs to return to the 
Hall of Justice wherein the ceremony of administering the 
oath to Hassan was to be performed. * 

Tom and Jaroh followed, and when they reached the 
courtyard, the priest again drew him to the iron grating 
that protected the opening in the side of the fatal tower. 

An enormous lioness, lying full length upon the stones, 
was, with extended tongue and half-closed eyes, slowly 
licking the iron bars to w r hich some taint still clung. 

With his cold sinewy fingers the priest seized Tom by 
the neck and pushed him closer to the bars. The lioness 
raised her head ; from side to side, her tail lashed angrily 
against her heaving flanks ; and, as she opened her fang- 
filled jaws, a hollow roar boomed from her gaping throat. 
Her horrid breath actually fanned Tom’s cheek. He 
struggled back, and, as the priest released him, stumbled 
to the ground. 

"In the hour w'hen you are tempted to rebel, remember 
the Pit of Lions," said Jkroh, as he led the way back to 
the familiar prison. 

For many a long day Tom did retain a very vivid re¬ 
collection of wdiat he had seen ; and yet, now he felt lighter 
of heart. Before, he had been alone in this community of 
robbers, slave-dealers, and desert-raiders. Now, he knew r 
that within its walls w T as contained a friend ; a friend who. 
though like himself a captive, w'ould yet dare anything 
in a dash with him for liberty. Chance might throw' them 
together, and then that w'hieh for one w T as impossible might 
become feasible for two to accomplish. 

Harder than ever he pegged away at the big book, his 
efforts meeting with much appreciation from his teacher. 

And for an hour or so every day he w'as permitted to 
w'ander up and down the busy main street outside the Sheik’s 
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house, watching the strange sights that were to be seen in 
that straight strip of sand-covered, teeming highway. 

By this time the news that a white youth had been 
brought to the Sheik was common property, and round 
corners and from over roofs, or behind curtains that shut 
out the sun's fierce rays from the dwellings, curious eyes 
peeped ever at Tom as he took his daily walk abroad. But 
no 6ne dared to stop and stare openly at him, for on his 
leg shone that ring of gold that proclaimed him a slave of 
the Sheik. 

Sometimes, by way of a change, Tom was allowed to 
sit in the Hall of Justice to listen to, even if he failed to 
understand, the settlement of disputes as to the possession 
of a mule or camel; the awarding of damages for a goat 
having strayed on to a neighbour’s land and eaten freely 
of the vegetables which in that arid region were of excessive 
value ; or the decision of the Sheik, whose word was all- 
powerful, as to who was the rightful owner of a newly- 
captured slave, numbers of whom—unhappy creatures 
paraded in long dejected lines : —were constantly arriving 
in the town. 

Listening to the discussions that all these various disputes 
invariably entailed, was excellent practice for Tom ; and 
such rapid progress in his studies did he make, that the 
privilege had not long been granted to him before he was 
actually able to follow the arguments put forward by the 
litigants, and the perorations, delivered in grave, quiet 
tones, of the implacable judge. 

More than once men were put on their trial for murder 
or treachery to the tribe, and, if found guilty, were in¬ 
variably awarded the same ghastly fate. 

“ To the Lions’ Pit,” decreed the judge ; and, to the huge 
delight of the crowd, the sentence was carried out there 
and then. 

When this happened Jaroh never failed to invite Tom 
to repair to the tower and witness a repetition of the horror. 
But, by dint of strong declaration that the lesson had 
already been sufficiently brought home to him, he succeeded 
in escaping the gruesome infliction. 

As time went on, and the language became farrtiliar to 
him, Tom took a genuine interest in reading in the great 
book, that ever remained in his cell, of the wonders of the 
City of the Desert. And, his application stimulated by 
the enthralling nature of its contents, he ere long attained 
such a proficiency in its perusal, that one happy day, upon 
turning his attention to the inscription that ran around 
his prison, the deciphering of which w*as to be the ” Open 
Sesame ” to his emancipation, he was delighted to find 
himself aware of its meaning from end to end. 

How eagerly after that eventful moment did he wait 
for Jaroh’s coming ! 

When the priest presented himself, just as the sundial 
outside showed his accustomed hour, Tom, quite excited, 
met him with finger upraised to the test writing upon the 
wall. 

” Listen/' he cried, ** I can 
read it.” 

” Do so,” said the priest. 

” If thine Enemy seek Thy 
hospitality, it shall he granted 
to Him. Thy bread shall ynake 
Him a friend; but slay Him 
when His shadow passeth from 
Thy gates." 

Tom stopped and looked at 
the priest in triumph. 

” Read it backwards,” said 
Jaroh cautiously. 

Tom did so, again correctly ; 
and Jaroh, evidently well pleased 
at this proof of his pupil's pro¬ 
ficiency/ smiled upon him in 
approval. 

“You have indeed lost no 
time,” said he. ” The Sheik 
shall know of that which you 
have accomplished. Hold your¬ 


self ready, for any day we may now start for the City of 
Djaramos.” 

That night Tom slept but little. An unknown fate was 
in store for him ; an arduous enterprise full of mystery 
and weird adventure lay in front. 

And, in his mind, as he rested on his rough, rude bed, 
gazing over the low wall of moon-whitened stone at the 
indigo sky beyond, he again ran over the amazing particulars 
that he had already gleaned concerning the wonders of the 
Temple of Djaramos. 

The great book from which he had read was not a con¬ 
tinuous narrative, but more properly a collection of dis¬ 
jointed scraps, and odds and ends of information jotted 
down from time to time as the intelligence was obtained. 

It had been compiled by various members of a community 
of priests that had taken up residence in a little oasis near 
to the hill upon which Djaramos had been built; and this 
small band of holy men had for years been labouring at 
the task of translating the inscription on an obelisk raised 
by King Ptamos, a former ruler of the Desert City at the 
time when it sheltered the warlike people by whom the 
whole sandy region around had been subdued. 

Marvellous to relate, when the earthquake, which laid 
low the city and swallowed up its inhabitants, levelled far 
more substantial constructions to the ground, the frail obelisk 
had escaped and for years reared its tall head proudly above 
the ruins. 

Some while after the band of priests, intent upon their 
labours, had taken up their quarters in this pleasant oasis 
of Rastos, one of them called Memeran, surnamed ” the 
Cunning,” had professed to have discovered the secret of 
the writing upon the fate-preserved pillar of stone. 

On the day that was soon appointed for the public read¬ 
ing of the inscription, the desert people from far and near 
collected to listen to its teaching ; when, as the daring 
priest stood proudly before the obelisk, a terrific flash of 
lightning shattered the upper part of the column, and the 
mass of stone, falling to the ground, killed the presumptuous 
Memeran upon the spot. 

A minor sheik, too, returning to his people with a caravan 
of captured slaves, once turned out of his w r ay to gaze upon 
the evidences of this supposed miracle. 

Viewing the great stone as it lay upon the sand, he scoffed 
at the startling story that in awe-hushed tones was repeated 
to him ; and, pressing his sandal upon it as if to turn it over, 
spat upon the block of granite in derision. As the stone 
moved, a scorpion darted from its shelter, and, ere he could 
avoid it, wounded him with the sting in its tail. 

Next day he died of the poison ; and, before they reached 
their destination, every one of his company was suffocated 
in a terrible sandstorm that suddenly arose as they were 
crossing the desert. 

The sacred Temple of Djaramos, said the book, wds 
not exactly a building in the ordinary sense of the 
term, but was contained with¬ 
in the summit of the moun¬ 
tainous hill, in the shadow of 
which the city had stood. The 
pntrance to it was merely a 
narrow, unpretentious cleft in 
the rock, through which at one 
time but a single being could 
pass; and farther along, the 
walls of this opening closed 
even nearer together, so that 
the individual who attempted 
to penetrate its mysteries had 
soon to continue progress side¬ 
ways. 

High up above this opening, 
in a part of the hill that was 
inaccessible from without, ap¬ 
peared a square door of stone ; 
upon which in letters of * gold 
large enough to be read dis¬ 
tinctly from below, were inlaid 
the words: 



Short-sighted Elizabethan Schoolboy :—“A plague on mine 
infirmity! 'Tis sheer impossibility to read a welcome letter from ye 
l r ater, unless 1 doff this villain ruff of mine, or change ye number of my 
coach-lamps!" 
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“ The Treasures I guard are to Him who throws 
Me open." 

And from the additional evidence of the inscription upon 
the shattered obelisk which had recently been deciphered, 
it was clear that only from inside was this opening to be 
effected. 

The hieroglyphics also declared that not only must the 
person who desired successfully to attempt the gaining of 
*the Temple be a youth, white, and a slave of the Sheik, but 
also that he must possess an intimate acquaintance with 
the ancient tongue used in the City of Djaramos. And it 
was probably the ignorance of these facts that, previous 
to the deciphering of the inscription upon the obelisk, had 
brought disaster upon all who had striven to unravel the 
mysteries of the place. 

For, from time immemorial, attempts had been made 
to penetrate into the interior of the Temple ; but of the 
many men who essayed the daring feat not a single one had 
returned alive. 

Here and there within the sacred building, said the writ¬ 
ing on the stone, instruction was written upon the walls 
to guide the intruder in his task of exploring its wonders; 
ignorance of the meaning of which inscriptions necessarily 
precluded all possibility of success. And in order to deter 
all profane and foolish attempts at the revealing of the 
secrets of the Temple, the writing upon the obelisk declared 
that a series of ingeniously devised tricks and traps had 
been invented by the constructors of it, to one or another 
of which all persons entering, other than he whom King 
Ptamos had designed should triumph, must invariably fall- 
a victim. 

For King Ptamos, when he felt old age creeping upon him 
and knew that the sum of his years was nearly totalled up, 
had given open expression to a conviction that had long 
obtained within him. 

He had once made a tremendous journey right to the 
coast, and had there seen all the wonders that the white 
man's intelligence had worked. The time was so long 
ago that he could not remember what those marvels 
were, but a belief had grown steadily in his mind that 
the white men were the real and predestined masters of 
the world. 

When he returned, his people, few of whom had ever 
seen a white face, and not one of whom believed a right 
arm existed stronger than his own, refused to listen to 
his vrords when he told of the might and power of the 
white people. 

“ The King is mad," said they ; ahd as having been 
elected their leader he could not afterwards be deposed, 
they shut him up in the Temple with the priests until he 
should recover his senses. 

There during the last years of his life the King remained ; 
and, mixing with the holy men, he gained such an influence 
over them that they were all ultimately converted to his 
own beliefs. 

The priests in their hearts hated the people of the city 
w ho lived by plunder and rapine; and great part of their 
* time was spent in devising means for protecting from them 
the great treasure that was contained in the Temple. 

The King, for whom a set of sumptuous apartments was 
set aside, had likewise many valuables. And when he 
propounded to the priests a scheme that would, after their 
death, secure their property against the people of the city, 
the proposal was speedily fallen in with. 

For years the King and the priests laboured at their task ; 
and by an extraordinary coincidence the plan was per¬ 
fected on the very day previous to that on which the 
earthquake had destroyed the city from end to end. 

But, before the work wa6 finished, in a courtyard sur¬ 
rounded by the four sides of a tall house in the city below 
the Temple, an obelisk was raised, upon which all these 
particulars were carved. 

On a certain day every month it was the custom of the 
priests to leave the Temple empty, so that the Spirit they 
venerated might for those twenty-four hours repose in the 
sanctuary of its worship ; and for that period adjournment 


was made to the four-sided house, in the courtyard of which 
the monument reared its head. The King, disguised as a 
priest, on these occasions accompanied them. 

The day after that on which their labours in the Temple 
had come to an end found the priests collected together in 
this place ; and when the earthquake happened, it was 
supposed that in the falling walls all the holy men and King 
Ptamos as well had been buried. Not a solitary inhabitant 
of Djaramos escaped to tell the tale. 

But the Temple in the Rock remained uninjured ; and the 
four sides of the honse of the priests falling to the ground, 
left the slender obelisk with its inscription of stone standing 
revealed for all the world to read—if the world could. 

And when, at last, the stone writing came to be deciphered 
by the learned men of Rastos the important conditions were, 
they declared, found many times repeated, that he who 
solved the riddle of the Temple and laid hands upon its 
treasures must be white, a slave of Rab-el-Kander, and 
acquainted with the language of the ancient city. 

No wonder then, that so many had lost their lives in blind 
efforts ignorantly to enter. 

Armed to the teeth, a band of five-and-thirty Arabs had 
one day filed into the narrow passage never to return alive. 
Search was made afterwards for them ; and some distance 
down the long, slit-like entrance, where, after narrowing, it 
again widened out, their bodies were found all in a heap and 
tightly jammed together. 

Seized by some unknown terror they had turned to flee ; 
and, treading in their madness on each other's heels, had be¬ 
come wedged firmly within the death-trap, and were there 
suffocated or pressed to death. Four of them, however, 
were missing, and not the vestige of a clue remained to 
reveal their fate or the nature of the horror that had 
terrified their unlucky comrades. 

Before that, many others had entered and been lost for 
ever ; the only one of whom anything further was ever seen 
after he had once passed within the fatal portals being an 
Arab of a distant tribe, who laughed in his boldness at the 
tales that were told to him, and also went fearlessly in to 
prove them lies. 

Long after, a party of youths, venturing in sport a little 
way into the tunnel, discovered the Arab's mutilated body 
lying outside the narrowest part. One foot was missing, 
and his right arm had been torn Out of the socket at the 
shoulder. *. 

Within the Temple, so said the Book of the Priests, the 
column declared were hidden the whole treasures of the 
desert city; the Golden Fetters of the Royal Slaves ; the 
Crown of King Ptamos; and the Black Pearl of the River 
of Night—a subterranean stream that flowed through the 
hill, and, rising nearly to the surface of the ground some way 
outside it, occasioned that fertility of the soil that created 
the Oasis of Rastos. 

Such were some of the particulars, gleaned by Tom Inglis 
from the writing in the book over which he had for months 
been poring, of the place which the Atab Sheik destined 
that he should enter. 

" A pleasant look-out, certainly," said Tom to himself, 
as again he recalled all those forbidding details con¬ 
cerning men who had made the attempt and never come 
back ; but he found some comfort in the fact that he was 
white and conversant with the language of the people of the 
city. 

"So if these old priests really do know what they are 
writing about," thought he, " it appears as if I positively am 
the chap to clear up the mysteries of the Temple. And all 
these treasures they talk about—if I could only get hold of 
them and make a dash for the coast! " 

The day following that on which Tom had succeeded 
in successfully translating the border of words that ran 
around his otherwise unornamented inner prison, he was 
taring his usual morning stroll in the street when, at a 
busy corner near the slave-market, he suddenly espied a 
man carrying a yoke-like contrivance. He had two pieces 
of heavy stone slung one on each side of him, and likewise 
balanced on his head a vessel heaped high with wet, sandy 
cement. 
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As Tom drew near he saw this man staring steadily at 
him ; and then, under the thick layer of stofte-dust that 
covered his features, he recognised the face of Hassan. 

At that very moment, pretending to stumble, the man 
raised one hand to steady the burden upon his head ; the 
yoke slipped from his shoulders, and its bearer stood still 
as if helplessly waiting for aid. 

Instantly divining the meaning of the manoeuvre, Tom 
hurried up and began to replace the collar upon the wearer's 
shoulder. 

" You are to be taken to the City of Djaramos," whispered 
Hassan, as their heads came close together. “ When do 
you start ? " 

“I do not know," replied Tom cautiously, as he made 
much show of rearranging the harness. " Very soon, I 
believe." 

" I am employed fetching materials for the repair of the 


all information that might be of service in aiding 
Hassan. 

" No. Two days’ easy march." 

" And do peoplb still live in Djaramos ? " 

" The place has had no inhabitants since the earthquake. 
Not a living thing is seen near it, and some say, indeed, 
that no bird of the air ever wings its way over the ruins. 
Water there is none, nor a green tiling of any description. 
A stillness as of the grave reigns over the city, for there not 
a breath of air ever stirs. Few even venture to peep amidst 
the ruins, for at the vibration of footsteps in the less open 
parts, great blocks of stone, displaced by the earthquake and 
hanging balanced over the ground, upset and, falling, crush 
those whose tread disturbs them." 

So said the priest ; but the picture of Djaramos and its 
terrors now drawn for him had less effect upon Tom than 
formerly, for he hoped to share the difficulties and discom- 



walls, and am making ready to attempt escape. To hope 
to cross the desert would be foolish ; but I can hide with you 
in the Temple. No one dare follow me there, and, perhaps, 
together we might find some means of escape." 

'* How will you get there ? Djaramos is some distance 
away ? ” 

" 1 have an idea. Leave that to me. I must move— 
they are watching us. Be here to-morrow and tell me what 
news you have." 

At that moment several pedestrians, noticing by the ring 
upon Tom’s ankle that he was one of the Sheik's servants, 
came hurrying up to prevent his demeaning himself by 
assisting a common slave. 

Hassan, uttering a profusion of thanks, shouldered his 
burden, and with the great pot balanced on his head, 
moved laboriously away. 

His allotted time for exercise having expired, Tom re¬ 
turned to the Sheik’s house feeling much the easier for 
the happening of this little incident. If Hassan could only 
manage to regain his liberty and escape to the Temple, 
together they miglit be able to work wonders ! 

He was sitting in the inner room of his prison later on 
when the lessening heat of the sun told of the waning of the 
day, thinking how great a benefit would be the presence of 
some friendly comrade in that temple of mystery, when 
Jaroh entered, accompanied by a slave bearing Tom's 
evening meal. 

"You will not here eat many more repasts," said the 
priest, when the attendant had withdrawn. " The Sheik 
is eager to start for Djaramos as soon as possible, and the 
advance guard goes to-morrow-night. The moon is now 
full and bright, and travelling by it is more pleasant than in 
the glare of the sun. The following evening your prison 
will know you no more, for we shall have started for the 
City of the Desert." 

" Is it a long journey ? " asked Tom, anxious to obtain 


forts of the place with a companion, and not be obliged to 
encounter them all alone. 

Anxiously he awaited the arrival of the accustomed hour 
next morning that allowed him to escape from his cell and 
perambulate the crowded main street. 

Up and down it, when at last released, Tom walked, look¬ 
ing to this side and that, scanning the features of all passers- 
by, and staring hard down the turnings to left and right 
into which he was forbidden to venture. But not a sign 
of Hassan could he discover. 

Rendered desperate by this disappointment, he continued 
to search the whole length of the roadway ; until, in his 
despair, he approached too near the gate, and was warned by 
the looks of the soldiers there that a step farther and he 
would get into trouble. 

So, already very much beyond his time, he returned to 
the Sheik's house ; and. not a little cast down by the failure 
of this attempt to warn his Arab friend of his approaching 
departure, spent some houis in silently meditating over the 
fact of Hassan’s non-appearance, and the probability of his 
having made some desperate attempt at escape and perished 
in the perilous endeavour. 

The day passed tediously away and night came on ; and. 
though Tom threw himself upon his bed, he was unable to 
sleep, try as he would to do so. 

And afterwards he was only too pleased that his eyes had 
refused to close and that his senses did not leave him. 

The moon was shining like a silver globe in the sky, when 
somewhere towards midnight, sounds of the moving of 
mounted men were heard, here and there, about the quiet 
city. In the main thoroughfare and in those streets close 
to it, the thick, white sand deadened all footfalls ; but, in 
the smaller and more distant lanes, the clattering could be 
distinctly heard. 

The guard was getting ready to start for the City of 
Djaramos. 
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Stillwide awake, Tom moved quietly to the opening that 
led to the outer court and stood there, breathing the cool, 
night air and listening to this variety of sounds. Suddenly he 
took a half-step farther forward. The almost noiseless tread 
of a horse in the sand outside came to him, accompanied by 
the quiet clinking of harness and accoutrements. 

The rider, whoever he was, drew close to the wall, his 
stirrup irons even grating against it. Then he stopped, and 
fora moment unintelligible sounds proceeded as of someone 
struggling quietly, with a difficult operation. Again there 
was a rubbing ana a scratching against the surface of the 
wall. 

Tom started. A dark, clean-edged shadow appeared 
above the blackness on the moonlit ground. 

“ Hist I M 

Tom looked up. A head was peeping over the high wall, 
a head on which rested the blood-red turban worn by the 
guards of the Sheik. 

Evidently, standing upon his horse, the soldier desired to 
speak with him. 

“ What is it ?" cried Tom. 

" Hush! " came the answer. 

An arm, clothed in green, was upraised ; and then, as 


head and arm together disappeared, a small piece of hard, 
w’hite wood, shining in the moonlight, fell tinkling on the 
stones of the court. Tom pounced upon it. 

There was a sound in the cell behind him. Quickly he 
re-entered his prison ; and, as he did so, the stone door 
opened and the guard stepped alertly in. 

" Did you call ? " he asked, looking around in a suspicious 
manner. 

'* No, I coughed," said Tom, standing in the shadow and 
concealing the strip of wood as well as he could in his 
hand. " The sound of the soldiers getting ready to depart 
disturbed me, and I took a turn outside/ 

The guard seemed satisfied. 

* I should lie down and rest, anyway, if I.were you," said 
he considerately, as he withdrew. 

When the door had again closed, Tom very cautiously, 
with his treasure in his hand, approached the light. An 
exclamation of surprise almost escaped him. One side of 
the piece of wood was plain. Tom turned it over and 
looked at the other. 

And he caught his breath as, in the clear light of the moon 
that shone down upon it, he read seven short but meaning 
words. 


(To be continued.) 


Magic. 

By F. M. HALLWARD. 


D IDN'T you know ? 

It's only one step from the dulness and gloom, 

All the meaningless chatter aVid noise in this room, 
To a wonderful country of rivers that flow 
Through the gleams of the moon to the gates of the sun, 

A wonderful country of rivers that run 
Wherever you’re wanting to go : 

Where the grass, is all starry and scented with flowers 
That whisper together for hours on hours. 

Where light paws are padding and little wings flit. 

Where low through the silence the forest trees say 
The things that they dream about day after day, 

All the wonder of it: 


First the song of the mountain-oaks, merry and bold. 
Like a fanfare of horns ; then tlfe chant of the old. 
Grave chestnuts and beeches, the mystical rune 
Of the pines, the sweet singers, the silvery voice 
Of the birches, the sigh of the willows, the noise 
Of the brambles all singing one tune: 

In the heart of the midnight, that hums like'a hive 
When the forest's awake, and the trees all alive— 

See the stars how they shine, hear the winds how they blow. 
In that wonderful country of rivers and trees, 

One step out of doors and all ours if we please— 

It's only to slip out and go l 
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There is still plenty of romance in the world, despite the fact 
that the latter has grown considerably smaller, so to speak, 
through the linking up with distant parts. 
A COLLECTOR Wireless telegraphy and wireless telephony 
OF SOUTH-SEA have annihilated space. One aviator flies to 
CURIOS. Australia in twenty-eight days, and another 

speeds from one end of Africa to the other 
in an amazing flight. Jules Verne has been outdone in his 
wildest projections, but still, as I say, there is plenty of romance 
left, there are adventures for the adventurous. This is brought 
home to me by a life story which comes to hand from a Canadian 
correspondent, Mr. Francis J. Dickie, of Vancouver, B.C., 
several of whose nature stories have given no little delight to 
" B.O.P.” readers. Writing about a man who has made the 
greatest private South-Sea collection, he says :— 

" Some men’s lives seemed marked^for great adventure ; to 
pioneer on land and sea seems their lot, and to wander among 
wild and curious people. Such a life was Frank Burnett’s, 
the real life hero of this story, who stranger tales can tell of 
his experiences than you will find in 


the rest of the crew were nearly dead from exhaustion. At 
twenty years of age he became a purser on a Canadian river 
steamer on the Ottawa. He tried his hand a few months later 
at business, and in ten years of wondrous striving, aided by a 
little good luck, became a successful broker. Then at thirty, 
when most men are starting life, with sixteen strenuous years 
behind him, a great panic swept him to ruin. 

“ Penniless, but undaunted, the young broker came to the 
far west, then a lonely wilderness, without a railroad in it. 
From the Red River Settlement of Fort Garry, in Western 
Canada, now a great city called Winnipeg, he struck out into 
the west. He had bought a team of oxen and an Indian pony. 
The team drew a waggon with his few belongings, the oddest 
of which was a very huge, costly chair, part of his past mag¬ 
nificence, which he and his wife had clung to with the strange 
affection people often give to inanimate things. The pony 
drew a Red River cart, one of the oddest two-wheeled con¬ 
trivances ever by man designed. It was made entirely of wood- 
hubs, wheels, axles—and squeaked to the four winds of heaven 
\ at every move. In this upon the great 


many a book. He has done 
things that most boys dream 
to do, and, perhaps chief of 
a wonderful collection, fn 
house on a hill overlooking 
the placid Pacific just beyond 
the city of Vancouver, 
Canada, he has gathered the 
greatest collection of things 
representative of the people 
of the past and present of 
the thousands of far-flung 
islands of the South Seas, 
ever by one man's single 
efforts brought together. He 
was born with a love of 
collecting ; inherited it from 
his father, a bluff old Scottish 
sea captain sailing out of 
Peterhead, Scotland, that 
famous home of whalers fifty 
years ago. 

"At fourteen Frank Bur¬ 
nett went to sea. Once all 
the sailors deserted to join a 
gold rush in Africa. Only 
the boy of fourteen, for this 
happened on his first trip 
stuck to the ship, and he, 
the cook, and the captain 
worked the vessel to a nearby 
port where a crew could be 
had. On his second trip he 
drifted in a leaking vessel 
for a month in the Bay of 
Biscay, spending most of the 
time at the pumps to keep 
the ship afloat, till he and 


countless 
some day 
ail, made 
his huge 



TO THE MEMORY OF OUR GLORIOUS DEAD. 

The above photograph shows the memorial plaque wh;ch is to be presented to the 
next of kin of those members of his Majesty’s forces who fell in the Great War. The 
plaque will bear the name of the deceased. The first plaque to be cast bore the name 
of the late Lord Kitchener. 


chair his wife sat enthroned with her 
two babies, both under three years old. 
Here and there a few settlers had started 
breaking land, and before them the last 
of the buffalo herds scattered. 
These men Frank Burnett 
joined. 

" The life of a pioneer 
on the great prairies of 
Canada 

AMONG is filled 

SAVAGES AND with ad 
MAN-EATERS. venture 
and hard¬ 
ship. Fifteen years Frank 
Burnett worked, and all this 
time had been collecting 
various relics typical of the 
new land. Then the great 
emigration boom filled the 
land with settlers and gave 
him a little wealth, enough 
to make possible his de¬ 
voting more time to his 
hobby of collecting. He had 
heard much of the South 
Seas, and in the year 1896 
he made his first trip 
there, travelling on ordinary 
steamers. But this was too 
tame. The South Seas, with 
thousands of far flung islands 
covering over five thousand 
miles of ocean bosom, were 
rich in little known places, 
T Jjp some of which were inhabited 
e the name by dangerous savages who 
still took human heads and 


j 
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ate the "bodies. Frank Burnett bought an eighty-ton schooner of 
his own, and in 1901 sailed away and for two years roamed, hob¬ 
nobbing with strange tribes and gathering rare things repre¬ 
sentative of the peoples. He even carried off some of their 
idols. Angry Solomon Islanders chased him several times 
to his boat. Death came near him in the form of flying spears. 
But always he got his curios. To-day these, after twenty-five 
years of gathering, represent the greatest private collection 
of their kind in the world ; and all are gathered by one man's 
work alone. 


to his home by applying to any of the following Naval Recruiting 
Offices :— 

London . . .20 Cockspur Street, S.W. I. 

Bristol . . .121 Victoria Street. 

Glasgow . . 298 Bath Street. 

Manchester . . 289 Deansgate. 

Nottingham . . 27 Derby Road. 

Southampton . . 6 Washington Terrace, Queen’s Park. 

York. . . . 41 Tanner Row. 


" The collection contains dozens of strange and rare idols ; 
nearly a thousand spears and clubs from thirty different islands; 
models of all the canoes used by the principal islands ; some 
tools used only for cooking human flesh ; feather money from 
a bird long extinct used on Santa Cruz ; many human heads 
wonderfully adorned by the savages ; fishing nets, all kinds 
of rare baskets, tapa cloth, and countless other things space 
will not permit here mentioning." 

Later on I shall hope to give some striking stories of Mr. 
Burnett's adventures in his quest, and to show some pictures 
of his remarkable curios. 

* * * 

I want to say something now about the opportunities that 
offer for boys in the Royal Navy. The recent series of articles 
in the " B.O.P." on life in the Mercantile 
The NAVY Marine, entitled '/ From Fo’c's’le to Quarter - 

AS A CAREER deck," proved highly popular. This was 

FOR BOYS. evidenced by the multitude of letters that 

I received from readers asking for further 
information on various points. Quite a number of boys wrote 
also (and still write) for particulars about entering the Royal 
Navy. As so much interest was displayed in the subject 
I got into touch with the Director of Naval Recruiting, and 
I have learned much that is of interest to intending recruits. 
In the Navy every lad has a chance 6f rising to the top. Only 
recently we read in the papers of Captain T. J. S. Lyne, D.S.O., 
R.N., who joined the Royal Navy as an ordinary seaman boy, 
and, withoqt influence of any kind, worked through the various 
grades until in the end he 


* * * 

For next month’s number of the " B.O.P.” Mr. Stanley L. 
Wood has designed a striking cover in colours to illustrate 
the new adventure serial, " Aztec Gold." 
IN THE ” B.O.P." covers have been much sought 

JULY NUMBER after in the past, and I can promise you 

OF THE “ B.O.P." fellows that the July design will be fully up 
to the standard. The same artist, by the 
way, has drawn the presentation plate for this July number; 
it will be entitled " Moorish Tribesmen at ‘ Powder Play.' " 
What " powder play " is you will find explained in an editorial 
note. In next month’s " B.O.P." will appear the following 
among other items : " Julius the Seizer,” a complete story ; 
" The Sensations of Catt," a humorous school yarn ; " Some 
Fishermen’s Knots and Hitches " ; " Seven in Snowdonia " 

(an account of a holiday ramble) ; and " The ' B.O.P.’ Stamp 
Corner." So many fellows are experiencing difficulty in securing 
the last two or three numbers of the " B.O.P." that I can 
only say to you : order the July number at once and avoid any 
disappointment through its quickly going out of print. 

A. L. H. 


Move On! My Boy. 


attained the rank of Post Cap¬ 
tain at the age of 49. Ip these 
democratic days there is a chance 
for every lad of intelligence, no 
matter where he comes from, to 
work his way up and so reach the 
top of the ladder, provided that 
he is made of the right stuff. 
The pay is good and the food 
excellent. Good pensions can be 
earned, the lowest rating being 
sure of more than £1 a week 
when he has completed his 
service. 

At the naval training establish¬ 
ments facilities are given for 
recreation both on board and 
on shore. Each establishment 
has a band and a large lending 
library of entertaining and in 
structive books. Games are 
provided on board, such as 
bagatelle, chess, dominoes ; 
cricket, hockey, rounders, foot¬ 
ball, and quoits at the recreation 
ground on shore. The school 
rooms are thrown open every 
evening to enable the boys to 
read and play at games ; also 
to write letters to their friends, 
to encourage which writing 
materials are provided. Enter¬ 
tainments are provided both on 
board and on shore. Boys are 
occasionally taken for pleasure 
parties and tp suitable public 
entertainments free of expense 
to themselves. Prizes are offered 
at all local regattas for compe 
tition by the boys in their boats. 
Boys have leave for the after¬ 
noon on Sundays, and, if 
privileged, on Saturdays. 

Any boy between the ages of 
15 1 and 17 wishing to join the 
Navy can be put in touch 
with the Naval Recruiter nearest 



OUK,HAN 


A TOMBSTONE TO A TROUT. 

The above picture shows a remarkable memorial to a trout which is to be 
seen at Blockley in Worcestershire. The text upon the stone tells the 
interesting story of the fish. 


M OVE on ! my boy, 
for you can’t stand 
still— 

You must either go up 
or go down the hill. 

You must walk head-high to the 
Land of Cheer 

Or grovel and stumble down 
Valleys of Fear ! 

For you can’t stand still —so I’ve 
heard folks say— 

Whoever you are on the life¬ 
highway. 

Move on 1 my boy, for you’ll meet 
a throng 

Of others a walking the road 
along. 

And you’ll pluckier grow with 
each brave deed wrought 
Or lose some grit with each 
cowardly thought. 

But—you can’t end up at the 
close of day 

As you started out—so the wise 
folk say. 

• 

Move on 1 my boy, and I say 
don’t let 

Your aim be turned from the 
goal high set ! 

Don’t think mean thoughts and 
don’t say mean things : 

Let acts be pure as a peace- 
dove’s wings. 

And when the days of your life 
grow late 

You'll say, "I'm glad that I 
moved—moved straight ! ’’ 

Lillian Gard. 
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king Care should be taken to keep different kinds of stones 
ed in separate, e.g. banded agates, moss agates, onyxes, &c., as 
may per illustration. 

jorae Short descriptive notes should be.neatly written and 
»out glued inside the glass before covering. 

Another useful method is to mount a plain glass on a 
>unt- frame as already described and bind with passe-partout 
ably as before, leaving the back open. Cut a piece of the same 
t of wood to fit into the frame as a movable back. 

)ther Procure a roll of good wool from the druggist and cut 
es a a square of this the same size as the back piece. Lay 
Is in- the specimens in position on the wool and place the open 
erest glass top over it, pressing the back closely to prevent 
Ip of specimens moving,and fasten the back by driving short pins 
This through the side of the frame into the back piece. 

The great advantage of this method of mounting is that 
specimens can be changed at pleasure. 

A cheap, neat cabinet in which to keep these portable 
glass cases, as well as any other specimens which cannot 
be so mounted, may be made as follows :— 

Obtain from a grocer or confectioner four or five boxes— 
12 in. by 9 in., not more than 2 in. deep; cover these with 
imitation wood or leather paper, using good paste, and care¬ 
fully avoiding creases; line the insides with white glazed 
paper. 

A box made of smooth wood jj in. thick should then be 
made just large enough to receive them, so as to make a 
Obtain from a nest of four or five drawers. The box or case should be 
photographer a num- covered, without and within, with the same paper used 
ber of half - plates for the drawers. Partitions between the drawers may be 

(quarter-plates do well for small specimens). added or be dispensed with. A small knob or handle should 

Arrange such s'pecimens as are to be mounted in be fixed to each tray. Several of these portable cabinets, 

the case on a sheet of white paper the size of the glass ; which should be the same size, will hold a good collection, 

roughly pencil the outlines, then lay the glass 

over the paper and fasten the stones in the- Bnaga. . aBaMM 

position marked with seccotine, and allow 
time to harden. If the under side of the 
specimen is smooth and round only a small 
amount of seccotine is needed at two or three 
points at the edges. If the object is opaque 
one spot of glue may suffice in the centre 
only. Should any excess glue round the _ 
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TO MOUNT OLD 
BROOCH AND 
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Red-banded Agates 
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Some of my Specimen Stones. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN SPECIMENS. 

Do not be in a hurry to fill your drawers. The chief 
thing is to read about and interest yourself in each specimen 
as it comes to hand. My own collection has taken some 
years to gather. It includes a hundred or two specimens, 
many really good, which I have purchased from time to 
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time for small sums from second-hand shops and stalls, 
including chalcedonies, red, white, blue, pink, golden; 
jaspers of all colours and markings; agates of varied 
markings and tints; crystals of quartz, calc-spar and 
most metals. The more scarce kinds I obtain from 
mineralogists or lapidaries. 

Mr. Gregory, 139 Fulham Road, S.W.3,lias a fine stock of 
natural stones and minerals, and Mr. C. Calipe, 44 Poland 
Street, Oxford Street, has a large stock 
of all kinds of cut and polished precious 
and semi-precious stones. 

Readers living near the Somerset, York, 
and Norfolk coasts may find chalcedony 
pebbles, and agares of all colours. Also 
cut and polished specimens are to be had 
at reasonable prices more commonly in 
shops of these districts than in others. 

These could be offered in exchange for 
specimens of quartz, amethyst, copper, 
tin, &c.. crystals from readers living near 
the mines in Cornwall, Devon, Wales, &c., 
through the correspondence or advertise¬ 
ment columns of " B.O.P.” 

Those living near iron mines in the 
Midlands could obtain and exchange crystals and specimens 
of iron for crystals of marcasite, spear-heads, and radiating 
pyrites from those living near chalk pits. 

Others living in Derbyshire could easily procure speci¬ 
mens of Blue John, fluor-spar of all colours, lead, galena, 
See., and exchange with readers living in Devonshire for 
specimens of the many beautiful fossil corals. 

Those living near granite quarries have a rich field 


wherein to search for crystals of tourmalines, topazes, 
felspar, all of various colours. 

Selenite, gypsum and satinspar may be found at the 
Heathfield mines in Sussex ; jasper from Brent Tor, Devon ; 
serpentine and soap-stone from the Lizard ; graphite from 
Cumberland ; basalt with olivines from the Cheviot Hills; 
strontium crystals from Chipping Sodbury, Bristol; and 
so on. 

Amateurs should freely use the mus¬ 
eums which exist in most large towns, 
where they will generally find kind 
officials who will aid them and answer 
questions. If not, I shall always be 
pleased to do this, provided postage is 
sent for the return of specimens. 

One other matter of importance to 
amateurs is to keep a note book, having 
a page for every specimen, where they 
can enter for their own use particulars 
of interest as well as making it a book 
of reference to such works as are gener¬ 
ally only to be found at public libraries. 

The following books may be consulted 
at most libraries and will be found to 
be full of interesting and profitable reading : “ Precious 
Stones.” by A. H. Church, “.Precious Stones.” by H. 
Emanuel, ” The World’s Minerals ” by L. J. Spencer, 
and Rutlev’s ” Mineralogy the guide-books of Jermyn 
St.. Piccadilly. Museum: (1) on Minerals. (2) on gem¬ 
stones. though technical, are both useful and cheap (9^. 
each) ; also Minerals of the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington (9i.). 



initrnst c rfeJkt ml.ri 

Dendrites. 


A Talk to Boys. 





Dropped 


S/yjC'-'v was there a match at Lord’s, or 
up the Oval, or on the village green, 
doyou suppose which did not pro¬ 
duce at least one dropped catch ? 
Most of ps have been present at 
matches which produced quite 
a crop. Some of us have played 
the role of catch-dropper and 
have not liked it. It is a part 
which is seldom applauded— 
except by the partisans of the 
“ other fellows,” and even they 
generally have the decency to 
applaud inaudibly, even if no 
less heartily for that. 

But I have come to Uie con¬ 
clusion that there are many more catches missed than the 
ordinary spectator is aware of. The cricket reporter sees 
them, and duly reports them as ” chances.” If a ball 
passes third slip at the speed of a rifle bullet—almost—at 
the distance of five inches from the turf, and fifty inches 
from third slip’s clutching hand, the batsman, according to 
the cricket scribe, was guilty of giving a ” chance.” 

But we can rule those ” catches ” out of our reckoning, 
or those missed opportunities rather; for, as few cricketers 
are trained acrobats, and fewer still have the agility of a 
healthy young monkey, I am quite ready to forgive them 
all such cricket peccadillos. It is the catch which comes 
to hand, and is missed, or dropped, 1 am thinking about ; 
and 1 venture to assert that there is nothing which occurs 
on the cricket field which is more annoying to the unlucky 
fieldsman, at least. For just as the making of a brilliant 
catch is one of the most thrilling moments of a cricketer’s 
day, so is the dropping of a ” sitter ” the most humiliating. 


Catches. 


By an Old One. ? 


The chagrin which a dropped catch produces in the 
” dropper ” is in inverse ratio, as the mathematicians say, 
to the difficulty of the chance, and in direct ratio to the 
state of the match when the catch is dropped. To miss a 
catch which ninety-nine players in a hundred would have 
held is one thing : to miss a catch which ninety-nine players 
in a hundred would have missed is quite another. To miss 
a catch when you have the other side practically beaten, 
whatever happen, may be just’as reprehensible as to miss 
a catch when the victory of your side depended upon your 
holding it, but the player who can feel as bad about the one 
as about the other has not yet been born. 

The trouble is. however, that one never can tell what the 
effect of a dropped catch will be. I have seen a palpable 
catch dropped when it did not seem greatly to matter either 
way, and the side that seemed in a hopeless position pulled 
the match out of the fire. I have seen the man who got a 
new lease of life at the wicket go on to make a couple of 
centuries ; I have seen the man who dropped a catch get 
another chance, and take it, in the same over. 44 You 
never can tell ” is true of cricket, whatever it may not be 
true of. 

But whatever the circumstances, this is true also; the 
good sportsman never excuses himself. He never says, 
“ The sun was in my eyes,” which is a reasonable and 
legitimate excuse often enough, and he certainly never 
says, ” I wasn’t ready,” because he knows that he would 
thus accuse himself of a firSt-class cricket misdemeanour. 

But dropped catches consequent upon sun or unreadiness, 
or any other cause, are still dropped catches. An oppor¬ 
tunity has come your way which may never occur again, 
and you have missed it. Tears are of no avail. That 
cat h is dropped, and will remain dropped to all eternity. 
Field you never so well afterwards, that catch, which you 
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DROPPED CATCHES 


ought to have made, and didn’t, will haunt you for a day or 
two at least; and if the match was very important, and the 
missed chance very expensive, probably a good deal longer. 

Yet I must say that my sympathy often goes out strongly 
o certain men who drop catches. I know no more intense 
moment than when a big hitter has tried to smash the 
pavilion clock, and only succeeded in skying one to the 
boundary, where long-field patiently awaits its coming. 
I do not envy long-field’s feelings. “ Will I ? Won't I ? " 
He has proverbially safe hands, or he would not be there 
probably. The ball comes right, plump into them. And 
he drops it ! I pity long-field. 

I can often find it in my heart to pity “ point ” too, or 
the men in the slips, who miss catches occasionally. The 
man out yonder on the boundary had too long a time to 
think. The men close in had too little. It must be the 
work of a fraction of a second. Click ! Caught! or Click l 
Missed 1 It is over. The chance has come and gone. It 
has been accepted or declined. 

How like life ! Here's this fellow in the slips has been 
on his toes for an hour. For once he allows his body to 
lose its tenseness as the ball is bowled, and that time the 


long-awaited chance comes, and he fails to take it. The 
man on the boundary has been kicking his heels in idleness, 
saving a boundary or two with a good sprint, and just 
longing for one of those lofty drives which a Hobbs or a 
Hitch supplies so frequently. Then, like a bolt from the 
blue, it comes—the opportunity he has been awaiting so 
expectantly ; and he misses it 1 So like life. 

There is only one thing to do. Reduce dropped catches 
to a minimum in the game of life. They’ll come, as surely 
as they do on the cricket field, to every player, whether he 
be a Hobbs or a kid in the second form. The fielder who 
never missed even an easy catch does not exist. But 
nobody is going to blame you unduly if you are always a 
real trier, if you don’t develop a habit of missing catches, 
if you take twenty catches to the one you miss. But, I tell 
you, it requires you to be always on the alert, on your toes r 
for the catch you miss may, in importance to your career, 
exceed all the other nineteen you took all right. 

Life is a much bigger game than cricket. You can’t 
afford to drop many catches. “ Be watchful; be vigilant. " 
You will drop catches, but don't let a catch catch you 
unawares. “ Be prepared," as the Scouts say. 


Between the Lines. 

By FELIX LEIGH 


M Y dear old Mater, 

I am very well, 

(Barring a kick I got—I won’t put that in !) 
As I hope you are, too, and also Pater. 

(Just the right stuff f) I'm pleased to say my Latin 
Gives satisfaction. (But to whom, I wonder ?) 

Likewise my mathematics. (It would be a blunder 
Further to go in detail—’tis enough I) 

Food here quite topping. (Really, I'm getting bony!) 


Is the old gardener with you still, and how’s the pony ? 
I’d like ten shillings, if you care to spare it. 

(Should she refuse, I can’t think how I’ll bear it I) 

And so, with love, dear Mater, 

I remain, 

(/ couldn’t well be sweeter I) 

With messages to all, ever your affectionate son, 

(So that’s that"/) 

Peter. 



THE LAST OF THE OLD “VINDICT1VB" 

H.M.S. "Vindictive,” which played so prominent a part in the attack on Ostend, has been sold m order to be broken up. The above Is a went 
photograph of the famous vessel as she lay, with her back broken, In Ostend Harbour. 
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I. 

T AP—tap—tap ! Tap—tap I Tap—tap—tap I 

Percy Callaghan, the works manager of the 
New American Gold Mining Company, had been 
nearly asleep, but he was wide awake in an instant. 
He looked quickly round the hut. Young Pager, the 
recently appointed works secretary, who was on guard 
with him, was fast asleep. 

The gold rush at Sierra Nevada was in full swing, and 
the New American Gold Mining Company, hastily pro¬ 
moted and launched by a small band of enterprising 
Americans, had been realising bigger profits from their 
twenty-mile claim than the most sanguine member had 
anticipated. Their first stroke of bad luck had occurred 
a week ago, when the works secretary had decamped with 
the accumulated workings of the last month, estimated 
"to be worth at least £300,000. Since then, a few minor 
thefts had also taken place, and thus it was that the 
manager and new secretary had forsaken their tents, and 
slept each night in the cabin which constituted their works 
office. 

Callaghan sat up. The whole camp was quiet. At such 
an out-of-the-way comer of the world the silence was in¬ 
tense ; these taps, close to his ear, sounded very uncanny. 
Tap»—tap—tap ! 

Man of the world as he was, Callaghan felt a cold per¬ 
spiration breaking out on his forehead. It sounded as if. 
someone was using the typewriter standing on the bench 
on his right. Worse than that, the stool, which he was 
sure had been pushed under the bench when he went to 
bed, was now pulled out; as though someone sat upon it. 
He could see nothing there, yet he felt that someone, or 
something, was sitting on that stool/ He rubbed his eyes, 
wonderingly, and peered through the darkness at the type¬ 
writer. 

Tap—tap—tap ! ! Tap—tap—tap—tap ! I 
The short, sharp taps broke out again, and Callaghan 
writhed as though struck. The noise came from that 
machine, sure enough, but there was no sign of movement 
on its keys. 

“Pshaw I “ he muttered to himself; “ don’t be such a 
fool, man.'* 

Lighting the lantern which stood beside his bed, he got 
up and examined the whole hut. The tapping disturbed 
him at intervals. After a thorough search, inside and outside 
the room, he put the lantern on the ground and sat down. 
Tap—tap—tap ! Tap—tap ! 

He could bear it no longer. With a trembling hand 


The Last Word. 

A Story of a Mine Ghost. 

By F. C. MECAIR. 


he shook Pager, who was lying with his back to the 
mysterious machine. 

“ Hullo, anything doing ? *’ Pager asked in a strained 
whisper. 

“ Nothing much,** returned Callaghan, “ but there is an 
uncanny sort of tapping going on, and I wondered if you 
could fathom it. Listen ! '* 

Pager lay without turning round, and together they 
listened in silence. For a moment there was nothing to 
be heard. Then— 

Tap—tap l Tap—tap—tap 1 Tap—tap 1 
“ There,” gasped Callaghan; “ do you hear that ? ’* 

“ Hear what ? ** 

“ Why, that tapping.*’ 

“ Tapping ? I didn’t hear any tapping.” 

“ Surely you hear that, man ? ” asked Callaghan. 

" I can hear nothing, except you talking. Go to sleep, 
do; you’re dreaming.” 

Callaghan, however, was not so easily satisfied. Pager 
sat up. As he did so, the tapping started again. He 
glanced at the typewriter at which Callaghan was staring. 
Then, uttering a yell, he jumped to his feet, and, his stolid 
expression changing to one of fear, he rushed to the door, 
opened it and dashed out. He did not come back that 
night. i 

When the two met in the morning, Pager looked rather 
sheepish. He was really quite young for his responsible 
position. , v 

“ 1 say,” he began, “ don't let on to the men about last 
night, will you ? It took me so much by surprise. When 
I came to my senses a bit I was sorry to have left you in 
the cart like that, but I was too ashamed to come back.” 
“ But why on earth did you bunk ? ** 

Pager stared in surprise. 

“ Why, what a question to ask,” he said. ” How you 
could stick it beats me.” 

“ Stick what ? *' asked Callaghan. 

“ The ghost.” 

" Ghost ! ” retorted Callaghan contemptuously; “ that 
tapping did not mean that there was a ghost. I only 
woke you to see if you could find out what it was.** 

“ Didn’t you see it, then ? *' Pager asked. 

“ I saw you turn funky, and beat it in fine style, but 
nothing else. What did you see ? ** 

“ Why, I saw a ghost, typing away at that machine.” 
11 H'm; I never knew ghosts were typists before,” said 
Callaghan, with a laugh which was half a sneer. But 
though he laughed, his eyes were sober. He gave his 
companion a quick, searching look, which the other ap¬ 
parently did not see. 

“ It must have been you who were dreaming,” he con¬ 
tinued. 

“ I don't think so,” Pager replied. “ Anyhow, we shall 
see to-night. Meanwhile, you will keep it dark ? ** 
Callaghan nodded. 

Pager had the office to himself during the day. Several 
times he left his work, and sat thinking. “ I wonder if I 
was right,” he muttered. “ Perhaps.! was a fool. There 
was certainly no tapping. Yet old Callaghan was in a 
power of a funk. There must be something behind it. 
It is a strange game, but I will keep it up.” 
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II. 

HEN they mounted guard that night they left 
a small lantern burning, and turned into bed, 

. Neariy an hour gassed, and Pager's heavy 
breathing was the only sound to be heard. 
Callaghan was waiting. 

Tap—tap—tap ! Tap—tap ! / 

He sat up with a jerk, and peered in Pager's direction. 
The latter was asleep, but he moved restlessly. 

Tap—tap—tap 1 

Callaghan got up slowly. At that moment Pager 
raised his head. 

" Great Scott 1 It is there again," he exclaimed, jumping 
to his feet, and backing away from the bench. 

” What is ? What is it ? " Callaghan demanded. 

“ It is a ghost! It is Mr. Cracknell I ” 

There the two men stood, peering through the dim 
light. With an effort, Callaghan kept himself in hand. 

" Can you hear anything ? " he asked ; for the con¬ 
tinuous tapping seemed to be beating into his brain. 

“ No," was the whispered reply. " But he i,s there, on 
* that stool, typing away, like he used to before he bolted.” 

Pager looked as though he would have fled but for 
Callaghan's presence. Callaghan, however, seemed quite 
at his ease. 

" Look, look,” Pager gasped, pointing towards the 
typewriter. " Can’t you see it ? ” 

" I can see the typewriter, but there is no ghost.” 

” There is, there is ! ” whispered Pager. 

” Can you read what it is typing ? ” 

” No.” 

” Go and look.” 

Cautiously, fearfully, Pager advanced to the bench, and, 
peering over the stool, he called out: 

" Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid 
of the-” 

“ Yes ? ” 

” I can’t read the last word. It is typing that sentence 
over and over again, but the last word isn't plain.” 

Callaghan lighted a large acetylene lamp. 

” I can't make it out," he said. ” You certainly couldn't 
look more scared if the room was full of ghosts; but look, 
there's nothing there." , 

'* No, but there was.” 

Callaghan could no longer hear the tapping. Without 
a tremor, he walked to the empty stool and pushed it under 
the bench. Then he picked up the typewriter, and brought 
it over for his companion’s inspection. 

” See," he said; " there’s nothing doing.” 

” But I saw poor old Cracknell there as plainly as I see 
you now, and I read the typing, only I couldn't make out 
tjae last word.” 

” Oh, that’s an old gag of typists,” Callaghan replied. 
“I could supply the missing word all right.” 

” What is it ? " 

” Party. I don’t know who originated the confounded 
phrase, nor what it means, but put a typist down in front 
of a machine, and ninety-nine out of a hundred will type, 
* Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of 
the party.’ ” 

Gradually Pager was calmed, and the two returned 
to bed. 

rti the morning the story got abroad, and soon many 
in the camp were talking about it. ” The ghost of Mr. 
Cracknell has been seen in the office,” was the general cry. 
Many uttered their suspicion that there had been foul 
play somewhere. Callaghan was looked upon as a hero 
for his coolness. He must have seen the ghost, they said, 
though he pretended otherwise. 

During the day, some of the men called in at the office 
to ask questions. To ail inquirers, however, Callaghan 
returned the briefest of answers. He denied the ghost 
entiidy, and, as the day wore on, he seemed less inclined 
to talk about the affair. Eventually he lost his temper. 

” Look here," he said to one of the men, Hewitson by 
name, " I tell you there^rasn’t any ghosts and if you come 


nosing round here to-night while I am on duty I’ll have 
you fired, see ? ” 

Hewitson, however, was round at the office that night, 
and Callaghan did not get him fired. For Hewitson was 
not alone. There were about a dozen others, all of them 
determined to get to the bottom of the matter, and to see 
whether it was Pager or Callaghan who had been telling 
lies. For a long time they sat down outside * then, about 
midnight, a few of the sight-seers strolled into the hut. 
Callaghan was sitting on his bed. 

" Out you go 1 " he exclaiJned at once. ” If you are 
fools enough to hang about all night outside because Mr. 
Pager has been pulling your leg, you can do so, but you 
are not coming in here." He drew out his revolver to 
enforce the threat, and the visitors sullenly retired. 

” The Boss seems to have got the rats over this affair,” 
one of them said, as they made themselves as comfortable 
as possible on the grass outside. 

" Well, I reckon his nerves are a bit upset,” said another. 
“ He says he didn’t see any ghost, but i guess he saw it 
all right. He is probably only denying it for the sake 
of example and general order. You wait till the thing’s 
settled, and see if he doesn't admit it then.” 

" Jolly plucky of him, and considerate too/’ said a 
third. " I shouldn’t have thought old Cal had got it in him.” 

" Oh, he’s a tough ‘un all right,” Hewitson affirmed. 

With this opinion the party apparently agreed, and 
were silent. v 

The subject of their ^remarks was sitting quietly inside 
the hut, but had they peeped at him they would probably 
have altered their estimate of him. Pager was asleep; 
Callaghan was sitting at the table in the centre, with his 
hands, which were resting on it, clenched so tightly that 
the knuckles showed up all white. He had moved the 
typewriter to another corner and covered it up, but he 
was still staring at the spot where it had stood. He did 
not look at all plucky at the moment. His eyes were 
wide with fear. For the tapping, which no one but himself 
seemed to hear, had commenced. 

Tap—tap—tap ! Tap—tap—-tap ! 

The sound came from the empty bench—^Cracknell’s 
old seat. He glanced at the window. No one was looking : 
apparently they did not hear it. 

Pager slipped outside, and beckoned the men away 
from the hut. He whispered hurriedly t6 them for a few 
minutes. After the first burst of surprise, they came 
round to his point of view. 

” All right, then,” he said as he left them; ” mind you 
back me up.” 

When he returned to the hut, Callaghan was still 
listening to the taps which only he could hear. 

A cry from outside followed, and instantly a dozen 
faces were crowded round the window. A murmur rose 
from all the watchers. 

” Golly, it's there, sure enough,” someone whispered. 

Pager started, and backed instinctively to the window 
for protection. 

” What can you hear ? ” Callaghan demanded. 

” Nothing,” Pager replied. 

” What can you see ? ” < 

” The ghost. It is sitting there,” pointing to the stool 
which Callaghan had forgotten to move. 

A few of the braver spirits had crept into the room, 
and were staring with wide-open eyes at the spot. Calla¬ 
ghan stared too, but could see nothing. 

Tap—tap—tap ! 

Help 1 Those taps would drive him mad, Callaghan 
thought. He was outwardly cool, but his blood seemed 
boiling. 

" What is he typing ? ” he asked. 

His voice was shaking with fear, but the others did 
not notice it. Hewitson crept forward. 

” Now is the time,” he said/apparently reading from 
the ^mysterious machine. 

” Yes—go on.” 

” For all good men-” 

” Yes—go on.” 
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" To come to the aid of the-" 

" Yes—what next ? " 

" I can't read the last word. It is all smeared.** 

“ What does it look like ? '* 

“ The first letter looks like an ‘ m.' ** 

M It's a * p,’ you fool." Callaghan almost shrieked. 

** No, I don't think so. I can't make it out. The 
typing is in red, and the last word is all blurred : it looks 
like blood." 

" The last wore# is * party/ ** cried Callaghan. " It must 
be * party/ " 

The vehemence in his voice contrasted oddly with his 
cool demeanour, and the watchers looked at him in surprise. 


"It doesn't look like ‘ party,' " Hewitson sai <4 ; " it is 
too long.** 

" You idiot, it must be ' party.’ " 

As he spoke, Callaghan again lighted the acetylene lamp. 
As its beams flooded the hut, the fear faded from all eyes. 
" Ah ! " 

The murmur rose from them all. The tension was 
snapped, and a babel of voices broke out. 


III. 

T HE next day the ghost formed the sole topic of 
conversation. The tale went all round the camp, 
and those who previously had not heard of it 
were soon made acquainted with it. Callaghan 
could no longer stave off inquiries. The only man who had 


kept cool in the presence of the ghost, he was the hero of 
the hour. It was a new sensation for him, for he had ruled 
the community with a strong hand, but had hitherto 
gained little respect from his men. 

Somehow or other the news managed to escape even 
from that desolate spot; for, as dusk fell, two directors 
oi the Company rode up to the office, saying they had 
come to investigate the matter. Callaghan was surly at 
first, but after supper, when they took up their posts in 
the hut, he became more talkative. He and Pager sat 
on their beds, while the two directors sat down by the 
table. A crowd of about fifty men had gathered outside. 
A few of them walked in, and, as the directors said nothing, 
Callaghan made no comment. Occasionally 
one of them would speak to the others. The 
men discussed the matter in whispers, and 
spoke of Callaghan with respect. They 
seemed to think that the man who, in the 
face of a dozen witnesses, 
persisted in saying that he 
had not seen the ghost, was 
something of a character. 

And so he was. For though- 
he spoke coolly, and laughed 
at the whole affair, yet to 
the keen observer he seemed 
to be suffering under a severe 
strain. His eyes were mostly 
contemptuous, but occasion¬ 
ally there Sprang into them 
a look of fear. Each time 
the flicker died almost as 
soon as it was born, but one 
or two noticed it. 

" Say, boss," someoqe said 
to him, " I wonder if we 
shall be able to read that 
last word to-night ? *' 

"It’s 'party,**' snapped 
Callaghan. " If there really 
is a ghost there typing that 
sentence they say it is, the 
last word must be 4 party.* " 

" All right, guv’nor, no 
need to get excited about it, 
you know." 

" Seems to me the wrhole 
lot of you are getting excited, 
anyhow, and over a ridicu¬ 
lous old woman’s tale, too," 
Callaghan retorted. 

They gave up talking to 
him after that, and waited 
in silence. Outside, an al¬ 
most continual shuffle of feet 
could be heard. Faces were 
crowded round the window. 
The men who had been 
there the previous night 
were all grouped near the 
Pager went out and whispered to them. 

To-night should do it, I think," he said. " Is Hewit¬ 
son ready ? " 

“ Quite ieady," was the reply. 
v Pager returned to the hut, and awaited events. 

Callaghan sat silent on his bed, with his back to the 
typewriter, staring at the shadows cast by the moon. 
His mind echoed and re-echoed those taps which as yet 
he could not hear. But they would come, he told him¬ 
self. Oh yes, they would come. i 

The door opened noiselessly, and a white figure glided 
in. It sat down on the stool. The typewriter stood 
there. Its fingers moved over the keys. 

Tap—tap—tap! Tap—tap! Tap—tap—tap! 

Callaghan heard the suppressed cry which arose on 
every side. But he paid no heed. The taps w r ere beating 
into his brain. His blood was ice-cold. 



door. 
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” Look, look, Callaghan/’ cried one of the directors. 
“ Here it is. Can you see it now ? Look round, man, 
and tell us if you can see it.” 

Suddenly Callaghan’s blood seemed turned to flame. 
He was no longer cool. He was perspiring freely. He 
jumped up and faced the'taps. Utter, abject fear twisted 
his face into horrible contortions. 

” Do you see it ? ” 

M Yes—yes, I see it now ! ” he said hoarsely. 


from him. A clear path appeared as if by magic. Calla¬ 
ghan rushed through the open door. Stunned with surprise, 
they watched him go. 

” Oh, oh ! ” came from fifty throats. 

For at his heels, gliding swiftly, evenly, horribly, went 
the ghost. 

On, on, ran Chllaghan. The speed he attained seemed 
almost superhuman. He never once looked back as he 
disappeared into the night. And 1 the white shape was 

ever at his heels. 





"At his heels, gliding swiftly, evenly, 
horribly, went the ghost.” 

The whole crowd held their breath. This climax was 
more than they had bargained for. Not a sound broke 
the silence as Callaghan moved mechanically towards the 
ghost, drawn, it seemed, against his will, by some over¬ 
powering force. 

” What is it ? Read it out,” someone called. 

As in a frightful nightmare, he began in a strained, 
unnatural voice : 

“ Now is the time—for all good men—to come to the 
aid of the-” 

” Yes, yes, what is it ? Party ? ” 

” Murdered ! ” he screeched. 

Then, his face distorted with fear to an extent which 
made it horrible, he dashed to the door. They all shrank 


Amongst the crowd 
around the office, a 
dozen men only were 
wholly devoid of fear. 
According to arrange¬ 
ment, each of these 
twelve gathered to 
himself a small g^roup 
of listeners, and told 
his tale. Inside the 
hut Pager was speaking 
to the directors. 

” Yes, gentlemen,” 
lie was saying, *' I 
think there is little 
doubt about it. I 
knew something was 
wrong directly Cal¬ 
laghan woke me up the 
first night. He was so 
terrified, I could see 
he was being haunted 
by something, and 
could only conclude it 
was his conscience. 
So I played with him, 
and pretended I could 
see a ghost. I got the 
men who came round 
to see the fun to back 
me up. This is the 
first time we have actually rigged 
up a real live ghost. Hewitson 
acted the part well, don’t you 
think so ? ” 

” I do, indeed,” said one of his 
hearers. “ I wish you had let us into the secret, though ; 
he successfully put the wind up me.” 

An hour later Hewitson returned, bringing his sheet 
with him. 

” What news ? ” they asked. 

” He is dead.” 

" Dead ? ” 

"When I followed him out,” Hewitson began, "he 
ran for over a mile straight across the plain. My word 1 
he could run, too. He never looked back, simply went 
on and on. Then, before I could stop him, he crashed 
into that old well shaft near Lattimer's Barn, and dis¬ 
appeared.” 

” And you left him there ? ” one of the directors asked 
aghast. ‘ i 

Pager interrupted hastily. 

” It w r as the only thing Hewdtson could do,” he said. 
” To fall down that shaft is certain death.” 

The next morning the directors searched Callaghan's 
tent, and buried beneath it they found the nuggets which 
Cracknell was supposed to have stolen. A party set 
out for the well shaft. One of the men was let down 
on a rope, and was soon pulled up again with his grue¬ 
some report. At the bottom lay the mangled remains of 
Callaghan and Mr. Cracknell. 
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Ckitic on Fence : “Not so ba*, but be dcesn’t seem to put quite enough heart in o it.” 

Words by Lillian Gard. 


Before 

You! 

A SONG FOR BOYS. 

Music by John’ E. CAMPBELL. 
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Has Africa Prehistoric Monsters? 


EM PER A liquid Novi Ex Africa ." 
In November last the startling news 
was given to the world that a gentle¬ 
man named Lepage, in charge of 
railway construction in the Belgian 
Congo, while out hunting had been 
chased by an extraordinary monster 
that was evidently a prehistoric 
animal. Lepage fired, but was forced 
to flee, the monster after him. 
Before long, though, the animal 
abandoned the chase, and Lepage 
examined it through his field-glasses. 
It was, he says, about 24 feet in 
length, with a long pointed snout 
adorned with tusks like horns, and a short horn above the 
nostril. The front feet were like those of a horse, the hind hoofs 
were cloven, on its shoulders it had a scaly hump. 

The animal later charged through the native village of 
Fungurume, destroying the huts and killing some of the inhabi¬ 
tants. A hunt was organised, but, so said the report, the 
Government forbade the molestation of the animal on the 
ground that it is probably a relic of antiquity. 

This intelligence was first published by the head of the local 
museum at Port Elizabeth, who had received the information 
from Lepage, and who added that there is a wild trackless region 
in tlte neighbourhood indicated, which contains many swamps 
and marshes where it is possible that a few primeval monsters 



may survive. 

A month later came other tales of the prehistoric forest 
monster. Many persons were quite sure it roamed the forests 
of the Belgian Congo. It was described as a brontosaurus. A 
Belgian prospector and big game hunter, named M. Gapelle, 
stated that he followed up a huge strange spoor for twelve miles. 
Then he sighted a beast certainly of the rhinoceros order, with 
large scales reaching far down its body. It had a very thick 
kangaroo-like tail, a horn on its snout and a hump on its back. 
M. Gapelle fired some shots at the beast, which then threw up 
its head and disappeared into a swamp. 

It is said that the American Smithsonian Expedition was in 
search of this identical monster, when the party met with a 
serious railway accident in which several persons were killed. 

The hunter carefully examined the beast and generally con¬ 
firmed the description of it previously given by Mr. Lepage. 
M. Gapelle, however, stated that the animal was spotted ; there 
were blood-red patches with lemon-coloured stripes radiating 
therefrom. He added that the mysterious beast had caused 
a sensation among the local tribes. And no wonder 1 


Writing to the press at Johannesburg, a well known big game 
hunter stated that some years ago he shot a huge animal in 
Uganda resembling this beast reported from the Belgian Congo 
The carcase was carried away by the river before he was able to 
reach it. 

For years past there have been similar and persistent rumours 
that prehistoric creatures still live in unknown Africa. Many 
tribes of natives absolutely believe in their present day existence 
there. Ten years ago a living dinosaurus or brontosaurus 
was reported to be in the unexplored swamps of Rhodesia. The 
general description of it was that it had a crocodile's head with 
rhinoceros horns, a python’s neck, the body of a hippopotamus 
and a crocodile’s tail, all of tremendous size. When reported to 
have been seen the creature was always standing in the swamp 
and its legs were hidden. 

In this short article we are unable to reproduce all the various 
accounts from time to time given. ( So one brief extract must 
suffice. 

" Between the Lunga and Kafue rivers," says this account 
" is a small lake, two or three miles in circumference. This lake 
is held sacred by the natives round about as a dwelling-place 
of the spirits of their dead, ancLthere are many superstitions 
concerning it. Of one fact, as they declare it to be, the natives 
are, however, convinced. They say that at times the water 
becomes violently agitated, and that shortly after an enormous 
reptile makes its appearance. It suns itself and swims about, 
now and again rolling over and over, snorting terribly and 
lashing the water. Then suddenly it disappears, and is not 
seen again for many moons. K 

" One man said he had seen one of these creatures on the 
Kafue River, near the Lumkanga, at flood time. He, with 
others, was in a canoe spearing fish, when he heard a tremendous 
crashing among the reeds and grass, which at the season grew 
eighteen, feet and more above the water. They looked up and 
saw not far away the tremendous monster. They watched it 
till it reached the open channel in the middle of the river. Over¬ 
come with terror, they saw it raising and lowering its head, 
which reached higher than the trees. Tfien, as their presence of 
mind came back, they cautiously worked their dug-out to land 
and got away as fast as they could.” 

To-day the alleged existence of the " Mammoth of the Congo ” 
is bringing to light a flood of evidence that may or may not be 
trustworthy and conclusive. Africa is still a dark and mysterious 
continent, and it is quite likely that we have not yet learned all 
its secrets. Certain it is that some of the greatest authoritie5 
living incline to the belief that in the unexplored remote 
-swamps of that wonderful land forms of prehistoric life still 

lini?er ' Raymond Raifb. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



> BACK TO THE ARMY AGAIN, SERGEANT! 

4 


T HE moonlight tliat showed him that keen curved 
sabre raised to cut him down without mercy 
revealed another thing—a triangular scar on the 
officer's cheek, and flinging his knife far out over 
the precipice. Jack cried in French : “I surrender, Major 
Verimonde, and the 3rd Hussars do not slay unarmed 
men ! ” 

“ Mille lonnerres ! what is this, and who are you ? " ex¬ 
claimed the Chej d’escadron , lowering his blade but still 
covering Jack with the point. ■“ Your uniform I recognise 

to my cost, but you-no ! ” 

” And yet we travelled once on the top of a coach 
together,” said Jack, advancing fearlessly to his stirrup. 

“ Sabre of wood ! ” cried the Chej d’escadron , " it is 
Monsieur Thoroughgood* prisoner to us for the second time. 
But what do you here ? ” 

” I might ask the same question, monsieur, did I not 
already know your errand. Follow me, and I will guide 
you into yon nest of vipers,” and he pointed up the path. 
" Your people are already attacking them on the other 
side, and you can take them in the rear.” 

** A thousand thanks, my friend,” said Verimonde, with 
a strange laugh, as he turned in his saddle. ” Come along, 
boys, we are in luck's way to-night, and we shall be luckier 
still if we are in time to save my orderly, who was carried 
away by the scoundrels.” 

” I regret to be the bearer of bad tidings, monsieur,” 
said Jack, *' they tortured the poor fc’low to death last 
night with red-hot ramrods ; he took nearly an hour to 
die. Oh, it was terrible ! ” 

Every hair of the Chef d’escadron’s moustache bristled, 
and he would have purred up the rocky road had not Jack 
laid hands on his bridle. 

” Hold, do not be rash,” he implored. ” You must leave 
your horses on this side of the gorge and do the rest on foot. 
See 1 ” and he pointed to a shower of stones that went 
flying down the precipice, ” one false step and it will be 
all over with you.” 

From the black fissure that yawned in the face of the 
cliff, a dull reverberation told them that the guerilla band 
was still putting up a hot defence, and when they reached 
the open space between the bridge and the boulder the 
major swung out of his saddle. 


” Twenty men,” he said in a rasping whisper, ” and you, 
young gentleman, you will wait with the horse-holders.” 

” On the contrary,” said Jack Thoroughgood, ” if 
monsieur will be good enough to lend me a pistol, I should 
like to help in the annihilation of the vilest set of savages 
in the whole peninsula.” 

'* You are a brave boy,” said the Chef d’escadron. " I 
was long enough a captive in your country to know that 
the word of an English gentleman is to be trusted.” 

- Jack stepped softly across the wooden planks, thankful 
to find that they were still in position, and as he and the 
major turned the corner of the inner cavern he saw Pedrillo 
piling up the fire with armfuls of brushwood that his 
companions in iniquity might have light enough by which 
to defend themselves. 

The fact that Balthasar’s legs still protruded out of the 
blaze passed unnoticed, but Jack’s eyes were riveted on 
the crouching mob of scoundrels, all with their backs turned 
towards him, watching the other exit. 

There were more than forty of them, and three French 
hussars lay one upon the other across the far entrance, shot 
down as they had boldly attempted to gain admittance. 

With a motion of his own weapon Major Verimonde 
beckoned to his followers, who glided in, one after another* 
sabre in hand, but the seventh man had just appeared when 
Pedrillo cast a glance in their direction and raised a screech¬ 
ing yell that echoed uncannily in the vault overhead. 

” On them, Esterhazy 1 ” thundered the major, using 
the old regimental title, and with a fierce shout the troopers 
sprang forward and their swords cut deep. 

In an instant the whole cave rang with the howls and 
cries of mortal conflict, and as the troop which had been 
sent up the other face of the mountain found the way dlear 
at last, they poured in, and the guerillas were taken on 
both sides at once. 

They knew—those pitiless villains who had never spared 
man, woman, or child, that their last hour had come, and 
those who tried to fly were chased remorselessly by the 
hussars, who had been maddened by the sight of Balthasar’s 
handiwork three days before. 

As for Jack, he stood there with a pistol in each hand, 
a grim spectator of the work of extermination, watching 
Verimonde’s lightning sword-play as he engaged a huge 
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Andalusian who was armed with a long rifle and bayonet 
In vain the active major did his best to get under the man's 
guard, and so intent were they all in watching the combat 
that no one noticed Gusman de Luz himself, who, brought % 
to the ground by a slash over the knee, had lain hidden 
behind a heap of dead and was now stealthily worming 
his way towards the hussar officer. 

It was the glitter of his ear-rings in the firelight that caught 
Jack's eye, and just as Verimonde sliced his opponent’s 
hand and made him jump back with a squeal, Gusman de 
Luz raised his sword for a cut that would have hamstrung 
the Frenchman and left him at the Andalusian’s mercy. 

" Take care, monsieur ! " shouted Jack, but the warning 
was not needed, for he fired at the same time, and snapping 
his teeth like some wild animal the guerilla chief dropped 
on his face stone dead. 

" Whose shot was that ? " cried the major, when he had 
sprung in and killed his opponent with one swift stroke. 

" It was the 
prisoner who ,0 


Major Verimonde was a good-looking man of five and 
thirty, and he showed a fine set of teeth as he smiled. 

" You must rest content, cher ami , to be the guest of the 
enemy for a few days," he said. " At the end of that time 
we shall be in touch with the army of your Wellington, 
that terrible army that has baffled the skill of marshal after 
marshal. Hilas ! it is I that should sigh. But no matter, 
when we strike your outposts you shall have your liberty. 
We are not bad, we fellows of the 3rd Hussars, even though 
you and I may be flying at each other's throats before the 
week is out." 

Jack turned his head away that the officer might not 
see the tears of gratitude and joy that came into his eyes, 
but as Verimonde grasped his hand he returned the pressure 
with interest, for there is a camaraderie between brave 
men, even though they be friend and fee. 

" You see that wood yonder ? ” and the speaker indicated 

a grove of cork 
trees with his 


saved your life. 
Chef d'escadron ," 
said a grey- 
moustached ser¬ 
geant. " Ma foi 1 
if you had 
escaped the man 
with the fusil, 
you would never 
have sat a horse 
again." 

" Your hand, 
my friend," said 
the Chef d'esca¬ 
dron. " We owe 
you something 
for your guid¬ 
ance, and you 
have placed me 
still deeper in 
your debt. Later 
on you shall 
know that Louis 
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drawn sabre, from 
the point of w hich 
fluttered a white 
handkerchief. 
" There is no 
need for me to 
come any farther 
with you ; I am 
only sorry that I 
have had to come 
so far." 

For three miles 
Jack's escort had 
not opened his 
lips, but had 
ridden, scowling 
'and fuming, be¬ 
side the young 
English sergeant, 
obeying his 
officer's command 
to the letter, yet 
all the while itch- 


Verimonde does not forget these things. IIow do we go, 
Gaspard ? How many more of the rascals are on their 
feet ? " 

" It is all over," said the sergeant, with a short laugh. 

" Sapristi f There will be no more burning with hot ram¬ 
rods, and we have only two men wounded of our 
party." 

" Unfortunately I lost three coming up the western path," 
said the captain in charge of the other troop, which, belong¬ 
ing to the Escadron d'tlite, wore busbies instead of the 
felt shako, " but we killed nine outside there, and I have 
just counted forty-four in the cave." 

The place was full of the reek of gunpowder and singeing 
hair, for more than one of the guerillas had fallen into the 
blaze, and Major Verimonde made a grimace of disgust. 
" Faugh 1 " he said, " the coquins smell even worse dead 
than alive. Gather what booty there may be, and you will 
find me with the horses. And I would advise you, my dear 
Legrange, to waste no time in getting into the saddle, for 
you have a dStour of three leagues to make before you join 
us at the bottom of the hills. Come with me, mon brave” 
and he looked at Jack with a kindly glitter in his eyes. 

It; was good to be out in the sweet night air again after 
the reek and stench of that hideous shambles; and as the 
major restored his pistols to their holsters, Jack looked 
wistfully out over the moonlit plain beneath them. 

"Gaspard," s^id the major, "the Capitaine Legrange 
tells me they took fifty horses on the way up; convey to 
him my compliments, and bring one of them back. Why 
do you sigh, sergeant ? " 

The last words were addressed to Jack. 

" Because I have escaped only to be recaptured, monsieur. 
The fortune of war can be very cruel," and he told him of 
his captivity and some of the foul things he had witnessed. 


ing to drive his sword into Jack's ribs. 

" A thousand thanks, corporal," said Jack. " Although 
you have not been a pleasant companion, I am sorry that 
I have nothing with which to reward your trouble." 

" If you had, I should fling it back into your face," said 
the corporal. " I know you are the man who killed Parisot 
when he was taking you to the rear. Parisot was my 
brother-in-law—now do you understand ? We had it 
from poor Juraelle, whom your companion nearly fchoked." 

" It is a pity that the poor Jumelle did not tell you the 
whole story," said Jack. " However, if we part here, 
adieu," and as Parisot's brother-in-law wrenched his horse 
round and galloped back with a fierce oath, Jack touched 
his mount with his rusty spurs and trotted towards the 
wood. 

As he reached the bottom of the slope a mounted figure 
appeared, and Jack pulled the guerilla's horse on to its 
haunches. 

" That amiable rascal has betrayed me after all I " he 
thought, as he saw the flat-topped shako and red-breasted 
uniform among the brushwood, but to his astonishment 
a well-known voice sent an English yell out on the June 
evening, and it was Joe Hatchett, who leapt over the bushes 
and spurred down the little rise, shouting, " Master John, 
Master John 1 " 

" Good heavens, Joe ! " cried his young master, gripping 
the new-comer by the hand. " I thought you were one 
of the French chasseurs-d-cheval. What on earth have 
they been doing with the old regiment ? " 

" Oh, as for that, sir, all the light dragoons have got new 
uniforms, and no wonder you mistook us. They say Lord 
Wellington himself is fearfully annoyed; but there it is, 
and sintie you're here well and hearty, what does it 
matter ?" 
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The wiseacres at home had certainly effected a complete 
change in the appearance of the regiment, but the new 
dress was not unhandsome. 

Round the black felt shako that poised on Joe's red head, 
with its brass chin-schles and red-and-white pom-pom was 
a broad band of white lace and a little cord festoon. The 
blue jacket, with its red collar and cuffs, was now orna¬ 
mented with a bright scarlet front for the 16th, with perky 
little tails turned back behind the scarlet and blue girdle, 
the grey cloth overalls being striped with white down the 


he had been studying, but a 


** With great deliberation 

the blue-coated staff- 
captain folded up the chart 
hand pulled him on to his back among the pine needles.” 
(See page 498.) 


seams, with brown leather booting in addition, while a 
black sabretache dangled against Joe's left leg. 

Sitting there in his white sheepskin-covered saddle, 
his belts pipe-clayed and the carbine carried in its bucket, 
he was a different figure to the lad Jack had last seen, but 
he made a wonderfully smart light dragoon for all that. 

" They had given you up for lost," he laughed, “ but 
somehow "—and there was a break in his voice—" I went 
on hoping against hope, though when Kitten came back 
alone, with her saddle slung under her belly, I tell you I felt 
bad. We shall be relieved from the outlying 
picket in five minutes, and 'm dying to hear 
all about it." 

“ And so you shall ! " cried Jack, loosen¬ 
ing his fingers at last, for it seemed as if 
Joe would never let them go. " But how's 
everybody, and where's Hawke ? " 

A scornful sneer distorted Joe's honest 
face. 

He's down at Lisbon—ill, it’s reported, 
but some of our boys who saw him before 
we marched say there's nothing on earth the 
matter with him except fear." 

“ There'll be something else the matter 
with him when I've seen Captain Tomkin- 
son," said Jack 'grimly. " Hullo, here's 
Brown. I wonder what he’ll find out of 
Ecclesiastes to meet the situation ? " and 
they both laughed. 

The troop-sergeant-major’s eyebrows dis¬ 
appeared under the peak of his shako as he 
saw his old favourite, and I am 
afraid the first exclamation he gave 
vent to was not to be found in the 
Good Book at all. 

" Well, well, this is indeed great 
news ! " cried the worthy man, 
taking refuge in Luke. " * It is 
meet that we should make merry 
and be glad, for this our brother 
was dead and is alive again." 

It w'as a cosy camp fire in the 
depth of the cork w'ood that night, 
where Jack found himself after the 
picket had been relieved, and if he 
had much to tell them, he had also 
a great deal of news to hear in 
return. He had missed little of 
importance during his captivity; 
but now, after long months spent 
in winter quarters following the 
retreat from Burgos, the British 
General was about to reap a richer 
harvest of victory than even he 
had anticipated. 

Wellington had raised himself in 
his stirrups and waved " adieu " to 
Portugal when the march began, 
and now they were approaching the 
last phases of that long struggle, 
which were to drive the invaders 
back over the Pyrenees on to the 
sacred soil of France. 

" What do they know at home ? " 
had been one of Jack's first anxious 
questions. 

" Nothing from me," Joe had 
replied stoutly. " But Mistress 
Joan wTites every month for mv 
father, bless her kind heart, and 
in her last three letters she lias 
said, ‘ We are: all dying for news 
of my brother ; his letters mast 
have miscarried.’ " 

" That shows they suspect 
nothing," cried Jack thankfully. 

" They shall have some news that 

32 
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will astonish them by the next packet/' and there and 
then he seated himself and penned the longest screed he 
had ever written in his life. 

Not until he had fulfilled that duty did he seek Captain 
Tomkinson, and unfold a budget of news that astounded 
that very able young officer, and ought to have made 
Montagu Hawke’s ears burn in far off Lisbon. 

“ My word, Thoroughgood, we must lay this at once before 
the Colonel. Why on earth, man, didn't you tell me before ? 
I doubted his courage from the first, but 1 had no idea we 
were harbouring such a cur in the regiment." 

As the result of Jack's exposures in front of the C.O., 
backed up by willing witnesses from the men of " B " troop, 
a peremptory order was dispatched to Belem for Cornet 
Hawke to rejoin instantly and face a court-martial, but 
Master Montagu made no response. Instead, he took wings 
for England, and the result of the court-martial was sent 
home for his Royal Highness the Duke of York to deal with 
in due course. 

When the trumpets of the cavalry roused the brigade 
from its slumbers, Jack was the first man to spring to his 
feet, and as he looked about him in the pale grey of early 
dawning he laughed aloud from very joy at finding himself 
once more with the old regiment. No longer the evil young 
visage of Pedrillo to leer at him, no Balthasar eternally 
sharpening his hideous knife; but instead, the long lines 
of picketed horses and the cheery faces of his troop, who 
were right glad to see him back again, i 

Nor were they the only faces that were cheery, for the 
whole army was in high feather, their triumphant march 
in three columns from Portugal having resulted in the 
French retiring before them. 

The enemy had expected Wellington to take the line of 
the Douro, and had prepared strong field fortifications, 
but the far-seeing General, who marched with the centre 
column, swung his own men and those of Sir Rowland Hill 
away to the left, and, joining forces with Graham, took a 
more northerly route. 

The weather had been perfect, the officers loosed their 
greyhounds as they marched and coursed the hares, and 
the, army being better equipped and numerically stronger 
than it had ever been since the beginning of the struggle, 
everybody’s anxiety was to get up to the French, who still 
retired before them. 

Swiftly and surely the British and Portuguese allies 
with a host of Spanish irregulars, were squeezing them into 
the north-east corner of Spain. Joseph Bonaparte was no 
soldier, and Marshal Jourdan was suffering from fever, 
and when they discovered that Wellington's real intention 
was to turn their right flank, all the efforts they made to 
oppose the movement were too late. They blew up the 
castle of Burgos, but Wellington crossed the Ebro un¬ 
opposed. 

"It is about time that we got into touch with the 
beggars," said Captain Wrixon, the squadron officer, as Jack 
returned from the quartermaster clad in his gay new uni¬ 
form. “Take half a dozen men, Sergeant Thoroughgood, 
push up the valley, and see what you can discover. You 
used to have a sharp pair of eyes, but mind you don't get 
captured again, although you seem to have nine lives 
like a cat." 

Jack smiled as he saluted, and swung up into Kitten's 
saddle, for, thanks to Joe, the chestnut mare had continued 
with the regiment. He rapidly ticked off six men on 
whom he could depend, including Joe as usual among the 
number, and cantered away up the mountain gorge. 

Above them rose the blue-grey summits of the range, 
clothed with graceful ash trees and spreading beeches, a 
brawling stream foaming over the rocks beside the narrow 
wheel-track they were following. 

As they rode, they could hear the bugles of an infantry 
column hidden from sight among the hills, and they kept 
a sharp look-out on either side. A shower had laid the 
dust, and Jack laughed aloud. 

" I know what you're thinking, Master John," said 
Corporal Joe at the end of a mile and a half, during 
which they had seen no living thing but the whirl of 


a falcon over-head, * What a glorious morning for a 
gallop I " 

" That goes without saying, Joe, but you’re wrong. To 
tell you the truth, I was just wondering what it is that shines 
among the trees yonder. Do you see, away to the right, 
a little speck glimmering in the sunshine ? There it is 
again." 

Joe peered under his shako and saw it. 

" Shall we halt the men % and go forward ? " he said. 
" I'd wager there's someone with a spy-glass up that 
tree." 

“ Stay where you are, boys," said Sergeant Thorough- 
good, " we're going up to that clump of pines. If you hear 
a single shot follow us on the spur," and turning Kitten 
out of the track, he trotted over the soft turf with Joe behind 
him. 

Half a dozen red stems rose against the blue sky, and 
they had not gone far when they saw unmistakable move¬ 
ment among the branches of the tallest one. 

" You're right, Joe, there's someone up there," said Jack, 
pulling the mare to a walk. 

" And there's somebody else down below," replied the 
corporal. " Look ! " and they halted involuntarily as the 
outline of a man, seated on the ground with a large map 
before him, came in sight between the tree trunks.' 

" We'll stalk that gentleman," whispered Jack, dismount¬ 
ing ; " his back is towards us. Tie the horses up to this 
bush, and keep well in the shadow." 

Stealing from tree to tree with their drawn sabres, it was 
not long before the sound of voices became audible, and 
Jack made a warning sign with his left hand. 

" We may reverse the old proverb about listeners never 
hearing any good of themselves this morning," he whispered. 
" The individual with the map is holding a conversation 
with his friend in the tree top," and bending down, they 
both crawled unobserved to within a couple of strides of 
the seated figure. 

" If General Maucune is coming by the road over the 
hills, you ought to see his advance-guard by this time," the 
officer called up, using his hand as a trumpet. " Are you 
sure you’re looking in the right direction ? " 

There was a short laugh from above. " I have looked 
in every direction, mon capitaine ,’’ came the reply. " We 
know the Marshal gave him a choice of two routes, 
and he must have taken the roundabout road by Puente 
Lara." 

" I know Maucune better than that," replied the staff- 
officer with the map. " Say, rather, he started too late. 
We had better return to Reille in the village yonder. I 
could almost swear I heard the note of an English bugle 
away to the left just now." 

" I thought I heard it too," responded his companion, 
and the pine branch oscillated violently as the observer 
prepared to descend. 

" Secure their horses, Joe," whispered Jack, jerking his 
thumb towards a bay and a grey browsing not far off. 
" Then come back here." 

With great deliberation the blue-coated staff captain 
folded up the chart he had been studying, but as he slid it 
into the map-case a hand pulled him on to his back among 
the pine needles, a grey-clad knee planted itself on his chest, 
which bore the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the 
owner of the knee said with laughing politeness : "I am 
sorry, monsieur, but you are my prisoner." 

" Ha, brigand ! " exclaimed the tree climber, dropping 
to the ground, but before he could grasp his sword hilt and 
run to his companion’s aid the point of a curved sabre was 
presented at his own throat. 

" It was a most interesting conversation to which we 
listened," said Jack in French, as he allowed the crestfallen 
captain to rise, " and what a beautiful view you have from 
this place," and his eyes sparkled as he saw the movement 
of the enemy’s troops in the valley below them in and 
about the village. " I must trouble you, gentlemen, to 
return with us to headquarters." 

When, within an hour of their setting out. Jack and his 
•little party galloped up to the English bivouac with their 




“The Frenchman bent over to his off side to avoid her hoofs, and, thus delayng his stroke for an instant, gave 
Jack time to thrust under Kitten's chin and wound him in the neck.” (See page 502.) 
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prisoners, a great shout rippled along the ranks of the 16th, 
and it was not long before the word to mount was given. 
Instantly the red-coated light battalions of the King's 
German Legion were pushed forward to the heights to the 
right of the village Jack had discovered, and a troop of horse 
artillery, commanded by Captain Norman Ramsay, one of 
the finest soldiers in the service, unlimbered on the same 
ridge. Wrixon’s squadron of the 16th trotting after the 
clattering guns with a squadron of the 12th. 

Ftom their position there they had a fine view of the 
reconnaissance which followed. The French cavalry were 
in the village, as Jack had reported, and a mounted vidette 
was posted on the road leading to it. Colonel Ponsonby 
galloped towards the man and fired a pistol at him which 
had the desired effect of bringing a squadron of French 
horse out into the valley. 

Then Norman Ramsay's guns opened fire, and after a 
few rounds the horsemen went about. After that a French 
column appeared on the top of the hill on one side of the 
valley, and a division of the^ British showed themselves 


on the top of another hill.- Another French columti came 
in sight, and as if by magic it was faced by yet another 
division of our own, each side trying to draw the other, to 
find out their number and position. For some time this 
Jack-in-the-box business went on, almost with the precision 
of a review, the enemy at last opening fire, which was 
answered by our artillery. 

We calculated that there were 6,000 of the enemy infantry 
with six squadrons of cavalry ; but when our 4th Division 
appeared on the hills to our right, the French drew off and 
retired to join their main body in the great basin of 
Vittoria, where we were to meet them in earnest three 
days later. 

There had been serious fighting meanwhile near the 
village of St. Millan, where the Light Division mauled 
General Maucune severely, capturing 300 prisoners and 
a great deal of his baggage, but Jack and Joe saw nothing 
of that, and the night of the 20th found them bivouacked 
at Olano, a village on the great road six miles from 
Vittoria. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE VICTORY OF VITTORIA. 



OE. old fellow, something’s 
going to happen to-day,” 
said Sergeant Thoroughgood, 
as he took up another link 
in Kitten's curb chain and 
stroked her muzzle. ” I 
have an idea we shall need 
all the tricks your father 
taught us before nightfall.” 

” And I hope you’re right. 
Master John,” replied the 
corporal, a little smile play¬ 
ing about the corners of his 
wade, good-humoured mouth. 
“ But I wish this mist would clear away, so that we 
could see something. I hear the horse gunners moving off 
already, and we shan’t be long after them.” 

‘A dull rumble of wheels came out of the fog, and they 
could just make out the form of the battery going to the 
front, with the horsemen in their crested helmets and smart 
• yellow-laced jackets filing by, a w’hiff of burning charcoal 
from the fire-buckets, swung beneath each piece, coming 
to their nostrils. 

There had been rain during the past few days, and 
a silver haze spread over the ground, veiling the great 
basin-like valley in which the French army was assembled. 

It was a wide plain, some eight miles broad by ten in 
length, the town of Vittoria standing at the far end of it 
on slightly rising ground, girdled by an old wall; and with 
60,000 men under arms and 152 pieces of cannon, Napoleon's 
brother had determined to make a last stand there, in 
defence of his ill-gotten throne. 

As the French armies had retreated before us they 
had carried aw^ay with them the richest spoils of Spain 
—pictures, money, church ornaments—everything they 
could lay their hands on. and huge convoys of these were 
already being despatched towards the Pyrenees, there 
still remaining an enormous accumulation of loaded 
waggons and private carriages filled with treasure, to say 
nothing of the officers’ wives and families and the vast 
legion of camp followers. 

With all this impedimenta cumbering his line of retreat, 
a victory was absolutely essential to King Joseph, and 
his position, protected by the river Zadora, was a strong 
one. Unfortunately for him, his force was spread out 
over too wide a front, and the Marquis of Wellington, 
who had still preserved the order of his own march in 
three columns, decided to attack at three points at 
once. 

To Sir Rowland Hill he entrusted the gorge of the Puebla 


by which the Royal Road from Madrid entered the basin 
and the Zadora river left it. Wellington himself took 
the centre, and gallant old Sir Thomas Graham had the 
left column, with orders to menace the extreme right of 
the enemy. To this column was attached ” C ” Brigade, 
now commanded by General Vandeleur, who had replaced 
Anson. 

The nth Light Dragoons having gone home, it now 
consisted of the 12th and 16th only, and as the new briga¬ 
dier was at headquarters on that day, the actual command 
w r as taken by Colonel Ponsonby. 

About eight o'clock in the morning the * order was 
given—” Stand to your horses—mount ! ”—and they 
moved forward to take post on some rising ground on the 
Bilbao road about a league from Vittoria itself. 

Behind them were the snow-capped mountains of 
Biscay ; before them, less than three miles on their right 
front, the tall spires of the town, and as the sun dispersed 
the mist those gay light dragoons had a wonderful pano¬ 
rama of the coming battle, and every glass they possessed 
w'as turned upon it. 

They saw Reille’s blue-coated infantry, about 5.000 
strong, occupying the hills to the left of the road, with 
their reserves in the villages behind them, and little 
sparkling points of light revealed six cavalry squadrons. 

Jack had possessed himself of the spy-glass winch the 
French officer had used in the tree-top, and he examined 
the enemy carefully. 

” I've often thought that I should like to meet the 
French Cuirassiers, Joe,” he said, ” and there are some 
over yonder ; have a squint at them.” 

Joe Hatchett focussed the glass on a regiment wearing 
the famous breastplates, then unknowm in our service, 
with long black horse-tails whisking from the brass combs 
of their steel helmets. 

” They’re big fellows,” was his comment, ” but there's 
a trumpeter, in a green coat with yellow braiding across 
the breast of it, that’s just my mark. Still, they'll never 
send us against heavy cavalry.” 

He suddenly shifted the telescope away to the extreme 
right of our line, attracted by a sharp crackle of rifle fire. 

” We’ve started.” he said. 

It w'as Sir Rowland Hill’s troops advancing to force 
the gorge of the Puebla, through which the Royal Road 
entered the basin. He could only see the pufis of smoke 
like little tufts of cotton wool, but there was gory work 
beginning there. 

With irresistible valour the 71st Highland Light 
Infantry had attacked the steep cliffs, leci by Colonel 
Cadogan, supported by a light battalion and a brigade of 
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Spaniards. The sun shone brightly on their fixed bayonets 
as they advanced, loaded with their heavy packs, the 
black cartouche pouches clattering behind them as they 
climbed, and there were terrible gaps when they called 
the roll of the 71st, their colonel being among the slain. 

Knowing the importance of the position, the enemy 
put up a desperate defence, and even after we had carried 
it they attacked again and again. General Gazan sending 
Villatte's Division to try and recover the gorge. 

Gradually the sound of fighting rolled nearer and 


Reining up in rear of the village of Gamarra Mayor, 
they watched the 5th Division advance, the 2nd Brigade 
leading in echelon of regiments from the left. The 59th 
and 47th, which were the leading battalions, hesitated 
a moment, not understanding the orders, when Colonel 
Brooke of the “ King's Own" cried : " Come on. Grenadiers 
of the 4th ! " and with a low glad shout his men doubled 
past the others and stormed in among the white houses, 
bayonetting as they went. 

In vain Reille’s blue-coats attempted to stem the rush, 
fighting desperately at the street corners and firing 
their muskets point-blank at the intruders. There w'as a 
hoarse roar of musketry and a great rattle of drums, 
with a vision of silk colours every now and then through 

the powder smoke, but in 
a very short time the 
“ King's Own" were in 
possession, in spite of 
heavy losses, taking 2,000 
prisoners and three guns 
in the village. 

" Hullo ! " 'cried Jack, 
looking over Hs 
right shoulder, 
as the bugles 
rang out. 
" There goes the 
1st Division into 


I 

figure lay, feebly trying to keep oft a 


M With hit back 
propped against a 
sapling, a prostrate 
man in a big sombrero hat." (See page 503.) 


nearer, as Hill’s left took up’ the battle and carried 
Sabijana at the point of the bayonet.- 

Wellington himself advanced w r ith the 4th and Light 
Divisions, at the same time moving his heavy cavalry 
forward and the Hussar Brigade with D'Urban’s Portu¬ 
guese cavalry, and attacked in his turn. 

But Joe had no time to watch the red-coated columns 
pouring across the river, for now Sir Thomas Graham’s 
infantry was hotly engaged in its successful attempt to 
bar the Bayonne road to the enemy, and handing the 
glass back to Jack, he took his place in the ranks. 

The 5th Division and Pack’s Portuguese infantry went 
gamely forward, a squadron of the yellow-breasted 12th 
following them, and as the enemy’s cavalry appeared to 
be making a demonstration after tha red-coats had captured 
the hills, Jack's squadron was ordered forward, and for 
three miles they advanced at the trot, in places through 
fields of waving corn. 


action ! How magnificently those Coldstreamers march, 
and the 3rd Foot Guards with them, and those little 
riflemen ! They must be that company of the 60th we 
bivouacked next to." 

“ And those other fellows in the dark uniforms," said 
Joe, " who are they now ? " 

" Those are the rifle battalions of the King's German 
Legion," said Troop-Sergeant-Major Brown. " The only 
thing I have against them is their nationality, but when 
the son of man goes forth to war, one must not be too 
particular, especially if he happens to be on our side. 
Still, I wish they wouldn’t give all the honours to the 
infantry." he adde 1 in a regretful tone, " I’m just dying 
for an opportunity to smite somebody hip and thigh." 

Norman Ramsay's horse artillery troop unlimbered 
and opened fire on Abechuco village as Bradford’s dark- 
blue Portuguese Brigade moved up the road in support 
of the 1st Division, whose light battalions dashed forward 
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with their bayonets at the charge, hurled the French from 
the bridge that crossed the Zadora there, and did not 
rally until they had captured a howitzer and three guns. 

The carrying of those two villages not only opened a 
way for us to pass the Zadora, but closed the Bayonne 
road effectually to the French, and already a backward 
movement was visible among the massed troops on the 
undulating plain. Staff officers were seen galloping about 
in all directions, and the drivers of the loaded fourgons, 
that had lingered too long in the streets of Vittoria, lashed 
up their teams and streamed away towards the Pampe- 
luna road, which was now the only one open to the 
enemy. 

“ Why don't we move—why don't we move ? ” growled 
the troop-sergeant-major. “Look at the 15th yonder! 
They'll burn their fingers sure as eggs." 

He pointed to two squadrons of hussars wheeling past 
in the distance, in a cloud of dust, against a strong mass 
of the enemy’s cavalry, supported by two squadrons of our 
blue and white 18th. 

For a* moment the light-brown busbies of the leading 
files were swallowed up in a forest of flashing sword blades, 
but as the troop-sergeant-major had prophesied, the 
attempt was futile against a solid body of 2,000 mounted 
men, and the 15th were badly mauled. 

" Never mind, sergeant-major,” laughed Jack suddenly. 
"It's our turn now,” and, an aide-de-camp from the General 
reined up in front of Vandeleur's Brigade. 

“ You see that wood yonder on the Pampeluna road ? ” 
he cried ; “ get over the bridge as fast as you can, and cut 
into those fellows who are making for it! ” 

In a moment the two squadrons were in motion, and 
Jack.looked at Joe. 

“ Didn't I say something was going to happen ? " he 
said, with a glad smile. “ I wish our respective parents 
were here to see the old regiment going in ! ” and Joe 
grinned. 

Round the rising ground, across the Gamarra Mayor 
bridge, the squadrons jingled, their scabbards and sabre¬ 
taches flapping against their flanks as they trotted into the 
open country, taking hedge and ditch as they went, and 
following the winding of the raised causeway at some little 
distance from it, until they came to a small stream spanned 
by a narrow plankway. 

Looking back, they saw the brigade clattering up behind 
them, and when they had all filed across the bridge they 
came out on to a wide expanse of uncultivated lapd, with 
six squadrons of French cavalry drawn up waiting for them, 
and another squadron slightly in advance of the rest, all 
picked men and well mounted. 

" Halt! Form line ! ” rang the trumpets, and as the 
16th took the front, with the 12th in support. Colonel Pon- 
sonby rode up and down, crying " Prepare to charge ! " 

Every man let his sabre hang by the Sword lash and 
secured his shako scales under his chin, the squadron com¬ 
manders taking their positions two horse-lengths in advance. 

The Brigade Commissary, Mr. Dallas, who afterwards 
became a clergyman, and who, as a non-combatant, had 
no occasion to be there, took up his post alongside the 
captain, with an officer of the nth Light Dragoons on his 
other side, and then the trumpets sounded “ Trot 1 " and 
the brigade went forward. 

It had not gone very far when the Escadron d'Slite of 
the enemy advanced to meet them, and as our trumpets 
blared out “ Charge ! ” every throat burst into a hearty 
British cheer. 

It was a magnificent sight to see. As Jack bent forward, 
his curved sabre on a level with Kitten's head, he had a 
vision of a wave of roaring men and great black horses 
sweeping to meet them, and singling out an officer, whose 
silver-laced holster-flaps shone in the bright sunlight, he 
rode straight for him, forgetting everything else in the 
world. 

The first few strides of the charge had been knee to knee, 
but now it was sabre and spurs, and with a touch of the 
latter against Kitten's flanks, the mare carried him ahead 
of the line alongside the cuirassier officer. 


He was a very tall man, and there was a blinding flash 
?s his blade met Jack's sabre with a shower of sparks 
and a clash that sent a jar above the lad's elbow. Fortu¬ 
nately, the Frenchman's big black charger rose on its hind 
feet as its master struck, and as he drew his arm back to 
deal a second blow 7 . Kitten reared up also, lashing out with 
her forelegs, the iron shoes ringing on the brightly polished 
cuirass. 

The Frenchman bent over to his off side to avoid her 
hoofs, and, thus delaying his stroke for an instant, gave 
Jack time to thrust under Kitten’s chin and wound him 
in the neck. A red stain welled out over the lilac collar, 
and quick as thought the lad recovered his blade, with a 
drawing cut that severed one of the cuirassier's silver 
epaulettes. 

“ Now I've got you ! ” cried the young sergeant, de¬ 
livering a strong point at the pit of the man's bridle arm, 
and as the captain pulled his swerving horse round with 
a yell of pain he exposed his back to the light dragoon, who 
struck at him him across the cheek, severing the gilt helmet 
scales and leaving him bareheaded. 

" You've had enough to go on with," Jack muttered be¬ 
tween his clenched teeth, and he had a vague recollection 
of whirling his sabre to left and right as the two lines of 
charging horsemen swept by him in a cloud of dust and a 
shower of earth clods that continued to fall like rain about 
him when they had passed. 

He saw Corporal Hatchett pursuing one of the charging 
enemy, who was doing his utmost to escape, and watched 
him overtake the man and hew him out of his saddle. 
At the same time the scarlet facings of the 16th burst into 
view as the Escadron d’ilite passed on to reform, and 
with a yell of “ Follow me, Joe I This way, B troop ! ” 
Jack spurred on for the six cuirassier squadrons drawn up 
in line some distance away. 

He saw, from the numbers on the square-ended valises, 
that their adversaries had belonged to the 13th Cuirassiers, 
the only regiment of those armoured giants left in 
Spain. 

The leading squadron of the 16th went about as the whole 
six of the enemy advanced, but the yellow-breasted 12th, 
eager to be in it, came up behind their comrades, and the 
other squadron joining in, they all went forward in a body 
with very little order. Everyone was shouting at once. 
Yells and cheers and cries of " Go on ! " mingled with the 
thud of the hoofs and the clatter of equipment, while away 
on their right British guns were thundering, and the raised 
causeway was crowded with fugitives. 

The cuirassiers did not wait to receive a second charge, 
but. opening to right and left, went about and cantered 
through a little defile, exposing a square of infantry whose 
presence had not been detected until the pursuers came 
within a few lengths of them. 

The front rank was kneeling, and the others stood with 
ported arms waiting for the word to fire. 

Although Captain Tomkinson and Jack rode along the 
front of the square like a whirlwind, cutting at the fixed 
bayonets, it would have been madness to have flung the 
squadrons at such an obstacle, and as the trumpets sounded 
“ Threes about!—Retire at the gallop 1 " an irregular 
volley burst from the square. 

Jack felt a bullet sing past his ear, and saw Corporal 
Hollinsworth of his troop pitch out of his saddle. 

“ That was a close shave, sir ! " cried Jack, looking round 
over his shoulder as they reined in to reform, but to his 
surprise he saw the French square hurrying away 
through the defile in the wake of the cuirassiers. " Now's 
the time to go in again," but the captain shook his 
head. 

“ No, no, Thoroughgood, not at any rate until we’ve 
got into something like order. Egad, we’re in a pretty 
jumble as it is." 

Jack glanced anxiously about for his corporal, and was 
greatly relieved as Joe rode up to him with a broad grin, 
exhibiting a handsome brass-crested helmet with a white 
horse-tail and scarlet plume, which he carried on his saddle¬ 
bow as a trophy. * 
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” I killed that trumpeter in the green coat,” he said. 
” What a pity all the cavalry isn't up; the French are 
running like hares, and we could bag thousands of them 
if they'd only let us.” 

He had scarcely spoken when a light cavalry trumpet 
sounded the advance again, and they spurred off in pursuit, 


rounding up stragglers at every 
yard ,and only halting as dark¬ 
ness fell. 

As the bright blue of that 
summer's day took on a deeper 
tone, they found themselves 
amidst a -confusion which has 
been often described but which 
still baffles description. Our 
glorious divisions, splendidly 
helped by their brave Portu¬ 
guese allies, had completely 
driven Joseph Bonaparte's army 
from the held, the King him¬ 
self only escaping by the skin 
of his teeth by hastily leaving 
his carriage and jumping on to 
the first available horse, leaving 
everything behind him except 
the clothes he stood in. 

The war-tried veterans who 
had resisted us so long in the 
Peninsula broke their ranks, and 
mingled — horse, foot, and 
dragoons—into a flying mob, 
and the town of Vittoria and 
the whole country round it 
was littered with the enormous 
baggage train and the crowds 
of unhappy fugitives who im¬ 
peded the beaten army and 
,could not get away themselves. 

One howitzer alone the 
French succeeded in carrying 
away with them, leaving 143 
brass guns in our hands, the 
colours of the 100th Regiment 
being captured by the 87th 
Royal Irish, and Marshal 
Jourdan's blue baton falling a 
trophy to the 10th Hussars. 

Plunder was now the order 
of the day, or rather, the 
night, and Sergeant Blood of 
Jack’s troop secured a waggon¬ 
load of dollars, six thousand 
of which he brought to the 
regiment, some infantry plun¬ 
dering the rest. Commissary 
Dallas also made a good haul 
from General Villatte's own 
waggon, which was filled with 
gold doubloons and church plate, next day. 

” Come along with me, Joe,” said Sergeant Thoroughgood, 
as the regiment bivouacked and the roll had been called. 
" I've got permission from the captain to look for Hollins- 
worth and Foxall; I believe I know where they fell. They 
were two of the best in the troop." 


CHAPTER XV. 

COUSIN PBR&VAL. 


A S the two comrades in arms retraced their steps 
through the standing corn on their errand of 
mercy, neither x had any idea of the strange 
adventure £hey were to meet with that night. 

” Where do you expect to find our comrades ? ” said 
Joe, after they had walked about a mile, sometimes stum¬ 
bling over a dead horse, once passing a loaded waggon 
which a party of infantry were ransacking with uproarious 
laughter. 

“ Foxall dropped when the infantry fired, Hollinsworth 
was clutching his horse's mane and bleeding like a pig when 
we cleared the first squadron,” replied Jack. “ Hullo, 


did you hear that ? " and they both stopped as a sharp call 
for help came from the edge of the wood in front of them. 

The voice was English, but tailed off into a jargon which 
neither of them understood, until it was followed by a 
furious oath in Spanish. 

" Some of those rascally camp followers maltreating a 
wounded man,” said Jack, drawing his sabre, and, running 
forward, they found his words were true ; for, with his back 
propped against a sapling, a prostrate figure lay, feebly 
trying to keep off a man in a big sombrero hat, who was 
watching his opportunity to dart in and use his cuchillo, 
which gleamed in the moonlight. 
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** Vamos & los infernos ! " cried Jack, remembering the 
jargon of his old captors, and at the familiar objurgation 
the would-be murderer paused with a grin. 

” Tis only a dying rat of a Portuguese," said the man, 
but Jack cut him short with a prod of his sabre in the 
ribs that made the scoundrel leap back, squealing like a 
Pig- 

“ Get out of it ! " thundered the sergeant sternly, " un¬ 
less you want some more," and the coward took to his heels, 
robbed of his prey. 

"You called in/English, sir," said Jack, approaching, 
seeing in the moonlight that the man they had rescued 
was an officer of the 4th Portuguese Cagadores, or Rifles. 

" Egad, yes, one's mother tongue comes soonest to the 
lips, although I've been learning Portuguese for my sins 
lately. But, Great Heavens ! who are you ? " and the 
wounded officer, supporting himself on his hands, peered 
at his rescuer through his tangled 
blood-matted hair. 

M Sergeant Thoroughgood, at 
your service, sir," replied Jack. 

" Are you badly hurt ? Can we 
do anything for you ? " 

" No, Cousin Jack, I'm afraid 
you’re too late I " was the start¬ 
ling reply. " And yet I would not 
have it otherwise. We Thorough- 
goods can die game, anyway." 

" It’s Sir Percival, Master 
John I " whispered Joe Hatchett, 
as for a moment Jack’s speech 
seemed to freeze on his tongue. 

" Forgive me, Jack, if you can," 
said the baronet. " I / see !—a 
sergeant in the old regiment, and 
all my fault ! " 

** Hush, man alive, this is no 
time to talk of bygones," said his 
cousin with a generous impulse, 
as he drew the peg from his 
wooden canteen. " Put your lips 
to this and tell us where you are 
hurt." 

Sir Percival drank thirstily and closed his eyes ; and 
Joe’s face was very serious as he pointed with a silent finger 
to the sword-cut that parted the other’s forehead, and the 
bayonet hole in the breast of the dark uniform, through 
which the blood was bubbling. 

" Where am I hurt. Jack ? " said Sir Percival, opening 
his eyes again. " Rather ask me where I am not hurt. 
There are six bullets in me, and a rascal of a cuirassier 
gave me this clip over the head, but the bayonet stab is 
the worst of all ; I partly stanched it with my chest-belt 
until that Spaniard tore it away, and I shall be gone 
before morning." 

" Nonsense ! What's the good of talking like that ? ” 
said Jack, looking round and spying a red-tiled roof at the 
edge of a cornfield. " There’s a cottage yonder; we’ll 
carry you there, and stop the blood until we can find a 
surgeon." 

“You're very good, old fellow, but I warn you it's use¬ 
less," said Sir Percival, taking another pull at the canteen. 
“ Still, the Providence I disregarded through life has sent 
you here, and there are things I should like to tell you 
before I die." 

Jack passed his hands beneath his cousin's shoulders, 
motioning Joe to lift his feet, and very slowly, for every 
movement brought forth a groan of pain, they bore the 
unhappy young man to the little building and laid him 
on the table. 

There was a truckle-bed at the other end of the room, 
but it was occupied by the rigid form of a dead man, 
covered over by a white French cavalry cloak. 

" Don't trouble about a surgeon, and don't leave me. 
Jack, I'm going fast," said the sufferer, groping for his 
cousin's hand and holding it, as Joe placed his haversack 
under his head. " I want to speak to you about Hawke, 


Jack, and I must be quick about it. That man was my 
evil genius ; beware of him, and of his son, too." 

“ I think Master Montagu is more likely to beware 
of me," said Jack, with a short laugh. “ But what of the 
lawyer, Percival ? " 

“ Listen," and the dying baronet drank again, this 
time from Joe’s canteen, which, being filled with wine, 
revived him, and his voice grew stronger. 

" I was a fool," he said, " and what is worse, I was a 
wealthy one. Hawke managed my affairs, and as long 
as he supplied me with money I questioned nothing. 
He had only to push a document under my nose 
and I signed it, and all the while he was encouraging me 
in mad extravagance. I know, now that it is too late, 
that I owed my introduction into the wildest set in London 
to Thomas Hawke, and the men he bribed to lure me on. 
that he might rob me of my inheritance." 

Jack nodded, as though the news 
did not surprise him overmuch. 

“ I know not what the things 
were I signed, but I do know' this," 
continued Sir Percival after a 
short pause. " Hawke himself is 
the mysterious * Mr. Dangerficld,' 
who was gradually securing the 
broad acres which should have 
come to your poor father and you. 
Tell the colonel this ; it will not 
be much good, but it is true. 
Hawke and Dangerfield are one 
and the same person. When he 
had got everything, he suddenly 
exploded a mine under my feet, 
and showed me a warrant for 
arrest for debt, telling me there 
was only one thing to be done, 
and that immediate flight. He 
found the money and the post- 
chaise that conveyed me to Dover, 
handing me a sealed packet which 
I was to open when I reached 
Holland. It is in the breast of my 
jacket now, and you will never guess 
what it contained—one line of writing, the words : ‘ A 

fool and his money are soon parted,’ " and the speaker 
closed his eyes again. 

" For myself, it matters not one straw," he continued 
feebly, after a little while. " 'Tis the sight of you. Jack, 
and the thought of them at the Dow r er House in Hawke's 
power. Tell your father that I sought and found a 
soldier’s death, and how bitterly I wish I had taken him 
for my adviser." 

He shivered as though he were cold, and Jack motioned 
with his head to the cloak that covered the stiff figure on 
the truckle-bed. 

Joe stepped across the earthen floor, but as Ihe grasped 
it the cloak was suddenly thrown off and the supposed 
corpse sat up. 

" Ma foi ! wonders will never cease ! " cried a familiar 
voice, as Joe dropped the cloak and seized his sabre. 
“ This is not the moment for violence, corporal ; I have 
listened to a most interesting conversation, and if my old 
acquaintance, Monsieur Jack Thoroughgood, will accord 
me a little patience, it w r ould give me immense pleasure 
to throw some light on these family matters." 

He spoke lightly, but there was a seriousness in his 
face as the Marquis de Savalette approached the table 
with a military salute. 

If Wellington himself had suddenly entered the cottage. 
Jack's surprise could not have been greater, and he stared 
in amazement at his old enemy, who was dressed in the 
uniform of a colonel of the French line, with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour on its square white revers. 

“ I understand your surprise, monsieur," said the 
Marquis, " but to-night I am a soldier like yourself, and 
wearing my proper uniform. Recriminations after, if 
you wdll—pistols or sabres, should it please you—but I 
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Suggest that this unfortunate gentleman here is not very 
long for this world, and I owe you and your distinguished 
family some reparation.'* 

" Ah, De Savalette,” said Sir Percival with a wan 
smile. " The sight of you carries me back to Brooks’s, 
and the night on which I lost fifteen thousand guineas at 
hazard.” 

” 'Tis that very night I would speak of now,” said the 
Marquis, seating himself on the edge of the table with a 
look of commiseration, at the same time laying his 
fingers on the baronet’s pulse. ” Permit me to do the 
talking, my poor fellow ; you will leave this troublesome 
world the happier if you can hear me to the end, and your 
strength is ebbing. After that game you mentioned at 
the Club, we went to your rooms in Albemarle Street, we 
two. Lord Penmon, Captain Wildrake, and Hawke the 
lawyer—am I right ? ” 

Sir Percival nodded. 

“ You were flushed with wine, yet Hawke insisted on a 
bowl of punch, which he mixed himself, and after a few 
glasses of it he apologised to the company for obtruding 
business at such an hour, but there was a most impor¬ 
tant paper to which he required your name and those 
of two witnesses—does my statement agree with your 
recollection ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” said Sir Percival, ” and, intoxicated as I 
was, I can distinctly remember how he covered up the 
paper while you and Penmon witnessed it. The thing 
sticks in my mind.” 

The Frenchman looked at Jack with triumph in his 
eyes. 

” Listen,” he said impressively, bending over the 
sufferer. ” Although the rogue was mighty quick, I saw 
that you had only had the sense or the power, whatever 
you may call it, to scrawl the first letter of your name 
before you sank helpless into a chair, laughing like an 
idiot, not knowing that you had just signed a will, leaving 
Thoroughgood Hall and five thousand acres to a 
certain Mr. Obadiah Dangerfield. Wait one moment,” 
and De Savalctte interrupted Jack. ” You are going to 
ask how I could possibly know all this—I will tell you, 
but first. Sir Percival, swallow a mouthful of this Cognac, 
for the most surprising part of 
it is yet to come,” and he un¬ 
corked a silver-mounted flask. 

A vivid flush' of excitement 
showed itself in the cheeks of 
the wounded man; and as he 
tried to raise himself, the gash 
irvjhis breast opened again, but 
he lay back quietly under the 
restraining hand of the Marquis. 

” There, that's better, mon 
brave*' said De Savalette sooth¬ 
ingly. " My tale is not a long 
one now, and I think you will 
last it out.” 

He looked across the table at 
Jack, an odd smile playing about 
his lips. 

“You regard me as a spy and 
nothing more, sergeant,” he said. 

” Well, you have your Colonel 
Waters and your Grants in the 
British Army, who are brave 
men, yet think it no shame to 
work for the success of their 
cause—why not I in the service 
of my beloved master, the 


Emperor Napoleon ? It was necessary for me to remove 
you on that night during your retreat from Burgos, but I 
had no thought of your being ill-treated. The cleverest 
spy in the world may make mistakes sometimes. That, 
however, is another matter. I have not forgotten the 
hospitality of your father’s house, when I visited England 
to arrange with the lawyer for the escape qf certain of 
our officers. For everyone the E^mperor needed, Hawke 
received a thousand pounds, thus betraying his own 
Government at the same time. Correspondence passed 
between us, and among some documents which he sent 
to me, there came by mistake the identical paper of which 
I have just spoken.” 

All their eyes were riveted on him, and he spoke rapidly 
after a glance at the dying man. 

” I knew it in a moment, and I saw also that the scoun¬ 
drel had forged a very clever imitation of monsieur's 
•signature. That forgery reposes at this moment in a 
secret drawer in my Chateau of Savalette, a league and a 
half from Paris ! On my honour as the commander of 
the 100th Regiment of the Line, on my word as a French 
nobleman, I promise you that it shall be placed in your 
father’s hands.” 

” De Savalette,” gasped Percival Thoroughgood, trying 
in vain to stretch out his fingers, ” enemy though you are, 
I thank you for those words. Jack, boy, tell the colonel— 
the colonel—tell ! ” 

The sentence was never finished, and with a smile on his 
handsome but effeminate face the poor young baronet lay 
dead. 

Jack bent over him, his own lips quivering as he 
closed the pain-drawn lids over the sightless eyes; and 
when he straightened his back with a deep sigh, the Mar¬ 
quis der Savalette was still standing there, his arms folded 
across his chest. 

" Well, Monsieur le Marquis ? ” said Jack. 

” Well, Monsieur Thoroughgood ? ” and the Frenchman 
shrugged his shoulders. “ I am your prisoner ! ” 

Jack looked out through the open door, remembering 
the generous act of the Chef d’escadron Verimonde. 

” You have done me a great service to-night,” he said. 
” Do you care to take your chances ? ” 

“I will take them willingly, 
and a thousand thanks,” said the 
Marquis. ” That paper shall be 
yours if I can manage to get 
through your lines and, as you 
are aware, I am something of an 
adept in such matters. And 
never fear, Hawke cannot harm 
your family without that forged 
will, which you shall assuredly 
have, if Fate is kind to me.” 

In a moment he had passed out 
and was gone, and the two com¬ 
rades stood looking at each 
other, scarcely realising what had 
happened. 

” 'Tis the most extraordinary 
thing ever I heard tell on. Master 
John,” said honest Joe Hatchett, 
breaking the silence and scratch¬ 
ing his red head. '* Now the 
colonel is Sir Peter, and 
Thoroughgood Hall is yours.” 

” Not so fast, Joe,” said Jack, 
with a faint smile. ** * There's 
many a slip 'twixt the cup and 
the lip ! ’ ” 



TIME FLIES—TO HAIRPINS ! 

Father Time ( triumphantly ) : — ‘‘I’d like to meet the fellow ^ho 
could take me by the torcloek now!” 


(To be concluded.) 
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silver, these being used for insects in hot climates, such as India. 
The machine hfcads the pin, cuts it to the required length, and 
points it. It is then either silvered, tinned, gilded or enamelled 
according to the customer’s wishes. These pins are used 
For the proper setting of lepidoptera proper pins should be throughout the world, and by most of the British, Indian, and 
used, these being manufactured expressly for entomological Colonial Museums. Naturally enough, the bigger the insect 
purposes. Such pins may be bought at any naturalist’s shop, to be pinned, the larger pin do you use. From the very large 

and in certain quantities, which are none too great for the Sphingidae or Hawk-moths down to the smallest species, 

ordinary collector. These pins may be obtained direct from each size has its appropriate-sized entomological pin. 
one of the best known makers, namely, Messrs. D. F. Tayler 
& Co., Ltd., of New Hall Works, Birminghaih. From Messrs. 

Tayler I have received a complete range of their entomological 
pins, which is here reproduced in facsimile, for our members' 
guidance. 

These pins are silvered and the prices per ounce are as 
follows : 



ENTOMOLOGICAL PINS. 


16 ii 12 13 5 17 7 8 9 15 10 18 20 

1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 2/- 2/6 3/3 3/3 3/9 3/10 4/6 7/- 9/6 

If gilt or enamelled black the price is one shilling per ounce 
extra. Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 


Out in the country there are few authorities who can tell 
more about wild life than can the average gamekeeper. As a 
rule, he is a walking encyclopsedia on all that relates to pheasants 
and partridges, rabbits, hares, stoats, weasels, jay’s, magpies, 
and all the other creatures with which his work brings him into 

closest contact. From the 


16 are sold in quantities of 
not less than one ounce. No. 
5 not less than half ounce, 
and all other numbers not 
less than quarter ounce. 
Postage, of course, is extra. 

The pin that is marked 
with a x in our illustration 
is one of the makers' well- 
known " Asta " brand, 
which, although not used so 
extensively in England as 
the older range, is favoured 
more on the Continent and 
in America. These long 
pins for high setting are of 
uniform length, about one 



very nature of his calling, he 
must be wide-awake and 
observant, and in all things 
he has the thoughtful method 
that is born of his being 
very much alone. If, as is 
frequently possible, you can 
make friends with a keeper, 
you should be able to pick 
up a good deal of useful 
information, and that in 
a most interesting manner. 

Do not forget, however, 
that, as behoves his business, 
the keeper is commonly 
somewhat shy and chary 
of strangers. For himself, 


and a half inch, but they 

vary in thickness. Of these there are ten different thick¬ 
nesses, numbered respectively 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, o, 00, 000, 
of which the pin, or rather pair of pins, that is shown 
marked with a x is No. 7, and the stoutest of the " Asta " 
series. You will understand that the thinnest of these Con¬ 
tinental pins, No. 000, is of the same length as the thickest of 
them, which is marked x. 


he does not want them 
about him on his coveits. Trespassers and poachers are as 
much his enemies as are the crafty foxes, the cunning jays, the 
rats and the egg-stealing rooks. Human egg-stealers", who come 
to rob the nests of pheasants and partridges, give the game- 
keeper more worry than do actual poachers, which is one reason 
why he is not always anxious to see strangers wandering about 
in the vicinity of his domain. 


These pins are all made on automatic machines from the The gamekeeper is responsible to his employer for the safe- 
wire, and they can be made of any class of wire, such as brass guarding of all the game-birds, and their eggs, that are in his 
or nickel. In some sizes the makers turn out pins of solid charge. Not a few would-be egg-stealers roam abroad in the 
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pretended guise of innocent pickers of wild flowers. And if 
you are informed of the fact that the lordly pheasants are 
nesting just at the same time as primroses are in full bloom, 
you will be able to appreciate something as to the gamekeeper’s 
anxieties. 

As I have hinted, it is all to your advantage to become on 
good terms with a gamekeeper. I know of some of our members 
who greatly enjoy such a companionship. They are lucky fellows, 
for the keeper has a store of knowledge such as is possessed 
by few. Many keepers are our good friends, and many are 
highly intelligent men and keen lovers of animals, who aie only 
too pleased to assist boys in the splendid pursuit of nature 
study. 

The best plan on meeting a keeper, is to diplomatically 
tell him of your membership of our club, showing your Kestrel 
badge, and ask his permission to pick flowers, if you so desire, 
on the borders oi his preseives. Tell him that you have no wish 
to disturb his sitting birds, and take particular note of his 
instructions as to where you may or may not go. If, being 
one of the fortunate ones, you have the luck to “get along 
nicely ” with a gamekeeper, and would like to make him some 
small return for the valuable details as to wild life that he 
imparts, I may tell you that, in my experience, nothing will 
be more welcome to this gentleman of 
the woods than some tobacco. 


^VVl/V 

L. 
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“ POCKET-BOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS 
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THE 4t BOY’S OWN” 
PIGEON LOFT. 


NO. a—THE MAGPIE. 




This is a very good pigeon for any 
hoy who is just taking to the hobby of 
pigeon-keeping. Magpies are hardy, 
and are very easily reared. One valu¬ 
able hint to the magpie owner is that 
he should at first take great care not 
to in any way startle or bother his 
birds. Magpies are of a rather fear¬ 
some, agitated temperament. There¬ 
fore, you should be quiet and gentle 
with them, particularly until they are 
quite used to you. Talk to them when¬ 
ever you are near them, don’t move 
about noisily, handle them very gently. 

The magpie pigeon is, of course, so 
named because its markings resemble 
those of a magpie. The whole body, 
except the head, neck, breast, back, 
saddle, and tail, is white. From the 
colour of the parts just named does 
each particular variety of magpie pigeon 

derive its title, there being, for instance, black, blue, red, 
yellow, dun, silver, and cream magpies. The colours are often 
very beautiful, being rich and even throughout. First-class 
blacks have a brilliant beetle-green lustre on their feathers that 
gives the slim, trim bird a most attractive appearance. For, 
remember that the magpie is a little pigeon, and though it has 
a full, firm chest, its body should be lengthy and slender, 
nowhere thick and cobby, and should taper evenly off towards 
the tail. 

As adopted by the National Magpie Club, the magpie standard 
prescribes that the weight of the bird varies from 8$ toioj ounces; 
height, from sole of foot to top of head, 8 tog^ inches. Length, 
from tip of beak to end of tail, 12$ to 14 inches. Shape should 
be snake-like, with legs well set back to show breast. 

Says the handbook of the Magpie Club : 

“ Carriage is a very important characteristic of the magpie. 
But if the shape be good and true, the proper carriage is almost 
sure to follow. It should be smart, sprightly and, if the term 
may be used, lady-like. The body well poised on the graceful 
and slender limbs, the neck and body forming a continuous 
easy curve—the Hogarth line of beauty. Neck ipust not 
incline backwards. Head and beak carried nearly horizontal. 
Flights and tail neatly folded to complete the pleasing 
picture.*’ 

The head and neck of a magpie should be coloured to a line 
across the lower part of the breast, and the colour must continue 
down the back of the neck to the end of the tail. 

I repeat that the magpie is a good bird for a beginner. I 
would advise him to start with one pair of blacks, and to join 
the National Magpie Club, which, always giving due attention 
to beginners, has thus achieved much good in the pigeon 
world. 



In his capital little manual bearing the above title, Mr. E. F. M. 
Elms prints the following request to his readers: 

I should like to make a very earnest appeal to all lovers 
and students of nature against the all too common evil of taking 
life unnecessarily, and the plundering of birds' nests that stand 
in urgent need of protection. There have been men who have 
killed for the mere lust of killing; some who have created a 
demand for British birds’ skins and clutches of eggs ; and others 
who have supplied this demand relentlessly ; and as the natural 
sequel to such wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter and 
trafficking, we are on the verge of finding several kinds of our 
beautiful birds extinct, and many species, not so long ago common, 
now rare, and increasingly so. It has been proved that some 
kinds will, if protected, take up their abode with us, and upon 
the present generation devolves the happy task of affording 
to their utmost all the necessary facilities a rare bird must 
perforce have nowadays, to enable it to regain or uphold its 
status among our British avifauna.” 

Fortunately, the members of the Field Club need no such 
reminder that they should temper their 
collecting with discretion. They will, 
however, do well to provide themselves 
with a copy of the ” Pocket-book,” 
which, at the price of 2s. 6 d. t is published 
by Ad lard & Son & West Newman, 
Ltd., of 23 Bartholomew Close, London, 
E.C. 1. The book is intended solely 
for the purposes of reference in the 
held, and is of a small size and con¬ 
veniently carried in the pocket. In¬ 
formation is provided about all 
British birds that breed in these 
islands, and also those that are 
regular visitors at one time of the year 
or another. 1 

By way of example, here are the 
particulars given relating to the 
"Redwing.” Migrant; October to April. 
Generally distributed. 

“ Haunts .—Cultivated districts and 
grass-lands ; roosting in woods. 

“Observations .—In appearance a 
Lesser Song Thrush, but differs in 
decided white eye-stripe and chestnut- 
red on flanks. 

** Plumage. —Upper parts olive-brown, 
broad white stripe over eye; under 
parts whitish, streaked with dark 
brown ; under wing-coverts and flanks 
chestnut-red. Bill, dark brown. Legs, 
pale brown. Length, 8£ inches. Female 
less bright than male. Young spotted on upper and under 
parts. 

“ Language. —Song, a pleasing fluty ditty, like ’ trui * repeated 
two or three times, then 4 tri-tri-tri *; seldom heard in England. 
Call-note, ‘ see-you.' Another note like ‘ chack.” 

“Habits. —Gregarious. Flight rapid, much resembling the 
Song Thnish. Usually frequenting Itfie same locality year after 
year. 

“Food. —Insects, snails, worms, various berries. 

“ Nidificaiion. —Breeds in Northern Europe.” 

The birds being scientifically arranged according to order 
and family, this practical guide is a very valuable primer in 
ornithology. 

* • * 


I THE A 1 


AFRICAN BUFFALO. 


In many ways a notable animal is the Cape or African buffalo. 
Amongst other particulars to be noted concerning him is this: 
that, as with the African elephant.it is almost impossible to kill 
him with a shot in front of the head when charging. This is 
owing to the position in which his head is then held. Both the 
African buffalo and elephant may be easily killed by a shot in 
the front of the head when standing at rest. 

Having set down that much concerning Bos cafftr, I will 
call your attention to our picture of a head of one of the species. 
This has been reproduced from a photograph of a very fine head 
that has been set up by Mr. Charles Kirk of 56-58 Great Western 
Road, Glasgow, who is the taxidermist to the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh, the Glasgow, Paisley, Perth, Bute, Wick, 
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and Hunterian Museums, the Bombay Natural History Society, 
etc. The picture well instances the African buffalo's possi¬ 
bilities of becoming an “ ugly customer ” when in a truculent 
mood; and, when wounded, this animal is one of the most 
dangerous of all big game. 

In the Somali language, buffalo is gisi ; and in Swahili it is 
mbogo. By the most famous hunters it is agreed that the 
buffalo is one of the keenest scented of big game. In this 
respect he is exceeded, if at all, only by the elephant. Native 
hunters say that in ability to detect the approach of danger 
upwind, the buffalo is easily first of all animals. Their minds are 
never kept more persistently concentrated upon the task in hand 
than when they are in the bush after buffalo. The natives say : 
M Lion, elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, each can be the worst when 
it likes. But. unlike the lion, the elephant, and the rhino, the 
buffalo never has any dull days.” In other words, as a possible 
foe of the human hunter, the buffalo is always on the alert and 
ready at a moment's notice to become the very incarnation 
of terrible, virile, bovine fury. Every year the list of people 
killed by buffaloes in Africa is a considerable one. 

Like the elephant, the buffalo is under Government protection ; 
but permission is obtainable to shoot one or two. In Zululand. 
some years ago, buffaloes were 
to be met with in troops of from 
twenty to thirty, and sometimes 
numbering from sixty to one 
hundred. Before the ever en¬ 
croaching onward march of man 
they have, however, steadily 
fallen back, and the quest for 
meat and for horns and skins 
as trophies of the chase has sadly 
thinned out the ranks already 
depleted by the deadly tsetse-fly. 

A favourite trick of a wounded 
buffalo is to double back along¬ 
side his own trail, and there 
stand, hidden, waiting to spring 
a sudden attack on the man 
who is tracking him. If unsus¬ 
pected, it seldom fails. 


BIRD SUPERSTITIONS. 




One of the first things I learnt 

concerning Nature was that to kill a robin was the essence 
of wickedness, and I suppose there arc few people alive now 
who have not been similarly instiucted in their tender years. 
Even the nest of this bird is comparatively safe, which is a great 
deal more than can be said for our other common birds. Some 
country folks hold that the penalty for harming the robin is a 
broken limb ; for what reason this idea is entertained it is 
difficult to conjecture. Indeed, why is the robin held in such 
esteem ? Is it because 

The Robin and the Wren 
Are God’s Cock and Hen. 

But this cannot well be the answer to the riddle, for the wren is 
not so protected. Long ago, on St. Stephen’s day, wrens were 
hunted, and when one was caught it was carried round the town 
and buried in the churchyard ! Manx fishermen used to try 
and obtain one of its feathers, as it was said that a feather taken 
from a wren so caught was proof positive against shipw reck. 

Many of the superstitions surrounding birds state that if 
birds are seen in peculiar positions,* in peculiar or particular 
numbers, and so on, some evil must be expected. That bird 
of ill omen, the raven, is said to herald death if seen twice in 
one day, and if a crow flies over a house and croaks three times, 
it is held to prognosticate the death of one of the inhabitants. 
It is unlucky first to see one magpie, then two or three together. 
Concerning the magpie an old Scottish rhyme says : 

One's sorrow, two's mirth, 

Three’s a wedding, four’s a dearth, 

and so on. 

Many people absolutely refuse to have peacock's feathers 
in a house, as it is said to be most unlucky if one is found there. 
Even our domestic cocks and hens are not immune from these 
imputations. Death was foreboded by the crowing of a hen, 
and in Persia the cock might only crow at certain hours. Any 
poor misguided bird who forgot himself and crowed at a for¬ 


bidden time was promptly put to death. The owl, of course,, 
has been held a bird of evil omen from very remote ages. We 
learn from Josephus that Herod’s horrible death, -was heralded 
by the appearance of an oud, then universally recognised as an 
omen of Doom. 

There are few of our birds who are not touched in some way 
by some superstition. Even the pigeon, peaceful bird, is an 
offender if it happens to be white and settles on a chimney ! 
Who started these old beliefs and legends we do not know, 
nor do we know their dates, but they have persisted for many 
ages, and are likely to persist for ages still to come. 


WHAT TO DO ; JUNE 

I.—Our lepidopterists should go caterpillar hunting, 
which is the finest way, by yourself rearing the perfect 
insects, of obtaining a collection of butterflies and 
moths. The best plants, trees, and shrubs to search 
are poplar, birch, stinging-nettle, elm, hawthorn. 

ash, alder, thistles, buck¬ 
thorn, oak, privet, apple, 
dog-rose, clover, charlock, 
ivy, bedstraw, raspberry, 
bird's foot trefoil. What¬ 
ever the food plant, you 
must ensure having a plenti 
ful supply of it to last your 
caterpillars as food until 
they change to the chrysalis 
state. ” Beating ” is a 
quick method of caterpillar 
collecting, the larvae, by 
vigorous taps of a stout 
stick upon their residential 
branch, being caused to fall 
into an up turned umbrella 
placed ready upon the 
ground below. 

II.—The days are now- 
long, and as much as possible 
should you vary the venue of youf rambles. By tram 
and 'bus, as well as by train, not to mention on foot and 
per cycle, you can readily seek country of all sorts. 
Do not forget downland country. Visit marshes. 
Fields and meadows may suitably take up much 
of your time, but remember that the woods teem with 
animal life; there, indeed, and in copses and planta¬ 
tions, it is concentrated. And there are the heaths. 
Each of these offers features of its own ; now is the 
best time to investigate them. Note all the differences 
that exist in places out in the full sunshine and those 
enveloped in shade. Vary your excursions as much 
as possible, grassland and wooded country, clay soil 
and gravel, valley and hill, seaside and inland, where 
there is plenty of water and places where there is 
practically none. 

III.—Haunt the hedge-rows, for, as we may say, they 
are the jungles of our fields, crowded, interlaced with 
plant life, and housing and hiding more living things 
than does the open meadow. Take a strip of hedge¬ 
row three yards wide, and identify all you find there, 
maybe beasts and birds, certainly plants and insects. 
Common are chick weed, beaked parsley, white and 
black bryony, goosegrass, stinging-nettle, dog-rose, 
stitchwort, hop, convolvulus, ivy, wild clematis. 
If the ditch be dry crouch down in it, and in utter 
silence you may see many things. Walking warily 
in the ditch, you not only ” put up ” creatures that 
may there be hiding, but you come more unsuspectedly 
upon others that are in the hedge above you. 


Head of African Buffalo. 
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B.O.F.G PRIZE AWARDS. 


Evidence that the Field Club has taken a strong hold upon 
"the affections of ” B.O.P.” readers is overwhelming. *Each 
month sees additions to our rapidly growing membership, 
while fresh rambling clubs are started all over the country. In 
the competitions a high standard of excellence is always main¬ 
tained and the task of awarding the prizes becomes less and less 
easy. The entries for February were capital in both sections. 
Special mention must be made of the pen-and-ink drawing of 
tits, warblers and wrens, by William H. Fergus (Leith), which 
has won the first prize ; and of the coloured drawing of a great 
tit and two chaffinches sent in by J. M. Brown (Glasgow). The 
Nature Notes submitted showed great variety and a considerable 
amount of personal observation. The Prize Award is as follows :— 
Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note : William Ashley, 58 
Townfield Lane, Barnton, Northwich, Cheshire. Half-Guinea 
Prize for Nature Drawing: William H. Fergus, 15 Smith's 
Place, Leith, Scotland. Extra Prize of Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence: J. M. Brown, 70 Mill brae Road, Langside, Glasgow. 
Extra Prizes of Three-and Sixpenny Books: J. D. Jeremie, 


54 Hauteville, Guernsey, C.I. ; Phyllis Dbucqars, 40 Sea 
Road, Bexhill-on>Sea; D. M. Stamford, Woodcote, Bulwer 
Road, New Barnet, Herts. ; N. Turner, Welbeck, Testwood 
Totton, Southampton. Extra Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny 
Books: H. R. Hathbrbll, 14 Miles Road, Clifton, Bristol; 

J. Brown, Pearcedale, vi 4 Sommerville, Victoria, Australia; 
Raymond Hodgson, 14 Victoria Road, Barrow-in-Furness; 
H. Rissik, 3 Viewfield Place, Stirling ; Eric Deuchars, 40 
Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea ; V. Barry, 26 Little Heath, Old 
Charlton, S.E. 7. Specially Commended: Lloyd Woodhouse, 
Cwmyglo ; L. R. Hodge, Tottenham ; J. H. Raven Ratcliff, 
Thaxted ; P. C. Blount, Johannesburg; H. F. Curry, Kirby 
Fields ; Doris M. Hammond, Grimsby ; E. T. May, Watford ; 

K. Merryman, New Malden ; Edward Baird, Montrose ; Bridget 
W. Barrett, Fulham, SAV; G. R. Spurred, Enfield Chase; 

C. Wright, St. Mary Cray; Dorothy R. Archer, Liverpool; 

D. Pethybridge, Newton Abbot; V. Atkinson, Tamworth; 
Kenneth Stabler, Winscombe ; W. G. B. Slegg, E. Dereham ; 
J. E. Cawdell, Bury St. Edmunds ; A. Cracknell, London, W. ; 

D. Marshall, Taunton ; S. Cholerton, Hereford ; Mary Flynn, 
Glengarift, co. Cork; Fred Smith, Hokianga, New Zealand ; 
Stanley Green, Addlcstone ; John MacDonald, Campbelltown ; 

E. C. Batemann, Malacca, Straits Settlements. 


Queries and Answers. 


■G. A. Knowlsom.—A suitable book on the subject is “Practical Taxidermy," 
bjf Montagu Brown, F.Z.S., published at the “ Bazaar" Office, Bream’s Build¬ 
ings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, price 7s. 6 d. There are some exceedingly good and 
useful chapters on the same topic in “The Sportsman’s Handbook,” price 
3s. 6 d., published by Rowland Ward, I.td., 167 Piccadilly, W. 1. Of course, 
an actual lesson given by one who is an expert taxidermist greatly expedites 
the process of learning. 

Lspidop. —(1) Write to L. W. Newman, Bexley, Rent, for his prize list of British 
larvse and pupae. For foreign ditto apply to Kmest Swinhoe, 4 Gunterstone 
Road, West Kensington, W. 14. (2) You can get a copy of ‘‘The Zoologist," 

price is., from Adlard & Co., 23 Bartholomew Close, E.C. 1. (3) As regards 

a book on the British lepidoptera, I would strongly advise you to get 
South's “Butterflies of the British Isles" (1 vol.), and “ Moths of the British 
Isles" (2 vols.). The price of these books is 8s. 6 d. per volume, and they are 

B ublished by F. Warne & Co., 15 Bedford Street, Strahd, W.C. 2. You can, 
you wish, purchase them one volume at a time, and there is nothing better 
of the kind. In addition to other illustrations in plenty, each insect (and 
often several varieties of it) is shown in colours, which is a far better method 
than to depend upon uncolourcd photographs. 

•• Mott and Jeff." —The “ best way of sending live birds and animals by rail, how 
to pack them, and feed them in transit," is too big a subject to be here explained 
in the necessary detail. Common sense must be a guide in the matter. Often 
such operations ate conducted through a dealer in live stock. Packages should 
always be conspicuously labelled, showing that they contain live animals, which 
latter should be provided with food and water for the journey. Precautions 
must be taken to ensure that the water is not spilled. 

Pwlat.—M any of the variety stamp packets sold by the best dealers are capital 
value for money. On an average you get about 100 varieties in a seven penny 

f acket, 500 for four shillings, and 1000 for half a guinea. Be careful to 
uv only packets that are guaranteed to contain no reprints, fiscals, or cut 
postcards. J 


R. Entwistlb. — h) As to the system of lettering the Early English stamps, you 
will And that you are well repaid for trouble taken in going into that matter. 
A good book to read is “ The Stamp Collector,”*by Stanley C. Johnson, M.A., 
price 6 j. net, published by Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 3 York Street, St. James’s, 
S.W. 1 ; or, send for a list of the “ Early English" handbooks that are pub¬ 
lished, price a shilling or two each, by F. Hugh Vallancey, 89 Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 4. 1 am presuming that you intend to specialise in Early English issues. 

Otherwise you can, of course, continue your collecting without such particular 
information. (2) A reprint is not a forgery; it is a re-impression taken from 
an original plate that has become obsolete ; in other words, a plate that has 
for some reason or other been condemned and is no longer available for postal 
use. In most instances a reprint dillers somewhat from the original, in colour, 
or shade, paper, watermark, perforations, or some other detail. Generally 
speaking, it is better for the average collector to have nothing to do with re¬ 
prints. (3) The stamps you mention will be looked upon merely in the light 
of philatelic curiosities, because, as you will readily understand, they could 
never be used pr^tally. If, as is unlikely, these Antarctic wastes are ever 
peopled, then with population will come their first issue of actual postage 
stamps. 

Walter Bunting. —Concerning the 1916-17 Bahamas stamps overprinted 
Delivery ® ve P ence * black and orange, the following note is taken from 
Bright's catalogue of “War and Armistice Stamps": “This stamp was used for 
letters from Canada to Canadian troops in the Bahamas. About 800 of these 
•tamps were issued in Ottawa in iqio. Subsequently, in March 1917, a re¬ 
mainder of the 5 d. stamps in stock in the Bahamas were similarly overprinted 
and issued then." 

E. B. Boulter. —Yes, you can quite well keep a pair of guinea-pigs or cavies in a 
rabbit-hutch. You can get a “Nutshell" booklet as to the guinea-pig for 
4 d., post free, from “ Cage Birds ” Office, 154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

i (Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea,* to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

pfATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible lor a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. < 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winniijg Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
" Rambler,” c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List or Prizes for Selection: —Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, pnioting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses. Insect-cases, butter dy¬ 
ne is, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : •* If success¬ 
ful, 1 should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize.” 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

(tinted on blue silk,price $a. post tree. Suitable 
for wearing on the* cap ur sleeve. 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


AN INTERESTING AQUARIUM. 

One of the great drawbacks to many 
aquariums is that it is not always easy 
to observe the movements of the fishes 
amongst the growth of water-weeds. A 
very novel arrangement is shown in the 
sketch, and this plan has the advantage 
that the occupants of the aquarium can 
be watched with the greatest ease. As 
will be seen, over the main body of water 
there is an inverted globe, also filled with 
water, and the fishes seem to take a special 
delight in passing up into this position. 

How is the aquarium fixed up ? The 
idea is easily carried out if a garden bell- 
glass and a fish globe of moderate size are 
secured. The globe should have about 
a sixth of the capacity of the bigger 
receptacle. In the first place, make a 
circle of thick galvanised wire that will 
not rust. This should be of such a size 
that it will pass a few inches inside the 
bell glass and stop in that position. As 
is well known, these bell glasses become 
narrower as one gets downwards, and 
there soon comes a point where the ring 
will not go any farther down. Place 
two cross pieces of straight wire over the 
ring, bending the ends of these down over 
the outside of the circle. You will then 
have a framework that will support the 
globe when it is upside down. 

To fix up the novel aquarium, proceed 
in this manner. See that the wire frame¬ 
work is covered by a few inches of water. 
Then fill the globe to the rim, and 
over its mouth put a piece of cardboard. 
Holding the cardboard in place, invert 
the globe. It is now possible to take one's 
hand away, seeing that the air pressure 
will keep the cardboard in position. 
Next rest the globe (still upside down) 
on the wire frame; and when its mouth 
is completely covered with water, slip the 
cardboard to one side. If no air is ad¬ 
mitted, the water will not come out of the 
globe. It is kept up by the pressure of 
the air on the surface of the water in the 
bell glass. 

The aquarium is now completed, and, 
as has been indicated, it is interesting to 
watch the way in which the fishes find 
their way upwards into the globe. Here 
they stand out with a startling clearness. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* * * 

A DOLL DRESSED WITH A 
GROWING PLANT. 

One of the most quaint things in the 
way of plant decorations that I have 
seen recently is the doll with a living 
dress. The idea really hails from China 
and consists of a little figure clothed 


simply with the greenery of a creeper. 
These novelties are very easy to produce 
and they form fascinating objects for 
placing on the dinner table. 

In the first place it is needful to get a 
pot, or, better still, an ornamental bowl of 
moderate size. Buy one of those cheap 
Japanese dolls, if an old one cannot be 
found in the nursery. Only the head 
and arms will be needed. Now get a 
length of cane about twelve inches in 
measurement, also three or four bits 
of split cane the same length. Push 
the piece of cane down into the soil in 



the centre of the pot and on the top of 
this place the doll's head. By boring 
a little hole in the neck part it is easy to 
fix the head in position. Now put the 
split canes into the soil at some distance 
from the central cane and then lean 
them on to one another so that some¬ 
thing shaped like a tent is formed. The 
top ends of the grouped canes can be tied 
together round the central stick. Finally, 
tie the arms outstretched one on either 
side of the upper part of the framework. 

The time has now come for the planting 
of the creeper. A very excellent plant to 
use is the Bead Plant (Nertera) so common 
in greenhouses and room gardens. This * 
is of neat habit and it is evergreen. 
Another useful plant would be the Spider- 
wort (Zebrina) which has such attrac¬ 
tive variegated leaves. Suitable subjects 
would also be Nasturtiums, Canary 
Creeper, Convolvulus—but these plants 


are only annuals and would not 
give such a permanent effect. Whatever 
is selected for the doll’s clothing, it is 
best to put plants into the pot, as in this 
way a much quicker effect is secured 
than where seeds are used. As the shoots 
develop, train them up the framework 
and, in a short while, the tiny lady is 
most perfectly clothed. Any tendency 
on the part of the creeper to grow too 
strongly can be checked by pinching 
out the unwanted shoots. Finally, a 
most charming novelty is produced that 
delights everyone who sees it. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

t 

* * * 

Chameleon. 

( " The Bazaar, Exchange, and Mart " 
has had an interesting series of articles on 
the mongoose, chameleon, American lizard, 
&c., as pets.) 

HAMELEON, where are you to¬ 
day ? 

You bear no grudge, I hope. 
Because, by inadvertence, I 
N Mistook you for the soap. 

I’ve felt along the pantry shelves, 

And underneath the cruet; 

I trust that Cook has not, in haste. 
Mistaken you for suet. 

I wonder if you’re brown to-day, 
Vermilion, pink, or green ; 

Come, be a sport and show yourself. 

Ah 1 There you are. Old Bean ! 

I couldn’t see you sitting there 
Upon the margarine. 

G. A. M. 

* * * 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 
Problem No. 4 . 

BLACK. 



White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 3. 
Position : Black men on 9, 13 ; King 19. 
White men on 11, 18, 22, 27. W r hite to 
move and win. 27—24, 19—28, n—7, 
28—24, 7—-2, 24—19, 2—6, 19—23, 6—1, 
23—14, 1—5. White wins. 
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G. Woodward. —The illustrations to ** The Great Fur Trail ” are 
what are known as wash drawings. They are done in 
Payne’s grey. 

S. J. Levin. —i. The Druce claim to the Dukedom of Portland 
was unsuccessful, as the statements were disproved. 2. The 
cheapest invisible ink is onion juice, which turns yellow 
when it is warmed ; an ounce of vitriol in a pint of soft water 
will, when cold, give you an ink that will turn black when 
warmed, and nitrate of silver will be invisible when dry 
but turn to silver when the paper is afterwards held over 
sulphate of ammonia. 

F. R. Gowlett.—For binding our volumes we supply the cases 
at three shillings and sixpence, post free, and our readers 
get the work done by a local bookseller or bookbinder. 

A. Long.—1. The Royal Marines, as a land force, rank after the 
Royal Berkshire Regiment, the old 49th. The Marine 
Artillery, rank before the Infantry. 2. The Rifle Brigade 
ranks after the Royal Dublin Fusiliers; in fact, it comes 
last, because it was a special corps formed out of the old 
95th, hence its march tune of " I’m ninety-five.” 3. The nth 
Londons are the Finsburys, the 13th are the Kensingtons, the 
16th are the Queen's Westminsters, the 17th are the Poplar 
and Stepneys, the 18th are the London Irish, the 19th are 
the St. Pancras, the 22nd are the Bermondseys, the 23rd 
are the Batterseas. 4. The 28th are the last ; they are 
the Artists’ Rifles. 

R. G. Whitfield.— Master of Arts and Bachelor of Arts are univer¬ 
sity degrees, and to obtain them you must matriculate at 
a university, but this does not necessarily mean that you 
must live in a college after you have matriculated. At 
many of the new universities the students are non-residen- 
tial. Write for particulars to the Registrar, ^University of 
London, South Kensington. 

lfavaL—You have been misinformed in every particular. The 
age for admission as naval cadets is twelve and a half. 
See the “ Quarterly Navy List ” at any public library or write 
for particulars to the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall. 
Cadets join at Osborne, not at Dartmouth, and Whale Island 
is not at all that kind of school. 

A. V. Lander. —The address for both cycles and cars is John 
Marston & Co., Ltd., Sunbeamland, Wolverhampton. 

W. T. Salmon. —Not under fourteen. By the addition of the 
wheel you can make your machine a motor cycle and are 
classified as a driver of such. The attachment is not recom¬ 
mended, and you will do well to give up the idea, as very 
few cycles will stand the strain. 

F. E. Withers.—There are no George the Third pennies of 1773, 
but it may be a token. 

K. V. H. —There is no Royal Agricultural Hall, and no hall or 
society gives half a crown a leaf for four-leaved clover. 
The William the Fourth half-crown is worth a shilling more. 

A Laddie fra’ Banks. —1. The shilling of 1819 is worth fifteen- 
pence. 2. Captain May ne Reid wrote more than twenty books. 
Amongst them were ” The Boy Hunters,” ” The Scalp 
Hunters,” ” The Rifle Rangers,” ” The War Trail,” ” The 
Headless Horseman,” and ” The Giraffe Hunters.” 3. We 
believe that Mr. Edward S. Ellis is still living. 


0 . Ermen— A George the Second sixpence of 1758 in excellent 
preservation is worth two shillings at least. 

F. L. Myers. —The " Battleship” stamps of the United States, of 
which you have heard, are not really postage-stamps. They 
are of attractive design, and it is generally accepted that 
the vessel depicted upon them is the second-class battleship 
" Maine,” which was sunk in Havana on February 15, 1898. 
That catastrophe led to the war with Spain, and it was as 
fiscal stamps issued in connection with taxes levied during 
that war that these " Battleship ” stamps were used. They 
are inscribed as being •• Proprietary ” and " Documentary ” 
stamps, and their values range from |, J, f , jf cent, up to 80 
cents. 

J. Pas kin.—1. You are free to pass wherever the navigation 
extends, but you must not go on private waters without 
permission. All boats, etc. on the Thames, and some other 
rivers, have to be registered. Your best plan would be to 
write for information to the Secretary, Thames Conservancy 
(Port of London), Victoria Embankment, E.C., stating your 
proposed route from the Ouse and asking from whom the 
permits should be obtained. There have been many such 
cruises on our inland waterways. 2. The covering for canoes 
is canvas number one, or crash. The wood is pine, but for 
a boat you should use elm or mahogany for the ribs. 

J. SimDSon.—See any elementary book on electricity, but you 
will not find a Leclanch6 cell satisfactory for lighting pur¬ 
poses. To answer in detail would mean an article ; we have 
had such articles and will return to the subject. 

C. Giff&rd. —We have used a Kodak, but almost any camera at 
the price will do, though cameras are dearer now. 

C. F. Hickford. —A guinea of 1791 is worth twenty-five shillings. 
The others are current and of their face value, except the 
last, which is not a coin, but a token. 

T. G. Gore.— You must get permission from the Post Office before 
you put up a telegraph wire to a place four miles away, and 
nothing should be done until you have got it. 

F. J. Aston. —1. Leclanch6 cells are not used for continuous 
work, but fort elegraphs and bells where they are wanted 
intermittently. 2. They are worth trying. 3. The Heligo¬ 
land unused stamp is probably a German reprint, and really 
of no value. 

J. A. H. —The statue of Liberty was made by the French Govern¬ 
ment for presentation to the United States. The sculptor 
was F. A. Bartholdi, an Alsatian. The statue is two 
hundred feet high, and was placed on Bedloe’s Island, at 
the mouth of New York Harbour, in 1886. 

H. C. —There are electricians in the Royal Navy, and they rise 
to be warrant officers ; they rank with artificer engineers. 
All big merchant ships carry electricians. 

C. C. —The side stroke. See ” Swimming Instruction,” by F. 
Baxter (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., one shilling), which you can 
get through any bookseller. 


Queries for this page must be adiressed Ut the Editor , “ B.O.P.," 4, Bouverib Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked ** Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers 1ciU be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “B.O.P .” going to 
press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over 
some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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Cool and Collected DrvKR :—“Davy 
Jones, I presume? Well, I’ve just dropped 
down to see if your celebrated locker s 
worth salving, old bean !" 


DESPERATE CASE. 






gasped the doctor. "That 
Anything 


PROOF. 


During a football match in the North, a spectator persisted in 
making loud remarks about the conduct of the referee. At last 
the official went up to him and said : 

“ Look here, my man, I’ve been watching you about the last 
fifteen minutes ! ” 

" Ah thowt so," came the scathing reply. “ Ah tljowt so ! 
Ah knew varry weel tha’ wasn’t watching t' game 1 " 

* * * 

LOCATED. 

A schoolmaster recently picked a penny up in the play¬ 
ground. Later, when the scholars had all assembled, he asked : 

’’ Has any boy lost a penny ? ” 

After a short pause, a small boy in the front row held up his 
hand. 

" Please, sir, I did 1 ” he said. 

” Ah, Johnny Smith, and where did you lose it ? " asked the 
master kindly. 

" Please, sir, where you found it ! ” 

* * * 

UP OR DOWN. 

It was in a certain part of our trenches in France that an 
enemy mine was expected to be blown up, and this particular 
part was occupied only by patrols. It was to one of these that 
the officer in charge handed a whistle, saying : “ We expect 
a mine to be exploded any minute, and I want you, when you see 
or feel any signs of it exploding, to blow this whistle ! ’’ 

" Yes," replied Tommy. " But, beg pardon, sir, shall I blow it 
when I’m going up, or coming down ?" 


IN THE SAME LINE. 

One day a young officer on duty in France recognised a 
soldier in charge of some mules as the Greek lecturer of his 
student days before the war. So, to satisfy his curiosity he 
went up to him and asked him about it. 

" See, my man," he said, " weren't you our lecturer in Greek 
at the University ? " 

" No doubt, " replied the other. " And I am still looking 
after mules.” 

* * * 

ANCHORED. 

While an Irish train was passing through a deep cutting, 
the sides of which were covered with thick vegetation, an old 
man leaned out of the window and tried to grip some ferns. A 
moment later the train stopped, and the guard in anger 
shouted : 

" Let go them ferns I Can’t you see you are stopping the 
train ? ” 


" Goodness, I must hurry ! * 
call is from Mrs. Muddleby." 

" What is the trouble ? ” asked his wife, 
especially dangerous ? " 

" I don’t know," panted the physician, dashing for his 
auto, " but she has a book, * What to Do Before the Doctor 
Comes,’ and I must get there before she does it." 


iTHANKFUL. 

A parson was going home one day when he met two children 
of his parish carrying a fine big turkey. He stopped and 
remarked what a fine turkey they had got, and said, ” You 
ought to be thankful for having such a fine turkey to eat! ” 
One of the children then replied: ” We are ! Father said that 
we ought to be thankful to farmer Jones for leaving his poultry 
yard gate open.” 


MUTUAL FRIBNDS 1 

Little Percy was walking to town with his mother. He was 
very silent for some time; but when presently they saw an 
old lady approaching, Percy burst out: 

" Mother, don’t you think that that is a very nice old woman ? 
She always speaks to me when I meet her.” 

" Does she, my dear ? " said his mother, " and what does 
she say ? " 

Percy answered : " Well-er—she mostly says, * Don’t you 

throw stones at my dog any more, you little wretch ! * ” 


“DO YOUR BEST 1 ** 

A little boy kept some bantams, and the small eggs they 
laid disappointed him. In the drawing-room a large ostrich 
egg was kept, and one day it was missing. 

It was hunted for high and low, and at last was found hanging 
by a string in front of the bantams' nest, and on it was written: 

** Keep your eye on this, and do your level best 1 " 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize ol A HAND80ME VCVUME is offered each month for the best 
shoft Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. Hie Editor's decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, 
and mark envelope or postcard “Funny Story Competition.” 


The winner of this month’s prize is R. Rogers. 8 Pickwick 
Terrace, Wainscott, near Rochester, Kent, for the storyette 
entitled * Proof.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Ballanlyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 






















(New Serial Story.) 


The Sheik’s White Slave. 

Being an Account of the Unravelling of the Mysteries of the Temple of 
Djaramos—the City of the Desert. 

By RAYMOND RAIFF. 

[Illustrated by Arthur Twidle.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

HADOUB THE SPEECHLESS. 


f 1 "JROM the moment when, lying 

I I bound hand and foot, face 

J downwards, on the trembling 
H j platform that overhung the 

* f I / Pit of Lions, the idea of con- 

/ J 1 cealing his hatred of his 

ill riilff : A captors and of swearing 

I ,fj 5 allegiance to their Sheik, had 

Ip been suggested to him, Has- 

J san’s mind had been occupied 

/ wholly with schemes for early 

An Arab of the coast, and 
accustomed to live by peaceful means, he had been taught 
to look upon the marauding tribes, by one of which he 
had been captured, as natural enemies. Hardly a family 
existed in Hassan's native parts that could not tell of 
some act of robbery, murder, or rapine from which they 
had suffered, at the hands of these fierce and roving 
tribesmen. 

And so, when in their stronghold they offered him his 
life if he would but swear to serve the Sheik, Hassan, weak 
as he was, had felt positive joy in defying them. 

But to his character, as to that of all his brethren, there 
were two sides ; and the man, whose heart was still stead¬ 
fastly staunch to his principles, could, when it served his 
purpose, bow diplomatically to the exigencies of the moment. 
VOL. xlii. part 9 


Hassan had nothing to gain by a speedy and certain death. 
If he lived he might in time contrive the escape not only 
of himself, but of the White Slave as well. 

So he swore to serve the Sheik, and with contented face 
went about plotting how best to give that great man's 
guards the slip. 

And in the meantime he made himself so pleasant and 
affable, even under the most trying conditions, that his 
custodians, more accustomed to the care of poor broken¬ 
hearted wretches from whom captivity had crushed all but 
the very semblance of life, took quite a liking to him. 

Pending the departure of a caravan, all slaves, whether 
intended to be sent away qr not, were employed in some 
work for the good of the community ; and when Hassan, 
after taking the oath, had been duly provided with a 
costume consisting of a waist-cloth and a pair of heavy iron 
fetters, he was asked what trade he had followed, in order 
that he might again be put to it. 

And the court rang with laughter as artfully he replied : 
“ I am a fisherman." 

Opportunity for his employment in that capacity not 
occurring in the midst of the sandy desert, Hassan’s ques¬ 
tioners took upon themselves the task of allotting a voca¬ 
tion to him ; and, provided with coarse sandals for passing 
over the rough ground, he was promptly set to work carry¬ 
ing stone and cement, shovelling sand, and fetching water, 
necessary to the process of repairing the city walls. 
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No arrangement could have better suited Hassan's 
purpose. 

Out in the open air the slaves were allowed to talk while 
they toiled ; and, finding him such a pleasant fellow, the 
guards often chatted freely with Hassan, who, by judicious 
“ pumping,” soon found out all that they themselves knew 
concerning the City of Djaramos and the Sheik's White 
Sl$ve who was shortly to attempt the exploration of its 
sacred Temple. 

One day, when fetching slabs of stone from the ruins, 
outside the walls, Hassan luckily chanced upon a number 
of pieces of ancient money that lay hidden under one of the 
fragments he overturned. 

Instead of keeping his find to himself, he at once very 
magnanimously informed his guards of it, and rose still 
higher in their estimation when he divided the treasure 
equally with them. 

“ You are an honest 
fellow,” said the chief of 
the guard. ” Don’t forget 
us if you find any more; 
and to reward you for 
your fidelity, your fetters 
shall be removed.” 

So Hassan's chains were 
struck off, and he was 
able once more to get 
about w’ith ease. The 
guards knew that no 
Arab who was familiar 
with the dangers of the 
desert, would be likely, 
on foot and almost naked, 
to expose himself to its 
perils. 

But the notions of 
escape that were ever 
present in Hassan’s re¬ 
sourceful brain, gave no 
thought to the desert as 
a place of refuge. 

The news of the imminent adjournment to be made by 
the Great Sheik to Djaramos, where the White Slave was 
to undertake an attempt to enter the Temple, was in every¬ 
body's mouth; and, without exciting the slightest sus¬ 
picion, Hassan was able to glean every information that he 
desired upon this topic, of which all were delighted to speak. 

An attractive halo of mystery and weirdness hung about 
the subject that rendered it peculiarly fascinating to 
the Arab mind ; and so, in a short space of time, Hassan 
knew not only the history and location of the Temple, but 
also every little detail concerning it, which, though trivial 
of itself, was rendered important by its relation to the 
project that he intended to essay. 

For the scheme that Hassan had devised was this. The 
Temple, he knew, was a refuge where, even if liable to its 
own peculiar perils, whatever they might be, he would yet 
be safe from recapture by his Arab foes. Tom, he under¬ 
stood, was to enter it alone. He would endeavour to make 
his escape about the same time, and share the adventures 
and the fate of the white'youth whose uncle had been his 
master. 

And already the dim foresh idowing of the rddiments 
of a plan was arranged in his head. Then, returning one 
day from the wastes of fallen stone outside the city walls, 
he, on espying Tom taking his midday walk, had managed, 
by means of a well-executed trick, to attract his attention 
and to indulge in that short and hurried conversation 
with him. 

But, anxious as Hassan was to repeat the operation next 
day, something happened in the meantime that quite 
prevented his so doing. 

Rising betimes in the morning, the captive discovered 
that the guards, who as a rule were first on foot, ready to 
conduct the prisoners to the place of daily toil, instead of 
being prepared to start were grouped in a little crowd 
outside the door, in every variety of costume except full 


dress, eagerly discussing some engrossing item of recent 
intelligence. 

“Hullo!” said Hassan coolly, sauntering out, for he 
was allowed to take many more liberties than the others; 
“ good news, or bad ? Has the Sheik ordered that I am 
to be released and appointed as your officer ? ” 

The soldiers laughed at his audacity. 

“ No, it's good news, not bad,” said one of the men. 
“ Anyway, good for some of us.” 

“ Well, if it’s good, at least give me a smell of it.” 

“It is of no concern to you. Only that the advance 
guard of the Sheik starts for Djaramos to-night, and lots 
are to be drawn midday to-day to decide who shall 
form it. There are ten of us here, and two will get a little 
holiday.” ' x v 

So eager were these Arab warriprs for any expedition that 

afforded them escape from 
the hum-drum life of the 
city that, whenever men 
were required for an escort 
or raid, lots had to be 
drawn to arrange as to 
who should go. Had it 
been left to those who 
volunteered, not a guard 
would have remained 
within the w'alls. 

And so interested were 
these men in the coming 
excursion that. the 
prisoners’ morning meal 
was that day almost 
overlooked. None of them 
were marched out to their 
accustomed toil. As no 
one knew' upon whom the 
lot w T ould fall, every man 
of the guard now set to 
w'ork with a will, grooming 
his horse, cleaning up his 
trappings, and putting tys 
arms in order. Each must be ready in case chance 
luckily favoured him. 

Midday came, and with it arrived a fussy officer of the 
guard, carrying on his arm a square bag of hide. 

In the courtyard, outside the stone shed in which the 
slaves w T ere hpused, this officer at once marshalled all the 
men. 

“ How many in the guard ? ” he demanded. 

“ Ten, sire,” came the answer. 

The officer, who w^as clad in the same uniform as the 
others, save that his turban was not red but white, and his 
sandals green instead of orange, took from his capacious 
pocket a handful of plain, white strips of w r ood, and 
counted eight of them into his bag. To these he added* 
from another pocket, two black pieces of the same shape 
and size. 

“ There are ten pieces. The men who draw the black 
will start, to-night, w r ith the advance guard for Djaramos.” 

And giving the bag a vigorous shake-up, the officer offered 
it in turn, mouth open, to each. 

Whereupon ensued a most animated diving of browm 
hands into its hidden depths, followed by a generous 
selection of forcible oaths and curses as white pieces came 
out and were promptly flung in rage anywhere about the 
yard, and a shout of delight from the fortunate possessor 
of one of the lucky black strips. 

The second man wffio drew one of the s^ble billets gave 
no sign of joy save a very palpable grin ; for, as Hassan 
knew r , tliis man, “ Hadoub the Speechless,” was dumb. 

“ Those who have drawn the black will 'keep them, as 
proof of their being those elected to go. They wall muster 
in the slave-market square at the hour of evening guard. 
Be ready ! Be punctual! Long life to the Great Sheik 
Rab-el-Kander ! ” 

So saying, the officer smartly rolled up his bag, w heeled 
on the heels of his hook-toed slippers and bustled off. 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

XXV.—Canadian Birch-bark Canoe. 
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Then started, amongst the men, a lively bidding for the 
two pieces of ebony-coloured wood. The-soldiers who had 
drawn the white recklessly made all manner of rash offers 
for these coveted passes, that enabled their bearers to join 
the Sheik’s guard to Djaramos. Not only did they propose 
to pledge their pay for months to come, but added, in 
addition, all kinds of articles of personal possession, as well 
as chances of prospective prize-money. 

But, despite all temptation, the envied owners of the 
black pieces decided to retain them ; and, amidst much 
grumbling and reviling of their luck, the men separated. 

It was now too late to put the slaves to work ; so they 
were allowed to remain in their shed, much to the delight 
of Hassan. For to him had come a sudden inspiration, 
an idea that flashed into his brain and held out to him hope 
of all that his heart desired. 

Hadoub, one of those elected to go, was 
dumb. He Cquld utter no word ; only a 
guttural, meaningless sound ever escaped 
his lips when he wished to attract attention. 

For this reason no one ever spoke to him 
in expectation of other reply than a curt nod 
or mere shake of the 
head. 

Ah ! If only he, 

Hassan, could put 
himself in Hadoub's 
place, he could actually 
proceed with the guard 
to Djaramos with 
every chance of keep¬ 
ing his secret; for no 
one would ask him to 
talk. Another peculi¬ 
arity of Hadoub’s 
would protect his fea¬ 
tures from recognition. 

The manner in which 
Hadoub became de¬ 
prived of the power of 
speech was this. 

Many years before, 
for an act of treachery 
to his tribe, his tongue 
had been cut out. 

Death had been the 
sentence that was 
passed upon him; but, 
in consideration of his 
volunteering to dis¬ 
guise himself and pro¬ 
ceed to the encamp¬ 
ment of a neighbouring community, and slay their sheik as he 
slept, the punishment had been mitigated to that mentioned. 

And, as the fine sand of the desert, passing down his 
nostrils, got into his mouth and set up an irritation in the 
stump of a tongue that was left to him, Hadoub invariably 
rode with a kind of linen veil over his mouth and nose, 
that reached almost up to his eyes, like those forming a 
conspicuous part of the outdoor costume of the women. 

These facts came very forcibly home to Hassan as he sat 
alone in the sunny courtyard after the excitement of the 
drawing of lots was over. 

He had not seen Tom that day and was, therefore, 
ignorant of the time when he was to start; but he knew that, 
anyway, it could not be so very long after the despatching 
of the advance guard, and that, if he desired to make an 
effort to enter the Temple of Djaramos with him, the attempt 
to reach that coveted spot must not be delayed. 

As he watched Hadoub, too, the thought struck Hassan 
that they were of about the same height and build. 

“ I will risk it," said he to himself. " It is to-night or 
never." 

And it really did seem as if the endeavour must be made 
that evening or abandoned for some time, for when the 
soldier brought in their last meal— 

" Lazy days in store for you slaves," said he. 


" How so ? " was asked. 

" No outdoor work while the guards are so few." 

That decided Hassan. In order to gain time to think he 
tpok as long over his supper as possible ; and then, saying 
that he felt very drowsy, he at once sought the pile of 
straw that served him as a bed, just under the window-like 
aperture in the wall. 

One by one his comrades, too, lay down around him, 
chatting for some time and then gradually becoming quiet, 
tor a while an occasional rustling of straw proclaimed that 
one or another still stirred ; then all was silent. 

Outside, across the courtyard, Hassan could hear the 
stamping of the horses of the two guards, who were soon 
to start. 

He looked up at the moon. The hour for changing the 
guard, somewhere about ten 
o’clock, must be near at hand. 
He listened. Were the others 

asleep ? 

“It is hot," he grumbled 
aloud, as if speaking 
in his slumbers, feut 
no one moved or 
answered. Then he 
raised himself to the 
level of the sill and 
listened again. No 
sound from within. 

Below, the low 
stone building threw 
a dark shadow upon 
the rough paving of 
the court. Shoes in 
hand, Hassan poised 
himself a moment in 
t he window, and then 
dropped noiselessly to 
the ground. 

At that moment 
the other man who 
was to go with the 
guard led out his 
horse into the yard. 

" You will follow 
soon, Hadoub ? " 
Hadoub, standing 
in the doorway of the 
stable, nodded ; then 
pointed to his waist. 

" I understand," 
said the first guard 
as he mounted. 
" Nourbah has your waist-belt. He comes to relieve the 
guard, and you wait for it. Lose no time after or you will 
be late." And he rode calmly away, never noticing Hassan 
crouching in the shadow against the wall. 

Hardly had he departed, when a clattering and mutter¬ 
ing at the entrance of the yard told that the guard was 
beirtg relieved ; and Hassan shrunk still lower as Hadoub 
hurried out to the gate. 

Without having any settled plan of action clearly 
arranged, but, knowing that if he did not act at once his 
chance would be for ever gone, Hassan rose up, and, as soon 
as the dumb guard had reached the gate, darted across the 
yard to the stable opposite. 

Inside stood a fidgeting horse, saddled and bridled ready 
to start. Close by lay Hadoub’s turban of blood-red, his 
jacket of green, and the welcome veil of white that he wore 
hung over his face. And, resting upon the veil, was the 
talisman of black wood, that proved the bearer to have been 
appointed to a place in the outgoing advance guard. 

In a second, Hassan popped on the turban, donned the 
green jacket, secured the wooden ticket, and was about 
to put on the veil, when a footstep sounded on the stones 
without, and Hadoub, buckling on a belt into which was 
thrust an enormous scimitar, stepped into the doorway. 

Seeing a man, whom, in the uncertain light, he at first 
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took to be one of the guards, standing beside his horse, 
Hadoub was puzzled. Hassan stood stock-still. 

Then the eye of the dumb guard fell upon the w&ist-cloth 
of coarse, white material and the rough shoes that were 
essentially the garb of a slave who worked amongst the 
stones. At the same moment, too, he noticed that his 
turban, his jacket, and veil were missing. 

A faint cry of rage came from his tonguelcss throat. 
He drew his huge sword and leaped in upon the straw'. 
Promptly Hassan dodged behind the horse ; and, as he did 
so, saw, lying upon the ground on a tangled heap of fetters, 
an iron ball attached to a heavy chain, such as unruly 
slaves dragged with them fastened to their legs. 

He seized the chain ; and, as the keen blade glistened in 
the air above him, swung the iron globe with all his might. 

Aimed with unerring precision the metal ball crashed full 
upon the bare skull of the guard ; the descending sword 
was released, and, flying across the stable, stuck quivering 
in the wooden manger at the end. With a dull thud, 
Hadoub the Speechless dropped to the ground at his horse's 
feet. 

Quickly Hassan stripped off the remainder of the uniform, 
hurried his own limbs into it, and led out the impatient 
horse. 

Already the guards at the gate were calling, " Hadoub ! 
Hadoub ! Hurry along there. Are you paralysed as well 
as dumb ? " 

Back Hassan darted into the stall ; and, rolling the body 
of the guard to the wall, covered it with an armful of straw. 
Then he caught up the long rifle that he now perceived 
resting against the door-post and hurried out. 

In the moonlight at his feet a white object glistened. It 
w r as one of the pieces of wood thrown away by the dis¬ 
appointed soldiers at the morning's drawing of lots. 

Hassan picked it up ; and then, running into the next 
apartment, seized a small vial of black liquid and a pointed 
stick that there stood upon a shelf, ready for the signing 
of documents relating to official affairs. 

Grasping the two pieces of different coloured wood, the 
bottle, and the stick in one hand, and the rifle and his reins 
in the other, with the great turban on his head and the 
veil over his face, Hassan, assuming as bold an air as he 
could manage to muster, clattered up the courtyard and 
passed out of the gate. 

“ Luck to your star, Hadoub," cried the guard. " Luck ; 
but you’ll be late." Hassan inclined his head to acknow¬ 
ledge the warning; and, turning his horse, galloped off 
smartly down the street. 

He had not gone far, however, before he drew rein ; and, 
as well as he was able on horseback and thus burdened, 
wrote seven words on the tablet of white wood, with the 
pointed stick dipped in the bottle of ink. 

His way to the slave-market necessitated his passing by 
the turning in which, as he well knew, was the wall of Tom's 
prison. Reining up, he drew his horse close to it; and, 
standing upright in his stirrups, managed to attract Tom's 
attention in the manner already narrated. 

The sound of horses' hoofs galloping in the sand soon 
broke on Hassan's ear. Perhaps they were searching for 
him ! Perchance his escape had even thus soon been dis¬ 
covered, and already-! « 

Hassan clapped spurs to his horse, without further 
thought. 

" I'm in for it," he exclaimed to himself. " So here 
goes! " 

A minute afterwards he trotted briskly into the slave- 
market square, where some thirty or forty horsemen were 
already collected. 

" To the Evil One with you, Hadoub ! " cried the officer's 
angry voice. " You are ever late ! Fall in at the rear, 
you dog ! To Djaramos, guards. Long live the Sheik 1 " 

Off started the long cavalcade in the moonlight. 9 

" Safe for the present," whispered Hassan, as he gave a 
sigh of relief and wiped the perspiration from.his brow. 

All night long the guards, riding in a long line, two and 
two, pushed on at an easy pace. 

Extremely talkative and often witty when idling at home. 


on the march they were for the most part silent as mutes ; 
and the procession that passed that night over the sands 
in the direction of the City of the Desert , might have been 
a funeral cortege for all signs of merriment that it fex- 
hibited'. 

Stern experience had taught this lesson to the Arabs. 
Often when marching at night they had been enabled, by 
maintaining this rigid silence, to pass unobserved quite 
close to their enemies. 

When the sun rose a halt was called, and the morning 
meal prepared. Hassan, who was very hungry after his 
long ride, avoided taking off his long veil by passing mouth¬ 
fuls of food up under It; at which operation his comrades 
laughed. 

" Hadoub’s tongue is talking to him, to-day," said they. 

The repast finished, the men lay down upon the sand, 
covered by the long cloaks of greyish brown which they 
carried rolled in front of their huge saddles, *and which, as 
the power of the sun increased, protected them from its 
'burning rays. 

When the time of greatest heat had passed, another 
scanty meal was served out, and preparations commenced 
for a start. 

But before setting out a messenger was despatched 
back along the line of route to carry the news that all 
was well. 

While on a journey the advance guard invariably kept 
up constant communication with the main body behind. 
In times of danger.the men rode in pairs; but when no 
hdstilities were anticipated, single horsemen were em¬ 
ployed. i 

Next day the same proceeding was repeated. 

" You will meet the guard coming to us ere your horse 
has gone far," said the chief of the advance party as the 
second Arab rode off. 

Sure enough, before the march forward had long been 
recommenced, one of the soldiers, looking back, raised a 
cry : " Here he comes 1 " ^ 

All reined up to wait the arrival of the approaching 
horseman, whose rifle barrel and the metal of his accoutre¬ 
ments gleamed in the sunshine, as from the misty distance 
he galloped towards them enveloped in a little cloud of 
dust. 

As he came nearer Hassan's heart beat fast. 

What news did this man bring ? Supposing the bodv 
of the real Hadoub had been discovered, his own life would 
not be worth a moment’s purchase. 

Hassan looked around. The only method of escape would 
be a dash across the plain. His horse was a good one, 
his weight was light. Perhaps he might stand some chance 
*in a race for life across the sands. And the rifle he carried 
would come in handy if a bullet did not lay him low ere he 
could use it. 

Anyway, he resolved to get as much start as possible. 
And so, while the others crowded together to listen to the 
news, Hassan waited, sitting upon his horse, as far away as 
he was able to distinguish the words of the new-comer. 

" Greeting, Mar bazar ! " 

" Greeting, oh Captain of the Guard l " 

"All well?" 

" All well, sire." 

" Any news from Sharafji ? " 

" The great Sheik Rab-el-Kander is on the road, attended 
by our guards, and bringing with him the White Slave." 

" Speed to his horse's hoofs 1 All well in the city ? " 

Hassan, as he heard these words, leaned forward upon the 
neck of his steed. 

" Yes, when we left. But-" 

" What, fighting in the slave-market now that the Sheik 
is away ? " 

" No. Worse than that. When the messenger from 
Sharafji caught us up at daybreak, just before I left, he 
brought word that a slave, committing murder, had escaped 
from the city." 

Hassan glanced around and gathered up the reins in his 
hands. His gun was loaded. He set his foot firmly in 
his stirrups. 
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,. " ^. slave committed murder and escaped ! ” exclaimed 
the officer. Who was he ? Whom did he kill ? ” 

M } know not,'* said the man—and Hassan breathed again. 

The messenger had not tarried to glean more information. 
But by midnight the Sheik should overtake you - and 

details 6 ” 8 * tllat t * me ' he be in possession of all 

'Which means,” said Hassan to himself, V that if I'm 
within reach when the others arrive, the vultures will break 
their fast off my carcase.” 

• Q ll * te ^ s ti r was caused in the company by the impart¬ 
ing of tins news. The escape of a captive from the city 
was an occurrence of great rarity; and, as each man be¬ 
longed to some guard or other that had custody of a body 
of slaves, all were eager to know further particulars. 

Anyway, I don’t envy his lot,” said one. “ Heath in 
the desert if he be not caught, and the Pit of Lions if he is 
brought back again.’’ 

Hassan shuddered, and resolved that, conic 
what might, he would not be retaken alive. 

Death by spear os’sword, by rifle bullet or pistol 
shot, each was preferable a thousand times to 

the horrors of that ghastly pit 
with its maddened inmates who, 
as he seemed now again to behold, 
smeared each other with their 
reeking jaws as 
they circled to 
and fro in their 
impatience, -wait¬ 
ing for the drop¬ 
ping of their prey. 

And, as he rode 
silently along, 

Hassan turned 
over busily in his 
mind all sorts of 
schemes for 
escape, that yet 
each in turn was 
abandoned. For 
the present 
nothing could be 
done. He must 
wait for night to 
come, and, what¬ 
ever expedient he 
adopted, get away 
ere the Sheik and 
his guards 
arrived. 

Towards sun¬ 
down the char¬ 
acter of the desert 
through which 
they were passing 
began to change. 

Here and there, 
half-imbedded in 
the sand, blocks 

and irregular fragments of stone appeared. They were 
approaching the City of the Desert. Soon these remains 
of fallen buildings became more and more frequent: Now 
and again they passed ruins of which often a whole apart¬ 
ment remained intact; and, as they proceeded, the 
obstacles grew so thick in their path that, in the uncertain 
light, the horses slipped and stumbled, till further progress 
was almost impossible. « 

The halt for the night was therefore called ; and, after 
rations had been distributed, each man was allowed to search 
amidst the adjacent ruins for a convenient resting-place for 
himself and his steed. 

” Sleep while you can,” said the chief as he dismissed 
them. “ The Sheik is expected to reach us by midnight, 
and must be received by all.” 

Directly he was free to do so, Hassan, leading his horse, 
made his way to a spot -where the stone remains rose higher 
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Rab-el-Kander reined in his horse. ‘ Your task is to open that door/ said the Sheik.” (See page 520.) 

and clustered more thickly than elsewhere around. From 
one place to another he proceeded, ostensibly picking and 
choosing, till he came to three walls and a roof that were 
still standing on a little eminence ; behind them the white 
scattered ruins, stretched away almost to a tall, pale moun¬ 
tain which, in the glimmering light, showed indistinct and 
mysterious in the distance. 

” The Temple of Djaramos,” said a voice close beside 
him; and to Hassan’s annoyance one of the guards 
came up. “ Looks to be quite near, Hadoub, doesn’t 
it ? ” 

Hassan nodded, hoping devoutly that the man would 
soon move on. 

But the new r -comer had no such intention. 

“ You have chanced upon a cosy spot,” said he, eating 
as he spoke, and passing a piece of bread to his horse as it 
followed him with outstretched head. ” Still, there is air 
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enough in here for two to breathe. Choose your bed and 
I will rest here also." 

Seeing there was no chance of getting rid of him, Hassan 
tied his horse to a fallen pillar outside ; and, passing into 
the darkness of the apartment, went right to the farther 
end, where, through openings in the wall, from which all 
traces of mortar had long since disappeared, glimpses of 
the country outside could be had. 

With his hand Hassan pushed down several of the larger 
stones, creating a gap some two or three feet square ; and 
on the fine dry sand that covered the floor stretched himself 
out full length. 

Half-way along the ruined apartment, the Arab, having 
secured his* steed, also reclined ; and after finishing his 
repast and making a few remarks, to which, of course, he 
got no answer, he dropped off to sleep. 

Complete silence for some hours fell upon the scattered 
camp ; and then from over the desert came the sound of 
a trumpet and the clash of brazen cymbals. 

From amidst the ruins another clarion sounded in reply. 

" The Sheik ! Awake ! Awake ! " 

In an instant, calling to each other from amongst the 
great stones that had given them shelter, the men sprang 
to their feet and hurried to the meeting-place. 

" Hadoub ! Arise ! The Sheik is here ! " shouted 
the friendly Arab who had shared Hassan's chamber, as, 
jumping to his feet, he ran quickly out to release his horse. 

And as, out of the silvery mist that encompassed them, 
the Sheik's party rode slowly to the camp, the advance 
guard formed into line and cried, as they reached down and 
struck their scimitars and spears in chorus upon the stones— 

" Long life to the Sheik ! Long life, and the blood of 
his foes ! " 

Rab-el-Kander—dressed as ever in white, with his golden 
circlet gleaming above his piercing eyes, and mounted on 
an enormous grey Arab steed—halted his men and then 
sent his horse a few paces farther. 

Behind him, Tom Inglis, his face as pale as the fine linen 
of his garments, trembled when the Sheik’s stem tones 
rose amidst the silence of the troops— 

" Officer*>f the Guard ! " 

" Sire," answered the Arab chief as, moving his horse a 
stride forward, he fronted his master and cast his sword 
ringing upon the ground. 

M Does Hadoub the Speechless ride with you ? " 


" Yes, sire." 

"You have seen him ? " 

" With mine own eyes, sire." 

The Sheik rose in his saddle. 

" Deluded man 1 " he hissed at the unfortunate officer. 
" Hadoub is dead ; murdered by the dog of a slave who 
swore allegiance to me, and who has escaped in Hadoub's 
garb. Quick ! Produce to me the impostor." 

Then ensued a tremendous amount of jostling and search¬ 
ing, of scanning one another’s faces, and crying : “ Where 
is he ? " 

Neither Hadoub nor his horse appeared. 

" I know where he is ! " cried the Arab who had shared 
Hassan's bed-chamber. " Follow me ! " 

Leaving their steeds in charge of a few, all the others 
scrambled after this man over the stones ; Tom, in his ex¬ 
citement to witness the fate of his only friend, keeping well 
in the van. - 

" Here it is ! " cried the Arab as he reached the cave-like 
erection, outside which Hassan's horse still stood. " Hush ! 
He is not yet awake." 

" There is an aperture at the other end," said the Sheik, 
as he looked into the room. " Go round and guard it." 

" Hadoub," he cried in speech that rang in that chamber 
of stone. " Hadoub, arise ! " 

No answer. 

The Sheik's brow darkened ; his white moustache stood 
out fiercely from his upper lip ; and the great scar on his 
face showed more plainly in the moonlight. 

In the darkness Tom peered and trembled. The re¬ 
flection of light from the stones outside, coming through 
the opening in the wall, dimly revealed the extended form 
dressed in the uniform of the guards. 

" False dog of a lying slave, your time has come. Officer, 
the bowstring ; and let your youngest horse-cleaner flog 
him to his last gasp. Guards, bring forth the murderous 
hound." 

Into the apartment two men sprang. One, quicker than 
the other, reached the end in advance. 

He stooped, and then, with a cry, reeled back, dropping 
what he had raised. 

The limb of the prostrate figure, released from his grasp, 
fell again like lead. For the arm of the jacket once worn 
by Hadoub the Speechless and by his impersonator, was 
heavy, but with stones and sand. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CITY OF THE DESERT. 


rO with the guard to-night. 
Hassan." Such was the mes¬ 
sage written upon the piece of 
white wood that Tom had 
picked up, just in the nick of 
time, before the janitor posted 
in the corridor outside, enter - 
ing the cell, had seen it. 

Hassan then, somehow or 
other, had escaped ; and pos¬ 
ing in some inexplicable man¬ 
ner known only to himself, 
actually as one of the guards, 
had gone with the soldiers towards Djaramos. 

This was, indeed, good news ; and very thankful Tom 
was that he had been awake to receive it. Had he not 
been listening, Hassan's attempts to arouse him would, 
in all probability, have alarmed the quick-eared sentry, who, 
as it was, had nearly succeeded in wrecking thelvhole plan. 

Very cautiously Tom began to rub the surface of the 
piece of wood upon the floor of his prison ; and, when the 
writing had been entirely effaced, split it with his heel and 
threw the two halves over the wall into the roadway. Then 
he lay down, meaning to try and snatch a few hours' sleep 
before rising-time. 

But, instead of being aroused at a comparatively early 


hour, the sun was high overhead when Jaroh entered his 
cell accompanied by a slave bearing the midday meal and 
'a complete change of clothing. 

" You have rested well," said Jaroh. " Now feed and 
clothe yourself ; for when the heat declines we start." 

Sounds of commotion soon arose from all sides of the 
city ; a babble of tongues and a perpetual running to and 
fro. Everyone who could Walk was turning out of doors 
to see the Sheik start with his White Slave to attempt the 
solving of the mysteries of the Temple of Djaramos. 

It was late in the afternoon when Jaroh returned ; a 
green turban was on his head, and a long cloak of some 
thin green material reaching almost to his heels. 

" It is time to start," said he, holding ajar the great stone 
door. 

Nothing loth, Tom walked out, wondering in his heart 
if he should ever pass in again. Devoutly he hoped not. 

In the Hall of Justice the full strength of the guards was 
mustered, lining the wall on either side in double file, clad 
in the familiar blood-red turbans, green tunics, white 
drawers, and orange-coloured, pointed slippers. 

Following Jaroh, Tom went down the centre and out 
into the roadway beyond, passing the two negro guardians 
with their panther charges in leash. 

In the roadway, right up as far as the City Gate, the 
guards who were to go with the Sheik kept a passage clear, 
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pressing back against the houses the crowds of people, 
dressed in every colour under the sun, and the horses and 
goats and camels that they had with them. 

Motionless upon a great grey Arab sat Rab-el-Kander 
himself, unmoved by the gaze of his people, his features 
still and set as if carved from some variety of dusky marble. 
On either side of him, and mounted upon black horses of 
yet more powerful build, were posted the two giants, clad 
\in mail, who ever attended the Sheik at home and abroad. 
Helmets of solid hide, ornamented in brasswork, came almost 
to their eyes, with ear-pieces reaching nearly to their necks. 
Their coats of bronze mail, made in lozenges of metal linked 
closely together, fell over their saddles and hung down to 
their knees. Enormous spurs were fastened to their 
stirrups. A long dagger rested in a loop on their saddles, 
and in his hand each carried a scimitar of enormous weight. 

Farther up the street 
a crowd of horses and 
camels was waiting, 
laden with water, tents, 


into its mysterious Temple ; but all agreed in anticipating 
that great things of some sort or other would be achieved. 

Rab-el-Kander, as if personally to preclude any chance 
of Tom’s not being to hand when the moment for action 
arrived, kept the boy close to him all the journey. 

Jaroh, too, rode near for the best part of the time, join¬ 
ing now and again in the conversation. 

But a silence fell on all three when, next day, the 
messenger from Sharafji, mounted on an Arab thorough- 



•• As they 
emerged from 
the tunnel a 
wondrous 
sight met 
their eyes.” 
(■Seepage 523.) 


fresh vegetables, fodder, and so forth. They were to follow 
on after the main body; for the Sheik might stay some 
time at Djaramos, and accommodation there, both for man 
and beast, was of the most meagre description. 

When Tom appeared, a white Arab horse was led up, 
on which he was soon mounted ; and, riding immediately 
behind the Sheik and his two guardians, he followed as 
the journey was commenced. 

All down the street, till they had passed from the Gate, 
the shouts of the populace rolled after them ; and, as they 
progressed, the guards fell in behind. 

Once again was Tom out on the desert as in the long, 
weary days when Chifa and Ramad had been hi3 com¬ 
panions, and the fate that was in store for him was even 
more of a mystery than now. * 

Headed by the Sheik himself, the troop pressed along at 
a rapid pace ; and, indeed, during the whole ride little rest 
was given to either men or horses. 

Expectation was plainly written upon Rab-el-Kander’s 
face, and his gaze was ever bent in the direction of the City 
of the Desert. No one knew exactly what was supposed 
to arise from this attempt that was to be made to pierce 


bred and with another horse, which he rode in turn, running 
loose behind, poured into the ear of the Sheik the story bf 
the escape of the slave who had been rescued from the lions, 
after murdering Hadoub the Speechless, stealing his clothes, 
horse, and arms, and hiding his body. 

" Was Hadoub drawn to go with the advance guard ? " 
asked the Sheik. v 

" He was," answered the messenger, bowing low. 

" Then the murderer is with them," said Rab-el-Kander, 
his eyes glittering. " He has taken advantage of their 
departure to flee, in this manner, from the city. Forward 
at topmost speed ! " 

As they neared the end of their journey, Tom could hardly 
sit in his saddle for impatience to ascertain Hassan's fate. 

The Arab was, he knew, no fool, and would no doubt guess 
that, even if, in the ordinary course of events, Hadoub's 
body was not discovered, it was only probable that morning 
would reveal the fact that one of the slaves was missing. 

Nevertheless, Tom could not but feel anxious about him. 
Supposing Hassan did escape, whither was he to flee ? 
The desert offered no shelter ; the ruins of Djaramos pro¬ 
vided no food ; and even if the Temple itself might prove 
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a convenient resting-place, the entrance had been walled 
up by order of the Sheik, directly the reading of the inscrip¬ 
tion upon the lightning-struck obelisk had revealed the fact 
that it was reserved for no native to penetrate. 

HoWever, he could do nothing to aid his Arab friend ; 
and when, arriving at the camp amidst the ruins, the pre¬ 
tended Hadoub failed to turn out with the others, Tom 
felt that there was, indeed, still left some little room for 
hope. 

The words of the Arab, “ I know where he is,’' for a 
moment filled him with fear; but when the guard who, 
at thef Sheik's command, had gone into the sleeping-place 
to bring the false Hadoub forth, uttered the cry of surprise 
that was followed by a shout of “ He has gone ! " Tom, 
under his robe of white, fairly hugged himself for joy. 

A dozen hands tore down the end wall of the apartment. 
The moonlight streamed in ; and a yell of disappointment 
went up as it fell upon the clothes of 
Hadoub surely enough, .but simply 
filled out with sand and stones to the 
semblance of human form. 

" His horse is here 1 He cannot yet 
have travelled far t " ciied the Sheik, 
as savagely he kicked the dummy at 
his feet. “ A mare from the stables 
of Sharafji to him who brings back 
the traitor dead or alive ! " 

Away went the eager guards north, 
east, south, and west, mounted and 
on foot; whilst those who remained 
behind settled down to rest. 

Probably some five and thirty men 
went in pursuit of the fugitive; but 
Tom now felt but little real concern. 

Amidst that wilderness of stone, 

Hassan might well escape undetected; 
and, even if some pursuer chanced 
upon him, it was very evident that 
Hassan, though he had left the rifle 
behind, had taken the dumb guard’s 
scimitar with him. 

Tom's confidence was not mis¬ 
placed. As the night wore on, one 
by one the searchers returned, and 
daylight saw the last of them come 
back. No trace of the runaway had 
been discovered. 

" May the beaks of the vultures 
rend him b^ inches, and the wolves 
gnaw from him the life that the 
desert sand leaves in his accursed carcase ! ” exclaimed 
Rab-el-Kander, as he heard of the failure of the chase 
and spat viciously upon the ground. 

Then the march was continued. 

Two hours passed, mostly spent in carefully picking their 
way over or around the heaps of fallen stone, and the foot 
of the Mountain of the Temple was reached. 

For some time all eyes had been fixed upon it; and 
approaching closer, it was seen to rise like an enormous 
rock from the desert, with a sea of shattered stonework 
strewn wavelike on all sides far around its base. 

The top of the mountain appeared from below to be almost 
flat; and, as Tom had read in the Book of the Priests, far 
up the almost perpendicular cliff there stood revealed the 
square stone door. 

Upon it, inlaid in letters of gold that shone in the sun 
like fire, were the hieroglyphics that read— 

“ The Treasures I guard are to Him who throws Me open.” 

Rab-el-Kander reined in his horse, and watched Tom's 
face, as he stared at this place of mystery. 

“ You see ? " he said. 

" I do," replied Tom. 

" And understand ? " 

" Yes." 

" Your task is to open that door," said the Sheik. 


" When the treasure it guards will be mine," Tom felt 
inclined to retort. 

As if he divined the thought, the Sheik went on—" You 
are the slave of the Sheik Rab-el-Kander. The fruits of 
your labours belong to him. But, complete your task, 
and you shall have £our reward—your liberty, and a share 
of the treasure of the Temple. Fail in your effort, and 
still you shall receive your due. You will be handed to 
the guards, and the choice offered you of decapitation, the^ 
lions, or the bowstring." 

Tom bowed low. “ Thank you," said he in his native 
tongue, which neither the Sheik nor Jaroh understood. 

Preparations were now made for encamping. The heat 
was too intense to allow of the men living in tents, and 
so search was made around for convenient and shady places 
amidst the ruins. 

Out in a clear space of sand which he marked off in a 
peculiar way with stones placed 
here and there, Jaroh proceeded to 
invoke some oracle or other, to 
reveal to him the most suitable time 
for the entry into the Temple to be 
made. 

A goat was killed; a handful of herbs 
was burned; and various strange 
feats of necromancy performed. 

Five men were early told off and 
set to work pulling down the bricks 
and stone work that concealed the 
narrow entrance; and by the time 
that Jaroh had arrived at some con¬ 
clusion as to the proper moment for 
the attempt to be commenced, "the 
slit-like passage was clear. 

" At the hour when the declining 
sun throws the shadow of the obelisk 
as far as the dried-up well, O Sheik, 
is the time for the passing of the 
White Slave into the Temple of 
Djaramos," said Jaroh, when he 
returned from his magic circle. 

Rab-el-Kander inclined his head, 
and looked across the ruins to the 
spot where the tall pillar’s shattered 
top was reared amidst the desolation 
around. He looked back at his 
White Slave sitting near him; and 
then his gaze returned to the mys¬ 
terious mountain on which his 
thoughts ever rested. 

Tom, too, was never weary of watching it. Outwardly, 
save for the narrow cleft-like entrance, and the stone door 
flaunting its proud golden letters high in the air above, 
there was nothing that was mysterious about Mount 
Djaramos. But, after what he had read concerning it, it 
now appeared to him as the abode of all enchantments. 

Tom had, however, not much time left for wondering. 

Late in the afternoon, the priest, who had taken up his 
station at the edge of the ancient well, gave a cry, and 
came rapidly towards the place where Rab-el-Kander was 
seated. 

" It is time," he said, beckoning to them. 

Tom rose and followed. 

Already the sun was sinking across the sandy waste. 
Night would soon be there. 

" Would it not be better to wait till morning ? " Tom 
ventured, by no means relishing the idea of pitch-dark 
exploration. 

" I have tried," answered Jaroh, in a tone of firm con¬ 
viction that rendered further discussion hopeless. " This 
is the appointed hour." 

They were now opposite the entrance to the Temple ; 
a mere tall opening pierced in the rock, some three or four 
feet broad, and perhaps seven feet high. 

Round Tom's neck Jaroh hung a linen bag taken from 
one of the guards, m which was a supply of food. A water- 
gourd was likewise handed to him, and a short, sharp dagger. 



Z be Strong! 

T^O you long for strength P Yet it 
isn’t the strong 

In body who’ve, always, the Spirit of 
song I 


’Tis the half-dumb voice which raises 
a cheer 1 

*Tis the Coward who fights with a deadly 
fear 

And coniuers his dread 1 ’Tis the 
weakly soul 

Who strives and strives ere he reaches 
his goal! 

’Tis the half-blind eyes which straightly 
look 

And con the lessons in pluck’s great 
book I 

Such are the ones who, in many a 
case 

(Seemingly losers in life’s stern race). 

Help to swell that carol of song. 

Which cheers the weak of the world 
along 1 
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a coarse earthenware lamp filled with oil, and a handful of 
the rude matches used at Sharafji. 

The guards, seated on fallen pillars and stones, now rose 
and clustered closely round. In the centre of the crowd 
the Sheik, Jaroh, and Tom stood together. 

" You remember the teaching of the Book of the 
Priests? " asked Jaroh. 

I do," said Tom. 

'* Instruction, so says the Book, will be given, as he 

goes along, to 
him who is to 
master the sec¬ 
rets of the Tem¬ 
ple. Therefore, 
take careful heed 
as you pass.” 

“ And remem¬ 
ber," chimed in 
the grave voice 
of the Sheik, 

" that we await 
your return. My 
guards, from this 
very moment, 
will surround 
the mountain, 
so that escape is 
impossible. If 
the attempt 
takes so long 
that your food is 
exhausted, you 
must return for 
more; but,if you 
so come back, it 
must be with 
some proof of • 
what you have 
achieved.” 

The Arabs, 

their curiosity roused to the highest pitch 
crowded closer about them, their eyes 
upon the Sheik’s White Slave, on whom 
for the last tirpe they might be gazing. 

And so interested were they in the 
movements of the three figures before 
them, that they never noticed a singular 
thing that was happening elsewhere. 

From under a fallen column, on which 
some of the guards had actually recently 
b en seated, a man’s brown hand ap¬ 
peared, and began busily to rake inwards 
or push outwards the yielding sand, 
until an opening was formed large 
enough for the passage of his body. 

" Son of the White People, go ! ” cried 
Jaroh, approaching still nearer to the 
entrance. “ May your heart quail at 
nothing; and may the Spirit of King 
Ptamos the Sacred, whose body the priests say 
passed from this earth with his soul, gird up your 
loins when you may stumble. Go ! Throw' open the 
door of the Temple, and return alive to us ! ” 

At a sign from the Sheik, the guards closed in, f| 
as a precaution in case the White Slave should 
display any disposition to lag. 

But Tom started promptly forward ; and as he 
plunged into the cave, the w'ords of the Sheik were hurled 
after him— 

“ Liberty, reward—or the lions ! " 

Until he had disappeared, and for some minute or so 
afterwards, the guards hung round the entrance, staring 
curiously as far as they could see along its narrow interior. 

Then slowly they dispersed ; all save two, who were 
posted close at hand, and who now began to busy them¬ 
selves in preparing their evening meal. 

Rab-el-Kander, also, wrapped in deep thought, remained 




‘Down they came; sometimes singly, sometimes two together; 
ling in all manner of ways.” (See page 525.) 

standing still where he had been when Tom went from 
him. 

At that moment, from under the adjacent pillar, a man 
scrambled. He w'as naked but for a white waistcloth. In 
his hand he carried a long, curved sword. 

With a bound he leaped from his concealment. The 
Sheik heard the sound of his passing. He turned, and 
raised a quick cry of alarm. 

He was too late ! 

Before the two guards could seize him, the man, felling 
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one to the ground ^ith the flat of his blade, had reached 
the narrow doorway and plunged in. 

“ One hundred triras in gold if you cut him down ! ” 
cried Rab-el-Kander. " An Arab in the place and the spell 
may not work 1 Quick ! A hundred golden triras ! ” 

The foremost guard picked up his scimitar, and rushed 
after the fugitive into the tunnel. 

When this pursuer entered, Hassan, for it was he, had 
just reached that part of the entrance where, narrowing, 
it compelled all who would pass to travel sideways. 

Would the man follow ? 

Yes l On he came, pushing his blade before him. 

The light, though faint and uncertain, was nevertheless 
quite strong enough to reveal the walls of the passage. The 
illumination seemed in places to filter through from above. 

Straining every nerve, Hassan pressed on. Tom could 
not be so very far ahead ; and, if he could but join him, 
together they would certainly be able to cope with the 
pursuing Arab. 

The passage opened wider, then closed again so low that 
Hassan had to go down on hands and knees in order to 
proceed. His sword struck now and again against the 
rocky wall. The Arab, more accustomed to the handling 
of his weapon, followed faster. , 

The ceiling rose. The light grew stronger. Hassan 
scrambled to his feet and raced along the passage that now 
ran down and down ever more steeply. 

Suddenly he plunged into darkness. The very black¬ 
ness of night rose before him. He tried to stop but could 
not. The path sloped down like the side of a hill, and was 
formed of loose, small stones that rolled and crunched and 
flew on all sides against the walls as he tore along. His 
progress made a noisf like thunder. 

“ Stop ! ” shouted a voice from the inky void in front. 
'* Stop, for your life 1 Throw yourself down ! ” 

But Hassan heard no sound save the crashing and clatter¬ 
ing of the pebbles ; and in another instant he would have 
met his doom had not two arms been thrown suddenly 
round his middle, a body dashed against his own, and, w ith 
a terrible concussion, he came to the ground. 


“ Who are you ? ” cried a voice that he knew r . 

“ Hassan. One of the guards is after me. Ah ! I am 

fainting. Take my sword. Defend yourself. He-” 

Hassan could say no more. His eyes wandered in the 
darkness; and above his head he saw, glowing faintly, 
suspended in the air, a strange-shaped symbol that beamed 
with a steady, greenish light. 

Though he did not know it, this figure was a sign used 
by the people of Djaramos, and meant " Beware ! ” 



• • • » 


Stunned by the violence of his fall Hassan became un¬ 
conscious. • 

The dagger in one hand and Hassan *s sword in the other, 
Tom stood over the Arab’s prostrate body. 

The noise of flying footsteps grew deafening. With a 
rush the guard came down the long incline and passed at 
great speed by Tom’s hiding-place. Four bounding foot¬ 
steps he took, and then there was a raiment’s silence, 
succeeded by a shrill yell of terror. 

From below came a loud splash, followed by five’or six 
plunging noises, as of huge logs cast into a stream. 

" Help 1 Help ! ” rang out in the darkness, and was 
echoed and re-echoed a hundred times around. A fierce 
lashing and churning of water followed, mingled with 
smothered cries. A sound of snapping and rending and 
tearing arose, freezing Tom’s blood as, weapons in hand, 
he crouched nearer to the wall. Then all was still, silent 
as the grave, save for an occasional soft tinkle of lapping 
water. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THB GUARDIANS OP THE TBMPLE. 


ARRYING with him the bag 
and water-gourd, the dagger 
and lamp, with which his 
masters had kindly provided 
him, Tom, on entering the 
narrow door of the Temple, 
started at a rapid pace along 
the passage that had evidently 
been hewn out of the solid 
rock. 

To go back or loiter near 
the entrance was, he knew, 
useless; and so he pushed 
rapidly on in hopes of reaching, before daylight failed, 
some spot more inviting and convenient for rest. 

The words of the priest, " Take heed,” rang £till in his 
ears ; and, when he came to the declivity paved with loose, 
rplling stones, he proceeded very warily indeed. 

His precaution was soon rewarded. The light grew 
fainter and fainter as the road dipped down more and more, 
then suddenly failed altogether, save for some traces of 
dim illumination that strayed in from overhead. 

The descent was now so steep that on the loose and 
slippery ground Tom had no little difficulty in keep¬ 
ing his footing. The walls, too, were here smooth and 
even as if purposely polished to afford no grasp to the 
hand. 

Suddenly, overhead, and seemingly floating in the air, 


Tom’s eye caught sight of a faintly-glowing, mysterious 
sign, with the meaning of which he was luckily acquainted— 
” Beware ! ” 



t • 4 • 


He stood still; and, as he strained his eyes, saw indis¬ 
tinctly before him a square black patch, a doorway of dark¬ 
ness, directly under the symbol. 

On hands and knees he carefully groped his way forward, 
taking care not to spill the oil in his lamp. He would light 
it on reaching level ground. 

Into the blackness he passed. The narrow walls of the 
passage widened out and were lost on either side, disappear¬ 
ing into gloom. A cold air rose around him that was very 
noticeable after the stifling heat of the passage. 

Then, as he put out his hand to move forward, he felt 
the ground drop suddenly into a yet more precipitous slope; 
and several pebbles, propelled by the movement of his knees, 
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rattled in front down what appeared to be a short incline 
of stone. Tom drew back, and at that very moment heard 
behind him some one coming rapidly down the passage. 

He seized a pebble, and, rising to his feet, cast it into 
the darkness before him. It fell a short way and then came 
a single gulping sound as the missile plunged into deep 
water. 

The noise of hastening footsteps'came nearer. The whole 
place rang with the clashing of the stones. Scrambling 
to the wall, which here ran almost at right angles to tho 
line of the passage, Tom set down his burdens, and feeling 
his way to the opening, shouted— 

" Stop ! Stop, for your life ! Throw yourself down ! " 

His warning was not heeded ; the person in the passage 
still came flying on, oblivious to the danger in front. 

But Tom resolved on an effort to save him. And, as 
the figure, hardly to be discerned in the gloom, darted from 
the tunnel, Tom threw himself upon it, and together they 
rolled, bruised and battered, on the stones at the very edge 
of the steep bank that dropped into the invisible pool beyond. 

And so it came about that 
at the very eleventh hour Tom 
and Hassan were united. 

The shock of his fall having 
stunned his Arab friend, Tom 
crouched over his body and 
listened in silent awe to the 
mysterious sounds that arose 
when the pursuing guard, 
unable to check himself, had 
been hurled headlong into the 
water. 

Silence ensued; but, now 
and again, faint noises reached 
Tom’s ear, rustlings and scrap¬ 
ings, and the washing of water 
gently disturbed. 

With water from the gourd 
Tom bathed Hassan’s temples, 
propping him up in an easy 
position against the wall. 

He was at one time about 
to light the lamp ; but, j ust 
as he reached out for it, a rush 
of air passed, and some large 
object, apparently coming from 
directly Overhead, fell with a 
tremendous splash into the 
pool. 

The circumstance so frightened Tom that he made no 
further movement, but sat still, with Hassan’s head on 
his knees, waiting helplessly for the Arab to recover 
consciousness. t 

To Tom several days seemed to pass ere the injured man 
began to yawn and mumble. Then he stretched his limbs 
and groaned, and slowly rubbed his eyes. 

“ Hassan ! Are you better ? " cried Tom, to whom 
the tones of the other’s voice sounded as most welcome 
music. 

“ Where are we ? " asked the Arab, staring around in 
the darkness and then up at the device that gleamed faintly 
overhead. 

To him the symbol was meaningless; for, although 
conversant with the language of Djaramos as used at 
Sharafji, he could not read these hieroglyphics. The priests, 
in writing, made use of characters entirely different to those 
employed by the ordinary people. The meaning of the 
device was, however, soon explained to him. 

" We are inside the Temple of Djaramos," replied 
Tom. " But we can get no farther, for there is water in 
front." 

“ Water ! " £ried Hassan in surprise. " Where ? " 

" Listen ! " said Tom, and again he threw in a tell-tale 
pebble. 

" The River of Night, I expect," said Hassan ; who, in 
his inquiries of slaves and soldiers alike, had picked up all 
the information that was popularly known concerning the 


mysteries of the Temple. " And the guard—what became 
of him ? " 

" He fell into it," said Tom, “ and was doubtless drowned 
at once or killed in some way, for he gave no sign of life. 
There was-" 

Tom stopped. At that moment Hassan had gripped 
his arm. 

“ Listen! What is that ? " 

A sharp scraping sound, as if some creature were en¬ 
deavouring to climb up the slope from the water, was heard 
just below them. 

" I’ll strike a light," said Tom. 

Hassan seized a stone and pitched it gently in the direction 
of the noise, and before the pebble rebounded into the water 
it fell upon some obstacle that gave forth a dull and hollow 
sound. The little light flared up, making, however, but 
feeble illumination in the darkness. 

Together they moved down the slope to the place where 
it dipped so suddenly. There was nothing there. Only 
the black water was swelling and surging where something 

had plunged below its surface, 
while on the bank was a patch 
of glistening wet for some two 
or three feet up. 

" Let us spend the night in 
the passage," said Tom. " It 
seems safer there." 

And so, lying on the stones 
in the hot, sloping tunnel, 
gripping their dagger and 
sword, Tom and Hassan 
waited for the appearance of 
dawn, if, indeed, the courage- 
giving light ever did enter 
there. 

Now and again indistinct 
noises came from the water 
in front. The pebbles as they* 
settled closer together around 
them gave out quiet sounds. 
But nothing else occurred 
to disturb them. And, after 
a while, tired by the long day 
in the open air and the follow¬ 
ing excitement of the entry 
into the Temple, Tom and 
Hassan, feeling safe in each 
other’s company, under the 
mysterious writing that glowed 
above them, fell peacefully asleep. 

Hours passed by. The gleam of the letters faded. A 
dark stone with similarly shaped, greenish-white markings 
appeared. 

" Mister ! " cried Hassan, as he opened his eyes again— 
he invariably used this term when addressing Europeans— 
M Mister ! Awake ! It is quite light ! " 

Tom sat up and stared around. Where formerly had 
been intense darkness was now only semi-gloom. And 

above them a ray of actual sunlight, coming down a long 

straight Shaft, fell on the stone, set in the rock above, that 
carried that precious warning : " Beware 1 " 

" It must be morning," said Tom, gratefully welcoming 
the cheerful light that robbed the mysterious place of half 
its terrors. 

" And breakfast-time ! " added Hassan, with a grin, 
as hungrily he eyed the bag of provisions. 

Mutton, boiled or roast, formed the eternal meat of 
Sharafji. Naturally a piece of it was included in the con¬ 
tents of the bag, together with bread, a fowl, and s<)mc 
dates and raisins. 

But Tom was too eager to look upon the waters of the 
River of Night by daylight to indulge in the luxury of an 
orthodox sit-down meal; and so, eating as they went, 
Hassan and he returned again expectantly to the cavern. 

As they emerged from the tunnel a wondrous sight met 
their eyes. 

Beyond it, for a space of some few feet, the pebble- 



THB VISION SPLENDID. 


Fins :—“ He doesn’t seem to be taking much interest in us little fishes.** 
Scales :—“That’s because he’s dreaming of the big ones.’’ 
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strewn slope 
continued . 
Then, faced 
with w el 1 -1 a i d, 

smooth slabs of 
stone, it fell sud¬ 
denly. Level and 
black, silent and 
still, sharply re¬ 
flecting back the 
lights that appeared 
here and there in 
the sombre roof 
overhead, a mass 
of water stretched 
away on 
either 
side till 
it was 
lost in the 
gloom of 

the cave, appearing to melt into the walls. Straight out 
ahead, far across the whole width of the place, spanned 
by a pillarless and invisible ceiling, an open door of light 
appeared, with shining, white, stone steps that led sharply 
up till they passed out of sight above. 

Away to the right, in one place, a glow of yellowish light 
came up under the water, while above its surface every¬ 
where was dark. 

From the water’s edge, and beginning close to the opposite 
wall in which the doorway was cut, an uncertain broad 
line, darker than the surrounding gloom, ran, ever rising, 
along the walls to right and left, till, disappearing in the 
darkness, it? seemed almost to meet the ceiling above where 
Tom and Hassan stood. 

To the latter the very presence of w r ater in such a place 
was, in itself, a sufficient marvel; and, quite overcome 
by the sight of such a prodigious quantity of the precious 
fluid, he gazed upon it admiringly as if blind to all other 
attractions. 

But Tom had found another source of interest. 

Immediately opposite the mouth of the tunnel in which 
they were standing, and perhaps some ten yards from the 
shelving bank, a square block of white stone rose from the 
depths almost to the top of the flood, presenting a surface 
some three or four feet wide; and from this, ahvays 
under water, a narrow wall about a foot and a half in 
width ran right across the cavern to the opening at the 
other side. 

One of the lights that came through the roof fell, as 
though purposely arranged, accurately tipon this square 
w'hite stone, revealing letters of black inlaid upon it. 

And, bending forward, Tom easily read the words— 

Strip and cross without fear. If you he White, heed not 
the Guardians of the Temple .” 

“ The Guardians of the Temple 1 ” repeated Tom aloud. 
41 Where are they ? I don’t see any 1 ” 


But a second after 
his question was 
answered, and in a 

manner wholly unexpected. 

“ More writing ? ” cried Hassan, as Tom’s 
words called his attention to it. And he bent 
down over the sloping edge of the bank the 
better to examine the curious characters. 

At that moment, as Tom himself gazed at the 
whiteness of the stone, an enormous mass floated 
slowly before it. Another and another rose in the water 
around. 

" Look, Hassan 1 What are they ? ” 

The Arab, leaning over the w r ater, jumped promptly back 
in alarm. 

“ Crocodiles! ” he answered. “ Crocodiles by the dozen! ’’ 

Even as he spoke, seeing him draw' back, the creatures 
sank again, and the w r ater appeared once more tenantless. 

" What docs the WTiting say ? ” asked Hassan, when 
he had recovered from his sudden fright. 

Tom read the inscription to him, w'ondering meanwhile 
if the promise it made was to be relied upon. Crocodiles, 
he knew, as a rule, had no particular aversion to the flesh 
of white people. And, from the penetration of their teeth, 
so far as he had heard, a cream-coloured epidermis promised 
no^ better protection than a sable one. 

" See if they come up when I approach,” said he. 

Very cautiously, holding Hassan's hand, Tom leant far 
out over the water. Not a sign appeared of there being 
any living thing 
contained in its 
depths. 

T suppose they 
really were croco¬ 
diles,” said he, 
when again he 
stood upright. It 
seemed now quite 
difficult to believe 
that the incident 
recently wit- 
nessed had ever 
occurred. 

" Watch while 
I try again.” 

Steadied by a 
grip upon Tom’s 
arm, the Arab 
stretched himself 
out from the 
bank. 

” Here they 
come 1 ” he had 
almost said; 
when, without 
warning, a pon- 44 

derous, black Awkwardly they chmbed from the 

mass fell, it water o° to the sloping ledge, and worked 
seemed from’ the their way upwards.” ( See page 525.) 
roof above their 

heads ; and, narrowly shaving Hassan’s shoulder, dashed, 
wdth a prodigious sound and splash, into the w'ater, send¬ 
ing it in cool showers all over them. 

Back Hassan jumped with a shout, aided by Tom’s 
vigorous pull, and together they fell upon the stones. 

Splash ! Another black object crashed dowm and dis¬ 
appeared into the pool. 

Splash 1 Another and another, churning the water 
into foam. 
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41 Crocodiles ! " cried Tom and Hassan in a breath. 

Down they came; sometimes singly, sometimes two 
Together; failing in all manner of ways, head-first, tail- 
first, sometimes flat, sometimes nearly upside down, into the 
space of clear water that fronted the square white stone. 

44 Do they drop from the ceiling ? " queried Tom wonder- 
ingly, as he shook from his limbs the moisture with which 
everything was soon saturated. 

The noise stopped. The creatures ceased to fall. The 
bubbles on the water floated away, bursting in the ripples 
that spread far across. All around was heard a sound of 
washing and lapping. But not a crocodile was to be seen. 

41 The writing speaks true, you see," said Hassan, jerking 
the drops from his sword. " They not only come up out 
of the water, but drop from their hiding-places above when 
I approach. But you, being white, they do not heed." 

Tom looked a little doubtful upon the subject; but agreed 
that, anyway, this certainly did appear to be the case. 

Cross over somehow, though, it was very evident that he 
must. 44 Success, or the lions l " echoed ever in his ears. And 
clearly there was but a single method of gaining the shining 
door that, letting in the welcqme light, invited him from 
the opposite side. That one way was to swim out to the 
square stone, and then proceed along the submerged wall 
that connected it with the distant steps. 

" If I am fated to attempt it I may as well make the 
endeavour at once," said he. \ 

"Ana somehow or other, I’m going over, too," said Hassan 
resolutely. "If I aid you to success perhaps the Sheik 
may be induced to deal leniently with me for my rough 
handling of old Hadoub. Go back as I am I dare not; 
they would cut me down as I appeared ; and to stop here 
and starve is as bad as the crocodiles, only slower. Mister ! 
you go over and see what is on the other side and what you 
can do for me. The place is full of wonders. Perhaps 
you'll find a boat there; or a gun to shoot the brutes 
with." 

Tom smiled at Hassan's lightheartedness when j)eril lay 
before and certain death behind. The native's pluck and 
buoyant courage strengthened his own, and he resolved 
to do his very utmost, despite the teaching of the obelisk 
of King Ptamos, to keep Hassan with him and safe from 
the terrors of the Temple. 

" We'll manage somehow, I dare say," said he, hopefully. 
" I will have a shot to cross and to come back to you. If 
they let me pass one way, I dare say they'll be polite 
enough to allow me to return. Anyway, Hassan, I won’t 
go on without you." 

Stripping off all his clothes save a waist-cloth, and taking 
the sword in one hand and the dagger in the other, Tom 
breathed an inward prayer and slipped quietly halhway 
down the slope of polished stone, till Hassan, who held his 
wrist, could reach no farther. 

44 Do you see them ? " 

44 Not one," answered the Arab reassuringly. 

44 Let go, then ! " cried Tom ; and he sank into the 
limpid water. 

Each instant he expected to feel the grip of cruel teeth 
upon him, piercing his flesh and holding him as in a vice. 
In his feai he splashed and floundered tremendously, running 
great risk of suffering at his own hands from injuries inflicted 
by his weapons. 

But he came to the surface safe and sound ; and, finding 
himself still alive and uninjured, grew calmer. 

He reached the great stone, laid his arms down upon it, 
and scrambled up. And Hassan gave a cheer of joy as he 
saw his shining body emerging from the water. 

44 Any bites ? " grinned the Arab. 

44 Not a scratch," replied Tom ; and turning round, but 
gripping 'tight his weapons, he stepped down on to 
the submerged wall, and not without many apprehensive 
glances to the right and left, passed steadily along it and 
gained the doorway of light. 

Before him the gleaming snow-white steps ran up so 
nearly perpendicular that from where he stood Tom could 
not see their summit. 

Again he and Hassan exchanged a shout of greeting, 


their voices ringing out strangely beneath the vaulted roof 
of the cavern. 

With the light coming from behind, this gqeat hall of 
water, the haunt of the " Guardians of the Temple," looked 
now quite different. The walls, the ceiling, the blackness 
of the inky flood, all were more plainly revealed. 

" Do you see anything that will help me across ? " 
shouted Hassan, anxious to rejoin Tom, whose life was 
evidently protected by a spell in this enchanted region. 

" Wait! I will go up the steps ! " replied Tom ; and he 
had turned and already ascended two of them when a shrill 
cry rang out within the cave. 

Down sprang Tom, and at the water’s edge strained his 
eyes to discern what was happening on the other side. 

A terrible splashing and lashing of the water wa$ going 
on. From some place over the entrance to the tunnel 
crocodiles were, as before, dropping in ones and twos into 
this subterranean lake, churning up foam and casting great 
waves in all directions, raising such clouds of spray that 
little else could be seen. 

Then silence fell. The water became level. The mouth 
of the tunnel was visible again. It was empty ! 

Tom sank down upon the stone step. Hassan, venturing 
too near the edge, had fallen in and been devoured ! 

For a while Tom was powerless. He sat just where he 
was, staring at the water that rose and fell at his feet, his 
senses numbed by what had taken place. Without his 
Arab friend fear crept fast upon him. If this was the 
Temple by day, how should he face its horrors alone and 
at night-time ? Would it not be better now to go back 
at once to the Sheik empty-handed ? Or even to search 
out these creatures of the pool and incite them to devour 
him ? Dejected, heavy in soul and limb, he sat; then, 
at a distant sound, he quickly raised his head. 

Yes ! Some one was treading on the resounding pebbles 
of the tunnel. Walk as lightly as they would, still the 
warning stones proclaimed their approach. Nor, to Tom's 
astonishment, was he the only one that the noise aroused. 

At the very first crunching sound that faintly reached 
the cavern, the head of an enormous crocodile rose silently 
to the surface, followed by another and another. 

Dividing into two parties, the creatures swam to right 
and left; and then, for the first time, Tom perceived that 
the diagonal line that he had noticed as running from end 
to end of each wall was nothing less thann broad ledge cut 
in the rock. Starting at the water mark, it ran obliquely 
up almost to the ceiling, and in this way gained a level 
and still broader cutting that extended across the opposite 
end of the cavern high over the entrance to the tunnel. 

This noise of pebbles in the passage was very evidently 
a signal known to the brutes that told them some one was 
approaching. Awkwardly they climbed from the water 
on to the sloping ledge,, and with slow, waddling, but sure 
and silent movement, worked their way upwards along the 
narrow path, and at the end turned the corner and passed 
over the level gallery till the leaders of the two lines met, 
and remained motionless exactly above the tunnel’s mouth. 

One after another, in two long, slowly-moving files, they 
passed from the water; and in the light Tom noticed that 
many of the larger crocodiles, instead of being of a dark 
colour, were grey and almost white with age, and of an 
outline that was nearly shapeless. 

But, long before the rocky ledges were lined from end 
to end with their columns of creeping, hideous monsters, 
Tom gave a shout of joy that no doubt startled some of 
their sluggish hearts. 

44 Hassan I " 

The Arab stood far back on the opposite shore, peeping 
timidly in search of his foes. 

41 Don’t lean over the water," cried Tom;, 44 there are 
crocodiles on a ledge above you." 

" Mister, I’m going to chance it," returned Hassan in 
despondent tones. 44 It's no good for me to go back, and 
it’s no good my stopping here. I ventured too near the 
edge just now, slipped, and they almost had me. I’ll take 
a flying jump on to the stone, and make a dash to reach 
you." 
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“ Do no such thing ! " commanded Tom promptly. 
“ Wait! " 

Back along the water-washed path he passed undisturbed. 
Not a movement took place on either side. Not a creature 
stirred on the ledges in the walls. He gained the end stone 
safely. 

“ Throw me my clothes." 

Hassan rolled the cotton garments into a big ball, tossed 
them out, and Tom caught them. He laid them over the 
slippery surface of the stone and soaked them with water 
scooped up in his hand, thus affording a more certain foot¬ 
hold. Then he threw the sword across to Hassan, retaining 
the dagger himself. 

" What am I to do ? " asked the Arab. 

“ Exactly as I tell you. Take a run and leap on to the 
stone beside me. Clamber on to my shoulders and you 
will be beyond their reach. I will try to carry you -across 
on my back. If the promise holds good, they will not harm 
me even to get at you." 

The Arab thought for a moment. He hesitated before 
allowing Tom thus to risk Iris own safety. But it was 
evidently the only way. To cross without the white man's 
aid was impossible. 

" Are you ready ? " cried Tom, standing as far back 
on the stone as he could, and bracing himself for the effort. 

Hassan retired a few paces up the tunnel. 

" Now 1 " 

His footsteps sounded out hurriedly upon the rattling 
pebbles ; he dashed from the passage ; and, straining every 
muscle, rose high in the air over the space of black water. 

At the same moment the leading crocodiles, wary and 
watchful, dropped from the ledge above, and long, ugly 
heads came up on all sides around. 

Fair on the stone Hassan landed, sprang into Tom’s arms, 
and hoisted himself on to his shoulders. Hassan was lithe 
and sinewy, but his weight made Tom reel. His footing, 
however, remained firm. 

Tightly gripping Hassan's ankles, as the Arab drew up 
his legs as high as he possibly could, Tom closed his eyes 
and waited. Cascades of water, sheets of spray broke 
over him from head to foot. The crocodiles, seized by a 


sudden fury, werei throwing themselves headlong from the 
ledges around. From all parts of the depths they rose 
quickly to the surface ; from every quarter of the cavern 
their great scaly bodies steered towards the stone. A noise 
as of waves breaking upon a rocky shore arose. The murky 
flood, lashed and billowed by their angry movements, surged 
and swirled over the stone, threatening to wash Tom and 
his burden into the stream. All round the creatures were 
densely packed, struggling to approach, thrusting each 
other away, treading one another under foot in their eager¬ 
ness. Over their backs the water, disturbed by those be¬ 
yond, raced in quickly succeeding waves, as if running up 
a level strand. 

The ledges around the cavern were empty. The whole 
host of scale-clad creatures waited around the stone, 
hungering for the black man, but fearful of the white. The 
fountains of water ceased to fall. Tom turned cautiously 
on the pedestal, and slowly faced the opposite wall. 

" Hold tight, Hassan ! " he cried, when the Arab gave « 
a start on his shoulders and an exclamation of alarm escaped 
him. With one hand Tom wiped the water from his eyes; 
then he, too, gave a gasp and stood still. 

For, from end to end of th|Lt narrow wall an array of 
crocodiles on each side guarded it. Their bodies in the 
water, they steadied themselves with their front claws upon 
the ridge of stone, and raised their hideous heads towards 
the roof. And all along the line huge, horny mouths, filled 
with misshapen teeth, opened wide on either hand, waiting 
for the falling of their prey. 

Nor was this all. At the end of the submerged wall, 
and lying flat along it, w r as one great crocodile, larger even 
than any of the others, covered with huge protuberances 
and knots and bumps, his scales colourless and distorted 
with age. From snout to tail-tip, straight along the wall, 
he rested, with one terrible jaw under the water, which 
washed in and out of his mouth, and the other raised fear¬ 
fully on high, ready to close. He did not move, no attempt 
did he make to approach ; he stopped still, and simply 
waited. 

" It is no good," cried Hassan in despairing tones. “ They 
mean to have me. Drop me, and save yourself 1 *' 


(To be continued.) 


\ Your Chance. 


By CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 


H E who’s seen the loveliness 
Of sunrise and dusk-time, 
Or who's smelt the strong 
brown earth, 

Following the plough ; 

He who's seen the apple bough 
Bravely blossomed in its prime, 

Or has heard the nightingale 
Singing down the vale— 

He's the richest man on earth— 

In his keeping are 
Treasures high o'er purple robes. 

Gem and ingot-bar. 

He who’s spoken courtesy 
To the strangers at his gate. 

He who’s hurt no living thing 
But has helped a score ; 

To the hapless at his door 
Mercifully compassionate, 



He’s a king, though palace walls 
Do not him surround. 

Through our pride he royal is. 
By our homage crowned. 


Ready sacrifice to make 
For a brother's sake— 


TAKEN OUT AGAINST HIS WILL! 

The Ball:— •*Never mind those other stuck-up fellows, Stumper; 
come along with me! ” 


Who will have these treasuries 
I ocked in his mind's coffer ? 

Starshine, uplands, windy lighc 
Where the skylark sings ? 

Unto everyone these tilings 
Mother Earth doth offer ; 
Who will be a rich man ? Who 
Will a king be, too ? 


Each may be a millionaire. 
Each a king may stand. 
God's own spirit in his heart, 
God’s gifts in his hand. 
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The Summit of Snowdon in Sight. 


Seven in 
Snowdonia. 

An Account of a 
Holiday Trip. 

By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of 

*' Winter Sports at Sierre.” “ Between the Two,” etc. 

(Photographs by E. P. O.) 


“ Cadcr and Snowdon and Lliwedd and 
Glyder— 

What after all are formations like these ? 
Stratified rocks (if you come to consider) 
Placed at an angle of *-ty degrees 1 
Why should a person provided with reason 
Batter his bones and endanger his skin. 
Trying in vain to revert for a season 
Back to the ways of his simian kin ? ” 


T HERE were seven of us planned to devour rugged 
Welsh passes on our bicycles, to spurn precipitous 
mountain ridges with our hobnailed boots, and 
to breathe ozone on the topmost stones of the 
loftiest peaks of Snowdonia. Let me introduce the party : 
first there was Aunt, and please be clear as to ” Aunt's " 
sex; he is so named because he acts as a sort of fairy god¬ 
mother to a crowd of public schoolboys, and on this occasion 
i£ was he who organised the expedition; “The Wise Old 
Owl ” was Aunt's friend: he blinked in comers by day 
writing essays, and o' nights perpetrated owlish pranks ; 
thirdly and fourthly there were two demobilised military 
men : “ Pal " had helped to drive the Germans out of France 
and had brought his good-comradeship to Wales with him, 
‘The Crusader " had returned from Malta yearning to go 
East again ; then there was “ Unlimited Capacity,’’ whose 
nickname may have been earned at his office in the City, 
but whose right to the initials " U.C.’’ was finally established 
at dinner on the first evening of our holiday ; another 
good-natured youth was “ Diamond Merchant,” who 
normally fulfilled certain duties relative to jewels ; lastly 
and leastly there was “ Tintack,” whose predominance of 
head had led to his schoolfellows so titling him. 

The Crusader, Pal, and Diamond Merchant had cycled 
the mere few hundred miles from London, and met at 
scheduled time the two youngsters and the two oldsters at 
a certain famous mountaineering cottage amidst an amphi¬ 
theatre of glorious snow-tipped peaks of the Snowdon range. 

I THE GLYDER VAWR DAY. 

The Great Glyder's summit was our first day’s objective— 
and we did not attain it ! 

In sevenfold file we ascended by the side of the tumbling 
torrent from Llyn Bochlwyd, reaching which mountain 
tarn, we gazed with awe into the glacial valley bounded 
by the jagged festoon of weathered rocks between Tryfaen 
and Glyder Fach on the one side, and on the other by the 
Gribin Ridge leading to Glyder Vawr. The Owl wanted 
to write a poem there and then, but U.C. thought ham 
sandwiches more appropriate. Aunt, however, vetoed 
sonnets and sandwiches, declaring we must get astride the 
Gribin before any halt be made. Over steep grassy slopes 
we plodded till presently w£ could peer down into Cwm 
Idwal, a romantic spot we were to explore another day. 
At last the stern Aunt yielded to U.C. his appetite and to 
Tintack his wobbling legs, and we lunched on a mossy 
tablecloth overlooking a precipice. Tintack and U.C. 
voiced sentiments that have been aptly expressed by the 
mountain poet, A. D. Godley : ' 


Spite of a fivefold entreaty, Tintack and U.C. determined 
to remain and adorn the scenery ; and while they adorned, 
the remainder of the party clambered upwards towards 
the summit of the Glyder. Although it was the month 
of May, snow lay deep in the hollows of the northern slopes, 
and to avoid it we tackled some hand-over-hand scrambling 
amongst loose boulders. Athwart the serrated edge which 
trended upwards to the clouds, it was impossible for us, 
mere amateurs, to proceed, so we found foothold a few feet 
below the ridge line overlooking Cwm Idwal. On attaining 
the summit of the Gribin a glorious panorama was revealed 
—-only to vanish as a thick blanket of impenetrable mist 
obscured all views, even that of our own boots. Aunt wisely 
suggested immediate descent to escape the saturating 
atmosphere and to assure our finding the rapidly fading 
track. As we emerged from the clouds the welcome of 
Tintack and U.C. was as hearty as if we had returned from 
discovering the North Pole. The Seven compared ex¬ 
periences and continued their descent to Llyn Bochlwyd, 
where fourteen fagged feet forded the flood ere reaching 
their cottage home five hundred feet below. 

THE FALLS DAY. 

The following day was spent mostly awheel, U.C. and 
Tintack preferring the saddle of the bicycle to the saddle 
of Glyder Vawr. Along the margin of Llyn Ogwen, in the 
shadow of mighty Tryfaen, passing the Allt y Gogo men¬ 
tioned by George Borrow in his classic ” Wild Wales,” we 
reversed the route traversed by that eccentric author sixty- 
five years before. We clanged our cycle bells as we coasted 
through Capel Curig, ever and anon threatening to collide 
with one another as our attention was arrested by the 
beauties of the Llugwy Valley. However, we only had one 
casualty—a punctured tyre which Pal was at hand to repair. 

Reaching the Swallow Falls, we descended from our 
rusty steeds (the mountain mists were responsible for the 
rust) and, paying twopence, were passed through a toll 
gate. With the roar of many waters in our ears, we 
proceeded to the foot of the Falls which we allowed were 
the most beautiful in Britain, as The Owl screechily asserted. 
The continuous rains of the preceding weeks accounted 
for the tremendous volume of water that, divided by the 
black rocks at the head of the Falls into a thousand stream¬ 
lets, darted downwards as swiftly as a swallow on the wing, 
to reunite in a seething cauldron at the foot. 

Reluctantly we returned to our cycles, and coasted 
onwards down to Betsy Cried—at least that is what we 
understood D.M. to call the spot, though it is quite possible 
that the noisy Llugwy river interfered with our hearing 
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aright. We dismounted and descended to the rocks in the 
river-bed below the ancient bridge of Pont-y-Par. Here, in 
response to the frenzied entreaties of UX-, we lunched, ere 
grinding om* way back to our temporary home high up in 
the Nant Francon Pass. 

After our evening meal we meandered forth and explored 
the lower reaches of the Ogwcn Falls, herewith reproduced. 
Careful scrutiny will reveal The Owl perched amongst the 
rocks, whither he had fled to escape the sound of human 
voices. 

THE SNOWDON DAY. 

Having dug Aunt out of the Dark Room, and dragged 
U.C. from the breakfast table, we mounted our cycles and 
rode forth on an ideal spring 
morning to conquer snow- 
tipped Snowdon—" tipped ” 
was an inadequate term, as 
we realised some hours later. 

An easy ride of some ten miles 
round the Glyders brought us 
to the inn of Gorphwysfa, five 
hundred feet up in the Pen-y- 
Pass. We stored our cycles 
till evening, and meantime 
fared forth on a well-defined 
track over a barren ridge, 
whence w r e had magnificent 
view's of the wooded Nant 
Gwynnant lake and valley 
far below. For two or three 
miles this path, skirting the 
mountain lake of Llyn Tcyrn, 
trended upwards along the 
base of precipitous Crib Goch. 

Tintack’s pedal extremities 
began to flag, but our leader 
insisted upon progress. 

Steeper and rougher grew 
the way till we reached the 
clear, blue waters of Llyn Lyd- 
daw, which we had hoped to 
cross by the causew'ay. The 
Wise Old Owl, w’ho had tra¬ 
versed the route some two 
hundred years before, more 
or less, prophesied that the 
melting snows would have 
submerged this convenient 
short cut: he was correct in 
his surmise, the wretched 
bird ! The Crusader would 
have w’aded, but waited in¬ 
stead wdien he found the 
causeway a dozen feet below 
the surface. So we made a detour of nearly a mile, The 
Owd fluttering ahead till we reached the rugged track 
mounting to Llyn Glas, on the marge of which lake Aunt 
promised we should lunch, slaking our thirst with its w ater. 
U.C. doubted the capacity of the lake to satisfy him ; whilst 
Tin tack declared himself bereft of all mountaineering am¬ 
bition : he had scaled some tw'o thousand feet, and^ the 
additional sixteen hundred of frowning precipices had no 
lure for him. There was little doubt that two of the party 
w'ere useless for further climbing, so Aunt, veteran of the 
Pen-y-Gwyrd, or P-y-G track (as it is familiarly called) acted 
as escort back to the inn, whilst The Owd formed four for 
the further ascent. 

Passing the deserted miners' cottages by the lakeside, 
the climbers followed a steep, loose, elusive path trending 
to the right. Across slippery screes, hand over hand up 
ridged buttresses of rock, we panted our way with the noise¬ 
lessness of a wheezy aeroplane, till we reached great patches 
of snow. So we ascended the bare ribs of Crib-y-Ddysgl, 
the ridge which links Crib Goch and Y Wyddfa, till the 
ribs w r ere decently clad in wdiite. There were no footmarks 
to point the way across the frozen surface, so the Crusader 


sought to reach the railroad from Llanberis—our immediate 
objective—by tunnelling operations through an over¬ 
hanging cornice of snow, w'hilst the other three "crabbed 
-it ” across a snowdield many feet deep. However, all four 
arrived panting but triumphant on the Llanberis Ridge 
with its mountain railway rusty from disuse. 

Along the rails the demobilised ones pushed ahead as if 
they were driving the Germans from Belgium ; they felt 
sure it must lead to the summit which was half a mile off, 
but they had not reckoned with a snow-drift of ten feet 
in the last cutting. D.M. chose a much quicker way and 
w'as actually the first at the summit, clambering up the 
cairn and seating himself 3600 odd feet above sea level, the 
highest point in England and Wales. As The Owl proposes 

to w rite a volume on the view 
from this cairn—a sort of 
geography of the British Isles, 
in fact—I will only say that, 
after using up our adjectives, 
w r e made a rapid descent to 
tea and cycles at Gorphwysfa. 

THE TWLL DU DAY. 

11 was 10-30 before we could 
declare " w r e are seven ” ; and 
even after we started, one- 
seventh of the expedition 
crusaded back for a collar 
stud or something equally 
unimportant. Turning in 
from the London-to-Holy- 
head road, we clattered with 
our mountain boots over the 
bog - environed stones that 
led upward to Cw r m IdwaL 
Idw r al, The Owl asserted, was 
a boy prince whom his tutor 
thrust into the lake from 'a 
beetling crag of Glyder Vawr 
above, at the instigation of 
a wicked uncle. Bvjt we re¬ 
jected the tragic tale; they 
were doubtless only enjoying 
a rock scramble when the 
accident occurred: had we 
not seen at our cottage cer¬ 
tain grave clerical gentlemen, 
with studious youths at¬ 
tached, transformed over¬ 
night into knickerbockerei 
tourists with alpenstocks 
The truth is : Lake Idwal 
lent itself to a sombre story— 
a vast amphitheatre of crags 
and precipices surrounded it, 
their summits lost in fleecy mists. These mists rapidly 
drew off as the mornipg and the Seven advanced ; it grew 
warm and two of the party doffed superfluous apparel and 
cached them under a giant boulder by the Silver Strand. 
It was an Owlish idea which led to a slab of white quartz 
being dumped on said garments inscribed with the words: 
“ Do not touch. Refer Devil’s Kitchen." Certainly on 
our return four hours later the sinister warning had not 
failed in safeguarding the clothes. Perhaps it should be 
mentioned that no one had passed that way 1 

After this cache transaction, the six skirted the right side 
of the lake, whistling in vain for the collar-studief, who 
covertly made up his handicap by encircling the left side 
of the Llyn. Both routes met, however, on the long grassv 
slope of some sixty degrees leading to the precipices around 
Twll Du—the Black Pit or, to give the English form, the 
Devil’s Kitchen. It lies in a great rift betw r een two sheer 
cliffs unscalable by the ordinary mortal ; through this 
forbidding chasm a cascade of wrnter goes leaping, and the 
mist arising from the shadowy depths is usually seen hanging 
around the summit as if from some infernal source. Little 
wonder that shepherds shun the locality as the abode of 






On the Gribin Ridge. 


Our Cottage amidst the Mountains. 


The Ogwen Falls. 


Looking down TwlI Du. 
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THE TRYFAEN DAY. 


The Swallow Falls. 

hobgoblins and gnomes and ghosts 1 The place has a 
sinister history ; two climbers at least have met their 
death there. Experienced mountaineers can only make 
the attempt with ropes, though our good landlady chronicles 
the loss of an edge to a certain axe of hers which two venture¬ 
some men purloined one wintry day when Twll Du was 
choked with snow and ice, cutting steps with said axe to 
the summit. 

The dead sheep we whiffed at the foot of the Devil’s 
Kitchen effectually stifled the ambitious schemes of the 
Crusader, and he agreed with us that the 
Seven should return to civilisation intact. 

So we encircled the cliffs by Bwlch Blaen- 
Cwm Idwal ahd presently found ourselves 
at the top of the famous Kitchen, where 
we sought to locate Chock Stone, Look¬ 
out Pinnacle and Waterfall Pitch. The 
Crusader was still locating when he was 
himself located on a photographic plate. 


The Seven started, but a sprained ankle and a blistered 
heel eliminated two of the party. Tintack, however, strode 
gamely forward after gentle persuasion by Aunt: The 
Owl asserting that said “ gentle persuasion " was plainly 
heard eight hundred feet above (where that feathered biped 
had perched awhile). The latter pushed forward, un¬ 
sociable bird, shirking the gullies at the back of Tryfaen 
and traversing the rocky buttresses leading to the serrated 
ridge linking Tryfaen and Glyder Fach, where he reached 
the summit over the jumbled rocks above Bwlch Tryfaen. 
He scaled one of the two monoliths that crown the summit, 
looking for the rest of us who were negotiating the North 
Gully. While we leisurely tackled our difficulties The Owl 
read his Borrow, and as a consequence wrote an account 
of the climb forthwith, which 1 will produce for the benefit 
of “ B.O.P.’* readers. 

'* Glad at heart that the bacon and eggs at the inn of 
Pen-sometliing were so to my liking, I set out reciting the 
twenty cantos from Bronwydd Ddyddwychllyn's immortal 
ode (a prophetic utterance foretelling the coming of the 
aeroplane) towards the craggy head of hoary Tryfaen. 
With grinning scorn the Six Saxons decried my splendid 
efforts to ascend, and I quickly left so unappreciative an 
audience far in the rear as 1 ascended the crag for ever 
famous in Bllwyanttyddjl Jones* masterpiece, which being 


GLYDER FACH DAY. 


as if some giant children had been interrupted in a game 
of castles, flinging down their bricks in rage at being dis¬ 
turbed. Here one could fancy one saw the shape of a 
gigantic toad which anon took the shape of a great gun ; 
there one traced the battlements of some ancient strong¬ 
hold. Here lay one stone column athwart another, as if 
the giant children had played at see-saw ; there rose mono¬ 
liths reminiscent of Avebury or Stonehenge. 

U.C. engaged in extracting sustenance from a bar of 
chocolate and a Garibaldi biscuit must needs allow the 
wind to remove his hat; but the sevenfold efforts of the 
party failed to locate his headgear amongst that welter 
of rocks and those miniature caverns, in whose black depths 
a sheep might be lost—or even a man ! Descending the 
ridge above the Nameless Cwm, we passed Castell Gwynnant, 
with its uptilted rocks split and riven into a thousand 
shafts. Here the party divided, the demobilised ones and 
D.M. continuing their climb over Glyder Vawr and Y Garn, 
the others descending by the familiar Gribin Ridge to 
Lynn Bochlwyd where they derobed and wherein they dived. 


The previous day we had done little 
but nibble at the base of the hardest climb 
in Snowdonia—the Monolith Crack—so 
we were eager for our climb over the 
Glyders. The Seven were motored round 
through Capel Curig, where they had a 
superb view of Crib Goch, Lliwedd, and 
The Eyrie (an ancient name for Snowdon). 
Leaving these Snowdon peaks on our left, 
we climbed over turfy slopes, aided by a 
chain of cairns, to the ridge leading to the 
romantic summit of Glyder Fach. The 
actual ascent was quite simple, but the 
view when we reached the shoulder and 
could look into the Nant Francon valley 
was one unequalled in Snowdonia, with 
triangular Tryfaen away to the right iff 
all its rugged grandeur. At the summit 
huge stones stood piled in fantastic fashion 


Tryfaen from Ogwen Bridge. 
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written in the ancient Cymri measures can only be read 
by myself and one other—a bootmaker in East Anglia, 
a pupil of mine. As I mounted, the wind howled in 
derision, but I enjoy derision and retorted with an ode of 
Llyywwddggyrrd's which commences : 

‘ Yrdd wllch Llwyg bach, 

Twll gyll pwll y dach.' 

" Reaching the summit I espied Moel Saibog, which 
Henrietta and I had scaled the previous day, accom¬ 
panied by a young Welshman whose father had been an 
Esquimaux fisherman and his mother an Irish gipsy as 
he willingly informed me—indeed I had already detected 
his parentage from his accent in pronouncing the word 
Wwddccllywy. The tip 6f the Wyddfa was just visible 
above the Glyder, while far below lay the Vale of 
Nant Francon, whose lemc nade is the yellowest I have 
ever drank. Having recite 1 five and twenty cantos 
in Castilian Spanish from the poem of Descartes Gas- 
pingardo, I began to grow cold, and descended from 
the huge monolith on which I had been standing for 


fully three-quarters of an hour—to be greeted by six 
leering Saxons-” 

At this point we arrived and reminded The Owl that he 
was transgressing his own precept, for only the previous 
evening when asking for the loan of Pal's pen he had 
declared in his sententious manner : " You may borrow 

another man's stylo but never his style.*' 

“ Flagrant Borrowing ! ” declared D.M. on scanning 
the mountain-top composition. 

From “ Adam and Eve,*’ as the topmost monoliths of 
Tryfaen have been dubbed, the view was most extensive. 
More than thirty summits might be counted, chief amongst 
them, in addition to those enumerated by The Owl, being 
Y Garn and Carnedd Dafydd, between which peaks lay 
a vista of the distant Menai Straits and the island of 
Anglesey. Tintack, doubting the endurance of his slender 
appendages, led the descent; over massive boulders and 
slippery slabs we clambered, down loose screes we slid, 
till we reached Llyn Bochlwyd, wherein Aunt and the 
ex-warriors took a final bathe. 

For the Seven said " au revoir ” to Snowdonia on the 
morrow. 


The Pebble. 


A Geologist’s Dream. 

By JOHN LEA. 


Y OU see this pebble, bright and smooth and round. 
One of ten thousand on the shingly ground ? 

The hands that wrought the marvel of its lorm 
Were time, and tide, and storm. 

Up the rough beach—a plaything of the main— 

’Twas rolled each day, drawn back and rolled aca ; n 
Making sea-music that, through ages long, 

Echoed the syren’s song. 


’Twas here before the Conquest gave us Kings; 
Before the Roman Eagle spread her wings ; 

Ere Greece was Greece, or Pharaoh’s lofty pile 
Was mirrored in the Nile. 

’Twas here when man, with worship in his eyes, 
First trod the earth, or scanned the starry skies ; 
A token (cast before his simple gaze), 

Of yet more ancient days. 


A dream of all the changes time Has kno.vn. 
The fancy traces in this piece of stone— 
Relic of diui s long since passed away— 

Moist, with just broken spray. 


I 
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The “ B.O.P.” Stamp Corner. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
COLLECTOR.'* 




I N the philatelic press and elsewhere we often see stamps 
advertised as being " Mint," which means that they are 
unused stamps in perfect condition, as when issued by 
the Post Office. Needless to say, that is the ideal state 
lor all our specimens of stamps, 'changes as well as album 
examples. And the best way of ensuring that stamps shall be 


as little soiled as 
variably to 
with stamp tongs 
Of course, I 
that amongst boy 
as well as 
philatelists, there 
and anti-tweezer- 
that some of the 
who are handling 
long, do not make 
little accessories. 


and below “ Centesimos." The numerals of value are in the 
lower corners. Flanking the base of the statue are the dates of 
the opening and closing years of the war, 1914 and 1919. The 
complete set consists of six stamps, the other values being 4 c. 
orange and brown ; 5 c., blue and brown ; 8 c., brown and blue ; 
20 c., bistre and black; and 23 c., green and black. All are of 
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Lithuania S type-set 
stamp. 


is possible, is in¬ 
handle all stamps 
or tweezers, 
am well aware 
stamp collectors, 
amongst adult 
are tweezerites 
ites. I also know 
busiest dealers 
stamps all day 
use of these 
In spite of those 


the same design, 
member that Uru- 
the signatories to 

France: \ cen- 
has not attracted 
this is rather a 
borrow a brief 
from Stamp 
says:— 

** This £ c. pro- 
exclusively on 
livered in bulk 



It is well to re- 
guay was one of 
the Peace Treaty, 
time. Though it 
much attention, 
notable stamp. I 
description of it 
Collecting , which 


_„ „ visional is for use 

exclusively on Jugo-Slavia. newspapers de¬ 

livered in bulk * crs 8tam P* by the publishers 
to post offices for transmission. It consists of merely the 
fraction * & ' over ‘ centime,’ surcharged in red on 
the 1 c. grey, and it is interesting to note that its 
face value is just one-twenty-eighth of a penny at 
the present (time of writing) rate of exchange.” 
Two hundred of these stamps go to the franc. 

British Guiana: 6 c. The 6 c. and 24 c. " King 
George and Ship ” stamps have appeared in quite 
new shades of grey and black and dull purple and 
green respectively. British Guiana, as philately 
serves to remind us, is considered to be one of our 
Colonies that is marked out for great progress 
in the near future. A scheme is being considered 
for the establishment of a direct subsidised mail 
and passenger service between the United Kingdom 
and the Lesser Antilles and British Guiana. 


facts, however, and as the result of many years’ experience, I 
must say that I am whole-heartedly in favour of 
tweezers, and I unhesitatingly recommend them to 
you. Certainly, tweezers require getting used to, as 


one may say. And if, as is probably just at present 
the case, you have not very many stamps to deal 
with, possibly the trouble may seem unnecessary. 

But, practice makes perfect, and if you now acquire 
the art of tweezer manipulation you will be an 
expert wielder of the tongs 1 long before you grow n 
up, when you will probably be in a position to revel I ! 
amongst stamps galore. 

Nickel-plated steel tweezers cost about three 
shillings a pair, enclosed in a neat case. You can 
pet them with either spade or pointed ends. The 
latter are really the best to have, and I advise you 
to adopt them from the start. 

The stamps illustrated are :— 

Lithuania: 60 skatiku. This is one of the four 
varieties of type-set stamps issued by this republic. Having 
no facilities for stamp-making, the Government of this new Baltic 
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province gave an order to a nrm 01 

printers in Vilna Lrf that thev should 

turn out the best 
thodox stamps that 
with ordinary type, 
varieties of these | 
some the border is i 
our example above, 
in others it is 
cypher 0 . The 

pastas” mean - v ' v '* Lithuanian posts. 

As is the case with ( Enlarged) the s P ecimen de- 

picted, the ma- jority of these 

stamps are perforated only on three sides. 

Uruguay—Peace Issue. 2 cents, carmine and brown. This 
good-looking stamp has a spirited representation of the great 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbour. At the sides are olive 
branches. Above is the inscription ” Republica O. del Uruguay,” 



order to a firm of 
that they should 
substitute for or- 
they could achieve 
There are several 
curious stamps. In 
composed, as in 
of little circles, 
formed of the 
words ” Lietuvos 
Lithuanian posts, 
the specimen de- 
j ority of these 


Jamaica, \d., green, “ STAM p » As you mayor 

may not be aware, quite a heated controversy has 
raged in certain quarters as to whether Jamaica did not rather 
overdo the business of launching War stamps upon the general 


public and the 
world. Trinidad 
though, can surely 
evolved as many 
as any — maybe 
Bermuda: 4 d., red 
a new value of the 
1 9 1 0-1 3. When 
first issued in the 
explanation was 
that the design— 
is an exceedingly 
pleasing one—shows 



stamp- collecting 
and the Bahamas, 
claim to have 
issues of War stamps 
about fifteen each, 
on yehow. This is 
” Ship ” type of 
these stamps were 
former year, the 
officially afforded 
which to my mind 
artistic and 
** A seventeenth- 


century ship in full sail, with the Cross of St. George 
at each mast-head, similar to that which was used on 
the reverse of the piece known as * Hog-money,’ described 
and illustrated in Sir J. H. Lefroy’s ‘Memories of the 
Bermudas.’ ” Those collectors who keenly “ go in for ” 
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varieties will find a number of minor differences in these 
Bermudan “ Ship " stamps. 

Dahomey: 10+5 c., Red Cross, purple and orange. This is 
the most recent issue of a stamp the design of which is perhaps 
as well known as that of any pictorial. It shows the native 

ing tall palm 
while it must be 
many of the 
stamps only exist 
of being sold to 
certainly show 
interesting and 
sortment of 
animals, and so 
them, as in this 



method of climb- 
trees. And 
admitted that 
French colonial 
for the purpose 
collectors, they 
an exceedingly 
instructive as- 
views, natives, 
forth. Several of 
present instance, reveal to us at a glance, typical habits and 
usages of the ingenious black man. 

Azores :4 c. ” AZORES ” in black on Portuguese stamp, 
yellow-green. With the exception, perhaps, of the commemora¬ 
tive issues, you may take it that all the Portuguese colonies are 
well worth collecting. This 
4 c. Azores is of the Ceres type 
of 1914, Ceres, you know, being 
the goddess of com and of 
harvest, for which reason she 
is represented on the stamp as 
bearing in her hand a sickle or 
reaping-hook. 

Guatemala: 12J c., rose red. 

With various military appur¬ 
tenances, we have here Guatemala’s famous quetzal bird or 
parrot, from early days adopted as the country’s chosen emblem 
because the quetzal is supposed to very promptly die if it be kept 
in confinement, and, behaving in that drastic fashion, the bird 
may in a way be said to be typical of liberty. As a general rule, 
in collecting 



ous output of 
will be better 
quiring the 
zal ” stamps than 
the many cele- 
showing local 
notice that this 
scribed "Timbre 
tion .” That re- 



however, has nothing to do with the war, or anything of that 
,kind. It refers, indeed, to the rebuilding of the General Post 
Office 1 

Jugo-Slavia: 2 hellers, blue. This is what is known as the 
“ Bosnian Girl ” type. When the Jugo-Slavs occupied Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, they took this distinctive set of news¬ 
paper stamps, as they then were, and perforated and 
re-issued them for use as ordinary postage-stamps, 
without surcharge. The other stamps of the set are 
6 h., mauve; 10 h., red; 20 h., green. 

New Zealand—Victory Issue. As it well deserves 
to be, this truly notable set of commemorative 
stamps is by this time popular throughout the whole 
wide philatelic wc*ld. For which reason, as well as 
for the intrinsic merit of the designs on the stamps, I 
feel that, even if rather late in the day, we must 
include them in the ” Corner.” Formally known as 
the ” Victory and Peace Celebration Issue,” the 
stamps are six in number, namely :— 

| penny, green. 3 penny, deep brown. 

1 „ red. 6 ,, violet. 

„ pale brown. 1 shilling, vermilion. / 

The \d. stamp, which boldly bears the label ” New Zealand 
Victory Stamp,” shows the female figure of Peace, seated upon a 
lion, holding out the victor’s crown of laurel. Above is an 
arched frame bearing the wording just referred to. On the id. 
stamp appears another allegory of Peace and a lion, but this 
time both are afoot. The comment has been made that this 


design very much resembles one which the Italians issued for 
Fiume. But, anyway, the presentment is duly effective. 

“Pale brown” officially, the i\d. stamp is, appropriately 
enough, of khaki colour. And as a fitting tribute to the gloriou» 
record of the Maori in the war, it has a typically Maori design. 


To the right is 
the portrait of 
r i o r. In a 
left are what 
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a panel bearing 
a Maori war- 
frame to the 
is known a» 
heads. When 
soldiers fought 
the New Zea- 
tionary Force, 
with them as 
supposed to 


ward off evil spirits, a mask-like facial effigy that is known as 
the Teko-Teko. 

It is the 3 d. stamp that has earned most praise from experts 
and novices alike. “ A magnificent stamp,” has been freely 
said of it. Printed in what may most correctly be called purple- 

brown, it shows a powerfully 
drawn, finely-proportioned lion, 
absolutely at rest as if enjoying 
a well earned period of repose. 
“ One of the Trafalgar Square 
lions,” as more than one 
London-dwelling boy has sug¬ 
gested to me. Behind the king 
of beasts shines a sun resplen¬ 
dent in the background. It is 
safe to assert that very few stamps have won the universal 
approval that has been extended to this one. 

The 6 d. stamp bears a design showing a winged figure of 
Victory emerging through an arch, leading an infant that may be 
symbolical of the world born anew after the war. I notice that. 
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who have touched 
describe the stamp 
the other half say 
Finally there is the 
tion of all, the one 
the centre is an 
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King George, and 
either side are a 
of Maori fern, 
spandrels shows 
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On the \d. % 3 d., and 
1914—1919.” 



Maori fern figures also on the 1 \d. stamp. 

6 d. stamps we are reminded of the fateful dates 

As an aid to intelligent collecting no information is more 
desirable than that which tells what stamps to col¬ 
lect and what not to collect. With such a vast 
number of postal labels claiming our attention, we 
need to discriminate. That process is only possible 
when 'we possess the knowledge that is necessary 
for the forming of a proper opinion. As assisting 
towards that end, I can recommend the capital 
book that is called “ The Stamp Collector,” written, 
by Stanley C. Johnson, M.A., D.Sc., and published 
by Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., at the price of 6s. 

The book consists of tw'enty-five chapters. These 
arc devoted to such subjects as “ Planning and 
Arranging the Collection.” " Specialised Collec¬ 
tions,” "Forged and Faked Stamps.” "The Line- 
engraved Stamps of Great Britain,” " The Embossed Stamps- 
of Great Britain,” " The Surface-printed Stamps of Great 
Britain,” "The Stamps of British North America, of the 
United States, France and her Colonies. Other Continental 
Stamps. Australia, South Africa, British India, Minor British. 
Possessions, Cuba and the Philippines, South and Central 
America,” "Stamps of War.” "Rare Stamps,” "Philately 
for the Young,” " Glossary.” " Bibliography.” The informa¬ 
tion given is of a kind that is helpful to every philatelist. 
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I. 

I EEMS my Australian cousin’s made quite a stir,” 
said Hugh Randolph, leaning through the carnage 
window to talk to his chum Hascock, who was 
clinging half on the step in order to bid good-bye 
to Hugh^ who was off home for half-term. ” Just before 
I left the dorm., the Head sent for me all in a hurry ; said 
he’d heard I’d an unexpected cousin from Australia turned 
up at home, and so on. (You know the Head’s a bit of a 
pal of the old uncle’s, so he hears a bit of domestic news 
now and then.) And I said Yes, and he said had [ any 
idea what he was like, so 1 fetched that ‘ snap ’ of him and 
Uncle Harry that the old man sent me, and you should 
have seen the Head ! Got quite excited and thkt; said 
he’d write a note, which I was to give to the old uncle 
directly I got in—only privately. You'd think it was full 
of Bradburys, the careful way he gave it to me.” And 
Randolph pulled out a note from his inside pocket, and 
looked at the envelope curiously. 

” P’raps he wants to invest his little pile in that diamond 
mine your cousin’s supposed to own. Dolphin,” suggested 
Hascock, as his chum returned the note to his pocket. 

44 I dunno. Anyway, he didn't seem to want me to 
see it was important—though you could tell by his agitated 
old phiz, and his eyes were popping out with excitement, 
too. Look out, Cocky, the train's off ! ” 

“ 4 Bye, old sport. Ask your cousin if he’s got any 
new stamps—and. Dolphin, don’t forget that plum-cake, 
you know.” 

” Right-ho ! So long. Cocky ; bag my place for the 
match on Wednesday. 'Bye 1 ” 

The train steamed out of the station, and .Randolph 
settled back into his comer, picked up his 44 B O P.” and 
was soon oblivious to Australian cousins, or special notes 
from the Head, or anything else. 

Nevertheless, this half-term week-end was not quite 
like any ordinary term 44 half ” ; for, since Randolph's return 
to school, a nephew of the uncle with whom Hugh lived 
had suddenly turned up at Ludlands from Australia, and 
was staying there. So the boy had looked forward to this 
week-end visit ever since the news had arrived ; for the 
glamour which surrounded a man from the other side of 
the world was no small one, and the whole school soon 


A Half-Term Holiday Adventure. 

By HILDA FINNEMORE. 


knew of the unexpected arrival of this young man from 
Australia at Hugh's home, and many envied the boy the 
prospect of such thrilling society. 

It was dusk by the time the little local train, into which 
Hugh had changed, pulled up at the wayside station, and 
the boy jumped down on to the platform with his hand-bag. 
The station-master recognised him at once, and greeted him 
familiarly. 

” There's one thing, Master Hugh. Your uncle arranged 
with old Sefton to drive you up to Ludlands ; but five 
minutes back, a message came from Sefton that his horse's 
gone lame and can’t get out. I dunno what’s to be done. 
There’s no other vehicle ; but p’raps I could send round 
to Harris's, and if their cart’s not out, he'd gladly drive 
you up. You wouldn’t mind the cart, eh ? ” 

” Oh no,” answered Hugh ; 44 but there's no need to 
do that. I’ll walk up across the moors : it's only a mile or 
so, and I’ll get up there in plenty of time for dinner. This 
bag's as light as a feather.” > 

” You’re sure that’ll be all right. Master Hugh ? M re¬ 
joined the man, following the boy out of the little station 
gate ; he felt answerable to the Squire for his nephew’s 
comfort. 

4 ‘ Oh, right as rain ! ” was the cheerful answer. 44 So 
long ! ” 

Soon the boy had left the few little scattered cottages, 
which twinkled with lights in the darkness, and had 
climbed the mounting road to where the moors began. 
He could have found his way across the moorland to 
Ludlands with his eyes shut, and it was perhaps just as 
well, for, as darkness fell, a mist seemed to rise over the 
undulating downs and shut out all possible landmarks. 

The boy trudged on lightheartedly, whistling as he 
pushed along the rutty track, the mist opening out before 
him and closing up behind his steps. Once or twice, as 
he went, he fancied he heard steps behind him and stopped 
to listen, but as they did not approach, he supposed himself 
mistaken and pushed on. All the same, he could not get 
rid of the feeling that he was being followed, and he whistled 
rather more loudly, either to attract the attention of any 
other foot-passenger who might be going across the moor, 
or to give a more companionable feeling to the still night 
air around. 

Soon, however, a quite audible sound of distant whistling 
met Hugh’s ear, and quick footsteps sounded behind him. 
As he looked back, to peer into the dusk and mist around, 
the dim outline of a man’s figure appeared through the 
thick air. He was soon a few steps from the boy. 

44 Hullo ! ” he cried in surprise, 44 I nearly fell over you, 
youngster 1 ” He was a tall, thin young man, clad in a 
thin light coat, with its collar about his ears to keep out 
the damp, and his hands thrust into both pockets. He 
wore a hat, pulled well over his eyes. 44 Say, 44 he went 
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on quickly, “ if it’s not Hugh Randolph, too I Shake 
hands, old fellow. I'm Julius Horn, your old cousin from 
Australia. I’ve only seen your photo, Hugh, but I couldn’t 
miss you, sir. No, no 1 ” 

Hugh was plainly surprised at the other’s familiar 
address; but the man’s friendly, good-natured air soon 
disarmed him. 

" But Uncle Harry was expecting you up in some gig 
or other, I thought,” went on the man from Australia. 
” Glad I knocked into you, old chap ; why are you footing 
it, though ? ” 

Randolph explained why he had been forced to take 
to the moors, and the other commented more than once 
on the luck which had thrown them together. The open, 
hearty manner of Julius Horn quickly won the boy’s 
confidence, and Hugh was soon chatting about the school 
and his pet hobbies, encouraged by his cousin’s interested 
questions. In fact, he found himself before long tendering 
Hascock’s request for foreign stamps without any qualms 
that it would be taken amiss. 

” Stamps! Why, yes; I've a packet of ’em in my 
drawer at Ludlands. You shall have ’em this evening, 
Hugh ; soon’s we’re home, boy. Now tell us some more 
about the old school.” 

The boy gladly complied, though he showed some 
surprise at Juliarf’s references as if he were familiar with 
it. So the man explained. 

” You see, Hugh. I used to go there years ago, when 
I was a kid. Didn’t you know ? Uncle Harry never 
said ? Well, I didn’t stay long, but I knew the Head 
all right. By the way, how is the old boy ? He didn't 
send along any message to me, I suppose ? ” 

” No, ” said Hugh. 

” I guess he didn’t realise I was out down at Ludlands. 
He’d have sent his love along all right, if he had.” 

” Oh, he did know,” broke in the boy, ” 'cos he sent 
for me this morning. I wondered why he seemed so 


interested. He didn’t say you were an old boy, but he 
wanted to see your photo and that. Now I see why 1 ” 

” Ye-es, I see,” drawled the other slowly. “ And he 
didn’t send a word ? ” 

” Not to you,” returned Hugh. 

" He remembered Uncle Harry, though, did he ? ” asked 
the man. ” Rather thick, aren’t they ? ” 

” Oh, yes, he sent him along a note,” and the boy 
automatically felt his pocket to be sure it was still 
there. 

” Yes, well. See here, kid,” went on the other, with 
a quick change of tone. ” I’ve told you we’re pais. Now, 
I’m going to be straight with you. I’d like to get a look 
at that note to the old uncle ; so hand it over like a good 
lad.” 

Hugh looked at him suspiciously. ” What d’you want 
it for ? ” he asked. 

” Well, I can’t just tell you. But you know what it 
is to be in a hole,” he went on wheedlingly, ” and just a 
catch-hold of that letter would straighten me out. Now, 
don’t refuse a fellow ! I'm giving you all those stamps, 
and we’re no end chums.” 

Perhaps Julius made a false appeal at the last, for 
Hugh suddenly stiffened. 

” No,” he said, ” I can't. I promised the Head to 
give it to uncle.” 

” Don’t be a young fool,” was the contemptuous 
answer. ” I shall get it, anyway.” 

Now, suspicions crowded thick and fast in the boy’s 
mind. This was no Australian cousin, just a common 
thief—though what he should want with the letter he carried 
Hugh could not imagine. 

” You won’t ! ” he shouted, and began to run, holding 
his coat tightly over the pocket where the letter lay. 

In a couple of minutes, Julius had him by the shoulders ; 
in another, his hands and feet were securely bound with 
two handkerchiefs, and a third was round his mouth. 

“Not that it 
would do you much 
good to shout in this 
wilderness,” laughed 
the man. ” I don't 
want to hurt you, 
sonny. Is the band¬ 
age too tight ? ” 
Hugh contorted him- 
sell violently, trying 
to break free. ” It’s 
no good struggling,” 
went on Julius 
calmly, putting his 
hand in the boy’s 
pocket and drawing 
out the letter. ” I’m 
not going to hurt 
my little cousin. It’s 
just this billet-doux 
I’m after.” He drew 
out a pocket-torch, 
and, kneeling on one 
knee, read the letter 
through carefully ; 
then he folded it up 
again, laughed softly, 
and tore it into a 
score of fragments, 
which he stuffed into 
his pocket. 

” Well,” he said, 
looking at the watch 
on his wrist, ” I 
must be off home 
and change. Mustn’t 
keep uncle waiting ; 
it's getting late. It’s 
a confounded nuis¬ 
ance you wouldn’t 
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give in quietly, old chap ; but I had to have it, somehow, 
and there was nothing else to be done. Here, I’ll take 
your gag off ; a bit stifling, wasn’t it ? Well, so long 1 
See you in an hour or so." 

And the man was off, swallowed up by the mist and 
darkness, and Hugh was left lying on the grass, bound 
hand and foot. 


ii. 

T was nearly an hour later that Hugh arrived 
breathlessly at Ludlands. It had taken him some 
little time to work off the bandages from his wrists ; 
but the man had evidently not intended the bonds 
to do more than give him time to escape, and, once Hugh 
had his hands free, it took no time to get his feet into 
running order. 

It seemed to the boy that Edwards, the old butler, 
had never been so slow and pompous before, as he 
preceded him with stately tread to the dining-room. 

" Master Hugh," he announced majestically, flinging 
back the door. Uncle Harry rose from the table, and 
came to meet his nephew. 

" At last, boy 1 " he said kindly. " I was beginning to 
fear something had happened. Well, come, are you ready 
to eat ? You won't wash ? What!—Have you walked ? " 

" Yes, uncle, I had to come over the moors," the boy 
began. 

" But how's that ? " broke in the Squire. " I sent 

Sefton- But first of all, let me introduce you to your 

Australian cousin, Julius Horn; you two will be great 
chums." 

Uncle Harry turned, and, from the chair opposite to 
the one he had just vacated, rose a tall, thin young man 
in immaculate evening dress. 

It was the man who had robbed Hugh of his letter 
an hour earlier ! 

For a moment the boy was flabbergasted, and that 
moment gave J uiius his chance. 

" Pleased to meet you, Hugh," he said pleasantly. 
"I expect you’re hungry, old fellow." And the tongue, 
which was burning in the boy's mouth to pour out a host 
of accusations, was held by the sight of a thin white hand 
holding a revolver, which was pointed meaningly at his 
uncle’s good-natured back. Julius held the boy’s eyes with 
his for a moment, and his meaning was obvious: a word 
from Hugh, and Uncle Harry would receive the contents 
of that small revolver at short range. 

It was little wonder that Hugh's appetite was small. 
More than once, he felt inclined to blurt out the whole 
truth, but the threatening left hand of the young man 
always seemed at that moment pointed towards his uncle, 
a sign of what the right hand held ready. Hugh was no 
coward, but he knew that a word might be fatal to his 
uncle; and, meantime, he could only rack his brain 
for some solution of the extraordinary farce being played 
before his eyes. Julius, himself, kept the conversation 
off lines likely to be dangerous or to tempt Hugh to reveal 
the truth, and he proved himself a gay and attractive 
companion indeed. One attempt soon convinced Hugh 
that to try to elude the society of Julius was futile. 

When they were round the study fire, 
and the two men smoking contentedly, 
some light was thrown on the puzzle 
for Hugh, when his uncle turned to him 
and said: 

" You know, Hugh, Julius here has 
got a large diamond-mine in Australia, 
and he's going to make our fortunes 
for us all. We had all my precious 
stones out last night for Julius to 
value; and he thought pretty well of 
them, didn't you, Julius ? Not often 
one man has such a pretty little col¬ 
lection — specially a man without a 
wife, eh ? " 


" No, sir," agreed Julius. " It’s a fine collection. You 
gave them to me to have another look at, as I promised, 
and I’ll do it to-morrow. I’m inclined to think that I set 
the figure a bit low, anyway." 

" Oh, well; as high as you like," returned Uncle 
Harry delightedly, slapping his knee. " Now then, 
Hugh, what d’you say to bed ? You’re looking a bit— 
not tired—but. you look very flushed, boy ; are you all 
right ? " 

Julius looked at him carelessly. 

"Too much wind and mist on the moors, eh, old 
fellow ? " he said. " What a shame ! Never mind ! 
Going to bed ? " 

" Yes," answered Hugh thickly, " and I think, uncle," 
he added, "I'd like to speak to you outside." 

" Nonsense I " cried Julius gaily, jumping to his feet. 
" You wouldn’t drag your old uncle out of his cosy chair 
at this time 1 Come on, old man ; I've a few good things 
in my room I’d like you to see," and he took hold of the 
boy's arm affectionately. 

" Yes, Hugh, you must see Julius’s skins—and those 
shells you showed me, Julius," added his uncle. " D'you 
really want to speak to me to-night, boy ? Is it im¬ 
portant ? " 

The young man had Hugh’s arm in his, and the boy’s 
answer came unsteadily. 

" No, it’s all right, uncle. It’s not important." 

" 'Night, then, and sleep well l " 

Julius led the unwilling boy, who dared make no 
protest, across the wide room, stopping half-way to admire 
a stack of rifles. As they did so, a confused noise vras 
suddenly audible coming from the hall, and in a moment 
the door was flung open, and the protesting Edwards 
was pushed aside by a gentleman who entered, followed 
by another, and a small band of policemen. 

In less than a second, Julius had dropped Hugh's arm, 
and covered the newcomers with his revolver. 

" Another step, and I fire ! " he said quietly. 

The men stopped confusedly where they were. 

This was the first time that Hugh had had the chance 
to act, and he did not miss it. Perhaps Julius had for¬ 
gotten the boy at his elbow ; anyway, in less than a 
minute, Hugh had knocked the pistol out of the young 
man's hand, and a police officer stepped forward and 
secured it. 

Julius laughed softly, and put both hands in his pockets. 

"You've done me now, sonny," he said, turning to 
the boy. 

The second gentleman who had entered now came 
forward, and Hugh saw, to his amazement, that it was 
his Head Master. Uncle Harry, too, had risen at the 
extraordinary spectacle suddenly introduced into his 
study. 

" You, Tom ? " he said bewilderedly, " what does this 
mean ? " 

" My friend from Scotland Yard has a warrant for this 
man's arrest, Harry," answered the Head Master. " As I 
told you in my note, he's the cleverest diamond thief in 
England, and has been wanted for months." 

“ Note ? I've had no note." was the puzzled response. 

The policemen had surrounded the young man, who 
made no attempt to escape, but refused to be handcuffed. 

He said he knew when a game was up 
all right. 

" Then you're not Julius Horn ? " 
ejaculated the outraged Squire to the 
young man, who seemed the calmest 
person in the room. 

" No, I’m sorry, sir—Julius the Seizer," 
and ho winked at Hugh ; then he added 
quickly : " Oh, I didn’t forget the stamps 
for your friend, sonny. Swops for the 
letter,, eh ? " And he handed to the boy 
a packet which he took from his pocket. 

" Now. then," said the police sergeant, 
"here's your hat and coat. You'd better 
cor V quiet I " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE HEROES' RETURN. 


A FTER the crushing victory of Vittoria, Wellington 
moved his whole army in pursuit, and gave the 
flying French no rest. Sir Thomas Graham was 
entrusted with the siege of San Sebastian, which 
did not fall until the second assault. 

Marshal Soult, who had been placed in command of the 
beaten armies, had made desperate efforts ^to stem the 
victorious progress of the British and their Allies, but, after 
fighting twelve combats in seven weeks, the French were 
finally driven out of Spain after a fierce struggle at St. 
Marcial. But for the rains that churned the roads into 
liquid mud, so that the guns sank axle deep, it is improbable 
that the enemy would have rallied at all; and, as we took 
their howitzer from them at Pampeluna they entered France 
without a single piece. 

There was little work for the cavalry to do in the 
Pyr6n6an fighting, and, before the long bitter winter was 
over, Jack and Joe were heartily sick of cantonments and 
quarters. Several times they got leave for a day’s shoot¬ 
ing, returning laden with golden plover, and once they 
brought back a wild boar, to Joe’s great delight. 

At the Battle of the Nive, in which the Sixteenth took some 
part. Jack, being one of the best mounted men in the legi- 
ment, was sent with a message to Sir Rowland Hill, and 
had the good fortune to deliver it at the moment when 
Wellington grasped his favourite general by the hand and 
cried : “ My dear Hill, the day is your own I " 

Jack heard the words, afid " Daddy Hill," as the troops 
nicknamed him, turned with a pleasant nod to the despatch- 
bearer. 

“ There is no reply, Sergeant. Thank you for your 
promptness," said the general, answering Jack's salute 
with a kindly forefinger, and Jack turned Kitten’s head 
and trotted back, unconscious that he was the subject of 
their conversation. 

" Who is that young chap on the chestnut ? " said Lord 
Wellington. " Never saw a better horseman, and the way 
he can use his sabre would have gladdened the heart of 
poor Le Marchant." 

** You have encountered him before, then, my lord ? " 
said Sir Rowland, as they watched the retreating figure. 

" Yes," replied Wellington drily. " And that reminds 
me, I owe him something for a slight service he rendered 


me when those rascally French dragoons nearly captured 1 
us, staff and all. at Salamanca. In fact. Hill, I should not 
be here now but for his promptness, and I should have 
mentioned him in orders, but it would not have been wise 
at that juncture to let our enemies, either in Spain or London, 
know what a narrow shave I had. You might get his name 
for me, and find out something about his family, eh ? 
Strikes me he’s not always, been in the ranks." 

Sir Rowland made a memo in his note-book, and they 
fell to talking on more important matters than a sergeant 
of Light Dragoons, however smart he might be. 

But the next time Jack's squadron officer met him he 
chuckled audibly, having just had an interview with one 
of Sir Rowland's aides-de-camp. 

Soult made a brave stand in defence of his native soil, 
and justified the confidence of his Imperial master, but 
Wellington was too many for him. 

The Adour was crossed by a bridge of boats, and Bayonne 
was invested. 

Meanwhile, the great Napoleon had been fighting the 
most brilliant of all his campaigns against overwhelming 
odds in the north of France. Beset by the Prussians, 
Russians, and Austrians, he showed a genius for war which 
has never been surpassed, perhaps never equalled, but it 
was a fight against odds too great, and on April n, 1814, 
the Emperor was compelled to sign his abdication at the 
Palace of Fontainebleau. 

The day before that event we gained the Battle of 
Toulouse, although Soult was clever enough to carry off 
his army in the hope of joining forces with Marshal Suchet, 
but the news came that " The Little Corporal " no longer 
ruled the destinies of France, and hostilities terminated. 

One other fight there was on the 14th, when General 
Thouvenot made his famous sally from Bayonne, losing 
heavily himself and inflicting great losses on us. Wellington, 
when he rode over the field afterwards, said that he had 
never seen so many dead lying in so small a space of ground. 
The action was wanton and unnecessary, as Thouvenot 
was believed to have known all the time of Napoleon's fall. 

" Boot and saddle " went early one fine April morning, 
and the Sixteenth, smart as pipe-clay and polish could make 
them, paraded for a long march. The war-worn infantry 
were to take ship from Bordeaux, and already the red- 
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coated, grey-trousered battalions were swinging along the 
dusty French roads to the cheery music of their fifes and 
drums. 

But the cavalry were to mar^h through the conquered 
country and embark at Calais, and the hearts of Jack and 
Joe beat high as they moved off with a cheer. 

Thanks to the admirable arrangements of Assistant 
Commissary Dallas, who preceded them a few days ahead, 
that march remained in their memories as one of pleasant 
rides through lovely country, of cheery bivouacs at the 
end of each day ; and to Jack, the bustle of embarkation, 
the waters of the Channel dancing in the sunlight, and the 
shores of old England looming clearer and clearer, seemed 
a happy dream too good to be true. 

Even his long imprisonment in the guerillas' cave might 
have happened a thousand years before, and the roses that 
clustered round the cottage 
-doors were English roses, 
and the very dust that 
powdered their gay red 
facings was English dust, 
and they did not mind it 
in the least, as they waved 
their arms tn response to 
the villagers who came out 
to cheer them. 

The day after they arrived 
at their quarters Jack went 
before his squadron officer, 
who immediately granted 
him the leave he sought for 
himself and Joe Hatchett. 

It was good to climb down 
from the Oxford coach at 
the old lane end again, and 
the outside passengers stood 
up to a man and waved 
their hats, right sorry to 
miss the stirring story with 
which the sergeant and the 
corporal had beguiled them 
on the way from town. 

“ It's just the same, 

Joe ! ” laughed Jack, as they shouldered the valises and 
swung out with their long cavalry stride. ” There's old 
Jacob's gate still wants mending, and there's the spire 
of the church yonder. Come on—double. Corporal Hat¬ 
chett ! " And happy Joe grinned his broadest grin as they 
broke into a run side by side, and raced all the way until 
they reached the white posts and chains of the entrance 
to the Dower House grounds. 

There it was—the old ivy-covered house with all the 
windows standing open and the rooks cawing in the tali 
-elms; and before they were half-way up the drive every 
dog about the place gave tongue and came rushing in a 
tumultuous pack to meet them. 

The sound brought the colonel out of his chair, and they 
heard his voice shouting : “ Sophie, the lads are back ! " 

.as he limped out into the hall and stood with both hands 
lifted in the wide doorway. 

“ Bless my soul ! Lads did I call them ? They're grown 
men ! Well, well 1 It reminds me of the day I returned 
from Flanders. What, Jack, boy—and Joe, you rascal ? 
What do you mean by springing a surprise on us like this ? 
We didn't even know you’d landed ! ” 

He only released his grip as the sw-eet-faced mother, 
looking scarce a day older in her white fichu and lace cap, 
stretched out her mittened arms for her boy's embrace, 
and from all points of the compass Daphne and Dorothy, 
Joan and Bobby, came laughing and crying into the hall 
of the old house, asking a thousand questions in a breath, 
and setting Jack’s shako awry with their huggings and 
kissings. 

In the middle of it all the bandy-legged figure of Tom 
Hatchett appeared on the scene, still wearing his red waist¬ 
coat, and his snort of amazement made everybody laugh. 

“ Bless me ! but you're a head taller than I am, Joe 1 ” 


he cried. " What do you mean by it ? And what's this 
you've got ? ” as Joe took something from its canvas wrrap 
and pushed it into his father's hands. 

It was the helmet of the cuirassier trumpeter which Joe 
had carried on his saddle-bow all the way from Spain. 

“ I thought you'd like to hang it up in the harness-room, 
father,” he grinned. 

” And I'll tell you how he killed the w r earer, over a pipe, 
presently, Tom,” laughed Jack. “ Killed him in fair fight 
with thal*thrust you taught us.” 

” Which* Master John used himself when he toppled the 
colonel of the cuirassiers out of his saddle,” said Joe. 

” Bravo, bravo ! ” cried the colonel delightedly. “ Tom. 
old comrade, these are pups of the fighting breed, and 
they've made us proud of them.” 

” And so we ought to be, Sir Peter,” said the old light 

dragoon. “ And now come 
your w'ays with me, Joe, and 
leave the young master to 
tell his own tale.” 

Even the sun seemed to 
delay sinking that evening 
that the Dower House might 
be filled a little longer with 
his radiance, and it was not 
until Jack had w’ashed off 
the stains of travel and was 
seated with the happy group 
at the table that they fell 
to serious talk. 

There was a gold candle¬ 
stick for his mother, and 
pretty trinkets for the girls, 
and a sabre w r hose sheath was 
encrusted with tiny brilliants 
for Master Bobby, which 
Jack had picked up on the 
field of Vittoria, and he laid 
beside his father’s plate a pair 
of very handsome Versailles 
pistols with silver mountings, 
which Sir Peter Thorough- 
good handled lovingly. 

” By the way, father, w*hat about the Haw'kes—both 
of them ? " said Jack suddenly. ” I hope you got my 
letters, although I never received any reply. Have you 
heard from the Marquis de Savalette ? ” 

Sir Peter Thoroughgood grasped one of the shining wea¬ 
pons with a significant frown. 

“ Yes, my boy, we got your letters, and only yesterday 
there came a brief note from that extraordinary Frenchman. 
It was written from Switzerland, whither he has had to 
lly, his name being included in the list of Boney’s adherents 
w r ho are to be shot without mercy if Louis XVIII. can 
lay his fat finger on them.” 

” And what does the Marquis say ? ” demanded Jack. 

” That he has not forgotten his promise to you. and only 
the disturbed state of his country has prevented his keeping 
it. But he lives in hopes before long of visiting his chateau 
in disguise, and his first care will be to forward me the proofs 
of that scoundrel’s duplicity. You could not have arrived 
at a better moment. Jack, for I have sent Flawke a message 
to come here to-morrow.” 

” And I have implored your dear father not to be rash, 
Jack,” said Lady Thoroughgood with a troubled face. 
” Hasty action might ruin everything, if what that un¬ 
fortunate young man and the Marquis told you is 
true.” 

” I'll wager anything it is, mother,” said Jack. " But 
you are quite right; without the final proof it will be 
very difficult to bring his villainy home to him. Is there 
such a thing as an honest lawyer whom my father could 
consult ? ” 

” Daphne will tell you there is,” said Sir Peter with 
twinkling eye. ” Look how the little rogue blushes— 
but, of bourse, that is news for you. Jack. You've been 
aw'ay for three years, and all sorts of strange things have 
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been happening, and among them your sister has got herself 
engaged to Harry Clive, who bids fair to be Hawke’s rival 
in the town yonder.” 

“ I congratulate you, Daphne,” said Jack. " Harry 
Clive was a very good fellow, and as straight as a die. I 
believe he nqight throw some light on this business. At 
least, we know we could trust him.” 

” Egad, and how I trusted Hawke ! ” cried the colonel, 
and again his eye turned instinctively to the pistols, for 
you must remember that that was a duelling age. ” At 
any rate. Clive comes here this evening ; we'll talk things 
over with him, and we will see what to-morrow brings forth. 
For the present let us put all disagreeables aside ; you 
have a lot to tell, my dear lad, and you will find us very 
good listeners.” 


the morning sun without any trumpet call to wake one. 
And stranger still to see the familiar furniture and the 
same pattern on the wall, and the worked sampler hanging 
above the fireplace, which Jack could remember ever since 
he had been a little boy—“Come unto Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” It 
seemed to have a new significance to the lad as he read it. 

But he was filled with a great thankfulness that he should 
find himself at home once more after the perils he had 
passed through unscathed. 

A familiar clanking sound brought him out of bed with 
a flying leap. It was Master Bobby,' girt with his new 
sabre, descending the oak staircase, and when he had 
shaved himself carefully and put on his best uniform, Jack 
followed him with musical chink of spurs down into the 
hall, into which the pleasant scent of roses wafted. 

” Well. Tom, and what about the * ’osses ’ ? ” said Jack, 
How strange it seemed to open one’s eyes at the kiss of as he gravitated naturally into the harness-room, which 

still had a handful of fire burning brightly on the 
hearth and smelt of well-kept leather as of yore. 
| ^ “ How many have we got now ? ” And he put 

remembering how things had been when he left 

v ” We’ve got two and the old pony I first taught 

you to ride on. Master John,” said Tom Hatchett. 
vlLJHt " There! But it does my eyes good to see you and 

’this boy of mine, and to know that they will have 
a smart set-up and a hollow back in the Regiment. 
HbJH Not as I’m going to say. Master John, that I like 

^ the new uniform, because I don’t; 'tain’t as pretty 

I , I r: • ' some helmet he had preserved as a trophy for his 
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you,” said the girl, and the colonel whistled softly, looking 
at Jack. 

‘‘ What's the meaning of this, I wonder? He's two 
hours before his appointment. Come along. Have you 
shown him into the study, Phoebe ? ” 

“ No, sir, the gentleman wouldn’t get off his horse,” 
she replied with a curtsy. 

** Oh—ho I ” chuckled Sir Peter. ‘‘ I wonder if he’s 
heard this news ? ” 

“ Whatever you do, father, remember what Harry Clive 
urged upon us last night,” said Jack. “ Don’t give him 
an inkling of how much we know, and keep de Savalette’s 
name out of it.” 

“ I'll try,” responded the colonel, " but it's a difficult 
thing to refrain from whipping a dirty dog w’hen you've 
got a cane in your hand.” 

In front of the hall door sat Lawyer Hawke on his 
sturdy grey cob, looking for all the world the very picture 
of a bluff, genial John Bull, his cut-away coat showing his 
ample, striped waistcoat, his lower limbs encased in kersey¬ 
mere breeches and top boots. 

But his face had lost its rich port-wine colour, and his 
cheeks seemed to hang a trifle flabby. 

" You're early, Hawke,” said the colonel, as he and 
Jack came out on to the broad steps of Portland stone. 
” What's this I hear about you not coming in ? ” 

The lawyer had started at the sight of Jack's brilliant 
uniform, and his mouth twitched. 

” I see you have got the new's already,” he said hoarsely, 
pointing to the paper in the colonel’s hand. “ So your 
son has risen by my son’s disgrace. It is a foul scandal, 
and I shall move heaven and earth to let the truth out.” 

“ I think the truth is very much out, Hawke,” said 


Sir Peter drily. " My boy here has told me the whole 
story, and he has every man in his troop to substantiate 
it.” 

The lawyer cut the air with his riding-crop, and his eyes 
looked ugly. 

“ I have not come here this morning to discuss that 
matter with you. Sir Peter Thoroughgood. I hear that 
you sent for that young upstart, Clive, last night. If 
you wish to fight the matter you can do so. I am here to 
tell you that my client, Mr. Dangerfield, washes the occu¬ 
pation of this house, so you had better make arrangements 
to get out of it by Michaelmas.” 

The colonel's face changed, and Jack feared an explosion, 
but Sir Peter said w’ith a quiet laugh : ” That is a matter 
that is best arranged between the outgoing and the in¬ 
coming tenant, Hawke. When you can produce this mys¬ 
terious Mr. Dangerfield I shall be very happy to go into 
it with him.” 

They saw the lawyer’s face grow suddenly haggard and 
his eyes flash. 

” Very well, Peter Thoroughgood, I think I take your 
meaning. You shall go down on your knees to me yet!" 
he cried. And, shaking his crop at him, he galloped away 
down the drive. 

When Harry Clive heard of that interview he looked 
grave for a moment, and then laughed heartily. 

” I think things are better than we had imagined after 
all. Sir Peter,” said the young solicitor. ‘‘It is evident 
to me that the documents he already holds might have 
deceived your unfortunate nephew, but are too flimsy to 
bring into open court. All rests now on the Marquis de 
Savalette, and whether Hawke or ourselves obtain pos¬ 
session of that all important paper.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE CALL TO ARMS! 


EN Jack and Joe came down 
again to the Dower House for 
Christmas Jack was gay with 
silver lace, and Hawke had 
made no sign. 

“Let sleeping dogs lie "was 
Harry Clive's advice, ” but I 
cannot understand why de 
Savalette has not replied to 
my letters.” 

The 16th Light Dragoons 
w’ere quartered at Hounslow' 
Barracks then, and. it being 
within riding distance, many a surprise visit did Jack pay 
to the Dower House, sometimes taking a brother officer 
over with him. 

When the Grain Riots broke out they were ordered to 
London on duty, but while they were there news of a very 
different kind startled England. The caged eagle had 
escaped from the little island of Elba, and Napoleon was 
once more in Paris. The riots ceased as if by magic, and 
the Army was ordered to prepare instantly for active 
service again. 

It all seemed to happen in a flash, and Cornet Jack and 
Corporal Joe found themselves on the flat beach at Ostend, 
disembarking their horses from the collier that had brought 
them from Ramsgate. 

It was eleven o’clock in the forenoon of April 12 
when the troop was all ashore, and, moving up through 
the green level country, along roads shaded by tall bare¬ 
stemmed trees, whose featherly tops met overhead, they 
went into cantonments at Oudenarde, and were eventually 
billeted in various little villages between Grammont and 
Ninove. 

There w'as plenty of work to be done and frequent 
inspections of arms and ammunition, the grindstone 
being busy putting a keen edge and point to the curved 


sabres, for it became known early in May that a large 
French army had been collected on the other side of 
the River Sambre, and that Napoleon was about to take 
the field. 

It w’as clear that something was going to happen, but 
no one knew when or where. 

The officers of the 16th Light Dragoons had the repu¬ 
tation at that time of being one of the most gentlemanly 
set in the Service, and the young cornet w’as very popular 
with them all. Several times he was invited by Colonel 
Hay to accompany him to Brussels, and on one of those 
occasions he was presented to a very charming lady, who 
was none other than the Duchess of Richmond. 

** What a very nice boy your cornet is,” said her grace, 
as Jack entered into an animated conversation with one 
of the duchess’s children, who somehow reminded him of 
Madcap Joan at home. 

'* He is not only a nice boy,” replied the colonel 
warmly, ‘‘ but has proved his worth in Spain, and, 
moreover, a long tradition has connected his family 
with the distinguished regiment I have the honour to 
command.” 

Nothing more was said, but one June evening, when 
Jack w’as playing rackets against the wall of a house with 
one of the other subalterns, his batman handed him a 
letter, whose superscription he did not recognise. 

‘‘ Excuse me, Beckwith,” he said, and then he whistled 
“ Egad, it’s an invitation to a ball in Brussels three days 
ahead—from the Duchess of Richmond, too ! It’s awfully 
good of her grace, but dancing isn't much in my line.” 

‘‘ I should go for all that, you lucky dog,” laughed 
his brother officer. “ I only wish they’d give me the 
chance.” 

Brussels on the eve of Waterloo was crowded with the 
families of English officers, for the Duke of Wellington 
had made the city his headquarters, and thither Jack rode 
on that famous evening of June 15, 
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Wellington and a few favoured officers alone knew that 
the die had been cast, that Napoleon had suddenly crossed 
the frontier and was moving on Charleroi! The news 
had cfcme to him at three o'clock in the afternoon, but it 
was so desirable that it should be kept secret from the 
Emperor’s many sympathisers in Brussels that he con¬ 
tented himself with giving orders for the concentration 
of his troops, and even put in an appearance at the ball 
himself. 

It was a brilliant scene in the long, narrow coach- 
builder's warehouse adjoining the Duke of Richmond’s 
house, in which the ball was held, and which still stands. 
Byron, in perhaps the finest poetic description ever penned, 
was quite wrong in assuming that the dance was given in 
the Hotel de Ville. 

Gaily dressed ladies and officers in brilliant uniforms 
moved to and fro, and Jack, standing a little aside against 
one of the wooden pillars that supported the roof of that 
upper floor, saw some of the most celebrated characters 
of his day. Highlanders and Hussars mingled with 
officers of the Guards in white silk stockings and dancing 
pumps. Generals with gold aig- 
lettes rubbed shoulders with 
stalwart Lifeguardsmen, and as 
the fiddles tuned up, partners 
took their places and the dance 
proceeded merrily. 

" Isn’t that Sir Hussey 
Vivian ? M inquired Jack of a 
captain of the 23rd Light Dra¬ 
goons, pointing to a figure talk¬ 
ing to a dark-whiskered man in 
the scarlet and gold hussar 
uniform of a light cavalry major- 
general. 

" Yes, and the man he’s with 
is Kerrison, who commands 
the Seventh, Vivian's old regi¬ 
ment," replied the light dragoon. 

" How do you fellows like your 
quarters ? " 

" They might be worse," said 
Jack. " One gets a little weary 
of continual inspections with 
everything kept in readiness and 
nothing taking place." 

" It will come soon enough," 
said the officer in a low voice. 

" There's a rumour already that 
the enemy has crossed the 
Sambre." 

" Too good to be true," laughed Jack, and just then 
a whisper ran through the throng. " The Duke has 
come ! " 

All eyes were turned to the doorway as Wellington’s 
spare figure was seen in company with the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, who had met with a slight accident and in conse¬ 
quence was not in uniform. 

Jack remembered the thin, cold face with its haughty, 
aristocratic expression, but Wellington did no more than 
glance round the hall and then retired to pore over a map 
with his host. 

It was shortly before midnight, and at the end cf a few 
moments two or three staff officers worked their way 
through the throng, whispering a word here and there, 
and as general after general quietly withdrew, something 
like a pause took place, and the gloved hands of the ladies 
tightened on the arms of their partners. 

" His grace suggests that you gentlemen would be well 
advised to return to your regiments without raising any 
alarm," said one of the staff officers in a low voice as he 
passed the pair. 

" We're going to march then ? " said Jack's com¬ 
panion. 

* Yes, to-morrow, I take it. De Lancey, the Q.M.G., 
is making out the orders as fast as he can, and if you listen 
you will hear the riveilli going now." 


THB ADVANTAGE OF EDUCATION. 
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Above the hum of startled voices they heard the 
wailing of the drums and fifes and the low skirl of the 
pipes of the Highlanders encamped in the Parc not far 
away. 

" That's a hint worth taking," said Jack. " I hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you again, sir," and nodding 
to the captain of the Twenty-third he made his way from 
the ball-room as the fiddles struck up again. 

** On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet." 

As he passed the open door of the Duke of Richmond's 
study Jack caught a glimpse of Wellington bending over 
a large atlas, and when he reached the street the drums 
and fifes were increasing in volume. 

Striding out, he soon reached the livery stable where 
he had left the mare, and after an eye to her girths, trotted 
through the low-lying part of Brussels to gain the Ninove 
Road. 

" Now, little lady, we’ll bustle," he said, putting Kitten 
to a quick trot, as he turned 
her head off the cobblestones 
on to the broad, unpaved track 
by the roadside, and by the 
time they had accomplished half 
the distance mern was breaking 
softly. The tall trees that had 
stood like silent sentinels along 
the way loomed out now, spectral 
forms in the silver mist. 

Along the road in his rear he 
could catch the sharp beat of 
hoofs, officers like himself, no 
doubt, riding to join their regi¬ 
ments, but there were not many 
horses that could come up with 
Kitten, and shortly before five 
on a morning that promised to 
be that of a very hot day she 
brought Jack to Denderwinche. 

There he found the 4th Cavalry 
Brigade mustering, and had 
barely time to transfer himself 
to his second charger when the 
word was given to mount and 
march. 

" Where are we for ? " inquired 
Jack of his captain. 

" Nobody seems to know 
exactly," was his reply. •* Any¬ 
way, we’re taking the Enghien Road, and the whole 
army’s on the move. There's a story going round that 
the Prussians have given the enemy no end of a licking 
already, but in my humble opinion we ought to have 
been nearer the frontier. Phew! It's warm ; this beast 
of mine’s beginning to sweat already. Enjoy your hop, 
youngster ? " 

' Oh yes," smiled Jack, " but I enjoyed the ride better," 
and he told his squadron officer how they had got the 
warning. 

At Enghien they dismounted under the park wall and 
put on their nose bags. The Guards had already gone 
on, and columns of cavalry were converging on the town 
from several points. 

Presently " G " troop of the Royal Horse Artillery came 
clattering by, apparently as ignorant of their destination 
as the Sixteenth themselves. Captain Mercer went up to the 
brigadier, who was sitting on the bank by the roadside, 
and got very short shrift from Sir John Vandeleur, who 
said : " I know nothing about you, sir—I know nothing 

at all about you." 

" But you will perhaps have the goodness to tell 
me where you are going yourself ? " said the artillery 
officer. . 

" I know nothing at all about it, sir—I told you 
already, I know nothing at all about you I " cried Sir 
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John • testily, and as he mounted his horse and rode off 
in the direction of Steenkerke the brigade followed as 
the head of Sir Hussey Vivian's Hussar Brigade made its 
appearance. 

The sun poured down and the dust hid everything. 
Through it they had glimpses of tall rye and green corn, 
but of the enemy there was not a sign, until about a mile 
beyond Braine-le-Comte there was a dull rumble of firing 
in the distance. An aide-de-camp in embroidered coat 
and white pantaloons just as he had left the duchess’s ball¬ 
room, dashed by, calling : “ Get on, get on ! " as he did 

so, and the order was given to cast off the hay nets and 
open the mouths of the corn sacks by way of lightening 
the load. 

Cornet Thoroughgood looked at Joe as they passed 
through the town of Nivelle at a sharp trot, and they 
both smiled. A little farther on they met several wounded 
redcoats limping along by the roadside, and Jack reined 
up to question one of them. 

He was a private of the 92nd Highlanders, his yellow 
cuffs stained with blood and a rough bandage tied round 
one of the black cloth spats which the Ninety-second 
wore. 

" What’s going on, my man ? " he said, leaning out of 
his saddle. 

" A braw fecht at a place they call ' the Four Roads,’ 
sir," replied the Highlander. " We’ve kept them back 
so far, but they’ve pressed us hard. Our kurnul was shot 
from a house, and we bayoneted every loon within it. I 
got my wounds there." 

There had indeed been a severe struggle in front of the 
little hamlet of Quatre Bras, and had not the 5th Division 
under that bluff old warrior, Picton, arrived from Brussels 
after a forced march things would have gone very badly 
with us, for Marshal Ney was in command of the French, 
and a braver man never sat in a saddle. 

Again and again he sent his cuirassiers and lancers up 
the slope through the tall rye, and Wellington himself only 
escaped by ordering the Highlanders to lie down and leap¬ 
ing over them. Some of the cuirassiers even charged 
through the big doors of the farmyard at the angle of the 
road, but they never got out again. 

A little to the left rear of that farm the 4th Cavalry 
Brigade formed up in line, and brigade after brigade con¬ 
tinued to arrive, but the bulk of the fighting was over, 
although every now and then a round shot whanged by, 
or a shell burst beyond them. 

That night they bivouacked where they stood, and when 
morning came Jack, early astir, found the whole of the 
British Army in position. 

" Are you ready for it, Joe ? ” he said with a sparkle 
in his eye. 

“ Aye, I’m ready for it, sir.” 

“ For all that, I’m afraid you'll have to postpone your 
warlike intentions, Corporal,” said the colonel with a smile 
as he overheard the words. “ We’ve just got news that 
the Prussians have been badly beaten, and as they’re re¬ 
treating we shall have to retire, too.” 

“I’d have given something to have seen Napoleon him¬ 
self, sir,” said Jack in a tone of disappointment. 

" Well, you may do if he presses us, which is not im¬ 
probable,’’ said Colonel Hay. " I hear the cavalry are to 
form the rearguard, and I think there’s some truth in it, 
because the infantry are moving off now.” 

Down the great highway "that led northwards to Brussels 
the battalions were marching, leaving only a few of the 
Rifles in front of our horsemen, who, with the mounted 
batteries, were to cover the retreat, and Jack had ample 
time to stroll forward and see the terrible havoc that lay 
all about. 

Redcoats, green lancers, and cuirassiers were thick as 
poppies on the slope in front of the crossroads, but still 
the French did not stir for a long time. 

The brigade formed up, and Mercer's men were standing 
to their guns in front of them, when about one o’clock a 
heavy column of horsemen was seen away on our left, and 
the enemy, who had been cooking on the ridges across the 


valley, moved forward their cavalry pickets, driving back 
our hussars. 

Suddenly Captain Mercer retired his guns and un¬ 
limbered again in front of the brigade, and Sir John 
Vandeleur rode furiously up to him, crying : " What 
are you doing here, sir ? We shall not be able to 
charge. Take your guns away—instantly, I say—take 
them away ! ” 

Something in the nature of a sharp altercation was 
evidently taking place, when a brilliantly-clad, well- 
mounted figure galloped up to the battery, and the 
Sixteenth saw that it was Lord Uxbridge, the Cavalry 
commander. He said a few words to Captain Mercer and 
then gave the order: " Light Dragoons; threes right ! 
At a trot—march 1 ’’ 

Jack bent round in his saddle and looked back as they 
retired. Overhead great thunder-clouds hung, but the 
country in the distance was lit up by brilliant sunshine, 
and he saw a solitary rider dashing down the Namur Road 
and, swerving his horse on to the rise Mercer had abandoned 
a few moments before, rein up as several other figures 
joined him. 

There was no mistaking the broad cocked hat and 
the grey riding-coat on the white horse, and Jack knew 
that he had had a glimpse of " The Little Corporal ” 
himself. 

But there was no time to see more, for Mercer's guns 
fired a salvo, and the clouds bursting as the white smoke 
rolled over the trampled ridge, the rain fell in torrents, 
and Jack was glad enough to busy himself with his fidgety 
mount as the brigade made its way across the fields tow'ards 
Genappe. , 

By the time they had crossed the turgid little river, 
leaving the town on their left, there was not much glitter 
remaining among those gay Light Dragoons, and when they 
formed up again in the second line to support the Hussars 
Jack was muddy from head to heel. 

From the spot where he stood he had a clear view along 
the broad chaussie which at that place sloped down to 
the white walls of Genappe, and at the exit from the village 
the green-coated French Lancers of the 2nd Regiment 
formed up across the causeway in a solid mass, which 
attracted the attention of Lord Uxbridge. 

Through the rain they could see their crested helmets 
and long lances, and he gave the word to his old regi¬ 
ment, the 7th Hussars, to charge. With a glad shout 
and a great flourish of sabres they spurred down the 
causeway, which had a wet ditch on either side of it; 
but the Lancers, packed like sardines in a box in the 
narrow street of the town, would not advance and could 
not retire, so down came the lance points of the foremost 
rank, and the gallant Seventh failed to make any impres¬ 
sion upon them. Instead, they, lost heavily themselves, 
and in spite of all their efforts they were obliged to 
retire. 

Railing at their ill-luck the Hussars came splashing up 
on the spur, falling back on the 4th Cavalry Brigade which 
Sir John Vandeleur ordered to fall back also. 

" We ought to have opened out to let them through and 
gone in ourselves," said Jack angrily. " Those Lancers 
are coming out into the open." 

" And it they don’t burn their fingers then I’m a Dutch¬ 
man ! " cried Joe excitedly. "Look, sir! The Heavies 
are going down against them." 

Every man turned in his saddle at the sight of our 
1st Lifeguards suddenly let loose along the causeway 
on their big black chargers, and the lusty roar they 
gave as they dashed down the road came on the wet 
wind. 

Jack stood up in his stirrups the better to see, but the 
blue and red worsted crests of the 1st Lifes were hidden 
by a fold of the ground, and it was not until later that they 
heard how they had ridden the French horsemen down 
with their long swords, and taken ample revenge for the 
officers and men the Hussars had lost. 

As for the 4th Brigade, it saw no more of the enemy 
after Genappe, but filing away through narrow lanes knee 
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•deep in mud, at length arrived, after a considerable detour, 
at the high ground behind Ter* la Haye and Papelotte, 
drenched to the skin, to make a cheerless bivouac in a field 
of clover. 

They were all angry at having had to retreat, and not 
a few of the men gave vent to their feelings. 

“ Lad,” said Troop-Sergeant-Major Brown solemnly, 
M ‘Evil language fouleth the tongue of a man.* Instead 
of swearing at the weather, which you can't stop, and the 
Dook of Wellington, who knows far better than we what 
he’s doing, get you off to that village and see if you can 
gather some dry wood.” 

The dragoon addressed took the hint, and went away with 
several companions, and by the time he returned they had 
picketed the horses' in the driving rain, and Jack's troop 
had managed to coax a little fire into burning. 


” Hullo 1 ” called out Lieutenant Luard, as he saw the 
man Brown had reproved striding up the hill with an eight- 
day clock on his back. “ What on earth do you want that 
thing for ? ” 

” If you’ll come over here,” replied the light dra¬ 
goon, " you shall soon see what I’m going to do with 
it. I’ll make the beggar tick,” and placing it on the 
fire, where it acted as a chimney, they soon had a blaze 
around which they crowded to warm their nerveless 
hands. 

” There's nothing for it, sir, but to make the best of 
it,” said Joe Hatchett, as night fell and the rain continued, 
and wrapping themselves in thfcir cloaks the Sixteenth lay 
down, officers and men, to catch what sleep they might, 
the horses huddling together and turning their tails to the 
wind. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SABRE AND SPURS AT WATERLOO 1 


at condition the Army spent 
one of the most wretched 
nights on record before the 
sun rose sullenly over the 
Field of Waterloo 1 

Wellington had halted on 
a position that has been often 
described, stretching out to 
right and left across the 
Brussels highway. A miry 
lane running in places be¬ 
tween high banks wound 
along the front of the ridge, the famous sunken road of 
Ohain. 

The 4th Cavalry Brigade, with Vivian’s Hussars, formed 
the extreme left of our army on an elevated plateau, which 
gave a good view of the valley before them. 

The 16th Light Dragoons had a narrow lane on their 
immediate right which crossed the Ohain Road and plunged 
down between high shrubbed banks to the farm of Papelotte 
in the hollow. 

” Ugh ! What a life I ” said Cornet Thorough good with 
a shiver, as he looked about him, to find the clover field 
one huge puddle of mud, knee-deep. 

” Taste this, sir,” said Joe, bringing him a mug of hot 
tea. ” My old father always said when you can light a 
fire, keep it burning,” and Jack felt the life return to his 
aching limbs as he drank. 

A fine drizzle was falling, but as the day brightened it 
gradually ceased, and all along the line from one end to 
the other there began a curious popping of musketry as 
the men fired off their damp cartridges in order to reload. 
It was like the sound of a general engagement, but they 
were to wait several hours before the fight began, and mean¬ 
while on the heights across the valley before them they 
saw the enemy's divisions and squadrons marching forward 
to take up their positions. 

They learned afterwards that the tall spire a mile or so 
away in front was the church of Planchenoit, and that the 
little white-walled building with its red-tiled roof on their 
right front was the cabaret of ” La Belle Alliance,” near 
which Napoleon himself stood and sat nearly the whole 
of that famous day. 

They heard, too, the loud shout of ” Vive L'Empereur ! ” 
roll from one end to the other of the French line as 
the Emperor rode along it, but it was not until ten 
minutes to twelve that a gunshot boomed from far away 
to their right, and some of the old hands said : ” There it 
goes 1 All the Duke’s famous battles are fought on a 
Sunday 1 ” 

It was maddening to stand by their horses’ heads, hour 
after hour, hearing the thunder of the guns and the rattle 
of Brown Bess, and to watch the dark blue divisions of 
D’Erlon’s Corps descend into the valley out of sight behind 


the contour of the ridge. Sometimes from the redoubled 
sound of the firing and the roll of the brass drums it seemed 
as though those dark divisions must have penetrated our 
line, but the Sixteenth knew nothing of the grim resistance 
that was going on behind the hedgerow, nor the charge of 
Picton’s Division, during which their gallant leader fell shot 
through the head. 

The man who describes the w^hole of a battle as 
though he had seen it is not telling you the truth. I 
know every inch of the Field of Waterloo, and shall con¬ 
fine myself to telling you what Jack and Joe saw of the 
fight. 

The immortal defence of Hougoumont aw r ay on our right 
front was beyond their power of vision. The Household 
Cavalry had sw^ept by La Haye Sainte, doing terrible execu¬ 
tion and suffering terribly also, and they knew r nothing of 
it. Their turn came after the Union Brigade had charged 
down the slope, the Scots Greys yelling “ Scotland for ever I” 
as they sw’ept past the Highlanders, many of w r hom clung 
to their stirrup leathers and raced w'ith them down into 
the valley. 

The Greys, with their comrades of the Royals and 
Inniskillings won everlasting fame, but, carried away by 
their enthusiasm, they w r ent too far, some of them riding 
up the opposite slope among the guns of the Great Battery 
which Marshal Ney had posted on the forward ridge 
there. 

The two eagles captured by the Greys and the Royals 
were already on their w r ay back to our line, but the 
commander of the brigade had been killed, and his men 
w r ere returning in disorder, hotly pursued by Jacquinot's 
Lancers. 

A little before that Vandeleur’s Brigade had moved in 
to its right, and Jack, riding Kitten up on to the top of a 
bank, saw the valley below them full of smoke and groups 
of scarlet horsemen riding hither and thither, apparently 
in confusion. 

” Heavens 1 ” he muttered through his set teeth, ” the 
Greys are cut off. Why on earth don't w r e ride dow r n to 
the rescue ? ” 

He turned his mare’s head, meaning to acquaint his 
squadron officer with what he had seen, for to have 
approached their crusty old brigadier w'ould have meant 
to have had his own snapped off, and no good done; 
but, to his surprise, he saw Sir John Vandeleur giving an 
order, and the 4th Cavalry Brigade was put in motion, 
trotting northward for about a quarter of a mile, and 
then turning to the left, which brought them up on to 
the crest again through the intervals of Best’s Hanoverian 
Brigade. 

On his right he saw the Forty-fourth in square among the 
trampled corn behind Rettberg's Hanoverian Battery, which 
w'as firing heavily, and the red patches that marked the 
position of Pack's and Kempt's Brigades dotted along the 
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northern side of the “ sunken road ” as far as the great 
Brussels highway. 

The Rifles were still lining the sandpit, and where the 
slate roof of La Haye Sainte Farm could be seen through 
the powdered smoke the green Germans were gallantly 
defending themselves, but the confusion in the valley had 
increased, and exhausted horsemen sinking hock-deep in 
the soft ploughland were struggling 
back to gain the -ridge, while some 
of the squadrons of the enemy’s 
cavalry were urging their fresh 
horses in hot pursuit. 

Something prompted Jack to drop 
his sabre for a moment and stretch 
his arm out to Sergeant-Major 
Brown, who looked at him with an 
odd expression in his face. 

M Shake hands, Sergeant-Major,” 
said Jack, and they gripped fingers. 

“ Aye, sir, you're right. We shall 
be into them in a minute, and good 
luck to your honour. * A horse is 
counted a vain thing to save a 
/man,' but maybe that chestnut of 
yours will bring you out of 
it. As for me, something 
tells me under my pouch 
belt that this is my last 
fight.” 

Jack remembered his words 
afterwards, but now 
there was a bustle 
in the brigade, the 
y e 11 o w-b r e a s t e d 
Twelfth forming up 
on the left of <the 
Sixteenth and the 
buff-faced Eleventh 
taking post on the 
ridge behind them. 

J ack shortened 
his reins and looked 
at the clay bank 
in front of Kitten's 
nose—a st.eep dip 
down and a stiffer 
rise on the opposite 
side of the sunken 
road. 

The trumpets rang 
out, Colonel Hay 
shouted: “For¬ 
ward, Sixteenth 1 ” 
and the little 
“ Fighting Fours ” 
cheered them as 
they passed the 
obstacle, where the 
Papelotte Lane 
forked off. t 

“ Squadrons, right 

half wheel—Charge 1 ” was the word, and with a grip of 
his knees Jack set the mare’s head straight for the green- 
clad Lancers in front of them, while the 12th Light Dra¬ 
goons spurred off to the 46th Regiment of the Line, 
the only column of Marcognet's Division which retired 
in anything like order, and into them they burst with a 
terrific impact that scattered the grey overcoats right and 
left. 

The Great Battery was firing its brass guns on friend and 
foe, and the smoke was so thick that a bullet from Pack's 
Brigade caught Colonel Hay in the back. 

“ Great Heavens, the colonel’s hit 1 ” shouted Jack, 
his voice lost amid the roar of shouting, and he found him¬ 
self in the middle of the enemy's Lancers, who belonged 
to the 4th Regiment. 

Joe, who had kept his young master in sight, gave him 


up for lost, but the lance is an awkward weapon at close 
quarters, and Jack's sabre carved a way through the mob 
with a point here through a crimson plastron, and a slash 
there that toppled off a brass helmet with its black chenille 
crest. , 

Kitten seemed in her element, and fought as fiercely 
as her rider, and many a bearskin-capped Scots Grey owed 
his escape to that downward rush of the blue and scarlet 
Sixteenth and their sister regiment. 

The valley had smiled the day before under its ripening 
corn, with here and there a patch of potato crop or the pale 
blue flowerets of the flax, but now it was a hideous carpet 
piled up with dead and helpless wounded, over which 
the horsemen floundered, scarcely heeding the rallying 
trumpets which sounded again and again to call them 
off 

It is difficult to check maddened men with maddened 

horses, and 
the brigade 
seemed like¬ 
ly to com¬ 
mit the very 
fault they 
had come 
down to cor¬ 
rect 


“ ‘ Sixteenth, rally* round me !’ Jack cried 

and he brandished his sabre/* 


“ They’re calling us back ! ” yelled a voice behind him 
as Cornet Thoroughgood dealt a vicious Cut-One at a 
corporal of the 21st of the Line who had sprung at him 
with fixed bayonet. 

“ Eh, what ? I never heard it I ” and, checking the mare 
with an effort, he looked round. 

Their own ridge seemed a long way off, and between 
them and the hedgerow that fringed the Papelotte Lane 
the rose-coloured plastrons of Gobrecht's 3rd Light Horse 
Lancers intervened. 

“ Look at those scoundrels spearing our wounded 1 
Sixteenth, rally round me ! " Jack cried, and he brandished 
his sabre. 

Several of the Regiment who had been riding about in 
twos and threes, chasing the flying infantry, heard his 
voice and rode up to him. 


35 
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“ We must keep together and cut our way back, boys ! " 
he cried. " Come along, Sixteenth, left shoulders forward ! 
Sabre and spurs for ever! ** And they took the 3rd Lancers 
in flank. 

A sharp steel point with a little flutter of rose and white 
pennon tore the silver festoon from Jack’s shako, but Joe 
cut the man down, and like a thunderbolt the little band 
passed clean through the squadron, leaving only two men 
of the party behind. 

A round shot from the Great Battery fell with a plump 
beside the cornet, and when he had wiped the clay out of 
his eyes he saw Sergeant-Major Blood of his squadron 
beside him. 

“ I thought you were gone that time, sir," he said. 
“ I've just ridden over poor Brown, with only half a head 
on his shoulders. He won't quote Ecclesiastes any more." 

He was a good fellow," said Jack, " but we must lose 
no time now. See, yonder are our old friends, the cuiras¬ 
siers, and our horses are blown." 

Kitten was white with foam as she scrambled through 
the quickset hedge and floundered over the crest of the 
rise, but beyond a graze from a spent bullet that took the 
hair off her croup, neither Jack nor his mount were a 
penny the worse for that mad ten minutes when they 
formed up in their old position and proved the squadrons. 

Joe came in a moment after, minus his headgear. 

“ I met one of those fellows from the first regiment we 
went through," he said with a grin. " He thought I was 
better down there in the valley than up here, so I just 
gave him the point to prove that he was wrong, and 
grabbed this from the breast of his jacket as he fell," and 
he showed Jack the white enamel Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 

“ We've lost the colonel and the Twelfth have lost theirs," 
said the squadron officer as he walked his jaded horse past 
them. " They say the Lifeguards have been terribly cut 
up, and that the Dutch Belgians are making a bad stand 
of it." 

Hour after hour passed by, but those stolid British 
squares never budged, and for a long while squadron after 
squadron of French cavalry surged round them without 
making the slightest impression. 

At one time things did not look over well with us, and 
when, jater in the afternoon, Vandeleur’s Brigade was moved 
to the other side of the Brussels Road, their presence was 
needed to keep some shaky brigades of our Allies up to 
the mark. 

Ney had carried La Haye Sainte after its defenders* 
ammunition ran out, but the promised arrival of the 
Prussians had not yet taken place, although their outposts 
had been seen on our left earlier in the day. 

“ Hard pounding this, gentlemen,** said the Duke; 
" but we’ll see who pounds the longest,** and the British 
squares stood firm. 

When the French cavalry charged, as they did again 
and again, our gunners retired into the squares behind 
them until the horsemen rode down the slopes again to re¬ 
form, and then the gunners returned to their pieces and 
took them in the rear. 

The Chateau of Hougoumont was burning, but our 
Guards never blenched. Some Prussian cavalry and 
horse batteries came up at last and fired on us by mistake, 
and their main body was fighting furiously for the village 
of Planchenoit behind the French right, which caused 
Napoleon to detach a considerable portion of his army to 
defend it. 

Many times did Jack and Joe see the slim figure of the 
great duke, clad in his tightly-fitting blue frock-coat, with 
white breeches and tassled hessians, and his familiar low- 
crowned, cocked hat, riding " Copenhagen ** from point 
to point, utterly regardless of shot and shell, and when 
the word was given—" Up, Guards, make ready ! " all 
who heard it felt that the climax was not far off. 

Towards a little tongue of land, which in those days 
marked the centre of our position, but which has since 
been levelled to build the Belgian monument, dark columns 
of men were seen approaching, clad in blue overcoats and 


marching trousers, with the famous bearskin caps of the 
Imperial Guard on their heads. 

Through his spyglass Jack saw the same grey-coated 
figure of which he had caught a glimpse at Quatre Bras, 
seated on his grey mare, " Marie," on a slight rise c*n the 
eastern side of the great highway. A group of mounted 
officers surrounded him, and Jack knew he was looking at 
the Emperor Napoleon for the second and last time l 

With an impetuous movement of his arm the Emperor 
sent his Guard to their death, for scarcely had they dipped 
into the hollow with their guns than our Foot Guards 
went down the slope at the charge, and, repulsing one 
column, left Sir John Colborn to wheel his brigade into 
line close to the outer orchard hedge of Hougoumont and 
drive the most famous phalanx of warriors from the field 
in utter confusion. 

On the impulse of the moment our great enemy would 
have drawn his sword and died there, but his worthless 
brother, Jerome, and Marshal Soult between them seized 
his horse's bridle and hurried him away. 

History repeated itself, for, as the Prussians struck in 
on the left on to the main road at Genappe, Napoleon was 
obliged to spring from his carriage, like King Joseph at 
Vittoria, and escape by the skin of his teeth and the speed- 
of his horse. 

But in the meantime Vivian’s Hussar Brigade and 
Vandeleur’s Light Dragoons had received the order to 
pursue, anti as Wellington raised his cocked hat as the 
sinking sun shone out, crying : " The whole line will 

advance ! ’’ Jack found himself galloping along the orchard 
hedge over a scene of carnage that baffles any attempt to 
describe it. 

Mercer’s battery had piled up the French cavalry in a 
huge mound ; the whole field was pitted with the deep 
prints of those repeated cavalry charges; dead men and 
horses and overturned guns were strewn like autumn 
leaves, and, after breaking a square which made a vain 
attempt to stand near " La Belle Alliance," the 4th Brigade 
halted a mile and a half behind the captured position. 

Waterloo was won 1 

******* 

There was snow on the ground, and it was snug in the 
harness-room. 

" Eh, what ? " cried Sir Peter, jumping off the stool, 
where he was wont to sit and smoke a pipe with his old 
comrade. " Why, bless my soul, here they are ! Jack 
and Joe, as I’m a living man 1 But who are these two 
they've brought with them ? ** 

" My eyes ^.re not so good as they once were, or I’d 
wager a crown piece that one of them would be the Marquis 
of Savaloy," said old Corporal Tom, opening the door as 
Jack burst in, his cheeks glowing from the cold ride. 

" Home again, father I Safe anc^ sound and with the 
very best of news 1 The Regiment only landed on Christ¬ 
mas Day, but we must keep the feast up for the New 
Year ! " 

Then he turned to the two silent, cloaked figures standing 
there in the snow, and Sir Peter’s eyes opened wide with 
blank astonishment. 

" You know the Marquis of old," said Jack. " This 
other gentleman is the Chef d’tscadron Verimonde of the 
3rd Hussars, once my very gallant enemy and now my 
equally gallant friend. Both he and the Marquis joined 
Napoleon and were at Waterloo, and as the fat French 
king is thirsting for their blood we smuggled them over 
here with the Regiment. There will be no lack of accom¬ 
modation, father, when we move into Thoroughgood Hall.*' 

" What do you mean, you young rascar?" said Sir 
Peter, when he had shaken hands with the two unfortunate 
French officers. 

" Ah, it’s a very long story," said Jack, " but the gist 
of it is this : When we moved on to Paris, by the greatest 
good luck in the world we were quartered at the Marquis' 

chateau, about a league and a half from the city-but I 

see that he is dying to tell you in his own words." 

[Continued on page 548. 
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This year, as most of you fellows know, 
we are celebrating the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrim 
IN THE DAYS Fathers in New England. 
OF THE They sailed away in 1620 

•'MAYFLOWER.*' in the “ Mayflower." You 
have been reading about 
those stirring days in Mr. Frank Elias’ 
serial story, " The Mystery of the ‘ May¬ 
flower,* ” which ran through the early 
numbers of this volume. This month I am 
reminded of the anniversary of the death 
of a great New World pioneer who did 
much towards bringing about this great 
event. I mean Captain John Smith, the 
hero of the founding of Virginia. It was 
in June 1631 that Captain Smith died in 
London, just over fifty years of age. The 
greater part of his life had been spent in 
adventurous service in the East, as a soldier 
of fortune, and in exploring and settling the 
wondrous new country of New England. 

What a stirring story it is to read, the 
account of his wanderings and perils over 
*' passen and unpassen roads " ! I cannot 
recommend you to study any more worthy 
book of its kind than the Life of Captain 
John Smith. It is stranger than fiction, 
more stirring than any romance ever penned. 
And at the end of his days, while the colony 
in the New World was struggling along 
without his masterly care, Captain Smith 
spent his time writing books and pamphlets 
about Virginia and the great opportunities 
that it offered. Thus it was that the Pilgrim 
Fathers, reading his writings, were induced 
to think of the newly discovered land as the 
site of their colony. It is said that Smith 
himself wished to accompany the party, but 
his offer of service was not accepted. Had 
he gone with Bradford, Standish, and the 
others what sufferings might they not have 
been spared ! 

A great man this Captain John Smith, who 
lies in St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holbom, Lon¬ 
don, and to whom there is no commemora¬ 
tive tablet in this country. In America 
there is but a simple inscription on the 
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An Improvised Punch-ball. 


walls of the National Library at Washing¬ 
ton, where his name is linked with those of 
Drake and Raleigh. Read his Life, there¬ 
fore, and honour his name in this year of 
anniversaries, because he stands out among 
the worthies of that great age as a notable 
pioneer and empire-builder. " What so 
truly suits with honour and honesty,” 
he wrote, ” as the discovering things un¬ 
known, erecting towns, peopling countries, 
informing the ignorant, reforming things 
unjust, teaching virtue, and gain to our 
native mother-country a kingdom to attend 
her ? " 


There has been such a revival of boxing 
that the following little note to hand from 
a correspondent is quite 
DO YOU WANT timely. As the accom- 
TO MAKE A panying diagrams show, 

PUNCH-BALL? an excellent punch-ball 

can be made from a 
disused Rugby football. It can be put up 
in any doorway and adjusted to any height 
required. My correspondent says : ” Harness 
the ball as follows. Take two pieces of 
webbing to go round the ball lengthways, 
allowing 2 inches at each end to turn in, 
and sew to form loops. After the loops 
are sewn these ends should not meet by 
about 2 inches. Sew these pieces together 
at the centre. One piece of webbing is to 
go round the middle of the ball, overlapping 
about i£ inches for sewing together Fix 
the webbing on the ball and mark the 
places where it is to be sewn to the above 
prepared webbing. 

” Next, prepare two pieces of elastic, as 
shown in the second small sketch. One yard, 
doubled, is sufficient for each. Use, if pos¬ 
sible, square elastic about one quarter inch to 
the side. Small curtain rings will do capitally 
to fasten the ends to, as the diagram makes 
clear. In the largest diagram the method ol 
affixing the punch-ball is shown. From the 
elastic above and below the ball there is an 
adjusting cord which is fastened to the 
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stout hooks screwed in the lintel of the doorway and in the 
floor." ' 

The writer of these notes has himself made such an improvised 
punch-ball and has used it with great success. No doubt many 
“ B.O.P." readers will be glad to follow his example. 

• • • 


Our presentation plate this month, reproduced from a stirring 
drawing by Stanley L. Wood, depicts some Moorish tribesmen 

at " powder play." 


MOORISH 
TRIBESMEN AT 
** POWDER PLAY/* 

posed to represent 
Here is the order 
of horsemen ad- 
by their chief. At 
they charge for- 
speed, opening out 
and right. Then, 
check their horses 
causing them either 
in the air or to fling //•. 
their haunches. At ' 
the horse is thus 
wild career the 
long-barrelled flint- 
wheels rapidly and 
his weapon and 
over again. This, 
general method of 
by the Moors. In 
ments with the 
French Foreign 
action, the Moorish 
very sorry figure; 



How the webbing 
is fixed. 

("An Improvised Punch- 
ball.") 


This particular 
amusement is very 
popular among the 
Moors, and is sup- 
a mimic battle, 
of things. A line 
vance, slowly led 
a signal from him 
ward at break-neck 
somewhat to left 
suddenly, the riders 
while at full gallop, 
to leap straight up 
themselves back on 
the same time as 
pulled up in its 
rider discharges his 
lock gun. He then 
retreats to reload 
repeat the business 
after all, is the 
warfare practised 
the last engage- 
French, when the 
Legion was in 
horsemen cut a 
they never really 


got near enough to the French to do any damage. Still, " Lab- 
El-Baroud," or “ powder play," delights the heart of the militant 
Moorish soldier. It is impressive and dashing, and he indulges 
in it whenever there is any big function on. The French 
spahis of Algeria, we are told, go in for much the same sort of 


fantasia in a modified form. The custom is. indeed, something 
similar to the war dances of the savage races, such as the Pony 
Dance of the Sioux Indians. 

♦ • • 

That famous cricketer, Mr. Gilbert L. Jessop, who has written 
several articles for our pages in previous volumes, will contribute 

to next month's number 
of the " B.O.P." His 
article will be entitled 
" From School to 
County Cricket." This 
be looked forward 
same number will have 
That fine new serial, 
continued, and there will 
’ " The Maggot," a school 
and “ * Demon Dupes' * 
Cooper. Other items 
terbury Week," an ac- 
cricket festival, by G. A. 
" The * B.O.P/ Stamp 
Corner"; "Forest Fires," The elastic and " A Simple Electric 
Current Converter, and i n position. How to Make It." 

The frontispiece for (“An improvised August will be a splen¬ 
did picture in colours Punch-ton. 'f) painted by Charles 
Dixon, R.I., entitled " Man Overboard 1 " 

A. L. H. 


IN THB 

AUGUST NUMBBR 
OF THB M B.O.P/* 


special feature will 
to, I know, but the 
many other attractions. 
" Aztec Gold," will be 
be two complete stories : 
yarn by R. de M. Rudolf, 
Armour," by A. B. 
will include : " The Can- 
count of Kent's unique 
Wade (illustrated) : 


THE 41 B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. * 

T HE League ol Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to 
its forming a bond o! onion between readers of the M B.O.P. w 
the world over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for io 
many years has stood lor all that is highest and purest and best 
in life. Without binding its members to any definite vows the 
League calls on its supporters to lead a clean, manly. Christian 
life, to be active workers for good in the world, not to be slaoken 
or merely passive lookers-on. On baing enrolled, each member 
receives a card bearing his name and number on the League 
register. For those who desire some form of recognition, badges 
have been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap or coat, sgitch- 
chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each, 
post free. Applications for membership and for badges should be 
addressed to the Editor, •• B.O.P.,” 4 Bonverie Street, London, E.G. 4 


Sabre and Spurs! 

(i Continued from page 546 .) 


** Ma foi, yes ! " exclaimed de Savalette. " Think of 
it, Sir Peter—Verimonde and I hunted like brigands for 
our adherence to the lost cause, making our way across 
country without a sou in our pockets, and venturing into 
my house at night in the hope of securing a little store of 
gold I had hidden there. And then, peeping through a 
spy-hole in the panel, what should 1 see but the remains 
of an excellent supper spread on a table by the fire in my 
wife’s boudoir, and this young gentleman sound asleep in 
an armchair. I tell you, we could have eaten a dead 
horse, we were so hungry; so ravenous, in fact, that I 
opened the panel carelessly, and I know not who w*as the 
most astonished of the three 1 " 

" And I," said Major Verimonde, who had cut off his 
moustache, the better to disguise himself, “ let me bear 
witness to the generosity of your old regiment, who 
received us as brave soldiers receive each other. Had 
we fallen into the hands of the Prussians—bah ! But 1 
speak of gentlemen, not pigs." 

" And now the Marquis has not told you the thing that 
most concerns us, father," cried Jack. " Here is the 
forged will, and he is ready and willing to give evidence 
against Lawyer Hawke, who, oddly enough, passed the 


Regiment, as~w T e marched for Calais, in a post-chaise, on 
his w r ay to the Chateau de Savalette, no doubt." 

" My friends," said Sir Peter, " brave men are brave 
men all the world over, and my house is yours as long as 
you like to make use of it. As for Hawke, if Harry Clive 
is the man I think him. the rogue shall hang." 

" And serve him right," said Madcap Joan, from the 
doorway. 41 Mamma has sent me to tell you that dinner 
is served." 

As a matter of fact. Lawyer Hawke did not hang after 
all, for Sir Peter interceded for him at the last minute, but 
his roguery having been proved to the hilt, and Master 
Montagu's duplicity being also established, father and son 
sailed for transportation for life on the very day our friends 
moved into Thoroughgood Hall. 

If you ever go there you will see Cornet Jack's portrait, 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in his Waterloo uniform, 
sabre and spurs included, with Sergeant Joe holding 
Kitten in the backgroundA 

" It is done to the life 1 " cried the Marquis and Major 
Verimonde, who remained Sir Peter's guests for a twelve- 
month and a day — and surely they ought to have 
known 1 


0 

THE END. 




MOORISH TRIBESMEN AT “POWDER PLAY 

Specially drawn by Stanley L. Wood. 
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The Sensations of Catt. 

A Humorous School Story. 

By HILDA Fi MOORE. 


N any occasion when you hap¬ 
pen to light on somebody who's 
come a cropper in a bike or 
motor-bike accident or any¬ 
thing of that sort, and who's 
sitting by the road-side, or on 
a kerb-stone (as the case may 
be) beside his crocked-up 
machine scribbling in a note¬ 
book for all he's worth, you 
can be right sure you’ve struck 
on Catt (or his double—but I 
don’t believe two of this kind 
are ever duplicated—that’s 
why they're such a curiosity ! ) 
Nobody could have had a 
more correct and well-fitting surname than Catt—it just 
fitted him like a glove. They speak about cats having 
nine lives—and as Catt had a double T on to his name 
that made him in the plural, as young Stevens was remark¬ 
ing once, so his lives could well be doubled and number a 
properly good eighteen. 

He was one of the most cheerful and happy-go-lucky 
individuals on the face of the earth—(it's a real pity the 
earth doesn’t hold more of 'em)—and nothing ever seemed 
to ruffle him. From quite a small kid he'd been interested 
in bumps and cuts and bruises—(I happen to know about 
this because we'd gone to the same Kindergarten together 
before drifting on to the Coll.), and had had a notebook 
in which he inscribed, with a stumpy pencil, his ” sin- 
sashuns," as he spelled it, for the day. If anyone unlaw¬ 
fully pinched him, or gave him a sly kick on the shin in 
school, into the notebook the “ feeling ” would go. 

He didn’t grow out of this rum habit either; it grew 
with him, and as he measured close on six feet at thirteen 
and a half you may bet your best boots it was a pretty 
tall order. His present-day notebook was labelled in 
Roman capitals : 

PHYSICAL AND MENTAL SENSATIONS. 

I LIGHTNING PEN SKETCHES 
TAKEN IMMEDIATELY 
ON RECEIPT. 

And I tell you that notebook was a real study in aches, 
pains and bruises. As young Stevens said, it beat that 
book his mater always advised everyone to keep a copy 
of, called " Enquire Within "—especially in these days 
of acute labour troubles when most everybody’s got to do 
their own' cooking or housework, and are not right sure 
how to set about the business without some reference or 
help. 

Catt was always out for fresh sensations, and it was 
a most extraordinary thing how, every day, he’d never 
miss getting a fresh one. He’d read the latest out to 
the privileged few who snoozed in the same dorm, and 
that’s really why this yarn’s being written because, if it 
hadn't been for the bottle of embrocation he'd wanted, 
and which I’d volunteered to get, I shouldn't have gone 
through the sensations I did that night, after the day 
he’d come off with a bang on the greasy tram lines. 

This occurred when we were cycling to the Higham 
football field to play the Grammar School. Catt's bike 
was punctured, so he borrowed Leigh’s, who wasn’t playing 
on account of a crocked knee. 

I suppose there wasn’t anybody else but Catt who'd 
have stuck his teeth into a frightfully hard apple j ust as we 


struck on that beastly greasy tram track going down into 
Higham, tried to take a tram line on the straight instead 
of cutting across, come off a mighty crack in the middle 
of the track and then sit up and grin about it. 

” Good thing my head's a bit of well-seasoned timber,” 
he remarked, flicking the mud from his cap in a great 
smear across his knee. ” I certainly never twigged before 
how mighty hard that tram track is when sat upon un¬ 
expectedly at an angle of somewhere like forty-nine de¬ 
grees.” He pushed his, I mean Leigh’s, bike to the kerb 
and rotated his right wrist carefully. ” Gave that muscle 
a bit of a turn,” he remarked, ” but there’s nothing broken ; 
’strawdinary thing,” he gabbled on, feeling in a pocket 
hastily. ** I never had a tram skid like that before. 
Wouldn’t have missed it for anything. Never knew such 
a jolly queer, helpless sort of feeling when the front 
wheel’s slithering right in a tram line and you find you've 
landed in the road. I must-” 

” Look here,” I said firmly, ” we haven't got a second 
to spare for that now. You just shut that book up and 
come right on. You know what Richardson said about 
being on the field punctually ? ” 

But he jotted down ” helpless ” and ” mesmerised ” 
before he mounted, which I saw he did, before I swung 
into the saddle myself. We won that footer match—oui 
goalie was in great form, but I do believe the best part 
of the time he was figuring out just how he’d express this 
latest sensation in that precious book of his. We got it 
that night before ” lights out,” and after we'd finished 
admiring the tremendous great purple bruise he'd got 
on the lower part of his thigh, which he looked at, with 
some considerable pride, by the aid of a piece of looking- 
glass loaned by Taylor. 

“It will be worth while following through the various 
shades of a bruise like this,” he remarked with a little 
sigh of satisfaction; ” it's an uncommonly dark one. Have 
any of you ever seen such a thunder-cloud of a bruise 
before ? ” 

We all, unanimously and with truth, agreed that we had 
never done so. 

” Have any of you ever had a skid on the tram lines ? ” 
he next inquired. 

No, we none of us had. 

” Well, I’ve put it down to the best of my ability, only 
young Beeton would chivvy me on about being late and 
all that, so if it isn't quite as I'd like you’ll know whose 
fault it was,” he continued. ” I reckon young Beeton 
would beat an alarm clock for being in time.” 

” Matter of fact, if it hadn’t been for me,” I struck in, 
” you'd have jolly well spent a valuable ten minutes 
sticking that dow*n, and a pretty go if I’d left you doing 
that! ” 

” Come on, Catt,” exclaimed Murphy, who was sitting 
up in his bed with his knees hunched up under his chin 
and his shock of hair, which always stuck up extra much 
after a footer match, looking like a giant's head as shadowed 
on the wall opposite. \ 

” Well, here you are, if ever you come a cropper through 
•getting into a tram line this is how you'll feel. ” Catt pressed 
open the page and read : 

•' The first sensation is one of astonishment, as you 
don’t realise a tram line’ll hold a bike wheel till your wheel’s 
in it and slithering along taking your steering power clean 
away, but realism comes when you find you’re sitting in 
the road.” 
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THE SENSATIONS OF GATT 



SOME EPISODES IN THE GARBER OP A YOUNGER BROTHER. 
II.—He goes to a Boarding-school. 


” Have you ever had either of the 
la$t ? ” put in Murphy curiously, 
standing up and staring over at Catt. 

” No, I haven't yet,” replied Catt 
modestly. ” Those are sensations yet 
to come, and I'm looking forward to 
’em.” 

“You needn’t,” struck in Murphy, 
*’ specially about the tooth. I haven’t 
had ’em either, but I know a cousin 
who has. At least, not gas. She had 
stuff like chloroform, only spelled 
with an S, to have four teeth out. 
She said it smelled awfully sweet, 
made her ears sound as if she was up 
in an aeroplane and her head gone 
like a balloon, and as if she was 
riding along over a railway track 
made of wood when all the sleepers 
turned over like clappers in a churn.” 

” Say that over again,” cried Catt 
eagerly, “ that’s a priceless descrip¬ 
tion, anyhow.” He scribbled it down 
red-hot as Murphy repeated it. 

” Get ahead with your tramway 
sensation,” exclaimed Davis, “ or else 
old Button will be round for * lights 
out’ before you’ve finished it.” 

Catt went on: 

” Er—um—where was I ? Oh—I 
know—' to have a tooth out.’ ” 

“ When you get up you feel as if 
your stomach's moved up higher 
than it ought to be, and that your 
knees have somehow got double- 
jointed.” 

” What about the bruise ? ” said 
Davis. 

” You don’t feel that till after you 
get back,” replied Catt, ” and, by 
the way,” he added, “ has anybody 
got any embrocation ? It's too late 
to get any from the matron to-night.” 

Of course, nobody had. 

Murphy had had some in an old 
medicine bottle, but upon investiga¬ 
tion at his locker we discovered an 
absolutely dry bottle. 

” I remember I used the last up 
for that chilblain qn my third toe,” 
he remarked. 


” I should say so, too, by the look of that braise,” put in 
Murphy. 

” Shut your head, Murphy,” said Davis. " Don’t you 
know it's a proper bit of rudeness to interrupt a gentle¬ 
man when he's reading? ” 

“ The thing that strikes you with the greatest force ” 
(read on Catt) “ is the swiftness of the whole happening.” 


” I never knew before that embrocation was good for 
chilblains,'' said Catt. 

” It's good for anything if you only rub hard enough,” 
responded Murphy, having succeeded in getting back 
into bed again and grinning most happily down upon Davis, 
whom he'd unexpectedly shoved off ; ” but I'll tell you 
who has got a whacking great bottle of embro, fresh from 
the chemist.” 


” I should have said it was the roadway,” mumbled 
Murphy into his quilt. 

Davis leaned over and smote him on his shock head, 
whereupon for a few minutes a friendly scrum ensued and, 
after Murphy had been cast upon the floor, Davis took 
up his position on the bed, covered himself with the warmed 
bed-clothes and said : 

” Go ahead, Catt. When Murphy knows how to listen 
properly he can take his place in the upper circle again.” 

Obediently Catt read on : 

“ In fact, if it wasn't that your bike was lying on its 
side and you were on the road with the usual crowd collect¬ 
ing on the pavement, you wouldn’t think anything had 
happened. The helplessness of the sensation at the moment 
of its happening would probably have its equivalent only 
in a person being mesmerised or before going under gas 
to have a tooth out.” 


/‘ I know, too,” piped in Whipple, who never says much 
ever, but enjoys hearing anybody else jaw ; “ that's Hardy 
in the next dorm, and it's in his locker now.” 

We looked at each other. 

” And he wouldn't part with a lick of it,” said Davis. 
“ Has anybody ever seen Hardy give away anything yet ? ” 

” Search me 1 ” chuckled Murphy. He had well spoken 
for the lot of us. * 

” Who’s going to volunteer to get some embrocation 
for Catt's bruise ? ” put in Davis with uplifted hand. 
” Don’t all speak at once, and whoever goes can use Murphy’s 
medicine bottle—can't they, Murphy ? ” 

” Don't ask me when you speak, Davis—sh —cave there 
—Button ! ” The way we hopped into our respective beds 
would have done credit to an army of grasshoppers. 
Of course, Davis had been fathead enough to leave Murphy's 
bottle in the gangway, over which, equally of course, old 
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Button had to tumble. He peered down at it over the 
top of his specs. He’s about the most old-fashioned codger 
of a prefect walking, I should think, and when he gets on 
in the science world—(he certainly is going to do big things 
in research)—I expect he'll still go on wearing the same 
rum old collection of garments he puts on himself now. 
His toes were coming out of his carpet slippers, and it 
was the big toe on his right foot which banged on to the 
bottle. 

I don’t know whether he thought he'd dropped that bottle 
on a “ lights out ” visit of the previous night—in any case he 
picked it up and put it in the pocket of the grubby-looking 
dressing gown he was wearing, and I thought I should have 
giggled outright to see him. 

“ Well, that shows it's a case of the whole bottle or none 
at all. The thing is, who's going to fetch it ? " said Murphy, 
after Button had shuffled off. 

“ I will," I said, sticking my legs out of bed before anybody 
else could speak. 

Somehow the idea of borrowing Hardy's new bottle of 
embrocation without so much as a " by your leave " (which 
I knew wouldn’t be any good !) rather appealed to me. 

" Look lively then," said Davis. " Catt ought to get a 
good rub on that bruise as soon as possible." 

The next dorm to ours is some little way down the 
corridor on the right-hand side. You stood the chance 
of nosing in just when Hardy and his two pet cronies, 
Hall and Worthington, were having a supper party— 
they were great on these after " lights out." They were 
the only occupants of this dorm, as it was a smallish room 
but held three comfortably. 

It was pretty odd, too, how the three fixed in there were 
usually birds of a feather, and, as regarded the present 
occupants, you could bet your best boots on it that no three 
could have fitted it better. 

I knew that night, as I stood outside going through a 
kind of preliminary " how-to-get-at-it" sensation, with 
the door handle clutched in my right, and Whipple's little 
electric flash-lamp in my left, that if I blundered in on a 
supper party, or woke 'em up, I shouldn't get away with 
that embrocation without some sensations that would 
suit Catt’s notebook, if they didn't me. I had rather a 
different sensation than any I expected, as you’ll see. 

Evidently there was no supper party on, as there wasn’t 
a sound to be heard, so, turning the handle, I softly opened 
the door and entered. Worthy usually snored, but he 
wasn’t to be heard; what was more, the room was so un¬ 
cannily quiet that I switched on the 
flash and swept the light across the 
row of beds—the beds were empty 1 
It suited my purpose O.K., providing 
the owners didn't return to 
'em before I got the embro 
—and I moved, not exactly 
slowly, across to Hardy's 
locker, hoping the supper 
party, or whatever it was in 
some neighbouring dorm, 
would keep 'em well oc¬ 
cupied. 

I should think Burns must 
have been in the same kind 
of affair when he wrote 
about: “ The best laid 

schemes o' mice an' men 
gang often gley "—or how¬ 
ever it's put, for no sooner 
had I lifted the locker lid 
and put my nose inside than 
something came down on 
my shoulder with a big 
crack, and I was so startled 
I dropped the lamp, which 
clattered down, button side 
downwards evidently, as it 
switched out, leaving me in 
darkness. 


It’s one thing to have a light ready for an emergency, 
but it’s quite another tiling to be somewhere right isolated 
without—and not know, too, what had hit you such a 
bang when you knew there was no one in the room. I 
was jolly glad I didn't feel troubled about ghosts—and 
feeling glad about 'em, made me think of them, of 
course. 

Hardy and his two room-mates were out. They’d no 
right to be out, of course, any more than I had to be in their 
dorm. In any case, I could swear there was nobody in the 
room when I'd switched Whipple's lamp on. 

I groped about for that lamp now, but found it a jolly 
sight worse than looking for a needle in a hay-stack, so I 
reckoned the best thing to do was to make sure of the 
embrocation and trust to luck to find the lamp afterwards. 

I got hold of the bottle of embro, shut down the locker 
lid, and was just proceeding to grope around for the lamp 
again when there came a most extraordinary sound, a 
cross between someone tearing off a big length of calico 
and somebody giving a long sobbing sigh, and the next 
second I was lying down on the embrocation bottle with 
something or other falling on me in a regular shower of 
lumps, dust and grit. For a second or two I felt too 
petrified to move and too suffocated to breathe, and lay 
there in the inky darkness trying to figure out just about 
what had happened. 

Of course, the roof must have fallen in—or the ceiling— 
but just how had it manged to fall in like this ? Had 
Hardy and Co. had anything to do with it, or was it just 
a pure accident ? Of course, the thing that hit me on the 
shoulder, when I dropped Whipple's lamp, must have been 
a sort of preliminary piece of plaster before the general 
collapse. 

Somehow I struggled up, sneezing and coughing as the 
mixtures of dust, grit, plaster and whitewash flew around, 
clutched the precious bottle and groped my way to the door. 

There was a whispering in the corridor, so I stopped 
still, just as someone struck a match and lighted a candle. 
I just caught a glimpse of Hardy’s, Worthy’s, and Hall’s 
scared faces as they caught sight of me—goodness alone 
knows what I did appear like to them, and before I could 
say a word they gave vent to a simultaneous yell of : " It’s 
the ghost 1 " and stampeded down the corridor again. 
You never heard such a hullabaloo as there was then. 
Everybody in every dorm seemed to wake up at 
once and turn out. Doors opened and banged, prefects 
with rumpled heads and tempers paraded about, some of 
the masters appeared on the scene 
while Hardy and Co., who, it seemed, 
had been having a good old tuck-out 
in Freeman's dorm, and had returned 
to find “ the ghost" in 
theirs, explained and stut¬ 
tered and stammered over 
the terrible sight they'd 
seen. 

When it was discovered 
what had actually happened 
—that half the ceiling over 
their beds had collapsed 
when they weren't in the 
room, they had to do 
further explaining about 
what they'd been doing out 
of it at that time. 

Meantime, I’d fled before 
the lights went up too much, 
and stowed the precious 
bottle in my bed. The 
others cleared off to see the 
fun while I managed to 
dust myself down a bit— 
jolly good thing I did, too, 
and also that the others, in 
coming back, brought in 
some " dust tracks," as old 
Button, in common with 
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the rest of the prefects, had to investigate his dorm to 
see if any boy therein fyad had anything to do with the 
“ ghost business." 

Hardy and Co. had, it seemed, for some time been 
bothered over a mysterious cracking noise in their dorm 
at night, and Worthy, who's frightfully nervy, was 
cock-sure the room was haunted. Through talking about 
it, he must have preyed on the nerves of the others to 
such an extent that the longer and oftener they kept out 
of their dorm the better they liked it. 

The funniest thing of it all, though, was this. While 
their dorm was undergoing repair, Hardy and Co.’s beds 
had to be stowed in our dorm, and each night for a fortnight 
they snoozed in with us, while Catt rubbed that embro 
of Hardy's into his bruise, under Hardy's very eyes, and 


the latter never twigged that it was his (not the bruise, 
but the embro) : also, we, who knew, chortled under our 
bed-clothes when wo heard the yarns the three pitched 
into us about the ghost they had seen. 

They say imagination goes a long way—but the night 
Worthy told us, in all seriousness, that the ghost was 
somewhere like seven feet high I thought we should have 
had fits. (I should explain that I don't measure more 
than five foot four.) 

After this, Catt’s definition in his notebook of anyone 
meeting a " ghost " was that " their sight assumed the 
eye of a horse." 

" Why, how’s that ? " asked Taylor. 

" Because of its magnifying power," replied Catt, and 
when you consider it, I guess he was about O.K. 


The Canadian Porcupine. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


I WAS quite a youngster at 
the time, and wandering 
through the poplar grove 
one day, near to camp 
No. 7, my attention was arrested 
by a strange sound. It came 
from the branches overhead, a 
constant grunting and squealing, 
but as I approached the place 
from which it seemed to proceed 
it began elsewhere—" Unk-wa, 
Unk-wa, Unk-wa" then a 
wheezy squeal. At length I caught sight of a strange animal 
resting among the branches twelve feet up. Its back was to¬ 
wards the ground, its fore and hind legs clasped separate 
branches, so that it was stretched at full length, and as the 
wind moved the branches it grunted and squealed ridiculously. 

Well, I was very young, but I had more sense than to interfere 
with that porcupine. I had previously seen the condition 
of several of our hunting dogs after an encounter with one 
of these seemingly harmless animals. Let me explain that 
the business end of a porcupine quill is armed with hundreds 
of tiny barbs. The " porky," upon being threatened with 
danger, tucks his head out of sight, and directly anything 
touches him, whisks his tail from left to right with lightning 
swiftness. Whatever that tail touches is sure to be filled 
with quills, which detach themselves from the animal’s flesh 
with the least little pull. It is quite a different matter getting 
them out of one’s own flesh, however, for the tiny barbs do 
their work well, and it is a most painful business extracting them. 

The porcupine is the greatest fool in all the woods, but he 
can afford to be. There is only one animal that will attack him 
—the fierce little fisher. Bears, lynxes, wolves, and mink 
leave him severely alone, for he is really a most dangerous 
animal. The quills, if not drawn from the flesh immediately, 
work their way inwards, sooner or later reaching some vital 
part. 

But though an encounter with a porcupine would probably 
mean painful and lingering death to bear or lynx, the awful 
quills do not harm the fisher. Old trappers have told me that 
they have caught these animals in good health, though their 
bodies were veritably “ chock full of porky quills." 

When camping in some parts of Canada, the porcupines are 
a great nuisance, for they walk in and out of one’s tent as though 
they owned the place. If there is a bit of bacon rind anywhere, 
they will nose about till they find it. On one occasion a porcu¬ 
pine came to our. camp each evening to gnaw at an old salted 
kipper box on the garbage heap. We got to like him, and to 
watch for his coming, but in less than a fortnight he had eaten 
the whole box, except for the nails. 

Then he became a nuisance. He had to gnaw something, 


you see, and one morning we heard the camp cow lowing and 
straining at her chain. Going into the stable to see what was 
wrong with her, we found the “ porky, " with bristles all spread, 
gnawing at the manger within an inch of her nose. 

Then the manager's little daughter one day left her best doll 
on the verandah step, where she had been knocking nails in 
with it. The porcupine gnawed off its face, and to add injury 
to insult, finished the day by gnawing a hole in the manager’s 
canoe. After that he disappeared ; we never knew where he 
went, but perhaps the manager did. 

Of all the wild creatures in the woods, the porcupine is the 
most blessed by nature. Not only has he few enemies, but 
hunger and cold never trouble him. He can eat just anything, 
and I have known him to flourish in countries so lone and cold 
that he has lived in undisputed possession. His chief food is 
the bark of young poplar trees, but he can keep himself fat 
on any such little dainties as dead timber, dry leaves, or 
even moss. 

But no—the porcupine has one great enemy. I had forgotten 
the forest fires, which each year destroy vast quantities of timber 1 
When fire is near, the wolves, the deer, the bears, take them¬ 
selves off to a forest far distant from the danger zone, and if 
the fire still follows them, they crouch in the lakes or rivers, 
and there remain in safety till it is passed. But the porcupines 
have neither the sense nor the activity to do this, and thousands 
of them perish each summer by forest fire. 

That is why we find these animals abundant in one valley, 
while they are almost unknown across the watershed. It takes 
years for them to find their way back into a country that has 
once been scourged by fire. 

It has often been said that there is no bird or beast in the 
world that is without its enemies, and can afford to make 
mistakes. Well, I once knew even a porcupine to make a 
mistake. I was watching a little bear cub frisking round one 
of them by a lake margin in the Rainy River. The cub hadn't 
learnt what porcupines were, and I guess he thought this one 
looked fool enough for anything. At length he tried the original 
feat of turning a back somersault on to the top of the bristly one. 

I would have saved the poor little fellow if I had had time, 
but before I could realise what was happening, he was rolling 
over and over with scores of the barbed quills sticking from 
him. I shall never forget the way the little chap ran up and 
down, whimpering and sobbing, till at length his mother 
appeared and led him away. 

A day or two later, when I passed that place, I found the 
cub lying dead among the leaves, where his mother had tried 
to bury him. Some of the quills had entered his neck, and had 
worked in, as they always do, till they choked him. 

But a little farther on I found the porcupine, and he too wa s 
dead. The mother bear had dashed him against a tree, time 
after time, till her vengeance was complete 
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Some Fisherman’s 

Knots and Hitches. 

Keep These in Mind when you go Angling. 

By ARTHUR SHARP. 


E VERY angler and would-bc angler should possess a ready 
knowledge of how to make a few different knots and 
hitches in case of breakage. Fishing gut is rather di fficult 
to deal with unless you go the right way about it. When 
making attachments at the waterside the angler would avoid delay 



Fig. 1. 

as much as possible, especially if fish are feeding well, and there¬ 
fore a simple and safe fastening that may be quickly adjusted 
is a valuable convenience. The beginner often lacks the 
necessary knowledge and in consequence constructs a bad 
knot, with the result that it breaks under the pull of a strong 
fish, and he has the misfortune of losing what is probably the 
best specimen of the day. During the winter evenings, when it is 
no longer possible to linger by the waterside or indulge in other 
outdoor games, the uninitiated may spend an interesting and 



profitable half-hour practising the art of making fastenings 
which will prove of use on future occasions at the riverside. 

In this short article the writer endeavours to describe a few 
of the more common knots and hitches used by anglers. The 
beginner will find them very useful, and all he needs is a little 
practice to enable him to tie a neat fastening quickly and 
securely. A piece of thin cord or twine will be found the best 
thing to practise with, being easier for the novice to handle than 
a very fine gut cast or fishing line. When actually making knots 



at the waterside during angling, the beginner should bear in 
mind that gut is very brittle when dry, and must be well soaked 
before he attemps to tie it. If not, he will quickly find that 
upon pulling the knot tight the gut will snap like a bit of 
cotton. Some of these fastenings will also be found useful for 
other work than fishing. 

One of the most popular knots is known as the single fisher¬ 
man’s knot (Fig. i). To tie this neatly and quickly a little 
practice is needed. The meth'od generally adopted is to lay 
the two lengths of gut to be tied together a few inches beyond 
each other. Take one end and pass it over the other length 


of gut and form a loop with it, then pass the opposite end through 
this loop, bring it up to the end and then draw tight. Do the 
same with the other end, then by pulling on the longer lengths of 
the casts the two knots will draw close to each other. To ensure 
a neat job the loose ends should be wrapped with waxed silk. 
With a little care and trouble short lengths of gut can be joined 
together and used up in this way, thus saving material which 
would otherwise be thrown away. The double fisherman’s 
knot (Fig. 2) is made in similar manner to the foregoing, but 
instead of putting the ends only once round the lengths of gut 
they are put twice, so as to form two loops. This knot is both 
neat and safe, but practice is required before it can be made 
quickly and easily. 

Some beginners experience difficulty in fastening eyed hooks 

to gut. Fig. 3 shows how 
this can be done neatly 
and quickly. It is known 
as a jam knot attachment. 
One end of the gut is 
pushed through the eye 
of hook towards the bend 
of shank, then it is brought back and made into an ordinary 
slip-knot, which is left open sufficiently for it to pass over the 
eye of the hook. The main length of gut is then pulled, and 
so tightens the knot completely. Fig. 4 shows another jam knot 
attachment used when attaching the casting-line to the reel line. 

The single water knot (Fig. 5) is one of the best and most 
serviceable in use among anglers. It can be used for making 
up a casting-line or for joining gut or hair, etc. It is con- 



Fig. 5. 


structed by simply laying the two ends of line together 
and past each other about a couple of inches, and then giving 
these a twist round the right forefinger to form a loop ; then slip 
this off, and pass the two ends through the loop and draw tight. 
The short ends should be cut off close to the knot, or they may be 
left about a quarter of an inch in length and whipped with silk. 
There are few better methods of making up a broken cast, 

and it can always be relied 
upon to hold. 

Hitches are really half knots, 
and are often of service to the 
angler. The simplest of them 
all is the one known as the 
half hitch. (See Fig. 6.) It is 
made by taking a loose turn of 
thread round the body of the 
fly (it is chiefly used in fly 
dressing) and then drawing the 
end of the thread through the 
open coil, finally pulling it down as tightly as possible, when a 
reliable fastening is the result. The thread is all the better if 
well waxed, as then it holds more firmly. For small work, 
where a bulky hitch would be inconvenient, this half-hitch is 
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an excellent arrangement. The double half-hitch is made in a 
similar manner, but in this case two coils are left open and the 
end of the thread drawn through. A hitch similar to this is 
often used by fishermen for tying up a boat or punt to a stake 
or rye-peck. In fly dressing it is useful for finishing off the 



head or body of the fly. When without a float-cap, the float 
can be secured to the line by making two half-hitches round 
the thumb of the left hand with the line; then slip the float 
through, withdraw the thumb and pull tight. 

The jam hitch (Fig. 7) is an excellent method of fastening 
the casting line to the reel-line. It is quite simple to make, 
the knotted end of the reel-line being passed down through 
the loop on the casting line, holding it between the thumb and 
finger of left hand. The reel line is then passed across the loop, 
finally bringing the knotted end up between the loop and 

the main line, when it 
may be drawn tight, 
being adjusted so 
that the knot on end 
of reel line is quite 
close to the head of 
the loop. This knot 
8. can be unloosed by 

simply sliding it back 

along the loop. Another jam hitch is made in a similar fashion. 
Fig. 8. will explain how this is accomplished. 

Many beginners find a difficulty in securing an eyed fly to the 
casting line. This can be done in the method shown in Fig. 3. 
Another method is depicted in Fig. 9. The fly should be held 
in the left hand upside down as shown in accompanying 
sketch, then thread the gut through eye of fly hook A, double 
back the end B, and form the slip-knot C round line D. The 
knot should be left sufficiently open to allow it to pass over eye 


of hook, when by pulling line D, it will form itself into a neat and 
safe jam-knot. 

Fig. 10 is a diagram showing a method whereby dropper 
flies can be quickly attached to the casting-line by the fisher¬ 
man’s knot already described, the droppers being inserted 



between the knots before closing tight the latter. The accom¬ 
panying sketch will demonstrate how this is done. 

Before concluding, I would again impress upon beginners 
the necessity for soaking gut before attempting to knot or tie 
it. A quarter of an hour is not too long for fine gut, and twice 

as long for the thick 
salmon gut. It is 
\ no good attempting 
to knot it when dry. 
There are other 
knots besides those 
described but the 
above will be found 
sufficient for the be 
ginnep in the art of 
angling. Later on, 
when he becomes 
more experienced, he 
will learn and pick 
up other and more 
elaborate knots and 
attachments. At all 
events the uninitiated will find an hour spent in practising the 
examples shown herewith time profitably spent. There is noth¬ 
ing more annoying than to be fumbling with clumsy fingers try¬ 
ing to make a neat and safe attachment or mending a broken 
cast when fish are feeding madly, and not being able quickly 
and easily to accomplish it to one's satisfaction. 




Saved! 

By ALFRED LINDSAY. 


T HERE are moments in the cricket-field that try the 
strongest nerve. 

And you need to be as steady as a rock 
When, intent upon escaping from the licking you 
deserve, 

You are fighting for a draw, against the clock. 

When the minutes slowly drag, as the tail attempts to wag, 
And the Captain needn’t tell it what to do ; 

For they’re fifty runs ahead, so there’s nothing to be said 
But: " Sit upon the splice, and see it through ! ” 

There’s another forty minutes, and the seventh wicket’s down. 
So it's not a bit of use to play to win ! 

And the Captain whistles sadly, and endeavours not to frown 
At the man who comes disconsolately in. 

Number Nine, in full array, to the wicket makes his way. 
With a nervousness imperfectly concealed ; 

For it’s during that advance that a “ rabbit ” gets his chance 
Of attracting all the notice in the field. 

He survives the over safely. We may even do it yet 1 
On his partner we can thoroughly depend. 

He’s a strenuous survivor, who is absolutely set, 

Let him only bag the bowling till the end ! 

But the bowler knows his tricks ; so he plays with number six 


Till the "rabbit" follows up, to snatch a “bye”; 

He is hardly off his ground when his wicket’s promptly 
downed, 

And the bail is shooting upwards to the sky. 

Number Ten has played an over, and a change is being tried. 
They have yet another bowler, I declare 1 
Who announces his arrival with so wonderful a “ wide 
That it almost hits the Umpire, out at ” square.” 

He recovers, with a grin, and proceeds to plug them in 
At a pace from which the wicket-keeper quails 

Till a " middle ” loops the loop, and he gives a joyous 
" Whoop 1 ” 

As he sprints behind the wicket for the bails. 

Last man in, and five more mmutes, one is half afraid to sneeze 1 
But he pulls himself together like a brick ; 

While the fieldsmen cluster round him, like a swarm of busy 
bees. 

In the hope of getting something from a snick. 

Then he flukes a sudden four—and, as all the fellows roar. 
Comes the eagerly-anticipated chime I 

There is nothing more to fear; but we owe our loudest 

cheer 

To our actual preserver, Father Time. 




\ 
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CHAPTER V. 

BEYOND THE WATERFALL. 

N OW, this was the manner of our going, after that 
we had bidden a farewell with our eyes to the 
“ Discovery " ; first went Turtleberry, who in 
spite of his size and weight walked much like 
a cat, without noise, being used to woodcraft and the 
ways of the natives of this mainland ; then I, being 
considered raw to this sort of work, followed at such 
distance as always to keep Turtleberry in sight; and last 
came Andrew Evans, not perspiring in spite of the heat 
of the woods, having a cocked pistol ready—Turtleberry’ 
trusted more to cold steel and his strength—and looking 
warily from side to side, and behind him at times. So 
we went on. 

There was something of a path for us to tread ; here 
and there, when the river had cut away its bank to steep¬ 
ness, were signs that in days long past this path had been 
dug, and even hewn where rock obtruded, that men 
might walk down beside the stream toward the coast; 
but, as happens always in these climes, the work of 
nature had almost obliterated that of man, and time 
and again we had to cut away creepers, of go warily 
where decayed vegetation made the going slippery. We 
went through a riot of blossoming foliage, so that we 
saw little of the sun ; there came to us from time to time 
the cries of the forest, until the sun had got high and the 
wild things slept—for in tropical jungle animal life is 
more active in the cool, and by night, than at the height 
of the day. 

Thus we made a half-day’s journey, wondering the 
while how it was that we came on no track of Mackay’s 
party. They must have made a way some distance from 


the river, at the outset, for there was no sign, such as a 
party of more than twenty men must have made, to show 
that others had trodden this path within the week. There 
was one point where Turtleberry slashed away a mass 
of twining creepers that we might pass, and in these 
creepers was proof that none other had gone before us 
along the river path for weeks past—perhaps for years— 
in spite of the quickness of this tropical growth. We 
marched on, and wondered—I for my part wondered 
most what plan was in Andrew’s mind ; what chance had 
we three against a city-full of men, to say naught of 
Mackay and his villains ? But Andrew said no word, 
walking in his place contentedly enough, to all appearances, 
until I questioned :— 

“ Master Dan," said he, " I put my trust in God, and 
in my wit that He has given me. You all have given me 
leadership, and, until I fail you, leave the design of the 
quest to me." 

We halted at something after the turn of the day, to 
eat of the provision that we carried—Turtleberry carried 
most of the baggage that we needed. Halted, too, to 
rest, for the heat was overpowering, and indeed it is the 
custom of all men in these climes to take what they call 
a siesta in the hot hours that follow on noon, or at least 
the custom of most men. It was while we rested thus 
that, faint and far off, I heard the sound of musket shots. 
I wakened Andrew, who dozed after eating—already 
Turtleberry sat with his head cocked forward—and Andrew 
listened, and smiled. 

" Mackay is clearing us a way," said he. 11 It is pleasant 
to find other people doing the work that we must do, other¬ 
wise, though I count this no lessening of the score against 
Mackay." 

The noise of firing seemed not to come from up the 
river, so far as we could judge its course, but away to the 
side on which we travelled, as if Mackay and his pirates 
had left the river altogether and follow’ed a parallel 
course away off in the forest. But we did not know if 
the course of the river might change farther up beyond 
our sight; we knew naught but that it was for us to go 
on, warily, toward the city of our quest. 

Late in the afternoon we moved on again, heeding no 
more the noise of the muskets that went on intermittently, 
proving that Mackay and the men of the city that we 
sought were at grips, and explaining, in some measure 
how it was that we had been left untroubled since our 


or, With Sword and 
Musket in Yucatan. 


By E. CHARLES VIVIAN, 

Author of “The Ghost Bear,’* "Billy's Gun," etc. 
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landing. Such patrols and bodies of the Indians as came 
south toward the estuary were fully taken up with Mackay’s 
party, nor dreamed that others followed on his heels. 
We went on, I say, to find that the slope of the ground 
grew greater, and the river therefore flowed more swiftly 
beside us as we went. We came to and passed two little 
tributaries, and found that the forest on our left had 
thinned away to some extent as the ground rose, so that 
there was easier going for us along our path. But still 
the great trees rose up and shut out the sky for the most 
part; it was the lacing creepers that grew fewer, and 
there was not so much of rank and decaying vegetation 
underfoot. Turtleberry killed a snake with a slash of 
his cutlass beyond the second of the 
river's small tributaries—I set this 
down because I marked it as the 
first sign of other than vegetable 
life that had troubled us since we 
set out in the morning. 

We talked, Andrew and I, now 
that the ground was more open 
and there was not so much need 
of his remaining far behind in our 
order of travel. He chose to talk 
of the city that we sought. 

"I note," said he, " that these 
people of the city are descendants, 
if your brother's letter be fully 
correct, of a certain army that camel 
out from Mexico in the days of 
Cortez. There was ever a legend 
in these parts of such an escape 
from the Spaniards." 

"You know the legends of this 
country ? " I asked him, wondering 
that this man of my uncle’s office 
should be so much at home on a 
forest quest like this. 

" I know," said he, " that after 
the conquest, Cortez made an ex¬ 
pedition to the south of the country, 
and brought with him the Aztec 
king, Guatemozin, whom for a long 
time he had held prisoner. On 
that expedition to the south he 
executed Guatemozin, most shame¬ 
fully, as all people who know the 
story hold. 'Twas a crime beyond 
forgiveness, but 'twas said, to 
justify the crime, that there was a 
plot to put Guatemozin back in his 
place and overthrow the conquerors 
of the country, of whom Cortez 
was the chief." 

" Was there a plot ? " I asked. 

" With a people conquered and 
oppressed, ther£ would be a hundred such plots," said 
Andrew, and I knew it for truth with but little thought. 
" But it is in my mind, with such an army as made this 
settlement we seek, that one plot—this one over which 
Guatemozin was so foully slain—was to Cortez a danger, and 
he sought to find and destroy the settlement, destroying 
Guatemozin instead when he found the greater task im¬ 
possible. According to your brother's letter, it was a force 
of some magnitude that came south, or else they would 
not have brought with them such treasure as to be worth 
mention—there are legends of the lost Aztec treasure from 
New Orleans to Panama, and it may well be that we go 
toward the proving of them all in this quest." 

So he talked, proving to me that he had thought much 
upon every side of the matter, and we went on until the 
sun was very low, when we came on a darkening that 
proved the rise of ground between us and the sunset. 
The path bore away from the river bank, and then turned 
in again toward it, and we went up steeply, while on our 
right the river flowed in a deep ravine. There came a 
steady and persistent roar to our ears. 


" A cataract," said Andrew, when he heard it clearly. 

After the steepness came a level, and then a ledge of 
- sheer cliff, to the foot of which the path led us before it 
failed utterly. This cliff was bare rock, and there were 
on it marks as if at some time men had made an artificial 
stairway to the top, which was some twenty feet above 
us. And to our right, over this cliff, the waters of the 
river poured down into the ravine, falling mayhap a 
hundred feet, and it may have been more, for there was 
no means of measurement. I looked over the edge of 
the gulf, and at the bottom there was a whiteness of foam 
where the falling water boiled before going on its way to 
the sea ; I looked at the cliff before us, and knew that if 
Andrew stood on Turtleberry’s 
shoulders, and I stood on his, still 
we could not reach the top. We 
might perchance go back and round 
away from the river, but lacking 
the guiding of the waterway it was 
full easy to get Idst in the untracked 
forests. 

" Wait," said Andrew. We two 
waited, while Turtleberry went off 
into the woods, and anon I heard 
the sound of chopping. Then this 
strong man of ours brought back a 
long and stout sapling that he had 
chosen and cut. This he leaned 
against our cliff, and up it he 
swarmed as a sailor swarms up to 
furl sail. Standing at the top he 
looked down on us two below. 

" If you will grip on the pole, 
Master Evans," said he, " I can 
haul you two up with ease." 

So, setting our feet against the 
cliff face, and gripping the sapling, 
we went up severally and stood 
beside him. Here the forest fell 
away, and the country grew more 
open, the surface of the ground 
being hard, with rock outcropping 
here and there. Scattered trees 
stood about and a thick belt of 
woodland marked the line of the 
river where it came toward us across 
an almost level land. 

" Here we camp for the night," 
Andrew decided, after one look 
round. " On one side the cliff 
protects us, and for the rest we 
have clearer view than we could 
have hoped at our setting out." 

He gazed about him, thought¬ 
fully. 

" Mackay has won that battle 
which we heard," he declared, " or else we would have 
come on some pursuit of him by these Aztec fighters. He 
has gone on, toward the city." 

I saw Turtleberry lifting his nose and sniffing, like a 
dog th^t is out for quarry. 

" We heard their shooting," said he, " and it came 
from this way. But if men shoot, there is something left 
to show, as a rule." 

, I looked along the rising line of foliage that marked 
the course of the river ; the last light of the sun lay on 
the treetops, and a little breeze came out of the west to 
mark the end of day. I had never seen a fairer, cleaner 
country, and yet here was shooting and slaughter, craft 
and evil, on the track of which we followed. Gazing, 
thus, I caught, mayhap a mile away, the glint of a sun- 
ray on something that threw back the light, an<I it seemed 
to me that among the grass of that place was a disturbing, 
as if there might be other than forest and plains growths 
there. This was to my credit, for so far Turtleberry, 
obviously skilled in woodcraft as he was in things of the 
sea, had noted nothing. I made to set out forward. 



Ea0£ ? 


“TCaSY to laugh!” did you sayP 
That’s true— 

When the world’s aglow and the skies 
are blue I 

“ Easy to jest I ” did you say P That’s 
right— 

When sun in the heavens is shining 
bright! 

“ Easy to whistle ! ” you add—no 
doubt— 

Wfien there’s naught but jollity round 
about I 

Tes ! Laughter and merriment, fun and 
jest, 

Are easy enough when the heart’s at rest: 

But some will laugh when the storm- 
clouds break ! 

And some will jest when the fears 
awake 1 

And some will whistle when all seems 
grey 

As the dullest of dull Hovember-day I 

Plucky—heroic—they lilt a song 

Which brightens the road as they tramp 
along: 

On all that is dismal they’ve set a guard 

For sake of the weak who may find life 
hard 1 

LILLI AH GARD. 
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*■ Where do you go ? " Andrew asked me. 

I pointed. " To that place where something or some¬ 
body has been, earlier," I answered. "It may be nothing, 
but— " 

He said no more, and I went on. In the space of half 
a mile I saw where the track of what I judged to be 
Mackay's party came in toward the river. It seemed to 
me that they had thus returned for water, after traversing 
the plain away from the stream ; however that may have 
been, there was the trampled grass where some body of 


men or animals had trodden, joining in on the semblance 
of an old path that led beside the river, and almost ob¬ 
literating the older, fainter marks of travel along that 
way. I followed, not a little proud of my own discern¬ 
ment, and came in the sun’s setting to where the fight 
had been. 

This was my first experience of the real result of man’s 
cruelty to man, and for the time it sickened me. Yet I went 
over all that field, and knew that Mackay’s party—rascals 
though they were—must have made a great fight. Here, 
I surmised, was the result of their first volley—it was a 
heap of some score bodies, mayhap less, and mayhap 
one or two more, lying across each other, with blood 
clotted and gone black in streaks and patches over 
their garments. Here and there a hole in a head showed 


that the men had died of bullet wounds, and some had 
faces set into that grand steadiness which I came later 
to know as a characteristic of the Aztec fighting man ; 
some grinned fiercely, having perhaps died in pain, and 
one there was who lay at the edge of the muddle, on his 
side, with his arms reaching forward up in the direction 
from which the river flowed, as if even in death he reached 
out toward his city’ that we sought. They were feathered 
in their head-dress, and they wore padded doublets of a 
sort that reached nearly to their knees—heavy attire, 

I judged it, for this hot country; 
but I came later to know that it 
was their armour, and very service¬ 
able against arrow . shots, though 
of no use against a musket bullet 
or a pistol at close quarters. 

This heap I first inspected with 
some care, and then came, out a 
little way from the river, to where 
bodies were disposed singly and in 
twos and threes. These,, unlike 
that heap by the river, were cut 
and slashed all ways by the steel 
of Mackay's men ; they were uglier 
to see, for the wounds were in¬ 
flicted some on the faces of men, 
or an arm would be nearly shorn 
off, or a body would be gashed 
mercilessly. I did not count the 
dead, but they were many, and s 
among them all I saw no token 
that any man of Mackay’s party 
had fallen in the fight. Yet was 
this no guide, for if Mackay had 
lost any of his own men he might 
well have buried them. That he 
had completely won the fight, and 
had driven off his foes, was shown 
by the way in which a few bodies 
straggled out beyond the main 
fight, as if they had been cut down 
while fleeing up the way of the 
river—these had been shot, and 
' had fallen on their faces as they 
ran, it seemed to me. 

Thus much I saw when night fell 
on me like a curtain, and thereat 
I went back to tell Andrew and 
Turtleberry how I had discovered 
the field of fight. I took back 
with me a spear which had a head 
of cut stone, and a bow and quiver 
of arrows—these were things which 
lay about among the dead of that 
strange field of fight I told of 
how I had judged the fight went 
from that which I saw, and Andrew 
Evans said naught, but looked and 
looked at the Aztec 'weapons I had 
brought back as spoil. Turtleberry 
grinned a thick-lipped grin. 

" Their camp cannot be far ahead 
of us," he said. " They fought late to-day, and the pursuit 
cannot have taken them a league." 

Andrew made no comment on this. Presently Turtle¬ 
berry, with a word to Andrew that I did not hear, left off 
eating and stole away toward the field of fight. Wearied 
with the day’s marching, I composed myself to sleep* 
without inquiring his errand, for Andrew showed no 
desire to converse, but sat staring toward the river in a 
brooding way. The moon, two days or thereabouts 
past the full, rode up into clear sky, and then I 
slept. 

Low voices in converse wakened me when the moon 
was some four hours higher, and there sat Andrew, facing 
toward the river, but gazing up at a feathered and 
quilted Aztec warrior. That warrior looked gigantic 


11 First went Turtleberry, who in spite of his size and weight walked like a cat.” 

{See page 555.) 
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in the moonlight, but, when his face turned my way, 
the moonlight showed it as Turtleberry. 

“ An hour's march,” said he. 

" What like is their camp ? ” Andrew asked. 
f< Well disposed,” said Turtleberry. ” They have four 
sentinels out, of whom one is dead. He saw me, and I 
choked him to save outcry—there was no other way. 
But behind him, very near in toward the camp, was a 
second, and this 1 count their only folly, that the inner 
sentinel was not in sight and full hearing of the outer man 
whom I choked. Still, that is Mackay's business. They are 
so placed that attack would be murderous for the Indians.” 

Listening, I realised that this man was of more than 
usual courage—yet why had he chosen this dress ? It 
seemed to me equally good for him to have gone in our 
own manner of clothing, though later he told me his 


reasons. Had any of Mackay’s assailants come on him 
they would have mistaken him for one of themselves so 
long as he did not speak, and thus in that reconnaissance 
he had only Mackay’s party to fear, while had he gone 
clothed in our fashion he would have had to guard himself 
against both parties. 

It was out of this, I think, that Andrew Evans saw the 
way in which we must make the rest of our journey; 
when he had finished the hearing of Turtleberry's report, 
he laid himself down as composedly among the .grass as 
in a soft bed, and before I slept again he snored, trumpet- 
wise. In another hour or so Turtleberry's feathered 
head-dress brushed my face as he bent over me to waken 
me for my turn at watching, and with the roar, of the 
waterfall coming dulled to my ears, and Andrew snoring 
a yard or two away, I watched the sky pale to dawn. 


CHAPTER VI. 

CHANGED CHARACTERS. 


we had eaten—very nearly 
the last of the foodstuffs we 
cafried—Andrew Evans sat 
and thought while the sun 
got up higher; he sat facing 
up the river, the way that we 
should go, and anon he looked 
at Turtleberry, who still kept 
on his Aztec attire, and anon 
he looked at me, broodingly, 
as if there were in his mind 
some coming decision. At 
last he spoke. 

” It seems, Turtleberry,” 
said he, ” that you are of one 
mind with myself over our 
further journeying.” 

Turtleberry looked puzzled, but made no teply. 

“ The only* difficulty is that of speech,” Andrew 
pursued, ” but I think I have enough of the tongue left 
in my memory—that garb of yours moves old habits in 
me, calls back the days when I herded slaves of the race 
along the way from. Vera Cruz toward Mexico city. And 
if we came as Mayans, say, it would not be strange that 
our dialect varies from the speech of these people—I 
could explain, in a broken way. That, too, would in 
some measure account for our difference of feature, and 
as to colour, we can stain our bodies and faces.” 

He thought aloud, rather than spoke, and I gathered 
the import of his thought. There seemed to me a grim 
danger in it, for if the people of the city should discover us 
for ourselves, they would give us short shrift, methought. 

” I like it little,” Andrew said again, ” for to don the 
habit as well as the garb of a barbarian is not to my 
taste. Yet we are but three, and if we go on in our own 
clothing we have two sets of enemies, Mackay's men and 
the people he is fighting. If we become as the people he 
is fighting, and league with them, we have but the one 
set of enemies against us, and mayhap we shall win 
useful allies in the people of the city. After all, so long 
as we address our prayers to God and keep our hands 
clean, the means by which we win this venture matter 
little. What say you, Master Dan ? ” > 

“ I follow—you lead,” I answered, being most con¬ 
cerned over the versatility of the man, who had lived in 
this land and knew the Aztec tongue, and yet had seemed 
content, at my first meeting him, to be but a manager 
in my uncle’s office. What more sides to his life should 
I find, I wondered ? 

” And you, Turtleberry ? ” 

Turtleberry grinned, as was his wont. ” We must 
save our skins,” he said, “ and your captaining has saved 
them for us thus far.” 

'* Then,” said Andrew, rising, ” we make Aztecs of 
ourselves, and then push on past Mackay's party.” 


With no further word about it we moved up to the 
field of the* yesterday's battle, there choosing out for 
ourselves such of the dead men’s garb as would give us 
their character. Turtleberry pulled roots and broke 
them, whereat they exuded a milky juice, which we 
rubbed on each other, and it dried to a brown which for 
Andrew and for me was a perfect match for the dead 
faces about us, and for Turtleberry, who had in him 
some negro blood, to a rather darker tinge. Andrew, 
lean faced and saturnine of cast, made a perfect Aztec 
warrior, Turtleberry not so good, since he had thick lips, 
and I, seeing my face in the water later, laughed at the 
difference—with a little more point to my nose I had 
made a match for i any dead warrior on the field. We 
kept our arms, concealing the pistols beneath the quilted 
cotton cuirasses that were part of our attire ; as for our 
hair, the feathered head-dresses that we put on covered 
in my curls and Andrew’s brown and grey mixture. 
Our own clothing we lapped in cotton cuirasses and placed 
in a crevice of the rock at the top of the waterfall, where 
there seemed no ants or other vermin to destroy them. 
For recovery of them wc trusted to chance. 

We went on heavily burdened. I longed to throw 
aside that cotton cuirass, and the head-dress bothered 
me not a little, but use helped me wonderfully, and in 
a day or two I was as much at home in these things as 
in my own. But we carried spears, to keep up our parts 
in case we fell in with any of 'the Aztecs, and Turtleberry 
had chosen out a bow and quiver of arrows which he 
would keep, and then we had a blanket each and certain 
stores without which we could not travel. All that day 
we followed the river, and the broad track that lay beyond 
Mackay's encampment of the night before. In the late 
afternoon the forest belt along the river way thickened 
again, but Mackay had blazed a great trail only a day 
before us, and had marched straight on, apparently meeting 
no more opposition after his battle above the waterfall. 

We halted, by Andrew's will, at sunset, and made us 
a fire down by the river. Turtleberry fished, having 
brought hooks, and made us a meal of some earthy-tasting 
fishes and a bird that he shot with* one of the arrows he 
carried. I came to marvelling at the woodcraft of my 
two companions, and knew that, alone, I had died of 
starvation in this forest, while with them it seemed that 
I might live fatly. There was not so much to wonder 
at in Turtleberry, for a sailor man of the Gulf must be 
many-sided, but sober Andrew of my uncle’s office was 
a different case, at home here as in Boston. I could have 
had no better counsellor or guide, and began to see wisdom 
in my uncle’s apparent indifference to the expedition so 
long as Andrew accompanied me. 

We waited, after our meal, for moonrise, and then again 
set out on our way. In an hour Turtleberry sniffed at 
the wind, and thereafter we went very warily, coming at 
last to the gleam of fires among the trees, some way off. 
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Thereat we lay down, listening, and there came to us 
gusts of laughter, and a song or two—we had come on 
Mackay’s camp, I knew. 

“ Go forward, Turtleberry,” Andrew bade. “ See how 
they are posted for sentinels/* v 

I saw Turtleberry go forward among the trees for 
perhaps a score yards, and then he vanished. The 
woodland swallowed him—had I gone, I had been visible 
for as far as eye could follow a movement. In some 
minutes Turtleberry came back. 

** They have doubled their watches/* he reported. 
“ Since I choked that man of theirs, they will not watch 
alone/* 

" Ill habits bring ill results,'* Andrew commented 
placidly, " and choking men is an ill habit, Turtleberry ’* 

** They have drawn their sentinels well -in toward the 
camp,” Turtleberry reported further, ” and the fires we 
see are lighted to mislead enemies—they are outside the 
encampment.” 

” You shall go yet a little farther, John Mackay,” 
Andrew said, half to himself, ” but we go before you, 
henceforth.” 

With that he rose up, and bade Turtleberry lead. We 
made a detour from the beaten track, and ploughed 
a way for ourselves through the forest—there was noise 
enough of monkeys and other night-running animals to 
cloak any sound we might make, yet we went cautiously. 
I heard Mackay’s party singing, and wondered if they 
had brought a keg of ship's rum from the ” Discovery ”— 
already the life on that vessel seemed a year away. We 
circled back to the river after floundering in the woods 
for a couple of hours, and the singing came from behind 
us for a little time, ceasing as Mackay’s men slept at last. 
It seemed to me that they marched by easy stages, but 
Andrew told me that this was because they had need to 
make themselves a strong fortification for every camp, 
for fear of the warriors from the city that we sought. 
Thus were we enabled to out-distance them. 

We went on nearly till dawn, and in the end I stumbled 
along for weariness, while Andrew was in little better 
case. Turtleberry grinned his way along to moonset, 
and then found us a hollow under the bank of the river 
where we might rest, concealed, somewhat damply. 
There I slept until Turtleberry wakened me, and gave 
me a leg of that bird which he had shot for our last meal. 
This I gnawed down to gristle, and waited on Andrew 
for our next move. 

Yet that'next move came not from Andrew, but from 
a canoe that came down the river and, at sight of us 
down under the bank, turned in nnd grounded before us. 
From it there came jout two 
men attired as were we, and 
armed with spears—their rowers 
stayed in the canoe, at which I 
judged them chiefs. One spoke to 
us in a harsh-sounding tongue of 
which I could make nothing, save 
that he seemed angry. 

Andrew answered, slowly and 
haltingly. Of his speech I caught 
the word ” Tenochtitlan,” which 
in old time was the Aztec name 
for Mexico city, and at the word 
the face of the man to whom he 
spoke brightened almost to a smile, 
though I learned in after time 
that these people do not smile 
easily. For a little longer they 
talked, and then Andrew turned to 
us to interpret. 

" These are two captains of the 
' army that Mackay defeated two 
days ago,” he told us. ” We for 
our part are Mayans from Tenoch¬ 
titlan, which is Mexico. I am a 
chief, as is Turtleberry, and you. 

Master Dan, are my son. We 


have fled here because of Spanish oppression, and you twc 
do not speak any tongue but your own.” 

’Twas brief, but enough to give our cues to me and 
Turtleberry. But Andrew added to it:— 

” I have told them that we will show them a way to 
defeat Mackay, in order to buy their friendship.” 

Now this irked me. Bloodstained though Mackay’s 
hands might be, I little liked leaguing with savages against 
men of my own colour. Something of this may have 
shown in my face, for Andrew regarded me intently for 
a minute. 

" I will yet tell you that of Mackay which shall make 
you ache to kill him,” he said, wdth a vengeful twist to 
his voice. 

I left the matter—after all, Andrew was captain of the 
venture, and it was for me to obey, the more so since he 
had shown such excellent judgment in all he had so far 
done. Turtleberry and I waited while Andrew talked 
yet further with these two captains of the beaten army, 
and in the end they sent their canoe back up the river, 
staying with us while we made ready to go on, and then 
going on with us up the river track. It came to my mind 
how my brother Tom must have gone up this path, 
prisoner and dejected, if not afraid, years ago, and then 
came a memory of my mother, standing by the door of 
our little house over by Bristol, waiting. 'Twas a far 
cry from this land to Bristol, and I wondered how should 
w'e ever get back our own attire and win Tom out from 
the city to which we went. It is in my mind as a strange 
thing that I should think of so small a matter as our 
clothing, then. 

Now, all that day we marched with these two captains 
of the hidden city's army, and all the next day, halting 
for the night at a hut that gave us shelter, some way ofi 
from the river. On the second day’s march with the two, 
we came into cultivated and inhabited country, passing 
through villages of huts whose half-naked people came 
out to stare at us, and to do homage, it seemed, to 
our companions. Andrew told me that these people 
more feared than reverenced our guides, thus bearing 
out Tom’s statement of how the Aztecs oppressed the 
real natives of these parts, and even I could see that they 
were not loved by the barbarian tribes among whom we 
marched. As for Turtleberry, he left off grinning since 
it was out of character with his attire, and bore himsell 
grandly, as a chief ought. In his feathers and cuirass, and 
with his many.arms, he made an impressive figure, too. 

" Note,” said Andrew to me, “ how these men give 
tidings of Mackay and his party, and of their approach. 
You will see that, when we have passed, they clear away 
their goods and animals, and pre¬ 
pare to march out. It is a strange 
thing that a party of some twenty- 
three men should derange a 
country.” 

” Twenty-two,** Turtleberry cor¬ 
rected, ” for I choked one.” 

” The which, as I told you, is a 
bad habit,*’ said Andrew. 

” But it was choke or be choked,” 
Turtleberry argued. 

Our guides seemed to take no 
note of most of our conversation, 
but I noted that one of them 
seemed to listen to this—perhaps 
he caught a word that struck on 
his ear as familiar. How ever that 
may have been, he spoke with 
Andrew after, and Andrew' later 
translated the substance of their 
talk with me. 

” He tells me,** said Andrew, 
" that they have a man who talks 
much as we talk among ourselves, 
when they ask what the words 
of his language are like. A man 
w’hom they captured on the coast. 



GIVEN INTO CUSTODY. 

[Muff Minor’s dreadful cruket dream.) 

Indignant Duck: —"The charge Is attempted felony, 
constable. He was out for my egg !” 
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“ I, who had striven to get at the larger party, in the end got at one of them, cutlass to cutlass.” 

(See page 566.) 


white of skin, who makes them a wonderful powder which 
blasts and destroys through metal tubes—mayhap they 
have no name for guns. And it is in my mind that this 
is our first news of your brother, for it could be none 
other than he.” 

“ What of him—what news ? ” I asked. 

“ None, save that he exists,” Andrew answered drily. 
“ Let that be enough, for the time.” 

Late in the afternoon of that day we came to the army 
to which these two Aztec captains belonged. To my 
eye it seemed a rabble, spread out in some confusion 
among the trees that grew in scattered fashion in a sort 
of clearing by the river. Of its numbers I could only 
conjecture, but it seemed to me that there must have 
been fully two thousand men. 

There w'as in the clearing a sort of pavilion, to 
which our guides conducted us, making obeisance at the 
entrance. It was evident that within w'as some person of 
no little consequence, and so we learned forthwith from 
Andrew, who spoke to Turtleberry and to me. 

" It is their commander, whom they call Tehuan,” he 


said. “Carry your¬ 
selves as proudly 
as may be, and 
impress him with 
our state in our 
own country by 
your bearing. He 
gives audience to 
me that I may tell 
him how to defeat 
Mackay, as I have 
promised these 
two w r ho guided 
us.” 

He went within 
the pavilion, leav¬ 
ing Turtleberry and 
me to wait the end 
of his audience. 
Waiting, I saw the 
wonderful aid of 
Providence in guid¬ 
ing us thus far on 
our way, and mak¬ 
ing that way plain 
for us. We had 
been helped by the 
wreck, helped by 
Mackay's forestall¬ 
ing us in the quest, 
and now helped by 
these people who, 
had they come on 
us at our landing, 
would certainly 
have regarded us 
as their enemies. 
It seemed that all 
we touched turned 
to good fortune. 

Andrew came out 
again, after an 
interval in which I 
mused on these 
things. 

“They would 
have waited here 
to attack Mackay 
again,” he told me. 
“ I note, from what 
they said, that 
there is a rocky pass through which the river flows, a 
day’s journey away. I have bidden—or advised—this 
Tehuan that he gather his men together and march 
there, to let Mackay attack him. Against the firearms 
that Mackay and his men carry, it is little use to attack 
him—better to let him open out his men for attack on 
the Aztecs. Now we eat and sleep, and at dawn they 
gather together the army—such as it is—to march to the 
pass and wait Mackay's coming.” 

So he said. Then they conducted us to a sort of 
shelter of boughs, and brought us food that I learned 
later w r as made of maize and other tilings that they grow 
in this country, together wdth some meat food that had 
been kept quite long enough. Still, being hungry, we 
ate without question, rolled ourselves in our blankets, 
and slept, feeling glad that we need no longer keep one 
man on guard, since we were among a host that deemed 
us friends. It was, perhaps, the most refreshing sleep 
that any of us had enjoyed since the day of our landing, 
though for myself it was troubled somewhat by dreams of 
the pirate Mackay. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BATTLE. 


T dawn the army gathered to 
move, and I noted, standing 
by Andrew, how the seeming 
confusion of men sorted itself 
to order, ranging by companies 
of men, according to their 
type of arms. Thus there 
were companies that seemed 
to rely on their bows, and 
others whose spears were of a 
great length, and yet others 
who bore a sort of hatchet in 
addition to a shorter kind of 
spear. But I, who had seen 
the train-bands drilling out by 
Bristol, noted that these com¬ 
panies moved in woeful bad order, slackly, and it seemed 
to me with little respect for their commanders. The chief 
Tehuan came out from his pavilion and entered a sort of 
sedan chair or litter that four men bore, and at a word 
from him, transmitted by certain respectful sub-leaders, 
the army moved up river—the way we desired to go. 
’Twas a picturesque march, where clearings among the 
river woods permitted full sight of it; a gay coloured 
snake of men, it looked, winding along the track—thus 
I saw it from a little eminence, when I looked back, for we 
three want with certain leaders, in the front of the march. 

If ever I had thought on the manner of our journey up 
toward the city, all the fashion of my thoughtwas blotted 
out by this actual going. Here, by reason of a few words 
from Andrew, we went as chiefs among this people, held 
in respect by them, sure of our way so long as we made 
no error in speech or colouring or manner—in a word, we 
went easily on what I had thought one of the most difficult 
parts of the quest. True it was that Mackay and his 
men were yet to deal with, but with Andrew to direct the 
manner of this people's fighting I had little fear of the 
result of that fight, the more so as I gathered that there 
was something personal in Andrew’s desire to op twit Mackay. 

There was a noon halt, of which I remember little. I 
must confess that the stupendous happenings on which 
we now entered drove out from my mind, in some measure, 
the details of this journey, and thus in the recital there 
may be gaps—in my telling of this story, at times, I have 
been accused of seeming contradictions, and it may be 
that I have erred in some small particular, though for the 
most part my memory is sure. There was, I say, a noon 
halt, arid then as the evening drew on we left forest shade 
for open, bare country, where the river sank to a deep 
channel, rock bound, and the narrowed waters went 
darkly and swiftly, for it was rising ground. Ahead of 
us I saw a sort of ridge, on which strange cactus forms 
seemed to writhe as they grew. 

We three stayed beside the litter of Tehuan while the 
army marched through a sort of cut in the ridge, a defile 
in which some half-dozen men could walk abreast. Up there, 
we saw the naked plain that we had traversed, and the 
dark line of the river’s bed, for perhaps a half-dozen miles, 
and at the first I looked, down stream only, not troubled 
to gaze the way that we should go after we left this place. 
But Andrew touched my shoulder as I stood, and indicated 
that I should look the other way. 

Here at this point the riv6r bed was far below the level 
of the plain, for we stood on an eminence from which 
the ground fell all ways, and thus I looked down, standing 
level with treetops, on the way of the morrow's journey. 
I saw a country fair and seemingly fertile, with copses of 
trees dotted over it, and a line of woodland, like that 
through which we had come, to mark where the river 
came down to this deep cutting through the ridge. This 
fair country stretched away, I say, and rose like a picture 
in the evening light, to where, on a far horizon, there 
stood up two mountains, of which the higher had a cap 


of snow, standing on the right bank of the river, it seemed, 
as I gazed, while the lower, on which was no snow, spired 
up a thin line of smoke. And these two I note with some 
particularity, for their conformation has a bearing on the 
course of the events that followed. 

That snow-capped cone on which the sun’s last rays fell 
was by this people named Carutil—so I spell it, knowing 
no other way to accord with the way in which it was 
spoken. The volcanic peak on the left, or w f estern side, 
which they had named Cozumel after a place in their own 
land of Mexico, was not a cone, but it seemed that the 
side nearest to the mountain Carutil fell sheer, and the 
slope, by which a man might climb to the summit, was 
on the outer or western side. In the time when we came 
nearer, I saw that the riverward side of this mountain 
Cozumel was not quite sheer, but still it was very steep, 
a succession of precipices falling stepwise to the very bed 
of the river, whose eastern waters washed a gentle slope 
that was the beginning or foundation of the hill Carutil. 
They towered, both, to gigantic height, and to either side 
of them other peaks made a horizon line, but of all the 
heads of that range these two were highest, and always, 
it was told us, the line of smoke spired up from the hill 
Cozumel. 

“ Beyond those hills,- Master Dan,” said Andrew to me, 
" stands the city of our quest.” 

And I gazed, wondering what like of man my brother 
would prove when I saw him, and how we should bring 
him forth. Wondering, too, if the story of treasure that 
he told would prove fortune to usC or if we should just 
come out with life, glad of our freedom and no more. 

While thus we stood, the people with whom we had 
marched laid their camp on the far side of the ridge, and 
built their fires in hollows among the rocks of the ridge, that 
they might not be espied. Just as the light began to fail, 
Turtleberry pointed and spoke to Andrew of what he saw— 

” They have marched hard and fast,” he said. 

For, down in the plain through which we had come, we 
saw a little body of men come forward and halt at the 
edge of a grove of trees. So far off were they that we 
could distinguish no figure among them, but we saw the 
glint of their weapons, and saw, too, that in the end they 
went back to the shelter of the grove, from which, later, 
smoke rose. Then night fell on us, and Andrew went to 
confer with Tehuan, returning anon to us two. 

“ This Tehuan would have his men go back to the 
encampment of Mackay and fall on him—that is how he 
lost the last fight, methinks. There is a streak of foolery 
in these people.” 

” What did you counsel ? ” I asked. 

” That he dispose his men along this ridge, and wait 
for Mackay’s coming to-morrow,” Andrew answered. ” In 
the end, I made him see that it was the better way.” 

We slept easily, save that Andrew’s snoring wakened 
me once or twice, and at dawn saw how the smoke still 
curled up from Mackay's camp in the grove. Tehuan’s 
men gathered, and Andrew went beside the litter in which 
they Carried this lazy chieftain. It was Andrew who 
arranged the ordering of the army, while I smiled in 
thinking that here were some two thousand men, more or 
less, disposed against some score. Yet had Mackay's last 
fight proved that numbers were not decisive, and that a reso¬ 
lute score may at times drive off many times their quantity. 

The sun was an hour high when Mackay’s party came 
out on their way. Though the country was open, and 
they could see about them for some distance, they 
marched in what looked to me a good battle order—it 
seeified that Mackay kept a rigid discipline, and that his 
men were well drilled to their work. Of a surety they 
had need be, for their venture was one of success or death— 
there could be po middle way. Our men kept themselves 
concealed, and waited among the rocks, though this kind 
of work was alien to their likes; their way of fighting was a 
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charge and a shriek, void of strategy, and dependent on mere 
strength without skill. Thus they waited uneasily, the 
captains as well as the companies over whom they were set. 

We three were up on the ridge, just so far over it that 
Mackay’s party could get no sight of us, and beside the 
litter from which Tehuan would have directed, but that 
he had let Andrew direct for him in the disposal of his 
men. We were almost at the edge of that defile through 
the ridge of which I have spoken, and toward which 
Mackay directed the march of his party. He and his 
men came on easily, and when they neared us there came 
to me across the plain, faint and clear, the singing of an 
obscene sea ballad with which the men kept up their 
spirits—it is in my mind that Mackay's men seemed to 
sing all the time, both in camp and on the march. They 
sang their way up to within perhaps a quarter of a mile 
of the ridge, and there made a halt. Then two came 


forward, cautiously, sent forth by Mackay to scout the- 
defile before he himself should advance with all his men. 

Now this, it seems to me, was a good showing of the 
way in which these Aztec men lost a fight. For the two 
scouts had not got within fifty yards of the defile before 
there was a hissing in the air, and a shower of arrows fell, 
harmlessly enough, about the two. Thereby was the 
whole of the ambuscade rendered useless, for the two 
retired, quickly, toward Mackay's main party, which, 
halted, waited their approach well out of harm’s way. 
Tehuan descended from his litter—he was a young man, 
tall and of fine figure, with a face that even among our 
people would have been accounted handsome—and 
Andrew spoke with him, pointing out toward Mackay’s 
men. After they had spoken, Tehuan gave an order to 
one of the captains who waited on him, and the man went 
off, returning anon with one other who, to me, looked of 

equal rank, if I might judge 
by his attire. To him 
Tehuan said a few words, 
sharp-sounding enough, and 
then at a signal a big man 
came forward and with a 
great hatchet split open the 
head of the man to whom 
Tehuan had spoken, so that 
the body lay at our feet, 
blood-spattered and horrible. 

“ He commanded the 
archers who shot at Mackay’s 
men," Andrew explained to 
rn# ? l without moving a muscle 
at the horrible sight. " So 
only can this Tehuan retain 
discipline among his cap¬ 
tains, it seems." 

Meanwhile Mackay had 
moved his party off from the 
track toward the defile, and 
away from the river. He 
moved, well out of arrow 
shot, along the face of the 
ridge on which we were 
posted, and since the ground 
over which he moved rose 
as he went away from the 
river, in the space of less 
than a mile his men were 
level with us, as to height of 
ground, out on the flank of 
Tehuan’s force. Mackay 
formed them in two ranks, in 
true military fashion, and, 
keeping perfect order, they 
came in level with our Aztec 
men, along the face of the 
ridge. And, coming on in 
the centre of his front rank, 
for the first time I saw 
John Mackay. 

He was of more than usual 
stature, broadly built, and 
fierce looking, so far as I 
could see. He wore, over all 
his clothing, fine chain mail, 
and in fact all his men wore 
some sort of metal armour, 
mostly chain stuff, in the 
fashion of a century or two 
before. Mackay I knew by 
his way of waving on either 
flank to keep order, and he 
was to be noted because he 
was the only one of his party 
who carried a sword; such 
cutting weapons as the others 
of his party had were either 

36* 



“It was Turtleberry who carried me off the field to our shelter.” (See page 566.) 
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cutlasses or curved blades with handles longer than is 
usual for war weapons—more combination of spear and 
cutlass than distinctly either. Perhaps Mackay had armed 
them specially, and perhaps the “ Hope ofInd ” had had 
the stuff aboard when Mackay fitted her out. 

They came on, I say, steadily, and with no discom¬ 
posure, in spite of the magnitude of the* Aztec force. 
They had come perhaps half of the way along the ridge 
when a company of Aztecs charged them, and thereat 
they halted and blazed out from their muskets. The 
Aztec men, crowding as they rushed, seemed to crumple 
away at the fire, and over the noise that they made and 
the roar of the muskets came John Mackay’s voice— 

“ Come on, you red fiends I ** he yelled, and the words 
were followed by a laugh that was like a horse’s neighing— 
that laugh was to last in my mind for many days, for it was 
John Mackay's war cry, and in fight he was terrible, past 
question. For, as this company fell to pieces at the fire of 
tiie pirates, a second body rushed forward and took up the 
fight, and then it was that I saw what Mackay was made of. 

His two lines closed up to a sort of circular formation, 
keeping just such close rank as let every man use his 
weapon to best advantage, and of this second company of 
Aztec fighters they made a shambles about themselves, 
but of Ml the slayers John Mackay was fiercest and most 
terrible. For each stroke of that great sword of his a 
man went down, and none came near enough to get return 
blows at him ; protected only by their cotton cuirasses, 
the Aztecs strove with utmost bravery to get at that 
compact little body of pirates, hindering each other by 
their efforts, yelling, clamouring, dying bravely enough, 
but merely sacrificing themselves, until I heard a great 
shout and saw from where I stood that one of Mackay's 
men was down. The others closed in to protect him, and 
one lifted him, but he fell again, limp, and Tehuan sent 
out another company which at terrific cost drove Mackay's 
party back, leaving the body of that man who had fallen un¬ 
protected—for the rush of this third company was so fierce 
that Mackay's men had no time to carry their comrade aw ay. 

Whether he were dead before that rush, or whether 
they killed him as he lay, I had no means of telling, for 
they hacked him into little pieces with yells of triumph— 
one raised his head aloft on a spear and bore it proudly 
about the field. And this one loss to Mackay they made 
at a price almost beyond belief, for by this time the 
feathered corpses lay about the ridge in what looked great 
numbers, and still Mackay laughed that neighing laugh 
and bade them come on, while from time to time half-a- 
dozen or more of his muskets would speak as his men got 
time to load. And, at the end, when three of the Aztec 
companies were shattered, he and his men stood in their 
compact formation away off near where the ridge fell to level, 
while of the three companies of the Aztecs who had assailed 
him there were left but few sound men. Mackay and his 
party were reddened, spattered like butchers in. a slaughter¬ 
house, but it was not their own blood that had thus stained 
them. 

Now, while they stood thus, Andrew and Turtleberry 


and I moved forward from rock to rock, until we came 
within range of them. They stood to breathe themselves 
after the slaughter, and ever and again an Aztec arrow 
blunted itself harmlessly enough against their mail and 
plating. But in a fold of the ridge we three lay down 
with our arms loaded, and took careful aim—Andrew in 
particular dwelt long on his aim before he fired. Turtle- 
berry missed altogether, he being first to pull trigger ; 1 
saw my man crumple and fall, but whether wounded or 
dead I could not tell, since the others picked him up and 
put him in their middle, out of the way of further harm. 
Andrew, whose shot was against the man he so hated 
for some reason that I did not know, as yet, may have 
been shaken by the tramp over the rocks of the ridge, or 
by his great desire that the shot should tell—however 
that may have been, I heard his groan as he saw Mackay 
still stand after the smoke had cleared away. 

,f Again, John Mackay ? *' he muttered. 

We had no time for a second shot, for the pirates, 
carrying the man whom I had hit, moved back from our 
vicinity rapidly and retired toward the river. Tehuan 
sent out two companies to overtake and charge them, 
but they halted and sent in a fire that melted away the 
front of the attack, and the others stood, not daring to 
advance on that impregnable little front. So they got 
back, with the loss of but two men, to a hillock some little 
way from the river bank, and Tehuan surveyed his losses. 

\As for me, I could not but admire the splendid way in 
which Mackay had fought his fight. With his twenty- 
two men—or it may have been less—he had inflicted a 
second defeat on this army of many times his number, 
and, though he had been forced to retreat by the presence 
of firearms among his enemies, yet he was able to get 
away without damage. It suddenly came to me that he 
and his men could carry but a certain quantity of powder 
and ball, and thus in the end they would be reduced to 
their steel alone. Yet was that steel so deadly that the 
little company hardly need fear all the people of the city, 
who seemed to have no skill in a business of this sort— 
probably, in fighting others like themselves, their tactics 
were sufficient for victory, useless as they proved against 
white men who could retain some kind of discipline. 

Seeing Mackay and his men settled there away from 
us, I seemed to see them pushing on and on, terribly, 
relentlessly, and coming in the end to the city, defeating 
our end. And then it came to me how wonderfully we 
had been guided on our quest thus far, so that I re¬ 
proached myself for doubting the power of Providence 
to guide us through to the end that we desired. 

Tehuan made no move to attack his enemies again; 
Andrew dissuaded him when he would have sent more 
men out. We sat up on the ridge, and Mackay sat down 
in the plain, waiting each for the other to move. Mackay 
waited for our allies to attack, while Tehuan, owning to 
Andrew the folly that had spoilt the ambuscade, re¬ 
strained his men, who were brave as they were foolish. 

“ There he cannot sit for ever/* said Andrew, gazing 
out toward Mackay's party, “ and here he shall not pass/* 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MACKAY IN THE NIGHT. 


that land there is no dusk, 
and night and coolness fell on 
us as we sat on the ridge. I 
recall how, when the sun had 
fallen over the edge of the 
world and the dark was on 
us, the snow cap of the great 
mountain afar off showed 
lighted and glorious, like a 
beautiful island of colours, 
from orange to purple, in a 
tw'ilitsea. I recall, too, the 
smell of the fires that the 
Aztec companies made for themselves against the night 


damp, and the low murmur of their voices about us. In 
the intervals of this marching and fighting there was a 
great sense of peace and the wonder of this tropic world. 

We three, housed in a shelter apart, talked into the 
night. Our hosts, having accepted us as like themselves, 
made no more ado concerning us, but fed us and gave us 
shelter, albeit I liked their food but little, saving that it 
nourished me. 

“ Providence is with us,'* said Andrew, sitting beside 
me. And so fully did he echo my own thought that I 
made no reply. 

“ I wish I talked the tongue of these savages,** Turtle- 
berry said. “ Some day I see danger through ignorance 
of what they say.’* 





NO LUCK. 

Annoyance of our sketching friend, Daubit, when he finds, on his return from lunch, that no one has tr.kcn the trouble to steal his masterpiece. 


“ So far, they trust us,” said Andrew, M and all we 
need is some kind of stain to blacken our hair. The 
mixture of blood that has come about in Mexico since 
the Spanish conquest will account for Master Dan's blue 
eyes—I confessed with shame to an admixture in the 
family, when I talked with Tehuan to-day. That and 
the colour of our hair need explaining, but for the rest 
there is no danger so long as we do not excite suspicion.” 

It was then moonrise, and the noises of the encampment 
were dying away. But of a sudden there came to us a 
yell from the neighbourhood of the defile, and then the 
sound of firing. 

” I never thought he would attempt it,” Andrew said, 
rising quickly and grasping his cutlass. 

We other two leaped up, and the three of us went out 
toward the defile through the ridge. At its edge we 
found a confused mass of the Aztec men seeming to 
struggle 'among themselves. It came to my knowledge 
afterward that Mackay had rushed their sentinels and 
pushed on into the defile, in an attempt to force his way 
through in the night, before any body of men could be 
gathered against him. The great drawback to our force 
was that these people do not fight by night, when they 
fight their own kind, but abate their fierceness between 
darkness and dawn. Still, knowing this for a great need, 
they made some shift to learn a new habit, and but a sorry 
mess they made of it. 

There was enough of moonlight to show us Mackay's 
party in the defile, disposed as in the day in a compact 
body which moved forward slowly, but very certainly, 
while round them groups of these Aztecs were like the 
angered bees of a swarm, stinging little but making much 
noise. Andrew sent Turtleberry back for our firearms. 

” If we do not break up that mass,” he said, ” Mackay 
wins the pass. And though the word is against myself, 
there must be no missing of aim by any one of us.” 

Turtleberry, agile and skilful, returned with the loaded 
guns, and we three got down the side of the defile—a 
steep bank of rock—a little in advance of Mackay’s 
terrible band. There we seated ourselves, quietly, saw 
to the priming of our weapons, and as the body came on 


we took aim, each as suited him. And each shot told— 
there was enough of light from the moon to tell us that 
Mackay had three men either killed or disabled, while 
that great laugh of his ceased. 

” Back ! ” I heard him call. “ Retire from range of 
the guns.” 

This he feared, evidently, and this alone. Firearms 
among his foes had not been among his calculations, and 
I guessed that in the letter of Tom’s which had fallen 
into his hands and set him on this quest there was not so 
much of Tom's life in the city told as in the letter which 
came to my mother. 

There was a sort of wavering, for an instant or so, 
among Mackay and his men, and here Andrew took a 
chance. He went down, and when Turtleberry and I 
saw his sudden object we followed, so that the three of 
us half leaped and half ran down the bank, and through 
the Aztecs in the defile toward Mackay's party. It was 
a madness, a charge of three against twenty, and one of 
the twenty such a fighter as was John Mackay. But, as 
I came to know later, there was in Andrew Evans a 
hatred of Mackay that drove him mad at the sight of 
the man. 

He paused within a couple of yards to pistol the nearest 
of Mackay's fighters, and Turtleberry rushed past him, 
thrusting with the point of his cutlass and getting home 
on another. Then our lean, placid Andrew raised a 
battle-cry— 

*' Remember Margaret, John Mackay ! ” he called, 
and made straight at the leader of the pirates. 

Now, who Margaret was I knew not, but so near was I 
by this that I saw Mackay start and shrink—for it seemed 
then that a multitude of things could happen in a second, 
and that is always so in times of great stress. That 
giant fighter, I say, started as if a sin had come home to 
him, and peered at this feathered being, seeing the face 
beneath the Aztec head-dress. And he laughed, that 
great laugh of his with the chilling sneer in it. 

“ Andy ? " he said, or shrieked. ” Old Andy 1 Have 
at you, Andy ! ” 

But then a body of the Aztecs swept in from the side 
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and we three were cut off from attack on the body of 
pirates for the time. So swiftly had these things 
happened that only a few minutes could have passed 
since we heard the first shot, and we were cut off from 
the meat of the fight before I could strike a blow. Yet 
had Mackay lost five of his men, by this, and I had sight 
enough to tell that he was striving desperately to rally 
the rest and keep formation. 

I saw three of the Aztecs leap at him, and all three 
went down before his terrible great sword. The map 
was a host in himself, calling encouragement to his fighters, 
slaying, joying in fight as an eel in wriggling. Bad though 
he might be, he was a great man, this John Mackay, and 
always one admires a great fighter. 

Yet one man must weary in time, and Mackay saw 
himself and his men in great danger. His attack had 
failed, with grave loss to him, for he could less afford to 
lose one man than could Tehuan to lose a company. In 
the moonlight I saw a black patch on his face, where an 
arrow had struck and set blood, pouring, and there came 
a yell as another of his men went down. Thus of his 
score at the most who began the fight six were out, and 
still he held the rest together. 

We three, somewhat separated from each other, were 
on the outer edge of a fringe of Aztecs who hindered eafch 
other in attempting to come at Mackay’s men. A little 
way from me the mass parted at a cry of command, and 
there went through toward the centre of the fight Tehuan 
himself, with other of his chiefs.- In that was a little 
battle in itself, from which Tehuan came out staggering 
and streaming with blood where a cutlass had gashed 
his breast most horribly, while of the chiefs who went with 
him six came back no more. Yet in that little fight, 
Mackay lost yet another man, and, what was still worse 
for him, the fury of Tehuan’s rush drove right through 1 
his party, dividing it into two separate bodies, one of only 
four men, and in the other eight or nine. Mackay, 
heading the larger body, fought more fiercely than ever, 
.as did his companions, and slowly they drew back, but 
the four were hedged in, and could not move either back 
or forward. 

Somehow Andrew reloaded his piece in the uncertain 
light and shot again, but I saw no loss to Mackay in the 
shot's result. Turtleberry got in on the four men who 
were fighting apart, throwing aside certain of the Aztecs 
in order to get at his enemies. They four stood back to 
back, selling life at as great a price as they might, and at 
one of them Turtleberry came, so fighting that for the 
most part I got a sideways view, since I was striving to 
get toward the greater body which Mackay led. 

“ Hey, murderers from the * Artemis ’ ! " Turtleberry 
yelled. " We’ll bury you here ! " 

I think the knowledge that men of his own kind fought 
with the Aztecs did as much to win that fight against 
Mackay as any blows, for Turtleberry's word seemed to 
unnerve the men against whom he fought. They were 
thrusting at each other and parrying, steadily and well, 
till he gave tongue, but a little after his shout he felled 
Mackay's man, leaving but three, and to one other of 
them he turned his attention. I, who had striven to get 
at the larger party, was driven by press of the Aztecs 
toward these three, and in the end got at one of them, 
.cutlass to cutlass. 


Here, in this writing. I pause to draw up my sleeve 
and look at a long, crooked scar on my left^arm, for that 
was where my opponent’s cutlass gashed me in the fight. 
Yet in the heat of it I felt this but as a scratch, and, 
leaping catwise, drove my blade into his brain, falling on 
him and lying there, for the blood was pouring away 
from the cut in my arm, and very soon I knew no more 
of that fighting. But Turtleberry told me later that 
Mackay held his small party together, losing two of them 
in his retreat, so that some five or six got away in the 
end. Told me, too, how that Andrew Eva&s wrought 
hard to come at Mackay himself, and was nigh on raving 
at the last when he saw that some of the pirates would 
escape, until a pistol bullet which Mackay had saved 
against an emergency, grazing Andrew’s skull, dazed him 
and put him out from the fight’ 

It was Turtleberry who carried me off the field to our 
shelter, and tied my arm so as to stay the bleeding. Here, 
too, they brought Andrew, so that I saw him sitting with 
bandaged skull, gazing at me, when my sense came back. 

“ He has not passed. Master Dan," said Andrew, seeing 
my eyes open in the moonlight, and smiling somewhat 
wryly. 

" Who ? " said I. 

" John Mackay," he answered, and there was a hate 
in the speaking of that name that was like an oak for 
strength. 

The incidents of the night battle came back to me, 
one by one. 

" Andrew," I asked, " who was Margaret ? " 

“In a day long passed," said he, " Margaret was my 
wife, and in all the world there was no woman like her. 
Until in a night I came to find my home ashes, and 
Margaret's body lying as it had fallen. Thus did Mackay 
to me and to mine." 

I would have questioned where and how this happened, 
but there was that in Andrew’s lean face that forbade 
questioning. 

" I have not sought vengeance," he said, " for that is 
in the hands of the God who guides us all. Yet since he 
has come my way, and since it is a matter of fight, I 
would that it might be my hand which strikes him down. 
Thus, perhaps, my desire outrides judgment, in the heat 
of such a fight as this just ended." 

" Is it ended ? " I asked. 

" Mackay and some four others have escaped," Andrew 
answered. " The rest of his men will fight no more. If 
these Aztecs, brave though they are, were not such soft 
stuff, not a man of Mackay’s party would have got away." 

" And now ? " I asked. 

" I shall cqunsel Tehuan that we goon to his city," 
Andrew answered, " though we go with a cark in our 
thoughts. Yet how can we scour all the way back to 
the ‘ Discovery ' for the sake of five men, who will travel 
night and day ? Already Tehuan has sent out parties to 
cut off Mackay on his way back to his ship, and if we all 
stayed we could do no more. And then, our mission lies 
in the city, not in seeking for John Mackay—I would not 
let my desire for vengeance spoil this quest." 

Yet it seemed to me that it would have been better to 
settle the one matter first, for good and all, Still, Andrew 
was leader, and I, desperately weakened by loss of blood, 
slept before I could question more. 


(To be continued.) 


A Bit of Will. 


A BIT of will was very tired— 

He longed for sleep and rest. 

Life’s tasks seemed humdrum—uninspired— 
Life’s puzzles hard—unguesscd. 

" I’ll give it up and let things go ! ’’ 

That bit of will declared : 

41 Why should I try to labour so— 

I easily might be spared 1 ” 


But Pluck—he struck him on the back I 
Grit vowed he’d hit and poke him. 
They jeered at him for being slack—• 
Until they roused and woke him. 

That bit of will jumped up again— 

He saw that he. was wrong. 

And now he works with might and main 
Life’s rugged road along. 
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| THE TONGUE OF A SNAK eTj 

Not so long since I dealt with the subject of " Poison Fangs ’’ 
of snakes. And I then promised to say something about the 
tongue of a snake, which is a no less interesting topic for us to 
talk about. The three small illustrations that are herewith 
will help you to more readily understand the subject. 

People often mention the “ sting " of a snake. No snake 
has a sting. A snake has a wicked-looking, small, forked w tongue, 
but with that it cannot sting or do any other damage. In 
reality the snake's tongue is a most sensitive organ of touch. 
The tongue is kept actively playing in 
and out of the snake's mouth, and with 
its tongue it feels all over any strange 
obstacles that may come in its path. Thus 
it feels the object, just as we feel with our 
hands. 

Now, if you look at our drawing that 
bears the title “ Head of a Viper," you 
will see a picture of a snake’s forked 
tongue. As a matter of fact, though, a 
real snake’s head hardly ever looks like 
this. For, in real life a snake’s tongue is 
never, or at any rate hardly ever, thrust 
out when the snake's mouth is open. 

The snake’s tongue is of very delicate 
structure. And when the snake is slowly 
swallowing its often ample-sized prey, it 
is necessary that the tongue shall be in 
some manner protected. Therefore, a kind 
of homy case is provided at the bottom 
of the snake’s mouth, and into this case 
the tongue goes automatically so soon as 
ever the jaws are opened to strike or to 
swallow. 

As you see by the other sketches, the 
snake is able to extend its tongue even 
when its lips are closed. This is done 
without in any way forcibly thrusting the 
tongue between the lips. The secret of 
this lies in the circumstance that in the 
middle of the snake’s upper lip nature 
has provided a little round aperture that 
serves as a place of exit for the tongue (see 
the first drawing). Through that aperture 
the restless tongue is darted in and out, 
and it is certainly much oftener outside 


the mouth when the lips are shut than when the mouth is 
open. 

For those who desire to study first hand the wonderful structure 
of a snake’s mouth I may mention that June is the best time to 
look for the harmless grass snake. It is quite plentiful in some 
parts of the country. At the same time of year, though, the 
poisonous adder is to be met with, particularly in woodlands 
and especially in the New Forest. Luckily, the adder or viper 
has a real adder's head, widening behind the ears, by which we 
may know him. And he has also the tell-tale marking on his 
head, shaped like a letter V, to proclaim that he is a viper. 

In one more paragraph still having- to do with snakes, I 
shall refer to their extraordinary teeth and their dilatable 
mouths generally. 







INSECTIVOROUS PET BIRDS. \ 




When we are considering the subject of 
British birds that may possibly be kept 
as pets in cages, we must not forget that, 
as distinct from what we may call the seed- 
eaters, many of such birds are insectivorous. 
Indeed, most of our British birds are so. 
Personally, I am, as you know, decidedly 
against the practice of keeping wild birds 
of any kind shut up in small cages. For 
all that, it is useful to be informed about 
such birds. 

Probably the most popular insectivorous 
bird that we see adopted as a pet is the 
skylark, though, as a matter of fact the 
skylark is such an accommodating bird 
that it will sometimes partake of seed like 
a canary. A skylark in a cage, however, 
is a sad sight. Then there are the song 
thrush and the blackbird, also firm favour¬ 
ites with those who like to have prisoners 
sweetly singing for them. 

The starling is a very amusing pet, but 
the only birds of this kind that really ever 
settle down in captivity are hand-reared 
ones. Magpies and jackdaws do much 
better quartered out in the garden than 
if confined in cages. Their wings are kept 
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clipped until they have become quite settled to such life—and 
even after that. 

Amongst the smaller insectivorous birds are the blackcap, 
chiff-chaff, wood-warbler, or wood-wren, and the whitethroat. 
If you are accustomed to attend bird-shows, you will know 
that practically all of our insectivorous birds are constantly 
seen on the show-bench. A few years ago certain of 
the insectivorous birds were deemed too “ wild " for ex¬ 
hibition purposes. Patience and a close study of the habits 
of such birds have, however, proved the fallacy of that 
argument. 

On what, it may be asked, are insectivorous birds to be fed ? 
What are to be the substitutes for live food ? 

Well, the larder of these birds in captivity is stocked with 
shredded raw' meat, scraps from the table, dog biscuit and 
bread crumbs, yolk of egg, fresh fruit, boiled potato, chopped 
greenstuffs, and grated carrot. To keep them in health, how¬ 
ever, most of these birds require now and again live food of 
some kind or other, and this consists of ants’ cocoons or ants’ 
eggs, as they are usually called, gentles, grubs, mealworms, 
garden worms, caterpillars, snails, and various kinds of insects. 
And some of them are as fond of currants as others arc 
partial to dried flies. 


KEEPING A GOAT 


3 



THE “BOY'S OWN 
PIGEON LOFT. 

NO. 9.—THE BARB. 




Introduced from France, this is 
one of our oldest varieties of fancy 
pigeon. Time was when nearly 
everyone who adopted pigeons as 
pets went in for keeping barbs. 

And to day, the bird seems to be 
somew'hat regaining the popularity 
that it has of late years certainly 
lost. For all that, the barb is not 
a pigeon that can be recommended 
to an absolutely unversed beginner 
at pigeon-keeping, for the bird is not 
an efficient parent to its young, and, 
in addition to that, a barb that is 
intended as a show-bird requires 
not a little clever grooming, or 
manipulation, to enhance its 
beauty. 

Like owls and show' carriers, the 
barb is judged mainly by its head, 

and the development of the eye cere dwarfs all other points 
in connection with the bird. This cere may be said to resemble 
a cart-wheel with the eye itself—like the hub of a wheel— 
showing distinctly in the centre. The cere is concave in shape, 
of a circular form, and often measures more than an inch in 
diameter. It is of a bright coral-red colour, and gives to the 
bird, no matter what may be the colour of its feathers, a most 
striking and beautiful appearance. 

The barb colours are black, white, red, yellow, and dun. Size 
should be neither small nor large, as pigeons go, and a most 
important consideration is that the body should be as broad as 
possible, with a good prominent chest. Feet and legs are bright 
red and without feathers. The beak is short and stubby, and, 
in the best birds, is white. 

In acquiring birds of such a variety as the barb, it is more 
than ever necessary that you remember the old legal maxim, 
“ Let the buyer beware.'* And in that connection here is a 
little quotation as to pigeon-purchasing generally, that I have 
taken from a book for boys that was written some fifty years 
ago. 

" When buying stocks, boys should be careful with whom they 
deal. It would be absolutely impossible to enumerate the 
numerous tricks that are played off to deceive the unwary by 
pigeon-dealers. If you are desirous of obtaining valuable 
pigeons, it would be well for you, if possible, to obtain the 
assistance of some experienced friend in making your purchases. 
There is not one-tenth part so much jockeyship (to compare 
small things with great) among horse-dealers as among pigeon- 
sellers. It is, therefore, highly necessary that great caution shall 
be used when bargaining with them.” 

That is, to a great extent, quite true. And, as J[ have before 
stated, the wisest plan is either to join a local “ fur and feather ” 
club or else to become a member of one of the specialist pigeon 
clubs—as, for instance, the Barb Club. 


During the past year orso, many correspondents have w'ritten 
to me on the subject of goat-keeping. The following very 
practical notes concerning the topic should be of value to present 
or potential goat-keepers. Over the initials “ S.L.B.” they 
appear in that capital magazine, “The Animal World," which is 
the organ of the R.S.P.C.A. 

" The common idea that a goat cannot be kept in a town is 
altogether a wrong one, seeing that the animal can be made 
quite happy where anything in the way of a small shed can be 
provided. The structure might be of the simplest possible 
description, so long as it is watertight and free from draught. 
If it can have a warm aspect, such as south, so mu^h the better, 
for goats flourish best when they can sleep in a sheltered place. 

“ A good nanny will sometimes give as much as two quarts 
of milk a day, and the value of this is seen to be considerable 
when it is remembered that it is richer than cow’s milk. 

“Goats are amongst the most easy of all animals to feed. 
They will eat almost anything. It often happens that, eveD 
in towns, there are waste patches 
of land on which herbage of one 
sort or another grows. Where 
possible, it is a good plan to get 
permission, especially during the 
spring and summer, to peg out the 
goat for the best part of the day. 
During the weed-growing season 
the animal will practically support 
itself in this way, if the diet is 
supplemented with vegetable waste 
from the kitchen and garden, such 
as potato-peelings, carrot-tops, cab¬ 
bage-leaves, &c. 

“ It is an excellent idea to 
organise w r alks into the 
country on half-holidays to 
collect food-stuffs. The her¬ 
bage along by the lane-side 
can be stowed awrny, in 
baskets or bags, and taken 
home for the goat. Although 
it is not always an essential 
feature, a little concentrated 
food, such as meal, may be 
given now and again. This 
helps to keep the animal in a 
healthy condition. 

" As regards the quantity 
of food required for a goat 
of average size, a leading 
authority has stated that about 16 lb. of grass, or mixed green 
foods, should be given daily. To this might be added any 
garden oddments such as have been already mentioned." 

I have previously advised in these.pages that anyone think¬ 
ing of buying a goat will do well to consult one of the goat 
societies before purchasing, or to get, in some other way, the 
benefit of expert advice. For just as there are goats and goats, 
so there are dealers and dealers. 



[Reproduced from 

_ "Pigeon*? 


The Red Barb. 


Of British beetles there are at least 3,400 species ; for the 
coleoptera, or beetles, make up what is probably the largest 
order of insects in most countries. What an amount of work, 
therefore, awaits the attention of our B.O.F.C. beetle-hunters! 
Let us, off-hand, mention a few of the beetles that they should 
be able to collect or to study. 

The big stag-beetles have formidable " horns " or ” antlers,” 
identifying them at sight, and these appendages are really the 
insects' jaws. One of the commonest specimens is the good- 
sized violet ground-beetle, to be met with nearly everywhere. 
Beneath the bark of trees is to be found the bark-beetle, one 
variety of w'hich you may come across on nearly any elm tree 
that you care to examine. The females of these beetles 
vigorously tunnel between the bark and the wood of trees, and 
in these galleries they lay their eggs. Much damage is thus 
done to the trees, the Scotch pine, in particular, being a sufferer 
from the activities of this insect. 

We all know the rove-beetles, more commonly christened 
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keen observation on the part of their authors. The Prize Drawing 
by Eric L. Robinson (Wolverhampton) illustrated the gorgeous 
colouring of several birds, including the Cape Dove, Blue Bee- 
eater, Blue-and-yellow Macaw and Flame-headed Weaver. 
For his Nature Note subject Harry I. Skeels (Walsall) chose 
"Wayside and Woodland Blossoms.” The following is the 
Prize Award :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note: Harry I. Skeels, 
36 Cecil Street, Walsall. Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Draw¬ 
ing : Eric L. Robinson, hi Raby Street, Wolverhampton. 
Extra Prizes of Three-and-Sixpenny Books : Harold E. 
Riddett, 10 Charlotte Terrace, King’s Cross, N. 1 ; Hepple M. 
Dickinson, Meadowhill House, Berwick-on-Tweed ; G. R. 
Mountfort, 73 Moorland Road, Weston-super-Mare ; H. 
Josling, 53 Dover Road, South Wanstead, E. 12. Extra 
Prizes of Two-and-Sixpenny Books: C. Beales, 151 Chevening 


A Stag-beetle. 

This beetle fe found sometimes as early as April. It flies at dusk and 
looks like a small bat. 


cock-tails, or at least are acquainted with that member of the 
family that is called the" devil's coach horse," a weird name for 
an insect that has about eight hundred brothers of'the same 
group but different species. Most of the eight hundred are 
very small, but there alone is some collecting for the enthusiast 
-to do, if he has the patience to persist in such a quest. 

Of the highly interesting family of water-beetles we will speak 
at some other time. 

Other beetles calling for attention are the " skip-jacks,’* 
which have been so named from their surprising trick of 
energetically jumping when placed upon their backs. The 
glow-worm is a beetle. You may find it upon low-growing 
plants on warm evenings. Even its eggs are faintly luminous. 
In the daytime you may see flying the scarlet cardinal-beetle. 
It loves to be a-wing in the most scorching sunshine, and then 
makes you all the warmer to witness its vivid-coloured activity. 
" Two-spot ** and " seven-spot ** are the commonest kinds of 
iady-birds, but there are some forty other species in this country 
for you to discover. Remember that the lady-bird is a beetle 
•that deserves well of mankind, for it preys upon insect pests 
that are injurious to our gardens. 

Then there is the dor, or " watchman," beetle, of which a 
picture is also here given. He is useful as a sanitary official, like 
the " devil's coach horse," as he helps to remove refuse and de¬ 
caying matter. The dor beetle, by the way, is a near relative of 
the scarabaeus, which (as readers of " The Lost City ” will re¬ 
member) was held in great reverence by the ancient Egyptians. 

That, of course, is to refer to only one or two of cur more 
than 3,000 beetles. Some boys “don’t like beetles 1 ’’ Well, 
there are beetles and 
beetles. And there is noth¬ 
ing but your own choice to 
prevent you from studying 
and collecting only the 
more attractive-looking and 
pleasant ones. To more 
thorough-going nature 
■students you can leave the 
■others. 


• v‘ 






1 B.O.F.C. PRIZE ? 

AWARDS. \ 

A.VVV\,VWVVWv4 

Members of the Field 
Club are again to be con¬ 
gratulated on the excellence 
of their work as shown in 
the entries for the March 
competitions. Quite a num¬ 
ber of the Nature Notes 
sent in, together with the 
drawings, gave evidence of 


11 Has Summer Come?” 

A ground-beetle making his appearance from his leaf shelter. 

Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 6; Steele Metcalfe, ii Ingrams 
Street, Wesley Place, near Keighley, Yorks. ; George Robert¬ 
son, 8 Law Lane, Lerwick, Shetland ; Ed. C. Bateman, Bukit 
Gedong, Malacca, Straits Settlements. Specially Commended : 
W. Gent, Middlesbrough ; William I. Marris, Ramsey, I. of 
Man ; P. A. Mongard, Antofagasta, Chile ; H. Bristow, High 
Wycombe ; S. M. Lawry, Clapham Common ; SAV. ; D. LI. 
Wynne, London, S.E. ; A. Grantham, East Dereham ; T. A. 
Grccott, Semley ; Mona Rose, Vera Rose, Hoylake; Gladys 
Allison, South Africa; Douglas Sargent, Workington ; E. 
J. Hudson, Luton; J. H. Fullerton, Hawkes Bay, New 
Zealand ; N. W. Gibson, West Bridgford ; James A. Dorman 
Upminster ; H. R. S. Pieman, Rathgar, Dublin ; R. Whitting- 
ham, Winnipeg; D. A. Haydon, Newmarket ; H. A. 

Wrenn, Southampton ; 
James R. Hunt, Barrow- 
in-Furness ; T. E. Fletcher, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; Alex¬ 
ander McKillop, Duntocher, 
N.B. ; Thomas O'Neill, 
Peasedown St. John ; C. 
Cashnelle, London, W. ; P. 
G. James, Amersham ; Fred 
J. Donnal, West Worthing ; 
F. W. Kemble, Eltham; 
Herman A. Hebers, Char¬ 
lottetown, Prince Edward 
Island; H. Kazer, St. Neots; 
Gilbert Cox, Raynes Park, 
S.W.; Arthur B. Nicholson, 
Drumlithie, Kincardine¬ 
shire ; Cecilia Greppi, Milan, 
Italy; Haddon Bailey, Natal, 
South Africa; Vincent A. 
Wager, Pretoria, South 

Africa; Norman Osborne, 
Shrewsbury; Harry L. Stem- 
bridge, Huby i A. McGil- 
christ, Leonard Stone, 

Wilham Ball, Sidney Wood, 
A Dor-beetle. Edmonton. 
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Queries and Answers. 


J. Webb.—T hose who deal in fancy mice purchase them in considerable quantities, 
not three or four at a time. If you have any number for sale you might inquire 
of, say, Mr. J. D. Haznlyn, of 221 St. George’s Street, E. 1, or Gamages, Ltd., 
Holborn, E.C 1. Many times in the 44 Field Club” pages have there been short 
articles giving valuable information as to fancy mice. 

Woodhouse —1. For the identification of the egg you should get a copy of the 
44 Pocket-Book of British Birds,” by E. F. M. Elms, price 2s. 6 d. 2. As to the 
collecting of butterflies, the best cheap book for a beginner is 44 The Insect 
Hunters’ Companion," price ir. 6 d. Both these most useful reference works are 
published by Adlard & Co. and West NeWman, 23 Bartholomew Close, 
E.C. x. 3. The questions that you send as to the badger, crow, rook, hare and 
rabbit are such as can be answered by consulting any ordinary works on natural 
history. This is easily possible in any public library. There is a branch of 
the <( B.O.F.C.” at Bangor, and the address of the Hoa. Sec. is M. A. Thomas, 
The Moorings, Carnarvon. 


J. Corrie. —I am glad to hear that you have been able to secure the promise of a 
pair of Ihe^e fine pigeons. Very large numbers of our 44 Field Club” members 
nave availed themselves of Mr. Ballam’s generous offer; indeed, that gentleman 
told me that he had been simply inundated with requests for his birds. He is 
a homing pigeon specialist who, as 1 may tell you, had much to do with carrier 
pigeons for military and naval work during the war, and our “ Boy’s Own ’' Pigeon 
Loft-ites will be additionally gratified to know that the selected young carriers 
they are thus acquiring are the descendants of gallant birds that well served the 
Old Country and the Allies during the late titanic struggle. Get a copy of 
44 The Working Homer,’’ price is. 9 d., of "Feathered World" office, 9 Arundel 
Street, W.C. 2 This gives all details as to management throughout the year, 
and has chapters on lofts, feeding, different types, and so forth. 

G. S. Anderson. —Some capital books arc “ Angling for Coarse Fish," price is.; 
44 Angling for Game Fish," price is. 6d .; “Angling for Pike," price is.; and 
44 The Modern Angler,” price 2s. 6 d., all to be obtained lrom the "Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart ’’ office, Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 


Spider. —1. A good and comprehensive book is “ Practical Taxidermy," by Montagu 
Brown, F.Z.S., published, price 75. 6rf., at the 44 Bazaar, Exchange and Mart” 
office as above. It claims to be a complete guide to the amateur in collecting, 
modelling, preserving and setting-up Birds, Mammals, Fish, Reptiles and Insects. 
«. You will find instructions as to making skeleton leaves in some of the earlier 
“Field Club” pages. 3. The numbers of the “ IkO.P.” containing the articles on 
how to make tne 44 Boy’s Own " Canoe are now out of print and unobtainable. 
4. Yes, girls are permitted to enter for all the competitions, and very much we 
welcome their efforts. 


H.F.A. (Kirby Fields).—I would advise you to get a copy of "The Insect Hunters' 
Companion," price is. 6d., of Adlard & Co., 23 Bartholomew Close, E.C. x, and 
to read carefully the very full information there given as to pupa au * so forth. 
The price of this little book is out of all proportion to its value to the young 
collector. 


Sportsman. —Books on this attractive subject are practically legion. It seems to 
me. though, that the best single book I can recommend to you is 44 Practical 
Wiidfowling," pride 6i., published at the 44 Bazaar, Exchange and Mart" 
office, as above. This contains instructions as to the outfit and accessories 
required and much information as to decoying and stalking. 

P. A. Lawrih. —Read the article* 4 Gold Fish for Pleasure and Profit ” that appeared 
on page 609 of Volume 40 of the 44 B.O.P." 

Tom Rose. —From your letter I am quite sure that you will much enjoy the study 
of Natural History. You give me no idea as to what are precisely your tastes 
In that direction, so I would suggest that in this present season you take up 
the subject of entomology, which is a favourite with so many boys. Or would 
you prefer botany, and the making of a herbarium ? In either case, write to 
me again if you wish to know what books will be of most use to you. 

B.O.F.C. Reader.— Take a leaf of the tree with you and by its aid endeavour to 
Identify the tree as represented in the pages of some standard botanical work 
of reference to be seen at your public library. 


|T»WV 


WHAT TO DO t JULY. 

I. —The lime tree is in flower. Examine one of the 
blooms, and, often as you have casually looked at 
them before, you will be surprised at its beauty and 
delicacy of colouring in yellow and pale green. 

II. —Watch for a privet hedge in bloom, which has 
a wonderful attraction for moths of many kinds. 
Sometimes all the moths are on, or around, the privet 
hedge and none anywhere else. Another shrub, 
when it is in full bloom, to take your stand by armed 
with your butterfly net, is the syringa, which is also 
beloved by moths. 

III. —If in a neighbourhood where you constantly 
see swifts, take a note of the date when they disappear, 
departed on their long journey as migrants. 

IV. —In your hedgerow haunting, bear in mind the 
possibility of coming across a young cuckoo, your 
attention being probably called to it by its perpetually 
badgering and calling to its unfortunate foster parents 
for food. 

V. —Remark in your rambles how many of the birds 
are ceasing to sing. That is a sure sign that the year 
has reached its middle age, so 

VI. —Miss no opportunity whatever of making the 
most of these long days of summer. 

VII. —Scour the fields to find a suitable small pond, 
the more sheltered and tucked away the better. It 
is sure to positively swarm with life. Many specimens 
you can bring home ; but keep them in separate tanks 
or jars, else they may devour each other. That fine 
bold fellow, the plunger beetle, may be kept in an 
aquarium or other receptacle where waterweed is 
growing. Don’t forget, though, that he is an active 
flyer. Therefore, his home should have some sort of 
covering. 


Henry Day. —The 14 Fishing Gazette,” price 4 d. weekly, will be the best paper for 
you to read, for it contains any number of hints useiul to an angler. It is pub¬ 
lished at 19 Adam'Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

John Finley. —Write to the "Bazaar," Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4- 
for back numbers of that paper containing articles as to the polishing of horn-'. 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the ” B.O.P.,’* valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 
and a Eimilar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these .will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender's 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers oi 
the ” B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
" Rambler,” c/o The Editor, ” B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

V 

List op Prizes por Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, paintiar 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterdy 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " II success¬ 
ful, 1 should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prise/* 



The B.O.F.C. Bad£e« 

Printed on blue silk,price yd. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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G. C. G. (Ontario).—The camp stove to which you refer used 
to be obtainable through The Camping Club, 4 New 
Union Street, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 2. You 
might write to the Secretary for particulars. 

E. R. Pemble.— Yofi will find the following useful : '* The 

Boy Scouts' Companion " (" B.O.P.” office, 4 Bouverie 
Street, E.C. 4) ; and Scout publications by James Brown 
& Son, publishers, Glasgow. These deal with camping 
in detail. 

T. Coleridge. —You cannot make a steam-engine without any 
castings and without a lathe ; and you will have to buy 
one ready-made. 

Ex-Public Schoolboy. —1. You join the mercantile navy by 
becoming an apprentice ; you must serve some time in 
a marine engine w'orks before you go to sea as an engineer. 
2. You must be a competent wireless operator before you 
can join a ship in that capacity. 3. You buy your own 
clothes. 

R. E. B. L. —For such and all particulars regarding the Indian 

Army apply to the Secretary of State, India Office, White¬ 
hall, S.W. ; but you may get a book giving much of 
the information from Hugh Rees, Ltd., 5 Regent Street 
(Waterloo Place end), S.W* 

G. Drury. —A book on model dynamo building is published 
by Percival Marshall & Co., 66 Farringdon Street, E.C. 

K. Graham.— You probably mean the prismatic or azimuth 

compass, but it does not matter, as any book on surveying 
wall show you how to use the compass and protractor ; 
in fact, you might think it out for yourself. 

Coin Collector. —1. George the Third halfpenny, 1775, worth a 
shilling. 2. There are third farthings of George the Fourth, 
William the Fourth and Victoria. 3. No weekly paper 
on coins, but you will find something on the subject in 
“ Exchange and Mart.” 4. Ten centimes is the tenth of a 
peso, and a peso is worth four shillings nearly. 

G. Bailey. —The date is 1674 not 1074, and the coin is a Charles 
the Second farthing, now worth a shilling. There were no 
copper farthings in the reign of William the Conqueror. 

S. E. N. —The Hong Kong cent is worth twopence, and the East 

India Company’s half-anna of 1835 is worth sixpence. 
For exchange values of current coins you must consult 
the daily newspapers, as the rate varies daily. 

L. B. —The sun does not put out the fire, but the light of the 

sun is stronger than the light of the fire. Shade the fire 
from the sun and then the firelight becomes visible as soon 
as combustion has advanced enough. 


A. E. Bond. —A James the Second groat of 16SS is in the 
Maundy set which sells at five shillings ; a William and 
Mary penny is also in Maundy worth four and sixpence a 
set; you can value them at ninepence each. A Victoria 
fourpenny-piece of 1855 is worth a shilling and the half- 
farthing of 1844 is worth sixpence. The Isle of Man 
halfpenny of 1839 is worth a shilling; the inscription 
is 44 Stabit quocunque jeccris ”— 14 it will stand wherever 
you throw it ”—referring to the three legs which the Manx¬ 
man borrowed from Sicily. The Lancaster halfpenny is 
a token. 

Naturalist. —The dor beetle takes its name, according to etvmol 
ogists, from the droning noise which it makes when living 
You may have heard this on a summer evening. The word 
“ dor ” comes from the Anglo-Saxon ” dora,” a drone or 
wild bee. See the note on Beetles in this month’s Field 
Club pages. 

Third Form. —There never was such* a force as the Horse Marines : 
in schoolboy parlance, you have been ” had ” ! The Royal 
Marines are either artillery or infantry. 

J. B. M. —Knights Bannerets were knights created on the field 
of battle. Knights Bachelors are knights who do not belong 
to any order of knighthood. 

Inquirer. —They are common current coins, and of their face 
value. 

W. B. Morton. —1. A groat of Edward the Third worth three 
shillings. 2. Five yen ; Japanese current. 3. The device 
is the arm illary sphere of Portugal. 

Rory O’More. —Flotsam is the debris of a wreck which floats on 
th 6 water and is often washed ashore. Jetsam is the term 
applied to goods thrown overboard from a vessel to lighten 
it, as when a storm is raging. Ligan is the name for goods 
thrown overboard, but tied to a cork or buoy so that they 
may be found again. 

John Mayfield. — It is a good rule in etymology to mistrust the 
obvious. The popular derivation of the name 44 Piets ” is 
from the Latin pictus (painted), because these early inhabi¬ 
tants of Scotland decorated themselves freely with woad. 
The best authorities, however, discard this explanation and 
declare that the word is derived from the Gaelic peichta. 
meaning fighters. And, certainly, this sounds very probable. 

Anglo-Indian (Cheltenham). —You should read the article on 
44 Banking as a Career ” in vol. 37 of the 44 B.O.P.,” page 571. 
The National Bank of India receives applications from 
candidates at the head office in London. There is also 
the Mercantile Bank of India. See directory for addresses. 

J. French. —Rubbings too blurred, but Portuguese, Turkish, 
French and Russian can be distinguished. 


S. Browne. —You can get a 44 Guide to the Civil Service ” 
from Hugh Rees, Ltd., 5 Regent Street, London, S.W., 
and particulars of every branch are obtainable on written 
application to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, S.W. 

W. Russell. —1. A Danish five-ore of Christian the Ninth. 
2. A Bulgarian one-leva. 3. A French five-centimes 
struck during the war, as shown by the round hole. All 
three are current. 


E. L. —A penny of the Sfiltanate of Brunei on the north-west 
coast of Borneo. The date, 1304, is according to the 
Mohammedan era and equivalent to 1886. 


Queries for this page must he addressed to the Editor, *• D.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4, and envelopes should be marked “Carres pondence ." As space 
is limited , only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be ansuired. 
Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “B.O.P.” going to press some* ha' 
in advance of publication, reblies must necessarily be held over some time. E eiy 
endeavour is made to insert thsm as early as possible. 
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“ Made-up Yarns.” , . 

Yr uthful Vi^iTOR to Shrimpsea :—“Here's sixpence, Mr. Barnacle, and will you please tell 
me one of your true tales of tl e time when you served before the mast as a pirate? " 

Longshore Profiteer: —“ One-and-thruppenre is the figgeT this season, my lad. Ain t you 
heard that there’s bin a rise of one hundred and laity per cent, on all manufactured articles ? ” 


•’ A BRICK!** 


SOMEONE MUST PAY. 


It had been a stormy afternoon in more ways than one. 
When the weather wasn’t going it, the spectators at the football 
match were. 

You see, they consistently disagreed with the verdicts of 
the referee, and by the time the match had ended, there was 
almost a riot. 

'So the committee of the home team called an emergency 
meeting to discuss what had better be done, while a large section 
of the crowd waited outside the pavilion to hear their decision. 

“What are you going to do?" demanded one staunch 
supporter of a committee after the meeting was over. 

" Well, three were in favour of reporting him, and five voted 
him a brick," was the reply. 

" What I " roared the amazed listeners. 

'• Yes," said the committee man firmly, " and now we want 
someone to run up to the station, before his train starts, and 
throw it at him ! ** 


"Farm products," complained. the consumer, "cost a great 
deal jnore than they used to. I suppose it's due to the war >” 

" Not altogether," returned the farmer. " You see, wfc*n 
a farmer has to know the botanical name of what he grows 
the entomological name of the insect that eats it, and the 
chemical name of the stuff that will kill the insect—why, some¬ 
body’s got to pay." 

* * * 

UNDISTURBED. 

First Church Mouse : “ I’m living just between the pulpit 
and the organ and I cannot get a wink of sleep. Organ playing, 
choir singing, parson preaching !—There’s no peace." 

Second Church Mouse : " You should lodge with me in the 
poor-box, It's quiet enough there." 

* * * 


SILENCED. 

A young man entered a railway carriage and, before many 
minutes had elapsed, told his fellow passengers that he was 
going to Liverpool to take ship to H,ong Kong, where he had 
secured a government appointment. He kept up an incessant 
chatter about himself and boasted pro¬ 
digiously about his abilities, to the evi¬ 
dent disgust of an old Scotsman, to 
whom his remarks were principally 
addressed. 

The victim, having vainly endeavoured 
to cut the conversation short by tak¬ 
ing refuge in a newspap^a:, eventually 
said : 

" I’m thinking ye’ll find China a varra 
dangerous country." 

" Dangerous ? " echoed the young man. 

" In what way dangerous ? " 

" D'ye no' ken they eat puppies 
there ? " 

And then the barking ceased. 


FAIR PLAY. 

An Irish farmer, whose only hobby 
was fowls, received a duck for a present. 
When feeding the duck and fowls to¬ 
gether, he noticed that the duck's bill 
took in more than the fowl's. So he 
filed down the duck’s bill to the size of 
the fowl's. 

On letting it go, Paddy exclaimed— 

" Pick fer pick, an' none of yer shoovell 
'ere." 



PROVIDED FOR. 

The little country inn was picturesque but leaky. Late 
one night a guest rang his bell urgently, and the landlord 
answered. 

" I say, look here ! " snorted the indignant traveller, who 
was still in bed. " This roof's letting in rain, and I'm drenched 1 ” 
" Very good, sir ! " remarked the land 
lord amiably, as he retired. 

A few minutes later he came back 
with a large wash-tub. "This \v*ill make 
things right, sir," he said, still amiably. 
" I’ll just put this on your chest ; then, 
when it’s full, rinj? the bell, or shout out. 
and I'll have another empty one ready!" 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY 
COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANC80ME VOLUME noflffoi 
each month for the best short Funny Story sent m 
by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need 
not be original, but where they are selected the 
source must be stated. Stories ior this page. which 
must be submitted on or before the 22nd of eacfc 
month, may be sent on postcards, if desired, and ic 
all cases the name and address of the sender must 
be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in Ail 
competitions, must be regarded as finai. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bou- 
verie Street, London, E.C. 4, and mark envelope or 
postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 




M A COMIC ANIMAL FOOTBALLER.” 

(3rd Prize Drauitif> in “Football Competition.” 
By A. Balcomb.) 


The winner of this month’s prize is 
Alexander Ban ham, 58 Bertram Road. 
Hendon, N.W. 4, for the storyette entitled 
“ A Brick ! " 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Ballantync & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 




(Complete in this Number.) 

The Maggot. 

A School Story. 

By R. de M. RUDOLF. 


I. 

EAUTY " Evans had called a 
meeting in his study of the 
Fifth- and Sixth-form men, 
to discuss a very unpleasant 
state of affairs. A series of 
petty thefts had taken place 
and, despite all precautions, 
was still going on. 

We were rather exclusive 
at Whinstonc and still more 
exclusive in the School 
House, from the fact that 
the Head lived in one wing 
and we in the other. 

The thefts had occurred in 
circumstances that pointed 
to the unpleasant conclusion 
that the culprit was one of 
the boarders, or some one 
whose business it was to move about the house at a time 
when we were actually on the premises. 

Watches, fountain pens, cigarette cases, cameras, knives, 
etc., were spirited away from masters and pupils almost 
under their eyes. For instance, Allington placed his watch 
on his desk in the room used for prep.—at least, by those 
who hadn't separate studies. He left the room for two 
minutes, and when he came back the watch had gone ; 
the funny part being that there were three other fellows 
working in the room, who declared that nobody had entered 
during the time, so far as they knew. 

41 Beauty ” was the Captain of the school and the Doctor’s 
special pride. He had delicate and beautiful features, 
and a complexion that would have made the fortune of a 
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girl. Although not much of an athlete, he was a brilliant 
scholar, a wise leader, and as straight a fellow' as one could 
wish to meet. 

His study was a good size, and accommodated the six¬ 
teen of us quite comfortably, especially as we were not 
particular about chairs, so long as there was something to 
lean against. 

“ You know," said Beauty, " why I have asked you to 
come. It seems to me that between us we ought to be 
able to think of some way of stopping the mysterious dis¬ 
appearance of property that has been taking place lately. 
The one thing I should like to say is, that no one should 
talk about it outside the School House, and I have already 
told the juniors not to mention it; we must not let the 
reputation of the house suffer." 

There followed an animated discussion, in which many 
proposals were put forward, most of them being absolutely 
impracticable, as they involved the interruption of school 
routine, or the adoption of measures that would draw* 
public attention to the matter. 

Then Carthew' got up, and brought the thing home to us 
in a rather unpleasant manner. He was somewhat nervy 
and had been one of the three in the " prep." when Allington’s 
watch was stolen. 

It was quite certain, he said, that the thief was one 
of the boarders. 

“ I know it sounds awful," he w r ent on, " but there is 
no other solution. These thefts do not take place in our 
absence, and Allington’s watch w r as taken when three of us 
w'ere sitting at our desks in the same room. I propose, 
therefore, that every one of us should allow himself to be 
searched, and all his possessions examined." 

He sat dow'n in the midst of a general feeling of con¬ 
sternation. It was an unpleasant idea, but no one liked 
to object. At least, the only objector was the Maggoi, 
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and he, of course, objected to everything. His real name 
was Maggett, and when he first appeared the Head intro¬ 
duced him, pronouncing his name as Madget; but only 
to be corrected by the owner of the name, who said, in a 
surprisingly loud voice—“ My name is Maggett, sir ”—and 
that settled it. 

He was a very strange fellow, and it was whispered 
that the Doctor had double fees from his father, who was 
a wealthy tobacco merchant, or something of the sort. 
He was rather ugly, very slovenly in appearance, and 
delighted in being as rude as possible to every one. At our 
debates he was a red-hot anarchist, and was only happy 
when in a minority of one. There were only two things 
in his favour. He was a splendid half-back, his tackling 
being something that could always be depended on ; and 
lie was a great friend of " Beauty ** Evans, who was indeed 
his only adherent. 

The Maggot, of course, 
strongly resented any inter¬ 
ference with himself or his 
personal belongings, and 
aggressively challenged any 
one to search him at his 
peril. 

We were quite strong 
enough to have overcome 
opposition on his part, but 
it would have meant a very 
un pleasant and undignified 
struggle, and we were rather 
glad when “ Beauty " inter¬ 
vened. 

I can quite understand 
and sympathise with Car- 
thew's feelings, and it may 
be necessary to institute some 
sort of search/’ he said, 

“ but, at present, I think we 
should try to organise a 
watch. After all, it is hardly 
likely that the thief would 
keep the stolen articles in 
his possession/* 

At this point the meeting 
was interrupted by the arrival 
of old Prinks, the Doctor’s 
venerable butler, who usually 
acted as messenger between 
the Doctor's wing and ours. 

As the Head wanted to see 
“ Beauty,” our meeting had 
to be brought to a conclusion, and we walked off in twos 
and threes, with the exception of the Maggot, who strode 
off by himself. 

Carthew was still excited, and tremendously indignant 
with the Maggot, whom he privately suspected of being the 
thief. 

Later in the day he came to where some of us were 
talking, and burst out: 

” That Maggot fellow is the thief, I certain. I 
went into the ‘ prep/ just now, and found him skulking 
about, looking for something to steal ! ” 

” Did you see him take anything ? ** asked Walker. 

” Of course not,** replied Carthew, ” but what could he 
have been there for at this time, except to open our desks ? 
He knew no one would be there, and if I hadn’t gone in 
to fetch my keys, I am positive he would have stolen 
something.” 

” But our desks are locked ! ** objected one of us. 

” He has a skeleton key ! ** said Carthew scornfully. 
“ Saunders told me so the other day.’* 

” Did you ask him what he was doing ? said Walker, 

“ Well, I did,” replied Carthew, turning a little red. 

” What did he say ? ” inquired two or three of us at 
once. 

“He had the cheek to say: * It’s all right, Carthew, 
I’m only watching to see you don’t steal anything/ ” 


One or two of us laughed, and that made Carthew more 
indignant than ever.' 

“ I know what I'm going to do,” he said. “ I shall go 
straight to the Head and ask him to have the fellow 
searched 1 ” 

But this was vetoed by Martin, who was the Captain of 
the Whinstone fifteen. 

“Look here, Carthew,” he said, “it's our match with 
those fellows from Goldtown to-morrow, and I won’t 
have the Maggot interfered with before then ; he might 
refuse to play, and we can’t spare him.** 

And as we all backed up Martin, Carthew had to promise 
to do nothing until the match was over. 


II. 

T was quite an unusual 
event for our school 
team to be playing a 
club like the Gold- 
town Orion. It was chiefly 
composed of mechanics from 
a big engineering firm in the 
town, and had gained a cer¬ 
tain amount of local fame. 

Ordinarily we confined our 
matches to schools of our 
own standing and college 
teams. There had been a 
good deal of discussion as to 
whether we should play the 
Goldtown Club, but the Head 
was rather anxious that the 
school should not be thought 
contemptuous of its working 
neighbours; and the Maggot 
had been particularly elo¬ 
quent on the snobbery of 
those who opposed the 
match. 

It was, however, a surprise 
to a good many of us when 
the teams turned out on 
the ground—the Goldtown 
men had the advantage of 
the school in age, height, and 
weight, and it seemed as if 
our slighter built team had 
not the ghost of a chance. 
There was one thing in 
our favour : we were quicker on our feet, and were no 
novices in the art of passing the ball dexterously. These 
qualities served us well in the first ten minutes of the 
match, and our opponents looked very glum when the first 
goal was scored in our favour. 

We changed over, and then found that the other side 
had adopted very disagreeable tactics. They seemed bent 
on winning the match by the simple process of handling 
our men so roughly as either to disable or intimidate them 

Sefton and Garnish, two of our best forwards, were so 
seriously hurt that they had to be taken into the club-house, 
and when our opponents broke through our defence and 
secured a goal by sheer fighting, the Doctor, who was indig¬ 
nant at their methods, wanted to stop the match. Against 
this we all protested, and no one more vehemently than the 
Maggot. Now that we knew the style of the team opposed 
to us, we were eager to meet them in their own way, and 
rather reluctantly the Doctor abstained from interfering. 

The succeeding phase of the match furnished some 
playing that still lives in the annals of the school. 

Our burly antagonists were in remarkably good spirits 
to begin with, but soon changed their views when they 
discovered that, so far from being intimidated, our fellows 
played with a spirit and resolution that defied their 
roughest manoeuvres. 

The one player who stood out on the Whinstone side 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

XXVIII.—Reef Island Canoe. Santa Cruz, West Indies. 
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was the Maggot. He plunged with reckless daring into 
the heart of scrimmages, permitting himself to be trampled 
on and kicked, and flung himself at the biggest of the enemy 
with a ferocity of spirit that seemed to appal them. The 
manner in which he fought his way through them, and 
gained a “ try " just on the verge of time, made us feel 
that we had witnessed something almost superhuman. 

When the match was over, and Whinstone had won by a 
“ try, there was scarcely any breath left in us for a cheer ; 
and the Doctor, together with all our sympathisers and 
friends, surveyed us with a curious blend of pride and pity. 

Truly, we must have been a sorry looking spectacle. 
All of us were covered with mud, some were bespattered 
with blood, and most were in rags. When we came to 
count up our wounds, the Maggot came out easily ahead — 
a broken collar bone, a sprained arm, a torn ear, and a 
mass of bruises from head to foot, bore eloquent testimony 
to the part he had taken. 

Naturally all his unpopularity melted away in a moment, 
and his praise was in every one’s mouth—even Carthew 
was constrained to admiration. 

We were all pretty stiff and sore ; but the next day 
was Sunday, when we could all slack; and only two or 
three of us felt anything of our efforts by Monday morning, 
so quickly does youth and training repair the damage. 

The Maggot, however, much to his annoyance, was put 
into the sick ward, as the local medical man was very 
suspicious of internal injury, and insisted on keeping him 
in bed for two or three days—and even then decreed that 
he should be regarded as a convalescent and kept indoors. 


Some four or five days after the match there was a 
renewal of the petty thefts ; and when a house-master 
had lost a valuable umbrella, the whole matter came befoie 
the Head. The Doctor was very much disturbed, as, the 
more closely it was inquired into, the more evident it 
seemed that the culprit was one of ourselves. 

At last he summoned all the School House boarders, 
and spoke to us very seriously, with considerable emotion. 
He wound up by saying that if the thefts were continued, he 
should place the matter in the hai d ? of the police, but hoped, 
for the honour of the school, this would not be necessary. 

About two days afterwards a curious thing happened. 
Nearly all the articles that had been stolen were discovered 
by their respective owners, either in their studies or 
dormitories, or concealed under papers on their desks. 

On comparing notes, it was found that everything had 
been recovered, except in the case of Sefton, who had 
lost a silver cigarette case. Of course, cigarette smoking 
was not countenanced, although the Sixth, to which 
Sefton belonged, indulged in it when the Doctor was out 
of the way ; but, naturally, Sefton had not mentioned his 
loss to the Head. 

Two or three of us, including the Maggot, were in 
“ Beauty ” Evans’s study, when Sefton came in, looking very 
excited, holding his silver cigarette case in his hand. 

“ Look here, Maggett,” he said, “ I don’t want to 
be unpleasant, but I have just found this in my study, 
under a book ! ” 

" That's all right.” said the Maggot, quite composedly. 
"I’m glad you've got it back. ” , 



“ He had the cheek to say : 1 It’s all right, Carthew, I’m only watching to see you don’t steal anything.’ ” (See page 574.) 
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“ I’m afraid it’s not all right,” Scfton retorted. 
” You see, I had only left my study a minute or 
two and I had been using the book just before. I’ll 
swear the cigarette case was not there when I left the 
room 1 ” 

“ Well, what of that ? ” asked the Maggot. 

“ But,” stammered Sefton, “ you know you were in my 
study when I.came back.” 

" Quite so,” said the Maggot. “ I admit the soft 
impeachment. ” 

” But don’t you see,” continued Sefton, ” that some 
explanation is necessary ? ” 


T 


'* ' He is quite right,’ said the Maggot unexpectedly. * 1 did put it back.’ ” 


” No, I don’t,” answered the Maggot coolly. 

** Well, 1 do,” returned Sefton. ” I have no fancy for 
rubbing shoulders with a fellow who steals our things, and 
when he is frightened by the threat of the police puts 
them back again.” 

” Come, Sefton,” said Evans, ” you have no right to 
suggest that Maggett had anything to do with your 
cigarette case,* to accuse him of being the thief is 
absurd.” 

” I didn’t exactly accuse him of being the thief,” 
returned Sefton. " But I do accuse him of putting it 
back.” 

” But that’s the same thing,” objected Evans. 

” He is quite right,” said the Maggot unexpectedly. 
” I did put it back.” 


in. 

\HERE was a pause of stupefied astonishment; 
but as the Maggot did not seem inclined u 
make any further statement, Evans said : 

” I say, old fellow, you can’t leave it there; 
you must let us know how it came in your possession 
” I can’t tell you that,” replied the Maggot, "it a 
my secret.” 

” Rot,” said Sefton. ” You may as well own up. 1 , 
for one, am not inclined to let the matter rest, and if yea 
won’t say anything more, I shall go straight to the Heai 

” Oh no, Sefton 
said Evans, wbe 
was much dis¬ 
turbed. ‘‘We dor.: 
want to make a 
fuss about some¬ 
thing that I dare 
say can be eaai: 
explained, and yos 
have no right to r 
to the Head unks 
we all agree.” 

” Very well,"sad 
Sefton, " you get 
the other felloes 
here, and see what 
they say." 

So it was ar¬ 
ranged that the 
Fifth- and Sixth- 
form men should 
meet in Evans’s 
study and talk the 
matter over. And 
we went out, leav¬ 
ing the Maggot 
with Evans. 

I think we all 
felt unusually 
serious, when we 
assembled that 
evening for what 
was virtually the 
trial of the Maggot 
” Beauty " Evans 
opened the pro¬ 
ceedings by saying 
he had had a talk 
with Maggett, and 
felt certain that the 
latter had nothing 
to do w ith the theft 
of the various 
articles. He ad¬ 
mitted having re¬ 
placed them, but 
would give no ex¬ 
planation as to the 
manner in which 
they had come 
into his possession. In the circumstances Evans thought 
it would be better to let the matter drop. 

Carthew, of course, objected. 

” We know,” he said, ” that Evans is always w-anting 
to help the lame ducks, and we honour him for it; but in 
this case it can be carried too far. The School House 
has always kept a pretty decent record, and I think we 
ought to be satisfied that there is no one among us capable 
of committing a series of mean thefts. As the case stands, 
Maggett is clearly implicated, and if he refuses to clear 
himself, it is his own fault if he finds himself in a hole. 

” The facts of the case,” went on Carthew, ” are well 
known. When the thefts were going on, Maggett was the 
only one who refused to be searched ; but after the Doctor 
threatened to bring the police in, he returns all the stolen 
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property. As he refuses to make an explanation, the only 
conclusion is that he has none to give.” 

We were all rather impressed at Carthew's way of putting 
it, and we looked at the Maggot to see what he would say; 
but he had his mouth set firmly and looked obstinate. 

“ Look here,” said Martin, ” I vote we let the matter 
drop, as Evans suggests. I dare say the Maggot has good 
reasons for holding his tongue about it.” 

“ I don’t believe you care what a fellow is like so long 
as he plays footer all right,” said Sefton. ” But I’m not 
going to associate with a man who steals things and then 
puts them back on the sly.” 

” I don’t think we can hush the matter up,” said Norton, 
who had hitherto taken no part in the discussion. ” The 
Doctor knows these thefts are going on, and is bound to 
know that the things have been put back. He is sure 
sooner or later to make an inquiry, and the sooner we get 
it over, the better. Perhaps Maggett wall tell him what 
he w r on’t tdll us.” 

This seemed so sensible that w*e all agreed with Norton, 
and rather reluctantly ” Beauty ” Evans promised to sec 
the Doctor and put the whole matter before him. 

What actually took place w’hen the Doctor sent for the 
Maggot w 7 e did not hear; but it was known afterwaids 
that the Head could get nothing out of him, and at last 
threatened to write and ask his father to withdraw him 
from the school. 

The following morning it became known that the Maggot 
had bolted ! And the school knew him no more. 

Carthew and Sefton, and the majority of us came to the 
conclusion that Maggett had run away for the simple reason 
that he knew he was guilty. " Beauty ” Evans, however, 
stuck to his opinion that the Maggot w r as no thief, and 
believed he was sheltering some one else. 

We all felt a little sorry, when one day Evans showed us 
a letter which he had received from the Maggot. It ran :— 

“ Dear Beauty,— 

“ Please, like a good fellow, send all my things to 
the above address. I have had a row with my Governor, 
who has cut me off without the proverbial shilling, and at 
last I feel I can breathe freely. Poor old chap, he wanted 
to make me a gentleman, but Nature was too strong for 
him.- Your path and mine will henceforth be widely 
different, but I shall never forget the splendid way in 
which you always stood by 

“ The Maggot.” 

******* 


There were four of us old Whinstonians dining at the 
Ritz, and we had much to tell each other of our experiences 
during four years’ campaigning in different theatres of war ; 
but eventually the talk drifted back to the old school, and 
some one mentioned the Maggot. 

•” Ah,” said Evans, ” he was a noble fellow^ indeed ! ” 

” Really ? ” said some one, ” aren’t you making a mis¬ 
take ? I mean the fellow who stole a lot of things and ran 
away.” 

” I see,” said Evans, ” you have never heard the sequel. 
The old Doctor wrote and told me all about it when I was 
up at Oxford. The thief was the Doctor's venerable butler, 
old Prinks.” 

” Never ! ” we gasped, recalling as we did the silvery- 
haired, kind old man, who had been such a familiar figure 
to us in our schooldays. 

” Yes,” resumed Evans. ” You see, he was always 
moving about, and no one noticed him, or dreamed of sus¬ 
pecting him. He had become security for one of his sons, 
and fell in the toils of a money-lender, and purloined the 
various things to raise money to pay the interest. Then 
the Maggot spotted him, got the story out of him, redeemed 
the things out of pawn, and set the old fellow on his legs 
again.” 

” Poor old Maggot ! ” ejaculated Carthew*. ” What a 
beast I w 7 as to him ! I winder where he is now ? I should 
like to shake hands ! ” 

“I'm afraid you will never do that,” said Evans gravely. 
" He is buried somewhere out on the Western front. Do 
you remember the last match he played in, at the school, 
and how fiercely he played up ? ” 

We nodded in silence. 

" Well, he died in the same way. His platoon w r as hold¬ 
ing an advanced post, when the Germans started the March 
offensive. The officer in command was a young subaltern, 
but the sergeant w r as the Maggot. He took command of 
the situation, worked the men up to a pitch of desperate 
courage, and held the post all day long against masses of 
the enemy. At nightfall the subaltern and a dozen men— 
all of them wounded—got back somehow to our lines, 
leaving the poor old Maggot and the rest of the platoon 
dead or dying. The subaltern got the V.C. But he told 
me afterwards that it was the Maggot who had earned it! ” 

” Gentlemen,” said Carthew, rising, and his voice 
trembled with emotion, ” I give you a toast. Here's to 
the Maggot ! Hero and Martyr I ” 

And we all stood and honoured it in silence. 



“ He took command of the situation, and held the post all day long. 1 
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A County Match at the St. Lawrence Ground, Canterbury. 



The Canterbury Week. 

An Account of Kent’s Unique Cricket Festival. 

- By GEORGE A. WADE. 


s N the world of cricket there 
is nothing like it, so far 
as the British Isles are 
concerned. Other famous 
cricketing counties now 
and then turn a week or 
ten days of holiday cricket 
into a source of pleasure 
for lovers of the grand old 
game, and call the affair 
a “ Festival.” Such are 
Yorkshire’s three succes¬ 
sive first-class games at 
Scarborough during the 
first week of September, and Sussex’s 
annual carnival at Hastings in the 
second or third week of the mellow 
month. Or again, certain times at 
Lord’s Ground may partake of the 
nature of cricket picnics, as when the week arrives in which 
the University match occurs, to be followed immediately by 
Eton v. Harrow. 

At all those places and times you can find cricket and 
promenading, feasting and amusement, the stern and the 
light sides of the celebrated sport in vogue together ; 
at all of them will you sec gay-hearted players, immense 
crowds of enthusiasts, wondrous dress of women and girls, 
bright-coloured tents and alluring lu noli -tables, the very 
delight of cricket on a hot summer’s day. And yet none 
of these are exactly like the Canterbury Cricket Festival, 
which excels them all for sheer enjoyment and uniqueness 
as much as they themselves excel the average county match 
at the Oval or Bradford. 

When the world-famous cricket week is about to arrive, 
Kent and Canterbury become laws to themselves. The 
August revelry and sport at the ancient city is looked 
forward to for long weeks beforehand by every Kentish 


squire, labourer, farmer’s wife, shop-lad, demure red-cheeked 
Kentish maiden from rectory and farmhouse, vicar and 
curate, lord and gamekeeper, just as our old forefathers 
used to look forward to the annual town or village fair— 
a time almost sacred, days when they met, chatted, laughed, 
feasted, enjoyed themselves to the full, with their wives 
cronies, and long-lost friends, for once in the year; an 
annual reassembling of the clans and comrades of days 
gone by, which was only equalled by that of one other 
week in the whole year, viz. Christmas. 

Now, that is exactly how the whole of Kent regards the 
** Canterbury Week,” and how the cathedral city's people, 
and indeed the entire Hop County generally, prepares 
for the feast and fray. Each* village parson deems it 
but meet and right that he should be at the St. Lawrence 
Ground once or twice that week ; each merry Kentish 
girl must turn out her best bib and tucker for the great 
occasion ; each squire and his lady see to it that the 
family car or coach is as spick and span as hands can make 
it for the miles and miles of travel it must undergo that 
week in getting from Margate, Sevenoaks, Dover, or 
Beckenham to Canterbury and back each day ! 

The grand old city of St. Augustine fairly excels itself 
in preparing for the amazing occasion. For days before the 
fateful Monday arrives, the various streets of the town, the 
many fine shops, the marvellous ancient inns, the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century houses, the Town Hall and Cathedral 
Close—in fact, everywhere and everybody—begin to de¬ 
corate, to paint up. to make gay, to hang out banners 
flags, streamers, coloured cloth, words of welcome and noble 
mottoes, to string laurels across the chief streets and hang 
baskets of flowers over the narrower ones. It is the 
biggest and the most beautiful transformation any town 
in all Britain ever undergoes for the sake of any sport; 
and even a Royal Visit seldom brings forth such a week 
of bustling preparation, such a gallant show of glowing 
flags and flowers, such an air of gaiety and glamour in ever)' 
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part of a town, as does the " Canterbury Cricket Week ” 
at the Kentish Capital. 

The grand old High Street fairly beams and preens 
itself in its pride. What a street this has- been for 
centuries ! It can look back over 1500 years at least— 
being perhaps unique in our islands in this respect. It 
can see, as in a far-off vision, that band of strangers, with 
Cross and Banner before them, coming along chanting 
their hymns and psalms of praise, whilst the great St. 
Augustine leads them to the spot where the world-famous 
old church of St. Martin still stands, and there they build 
an altar to the Almighty Father. 

This ancient street recalls, too, that other wondrous band 
which trod its stones, the company of which Geoffrey 
Chaucer so well sings in the immortal " Canterbury Tales." 
It can yet see, as in a dream, the " Prior" and the 
" Knight " ; Chaucer himself ; the " Wife of Bath ” ; the 
"Squire," and the "Clerk," and a score others whom 
that surprising recital has made celebrated for ever. 

Whilst the gay banners are floating over the High Street 
this very August, in honour of Kent's cricket-love and pride 
in the game, this same road remembers how there came 
along it the body of the Black Prince, for burial in the noble 
cathedral close by ; how over its stones dashed, later, breezy 
Cavaliers and short-cropped Roundheads. Its very inns, 
with their heavy oaken beams, their low rooms, and their cosy 
corners, still tell you by their own names what marvellous 
and interesting scenes in history have taken place right in 
front of them. " The Fleur-de-Lys ”—can’t you still see 
the King of France flaunting his soldiers near it ? " The 

Sir John Falstaff "—just think of how the great knight 
pilgrimaged to Canterbury and put up at this very place. 
" The Chequers"—you know what dear old Geoffrey 
Chaucer—a seasoned soldier himself, too !—thought about 
this splendid house of rest for 
man and beast in his own day. 

" The St. George and Dragon " 
with its beautiful outlook on 
the West Gate, naturally a 
favourite stopping - place for 
the bands of pilgrims to the 
shrine of Beckett, just before 
they passed through that glori¬ 
ous entrance into the city 
itself. 

To-day the wonderful decor¬ 
ations for the " Canterbury 
Week " really begin as soon 
as you enter this same Gate. 

There may have been several 
flags before that, waving over 
your head as you came into 
the cathedral city from the 
north and east of Kent by 
'way of West Street, but as 
soon as you have got through 
that massive and well pre¬ 
served Gate, what a scene ! 

You can’t tell what the High 
Street really looks like, owing 
to the wonderful array of flags 
and decorations. 

There, right in front of you, 
and stretching from one side 
of the pavement to the other, 
is a large banner, with its big 
letters fairly hitting one in the 
eye. " Canterbury welcomes 
you to-day! " Now, I ask 
you, what words could there 
possibly be which would make 
you at once feel more delighted, 
rnore in unison with the Kent¬ 
ish spirit of this week, more 
pleased with the prospect of 
Iceen cricket, splendid feasting, 
enjoyable company ? 


Then, a bit farther up, you see hanging-baskets of flowers, 
swinging from the shops on one side to those on the other; 
whilst just past them appears another great banner with 
the words, " Kent is pleased to see you here ! " Or, at 
the corner of Mercery Lane, you may be greeted with 
" Success to our Cricket Week," in blue letters, each two 
feet long, on a white ground. It is all so inspiriting, so 
enjoyable, so gay and lively, so welcoming to the stranger, 
as well as, nay even more than, to the true son of the county. 

And on all sides is visible Kent’s world-renowned emblem 
of " The White Horse." Is there a boy who reads this, or 
a man, who has not heard the historic tale of how Hengist 
and Horsa, on their white horses, stood up valiantly against 
the invaders in days long ago ; of how they formed the 
true *vanguard of England ; of their mighty deeds and 
glorious fame ? Is there any place in the civilised world 
where the prancing horse, with the equally well-known 
motto " Invicta " beneath it, is not known and loved 
as the sign of Kent ? Is there a lad who has not seen the 
heavy road-engines, with this same sign sculptured in iron 
on them; the dark-blue caps of the Kentish Eleven, de¬ 
corated with that same white horse ? Who does not know 
it; who has not heard its marvellous story ; who has not 
thrilled on first seeing it in Canterbury itself, as he recalls 
all this horse has stood for in England’s annals ? 

There is another very special, and not unimportant, 
feature of the week’s programme, as exemplified in the chief 
streets of the old county town during this August festival. 
It is a feature peculiarly alluring, too, to boys with healthy 
appetites and growing bodies who visit the cricket centre 
day after day. As one goes along these gay and glowing 
roads one notices that the shops—particularly those which 
cater for the gastronomic needs of the crowd—have been 
making striking efforts to provide food for great masses of 

hungry folk. There are meat- 
pies piled up in such quantities 
as you would never see else¬ 
where, except, perhaps, when 
a Lancashire or Yorkshire 
" Sunday School Union" is 
having its annual tea-fight. 
There are. cheese-cakes, plum- 
cake, pasties, sausage-rolls, 
tea-cakes at shop after shop, 
sufficient to make you stare 
in utter wonderment, since 
you cannot imagine however 
Canterbury expects to find 
people to buy and consume 
them all, even if she had 
"a fortnight" instead of “a 
week." 

But the Kentish squire and 
his lady, like the Kentish boy 
and maiden, are famous for 
their healthy appetites; and 
when a crowd of “ Canterbury 
pilgrims " sits down nowadays 
to a meal, it has no more 
difficulty in disposing of these 
good things for the body than 
had its predecessors of another 
type in the time of good old 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Every little narrow street 
passing out from the main 
ones, and leading to the many 
historic relics, the splendid 
survivals, of ancient Canter¬ 
bury, is beautifully decorated 
with roses, streamers, and 
mottoes for the Cricket Week. 
Walk along Mercery Lane, 
where the " Chequers " stood 
in 1400 ; gaze on the Dover 
Road or the Dane John ; look 
at St. George’s Street as you 
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stroll onwards towards the St. Lawrence Ground. All the 
folk seem determined to make you love their old city, to 
help you to enjoy yourself thoroughly this w'eek, to do 
their utmost so that you shall have pleasant recollections 
of the great Cricket Festival for the rest of your natural 
life. How charming and sweet it is to find a whole town 
thus resolved, thus eager to please and to be pleased! 
Surely, this is the real “ Merrie England ” of which our 
grandfathers used so much to sing, so much to praise, so 
much to sigh for once more. 

As to the St. Lawrence Ground itself, you will be both 
surprised, delighted, and perhaps a trifle disappointed, if 
this is your first visit to it. Surprised, at the scene of gaiety 
and glamour pervading it, for it resembles nothing so much 
as an old English green, arrayed for the lists of the tourna¬ 
ment. Delighted, at the genial and brotherly way in which 
you are welcomed and greeted by all and sundry. Dis¬ 
appointed at finding the 
ground really so compara¬ 
tively small, after what 
you remember of Lord’s, 
the Oval, and Leeds. 

The seats here are rustic 
to a degree; you will pro¬ 
bably wish you were sit¬ 
ting on the fine stands at 
St. John's Wood long ere 
the day is ended at Can¬ 
terbury. For the lowness 
of these benches and their 
extreme hardness, as well 
as their lack of back-rests, 
are certainly a weariness 
to the flesh ! Yet the 
lovely turf, the emerald 
green of grass, tree, hedge, 
and the whole environ¬ 
ment will please you 
much; whilst the gay 
colours of the tents round 
two sides of the playing- 
area will also delight you ; 
and—if you should have 
the good fortune to be 
invited by any of their 
owners to join them at 
luncheon therein—you will 
of course feel all the more 
how “ every prospect (at 
Canterbury) pleases " dur¬ 
ing this brilliant week. 

This ground is both old 
and renowned in the an¬ 
nals of the grand summer 
game. It is Kent’s most 
ancient centre of the sport, 
and was one of the land¬ 
marks of cricket for our forefathers, since, as no doubt 
you are aware, Kent is one of our very oldest cricketing 
counties. But neither in actual size, nor in the beauty 
of f he official buildings upon it, nor in magnificence of 
wicket-preparation, can this pitch and ground rival some 
others. 

One item in its career is rather astonishing. Considering 
its lengthy history, and the smallness of the playing-area, 
we would have expected to find far more notable records 
in cricket set dowm to its credit, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, it is very doubtful whether any ground so ancient, so 
historic, has so few. 

Here, in 1876, the late Dr. Grace made his celebrated 
344 for the M.C.C. against Kent; here Mr. C. B. Fry com¬ 
piled two centuries in one match (for Hampshire v. Kent) 
in 1911; here H. W. T. Hardinge made 154 against Leicester¬ 
shire, and so began his four centuries in four successive 
innings in 1913. On this ground, too, Dr. E. M. Grace 
took all ten wuckets for the M.C.C. v. Gentlemen of Kent 
in 1862, whilst James Lilly white, Junr., did the same thing 


for South v. North in 1872. It may be worth recalling also 
that in the match in 1861 which the M.C.C. played here, 
Mr. H. Arkw'right, for the London club, took eighteen 
wickets in the two innings, nine in each, of which all but 
three were clean bowled, and thus made a record that has 
stood unbeaten ever since. 

But, whilst one's disappointments during the week’s 
pleasure and revelry here will be extremely few, what 
delights there always are ! What memories of some of 
the most w r onderful cricketers the w’orld has ever seen, past 
and present ! Think of Fuller Pilch ; of Alfred Mynn; 
of James Lilly white ; of the great Heame family ; of Lord 
Harris ; of the Rev. W. Rashleigh ; of Fred Huish ; of 
Kenneth Hutchings ; of Fielder ; of Hardinge ; of Mr. 
E. W. Dillon ; of Mr. R. N. R. Blaker ; of Mr. “ Pinkie" 
Burnup ; of Frank Woolley. And, last but not least, of 
him to whose glorious memory there has been erected wflth 

sorrowful pride by Kent it¬ 
self that beautiful monu¬ 
ment which now* adorns 
the St. Lawrence Ground. 

What marvellous bowl 
ing feats he performed 
here and elsewhere ! How 
he loved every piece of the 
turf on this historic old 
ground ! We can still, on 
a w^arm dreamy summer 
afternoon see that tall, 
lanky figure, with head 
and shoulders somewhat 
bent, almost dragging his 
feet across the turf, as he 
takes in hand the ball and 
prepares to bowl, what 
time the batsman facing 
him is waiting—always 
more or less nervously!— 
for the onslaught of a 
wonderful hand and brain 
the coming of innocent¬ 
looking slow balls, which 
were nevertheless so full 
of guile and wickedness 
that they never failed to 
puzzle the finest batsmen 
on earth. 

Colin Blythe always 
gave of his best in sport 
on his beloved St. Law¬ 
rence Ground during this 
famous Canterbury Week; 
he gave up his life for 
England—as did so many 
other noble sportsmen !— 
on the blood-stained fields 
of France. His was in¬ 
deed a great soul, for he was as kindly, as unassuming, as 
good a comrade in days of trial and stress, when the 
Angel of Death hovered near to men, as he was on this 
very turf on the lovely summer days in the “Canterbury 
Week ” each August. 

Some one said last year that the “ Canterbury Week ’’ 
would never be the same again without genial Blythe’s 
presence. But why not ? For isn't he still there in the 
spirit ? Surely, yes ! 

With that beautiful memorial of him right before vou 
as you sit watching the match here each August; with the 
record of his wondrous bowling feats kept in the pavilion 
close by ; with the tender w'ords and kindly praise of those 
who knew and loved him and Kenneth Hutchings so verv 
dearly ever sounding in your ears, whilst Kentish men tell 
you of the splendid feats the twain performed here for the 
grand old cricketing county, do you think for a moment 
that Colin Blythe and Kenneth Hutchings will not be 
present during each Canterbury Week for long years to 
come ? 



The Memorial to Colin Blythe in the St. Lawrence Ground. 
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. CHAPTER X. 


THE SECRETS OF THE TEMPLE. 


Being an Account 
of the Unravelling 
of the Mysteries of 
the Temple of Djaramos— 
the City of the Desert. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

(Illustrated by Arthur Twidle.) 

Suddenly Tom shifted his naked 
foot, and trod almost to the creature's 
head. 

” Jump ! ” he shouted, at the same 
moment throwing himself forward and 
propelling Hassan to the shore with 
all his might. 

The Arab kicked out; and, shoot¬ 
ing over the back of the gigantic 
saurian, landed fair on the broad base 
of its uneven-surfaced tail. With 
another vigorous spring he was ashore. 
A dozen pairs of jaws snapped instantly 
from the water, but Hassan was safe. 


TIE peril in which Hassan was 
placed of falling a prey to 
the open jaws of the brutes 
around, made Tom more 
than ever determined to save 
him. 

*' Sit still,” he directed, 
as Hassan, loosening his 
hold, appeared ready to 
throw himself into the water. 
•‘Sit still, or I may slip. 
They dare not touch me.” 

Carefully he quitted the 
stone to set foot on the 
smooth crown of the submerged wall. Outside the line of 
crocodiles a crowd of others floundered along in the water, 
keeping pace with him. 

Slowly, balancing his burden that now weighed heavily 
upon him, Tom proceeded, feeling his way cautiously with 
his bare feet, for he had taken off his sandals before making 
the first attempt. 

Half-way over an accident almost happened. Hassan's 
left leg hung low, and only just in time did he draw it up, 
as one great beast, reaching higher than the rest, snapped 1 
at it viciously. Its jaws closed in the air exactly where, 
a moment before, the Arab’s foot had been. 

Tom rested a moment to overcome the swaying of his 
body caused by the movement, and then proceeded. He 
reached the very muzzle of the brute that barred the way, 
and stopped again. 

” Shall I throw the sword into its mouth ? ” asked 
Hassan. Already he could feel Tom trembling under his 
weight. 

“ No ! It might enrage him. Sit firm ; but, if you 
feel me tottering, spring with all your might over his back 
towards the shore.” 

Then with great effort, balancing himself upon one leg, 
Tom tried with his foot gently to push the beast aside. It 
budged not an inch. 

" Don't move, Hassan.” 

Tom raised his foot and placed it cautiously upon the 
uplifted, cold, hard snout of the crocodile. Steadily he 
pressed upon it, and slowly the great jaws closed. 



Hurled forward by the impetus which he had given to 
Hassan’s body, Tom fell, grazed and battered by its scales, 
upon the reptile’s back ; and, as it plunged into the water, 
he fell with it. Crocodiles thronged all around, but they 
made no effort to molest him. Down, down he sank in 
the water ; and when again he struggled to the air, the 
brutes had nearly all disappeared. 

Groping along the wall, Tom reached the land. Hassan 
helped him out; and, in his delight at being safe and sound 
upon the other side of the watery cavern, poured volumes 
of thanks into Tom’s ears, and wrung his wet hands without 
stopping. 

It took several minutes for Tom properly to recover 
from the effects of his exertions and subsequent immersion ; 
and, when he had at last regained his breath, he returned 
to the cave and crossed again to bring over their provisions, 
sandals, and lamp. 

” Don't go falling in while I am away,” said he to Hassan. 
“ Just keep where you are.” Which Hassan faithfully 
did ; amusing himself meanwhile by flinging peebles into 
the water below, and heaping imprecations upon its amphi¬ 
bious inhabitants. 

Laden with their scanty luggage, Tom soon returned, 
having passed and repassed across the cavern without 
molestation. He was becoming quite used to the croco¬ 
diles now ; and their indifference to his presence confirmed 
his faith in the inscription he had read upon the stone, and 
raised the hope that, if he kept a sharp eye open for all such 
writing that appeared, he should proceed harmless through 
the dangers of this mysterious Temple. The obelisk of 
King Ptamos had promised that instruction should come 
to him when he was once inside the sacred place ; and the 
pledge had been certainly so far kept. 

Who had taught these creatures thus to discriminate 
between one man and another ? He pondered the question 
as he again traversed the cavern, now silent and still, but 
which recently had presented so forbidding a spectacle. Per¬ 
haps King Ptamos himself ! For the crocodiles were clearly 
of great age, and were creatures that attained enormous 
longevity. 

Sitting upon the lowest of the stone steps that, carved 
out of the rock, ran steeply up for some distance above 
them, Tom indulged in the luxury of a well-earned rest. 
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and took a pull at the water-gourd and a handful of raisins 
from the bag. 

Hassan likewise refreshed himself ; but, in his excitement 
at having crossed the waters of that place of horror, he was 
unable long to remain inactive. 

“ I believe there is a door up there,” said he, as, 
pressing against the opposite wall, he peered at the 
top of the steps where the solid rock again commenced. 
“Don't you hurry. Mister; I'll just go up and have 
a look.” 

“ Be careful, Hassan,” said Torn. “ Wait a minute 
and I’ll keep with you.” 

But Hassan was already scrambling up the steps, sending 
down showers of the fine sand with which they were covered, 
and an occasional drop of water from his still dripping 
body. 

” 'I'll only have a look,” said he. 

Up and up he went, till, showing dark against the blue 
sky far above, he stopped and for a moment peered intently 
before him. 

“ What do you see ? ” called Tom.’ 

Hassan looked down, his white teeth gleaming. 

“ There is a door, and a straight passage with holes in 
the roof to admit the light,” he shouted in answer. ” And, 
beyond, a wall all glowing with strange colours.” 

He ceased speaking, gazing in front with evident curiosity. 
Then, taking a step forward, he disappeared. 

Tom waited a moment and then called, “ Hassan ! ” 

There was no answer. 

” Confound him,” said he to himself, ” he'll be getting 
into some other mess. Hassan / ” 

Still there came no reply ; so, rising to his feet, Tom 
collected their things into a heap and himself followed up 
the tedious stairs. 

At the top a high opening appeared, giving admission 
to a narrow passage with ceiling, walls, and floor all formed 
of plain polished stone. This corridor was perfectly 
straight and level, square, and without obstacle from end 
to end. 


in that pale green phosphorescent stone that shone with 
light in the night-time, appeared the symbol—“ Beware ! ” 



* • * # 


“ What can have happened to him ? ” queried Tom, 
bending suddenly close to the wall; as, below the warning 
sign, he espied other writing. 

And in small white inlaid figures he there read the por¬ 
tentous words— 

“ Pass—bat Tread not beyond the Line of Bloodstone ! ” 

The line of bloodstone ! Tom looked around him, at 
the floor, the walls, and the ceding; but no such danger 
signal appeared. Then he took a step forward and con¬ 
tinued his inspection. 

Eight times he repeated the operation, then went down 
on his hands and knees. 

Across the white, polished floor, from wall to wall, at 
that point ran a narrow line, perhaps half an inch in width, 
formed of dull green stofle, in which, here and there, appeared 
flecks and spots as of red sealing-wax. 

It was the line of bloodstone ! The limit which the 
writing declared he must not pass. 

Looking still more closely at it, Tom discovered be- 
yorid the edge of green an opening in the stone of the 
floor, in which, across the width of the passage, the blade 
of a small penknife could, perhaps, just have been inserted ; 
and from the extremities of the cross-cut this minute slit 


Its opposite extremity was shut in by a wall ornamented 
with a strangely-wrought, circular, mazy device, formed 
of brilliantly-coloured glassy stones, which flashed and 
shone in the sunlight that fell upon them from an opening 
above, inviting closer inspection. 

Along one side of the passage, vwvv 

and about three feet from the ! 

floor, ran a bordering of black | ^ 

stone, marked here and there with > 

white figures, which at first Tom j T\ LAUGH wen 

took for characters of the language ' s street, 

of Djaramos; .but which proved, on I ’Twas merry and 
examination, to be merely a kind of i sweet 1 
fantastic ornamentation. At inter- I 

vala of a few yards, long square | A w who toll#d 

openings in the roof illuminated the l bi&in 

passage and revealed its uniform > Heard it and felt 

bareness. ' l 

Where then was the Arab ? 5 . „ 

“ Hassan ! ” shouted Tom again ; | A woman, a wc 

and “Hassan” echoed weirdly \ ® are * . 

around him. But no human voice | Listened and smita 

replied. There were the steps I there I 

below; the bare inaccessible rock | 

above ; the plain, open, exitless < A child who was < 

corridor was before him, with the \ ill*— 

holes in its roof far too high for man I Ganght that langh- 

to reach unaided ; and yet Hassan > still! 

had completely disappeared. | 

Some danger lurked close at hand. i And, somehow—nol 

Was there no faithful inscription to > The world seemed 

warn him ? i ^. 

Four cautious steps Tom took, | For ^ tnd kope 

and stopped, his eyes upon the f 8wmed blent to 0I 

border that ran along the wall. J laugh 1 

And there, artfully hidden amongst $ * 

the other meaningless figures, but ? 
larger than the rest and written 
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TX LAUGH went spinning along the 

U street. 

VTwas merry and plucky and kind and 
sweet I 

A man who toiled with his hands and 
brain 

Heard it—and felt he was rested again ! 

A woman, all worried with household 
care. 

Listened and smiled, for it cheered her 
there I 

A child who was crying and spent and 
ill,— 

Caught that laugh—and was soothed and 
still! 

And, somehow—nobody knew Quite why— 

The world seemed bright as a sun-swept 
sky: 

For grit and hope and a heart’sease-staff 

Seemed blent in one in that schoolboy’s 
laugh! 

LILLIAN GARD. 


ran on each side straight ahead in the very angle of the 
wall. 

A moist, sandy mark in one place marred the bloodstone 
line, where evidently Hassan had stepped upon it. 

Three more such marks there 
were in front, and then came a 
* perfect patch of moisture. The 

i place was a trap ! Hassan, still wet 

v | from the shower-bath of the cavern, 

ipinning along the \ had there fallen I What had be- 

i come of him ? 

cky and kind and I Tom returned to the writing on 
s the wall, and stared again at it in 

5 the faint hope of learning some- 

tb hi, hand, and i thin « more than he already knew; 

I but he could make out nothing 

wa, rested again ! 1 further. Then he went back again 

e I to that boundary mark on the 

_ ... . . .. s smooth stone of the passage, and 

ed with household j knelt down beside it. The walls 

{ were solid; the roof was high 

tor it cheered her ^ above. Evidently the floor was 

? the place of treachery. A pitfall of 

| some sort existed there, into which 

ing and spent and i Hassan must have descended, and 

, j the opening had closed again upon 

od was soothed and s him. x 

| With his hand Tom pressed upon 
$ the stone beyond the bloodstone 
ly knew Quite why — 1 line, gently at first, and then with 

ght aa a sun-swept $ al1 ^s might. It did not yield ; 

\ the polished slab remained firm. 

I a heart’aease-staff j Wha ‘ then wa * the ™f a ning of the 

in that schoolboy’, w ™6 U P°" the wa ‘‘ ? . 

| Tom sat down, staring at the 

LILLIAN GARD. mysterious space of flooring before 

| him, trying to reason out the pro- 
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his push ; it seemed as immovable 
as the others that came before it. 

And yet there was the writing 
beside him, the bloodstone line, 
the almost invisible cut, and—no 
Hassan. 

Yes! Another terror of the 
Temple was here, and to it Hassan 
had fallen a victim. Perhaps, ere 
this, he had met his death ! The 
trap beneath the paving of the pas¬ 
sage might be deep, so that those 
who fell in would be dashed to 
pieces far below. Perhaps the 
River of Night flowed there, and 
Hassan after all had fallen a prey 
to the crocodiles! 

Tom was meditating in this 
strain of despair when an idea 
came to him. If, in the same 
manner as Hassan had passed 
along, he could propel a heavy 
weight over the spot, probably 
the secret of the place would be 
revealed. 

He rose up, hurried down the 
passage, descended the steps, and 
again plunged into the gloom of 
the cavern of the “ Guardians of 
the Temple.” Rapidly he crossed 
the wall, reached the platform and 
floundered to the shore. 

At the mouth of the tunnel, and 
placed there as if purposely to keep 
back the ever-shifting pebbles, were 
a number of large, roundish stones, 
some of them with a circumference 
as great as a man’s head. Tom 
seized one of these and returned ; 
noticing as he entered the water 
that the rattling of the pebbles had 
not failed to rouse the watchful 
creatures in the pool. 

Back again in the mysterious 
passage, Tom set down his burden 
and pondered for a moment. Sup¬ 
posing he were to bowl the stone 
along and the floor gave way 
under its weight, might it not 
crush Hassan as it fell, if he were 
indeed beneath and still alive ? 

Tom seized the bag in which 
their provisions were, and emptied 
it of its contents. Into it he put 
the heavy stone, screwed up the 
mouth, and to it tied one portion 
of his robe. Then, with toes upon 
the bloodstone line, he heaved his burden a couple of 
yards aw r ay. 

It fell; but nothing happened. 

Disappointed, Tom looked his hold of the garment he 
had fastened to it. Was the puzzle then impossible of 
solution ? Was the mystery of the pavement of this passage 
too subtle for him to solve ? 

Racking his brains, Tom paced anxiously to the end of 
the corridor, and then came back again. 

” What! ” he cried ; and then stared wildly, in astonished 
silence, before him. The bag containing the stone had 
disappeared. The floor of the passage beyond the line 
was as clear as when first he set eyes upon it. 

“ A regular conjuring trick,” said Tom, glancing round, 
balf in expectation of discovering human hands at work. 
And more closely even than before did he recommence to 
inspect the mysterious spot. A fresh discovery rewarded 
him. 

Beginning just over the bloodstone line, and about 
eighteen inches from the ground, a row of shallow niches 


appeared, cut in the wall on either side ; they were placed 
close together and alternately on left and right. The passage 
was narrow. Ah ! that was the secret of how to cross ! 
With a foot in a niche on either side, and hands against 
the wall, one could walk in safety independent of any floor 
at all ! 

Up went Tom ; treading first on this side, then on that; 
shifting along by the aid of his hands, rejoiced at having 
solved this much of the problem. 

About five yards he travelled when, on the pavement 
below him, a second line appeared, this time of yellow stone. 
The cuttings in the wall dipped down again ; and, after 
cautiously feeling the ground with one foot, Tom confi¬ 
dently descended on to it. 

Beside the yellow line he knelt. Hurrah ! There was 
here another cut. 

He pressed vigorously upon the stone, and nearly fell 
headlong in, as it gave way at once, swinging steadily down 
while the portion towards the bloodstone line correspond¬ 
ingly rose up. 
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The slab, then, was nicely balanced on a pivot. Once 
a weight placed upon it had passed over its centre, the trap 
would tip, shooting its burden down below. 

The stone, under Tom's pressure, opened about a 
couple of feet; then stopped as if again to swing back. 
A ray of light fell into the darkness underneath ; and, 
as it trembled for a second in the depths, a desperate shout 
came up. 

" Help 1 " 

Flat on the stone Tom threw himself, holding back the 
closing trap. 

“ Hassan ! Are you there ? ” 

" Yes," came the reply. " The floor gave way and I 
fell in." 

" Are you hurt ? " 

" No. The bottom is thick mud. Keep the stone open, 
I am stifling down here." 

Tom seated himself at the edge of the pit, and with his 
feet prevented the rising of the lid that would have blocked 
the aperture. 

" Are the walls narrow as up here ? " he asked. 

" Yes, the well is the same width all the way down. The 
sides, too, are soft. If you could pass me the dagger, 1 
might cut foot-places and so climb up to you." 

" Just what 1 was thinking," said Tom. " Shall I throw 
it down ? " 

" The stone that has just fallen in, with the bag attached, 
rests on the mud in the corner to your left hand. Drop 
the dagger there and I shall find it." 

Carefully Tom did as directed, and in another minute 
Hassan was at work. 

The walls were happily not hard, for the place—which 
at one time had evidently been filled with water—was 
still damp. For all that, the labour was heavy. As 
soon as he had cut one niche, Hassan fixed his toes in 
it; then, as it were, sitting against the opposite wall, he 
leaned down and cut a groove higher. Often, however, he 
was obliged from sheer fatigue to descend to the mud 
below to rest. 

The day wore on. The sunlight failed. Twilight came ; 
and Tom, at his post above, lit their little lamp and held 
it as far as possible down the opening. 

By-and-bye Hassan's head appeared. The dagger was 
worn almost blunt; but the task was nearly completed. 

"I'm pretty well tired out," gasped Hassan. "If I 
have again to go down to rest, I shall never climb back. 
Can you yet reach me ? " 

" Mind your head," warned Tom ; "I will force dow r n 
the trap and you can keep it open. Then I think I may 
manage to touch you." 

Down he drove the edge of the stone. Hassan stooped, 
and, before the slab returned, stopped it with his elbow. 

Flat on his back Tom flung himself, his left foot against 
one wall, his back against the other. His right leg dangled 
into the pit; and Hassan, with his last particle of strength, 
throwing the dagger up before him, grasped Tom's ankle 
and clambered from the trap. 

From head to foot he was covered with thick, black, oozy 
mud ; but, after offering up a little prayer of thanks for 
his salvation, and giving Tom a greeting that left no small 
quantity of the dirty deposit upon him, Hassan flung 
himself flat on the stone of the corridor, and, tired out, was 
almost immediately fast asleep. Tom put out the flame 
of thelamp ; and, himself not a little jaded by long watching, 
quickly followed his comrade’s example. 

The warmth of the sun had baked the Arab’s coating 
of mud into an actual clayey hide when he awoke next 
morning, and, imitating Tom, successfully passed over 
the pitfall, descended the sandy stairs and again stood at 
the entrance to the cavern. There a copious washing soon 
restored his w r onted appearance to him. 

Again crossing by the niches in the W'alls, and carrying 
their goods w r ith them, Tom and Hassan proceeded to the 
end of the treacherous gallery, where was the strange 
ornament of coloured stones that barred all farther 
advance^ 

Above it appeared an opening in the roof ; but the sun 


was as yet low and did not shine down this shaft in the 
ceiling. 

“ The light comes through it, like a window," cried 
Hassan. " Look at the colours on the ground." 

Tom glanced down. 

" Stand where you are ! " he cried. For, in the centre 
of the variegated kaleidoscopic pattern that appeared upon 
the stone floor, painted in darker shades, again appeared 
that friendly symbol of the sacred language of the priests— 



Upside down as it was in the window', though coloured in 
deep blue, it had escaped Iris notice. 

" Where now can the danger be ? " queried Hassan, 
when the warning sign w;as pointed out to him. The 
symbol, as Tom soon discovered, was repeated, in the 
greenish-white letters that would shine in the darkness, at 
the edge of the light shaft above. 

But no answxr was returned ; for Tom, as he scanned 
this strange arrangement of glassy, jewel-like stones, had 
found something additional to interest him. 

Below the window, on the narrow rim of stonework that 
enclosed it, seven slate-coloured knobs appeared, each 
inscribed with a character. The designs upon the first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and seventh, seemed to Tom 
to be figures without meaning, like 
those upon the bordering of the pas¬ 
sage. But the sixth bore a sign 
w hich he understood: it indicated 
" Pull." 

Tom seized the circular knob, aid 
drew it up. A long rod of store 
came to light, some four feet from end 
to end. 

Along it, cut in its slate-coloured 
surface, was the inscription— 

" By My aid, pass ; but set no Foot upon the Bridge of Stone." 

“ That means we are to break the window* w ith it,” said 
Hassan sagaciously, when Tom had interpreted to him; 
and, after thinking a while and making a thorough inspector, 
of the place, Tom agreed that such must be the meaning 
of the inscription. It w r as, indeed, the only method by 
which advance w*as possible. 

Still, very deliberately did he proceed to demolish th 
strange windowlike construction. On all sides the bits d 
coloured stone fell in showers, and when the obstacle \u.- 
removed, a short length of passage was revealed. Thcr. 
came a gap some thirty feet wide, which, as they stood 
on its brink, they could see descended a sheer hundred fee: 
or more below', and was open to the sky above. 

This chasm w r as spanned by a single stone, a foot or so 
in thickness and about tw r o feet wide, that led to a con¬ 
tinuation of the gallery on the othci side. 

" The Bridge of Stone," said Hassan. " I wonder why 
w c are not to tread upon it, and how we are to get over if 
we do not do so ? " 

Full of belief, however, in the infallibility of the words 
of warning, Tom, seeing no further use for the long rod oi 
slate, cast it with all his might upon the span of stone. 

As if made of matchboard, the centre of the bridge col¬ 
lapsed. The tw^o halves fell before their eyes. The seem¬ 
ingly solid strip had evidently been imperceptibly saw r. 
almost through in its middle. 

" Phew ! " whistled Tom, as it crashed on the rod., 
ground far below. 
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Looking down after it caused the making of another 
discovery. Cut in the surface of the gap, on the brink 
of which they stood, was a series of niches, similar to those 
in the wall above the trap in the gallery they had left. 
But these were larger, deeper, and hollowed out to afford 
a better grip for the feet and hands. 

“We must descend/' said Tom. “ But how we are to 
climb the other side I don't quite see. There are no cuttings 
to aid us." 

Securing their scanty luggage about them, down they 
went very carefully indeed, for a slip would have meant 
certain destruction. Gradually they descended ; and at 
last stood on level ground at the bottom, their limbs 
aching, their fingers worn by the rubbing of the stone. 

Then, as they looked round them, another way 
out of the pit appeared. There would be no need 
to climb the opposite cliff, for under the overhang¬ 
ing rock was a low portal carved in the wall, 
doorless, but choked 
almost to the top with 
loose stones and sand. 

Sitting down for a 
rest and to partake 
sparingly of their 
rapidly diminishing 
stock of provisions, 
they chatted of their 
adventures and specu¬ 
lated upon those yet in 
store, until the shadow 
of the edge of the cliff 
above, creeping along 
as the sun passed over¬ 
head, reminded them 
that the day was wear¬ 
ing on. 

An attack was, there¬ 
fore, made upon the 
mass of rubbish ac¬ 
cumulated in the half- 
hidden doorway. With 
hand and foot they 
scraped it away, though 
for some time the ex¬ 
cavation they made 
filled up as fast as it 
was cleared; and the short twilight had actually arrived 
before they were able to squeeze into the passage. 

A flight of rough stone steps ran up and up before them, 
broken here and there, where, with the perishing of the\ 
mortar that held them, slabs and bricks had fallen, littering 
the rude staircase and smashing to atoms upon it. 

The darkness increased rapidly ; but not desiring to 
spend the night in so inhospitable a place, they resolutely 
pushed on upwards, stumbling and falling over the obstacles 
that were met with at every step. Then Tom lit the lamp, 
though its faint rays did little to render progress more easy. 
And when, as he looked back at Hassan, he came down 


on to his knees over a rotund boulder that tripped him up, 
and the feeble flame was extinguished, he did not trouble 
to relight it. * 

They had not long been proceeding when, far in front, 
a dim, pale space of light appeared ; and, as they struggled 
towards it, a square exit from the staircase came into view. 
As they approached, the light got brighter ; and at length, 
hot, dusty, bruised, and fatigued, they emerged into a little 
courtyard open to the sky. Above them the silvery moon 
now sailed. 

Crossing the court they entered a high, short passage ; and 
while in the darkness they trod upon its tessellated floor, the 
wall along which they had been feeling their way stopped 
short, and their footsteps rang clearly out in some large 

apartment in front. 
An immense hall was 
evidently before them. 

Again Tom lit the 
lamp ; but, as far as 
the weak light pierced 
into the gloom, it 
showed them nothing 
but an expanse of 
smooth floor, paved in 
large squares of alter¬ 
nate black and white. 

“ Let us spend the 
night in the passage," 
said he. “ It is danger¬ 
ous to proceed in the 
dark." 

So at the mouth of 
the little passage down 
they sat, ate a frugal 
meal, blew out the 
lamp, and, despite the 
hardness of their rest¬ 
ing-place, slept. 

But in the middle of 
the night, Tom felt 
Hassan nudging him 
violently, and with a 
great effort he at last 
aroused himself. 

“ What is it ? " he 
muttered. 

" Turn round," whispered Hassan, for Tom’s back was 
towards him. “ Turn round and look." 

Tom rolled over, then sat up the better to see. 

From the roof of the hall a broad, pale flood of moonlight 
poured in through an egg-shaped opening. Slanting from 
above to the piebald floor below, its cold, still light fell full 
on the figure of a man, dressed in white robes, around whose 
head a golden fillet ran, which supported in front a crystal 
stone that shone like a star in the clear rays of the moon. 

Tom knew that crown. The Book of the Priests had 
described it to him. 

“ It is King Ptamos ! " he gasped. 



“ A ray of light 

fell into the dark¬ 
ness underneath, and a desperate shout came up.” (See page 584.) 


CHAPTER XI. 

JAROH’S DREAM. 


A T the very moment when the apparition of the long- 
dead King of Djaramos, repealed by the moon¬ 
light, appeared to the watchers in the Temple, 
a shock almost as great was administered to some 
one who was with the army of the Great Sheik Rab-el- 
Kander, encamped on the plain below the mountain. 

Jaroh, the priest of Sharafji, was seated in the shelter 
of a little tent of black goat-skin, pitched out on the desert, 
beyond the line of the ruins of the fallen city, and directly 
opposite the doorway of the Temple, which in mid-air 
showed to the world the golden words it bore. 


This isolated position he himself had selected as being, 
he said, necessary for the performance of various mysterious 
incantations and inexplicable methods of invocation called 
for to ensure the success of the attempt of the Sheik’s White 
Slave to pierce into the sacred place. 

Twice a day food and water were taken to him ; and 
on these occasions the bearer of his meals found him ever 
poring over some mysterious device marked out on the 
sanfl within his little enclosure. 

But, when no one was there to disturb him or pry into 
his movements, Jaroh paid no attention to the mystic circle 
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which he had drawn upon the ground. Then, opposite the 
opening in the wall o£ his tent, he sat motionless, brood¬ 
ing over something that was ever in his mind ; his small, 
keen eyes were fixed on the distant aerial doorway with its 
inscription that shone before him even when his lids were 
closed— 

“ The Treasures I guard ate to linn who throws Me open." 

And the trouble that possessed Jaroh was this. Ever 
since the days when King Ptamos, at war even with his 
own people, had elaborated and devised additions to the 
Temple of Djaramos, in order to protect from their 
avaricious clutch the treasure that was hidden in it, the 
priests of Sharafji had vied with those of the oasis of 
Rastos in the endeavour to decipher the Writing upon the 
obelisk. 

Immense sums had from time to time been spent by 
successive sheiks in order to promote the work ; but, every 
endeavour failing, the task after a while grew to be looked 
upon as impossible of achievement, until the enterprise 
of the present Rab-el-Kander, and his offer of a share of 
any treasure that might be so obtained to whomsoever 
solved the puzzle, stimulated a fresh generation of priests 
to further effort. 

And, as a result, in the fourteenth year of his reign, the 
priests of Rastos had accomplished the unravelling of the 
mystery and deciphered in triumph the hieroglyphics that 
had so long defied all attempts at translation. The reward 
and the honour, therefore, belonged to them. 

Rab-el-Kander, in whose favour they naturally now 
stood high, immediately desired to attach some of these 
holy men to his retinue ; but, inasmuch as one of their 
vows was that they should never leave their oasis, but should 
die and be buried there, he was fain to put up with priests 
of Sharafji. whom he took good care often to remind of 
their inferiority. 

Calm, cold, and unemotional as externally Jaroh appeared 
to be, his haughty spirit chafed under the gibes of his master; 
and in his breast, N and in those of his brethren of Sharafji, 
an intense hatred sprang up of the priests who had deposed 
them in popular favour and in the estimation of the mighty 
Sheik. 

In addition to this Jaroh hungered after the wealth that 
he believed was hidden in the mountain. With that at 
his command an army could soon be got together, and the 
mastery of the desert wrested from Rab-el-Kander and 
invested in himself. 

And so all the day, and often late into the night as well, 
he sat in his tent puzzling out bold schemes that should 
convert his dreams into realities. 

Before he left Sharafji, Jaroh had confided his thoughts, 
or as much of them as in his cunning he deemed it advisable 
to divulge, to his fellow at the Sheik's Court, Jachanan by 
name and a man artful and unscrupulous as himself. And 
the result of their deliberations was that it was deemed 
best to allow the White Slave to accomplish his task un¬ 
molested, but to intercept him, if possible, before he 
returned to the Sheik. Indeed, if thought expedient, they 
would prevent his ever returning at all. 

It was for this reason that Jaroh maintained his persistent 
watch upon the door in the mountain side. When that 
stood open was sign that the White Slave’s task had been 
accomplished. He would be coming back, and action must 
be promptly laken then or never. 

What should that action be ? 

After receiving his evening meal, Jaroh, on the night 
when Tom and Hassan slept in the passage that led to the 
great hall of the Temple, sat at the door of his little tent 
in the gloom of twilight, puzzling his brains as to how he 
was to proceed. Sounds from the camp were hushed ; 
night was falling upon tlio desert. All around was calm 
and still. 

His eyes fixed upon the mountain, his thoughts far away, 
Jaroh did not notice on the misty waste of sand stretching 
away to his right, a dim, shadowy figure that, slowly and 
silently, drew nearer. 


Had he done so, he would have observed liow, coming 
to a place where lay a solitary fallen pillar, this indistinct 
shadow suddenly fell, and, a dark mass on the sand, , re¬ 
mained for a second motionless. 

Then from the first shadow a second, somewhat smaller, 
separated and moved very slowly over the intervening space. 

It was a man who, shuffling on hands and knees, pausing 
every few yards to watch and listen, came creeping on. 
Nearing the little tent he extended himself for some 
minutes fiat upon the sand ; and then, apparently reassured 
by his observations, passed right up to where its goat-skin 
exterior met the ground. 

He raised the hide an inch or two, and, his cheek upon 
the ground, peeped under. He pushed in his head, his 
body followed, and he disappeared. 

” Jaroh ! ” 

As if propelled from a gun, the priest, as he heard his 
name whispered so close to him, leapt to his feet and was 
three yards from his tent at a bound. 

" Who’s there ? ” 

“ Hush, Jaroh: It is I." 

” Who are you ? ” 

“ Hush ! They will hear you,” again came the warning 
voice, and a figure revealed itself in the doorway. 

" Jachanan 1 ” 

Mastering his fright, Jaroh thrust hurriedly back under 
his flowing robe the jewelled dagger that, despite the 
fact of priests being forbidden to wear arms, he always 
carried. 

The sharp eyes of the man in the tent perceived the quick 
movement. 

" Cautious as ever, Jaroh,” whispered he, with a quiet 
laugh, as he withdrew farther into the shadow. 

" What business brings you here ? ” inquired Jaroh, 
taking no notice of the remark. 

" I am not here,” replied Jachanan, with a grim smile; 

“ I am in a tent outside Sharafji, near the hill of Misdan— 
praying. ” r 

" And why bave you forsaken that pious occupation ? ” 

" Because the time is nearly ripe ! ” 

" Nearly ripe ! For what ? ”• 

" For dealing with the Sheik’s White Slave. Do not 
pretend that you have forgotten our scheme, Jaroh. Just 
now, as you sat in the doorway, you were wrapped in thought 
so deeply that you, Jaroh, surnamed ' the Jackal,' knew 
not of my approach.” 

” I was meditating-” 

” On the treasure in the Temple.” 

** Upon holier things than that,” said Jaroh reprovingly. 

” Quite so,” retorted Jachanan, annoyed at the other's 
want of faith in him. ” Just as much as I am praying at 
Misdan.” 

Jaroh frowned, though.the other could not see him. He 
went farther into the tent ; and in the darkness, sitting 
down, worked his hand carefully into the sand by the tent- 
pole as if searching for something that he knew was there 
hidden. 

" Have you formed any scheme further than when we 
last conversed ? ” v 

“ None,” said Jaroh. ” You have heard that the White 
Slave has entered the Temple ? ” 

" Messengers have come to Sharafji twice a day, and I 
have been informed of all.” 

” And what plan have you hit upon ? ” 

" Plan ? I ? What makes you think that I have 
one ? 

" Your eagerness to hear mine,” answered Jaroh. As 
he said this he withdrew unseen something from the sand 
in which.he had burrowed. ” Come ! You cannot remain 
here long, for the guard pays me a visit on its round. What 
do you suggest ? ” 

" Well ! ” said Jachanan. " Since you say there is a 
hurry, I suggest that in the first place we come to terms. 
You are in this position—ryour word has weight with the 
White Slave, and you alone must deal with him. I will 
supply the scheme ; you will act upon it. A division of 
labour merits an equal division of profits.” 
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“ As soon as he had cut one niche, Hassan fixed 
his toes in it.” (See page 584.) 

” You talk like a robber, Jachanan.” 

“ And you, Jaroh, will have to act as one if you 
would handle the gold for which you hunger,” retorted his 
colleague. 

Jaroh's brow lowered. Jachanan, waiting to hear the 
result of his words, was staring straight out before him. 
Jaroh slowly raised his arm, and, into a water-vessel near 
him, emptied without a sound- the contents of a small vial 
that was hidden in his hand. 

“ Even if such things have to be they are better not put 
into actual words,” said Jaroh, in a voice that was strangely 
soft. ” Partners we are in this attempt to wrest the prize 
from the pretenders of Rastos-” 


” Beautifully put ! ” interrupted Jachanan. 

” We are partners, I say,” continued Jaroh, unruffled 
and still in the same calm tone ; ” and, even though the 
less pleasant moiety of the labour falls to my share, 
the profit that it brings shall be divided equally between 
us.” 

“Well said, Jaroh!” exclaimed Jachanan. “And 
whatever comes, my arm shall bear the brunt with 
yours.” Then he added, “ I am thirsty. The desert sand 
rises high, even to the dromedary’s back. Have you 
water ? ” 

“ Water ? The vessel is there. Nearer the end.” 

Jachanan/aised the earthen pitcher and took a long, deep 
draught. 

“ The water of Djaramos is bitter,” said he, as he set 
it down again. 

“ Bitter, but pure,” returned Jaroh, watching the other 
out of the corners of his little eyes. “ There is a taint oi 
aloes in it. And now—your plan ? ” 

“ Is this,” said Jachanan, dropping his voice. “When 
the opening of the door warns you that the White Slave 
has succeeded in his enterprise, on some pretext or other 
you shall enter the mouth of this passage that leads to the 
Tefnple. There you shall wait for his return. You will 
tell him that, in order that the secret shall be securely kept, 
the Sheik designs to slay him directly he has no further 
use for his services. You will relate how, even then, the 
guards are waiting ready to strike off his head when he 
has supplied his information as to the treasures of the 
Temple, the dangers that attend their taking, and how 
these may be overcome. You have taught and instructed 
him. He will believe you. You will talk with him and 
learn all the secrets of the Temple ; will, if possible, go 
back with him and view them for yourself. And when 

he can be of no further use to you-” Jachanan ceased 

speaking. 

“ Well ! What then ? ” 

” Oh 1 You will just put your hand under your robe 
to your girdle as you did when I surprised you," said 
Jachanan with a grin. 

“ ’Tis a good plan, Jachanan,” said Jaroh, as if quite 
unconscious of the concluding observation. “ But you 

have forgotten one thing. An Arab slave is in there with 
him, and may yet be alive.” 

“ Yes. The murderer of Hadoub. I know it. But 
with an Arab who has blood upon his hands you can deal 
easily. Money will buy him ; and you can promise him any¬ 
thing your imagination supplies until opportunity offers to 
slay him also.” 

“ There will be enough blood on my hands before I air. 
done to stain my palms for life,” said Jaroh, as if the.idea 
were repugnant to him. “ However, the obstacle that can¬ 
not be avoided must needs be removed, and I can think 
of no better plan than your own.” 

Jaroh rose slowly, as if wrapped in thought, and moved 
across to the mouth of the little tent. 

“ No. I think that is the only way,” he mused ; then 
dropping his voice, he whispered, as he turned suddenly 
after peering anxiously into the night : “ Jachanan 

Quick ! Begone ! The guard is coming ! Quick 
Through the back of the tent ! ” 

Jachanan seized the curtain of goat-skin. He plunged 
beneath it and let it fall behind him. 

“ Remember, Jaroh, the plunder is divided between us 
When you have done your work, come forth alone. Know 
nothing ; and the White Slave will be thought to have 
peiished. The Sheik will withdraw ; and when all is 
clear we will return to the Temple. Remember, equal 
shares.” 

“ Tarry a second longer and you will be caught," said 
Jaroh in an excited whisper. 

Peeping fromYinder the skirt of his tent Jaroh watched 
his colleague glide away to the distant shadow*. 
dromedary rose and passed sw'iftly into the night. 

Then Jaroh went out into the moonlight that fell brightlv 
upon his clean-shaven head and his lean face, now distorted 
by passion. 
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He shook his clenched lists towards the gloom where “ Withdraw. The audience is at an end. I would be 
the figure had disappeared, and to himself he hissed— alone with the holy man." 

" O wise Jachanan, more stuffed with wisdom than a And, as the others rose and, bowing low, moved away, 
child whose mother is an owl and its father a serpent, ride the bronze-clad sentries let fall a heavy curtain across the 

on, counting in your mind the heaps of your easy spoil; opening. 

but count quickly, for death rides with you. Even now " A wonderful dream, O Jaroh," said the Sheik, when 
the poison is mingling with your blood. Even now your they were alone. " Arid so he spoke of treasure ? " 
life draws to a speedy close. You will fall ; the vultures " He did. And more. He carried with him a pearl, 

will feast on your clever heart and brain ; by sunrise none black, and as large as a pigeon’s egg—‘ the Pearl of the 

shall know you. The task is mine alone, and mine alone River of Night '—to testify to what he had achieved. I 

the reward. The treasures of the Temple of Djaramos are waited till we were alone to inform you of this." 

ihine—mine—mine ! " Rab-el-Kander inclined his head in approval of the 

And turning towards the mountain, luminous in the priest’s discretion. His eyes brightened at this mention 
silvery light, he remained for a moment in ecstasy, his arms of the spoils of the Temple. 

outstretched towards it. " And what meaning has this vision for you ? " he asked. 

Next day, just previous to the midday meal, a horse- Jaroh paused before replying. 

■cleaner, attached to the camp, brought in from the desert " You are wise, O Sheik," said he, at length. " I have 

a large, dark dromedary that he had found there straying, dreamed the dream and have pondered over its import, 

solitary and without an owner. Tell me your thoughts. Maybe they will match my own." 

That same morning, too, Jaroh sought an audience " Excellent," returned Rab-el-Kander, reaching out 
with Rab-el-Kander. The Sheik was seated in the cool and drawing-to the curtain where a chink of sunlight 
shade of an erection of huge stones that had been piled appeared. “ My thoughts are these. The dream is not 
up to make a species of rude house for him, with a so much a dream as a vision of what will come to pass. It 
-door that faced the mountain. Near this opening he sat is a warning to us that succour should reach the White 
upon a purple mat, surrounded by his head-men, smok- Slave, ere death from hunger and fatigue and thirst snatches 
ing in silence. At each side of the doorway stood one him away before we reap the reward of the undertaking, 
of the gigantic negroes, scimitar in hand, clad in bronze Some one must carry food to him." 
mail. Jaroh bent his head. 

*' Have your mystic rites brought further instruction " Have I correctly interpreted the dream ? " asked the 

to you, Jaroh ? " asked the Sheik eagerly, as the priest Sheik. 

prostrated himself upon the sand. " The meaning it conveys to you is that which it has for 

" 1 have dreamed a dream," said Jaroh. me," said Jaroh, striving to conceal the delight he fek at 

" Concerning the White Slave ? " the successful working of his scheme. " To whom will you 

" Yes, O Sheik." entrust the mission ? * 

" Let me hear it. Be seated." " There is but one man fitted for the task," answered 

Another mat was brought and the priest sat down upon the Sheik. " Dreams such as these come but to those that 
it. The Sheik relinquished his pipe. The ring of Arabs are specially ordained." 

listened attentively. " You wish me to enter the passage and carry aid to the 

" I dreamed that I myself was in the passage of White Slave ? " 
the Temple," commenced Jaroh, speaking in slow, quiet " I do." 

tones, his head thrown back, his eyes half closed as if he Again Jaroh bowed low, his thin body trembling with 

conjured the vision actually again before him ; "I sat there excitement, 
in the darkness, and upon my arm I carried a basket of " When ? " 

fruit, of bread, and baked meats. I was waiting for the " Now," answered Rab-el-Kander decisively. " Take 

Sheik's White Slave. Suddenly he appeared before me. with you provisions to last in case your stay is longer than 
His step was slow ; he leaned against the wall for support. you expect. And remember that your services shall not 
His jaws were gaunt; his form wasted ; and, ere he reached go unrewarded. None save you and I need know of this 
the place where I was, he fell headlong to the ground. I- treasure. Together we will enjoy it, and by its aid raise 
raised him up ; he appeared to be dying. ‘ White Slave,' up our city till the glory of ancient Djaramos shall be as 
cried I, * what illness has seized upon you ? ' ‘I am nothing to that of to-day’s Sharafji ! " 
starving,' he moaned, * and worn out with fatigue. The Upon the sand Jaroh prostrated himself, then rose and 
Arab who entered after me stole the food I carried ; in the passed out across the camp to where the provisions of the 
Temple there is naught to eat. I have pierced its secrets, army were stored. 

have opened the way to the treasure it contains. But I And he laughed within him as he went, 
shall not live to declare the road to my master. I shall " You are generous indeed, O Sheik," guttered he. "But 

<lie ere the Great Sheik hears my words.’ Then I took him the treasure of the Temple shall bear no division." 

in my arms and carried him to where the air was cooler. Seeking out the store-keepers, Jaroh lost no time in 
I gave him of food to eat and water 
to drink, and bathed his jaded limbs 
to refresh him. Some time I tarried 
while he slept; and when, at last, he 
.arose revived, I led him from the long 
passage out into the light of day. 

A tremendous shout went up as 
from the mouth of the tynnel we 
emerged, and I awoke." 

Jaroh ceased speaking. He sat 
motionless on his small square mat, 

His eyes cast down, his head shak¬ 
ing, his lips moving as if in prayer. 

I3ut, oblivious to his surroundings 
as he appeared, he was yet waiting 
eagerly to hear what the Sheik 
Avould say. 

Rab-el-Kander remained silent 
for a moment, and then to the 
Arabs he said— 
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obtaining what he wanted and having it carried to the 
entrance of the passage. Food and water he took, and a 
long robe in which to wrap himself. In his girdle was 
hidden the keen dagger with jewelled hilt that he ever wore 
waking or sleeping. 

The soldiers were afraid to proceed far into the mysterious 
chamber. The fate of the guard, \vho, stimulated by the 
reward promised by the Sheik, had gene in after Hassan 
and never reappeared, effectually deterred them. They 
placed their burdens on the ground and retraced their steps, 
evidently relieved when again back in the open air. 

Some distance down the tunnel Jaroh went, to where 
the road dipped and the loose stones paved the way. 


Here, just near to a spot where the uncertain light 
from above revealed the outline of the passage, he chose 
a resting-place ; and, in two journeys, conveyed thither 
his stock of provisions and a lamp with which he was 
provided. 

Himself in darkness, he could yet in the faint light see 
anybne who approached from below. Their footsteps also 
upon the pebbles would warn him of their drawing near. 

Carefully he arranged the things he had brought with 
him, and loosened the dagger in his girdle that was hidden 
by his wide green robe ; then, on his great cloak, he stretched 
himself across the narrow pathway to rest and await the 
White Slave's coming. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN THE TREASURE HOUSE. 



RANSF 1 XED with astonish¬ 
ment, staring silently in the 
moonlight at the white-robed 
figure posed before them, 
Tom and Hassan, as they 
crouched in the little passage 
leading to the great hall of 
the Temple, gripped each 
other’s hands, and for some 
minutes stirred not a limb. 

The apparition, if such 
it was, of the dead King of 
Djaramos was standing with 
the right side of its face to¬ 
wards them, looking straight in front down the dim length 
of the hall. Its feet together, its arms close to its sides, 
the figure stood bolt upright, against a short column of stone 
that rose from the floor and reached to the centre of its 
back. Its head was hairless; and the golden crowm, with 
its sparkling gem set in front, shaded a face that was darker 
than that of any Arab. 

And, while they looked upon the weird form, Tom 
and Hassan shrunk nearer together as they perceived 
a strange, glowing lfght reflected from its brow-shaded 
eyes. 

For some time they watched in silence, waiting with 
drawn breath for the spectre to move, half expecting to 
behold it turn and approach them. But as it gave no sign 
of life, their courage gradually returned ; and, at length, 
while watching the figure in fear and trembling lest the 
sound might cause it to stir, Tom ventured to whisper into 
Hassan’s ear— 

" Is it alive ? " 


But Hassan had not yet found his tongue. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and still gazed in awe-struck silence. 

Then Tom grew unusually brave ; and, tightly gripping 
his dagger, he gave a cough, as if to attract the attention 
of the apparition, though the noise this effort occasioned 
was certainly exceedingly feeble. 

Nothing happened. 

" It is the mummy of King’ Ptamos,” whispered Tom. 
“ The King did not perish in the earthquake but died here, 
and his body must have been thus preserved." 

Seeing that nothing dreadful transpired to punish Tom 
for his temerity, Hassan himself regained his voice ; and 
gradually they grew so bold as to converse in quite audible 
tones. Still, while night lasted, they did not venture from 
their resting-place, but sat up talking, keeping one eye 
upon the figure of the King. 

Dawn came at last; and as the shadows of night melted 
away, so disappeared the last remnant of their fears. With¬ 
out waiting to partake of the mouthful of food that re¬ 
mained to them, and which they had been husbanding very 
carefully, they passed into the hall. 

It was an apartment of immense length and height, but 


narrow, considering its other proportions. The floor 
from end to end was covered with large, accurate squares 
of alternate black and white stone; the walls ami 
the ceiling were of dull, slate-coloured marble. In the 
roof, four open, egg-shaped apertures revealed the sky 
above. 

( lose to the wall, at the back of this huge, bare hall, on a 
flat slab of mottled stone, stood the figure of King Ptamos ; 
and, reverently, Tom and Hassan approached to gaze 
upon it. 

It was the form of a man a little above the average height; 
slim and slight of build ; with refined features stamped 
with a lofty air of breeding and pronounced intelligence, 
that even now plainly declared itself; though the flesh 
had long since, shrunk dry upon the bones and had turned 
to the colour of coffee. The thin, finely-formed lips were 
set firmly together ; the nostrils curled proudly, even is 
death ; the lids were raised ; but a ghastly appearance 
w^as given to the countenance of the departed King by two 
balls of pure yellow gold that had been inserted in the 
places of his eyes. A long robe of purest white, undis 
coloured by age, fell to his bare feet, though in some pans 
the fabric had crumbled away and showed the brown limbs 
beneath it. The King’s hands were bare and destitute of 
rings. No ornament relieved the simplicity of his attire, 
save the golden crown with its one bright jewel on the dead 
man’s placid forehead. At the back, the King’s bode 
was evidently fixed in some manner to the short stone 
pedestal that rose from the low slab upon which his feet 
rested. 

A yard or so in front of the regal figure was another 
object that claimed their attention directly they had in¬ 
spected the first. 

It was an enormous stone, grey, and quite round, like 
a ball, seme ten or twelve feet in diameter. Directlv 
in front of it lay a wide block or log of black wood, 
from which a semicircular piece had been cut. This log 
of ebony, or other sable wood, was pushed close against 
the ball of stone, as if to prevent its rolling away; and 
each end of the ponderous plank w r as shaved off thir 
like a wedge. 

The great ball, indeed, did appear to require some obstacle 
in its path to ensure its remaining stationary ; for, cut in 
the centre of the floor just before it, commenced a deep, 
polished groove as wide as the ball itself, faced with smooth 
white stone and running, as it grew deeper and deeper, 
right along the hall from end to end. 

And at the termination of this trough there was a big 
black hole, a little larger than the ball, that dropped down 
and down into darkness far below. This pit-like aperture 
was, however, not quite circular. At the side fartherme-t 
from the great stone it was flattened where it passed a shon 
w r ay under a thick slab, set upright at the end of the groove 
and fo ming a w^all that closed it flush with tl e wall of the 
hall. 
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Upon this slab appeared some words ; and approaching 
nearer Tom read, written in letters of gold— 

“ You who have pierced thus far, You have read the Promise 
of My face. Listen to the Testimony written upon My Back. 
Unless You would close the Passage by which You have 
entered, throw Me not open.” 


And now that Tom had at last reached it he was for¬ 
bidden to open this door, unless he himself was to be made 
a prisoner I 

Even as this thought occurred to him, another crowded 
fast upon it If he did desire to throw open the door, 
how was this to be accomplished ? It was of solid stone, 
fixed firmly in the rock, and behind it yawned the great 

gap- 

Tom turned back into the hall, and beheld Hassan bending 
close to the huge round stone set at the top of the groove. 

“ More warnings 1 ” cried he. 


True enough, right round the globe ran an inscription 
composed of small white characters— 

“I am the Key of the Temple. Move Me and three things 
will happen. The Door before Me will open ; the Passage 
by which You have entered will close ; the Treasures of King 
Ptamos will be revealed. .Follow the Guardians of the Temple 
as they leave their cavern to feed.” 

Many times Tom read and re-read this mysterious 
message ; then, translating it to Ilassan, 
he discussed its meaning with the Arab. 

Was it possible to move the ball at all \ 
Yes. The block of wood in front was quite 
loose ; the great globe did not even press 
upon it. Using the log as a lever, it ap¬ 
peared feasible enough that they might 
urge it forward into the groove that was 
there waiting for it. 

What would then happen ? The stone 
would run down the incline and drop into 
the cavity. But before it did so it would 
strike the door in front, and force it open. 

“ That’s it ! ” cried Tom in delight. 
” There are three things. First, the stone 
will knock open the door; then descend 
into the pit, and—yes—hurrah ! I have 
it!—the door in the air is over the entrance 
to the passage. The stone will fall the 
whole depth of the mountain, and block 
up the tunnel by which we entered. And 
the third-" 

He went down on his hands and knees, 
and looked keenly at the black square on 
which the great ball rested. 

“ Here is the third thing promised ! This 
slab is not, like the others, cemented to 
those around it. It is, loose, and when the 
ball is rolled away it can, doubtless, be 
raised. The treasures of King Ptamos are 
beneath it ! ” 

His eyes blazing with excitement at this 
chain of sudden discoveries, Tom glanced 
in triumph at Hassan, who was little less 
elated than himself. 

“ It is very tempting,” said Tom, looking 
down at the slab. ” One has almost a mind 
to roll it away at once, just to have a peep 
at what is underneath it. But that would 
close the passage to us. The inscription 
says : ‘ Follow the Guardians of the Temple 
as they leave their cavern to feed.' That 
evidently means that there is another way 
out of the Temple ; that the treasure can be 
abstracted by it and the original entrance 
closed. Hassan, we must discover this 
second outlet.” 

The Arab inclined his head. ” But,” 
suggested he with a smile, ” there is a 
further matter which will soon be of great 
concern to us.” 

” What is that ? ” asked Tom. 

“ We have no food. I am starving at 
this very moment, and would give half the 
crown of King Ptamos for a meal of mutton, 
or a fowl and bowl of herb broth.” 

” I cannot promise you the exact fare you 
mention,” said Tom ; ” but, anyway, you shall not die 
of starvation I have a plan, which .is this. The Sheik 
promised that if the task of discovering the treasures of 
Djaramos proved a long one and I ran short of food, I was 
at liberty to return for supplies, provided I brought with 
me some proof that I was progressing in my endeavour. 
We do want food ; so,, taking with me the crown of the 
king, I will return ; and when I come back, and we have 
provisions sufficient to last us some' days, we will search 
for the new way out, close the Temple, and, if possible, 
escape.” 


” You have read the promise of my face ! ” 

Tom thought for a moment. Then a light broke upon 
him. This was the 
door of the Temple,. 

upon which was writ- 



“ ‘It is the mummy of King Ptamos,’ whispered Tom.” (See page 590.) 
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“ Capital ! " cried Hassan, evidently finding cause for 
chief satisfaction in the prospect of an early meal. 

" And/' continued Tom, “ if we can but get away and 
escape across the desert, we may even return to Djaramos 
with aid before the Sheik has pierced the passage. The 
treasures of the Temple will then be ours. Come ! There 
is a door opposite. Let us explore the other apartments, 
and I will go back for food." 

Through the low portal that faced the passage wherein 
they had spent the previous night, they passed and found 
themselves in a series of smaller rooms in which King 
Ptamos and his servants had presumably at one time lived. 
These were now bare and almost empty; but broken 
braziers, drinking-vessels, empty wine-skins, writing-tablets 
and other strange objects of which Tom did not under¬ 
stand the uses, were littered about, crumbling to pieces 
with age. Of these rooms there were some seven or eight; 
all on a level and all precisely alike. In a few of them the 
desert sand had entered freely through the openings in the 
roof and covered thickly all parts of the tessellated lloor. 
In others, portions of the rock out of c^iich they were cut 
had fallen and lay heaped in piles of shattered stone be¬ 
tween the walls. 

At the end of this range of apartments a wide door, 
open and detached from its hinges, led into a long, narrow, 
gloomy chamber with walls and floor and ceiling of natural 
rock. , 

All round two sides of 'this dim vault large square holes 
were cut. The majority of these were empty ; but from 
the apertures of many grinned the muzzles of enormous 
dried-up crocodiles. 

Let into the centre of one wall was a tablet of stone, upon 
which was carved— 

“ Sleep, Guardians , your watchful vigil ended ! ” 

And below, in characters less deeply cut, was added— 

“To the task of training the Guardians of the Temple have 
I dedicated the last years of My earthly life. One hundred and 
thirty-three champsac, taught to choose between black and white, 
between friend and foe, now lurk hidden in the pool. Of slaves, 
that total multiplied by three score have been sacrificed in their 
teaching. May the Guardians continue to exist in the waters 
of the River of Night till white man enters the Cavern to 
approach in safety the Treasures of the Temple ! 

“Ptamos, King of % Djaramos ." 

Under the snout of each dead crocodile was set a square 
yellow plate with some pious words engraved upon it. 

Hassan took up one of these plates and weighed it in his 
hand. His eyes flashed. 

“ They are of solid gold ! " he cried. 

" It is evidently the burying-place of the Guardians of the 
Temple," said Tom, as he counted the plates, of which there 
were fifty-one. 

" And of the royal slaves," cried Hassan, as turning 
round he beheld, ranged along the wall, on the same side 
as the door, a single row of brown, shapeless bundles— 
the mummies of departed human beifigs. Each rested on 
a low slab of stone, on which a name was cut; and beside 
each was ranged a pair of finely wrought golden fetters— 
the slave’s badge of office in life. 

Above this silent file of withered mummies a large white 
stone was let into the wall; and upon it was carved the 
following— 

“At the King’s command :— 

“To those who shall come hereafter.—Draw out the brain 
through the nostrils and purge the skull. Cut through the 
right side below the ribs and draw forth the intestines. Cleanse 
thoroughly with palm wine. Fill the body with mixed myrrh , 
spikenard, saffron, cassia, calamus, cinnamon, and aloes. 
Sew these up in the body, which preserve in nitre for twice 
forty days. When such time has passed wash the body and 
swathe it in bandages of fine linen dipped in the resinous gum 
of Mafias.” 


"The method by which the bodies of kings are em¬ 
balmed," said Hassan, when he had finished reading the 
inscription, which was written in the ordinary language 
of the people, and not in the hieroglyphics of the 
priests. 

Before encountering these fresh treasures of the Temple 
Tom had resolved upon carrying back with him the crown 
of King Ptamos itself as a proof of what he had achieved. 
But now he altered his mind. Whatever he bore would 
be surely taken from him ; so he determined to leave the 
crown on the dead King's head, and to carry with him in¬ 
stead one of the golden fetters and a golden plate. 

These were accordingly secured, and, much to Hassan's 
relief, a start was made towards the obtaining of supplies. 
Back they went through the deserted rooms ; across the 
great hall where King Ptamos with golden eyeballs glared 
at the huge round stone that guarded his hidden treasure; 
down the long tunnel; up the face of the rock ; along the 
passage with its treacherous flooring and footway on the 
walls ; and dow n the steep steps till the dark w r aters of the 
cavern were before them. 

And with additional interest did Tom scan that place 
where, through their gloomy depths, the light came up 
from below. 

" While I am gone, Hassan," said he, " you watch that 
spot. It is there, if anywhere, that the crocodiles pass Out 
to feed." 

Leaving the lamp, in which a little oil still remained, 
with Hassan, Tom took the dagger and the golden chain 
and plate. The yellow treasures w'ere heavy. He 
thrust the plate inside his robe, supported by the girdle 
that encircled his waist, and coiled the chain around his 
neck. 

" Keep up your pluck, Hassan," said he, shaking his 
Arab friend warmly by the hand. " I will be back again 
as soon as possible." 

Then lie passed across the submerged wall, reached the 
shore, paused for a moment to wave his hand to Hassan 
and to adjust his golden necklet, and plunged into the 
tunnel. 

Feeling his 'way along in the darkness, crunching over 
the noisy pebbles, w r hose sound doubtless disturbed the 
Guardians of the Temple in their subterranean pool, Tom 
plodded steadily upwards. 

And lie had not gone far before the faint sound of his 
distant footsteps warned Jaroh, the priest of Sharafji, of 
liis approach, as he lurked in the passage above. The light 
of day was beginning to wane ; but sufficient still ieached 
those depths of the mountain through the shafts in the 
roof above to enable Jaroh to see anyone approaching the 
spot where he stood, ready as occasion warranted to declare 
himself or to flee. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound. Jaroh rbse up. He 
looked at his baskets of food, and carefully folded his robe 
over the dagger in his girdle. 

Louder and louder grew the noise of tedious footsteps. 
A pebble sent forward by Tom’s foot rebounded almost 
to where the priest was waiting. 

" White Slave ! " # 

Tom stopped, one hand upon the weapon he carried, the 
other covering the gold chain around his throat. 

" Who calls ? Who are you ? " 

In a voice that w^as singularly soft and sw’eet the priest 
replied— 

" It is I—Jaroh. I have come to find you." 

Reassured, but still cautious, Tom moved slowly into the 
space of light. The priest stepped down to meet him. 

" Heaven has preserved the White Slave from the perils 
of the Temple, to which others have succumbed," said he 
piously; " even as now f I am sent to guard him from dangers 
less full of mystery, but likewise less easy to avoid." 

“ Dangers ! " cried Tom, standing still at these words. 
" What are they ? " 

" Sit down," said Jaroh, glaring under his lids at the 
great chain of yellow gold that glowed warmly even in 
that faint light. " Sit down and rest and refresh your¬ 
self." 
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And, to set the example, he threw himself upon the 
ground, took some food in his hand and passed some to 
Tom, who seized it greedily, for he was very hungry. 

“ What have you there ? " asked Jaroh. “ A chain 
of gold ? " 

" Yes. Taken from the place within the Temple where 
rest the bodies of the slaves of the King," answered Tom. 

Gently Jaroh fingered the links and then drew the chain 
over Tom’s head. 

"It is of gold ! " he mused. " Are there any more 
like it ? " 

"Many," said Tom, between two mouthfuls. “But 
before we talk about them, tell me, what are the dangers 
of which you spoke ? " 

If I speak to you of them, you must promise to relate 
to me all that has happened to you 
since you passed from the outer world," 
returned Jaroh, weighing the great chain 
lovingly in his hands. 

" I thought you said you 
had come here purposely 
to warn me against them," 
said Tom, looking keenly 
at him. 

Jaroh saw he had made a 
mistake. 

" So I said," he explained 
after a time, " and such is 
indeed the fact. I came 
here to warn you—and at 
the risk of my own life. 

But I am very curious to 
hear of your adventures." 

" I will relate them to 
you," said Tom. 

"Well, then," com¬ 
menced Jaroh, " listen. 

The Sheik promised that if 
you succeeded in piercing 
into the Temple your liberty 
should be given to you." 

" He did." 

" But he means no such 
thing. • W’hen you emerge 
he will receive you in a 
chamber that has been 
erected in the ruins of 
Djaramos. He will hear 
your story, and get from 
you every particular that 
he requires. A heavy cur¬ 
tain covers the entrance to 
that place. A guard stands posted on either side. As you 
pass out they have orders to kill you." 

Silence fell in the passage. For a second neither spoke. 
Somehow Tom began to feel a lurking distrust of the man 
before him. 

" My death, at present, would benefit the Sheik but little. 
Why does he wish to take my life at all ? " 

" While you live the secrets you reveal to him are not his 
alone," answered Jaroh. 

" The secrets of the Temple are not yet mine," said Tom. 
“ The door is not yet open." 

" How, then, came you by this ? " And Jaroh shook the 
heavy chain. 

" That chain, and many more like it, I found in another 
place to that in which the treasures of the Temple are hidden." 

" Many more like it ! " Not counted amongst the 
treasures of the Temple, there were numerous chains of solid 
gold ! A tremendous greed rose up within Jaroh. His 
long, thin, sinewy fingers fairly itched to grip Tom's neck 
and force his secrets from him. 


" Tell me of your deeds," said Jaroh, w r ith unnatural 
calmness. " What are the dangers of the Temple? Why 
have you not opened the door ? " 

" I have promised," said Tom ; “and I w'ill tell you all. 
But first I must take some food to Hassan." 

" Hassan ! " 

" Yes. The Arab who came in after me." 

" The murderer of Hadoub the Speechless ! " 

" Call him what you like," said Tom, reaching for the 
basket. " Without him I could never have accomplished 
even what I have. We have been on short rations. I must 
go to him wdiile the light lasts." 

But even as Tom spoke Jaroh had made up his mind. 
The White Slave and this Arab w r ere working together. He 
would part them now. The Arab he did not fear ; but, 
by one another's aid, the two might 
escape. As Tom reached for the 
basket, Jaroh drew it away. The 
murderer of Hadoub had already 
been without food for some 
time. He w r ould be all the 
quicker in starving to death 
if none now reached him. 

" No man who has spilt 
his brother’s blood shall eat 
of this food," said Jaroh, 
devoutly. 

" They made a slave of 
him first, and dragged him 
from his own land and 
people," stoutly retorted 
Tom. " Besides, he has 
aided me, and I say he 
shall not w r ant ! " 

" Bew r arc," hissed the 
priest; and he struck 
x fiercely away the hand 
with which Tom attempted 
to take the basket. 

Tom stood erect. 

“ Keep your food if you 
w’ish to," cried he. " But 
let me .pass. I will go to 
the Sheik." 

" If you do you w ill never 
return. Death, I repeat, 
aw'aits you. Why will you 
not believe me ? Sit dowm, 
I say ; tell me of the win¬ 
ders of the Temple, and we 
will discuss w'hat is best to 
be done." 

" fcertainly—on one condition. I must have food for 
Hassan." 

“ And if I refuse ? " 

" I go straight to the Sheik. Give me the chain 
and let me pass. The secrets that I possess none but 
the Sheik shall know ; to him I will sell them for my 
liberty." , 

The priest gave a hideous laugh that rang shrilly up the 
gloomy tunnel. 

" Supposing you never reach him ? " 

" Then I shall keep my secrets to myself," retorted Tom 
boldly. 

With a scream of rage Jaroh launched himself suddenly 
at him. With the w T hole impetus of his lithe body, he 
plunged the dagger into Tom’s right side. 

" Keep them ! " he yelled. 

The White Slave reeled back three steps, and then passed 
headlong dowm the pebbles of the incline. 

Jaroh, stqoping to gather up the golden chain, darted 
into the darkness above. 



“ It was an enormous stone, grey and quite round, like a 
ball.” (See page 590.) 


(To be continued.) 
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Poland : 4 heller 
** unpaid ” 
stamp. 


L AST month we had a reproduction of the 6o skatiku 
Lithuanian type set stamps, which very simple-looking 
affair was turned out by a local firm. As a matter 
of fact, some of what are now exceedingly valuable 
stamps were printed in local newspaper offices. Notable in¬ 
stances of this are supplied by some of the very scarce stamps 


Poland .—4 h. ; red. A small square stamp which is one of the 
new type of " Unpaids.” The remaining values of the set are, 
2, 5, io, 20 and 50 heller. 

Persia .—3 kran ; lilac and black. This is a stamp that should 
attract the attention of boys, for it shows a portrait of Sultan 


of British Guiana 
Islands. Indeed, 
\he world is one of 
The stamp that 
distinction ' is the 
Guiana of 1856, of 
specimen is known 
owned by an Aus- 
late Count Philippe 
Ferrary, who, dying 



and the Hawaiian 
the rarest stamp in 
this primitive kind, 
enjoys that great 
one cent British 
which only one 
to exist. It was 
trian nobleman, the 
la RenotRrc von 
in 1917, bequeathed 



to the Berlin Postal Museum what is the largest and most 
valuable collection in the world. Fortunately, the French 
Government stopped the Ferrary stamp treasures from leaving 
the country, and ordered them to be publicly sold in Paris. 
This super-stamp, amongst philatelic rarities, was evolved by 
a firm in Guiana which printed the “ Royal 
Gazette." And the rough central design of a 
sailing ship was produced by a block that 
was used each week to print the heading of 
the shipping intelligence of that newspaper. 

A Latin motto is above and below the ship, 
which is framed by the words “ British 
Guiana, Postage One tent,” and the stamp is 
printed on magenta paper. This prodigious 
rarity came to light quite unexpectedly many 
years ago. Its precise value is unknown, but 
general opinion is that to-day a good deal 
more than £3,000 would be required to buy it. 

Having a representation of a ship to ornament it, the British 
Guiana gem is ndt quite such a ” ticket-like ” affair as is the 
Lithuanian type-set example. Nevertheless* the rarest stamp 
in the world has exceedingly little to recommend it on account 
of its good looks. 


Poland on Austrian 
Field Post stamp : 
3 heller. 


jar (who, not so 
visit to t h is 
appeared at the 
years after his ac- 
time of the appear- 
Coronation series 
collectors have 
taining the 
country. Quite 
there has been a 
ing off in the 
Persian issues. 

12 £ c. ; green, 
a fine example of a 
It is that of the Grand 



Slesvig : 1 mark “ Plebiscit ” 
stamp. 


Ahmed Shah lvad- 
long ago, paid a 
country), as he 
age of fifteen, two 
cession. From the 
ance of the fine 
of Persian in 1915, 
been keen on ob- 
starnps of this 
recently though, 
considerable fall- 
artistic quality of 
Luxembur %.— 

This stamp shows 

female portrait philatelically portrayed. 

Duchess*Marie-Adelaide, who was deposed on January n, 1919. 

when, for barely four days, Luxemburg was a 
republic. On the 15th of the same month 
the grand-ducal government was restored 
under the Princess Charlotte, and with the 
approval of the Allies. 

Johore. —10 c. ; lilac and black. Showing a 
portrait of the Sultan, Ibrahim. 

Camcroons on Middle Congo —1 c. ; olive 
brown. ” French occupation.” 

Holland. —40 c. (Veertig) surcharged ij red 
on 30 c.; mauve. One of two new Dutch 
Provisionals, the other being the 60 c. 
on 30 c., in black. 

Roumania. —New type. 10 bani, red ; the others of the set 
of four being 5 b., green ; 15b., brown, and 25 b., blue. 

Siam. —5 satangs on 6 s. ; rose. Overprinted at the top of the 
stamp with the equivalent in Siamese obliterating the original 
values. 


By the way, from 
British Guiana has 
the sailing ship as 
for representation 
And curiously 
point was furnished 
“ Corner,” namely, 
the British Guiana, 
ship.” 

Jugo-Slavia. — 2 
printed ” S.H.S, 



that day to this, 
always been true to 
supplying a design 
on her stamps, 
enough, a case in 
in last month's 
by the picture of 
6 c. " K.G. and 


filler; brown. 
Hr vatska.” 


Over- 

This 


A zerbaidj a n .—1 o 
blue, red and 
green, yellow 
bles ; red, yel- 
roubles; blue. 

This set of stamps 
denominations, 
signs, one of each 
reproduced. The 
have a represen- 



kopecs ; green, 
black. 40 kopecs; 
and black. 2 rou- 
low and black. 25 
red and black. 


is of the pictorial type that is known as that of the ” Harvesters.” 
Some Catalogues, as you may have noticed, index the Jugo¬ 
slav State under the title of Serbo Croatia, but it is the former 
^tyle that has come to stay. The initials ” S.H.S.” stand for 
Serbia, Hr vatska (the native name for Croatia) and Slavonia. 

Poland on Austrian Field Post—3 heller; rose red. An 
exceedingly interesting stamp from a historical point of view. 


is made up of ten 
showing four de- 
of which is here 
10 and 20 kopecs 
tation of a revolu¬ 
tionary soldier surmounting an eminence and carrying the flag of 
this republic, which bears three horizontal stripes of blue, red and 
green and also a crescent. In his other hand the soldier bias a 
rifle. On the values from 40 kopecs to 1 rouble there is a picture 
of a peasant at work in the fields with a sickle or reaping hook 
and looking over a cornfield towards the rising sun. From 2 
roubles to 10 roubles the stamps depict a gateway of the fortress 
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at Baku. The two highest values, 25 and 50 roubles, have a 
representation of towers. All are inscribed '* K6publiquc 


15 pfennig ; mauve. 
20 .. blue. 


d’Azerbaidjan ” in French and Turkish, 
remaining six are as follbws : 


The colours of the 


20 kopecs ; blue, 

60 ,, red, 

1 rouble ; blue, yellow and black. 

5 roubles ; blue, ^ yellow and black. 

10 ,, green, yellow and black. 

50 ,, green, rec * ant * b ^ aclc - 

Despite the fact t-'iisStsIthat this would-be 
independent small slice °* wor ^ 

has not been par- fegP* D Ocularly friendly 

to the Allies, I am calling your atten- 

tion to these stamps because 

they may be said " " to be Asiatic novel¬ 

ties and curiosities Japan : 3 sen stamp. of philately. There 
is quite a lot to be said about them. 

But I have only space to mention some of these particulars. 

When these queer Azerbaidjan stamps first burst upon the 
philatelic world, everybody made a mistake as to their place of 
origin. People thought that it was the Azerbaidjan Province of 
Persia that had suddenly be¬ 
come a Republic. But the truth 
soon came to light that the 
Tartars had formed three or 
four Republics which are to 
include the whole of Trans¬ 
caucasia. And as the people 
there all speak the Azerbaidjan 
dialect of Turkish, they decided 
to call one of the number the 
Azerbaidjan Republic, which is, 

in fact, part of the former Republic of Azerbaidjan : 4 ( 
Russian Umpire and has nothing 

to do with Persia at all, its capital being the famous oil- 
producing town of Baku. 

Slesvig ;—1 mark*; dark brown. • This large stamp shows 
a landscape view within a frame, in the lower part of which the 
heraldic lions of Slesvig arc supporting a shield 
bearing the denomination of the stamp. Above is 
the word " Slesvig ” and below “ Plebiscite* And as 
to that, there is again a tale to be told. 

Old Slesvig was once Danish, ,then it became 
Austrian and Prussian, and later used the general 
stamps of the North German Confederation. It was 
an enemy country of ours, but early this year Slesvig 
effected an important step. A plebiscite vote was 'j ;|j \ 
taken of all the people to decide whether in future 
Slesvig, by dclimination of frontier under the 
Peace Treaty, should be Danish or German. So as 
to conduct the matter with absolute fairness, it was R epu bli< 
decided that while the voting was going on the baidjan: 
Slesvigians should use special postage stamps that stfl 

were neither Danish nor German. Thus came into 
being the "neutral is- 


blue, green, red and black, 
red, yellow and black, 
blue, 


orange. 

grey-brown. 

10 marks ; 


40 pfennig; violet. 

75 ,, blue-green. 

2 marks ; bright blue. 

5 ,, yellow-green. 


EE 


Japan: 3 sen stamp. 


Japan .—3 sen ; 
printed with an 
and being one of 
Japan’s first Aerial 
aeroplane stamps 
are all of us much 
this is one of two 
scssed of a rather 
Having decided 
periment at send- 
the Japanese au- 
also resolved to 



Republic of Azerbaidjan : 40 kopecs and 2 roubles stamps, 


the famous oil- 


Republic of Azer¬ 
baidjan : 10 kopecs 
stamp. 


sue,” of which 
showing you a 
And, as I 
marked so 
what a deal of 
and desirable 
our stamp 
hobby does 
The result 
cite, you will 
note, was an 
ing victory in 



Republic of Azerbaidjan : 
25 roubles stamp. 


" neutral is- 
I am here 
specimen, 
have re- 
often, before, 
in teresting 
information 
collecting 
teach us ! 
of the plebis- 
bc glad to 
over w helm- 
favour of Den- 


Japan .—3 sen ; rose red. Over¬ 
printed with an - aeroplane in blue, 

the issue of 
Mail Stamps. In 
of every kind we 
interested. And 
stamps that arepos- 
peculiar story, 
to make an ex- 
ing mail by air, 

the Japanese au- thorities wisely 

also resolved to * have a special 

postage stamp to mark the occasion. Accordingly, the i£ sen 
and 3 sen current stamps were overprinted with a design 
representing an aeroplane. The idea, as we say, caught on at 
once. A total of 40,000 stamps of the two issues was provided. 
And within an hour or two the entire supply was sold out. So 

far so good. But the actual 
aeroplanes that were to have 

I carried the mail proved to be 
then no good, and did not go 
far at all. The weather was 
so bad that they did not even 
make a start on their 290 miles 

■ trip from Tokyo to Osaka. 
The stamps were duly sold, 
lut the mail service, which 
they commemorated, was really 
kopecs and 2 roubles stamps. carried out in the ordinary 

way. Nevertheless, this is a 
stamp to get hold of if you can and to treasure. As a boy 
queerly said to me after hearing the above yarn of flying 
failure : " Which of course makes the stamps more historic than 
ever l ” The Tokyo to Osaka aerial mail service has since been in 
every w r ay successful. 

When I was writing the notes about the very 
modern Azerbaidjan issue, the idea .occurred to me 
that I ought certainly to here say something to 
you about some of the splendid stamps of the past. 
I am quite sure that these stamps' of this new 
little Republic were the best specimens of-their kind 
that those responsible for their being could at the 
moment manage to produce. But there are now' 
so many inferior stamps to be seen on all sides that 
85 ® BI ® w'C shall do well to refresh our memories with 
reference to some philatelic masterpieces. Here is 
of Azer- a brief i nven tory of some stamps that you will do 
1°0 kopecs wcl1 to stud y- 

np The V.R. penny black. Nova Scotia, 12.J cents 

value of 1860-3, which is an unsurpassed example 
of the beauty _ of form and 


:* 





VEST* 


S 


mmamm 


of the beauty 
line that dis- 
many of the 
torian issues. 
3 d. beaver. 
3 cents 
toria, 186S. 
sue showdng 
King George 
dress, facing 
f ound land, 
seal on the 
States. the 


FUEPIBLIOIE- -FiUNtAISE | 


Cameroons : “ French 
Occupation ” 1 cent 
stamp. 


t i n g u i s h 
early Vic- 
Canada, the 
Canada, the 
Queen Vic- 
Canada, is- 
profile of 
V in naval 
left. New 
1866, 3 cents, 
ice. United 
pictorial is¬ 


mark. Which is why I am including a Slesvig stamp in our 
" Corner.” The complete set consists of fourteen stamps ; the 
others being :— 

2\ pfennig; grey. pfennig ; brown. 

5 „ yellow green. 10 ,, rose carmine. . 


sue of ten almost square stamps, of 1869. United States, the 
Columbian Exhibition issue of 1893. The many fine stamps 
to be found amongst the earlier issues of New' South Wales, 
Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, Queensland and New 
Zealand. 
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Derelict. 


By A. B. SHERLOCK. 


O UT beyond the hazy coastlines, out beyond the harbour 
gates, 

Where the typhoon, lone and lurking like a robber, 
grimly waits. 

At the mercy of the currents, of the shifting winds and tides, 
With the screaming gulls about her, there she drifts and there 
she rides. 

Derelict 1 

On her warped and blackened timbers lie the rotting coils of rope. 
And her body lists to starboard with her gaping decks aslope : 
Oh, she rolls and groans and shudders, to the crashing of her 
gear. 

As the seas storm her defences and the rusted chains swing 
clear— / 

Derelict 1 

Night and day pass all unheeded : drifting on through clear 
and fog, 


Through the lonely days that never figure in her blotted log. 
Passively she's carried onward, fine or tempest, dark or light, 
'Neath the blazing skies by daytime and the silent stars by 
night 1 

Derelict! 

Sometimes on the far horizon trails a tiny thread of smoke, 
Token of a distant steamer where the furnaces they stoke : 
And her crew, were they still living, might have noted, faint and 
pale, 

Sunlight at the far-off skyline glinting whitely on a sail— 
Derelict I 

Though these craft have eyes to see her, yet she passes them 
unseen. 

Half a-wash and floating deeply like a surface submarine; 
Slow and blinded, drifting dumbly there beneath a mocking sky, 
Waiting only for the tempest that will bring the hour to die— 
Derelict 1 
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Forest Fires. 

A Terror of the 
Canadian Bush. 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 



A LMOST every July or early August one reads in 
the papers of the enormous havoc wrought in 
North America by forest fire, but on this side 
of the Atlantic we attach very little importance 
to such news. On the other side men know, however— 
perhaps through personal experience, perhaps by the 
loss of some relative or friend—what forest fire really 
means, and the news of any such disaster has a very 
real significance. 

Forest fires occur, of course, in many parts of the 
world, but. probably, they are known at their worst in 
Canada, where the denseness of the timber and the fierce 
heat of the summer sun add much to the perils of life 
in a bush country. Let us take, for example, Northern 
Ontario, which, during the last ten years or so, has become 
famous on account of its mineral wealth. Here we have 
a wonderful region of lakes and rivers, while between 
the many water-courses lie vast timbered slopes, where 
the trees are so closely packed that in most parts it is 
practically impossible to force a way through them. We 
must not picture the forests as in any way resembling 
those in this country. Out there the timber is smaller, 
and while the trees are closely packed together, a thick 
interlacement of branches juts out from their trunks down 
to the very ground. Then, the ground itself is piled high 
with tier upon tier of fallen timber. In every conceivable 
direction the dead trunks lie forming a vast criss-cross 
fencework among the undergrowth—the logs lying twelve 
feet deep in many places, while the brushwood is so dense 
that one cannot generally see more than a few yards. 

The creatures that live in these 
shadowy places are all of them very 
short-sighted, depending upon their 
ears and their nostrils. The black 
bear and the wolverine, for instance, 
cannot recognise a human being from 
fifty yards distant, but their sense 
of smell is marvellously keen. A 
friend of the writer's w'as standing 
on a dead log in the dense bush, 
when suddenly he was hoisted into 
the air by some great weight being 
applied at the opposite end of the 
log. Next moment, he saw r that it 
was a bear which had upset his 
balance, for, not being able to see 
him on account of the dense bush, it 
had, quite unwdttingly, jumped on 
the same log. 

All this, then, gives some idea as 
to the nature of the forests which 
Dame Nature periodically scourges 
with fire, and it is not difficult to 
imagine how the fires are likely to 
begin. As a rule, they start in the 
ground, which is of peaty formation, composed of fibrous 
roots and a deep accumulation of “ pine " needles. Very 
seldom does fire actually start in the branches, and, in 
these days, man is usually the cause of it. . 

A woodsman carelessly knocks out his pipe, and a glowing 
spark falls to the ground. In a minute or so a black circle, 
no larger than a pea, is to be observed where the spark 
fell, while from it rises an almost invisible wreath of smoke. 
That small black ring may, in time, cause the destruction 


of thousands of miles of forest and of whole settlements, 
spreading a broad belt of death through the heart of the 
wilderness, for in ten minutes the black ring is the size 
of; a saucer—in half an hour the size of a dinner plate. 

But dowm here, in the shadows, there is little air to 
feed the fire. Slowly it creeps outwards, with silent 
treachery, destroying the roots of the timber, perhaps 
spreading underground far below the surface, to appear 
miraculously at a fresh point many yards distant. In* 
a few days burning patches extend all up and down, along 
the forest edge, and, at length, it creeps to the lake margin, 
or to some other open spot wdiich the breeze can reach. 
Here a twig catches fire and, in an instant, the underbush 
is ablaze. Then, with a roar, the forest fire begins, and 
unless the rangers arrive quickly, terrible havoc wall be 
wrought. 

Again, a flash of lightning may start the fire burning, 
or it may even be started by two tinder-dry branches 
rubbing together in the breeze ; and, during the fire season, 
the rangers arc constantly urging white men and Indians- 
to be careful where they light their fires and where they 
empty their pipes. 

But, whatever the cause, the effect is the same, and when 
once the fires get properly moving, no power on earth 
can stop them. Men and beasts must flee for their lives- 
for the water places, and if they reach them in safety, 
and the air lasts out, they can thank their stars ! 

The w r idth of the firebelt depends upon circumstances, 
and on how far it has travelled. Sometimes it is only a few 
miles in width, and the more nimble creatures can struggle 
out of it. But very often fire meets 
fire, and a vast horse-shoe of flame, 
a hundred miles or more in width, 
sweeps the country—leaping lakes 
and rivers in, its stride, and travel¬ 
ling at the speed of a galloping horse. 

There may be very little breeze- 
when the flames begin, but any 
such outbreak soon creates a hurri 
cane of its own,'and tho woodsman, 
compelled, perhaps, to take to his 
canoe with his wife and family 
abroad, may be capsized by the 
hurricane even as he flees from the 
flames. After every great fire the 
death-roll of the drowmed is almost 
as long as that of the burnt and 
suffocated, and the writer remembers 
that for three weeks after one great 
fire, which wdped out a whole city, 
every motor-boat on the lake towed 
a grappling-iron astern, and almost 
daily some sad reminder of the 
great tragedy was tow r ed to the 
landing-stages. Yet, even though 
the horror of the fire w r as still in the minds of all, even 
though men knew it w f ould return next year or the year 
after, that city was rebuilt in less than a month, and 
with devil-may-care laughter among the builders, “ business 
as usual " was the motto of the day. 

To attempt to describe a forest fire is impossible ; one 
can merely state facts. As the fire bears down upon them, 
man and beast lose all fear for one another. I have seen 
a bear run out of the burning bush and huddle dowm at 



44 Water is the only possible place of 
survival.” 
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■the lake margin amidst dogs and men. That same season, 
two forest rangers were compelled to make use of the 
mud-wallow of a black bear, sharing it, side by side, with 
its rightful owner. The bear huddled between them and 
when the worst was past, it calmly extracted itself and 
walked away with quiet good-fellowship. This was in 
Algonquin. A Porcupine prospector passed through the 
tire with a wood-hare nestling under his jacket. It climbed 
there of its own free will, and the woodsman saw to it that 
the terrified creature came out alive. 

Water is the only possible place of survival in the case 
of forest fire. One stands, shoulder deep, facing the 
flames, one’s saturated jacket, or a scrap of blanket, between 
one’s hands. When the flames lick the surface one raises 
the shield, holds one’s breath, and waits. There is always 
an air space of a few inches just above the surface of the 
water, and if one can endure the heat, there is every chance 
of coming out alive. 

One thing that is fatal is to take to a shaft. In the 
mining camps, w'hich suffer worst by fire, there are shafts 
everywhere, and only too often the inexperienced and the 
panic-stricken attempt to find refuge in them. But as 
the fire passes overhead, it draws the oxygen from the 


underground workings, and the fate of those below is as 
certain as daybreak. One of the saddest scenes the 
w'riter can recall was that at a shaft-head, in which several 
miners, together with their wives and children, had vainly 
sought refuge. There were thirty-two of them in that 
shaft, and one can imagine what met the gaze of the first 
members of the rescue party to go down ! Held in the 
heart of a rough bush country, with only a dozen ragged, 
fire-scourged woodsmen standing round, their burial was 
one of the solemnest and most reverent ceremonies one 
could witness. 

So much for the terror of the forest fire, which we who 
dwell in a cleared country cannot realise. The Ontario 
forest fires of 1910 dimmed the sunrise in cities of the 
Southern States, two thousand miles distant, for many days 
after. This fire leapt lakes three miles in width, and 
’accounted for more good men than was ever realised. 
Curiously enough, most of the Indians cleared out of the 
fi rebelt some days before it came, while vast quantities 
of game were observed to migrate northward and south¬ 
ward the previous week. But, as usual, the white 
adventurer ignored nature’s warnings, and paid the 
penalty in full. 


Fortune’s Favourite. 

By ALFRED LINDSAY. 


I AM a monitor, famous and fortunate, 

Never h^d man less occasion to grouse ! 

Favoured with friends who are rarely importunate. 
In the Eleven, and Head of my House. 

Yet have the Fates, with a touch of malignity, 

Duly allotted me, lest I should brag. 

One crumpled' rose-leaf to ruffle my dignity— 

Jones is my fag. 

As for his services, they are a mockery ! 

Order’s a virtue he can’t understand. 

Nobody knows what he’s cost me in crockery; 

All my apparel bears marks of his hand. 

Juniors, I fancy my collars must fit you all, 

Such is the number I manage to lose ! 

Nor is my hat-brush improved by habitual 
Use upon shoes. 

Never have tea-leaves been moistened more tepidly. 
Never a kettle more rapidly spoiled, 

Never did toast meet the bars more intrepidly, 

Never were eggs more implacably boiled. 


Breakfast’s a meal I make little attack upon ; 

StiA, if you’re hungry (and sometimes I am). 

How w'ould you like to be forced to fall back upon 
Sardines and jam ? 

Have I corrected him ? Each time I did it, he 
Suffered his fate with an affable grin. 

Lines he can scrawl with abnormal rapidity, 

Even in Greek, with the accents put in. 

As for my cane, though I flourish it rafter-wards. 

Vain is the threat in this singular case 1 
How can you lick an offender who afterwards 
Laughs in your face ? 

Jones is the limit—and daily enlarging it 1 
Listen, I pray, to his fairy-like step ! 

Bang goes my door, as though forwards were charging it_ 

“ Will I just give him a hand with his prep. ? ” 

Reader, farewell, I distrust my ability 
Long to resist those mellifluous tones ! 

Leave me reduced to a proper humility. 

Fagging for Jones. 
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The striking picture by Mr. Stanley L. Wood on pag<j 587 of 
this number of the “ B.O.P.” depicts the characteristic methods 
of the Matabele when they go lion-hunting. 
HOW THE As soon as t^ e i r quarry has been located, the 

MATABELE hunters encircle him. Then, by driving 

HUNT THE LION, through the bush and shouting, they force 
the lion into the open, where he finds him¬ 
self surrounded by assegai-armed warriors. Thus driven to bay, 
the lion generally makes a charge; but the hunter so attacked 
falls backward, holding his bullock-hide shield in front of his 
body, while the others hurl their assegais at the lion. The 
" king of beasts ” never escapes from the ring of spears, and the 
Mitabele hunters celebrate the victory with a special hunting- 
dance. 

* * * 

In each month’s number of this volume one of the signs 
of the Zodiac has been hymorously illustrated. This set of 
drawings has attracted considerable atten- 
THE SIGNS tion f rom readers, and in response to many 

OF THE requests I am giving here an account of the 

ZODIAC. origin of the signs, with their significance. 

The author of “ The Stars of the Month,” 
in a previous volume 
of the “ B.O.P.,” writes 
as follows on the 
subject:— 

“ The Zodiac is the 
ring of star groups 
through which the sun 
passes during the year. 

When the name was 
made these were all 
creatures, and there 
were eleven of them ; 
but the Scorpion took 
up too much room, so 
the astronomers cut 
off his claws and made 
them a separate con¬ 
stellation. Afterwards 
came another change 
by which the Claws 
were cleared out, the 
balance substitute^ for 
them, and the claw- 
I ess Scorpion fitted 
%vith a smaller pair— 


and thus we got the present Zodiac with eleven animals and 
a weighing machine. 

” We know their order by * The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly 
Twins,' See., but let us have a version of our own that may help 
us a little more— 

The Ram with which the ring begins. 

And then the Bull and the brilliant Twins, 

The Crab so grim and dull and big, 

The Lion whose tail became a wig. 

The Virgin of the corn in shocks, 

The Balance of the equinox, 

The Scorpion who Orion mocks, 

The Archer in the Milky Way, 

The Goat with whom the mermen play : 

The Water god with the tilted pail, 

And the Fishes tied from tail to tail 
Complete the strange array. 

“If you extend the axis of the earth through the North Pole 
the line will pass through the North Pole of the heavens. Half¬ 
way between that pole and the southern one lies the equator 
answering to the equator of the earth, and at an angle to it 

corresponding to the 
inclination of the 
earth’s axis is the 
ecliptic, which is the 
path along which the 
sun seems to move at 
the rate of a lap a 
year. To include the 
only planets then 
known — those from 
Mercury to Saturn— 
the path was widened 
to the extent of about 
eight degrees on each 
side, and this ring 
was divided into twelve 
equal spaces of thirty 
degrees with a con¬ 
stellation assigned to 
each and giving its 
name to the division. 

“ The first division, 
Aries—that is, the Ram 
—began where the 
ecliptic crossed the 



THE “B.O.P.'* IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The above photograph, which reaches us from Mr. C. W. Hattersley, shows a group of boys at 
a Uganda mission school enjoying their •• B.O.P." Several of the boys are princes and can trace 
their ancestors to the ancient city of Atlantis vi4 Egypt. 
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equator at the spring equinox, and therefore the seventh 
division—Libra, the Balance—began where the ecliptic crossed 
the equator back again at the autumn equinox. That was the 
plan, which was excellent when it was made ; but unfortunately 
everything is on the move in the universe and nowadays the 
sun, instead of beginning the year in the Ram, begins it in 
the Fishes and will go the round of the Zodiac backwards 
until it reaches the Ram again in something over 25,000 
years. Astronomers have, however, agreed that wherever the 
sun may be at the March equinox that is the first point of Aries, 
and consequently that point will go with the sun all through 
the collection—and the Zodiac has become useless except as a 
group of constellations. 

“The Ram was originally the one star Hamal (now alpha Arietis) 
and round this the constellation was formed, not by joining 
up the stars by lines as is generally supposed, but by simply 
drawing a figure that might or might not include these stars and 
might vary according to the artist’s wliim—thus the 
chief star of Aries was placed by Hipparchus in the 
front foot, and is now in the ram's head, halfway 
between the sqrarc of Pegasus and the Pleiades of 
which some people see twelve, others seven, and 
others six, owing to their eyesight not being good 
enough, " the lost Pleiad " and about a hundred 
others being rendered visible by a telescope. 

“ Five thousand years ago the Bull was the first 
sign of the Zodiac ; its chief star is Aldebaran ; 
above it is Perseus and then Auriga with the 
bright star Capella. The Tw r ins are now Castor 
and Pollux ; they used to be the two kids of Capella, 
and, among the Arabs, the two peacocks. The 
Crab has no bright stars and is mainly known by 
the gap in which it moves backwards. The Lion 
has a hundred stars visible without a telescope ; 
a line from the Pole through the pointers passes 
near Regulus in the lion's heart; Denebola is in 
the lion's tail, which used to extend with its tuft 
to the small cluster that was cut off from it to 
form Berenice's Wig. 

“Under the Wig stands Virgo, the harvest sign, 
the Gleaner, which for a time was Ceres and still 
holds the ear of com in which is the bright star 
Spica that forms an equilateral triangle with 
Denebola and Arcturus. The Balance is just above the Centaur 
and the Wolf ; the/Scorpion was taken up into the sky to bite 
the foot of Orion and has the red star Antares in his heart ; the 
Sea Goat—half goat half fish—is bounded on the north by the 
Eagle and on the north-w r est and west by the inconspicuous 
Aquarius, most of which was formerly the Urn, the figure of the 
man being drawn to fit in round the water-pot from which the 
stream flows. This constellation lies south of Pegasus, under 
whose wing is one of the Fishes, the other being under the right 
ami of Andromeda, tftc fishes swimming in opposite directions 
with a ribbon joining their tails. 

“The Zodiac seems to have originated in the valley of the 
Euphrates ; the symbols came to us through the Arabs. Among 
these the horns of the Ram curve outwards and downwards ; 
those of the Bull curve inwards and upwards. The Twins have 
two equal parallel vertical lines ; the Crab has the two round 
eyes side by side with the bar above and below. The Lion has 
the vertical loop not unlike the capital omega ; the Balance 
has its beam with the scale-pans in a fine beneath ; the Archer 
has the arrow ; the Water-bearer has the parallel ripples repre¬ 
sentative of water ; and the Fishes have the two upright curves 
with a connecting bar. This leaves us with the two like M, the 
Virgin and the Scorpion—in which the Virgin has a loop at the 
shoulder—and that of the Sea Goat with what looks like VS 
and is said by some to represent the Yoke which that part of 
the Zodiac used to bear." 


On the preceding page is shown a photograph of some boys 
at a Mission School in Uganda, Central Africa, reading a copy 


THE “BOP." 
IN THE WILDS 
OF AFRICA. 





M A COMIC ANIMAL 
FOOTBALLER." 

Prize-winning drawing by 
G. E. Tagkord in recent 
“Football” Competition. 


of the " B.O.P." Mr. C. \V. Hattersley, who supplies me with 
the picture, sends some very interesting notes about these 
young Africans. One is accustomed, he 
tells me, to look upon all natives of the 
Dark Continent as savages, black men and 
women, whose idea of clothing is limited 
. to a brass bangle or two, and wlm 
wearing a perpetual smile, have no pleasure beyond war and 
sacrificial orgies in which a human sacrifice is the principal 
feature. As with many of our treasured traditions, such ideas 
are erroneous. There are thousands of ignorant, benighted, 
and scantily-clothed negroes ; there are, at the same time- 
thousands of well-clad, intelligent, and educated black people 
living in peace and prosperity in their country. Our illus¬ 
tration shows what has been effected by the carrying of the 
Christian religion into the various parts of the continent. 
It has made a wonderful change in the erstwhile savages. 

The boys depicted in the photograph are all 
pupils in a big school rejoicing in the name 0: 
" The Mengo High School," and they are all 
important personages. Five of them are princes 
and already exercise a vast influence for good in 
their respective districts. They are very interested 
in the same books and periodicals as please 
thousands of " B.O.P." readers, and they are 
quite as intelligent as the majority of British 
boys. The Mengo School students have shown 
themselves good at all class-work. They leam 
foreign languages easily, and have remarkable 
memories. In sports they are no whit behind, 
They are good gymnasts, while at Soccer they 
can give an excellent game to any British eleven 
composed of full-grown men. These young Africa:: 
footballers kick the ball with their bare feet, and 
kick it hard, too. As they can stand the strain 
of play in the Tropics better than can the whit 
man, they are enabled to hold out longer ami 
are not so soon winded. 

A specially interesting fact about these Ugand. 
boys is that they are not all black, as is generally 
supposed. Many of the Mengo School pupils are 
of a chocolate colour, while others are very 
light coloured indeed. The truth is that they are 
not negroes at all. Their forefathers are said to have come 
from Egypt, having been emigrants from the same people ?.s 
lived under the Pharaohs; they conquered many of t te¬ 
tri bes existing in the interior and carried off their womenfolk 
as wives. The resultant race is what we now know as the 
Baganda, or people of Uganda. If you read about this people 
you will find that they still retain many of their old character¬ 
istics and traditions. One race living in Uganda, known ns 
the Wahuma, has a remarkable custom which obtains when 
a new king comes to the throne. He has to sleep for twl 
nights east of the Nile, and then march back by the path u**d 
by the invaders centuries ago. On reaching the river he 
crosses it in a boat and makes his landing on the exact spot 
where, according to tradition, the original conqueror firs: 
set his foot upon the frontieL 


A special illustrated article on " The Boy Scout in other 
Lands," by G. A. Wade, will be a prominent feature of nex: 

month’s number of the " B.O.P." Tm 
same issue will include the following 
" The Great Spy Capture,’* a humoreu> 
school story by John LI. Roberts (Part I 
" Medicine Cave," a complete story 0; 
adventure in Nigeria, by David Douglas ; ** How to Make 1 
Model Steam Launch " ; and the second part of Mr. G. L. Jesso? 5 
article on " From School to County Cricket." Further instal¬ 
ments of "Aztec Gold” and "The Sheik’s White Slave ” vs£\ 
be given, together with all the usual features. 

A. L. K 
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i. 

VERY fine suit of armour. Sir Arthur. A family 
heirloom, I presume ? ” 

” Rather ! There isn't its match in England, 
so grannie tells us. I don’t take much stock 
in armour myself, but they say it was worn by Sir Guy 
Dupres, a fearful ruffian by all accounts, who is an ancestor 
of mine on my mother’s side.” 

” An ancestor on the small side, too, dad, I should 
imagine. be a tight fit for you. ” Jack Winfield 

regarded the suit of armour curiously and swelled out his 
chest in the splendid hope of some day being much the same 
size as his father, if not a trifle bigger. 

” That is one of the stock proofs that the race is not 
degenerate,” said Sir Arthur Winfield, looking in return 
upon his well-grown son and heir. ” The suits of armour 
of the days of Ivanhoe are too small for the present gener¬ 
ation. But I daresay you could still get into it easily 
enough, Jack.” 

“ What a corking idea, pater,” said Jack. 

” Guess you’ll find it pretty stiff in the joints, my boy, 
but it is beautifully made, and has always been kept bright. 
Grannie sees to that, Mr. Waring. She seems to have a 
soft place in her heart for old Sir Guy the Ruffian.” 

The two men, big Sir Arthur and small Mr. Waring, 
assisted by Jack, lifted down the armour from its oaken 
table and Jack set his back to it. 

” Just my height I ” he said. ” Fancy that now ! And 
yet I reckon he thought a mighty lot of himself, and was 
a big gun at tournaments and jousts. Why, we should 
hesitate nowadays to make a centre-forward of him ! ” 

” The mind's the standard of the man,” quoted Mr. 
Waring, looking very wise and owlish through his spectacles. 
He was a little man himself, so this was a form of self- 
congratulation. Jack had wondered several times, since 
his father’s return from America two days ago, where he 
picked up this Mr. Waring, and, having picked him up, 
why he had not since dropped him. He did not know that 
Mr. Waring had made himself very agreeable on the home¬ 
ward voyage, and on several occasions had been of great 
service to Sir Arthur, so that when he expressed the 
utmost interest in the baronet’s historic home, that kindly 
English gentleman could hardly do other than ask him to 
join the little house party at Winfield Manor assembled for 
the pheasants. 

But Jack was at present taking very little notice of 
Mr. Waring. He was buckling on his armour and finding 
where all the hooks and eyes, the buttons and button-holes 
were, and what fitted which—and what didn’t! Mr. 
Waring was turning over the greaves, his little eyes seeming 
to take in every detail of workmanship, and Sir Arthur 
was casually trying on the helm to see if heads had increased 
in bulk with bodies. 

At this point a charming but tremulous voice from the 
stairs made them all turn round to see the old white- 
haired, stately dowager, leaning upon her ebony stick, 
and shaking her beautiful old head at the three experi¬ 
mentalists. 


“ Demon Dupres’ ” 
Armour. 


An Exciting Night at Winfield Manor. 

By A. B. COOPER, 

Author of “ Corky and I,** “ Nod Hamilton'* Probation." etc. 


” The less you meddle with Demon Dupres' belongings 
the better 'twill be for all of you maybe,” she said. 

” Why, what's the matter with them, grannie ? Did 
he die of smallpox, or something catching ? ” queried 
Jack, who, having succeeded in transforming himself 
into quite a presentable young knight of the fourteenth 
century, sprinted heavily upstairs, with the rattle and 
jangle of a travelling tinker, to where grannie was standing, 
and, offering her his knightly arm, supported the dear 
old lady to the hall. 

She smiled and thanked him, but the frown of dis¬ 
approval came back to her brows. 

“ Take it off, my boy,” she said. ” Don’t you know 
the old rhyme : 

Nonne sail weare mee, 

Nonne sail share mee, 

Cynce Dupres noe more mae beare mee. 

Here it is on the back of the cuirass.” 

Jack nearly dislocated his neck in trying to get a sight 
of his own back while Sir Arthur and Mr. Waring were 
spelling out the distich with their fingers, running round 
the old letters and archaic spelling. 

“I'd forgotten about that, mother,” said the baronet. 
” I remember hearing about it long ago, all the same. 
Let me see, I forget what sort of a tragedy disobedience 
portends ? ” 

Jack saw Mr. Waring’s large ears almost prick up like 
a dog's to hear the old lady's answer. 

” Oh, all sorts of unpleasant and spooky things. Strangely 
enough, too, the chief of them clings about Michaelmas. 
The legend runs that if anyone should dare to put on the 
armour at that season, and especially in the early hours 
of Michaelmas Day—a thing no one is the least likely to do— 
Demon Dupres would appear and spirit away both armour 
and daring wearer. So, Jack, you’d better look out, for 
I fear you have already come under the ban of the rhyming 
curse.” 

” Well, we wouldn’t mind them carrying Jack off—would 
we, grannie?—except that his mother might object for senti¬ 
mental reasons,” said the baronet; ” but suits of armour 
they tell me are valuable to-day. Collectors have taken 
a violent fancy to them and are ready to pay red gold or 
good paper for them in large piles. I think grannie will 
endorse that, Mr. Waring.” 

” Really ? ” said the little man. V I wouldn't have 
believed that such was the case.” 

” Bless me ! ” said the old dowager, looking down on 
the little man, ” many a burglar might go farther and fare 
a great deal worse. He would probably never dream of 
burgling a suit of armour, yet an American gentleman 
who was one of a party looking over the house a year 
or so ago, actually offered to write me a cheque for twenty- 
five thousand dollars then and there ! ” 

” You don’t say so 1 ” said Mr. Waring. 

" Of course, we should never dream of parting with an 
old heirloom even for a tempting sum. But the offer was 
made in good faith. As far as I’m concerned fifty thousand 
wouldn't tempt me. Would it tempt you, Arthur ? ” 

” I sincerely hope nobody will be fool enough to try 
me,” said the baronet. ” I might succumb I ” • 


39 
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II. 

ACK went to bed that night thinking furiously. The 
germ of a great “ rag" was in his brain, and 
as he lay in the darkness it sprouted and grew 
lustily, waxing strong and vigorous. 

It was Michaelmas Eve the following night. That was 
a great and incontrovertible fact. And the pros and 
cons presented themselves to Jack somewhat in this form : 

“ Wonder, now, if the old bean would come for his 
property ? Well, if so, I guess this child would disappear 
from the planet; but if he didn’t, and it's a haystack to 
a hayseed he wouldn't, I should knock the stuffing out 
of a silly bit of doggerel whose spelling would disgrace 
a first-form kid, get the laugh on grannie, make dad's eyes 
goggle, give the mater fits, and get, inter alia, a posh yarn 
for Chilton when I go back.” 

If a newspaper reporter could have read Jack’s thoughts 
he would have written in his best stenography : ” The 
auguries distinctly point to this psychical experiment 
taking place at the appointed hour and place,” and he 
would have been perfectly justified in this deduction. 

But there were certainly no reporters present or pros¬ 
pective at 12.15 a.m. when Jack stole down in his pyjamas. 
His main trouble was the beastly cold. He had refrained 
from dressing, partly because of what he called the ” deadly 
fag,” and partly because the armour was a tightish fit. 
There was a waning moon which lighted up the big staircase 
window with a weird and ghostly radiance, that gave Jack 
rather a creepy feeling down the spine to begin with, and 
he felt his Chilton pluck and indifference to spooks wilting 
a little as he stole across to the dark corner where Sir 
Guy's “Sunday suit” of armour stood. 

He was delighted to find that the logs in the great fire¬ 
place were by no means cold and dead, and he stood 
and warmed himself, and surveyed the shadowy outline 
of the armour in which he meant to encase his limbs and 
keep watch and ward to see if old Sir Guy would keep 
his word. At least that 
was the official version 
of the reasons which 
prompted him to this 
chilly adventure. The 
unofficial were a spirit 
of bravado and the sup¬ 
plying of material for 
a ” corking yam ” at 
school. 

On the previous day 
he had made a fairly 
close study of the modus 
operandi of girding on 
his armour, and felt he 
could do it all right with¬ 
out the assistance of any 
esquire, and presently, 
by dint of tying up 
certain ” seams ” with 
string, where a ” but¬ 
ton ” seemed to be miss¬ 
ing, or where something 
fitted too soon, he got 
into his iron suit with 
moderate security and 
a minimum amount of 
discomfort. Then, with 
considerable difficulty, 
he climbed on to the oak 
chest where the armour 
always stood, a chest 
capable of sustaining a 
good weight. 

He opened and closed 
his visor to see how it 
worked, put himself in¬ 
to a sparring attitude, 
and thought what a 


knock-out blow he could deliver to the point of an 
opponent’s jaw, tried one of the two-handed sw r ords which 
hung on the wall at his rear, put a lance in rest against 
an imaginary foeman, and generally disported himself 
in some sort as a knight-at-arms in the days of the First 
Edward. 

“ What a rag ! ” muttered Jack, behind his visor, 
which he had pulled down to see how things looked through 
the eye-slits. “ I wish old Demon Dupres would try the 
abduction stunt. These may not be very flexible footer 
shorts, but I could do a bit of lusty kicking all the same, 
and my pointed brogues would be very effective for hacking 
the old sport's shins ! ” 

” Ha ! Ha ! ” he chuckled, a moment later. “ I’d 
overlooked the fact that, as the Demon is demobbed from 
his earthly billet, the mailed fist and iron heel may not 
appeal to his feelings ! ” 

“ Jehosophat! What was that ? ” 

Something stirred somewhere, but whether the peculiar 
sound came from behind or before or above or beneath. 
Jack could not make out. Otherwise the house was as 
still as a tomb. The only sound, when he listened now, 
seemed to be his own heart beating in its iron case. 

“ That put the wind up me a trifle,” said Jack to himself. 
Then he listened again. The night seemed full of the 
ghosts of sounds. That long, rising note was a motor 
on the high road. It suddenly ceased. Then there was a 
creak as if a window had been shut down. 

Heavens ! That was the sound of footsteps on 
gravel. Someone was on the terrace. There was a long 
high mullioned window that ran down the side of the great 
doorway. Jack’s eyes were riveted upon it as though he 
hoped to see something through it. Quite suddenly he 
saw a face thrust close to the dull glass. He could have 
cried out for fear, and he was just on the point of clambering 
half blindly from the oak chest, without any plan in his 
mind except getting as far as possible from that spectre 
face, when a distinct but muffled step on the polished oak 
stairs drew his frightened eyes in that 
direction. 

What he saw knocked any thought 
of flight completely out of his mind. 
He stood frozen to the table by fear, 
hardly daring to breathe. What was 
coming downstairs ? What indeed 1 
He could only see the legs as yet. 
They seemed to shine with a weird 
luminance against the staircase 
window which, in the 
moon, glowed with rich 
dark hues. They came 
down slowly and every 
step revealed more and 
more of the being who 
belonged to them. Even 
when the full figure was 
revealed the gloom was 
so deep that Jack could 
make nothing of the 
features. Whether he 
was man or “ Demon,” 
Jack did not know, 
and was almost too 
frightened to consider. 
The main fact seemed 
to be that he was 
coming straight for the 
armour, or so it ap¬ 
peared. Jack, with a 
boy’s straightforward 
way of thinking, made 
up his mind to one thing 
and one thing only 
Whoever it was should 
get the kick of the 
season ! He would die 
game, at least. 
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And then the figure walked into the fireglow, and Jack 
nearly fell off the table with surprise. It was Mr. Waring ! 
What in the name of wonder was he doing about the place 
at this hour ? And who was the other “ bounder " out¬ 
side who stuck his ugly face against the window ? 

Jack was beginning to ask questions, and that was a 
good sign. He was the sort of boy who generally took 
pains to get an answer. Besides, he was tremendously 
interested. Who would not be ? Time, 12.45. Place, 
the hall of Winfield Manor. Circumstances, a new 
acquaintance on the floor, Jack on the chest, and someone 
else unknown on the other side of the 
front door—yes, who would not be ! 

Mr. Waring sidled by the wall to the 
door and, removing the heavy chain 
and drawing the big 
bolt, opened it a foot, 
and through the narrow 
space so provided first 
one and then another 
man squeezed as though 


bundle the thing into the car. Where did you leave 
it ? " 

“ Only a hundred yards away/* said the man called 
Fustner. “ You needn’t come farther. Waring. Toddle 
back to by-bye. You’ll need all your wits about you 
to-morrow to show your usual bland interest in things, 
and to tell grannie’s story to the other guests, of Demon 
Dupres and his penchant for pinching his own property I 
Heave-ho, Jerry! Jingo! It’s the heaviest piece I’ve 
ever struck, Waring. If the Demon had been in it, it 
could not have weighed more I " 



“ In the next moment, visor down, Jack had laid hold of both men 
by the nape of the neck with a mailed fist.” {See page 604.) 


ACK was lying full length on the 
floor of a touring car, Jerry was 
driving, and Fustner was sitting 
by his side. This was a " rag," 
and no mistake ! It was much more than Jack had 
bargained for, and as yet he had seen no solution of 
his main difficulties. Clad in armour he would have 
been an easy prey for Waring and Co., and they would 
have taken care at least that their own skins should 
be safe, and that might have meant much to Jhck I 
Besides, the detective instinct had been aroused in 


they were going through the turnstile at a league football 
match ! 

Mr. Waring took them by the sleeve and drew them 
across to the corner where the armour stood. " This is 
the piece," he said. " Pack it like the tinplated goods 
you are exporting, and my agents will look after things 
on the other side. We can't bother with anything else 
this time, but I know the place inside out now, and 
we can pick and choose our time. But this'll more than 
pay us." 

" That was a funny yam you told me in your letter. 
Waring," said one of the new-comers. " I guess it 
would put anybody off keeping cavey to-night of all 
nights." 

“ Just what I thought, Fustner. Ensures us a clean 
run and no bother. Now, Jerry, lend a hand and we’ll 


him. He felt he would like to lay these fellows by 
the heels, and especially that sneak Waring, who had 
the wolfish habit, evidently, of biting the hand which fed 
him ! 

So he had determined to wait upon events and had 
refrained from kicking out and not only losing his men, 
but, perchance, if they were desperate enough, his life, and 
here he was, speeding Londonwards, encased in ancient 
armour. 

Meanwhile, at the Manor things had taken a new and 
unexpected turn. Whether Mr. Waring made more noise 
than he knew in returning to his pillow, or whether that 
motor disturbed his slumbers, is not certain, but Sir Arthur 
felt so strongly impelled to go downstairs and reconnoitre 
that ere the armour had been missing half an hour not 
only was its absence known to the master of the house, but 
everybody, including grannie, wrapped in woollies and 
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warm's, and muffled in dressing-gowns and rugs, was 
* discussing in the hall the remarkable occurrence. 

“ Where’s Jack ? ” said grannie, looking at the group 
standing excitedly round the resuscitated fire. 

*‘*Well, I should have thought Jack would be first at a 
show of this kind, " said the baronet, looking round the 
queer-looking gathering, as he returned from the ’phone, 
where he had been talking to the police station at Henderby. 
“ They’re sending a couple of men down.. But I'm shot 
if I can imagine what they’ll find. The blessed suit seems 
to have been spirited away exactly as grannie prognosti¬ 
cated. Eh, Waring ? ” 

Mr. Waring jumped. " You gave me quite a start, Sir 
Arthur. It seems more a case for the Psychical Research 
Society than for Scotland Yard." 

" Mr. Jack is not in his bedroom, sir.’’ 

It was Jenkins the footman who spoke, and the effect 
of his words on the company was electrical. They had 
all heard at dinner that very night the story of the trying 
on of the armour, and there had been jocular remarks made 
about the possibility of Jack being missing on Michaelmas 
morning. And Jack was missing! 

" Ah, then and there was hurrying to and fro,’’ as the 
poet says. The loss of even a five-thousand-pound suit of 
fourteenth-century armour is one thing ; the loss of a live 
boy is quite another. Everybody was questioned, but 
not a hair of Jack had been seen by anybody since his 
retirement to bed about 10.30, and the most amazing 
circumstance of the whole story was that his clothes were 
in his room, the clothes he had worn at dinner, and, as 
far as could be ascertained, no other suit—except always 
the suit of armour—was missing. Could it be possible 
that Jack and the armour had disappeared together ? 
And, if so, by what agency human or superhuman ? 

“ Let us all go out and search the grounds,*’ suggested 
Mr. Waring. This quite unexpected absence of the son of 
the house had profoundly disturbed him. It was something 
completely outside his calculations, and he dreaded the form 


its denouement might take. How heavy the armour was! 
Could it be possible ? He already had his hat and coat on. 
He was making for the great door. There was the blast of 
a motor horn apparently just outside on the terrace. 

" That’s the police 1 ** cried Sir Arthur, hastening past 
Mr. Waring and flinging open the door himself. From the 
outer darkness stepped the armour of Sir Guy Dupres, the 
Demon Knight of the Middle Ages. Mr. Waring gave a 
yell as of fear, and made a bolt for the door. A mailed 
fist caught him by the tail of the coat and flung him on his 
back in the middle of the hall. 

“ There are two more trussed up in the car," said Jack, 
as he tugged at his helmet. " Here, dad, come and lend a 
hand, the beastly thing has stuck.*’ 

We left Jack sprawling in the bottom of the car, posing 
as a piece of valuable luggage, but he was thinking hard, 
and presently his thoughts began to take form and plan. 
He worked himself into a sitting posture, discovered a 
bundle of parcel-straps under one of the seats, and then he 
worked himself into a kneeling position on the seat immedi¬ 
ately behind Mr. Fustner. 

" Halt a moment, Jerry 1 ’* he said, in a distinct voice, 
and almost as soon as the words were out of his lips Jerry 
brought the car to a standstill. In the next moment, 
visor down, J ack had laid hold of both men by the nape of 
the neck 'with a mailed fist, and, as they turned round in 
extreme astonishment to see what thing had got them, 
Jack said " Gur-r-r-r-r-r! *’ and Fustner fainted with 
fright, whilst Jerry gibbered and mouthed like a man insane 
with fear. And while he was gibbering Jack had trussed Us 
arms to his sides and hauled him, rugger fashion, into the 
body of the car to finish the job. Then he did the same 
for Fustner, mounted the driver’s seat, turned the car, and 
drove her home, surely the strangest-looking chauffeur 
on record ! 

So now, when the police arrived their task was simple, 
and Lady Winfield had one guest the less to provide for. 


Which Are You? 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


F the boys I’ve met with 

—School-mates—here are two, 

Both unlike in nature— 

Which resembles you ? 

Brown will pace the windy quad 'neath the Surrey blue, 

And he'll scorn the Surrey sod, and the downlands too; 

Not for him the pinewoods dim, or the rustling lanes, 

But the proud Canadian heights swept by bitter rains. 

Little red-roofed hamlets set round the furrowed fields, 

And the fragrance, fresh and wet, which a firwood yields: 
Such things are too modest far for the heart of Brown, 
'Neath South Otway gums he’d roam, or through Melbourne 
town. 

To the beauty close at hand he’s perversely blind, 

Were he in that foreign land, then I know you’d find 
He would long for scent and song round a Surrey beech— 
Since he but desires a thing if it’s out of reach ! 

“ Give to me," he’ll say, " the lands where the earthquakes 
are. 

Give the mountain-tops that pierce lines of flaming star, 
Roaring flood, Nilotic mud, or Scirocco's blast, 

'Mid such mighty scenes as these would my lot were 
cast 1 ’* 

And since here, on Surrey loam. Fate his lot has set, 

Peevish, he belittles home, hugs that vain regret; 

Longs for scenes he cannot gain; in his discontent 
Loses all the precious things unto all men sent. - 


Such is Brown—but Leigh finds gems in his native town, 
Asks no better sight than Thames moving slowly down 
By the walls where sunlight falls, or the fogs obscure; 

Asks no other joys than those which his days procure. 

Wheresoever he may be, beauty he will find. 

In the Spring, sap flowing free; in the rain and wand. 

Grey his street, but starlight's, sweet here as o'er the downs. 
Equally content he roams moors and misty towns. 

Little drab inglorious ways rouse in him no sneer, 

Winter’s dimness. Summer’s blaze, grass, and flowers, and deer, 
London parks and singing larks, ponds where seagulls skim, 
Homely things to all men given—all are good to him. 

You have met these fellows— 

Even you must be 
In your nature, comrade. 

One with Brown or Leigh. 

With life's circumstances 
Amply satisfied. 

Or forever yearning 
After things denied. 

One who finds the daily 
And familiar scene 
Often flushed with beauty, 

Never wholly mean ; 

One who hates the prospect 
He is passing through— 

Comrade, have you met them ? 

Comrade, which is you ? 
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From Fo’c’s’le to Quarter-Deck. 

How to Go to Sea under the Red Ensign. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


THE CUNARD COMPANY; “MERCURY”; AND GRAVESEND SEA SCHOOL. 


t° the commanding position oc- 
cupied by the Cunard Steam Ship 
V'jf I, I 1 ' Company, Ltd., in the world of ship- 

(J I L ping, it is necessary that we shall 
A here sa y something as to employ- 

ment in that quarter. The following 
wJm ElrSBF communication, received in answer 

■ST KplS&t to inquiry ^ rom the Marine Superin- 

tendent of the Company, fully explains 
the present state of affairs. 

'jflUps te " Prior to the outbreak of war, 

apprentices were only engaged by 
vT the Company who were ex-' Conway * 

or * Worcester ’ cadets. Since August, 
1914, however, owing to the cadets 
IgSpp*/ from the aforementioned training 

ships joining H.M. Navy, we have been 
engaging other suitable applicants. 

“ The conditions for apprentices 
joining this Company are as follows :— 
"i. Indentures are signed for four years. (Ex-‘ Conway ’ 
and 1 Worcester ’ boys, three years.) 

"2. A premium of /20 is required. 

“3. Remuneration is given at the rate of £\o per annum 
for each of the first two years, and at 


branches. All do the Sea Training course. Average 
course, two years. 

Fees. —No boy is taken unless about £30 per annum can 
be contributed from some source. 

Subsequent Career of Boys. —Ninety-five per cent, go to 
sea. Seven per cent, enter the Mercantile Marine as Cadet 
Apprentices, the remainder the Royal Navy. All these 
remain at sea. Seventy per cent, pass Advanced Class, R.N. 

Supervision after leaving Ship. —Ship endeavours to keep 
in touch with old boys by means of the “Mercury ” maga¬ 
zine. Many re-visit the ship. 

SIGHT TESTS. » 

In view of the widespread interest that has been aroused 
by this series of articles, it will perhaps be as well to afford 
a few more details concerning the sight tests, these par¬ 
ticulars being extracted from the Board of Trade regu¬ 
lations as to the conduct of the tests. 

FORM VISION. 

Standard, of Vision Required. —Every candidate for a 
first certificate of competency will be required to possess 
normal vision. “ Normal vision ” is defined, for the 



Sea Schoo\ Gravesend. 


the rate of £20 per annum for each of 
the remaining two years, plus bonus as 
granted by the Ministry of Shipping, 

" All our vessels are at present 
carrying their full complement of 
apprentices, and it is not expected 
that any vacancies will arise for 
some considerable time." 


THE “ MBRCURY.*' 

From Departmental Paper, No. 
319, we take the following particu¬ 
lars' concerning this training ship, 
which is stationed in the Hamble, 
Southampton. 

The “ Mercury 0 is carried on 
under the scheme of Charitable 
Trust of August, 1909. and is 
managed by Trustees and an elected 1 
Committee. It comprises a large 
Shore Establishment (Naval Train¬ 
ing School) as well as the ship, and 
trains boys mainly for the Navy. 
Only those boys are taken who 
will prepare for the Advanced 
Class, R.N., or whose parents 
undertake to apprentice them to 
the Merchant Service as cadet ap¬ 


prentices. . A cla 

Character of Ship. —Full rigged, 

800 tons. Additional ship, H.M.S. 

•« President." Shore establishment: Director-in-charge 
and staff of 12 Officers and Instructors. 

Conditions of Entry— Boys of good character and physi¬ 
cally fit intended for Royal Navy or apprenticeship m the 
Mercantile Marine, between 12 and 15I years. 

Course of Training.— Trained for Advanced Class boys 
in the Royal Navy in order thus to enter the special 


A class of boys learning to swing the lead on board the training-ship. 


purpose of these Regulations, as ability to read correctly 
nine of the twelve letters in the sixth line and eight 
of the fifteen letters in the seventh line of a test sheet, 
placed in a good light at a distance of 16 feet from 

the eye. . ... 

The candidate will have the option of using either eye 

separately or both eyes together. 
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Spectacles not allowed. —During the examination for 
form vision, candidates must not be allowed to use spec¬ 
tacles or glasses of any kind, or any other artificial aid to 
vision. 

Method of Testing. —The test sheets should be hung on 
the wall, in a good light, but not in direct sunlight, at a height 
of five or six feet from the ground. The candidate should 
be placed at a distance of exactly 16 feet from the sheets, 
and exactly opposite them. 

One of the sheets should then be exposed, and the 
candidate should be asked to read the letters on each 
sheet, beginning at the top and going downwards. Any 
mistakes which he makes should be carefully noted. If 
then it is found that he has read correctly at least nine letters 
in the sixth line and eight letters in the seventh line of a 
sheet, the candidate may be considered to have normal 
vision, and should be marked “ passed." 

COLOUR VISION. 

Apparatus. —A special lantern and a mirror have been 
provided for this test. The lantern should be placed 


directly in front of the mirror, so that the front part of the 
lantern is exactly ten feet from the mirror. 

Darkness Adaptation.—It is essential that a candidate 
should be kept in a room which is either completely or partially 
darkened for at least a quarter of an hour before he is required 
to undergo this test. 

Before the examination commences the Examiner must 
satisfy himself that the room in which it is conducted is 
so darkened as to exclude all daylight. 

Method of Testing. —The lantern supplied for the exami¬ 
nation is so constructed as to allow one large or two small 
lights to be visible, and is fitted with 12 glasses of three 
colours—red, white, and green. At the commencement 
of the examination the Examiner should show to the 
candidate a series of lights through the large aperture, 
and should require him to name the colours as they appear 
to him. 

After a series of lights through the large aperture has 
been shown, the Examiner should make a complete circuit 
with the two small apertures, requiring the candidate to 
name the colours of each set of two lights from left to 
right. 

Other particulars as to these Sight Tests and as to passing 
or failure may be learned from the Regulations them¬ 
selves, to be purchased from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


GRAVESEND SEA SCHOOL. 

The Navy and Mercantile Marine demand a constant 
supply of seamen. That supply has recently been heavily 
depleted, in consequence of which fact, in the autumn of 
1918, the Shipping Controller instituted a system of inten¬ 
sive short time training as merchant seamen for youths 
between the ages of sixteen and seventeen. 

For the purpose of the scheme, the Sailors' Home at 
Gravesend was acquired, which is situated well on the 
water front. A suitable vessel has also been obtained, 
to be moored in the river Thames opposite the Home. The 
Home and the Ship will together provide accommodation 
for 200 boys, with facilities for expansion which will in due 
course enable the number to be increased to four hundred. 

At the time of writing this article we were officially 
informed in answer to our inquiry that up till then, no 
explanatory literature had been published in connection 
with the school. For an adequate description of the 
School we were referred to an article that had appeared in 
• Lloyd’s List." And, with full acknowledgment: of our 
indebtedness to that journal, we cannot do better than 

presen t to our 
readers some ex¬ 
tracts from the 
article in question. 

“ Training Ashore 
and A float. — The 
training is to be 
directed solely with 
a view to the prac¬ 
tical requirements of 
service on the deck 
and in the stokehold 
of a steamship. 
Captain O. H. Lewis, 
an experienced 
Master in the Mer¬ 
chant Service, has 
been appointed to 
take charge * of the 
Sea School, and 
efficient instructors 
have been engaged 
to work under his 
supervision. It is 
confidently expected 
that by the careful 
selection of youths 
possessing the right 
qualifications, hands 
who will be of distinct service from the first day's employ¬ 
ment on board ship, and will rapidly develop in proficiency, 
can be turned out in the short period of intensive training 
proposed. Shipowners will be invited to carry a certain 
number of trained youths on all vessels where they can be 
accommodated. 

“ The Course of Training. —This is free of charge, and 
is intended to cover a period of from six to eight weeks. 
Accepted candidates will be boarded and lodged at the 
Sea School. On entering upon a course, candidates will 
be required to give an undertaking to remain in the 
Mercantile Marine for at least two years, and to repay 
any sum advanced to them for the purpose of completing 
their sea kit. 

The first part of the training will be given in the Sea 
School on shore, and the final period will be spent on board 
the Floating School. The course of instruction will consist 
of knotting, splicing, boat handling, rowing, swimming, 
heaving the lead, knowledge of the compass, steering, 
cleaning brass and bright work, scrubbing, preparing and 
serving the mess, and other practical duties connected with 
employment on deck or in the stokehold, and life on board 
ship. 

“ Reproduction of Actual Conditions. —On the Floating 
School the training will consist of as close a reproduction 
as possible of the actual conditions of sea service. Watches 
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'will be set and kept, both night and day, time will be in¬ 
dicated on the ship's bell, navigational, signal and binnacle 
lamps will be trimmed and lighted, and lessons in steering 
on moving craft will be given. On the completion of the 
•course, the candidate will be registered with one or other 
of the Joint Supply Offices of the National Maritime Board 
for a berth on board ship in the department in which he is 
best qualified to serve. 

” The course of training at the Sea School will be recog¬ 
nised by the Board of Trade as equal to one month’s 
service at sea. The wages on signing ship’s articles will be, 
in the Dock Department, £4 per month while at sea for the 
first 11 months, and afterwards at national standard rates, 
which at present are £7 per month for the second 12 months, 
and £8 10s. per month for the third 12 months of sea service. 
Board and lodging are provided during service at monthly 
rates of pay. On the conclusion of three years’ service, 
candidates will be entitled to the national standard rate 
of pay for able seamen, which at present is ^11 10s. per 
month. The national standard rate of pay for firemen is 
at present £12 per month. It should be understood that 
it will be open to any youth who has acquired the necessary 
qualifications, on the completion of four years’ service, 
to sit for the examination for second mate. 

” The Candidates' Kit .—The candidate, if accepted for 
training, will be provided with a free railway pass to the 
Sea School. He must bring his stamped Insurance card 
{if any) and must come provided with the following outfit 
as a minimum :—One overcoat, one paif working trousers, 
one pair dungaree working trousers, one dungaree working 
jumper, two flannelette shirts, two flannel singlets, two 


pairs flannel drawers, two pairs woollen socks, one pair 
mittens, one woollen comforter, one woollen jersey, one cap, 
two towels, one brush and comb, and toothbrush. 

“ This outfit, the articles comprising which need not 
necessarily be new, will require to be supplemented by 
additional articles of a more purely sea service description, 
when about to join a vessel, such as oilskins, sea boots, &c., 
assistance in obtaining which, in approved cases, will be 
given by the School. 

" On acceptance for training, the candidate will become 
eligible for registration as a merchant seaman, and, when 
registered, will be protected from the operation of the 
Military Service Acts so long as he fulfils the conditions 
of his employment as a merchant seaman.” 

The Committee which has control of the scheme is com¬ 
posed of many gentlemen well known in the world of 
shipping, and includes Mr. C. Hipwood, C.B., Assistant 
Secretary, Marine Department, Board of Trade; the 
Rev. Father Hopkins, O.B.E., hon. trustee of the National 
Sailors' and Firemen's Union, and Mr. Cuthbert Laws, 
general manager of the Shipping Federation, Ltd. 

It is expected that, the Sea School at Gravesend will 
be the forerunner of other establishments of the same 
character devoted to intensive training. The scheme is not 
intended in any way to conflict with existing institutions 
for the training of boys for the Mercantile Marine which 
it is desired by the Shipping Controller should be developed 
to their maximum capacity. 

Further particulars and application forms can be 
obtained from the Sea School Selection Officer, Board of 
Trade Office, 79, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 



“Wet 


ASSING by a beautiful public 
garden with a friend the other 
day, I turned in at the en¬ 
trance and together we sought 
a seat. Presently we espied 
one in the middle of a lovely 
lawn, and charmingly shaded 
from the rays of the sun by 
an overhanging tree. We 
walked eagerly towards it, 
but our satisfaction was short¬ 
lived, for when w'e came near 
we saw a notice which said 
” Wet Paint,” and we passed 
on and contented ourselves 
with a seat which had fewer 
advantages of position, but 
the supreme advantage of 
being ” dry.” 

As we sat there we saw 
others approach the newly 
painted seat, and it was really 
curious, sometimes laughable, to see how many investi¬ 
gators carried their investigation to the point of touching 
the paint ” to see if it was dry/' The placard plainly 
said it was ” wet,” but they would not be content until 
they had proved its veracity by experiment, with the 
result that they carried some of the paint away with 
them ! 

Thus did the curious suffer. But presently a careless one 
came along, and, looking behind him and w r aving his hand 
to someone on the terrace above, flung himself gracefully 
on the ” wet paint ” seat ere anyone had the least chance 
to warn him 1 Poor boy I And he was so proud of his 
clothes, too ! ” Look before you leap,” was probably a 

proverb he knew and respected, but it had never occurred 
to him that it was ever necessary to look before you 
sat 1 ' 


Paint.” 



Yes, the curious and the careless ; they both suffer. 
Paint, when it is wet, is no respecter of persons. It sticks 
to wise and foolish, to old and young, to male and female, 
to such as touch it with a testing finger and such as, un¬ 
mindful of its presence, sit down disastrously. It is best, 
therefore, to mind the warning and give ” w r et paint ” a wide 
berth. 

I knew a boy once who went on the ice and fell in and, 
had not a brave man pulled him out of the water, would 
have been drowned, and when he was asked why he went 
on the ice his answer was : ” I wanted to see if it would 
bear ”1 Yes, and all that procession of people my friend 
and I watched ” Wanted to see if the paint was wet ”— 
really and truly and unmistakably wet 1 

There is a lot of wet paint about in these days. I saw a 
man standing at a street corner close to a foundry where a 
number of boys and youths worked. It was the dinner-hour, 
and a big crowd was pouring out of the gate. Some hurried 
off home, others turned into cook-shops, but a great many 
of the lads sat down under the wall and ate their meal there, 
and many of these clustered round the heavy-jowled man 
at the corner, and they gave hiih something and he gave 
them something, and I wondered what it was all about. 

I asked a quiet-looking workman, and he said ” Tipster 1 ” 
and then I knew. 

Every one of those lads was touching wet paint, to see 
if it was really wet. Most of them had been warned at one 
time or another about the danger of betting and gambling, 
but they were trying it for themselves. What harm could 
there be in ” having a tanner on Pretty Boy ” ? 

A boy whose father had been addicted to drink and had 
thus brought much misery upon himself and those dear to 
him, went, after that father's death, to the University with 
a brilliant scholarship. For some time he worked hard 
and ran straight, but he got into a ” fast ” set because he 
was witty and clever and handsome, and, although even 
then he avoided wane for a time, there came a day when 
the ” wet paint ” warning failed to convince him, and 
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“WET PAINT ” 


he put out his hand to see if it was really wet! I need not 
picture the downhill course, the brilliant promise blighted 
in the bud, a mother’s broken heart, and his own alternate 
remorse and indulgence. The story is an everyday one. 
It is not a romance ; it is a commonplace. 

Of course the Bible has something to say about " wet 
paint.” It has something to say about everything that 
matters. It does not call it '* wet paint,” but it means the 
same thing. It asks one of those questions which require 
no answer : " Can a man touch pitch and not be defiled ? ” 
Well, can he ? It is in the nature of pitch and paint to 
stick to fingers and clothes, and it is in the nature* of sin 
to defile the garments of the soul and make hitherto clean 
hands filthy. 

Old Benjamin Franklin, that very great American, who, 
from being employed at ten years of age in a tallow factory, 
became a signatory of the Declaration of Independence, 
the first American ambassador to Paris, and one of the 
founders of the science of electricity, says : " Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other yet 
we “ Old Boys,” who, perhaps, have in the past touched 
” wet paint ” to our sorrow, even if we have not sat down 
upon it, still continue to hope that the new generation will 
be more willing to learn, not by their own experience, but 
by the experience of others. 

The strange thing is that the seats that are wet always 


seem the most attractive, placed in the best situation, 
shaded with the greenest trees, lighted with the warmest 
rays. It seems such a shame that the paint should be 
wet on that particular seat. But it is. The notice plainly 
says so. Heed it. Don’t try experiments. Don’t go to 
objectionable places to see what they are like. Don’t 
seek to ” see life.” Probably in the process you will 
find death—death to all that is best in you, your innocence 
and cleanness. 

Once I touched wet paint unaware. I was walking along 
a suburban road in the dark, and I brushed against some 
iron railings, and spoiled my clothes with green paint! 
That was an accident. Yes, but it cost me much trouble 
and much turpentine to rub out its results. The Bible 
has something to say about that too. It advises us to 
” walk in the light.” Very sensibly it points out that in the 
daytime you can see where you are going and what you 
are handling; you can avoid wet paint and pitch and 
pitfalls, because you can easily see them for what they 
are. 

So the more you keep heart and soul enlightened the 
better chance have you of avoiding and escaping the 
temptations which lurk in every path of life. ’ Some of them 
are very insidious, very cunningly concealed, but the quick 
' eye of a tender conscience sees ” wet paint ” written all 
over them, as it were in letters of fire. 


A Simple Electric Current Converter, 

And How to Make One. 

By GEORGB HERBERT SHAW. 


M ANY readers of the " B.O.P.” probably have an electric 
motor of some sort, and these motors all require 
direct current, whereas most electric lighting supplies 
are alternating current. Batteries or accumulators 
are messy and troublesome and, if used extensively, become 
expensive, so perhaps the following description of a simple 
converter for changing alternating current into direct current 
may be interesting. The idea, of course, is not new, but it 
does not seem to be very generally known. 

Four two-pound jam jars are contained in a wooden box, the two 
opposite sides of the box being about £ in. less in height than 
the jars, and the other two sides being about i in. higher than 
the jars. The box should be strongly 
made, as the jars, when full, are 
heavy, and it should be large enough 
to allow a.t least | in. space between 
the jars, otherwise, when the wood 
shrinks, as all wood will, the jars 
will be nipped tight and possibly 
broken. A piece of wood, about i 
in. thick and in. wider than the 
distance between the centres of the 
jars, is screwed to the tops of the 
high sides of the box and has four 
holes bored in it, one over the centre 
of each jar and | in. in diameter to 
fit the four aluminium rods. 

These holes must be bored square 
with the surface of the wood to ensure 
the rods hanging vertically. The 
centres of each pair of these holes 
will be | in. from the edge of the 
wood and these J in. strips should be 
sawn off through, the centres of the 
holes, and they should then be re- 
fixed in place by three screws each, 
one screw being in the centre and 


the other two outside the aluminium rods ; the width of the 
saw-cut will then allow the strips to be screwed up so as to 
grip the rods. 

Four aluminium rods £ in. diameter are required long enough 
to reach from the bottoms of the jars to about i in. above the 
top of the wood, and these should each have a piece of brass 
tapped into the top and be fitted with a nut to form a terminal. 

Four pieces of fairly thin sheet lead should be cut to form loose 
linings to the jars, reaching from the bottoms to within in. 
from the top and having tongues i in. wide and long enough to 
pass up through the saw-cut in the wood and then be bent 
down and attached to the top of the wood by a screw forming a 
terminal in each tongue. The edges 
of the lead linings need not be 
joined together and need not neces¬ 
sarily touch. The diagram shows 
how to cut the lead without much 
waste. 

The terminals for the lead tongues 
can be either ordinary brass wood 
screws, or made from those screws 
by cutting off -the heads and screw¬ 
ing the shanks to take nuts. The 
terminals should be connected as 
shown on the plan, viz :—The two 
lead tongues on one side should be 
connected together, and the two 
aluminium rods on the other side 
should also be connected together. 
One of the isolated lead tongues 
should be connected to the isolated 
aluminium rod at the same end and 
through a fuse with thin fuse wire 
to a terminal to which is connected 
one of the wires to a plug fitting 
into a lamp socket or a wall plug, and 
the other isolated lead tongue should 
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be connected to the other isolated aluminium rod and to the 
other wire to the plug. 

Two lamp sockets should be screwed to the opposite end of 
the wood to the fuse, and one terminal of each lamp socket is 
to be connected to one of the terminals of the coupled lead 
tongues, and the other terminals of the lamp sockets should 
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Diagram for cutting Lead. 


and through the top left-hand cell to the aluminium rod and so 
to the other wire to the plug. 

Similarly, current passing in on the left-hand side goes through 
the lower cell to the motor and back through the lamps to 
the upper right-hand cell and through the fuse to the right- 
hand plug wire. The lamps should be suitable for the voltage 
of the electric light supply. 

The connections to the fuse and lamp sockets would be most 
easily made with copper wire, and this can be carried down 
through the wood, along underneath and up through holes to 
correspond with the holes in the fuse box and lamp sockets. 
The other connection can be either wire or brass strips. 

The wall plug, or lamp socket plug, should always be withdrawn 
when the converter is not in use as there is a slight leakage 
directly through the cells. The converter should not be used 
until about 24 hours after the potassium phosphate (1 to i} 02. 
to each jar) was added to the water, as there is a danger of the 
current passing straight through the cells and blowing the fuse if 
insufficient salt has been dissolved or if the solution is warm. 


be connected to a terminal to attach one wire to the motor, 
and this will be the — wire. The -j- wire to the motor is to 
be connected to one of the terminals of the coupled aluminium 
rods. One or two carbon filament lamps must be put in the 
sockets to act as resistances, and the larger the lamps the more 
current will pass, and twice as much will pass with two lamps 
as with one lamp. 

The full current without the resistance of the lamps would 
probably be too much for small motors, but it can be obtained 
by connecting the wire from the motor direct to the terminal 
on the coupled lead tongues. The jars should be filled with a 
strong solution of potassium phosphate sufficient to just cover 
the lead linings. 

The action of the converter depends upon the fact that 
current can only pass between the lead, and the aluminium 
through the solution one way—namely, from the lead to the 
aluminium. It will be seen, therefore, on looking at the plan, 
that current coming in through the fuse cannot pass from the 
aluminium rod to the lead in the upper cell, but passes from 
the lead to the aluminium in the lower cell and, as its progress 
is stopped by the second lower cell, it passes out through the 
motor and back through the lamps to the coupled lead tongues 



Sanctuary. 


* 

IGHT in India—a breathless night, with a dark-blue 
sky shining with stars like pin-pricks overhead, and 
the shadowy white of the single-poled tent, set in 
the little clearing of the undergrowth, where the 
coolies had pitched if at nightfall. 

It was on the Band at Barwa Sagor, in the Jhansi District, 
and the Commissioner Sahib, after a hot and strenuous day, 
had thrown himself, fairly tired out, on to his charpoy in 
the cool quiet of the tent. Both doors were wide open— 
those of the tent itself, and those of the enclosing verandah 
—and, at the inner doors on either side, two greyhounds, tied 
to tent-pegs, guarded their master and his belongings; for 
you never know what strange and unwelcome visitors may 
be prowling about at night in a country where the Zoo is not 
confined to fenced or wired enclosures, * but roams the world 
at large. 

In the middle of the night the Commissioner happened to 
awake, and, by the light of the small lamp that was always 
burning in the tent, he saw, to his surprise, a pariah dog lying 
quietly by the pole of the tent, while the greyhounds seemed 
to be asleep at their posts by the door. 

The Commissioner objected to the presence of a strange 
animal in his sacred tent; so he got out of bed and tried to drive 
the creature out, but it merely retired to the outside verandah, 
and, after circling round it, came back into the tent over and 


over again, evidently determined not to be driven out into the 
open. The Commissioner found it cold work chasing and 
chivvying an obstinate and reluctant animal, so he gave it up 
and went back to bed, at the same time noticing that the dog 
had crept back to the pole again and had apparently settled 
down for the night. 

In the morning he was gone. That a pariah should be driven 
by cold and wet into a warm and lighted tent was nothing new 
or strange, but that the greyhounds, who would chase a village 
dog as willingly as they would hunt a jackal, should have let 
him slip past them without a fight, and taken not the slightest 
interest in their master's vain efforts to turn him out, though 
he passed several times within a few inches of their jaws, was 
very puzzling, and it was not till the servant appeared that the 
mystery was solved. 

“ Sahib," he said, “ there was much rain in the night, and 
the ground was soft, and I have found the track of a great hyena 
which came by night—such is the impudence of his kind—up 
to the very door of your Honour's tent! " 

Then the action of the greyhounds was explained. Evidently 
they knew that the pariah dog sought refuge from the hyena, 
who is the enemy of all dogs, and, sympathising with him in his 
peril, had let him take sanctuary in the tent and would take 
no part in turning him out. 



G. R. Glasgow. 
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From School to County Cricket. 

How Some Famous Players Graduated. 

By GILBERT L. JESSOP. 



LRTAINLY, twenty years ago. 
the inclusion of a school¬ 
boy in a County team was 
of such unusual occurrence 
as to induce folk to look 
upon such a debutant much 
in the same way as they 
would a piano-tinkler of 
immature age, namely, as 
an infant prodigy. To¬ 
day that is altered. 
County Committees no 
longer look askance at 
the schoolboy cricketer. 
On the contrary, there 
are few counties who are 
not willing to welcome with open arms boys \vho have 
proved by their school performances that they are up to 
the standard of first-class cricket. It is not that a great 
deal is expected of them in their first season, for experience 
has shown that it is seldom that a debutant makes any 
appreciable difference to the strength of a side. 

But though he may meet with little success at first either 
as a batsman or a bowler, he gains experience, and with 
that experience comes confidence. Cricket is so thoroughly 
looked after nowadays in our Public Schools that it is a 
matter for surprise that even more advantage is not taken 
by County Committees of this source of strength. There 
is perhaps an explanation for this to hand, in the regulations 
regarding County qualification. A player may play for the 
County of his birth or the County in which he has resided 
for at least two years. 

Now, it may so happen that an exceptional schoolboy 
player may either possess a qualification for £ second-class 
County, or he may belong to one who can find no use for his 
services. In the first case, although he may engage in the 
very enjoyable cricket of the Minor Counties, strictly, as a 
probable asset to cricket of the highest class, he is lost. 
The only case of a Minor Counties player being given a 
place in representative matches in my time has been Barnes 
of Staffordshire; but as he had appeared previously both 
for Warwickshire and Lancashire, he hardly counts. Of 
course, there are instances of 'Varsity players playing for 
second-class Counties who gain places in the Gentlemen 
and Players matches, but, as at present, it were easier for 
an elephant to enter a dog kennel than for a Minor County 
cricketer, pure and simple, to gain a place in a representa¬ 
tive match. It is not that there never have been players 
amongst the Minor Counties worthy of a place in a Gentle¬ 
men and Players match, for one could name at random at 
least half a dozen such during the last ten years. 

The reason for the omission is difficult to seek, and one 
can only think that the difficulty of providing a test for 
such cricketers has prevented their abilities from being 
put prominently before the eyes of the powers that be. 
Then again, we have the case of the schoolboy who has the 
misfortune to be born or to reside in a County, who on 
account of their high position in the championship table 
feel themselves forced to rely mainly on professional assist¬ 
ance. They cannot afford' to experiment, and consequently 
unless a Maclaren comes along they decline to depart from 
their custom. But Maclarens are not of everyday occur¬ 
rence, and many a promising schoolboy cricketer has been 
left to languish in club cricket when with a little encourage¬ 
ment he might have been holding his own in first-class 
cricket. 


It has always seemed to me that the regulations govern¬ 
ing the qualification of players in County Cricket in the 
interests of amateur cricket might well be amended. At 
present it is specifically stated that " a residential qualifica¬ 
tion cannot be obtained through a School or University 
unless such School or University has also been the Home." 
I maintain that the interests of amateur cricket were better 
served if a residential qualification could be obtained 
through one’s School. After all, taking five years as an 
average career for a schoolboy at a Public School, he will 
actually have lived in that County for at least three and 
a half years. Moreover, it is reasonable to believe that all 
his cricket has been learnt there. 

Naturally, a schoolboy would prefer to play for the County 
of his birth—and who would not ?—but if that County 
cannot make sufficient use of his abilities it seems a pity, 
when one considers the dearth of amateurs in first-class 
cricket, that opportunities should not be afforded him else¬ 
where. Maybe an alteration may come to pass, and if so, 
it will be the means of strengthening amateur cricket. 

The plunge from School straight into County Cricket is 
one rather inclined to disturb the equanimity of the stoutest- 
hearted of schoolboys. It is not that he has lacked experi¬ 
ence of playing away from home or of facing a compara¬ 
tively large crowd, for he gets a little of that in School 
matches ; but he feels that he is on his trial, as of course he 
is. He has probably been in the best of form previous to 
this his first County match, and has at times faced just 
as good bowling with success as he is on the point of doing 
now. Still, somehow the prospect of making a decent score 
seems more difficult. It is merely lack of confidence, which 
experience will cure. 

Instances of schoolboys doing anything of a sensational 
nature in their first County match are rare. There are 
many who have thoroughly justified themselves in their 
first season. To jump straight from School to County 
Cricket is rather different than starting one’s first-class 
career at a 'Varsity. For one thing, it makes nearly a year’s 
difference, and as the 'Varsity year begins in October there 
are two terras in which to rub off a little of the diffidence 
of school-days. To be playing for your School in J uly and 
then to be transplanted to first-class cricket in August is a 
different proposition. 1 suppose most boys dream of making 
a century in first-class cricket some day, and there may be 
one or two who even go so far as to indulge in visions of one 
appearing in their very first match. I don’t kno>v whether 
Archibald Campbell Maclaren was one of these ; if he was, 
then, at any rate, his dream did not take the opposite course, 
as dreams are supposed to do. 

Following a most successful season at Harrow, A. C. 
Maclaren was invited to appear for Lancashire—the County 
which he was to lead so ably in later years at Brighton. 
Now the County ground of Sussex is such that would rejoice 
the heart of any batsman who finds himself for the moment 
in form. Small boundaries at the sides: a billiard table¬ 
like pitch: and a light such as one seems only to see at 
Brighton—failure to appreciably assist the total under 
such circumstances is a matter almost for tears. There was 
no failure for Maclaren, and his innings is still talked of 
by those Brightonians fortunate enough to have seen it as 
a model of correct cricket. In scoring a century in his first 
County match, he created a record for a schoolboy, which 
has since only been once equalled. Maclaren after that 
successful dtbut never looked back, and it was not many 
years afterwards that he produced another record—the 
world’s record for an individual score in first-class cricket. 
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he would have captained an England 
side. 

In addition to “ W.L., 44 44 B.S.,” 
44 G.N., 44 and 44 N.J.A.,” there is 
“ M.K.,” who, judging from his per¬ 
formances in 1914, seems destined, 
given the opportunity, to play a great 
part in English cricket of the future. 
It seems a strange fact that amongst 
these seven brothers there could not 
be found one with any pretensions 
whatever as a bowler. 

From Malvern School came S. H. 
Day, the old Cambridge captain and 
Kent cricketer, who was the only 
schoolboy besides Maclaren to score 
a century in his first County match. 
I remember that innings very well, 
for it was played in the Cheltenham 
College ground against Gloucester¬ 
shire. What made that innings all 
the more remarkable was the fact that 
matters were going very badly for 
his side. He was slim and delicate 
looking in those days, and though 
eighteen years old scarcely looked 
sixteen. The Cheltenham wicket in 
August, after the season’s hard work 
of School matches has been com¬ 
pleted, is always a sporting one upon 
which even in the dryest of weather a 
good bowler can well hold his own. It 
is a wicket which calls for perhaps 
more skill in evading the occasional 
quick rising ball which tends so fre¬ 
quently to disaster in the 44 slips,” 
than under similar weather conditions 
it would on wickets such as the Oval 
or at Birmingham. 

At the outset of his innings it 
seemed scarcely possible that the 
MalVem boy would long withstand 
our bowling. It was not that he gave 
any chance or showed any appear¬ 
ance of nervousness. It was rather 
the reverse. Balls on the offside 
which the seasoned cricketer would 
have looked upon with suspicion 
and towards which he would have 
adopted an attitude of masterly in¬ 
activity, he 44 plunked ” past cover 
or cut in the direction of third man. 
We felt that these methods would 
namely, 424 against Somerset. As a schoolboy Maclaren inevitably bring disaster upon him, and so they did. But, 
was, like most Harrovians, extremely good in 44 back ” unfortunately for us, not before he had scored his century, 
play, and, unlike many batsmen who regard that method Most of his runs were scored by a sort of racquet stroke 
merely as a defensive measure, he utilised it freely for run- —half cut, half drive, which is a typical Malvernian stroke, 
getting. The Malvern, ground is perched on a sort of terrace, one 

Since the Fosters brought Malvern School so prominently side of which is very adjacent to the wicket. Once past 
before the public eye, many a fine cricketer has been pro- the fieldsmen on that side, and there is little hope of 
duced from the Worcestershire establishment. In the. Foster saving the boundary. I rather fancy that the temptation 
family alone there Was the nucleus of a strong County ' of this easy boundary is too much for a player who is at all 
batting side. If all the brothers could have appeared for an adept with a racquet to Withstand. 

Worcestershire at the same time, there would have been Arising out of the splendid innings of S. H. Day, there is a 
six of them who had achieved the distinction of scoring sequel. He was a “Fresher 44 at Cambridge in *99, the year 
a century in first-class cricket. By reason of his perform- that it fell to my lot to be captain of the Eleven. > Naturally 
ances in Test Matches and his wonderful innings against his advent caused me much satisfaction. 44 Freshers 44 
Australia of 287 runs—a record in International matches-*- who have already distinguished themselves in first-class 
the late R. E. Foster ranked as the greatest cricketer of cricket are indeed welcome on a "Varsity side. But when 
the family. In addition to the Test Match record he held these same 44 Freshers 44 descend to that depth of cricket 
another which has still to be equalled, that of scoring a ill-luck, which makes even a double figure contribution 
century in both innings of the Gentlemen and Players worthy of celebration by way of a banquet as an offering 
match. His elder brother, 44 H.K.”—for so many years of thanksgiving, and when, moreover, the ball—no matter 
captain of Worcestershire—although never participating in in however a friendly and easy fashion the bowler may have 
Test Match cricket, was in almost any year fully up to that persuaded the batsman to present it—resolutely declines 
standard. No doubt if he could have found it possible to to become more or less definitely attached to the Fresher's 
have taken part in any of the numerous tours to Australia, fingers, it is calculated to create a dilemma. That is ex- 
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many civilised peoples, while in the making of things of 
woodwork, too, they showed art of their own kind. There 
was savagery ia that, as my brother Tom had written, 
they kept to the practice of human sacrifices, of which 
more in its place—this they had brought from their city 
of Tenochtitlan, or Mexico, it being an attribute of their 
religion, and one of the things that in old days Cortez 
had professed to abhor, when he destroyed and enslaved 
the nation. They had a form of picture writing that 1 
never came thoroughly to understand, and they knew 
the use of bronze and even of iron, though of this latter 
metal they had but very little, for the making of imple¬ 
ments and weapons. 

And of their laws, and how they were obeyed, I can say 
that there was in their community such justice that it 
might have served as a lesson to peoples who are called 
civilised. Yet with all this they were a harsh, over¬ 
bearing people, oppressing the simpler and ruder tribes 
among whom they had made their city, thinking them¬ 
selves fitted more to command labour than to labour 
themselves, and living more by the exaction of work and 
tribute from others than by their own exertion. And 
always, as I came to learn, they kept in mind the purpose 
of their being—to gather strength until they should be 
able to go back and drive out the Spaniards from Mexico. 

These things I set down here, as if they were the musings 
of my journey in the litter, though in truth many of them 
came to my knowledge in a later day. It was not until 
the fourth day came that I was able to walk again with 
Turtleberry and Andrew, who both declined the litters 
that Tehuan offered them, being, as they said, warriors 
who kept their strength by the use of muscle, and not 
liking to soften themselves through being carried. So 
they said, but mayhap they smelled the inside of a litter, 
and thought it better to avoid the scent that plagued me. 

Being warned of Andrew, and instructed by him, I 
made shift to learn some of the words of this Aztec tongue, 
and, having put my mind to it, even on that journey I 
made myself not a little proficient in the simpler phrases. 
For Andrew, who rapidly got back his familiarity with 
the language, would make me say sentences, and would 
question me, explaining the questions if I failed to compre¬ 
hend. Turtleberry, on the other hand, failed to get in 
the way of it, and this, I may say here, was a failing of 
his for all the time that we spent on our quest. 

Thus you have our state at this setting out after the 


ON THE WAY. 

O F how our Aztec allies cleared up that field of 
fight, 1 have little knowledge ; Andrew told me, 
later, that they collected the arms of such of 
Mackay's men as had been killed, together with 
all stores that these men had carried ; likewise they buried 
their own dead with much pomp of mourning of a savage 
sort, and the bodies of Mackay’s party they flung out 
to be the prey of certain birds of the vulture kind which 
haunt this country, and which, so Andrew said, are named 
zopilotes by the Spaniards farther north, though these 
people had another name for them. 

My knowledge of the journeying of the three days 
after the night battle, also, is of a fragmentary kind ; 
by order of Tehuan, who now treated Andrew and, in 
fact, all three of us with great respect—since with some 
reason he credited us with the victory over Mackay in 
the defile—I was borne on the shoulders of four men in 
such a sort of litter as that in which Tehuan himself 
travelled, and it is in my memory that the conveyance 
smelled most vilely, having, according to the conception 
of these people, been perfumed. But for me fresh air 
would have been a sweeter perfume; still, being for those 
three days too weak from loss of blood for walking, I 
endured their scent for the sake of their conveying. 

Now, when I speak of these people as savages, it is in 
what I may call a relative or modified way. For though 
in many ways they were savage of instinct, yet they had 
certain arts that placed them above the level of the savage. 
In the matter of their attire they showed a skill that is 
far more than savage, and, as I was yet to learn, their 
craft in building would be considered equal to that of 
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night attack, and in some measure my own state for a 
time after. We went on, still following the course of the 
river, and unmolested any more by Mackay and the 
remainder of his following. Andrew gave me as his 
opinion that Mackay and his fellows had perished of 
starvation or by attacks from the men. whom Tehuan 
sent out to scour the country between the defile of the 
battle and the sea. Here, though, the wish was author 
of the opinion, though it was not altogether Andrew's 
wish that Mackay should come to an obscure end, un¬ 
known by Andrew himself. Yet was he wholeheartedly 
set on this quest of my brother, desiring that there 
should be no hindrance to our going on. 

Thus, and again I say it, for three days was I borne on 
the shoulders of Telman's men, and on the fourth day I 
made shift to use my legs and smell fresh air. It was a 
good Country through wliich we now marched, at the 
head of Tehuan's men ; I recall it as set about with culti¬ 
vated patches, whereon the people grew certain com for 
their food, dwelling beside their lands in huts of many 
sorts, these being of wood, and of unbumt brick, and even 
of stone, at times. These folk, we learned, were people of 
races wholly or in part subject to the people of the city to 
which we went, and I noted that the chiefs of our party re¬ 
quisitioned what they would for their men as they went— 
“ it being in the service of the army,” as Andrew drily 
put it. 

In the height of the day the heat burdened us not a 
little, tricked out as we were in Aztec finery in place of 
our own useful clothing; yet for the most part I found 
this land above the waterfall cooler and more bearable 
than the forests nearer the sea—or it may have been that 
use made it easier for me. For still we came on the same 
gorgeous flowering trees, and luxuriance of foliage by the 
river, that had marked the country where we left our 
ship. 

And now it would be well that I should set down all 
that we came, later, to know of Mackay's doings after 
his defeat in the defile. It seems that he halted by the 
river with all save one of his party, and by an incredible 
exertion dug and fenced himself a place, whence Tehuan's 
men could not dislodge him. It may have been that, 
without the whole of their force, they feared to attack 
this fierce giant fighter as they ought; however that may 
have been, he sat in his encampment, seemingly living 
on fish and certain water animals that frequented the 
river, while the one man whom he sent made way down 
to the coast for aid, returning with the news that the 
“ Discovery " was lost to them. Our man Featherstone, 
whom Andrew had left in charge of the ship, told us at 
the end of things that one of his men had shot, unbidden, 
at a stranger whom he saw on shore and knew for a man 
of Mackay's party. Perhaps this man of Mackay's stayed 
long enough to spy out the loss of the ship, but it seems 
that this was the news he brought back’to Mackay. 

Yet even then Mackay was not daunted, though he 
had lost the greater part of his men and l^is ship as well. 
He moved out from his encampment, and went away from 
the river, coming at last to a tribe that was outside the 
dominion of the people of our city. With these he entered 
into a friendship by some means, trying to persuade them 
to attack our people, but in vain. They sheltered and 
succoured him and his men for the time, and this I judge 
they did unwillingly ; more they would not do, so that 
Mackay made of them a sort of hosts, issuing forth from 
their place and returning as he would and when he would, 
as shall be set down in its place. 

He was as a wasp that waited to sting; whether he 
knew the strength that Andrew had taken with him, I 
had no means of knowing, either at the time or later, but 
it is in my mind that he knew our party to be not so strong 
as his own, apart from the Aztecs, and thus waited for 
our coming back down the river, though he did not wait 
quietly, as he might. ' 

But of this we knew nothing at the time, and we con¬ 
jectured what might have come to him and his party, 
saying at one time one thing, and then anpther, as was 


but natural. And we marched, while Tehuan healed of 
his wound, and ever the great peaks Carutil and Cozumel 
showed more clearly before us, till at the end we came 
almost within their shadows and knew our march nearly 
done. But we marched not as my brother had done in 
his time, for eighteen days, and perhaps nineteen or 
twenty, went by before we came within sight of the city. 
Of the exact time that we spent on the journey I cannot 
say—it is a detail in which my memory fails. 

I know that it was when we were within two days of 
the journey's end that we came down under a cliff beside 
the river; the cliff went up sheer on our left for mayhap 
a hundred feet, and all our people marched down beside 
the water, where was grassy footing that made our travel 
easy. The cliff beside us was a foothill, as you might say, 
or beginning of the range whence rose the two great peaks 
Carutil and Cozumel—twin shapers, though we did not 
know it, of our fates in the future, and in a way arbiters 
of our quest. 

We marched, I say, along this sunken way, which had 
been eaten out by the river, mayhap, in days when the 
volume of water was greater than when we came to the 
city, which as yet we could not see because of the hills. 
And, as we went, there came to us a great cry and a laugh 
that I remembered, a laugh like the neighing of a horse. 
We, at the head of the army with Tehuan's captains, 
paused and looked up the cliff, and there at the top stood 
one feathered and tricked out like ourselves. John Mackay 
had followed swiftly, but whether he were alone or not 
we had no means of telling. 

“ Ho, Andy ! " he called down. " Old Andy, renegade 
to [Indians, the game is not played out yet." 

I saw Andrew take his pistol and look to the priming, 
but the distance was too great for a pistol ball, and Andrew 
Evans knew it. 

“ Too frightened to talk, Andy ? " Mackay called 
again, and laughed his great ringing laugh. " You shall 
be more frightened yet, before I make an end of you." 

At that Andrew smiled, and motioned that we two 
should pass on with him and pay no heed. Mackay raised 
a musket that he carried, and shot suddenly and almost 
without aim, yet the bullet phutted and whizzed from a 
bared stone on our way, scarce six inches from Andrew's 
feet. It may have been chance, and again Mackay may 
have picked out Andrew and recognised him among our 
marching men. That glancing bullet struck one of 
Tehuan's captains in the leg, and felled him, at which 
Mackay disappeared beyond the cliff edge for a space. 

There went out a little company -of the Aztecs, running 
swiftly to go along our way and climb the cliff side at a 
point farther along.I Yet Mackay, with a great impudence, 
reloaded his piece and came back into sight of us, towering 
up there among the rocks as if he feared nothing and 
no man. 

" We both shoot badly, Andy," he called down, " and 
it is in my mind that steel shall finish it between us." 

Yet he shot again, and this time his bullet went wide 
of Andrew, grazing Turtleberry's arm, since we three 
walked together. Then I raised my piece, which I had 
ready loaded, but before I could pull the trigger Mackay's 
figure disappeared among the rocks, and his laugh came 
down to us again. 

" I have you, now and for always, Andy," we heard 
him call. " I have always won, and win I always shall." 

After that we saw him no more, nor did the Aztecs 
find him when they had climbed the cliff. It was a little 
and almost harmless incident that showed us the quality 
of the man, and warned us that the feud between us and 
him had not yet come to ^.n end. Nor could it, as I could 
see with little.thought; since we had captured the "Dis¬ 
covery," he had no ship by which he could leave the 
country ; he had but a very few of his men left, and, as 
for attempting to march to any part where he might find 
a mea'ns of leaving- 

"You little know John Mackay," said Andrew, "if 
you think he will give up while a man or charge of powder 
remains to him. Never has he lost a game through lack 
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“ I was borne on the shoulders of four 

of patience—we should have made end of him and his 
after the fight in the defile." 

He mused as we walked. 

"Yet," he said again, " I feared lest my desire for 
vengeance on Mackay should come before this quest. 
So bitter is the feeling between Mackay and me that I 
fear always lest desire should override judgment, else 
we had stayed to hunt him down." 

“ It had been far better," Turtleberry said, " for a game 
half played is often a game lost. And I, for my part, 
would like to try a fall with this Mackay—he looks like 
a man worth fighting." 

But Andrew made no reply to this, and I, seeing his 
face, guessed that he thought on the dead Margaret, of 
whose story I learned no more, either then or at any other 
time, than what he had already told me. 

We saw no more of Mackay for the rest of our march. 
In the evening of that day the cliff gave place to a slope, 
which went up and up to the mountain Cozumel, whence 
the thin line of smoke spired up to heaven. On the far 
side of the river, too, the ground rose steeply, though 
not so steeply as on our side, where the track had narrowed 
so that we walked down by the river’s edge. In the 
next day's journey we crossed to the other side of the 
river and climbed to a sort of shelf some hundred feet or 
more above the level of the deep, swiftly running waters. 

11 was by a ford, where the river broadened and shallowed 
■or a little way, that we crossed. 

We camped, that night, abreast of the great peaks. 


men in a sort of litter.” (See page 613.) 

and then it was that I saw how the side of the mountain 
Cozumel that was nearest to the river came down almost 
sheer, though there was a little slope halfway to the summit. 
And all the slopes of that great hill that I could see on 
our march were almost bare, save for a sort of ugly grey- 
barked tree with flaming scarlet blossom, such as I have 
seen in no other place. This* grew on the lower part of 
the hill, and higher was no more than grass from which 
volcanic rock outcropped. But the mountain Carutil 
was green and fertile-looking almost to its far-off snow 
line, whence tiny rivulets came down to join in the river 
beside us. 

Between the two hills the river's channel was deep-cut, 
narrow, and in it the waters boiled and eddied dangerously, 
forced through at great pace from the lands beyond. It 
was as if some mighty giant had taken an axe in past 
ages, and with a great blow had cloven the range of hills 
with a wedge-shaped cut, so that the river might find 
its egress to the sea. One cut only had that giant made, 
for the way between the two hills was narrow almost 
beyond belief, seeing that water flowed in it, and at one 
point of our journey our ledge of road narrowed so much 
that there was scarce room for four men to walk abreast. 
Tehuan had recovered from his wound gained in the 
fight of the defile, and he marched at the head of his 
army, instead of travelling lazily in his litter, on the 
last day of our march. It was nearing noon of that 
day when he fell back from his place to speak with 
Andrew. 
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“ From this point you see our city/* he told Andrew, 
" and they who knew have told us that it is not unlike 
our own home, Tenochtitlan.*’ 

So saying, he paused beside us, and we stood at gaze 
for a little space. There, looking down and before us, 
we had our first sight of the city of our quest, wherein, 


I hoped, I should find my brother, to win him back to 
his own country. 

Standing thus, looking down on the city, I was moved 
to thankfulness to God for leading us through so many 
perils, and in His own way, thus far along the road that 
we sought to follow to its end. 


CHAPTER X. 

THB CITY QUIOTZAN. 


HILE memory lasts for me, 
the picture of the city 
Quiotzan will be in my mind 
as the fairest scene that 
has been mine to look on. 
We stood beside Tehuan, 
slightly above the city, so 
that we looked down upon 
many of its roofs —on them 
all, I might say, save for 
the summit of a great 
flattened pyramid in the 
middle of the city, an erec¬ 
tion that was set in the 
centre of an open space bordered by trees. 

For the rest, the river was broadened out to a sort of 
shallow lake, and later it was made known to me that 
this had been done for the most part artificially by these 
Aztec people when they built their city ; for thus, on a 
lake, had their own city Tenochtitlan been placed, and 
they counted that the waters about them served in some 
measure as a defence against enemies. Thus had they 
built Quiotzan among waters, and had run the waters out 
by embanking to surround many of their dwellings, leaving 
raised squares, and alleyways, and causeways leading from 
the broadened river to the solid land on either side. 

One causeway there was that ran toward us as we stood, 
in the end becoming our path beside the river, and this 
was a broad white level way, like the best of our roads 
in England. The houses, flat-roofed, were for the most 
part white, though here and there a red stone building 
showed; their great pyramid that overtopped all the 
city was of this red stone, a soft building stone which 
was easy to work in its quarries, but set hard when exposed 
to the air. And every building, save for that great 
pyramid, seemed from our distance to be bowered in 
trees, so that the white or red walls gleamed from among 
greenery, and all the place looked cool and restful. 

In the spaces of water between the causeways and 
squares of the city small vessels plied, bearing the people 
and their wares on such errands as they chose to under¬ 
take, and along the causeways running out to either side 
there went and came many people on foot, trafficking 
with the lands beyond the city. 

Yet this bare description gives nothing of the wonder 
of the scene, just as one who has approached Venice in 
the evening may tell of the towers of the city rising from 
the lagoon, and yet can give none of its beauty in his 
words. Here was a city, sunlit, bowered in trees that 
flowered with tropic splendour, set down in a beautiful 
valley under the shadows of two great mountains, rising 
ruggedly to guard it. So much I may say, and yet the 
wonder of the picture escapes my pen, passes my power 
to set down that others may understand. As we stood 
at gaze, it looked to us like a city of peace, splendid, power¬ 
ful, far spread among the waters of the river, planted 
with pleasant groves—a place worthy of all regard. 

We had yet to learn of such evil as that fair picture 
concealed ; standing there with Tehuan we saw only its 
beauty, and were content to gaze for a space, while the 
front of the army that had gone out against Mackay 
filed past us. It did not come to me till after how my 
brother must have grown to hate the sight of the pleasant 
seeming city, in the years that he had longed for his home. 


In thd* end we went down by the causeway from the 
shadow of the mountain Carutil, past the first dwelling- 
places on the outskirts of the city, and marching again 
at the head of the army, which Tehuan had caused to 
be halted that he might take his place as leader after 
the pause in which we had stood at gaze. We went along 
a busy way where many men and women stood out in 
front of their houses to watch the army pass, and we three 
drew up to all the height that was ours and strutted 
bravely, though for my part I quaked not a little at the 
thought that we, hereditary enemies of these people, 
marched in among them in the guise of friends. Watched 
by them as we marched, we came to the great open space 
that surrounded the pyramid in the centre of the city, 
where Tehuan caused his army to be drawn up, and in 
the end it was marched away, leaving us with him and 
with his captains, all uncertain of what should next befall 
us. I saw that Andrew looked placid and composed, 
as if the future were all his, but that was his way both in 
adversity and in good fortune. As to Turtleberry, he 
gaped, in some measure, at such a wonderful city in a 
savage land, but for the most part he comported himself 
very well and looked as great a chief as he ought. 

Now, from this point on, I have a mind to set down 
such conversations as befell among us and our Aztec 
hosts as if I had understood them all fully at the time, 
for so will the story be made plainer. It was but a very 
little time before I came to clear understanding of their 
tongue, being among them and speaking it every day, and 
at the same time being greatly helped in my learning bv 
Andrew Evans. 

I recall that, as we stood there in the space before the 
great pyramid, Tehuan spoke with Andrew very cour¬ 
teously, bidding him welcome to Quiotzan, and us with 
him. And when Andrew spoke as to where we should 
be lodged, Tehuan gave him assurance. 

“ Being chiefs in Tenochtitlan, you shall be lodged as 
befits chiefs," he said, " and a dwelling shall be set apart 
for you. Our people shall be given full knowledge of 
how your skill helped us in the two battles we fought 
against the men from the sea." 

" You spoke, once," Andrew said, " of a man who 
dwelt among you who had knowledge of these things,” 
and he indicated his musket as he spoke. " Since I need 
some help from a man who can repair and handle such 
things, could he be sent to me ? " 

" This, too,*' Tehuan assured him, " shall be done." 

*Twas clever of Andrew, thus to come at speech with 
my brother under fair excuse, for I had been wondering 
how we should find him or find means to communicate 
with him. 

" But," said Tehuan after a pause, " first I must see 
that you are given a dwelling, and food, and the rest 
that you need after this our long march. And meanwhile 
I will give account of your services before you are brought 
to the presence of our king." 

Here, understanding fully, I quaked yet more. This 
Tehuan had accepted us, and no doubt would speak well 
of us, but to come among the high people of this land, I 
with my blue eyes and Turtleberry with his frizzly hair, 
was a matter of grave risk, as I knew. They might not 
all be of such friendly kind as was this Tehuan, who may¬ 
hap could not act sponsor for us always. But Andrew 
took it calmly. 
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no trace of whiteness of our skins might betray our real 
selves to these people. Also Andrew and Turtleberry 
shaved themselves anew and carefully, for these people 
were almost beardless, and on the journey I had feared 
lest the stubble on their two chins should give hint that 
they were not as they seemed. For myself, there was as 
yet little need of this precaution, thanks to my youth ; 
Andrew had a thin and straggly growth that shaved away 
easily, and Turtleberry, thanks to the negro blood that 
was in him, was in equal case. Only so quaintly precise 
a man as Andrew would have brought a razor on such 
a journey, but it was well that he did, methought. 

" Now," said he, when all these things had been done, 
" we can await Tehuan's coming without fear, being 
ourselves. Swing you that feathered robe about you 
more closely, Turtleberry, and when you walk, walk 
slowly, struttingly, as do all these chiefs of Tehuan’s 
that we have seen. We play now not only for the freedom 


of Tom Broadbent, but for our own lives as well, 1 
fear." 

We being by ourselves, Turtleberry grinned in response 
—I think that man never knew what fear w*as like—and 
practised the strutting walk with his robe wrapped toga- 
wise about him. At times there came to us from the 
city such noises as the beating of drums, once the lowing 
of cattle—or so it seemed to me—and again the cries of 
many people, perhaps applauding, though what they did 
we could not know. So, in seclusion and in ignorance of 
what the future might hold or of what the city was like 
at close quarters, we passed that first morning after our 
coming, divided between fear and hope. 

Yet, in the end, Andrew sighed as one who is content. 

" We have accomplished half our task," he said, " in that 
we have found the city and won our way here. If we reckon 
up how this has been in part done for us, it will give us 
confidence in what may befall us before our task ends." 


CHAPTER XI. 

TOM, 


LITTLE after the noon hour 
came Tehuan, borne in a litter 
on the shoulders of serving 
men to the doorway of our 
dwelling; with his litter came 
another, and from it de¬ 
scended an old man, brutal- 
looking, and with dirty and 
matted hair above his close- 
set eyes. To me the man him¬ 
self looked dirty, though his 
clothing was more magnificent 
by far than that of Tehuan. 
To this man Tehuan seemed to show respect, ushering 
him in to the room where we three were. 

" It is Quecotzin, priest of our god, who honours you," 
Tehuan told Andrew. So the name seemed to me as he 
said it, and so I set it down. " He wished to see the 
strangers who had helped us in our battles against the 
men from the sea." 

The priest looked at each of us in turn, peering closely 
into our faces in a way that made me long to strike him. 
Then he turned to Tehuan— 

" These, too," he said, " are men from the sea. That 
young one, certainly, is not of our people." 

This I had feared, but Andrew was prepared for it. 
" Is it of much consequence," he asked Tehuan, " whence 
we come, since we have proved ourselves your allies and 
friends ? Yet is Quecotzin wrong, for I have t«ld you 
whence we came, and how there is an admixture of blood 
that will account for our appearance—as there is, at this 
day, in all the people about Tenochtitlan. Yet you, and 
Quecotzin too, must judge us by our deeds." 

At that the priest smiled, and looked at Tehuan, who 
made no reply. And I, who N from the outset had liked 
Tehuan, disliked that craftily smiling old man beside him, 
and felt that he waited, even then, to work us injury if he 
could. We had proved ourselves strong in fight, and 
Andrew had proved himself able in counsel, and ever the 
priesthood of such a people as this hates strength or wisdom 
that is not its own. 

" The stranger chief speaks well," said Quecotzin, " and 
we can only j udge of him and his by their deeds, and there¬ 
fore welcome them to our city Quiotzan." 

" In which," Andrew said, turning sharply on Tehuan, 
" it seems that we are to b$ kept prisoners in the house set 
apart for us." 

" I gave no order," Tehuan said, and turned on the 
priest, who smiled again in his crafty way. 

" Knowing that the strangers were to have audience of 
the King, and knowing, too, how that they might easily 
lose themselves in the ways of the city, I caused a guard to 
be set," said that evil old man. 


"But why not ask them to remain within, instead of this 
insult ? " Tehuan asked, angrily. I pould see that he was 
utterly on our side, for not for small things do his race 
betray anger or any other emotion. 

" I think," said Quecotzin smoothly, " they do not all 
speak our tongue, and I wished to make certainty." 

Without a further word Tehuan strode out, and in a 
minute or two returned. " I have caused the guard to 
be sent away," he said to Andrew, " and such insult shall 
not be offered you again." 

" You set my authority at naught ? " Quecotzin asked 
him, in a smooth way that yet showed anger beneath his 
calm. 

" In your own temple of the pyramid, your authority 
is absolute," Tehuan answered him. " In such things as 
this, I know no authority but that of the King. Suffer 
me to rule in my own province, as I suffer you in yours." 

Well, they smoothed it over with that, but I could see 
that the priest blamed this questioning of his authority* 
on us, and that already we had made an enemy in the city, 
though all unwittingly. But, if we had needed any proof 
that we had also made a friend, it was ours in Tehuan’s 
manner toward us and toward the priest. 

"Being strangers," said Tehuan, " and unused, perhaps, 
to our ways, it seemed to me that you might want some 
tilings that I could provide. Thus I came, and Quecotzin 
wished to come with me." 

Andrew thanked him. "Yet we have all that we could 
wish," he said, " and value your hospitality. And, now 
that the guard is removed, we may perhaps see something 
of your city." 

" I myself will conduct you," Tehuan told him. 

With that he sent away his litter, knowing how Andrew 
chose rather to walk than to be carried—and this, had we 
but known it, was great condescension for a man of his 
rank. The priest returned to his own place, bidding us 
farewell courteously enough, but taking with him anything 
but our blessings. Tehuan took us out, and away from this 
quarter of the city that was given up to houses like ours, in 
spacious gardens and groves of flowering trees, away to 
where the merchants and other craftsmen worked at their 
trades. 

First he took us to see an open place, like that in which 
the pyramid stood, but this was filled with booths where it 
seemed the people sold their wares, such as corn, and fruit 
and vegetables, and clothing, and live fowls, and many 
other things. This place was crowded, both with sellers 
and buyers, but all made way for Tehuan, as for some great 
man, and I began to understand that we were under 
somewhat powerful guardianship in having him with us. 
We went among these booths, and as we went the people 
ceased from their doings, standing by respectfully till after 
we had passed. 
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That place was acres in extent, and from it may be gained 
some idea of the magnitude of the city as a whole, which, I 
learned from what Tehuan said, held some two hundred 
thousand people. For these Aztecs had flourished greatly 
since they came from their own country, and it was said 
among them, now, that in a year or two they would make 
preparation to set out and conquer Mexico, driving out the 
Spaniards. Yet, I gathered, this had been said before, and 
nothing had been done toward it. Their setting out was a 
dream with which the high people encouraged the common 
ones, and not a thing that would ever come to pass. 

Having seen the market, we went along various ways 
as busy as any Bristol street. One there was where in 
open-fronted buildings men wove a coarse sort of cloth; 
another where they worked in wood, making many things, 
very skilfully, though with rude and simple tools which 
seemed to me of bronze, for 
the most part, for though 
they knew the use of iron, 
having learned it from the 
Spaniards at some time or 
other, they had very little of 
that metal. And thence we 
came to another street, nar¬ 
row, and shut in by houses 
on either side. 

" This,** said Tehuan, " is 
called the street of the metal 
workers, and here we shall 
find that man of w ho you 
spoke." 

Here, it seemed, men made 
spear heads, and fashioned 
arrows, and some there were 
that wrought curiously in 
silver and even in gold, little 
ornaments of no mean design, 
for the people were clever 
and not like savages in the 
matter of their skill. Ha f- 
way along the street Tehuan 
strode into one of the shoj 
or houses and called to an old 
man who, coming forward, 
bowed low before our guide. 

What Tehuan said to the man 
I did not hear, but I saw 
that the man went away 
through an opening at the 
back of the house, and re¬ 
turned. There came with him 
a man taller than myself, and 
I was tall; bearded, which 
looked strange with the Aztec 
clothing, light of skin, and 
blue-eyed as was I. For his 
likeness to my uncle in Boston 
I knew him at sight, though 
he was nothing like my 
memory of the brother who 
had gone out from Bristol so 
long ago. 

" I will speak with this 
man in his own tongue," said 
Andrew to Tehuan. " I have 
some knowledge of it." 

With that he turned to my 
brother, who stood wondering, 
and, I could see from his face, 
already half understanding. 

" Give no sign of surprise 
or of recognition," he said. 

" My name is Andrew Evans, 
and this youth beside me—" 

(here Andrew was wrong, for 
I counted myself more than 
youth after what we had 


been through together)—" is your brother Dan. And this 
other here is our good friend Turtleberry, who has come 
with us on our quest to find you and take you out back 
to your home. We have a ship down by the mouth of 
the river, where your ship was wrecked, and all our task 
now is to get out from this city and find our way back." 

I saw, on my brother's face, a score of emotions chasing 
each other as Andrew spoke. There was the joy of hearing 
the voice of one of his own people and the wonder at w hat 
we had done, and a certain fear, and a longing to speak 
openly as he looked at me, and many other shades of 
thought and feeling. What my own face told I cannot 
say, but strange it was to me to look on the face of this 
my brother, whom I counted given back as it were from 
the dead. 

** The hardest part of your task is before you," Tom 
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“ 1 grasped him by his unclean hair, and held 
under the long Aztec robe.” (See page 620 .) 


him 


while 1 drew my cutlass from 
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answered, “ for it is far easier to get into this city than to 
get out.” 

“So I have already guessed," Andrew said, “ yet we 
must find a way, even though we go without the gold of 
which your letter tells." 

“ For that," said Tom, “ you would need forty rather 
than four of us, and even then it would be a perilous 
venture. The greater part of it is in the temple of the 
pyramid." 

So here, I thought, we came against the priest Quecotzin 
again if we made any attempt to carry more than ourselves 
away. 

“ We must not talk more now," Andrew said, “ lest 
Tehuan suspect more than the errand of your mending 
my musket. You will come to the house they have given 
us, at Tehuan’s order, and there we can plan. " ' 

Then he turned again to Tehuan. “ This man can do 
what I require," he said, “ if 
you will cause him to be sent 
to our place." 

Thereupon Tehuan gave 
order both to Tom and to the 
old man whom we had first 
seen, that Tom should come 
to us, bringing the tools of his 
craft, an hour before sunset. 

And after that we went on 
our way, under Tehuan's guid¬ 
ance, about the city, coming 
in the end to the great red 
pyramid where was the temple 
in which, so my brother had 
said, they kept the most part 
of their gold. 

Save for a stairway, some 
score feet wide, on the side of 
the pyramid that faced toward 
the twin mountains we had 
passed on our way, its sides 
were smooth from base to sum¬ 
mit. We went up the stairway, 
which was flanked on either 
side by eagles, carved in 
stone, with outspread wings 
and beaks that thrust out 
toward us. On the flattened 
top of the pyramid stood their 
temple, a squat building of one 
storey, square, flat-roofed, 
stretching perhaps a dozen 
yards from side to side and 
from front to back. And it came to my mind, on seeing 
it, that this great pyramid was a mighty erection for such 
a people to raise; its stairway seemed endless as we 
climbed, and its greatness may be judged by the size of 
the building at the top. 

There gaped before us, at the top, an open doorway, 
leading to the main chamber of the temple, and, under 
Tehuan’s guidance, we went in. The place reeked like a 
charnel house, and, save for the light that came through 
the doorway and for a fire that burned dimly on a plat¬ 
form at the far end, it was unlighted, so that we stood 
in a dimness in which it was difficult to perceive what the 
place held. Yet, when my eyes grew used to the light, I 
saw that the platform which held the fire was a sort of 
altar, behind which a fierce and terrible-looking image 
grinned—a thing thrice the size and height of a man, 
wearing a necklace of skulls, and adorned with glittering 
things that were, doubtless, some sort of jewel. To either 
side of this were two great metal plates, or shields, there 
being four in all, and each was of the size of a big cartwheel. 
They sent out a yellow gleam from their tarnished surfaces. 

“ These," said Andrew to Tehuan, “ your pieople brought 
from Tenochtitlan when they came ? " 

“ These, and much more," Tehuan answered. He led 
us nearer to the altar, and I saw that there stood by it 
cups and curiously wrought ornaments, in the likeness 


of birds, and of beasts, and even images of men. Each of 
these things shone yellowly where the light of the fire fell 
on them from the altar—it was the treasure of a people, set 
here in the murk and evil reek of an unclean religion. 

We stood silent, looking on wealth past imagining, put 
to no use, but stored here vainly and—it seemed to me— 
foolishly. We said no further word, until there came out, 
from where I knew not, that old and evil man whom we 
had seen before, Quecotzin, master in this place as was 
Tehuan master of their army. 

“ You should have brought them on a day of sacrifice/* 
he said to Tehuan, “ that they might see and worship with 
us. A week hence we sacrifice two men and a child, 
caught in the forests of the east." 

Tehuan made no answer. I saw Turtleberry edge away 
from the priest, as if he feared contamination. For myself, 

I looked and looked at the golden things about the altar, 
and thought, strangely enough, 
of my mother away in her little 
house in Bristol. If we could 
get one of the great golden 
wheels away . . . 

“ If the Spaniards knew of 
this," I said to Tehuan, “ your 
city would not stand undis¬ 
covered long." 

“ For which reason we suffer 
none of our people to go out," 
he answered, “ save only such 
messengers and the like as we 
trust past question. So far, no 
Spaniard has ventured south¬ 
ward, and only twice have 
men come to us from the 
sea, except for you three.” 

“ But we three may go 
out ? " Andrew asked. 

“ Only at the word of 
the King," Tehuan 
answered, “ and that is 
hardly ever given to any 
who come." 

Now I thought, seeing 
how Quecotzin took in 
every word, that it was 
unwise of Andrew to ques¬ 
tion thus in the priest's 
hearing. And, in the 
space of seconds, I had 
proof of this, for as we 
stood in the gloom by the 
altar the light failed yet more, and there came a great clang 
as a sliding door was drawn across the entrance. And 
Quecotzin stood, saying no word, while from out the 
shadows about us came other men, not over quickly, but 
steadily. And— 

“ Halt, all ! " Tehuan called, at which those who were 
advancing on' us stopped. 

“ What means this ? " Tehuan asked Quecotzin, sharply. 

“ That these are not our people at all—they are men 
from the sea," the priest answered. 

“ They are my friends and guests, who have done service 
for our people," said Tehuan, “ and they are under my 
guarding." 

Quecotzin would have moved away, but it seemed to me 
there was a short way out of this difficulty. I grasped him, 
as he moved, by his unclean hair, and held him left-handed, 
while with taiy right hand I drew my cutlass from under 
the long Aztec robe I was wearing. “ Now," said I to 
Andrew in English, “ tell the priest that if the doors are 
not opened he is a dead man." For though by this I could 
understand what was said, yet I trusted Andrew to make 
my meaning plainer than I could have made it myself. 

“ A good move," Andrew said quietly, while Tehuan 
stood unmoved by us and the priest wriggled vainly to 
escape. 

“ The doors must be opened, Quecotzin, or you die 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


XXX.—Inflated bullock skin, a primitive river boat used on the Sutlej, Northern 
India. The skins are sewn up and filled with air. A light platiorm supported on 
a couple of these skins forms a very satisfactory boat. 
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instantly/’ Andrew told him, " and bid your fellow priests 
retire to their foulnesses, for at a move forward from them 
you die. And as we go, you will accompany us to the open 
air, surety that no more such tricks are played on us in this 
temple/' 

The priest hesitated, and I, by the flickering light of that 
altar fire, set the point of my weapon just over his heart. 
That which he had said of sacrificing men and children 
made me long to drive the blade home, but his life was our 
safety. 

He backed a little from the touch of the steel, but I held 
him securely by the hair, and not a minute had passed 
before? he spoke a command and the door slid back, 
letting in daylight again. I marched him down to the door 
with us, held him until Andrew and Turtleberry $md 
Tehuan had passed out, and, as I myself passed beyond 
the portal, 1 gave him a swing that flung him back into 
his temple. There by the door he fell, and scrambled 
to sitting posture and glared evil at us. 

" You shall pay," he gasped. " A hundredfold, and 
more, you shall pay for this! " 

But I thought of the old proverb which says how 
threatened men live long, and it seemed to me, then, that 


so long as we kept outside the temple little harm could 
come to us from its priests. 

Tehuan was inclined to pass over the matter without 
remark, and it may have been that he had a suspicion in 
his mind regarding what the priest had said—that we three 
were not what we seemed, but " men from the sea." Had 
that suspicion been certainty, I doubt if he would have 
withdrawn his protection; perhaps it was certainty, for 
he gazed long and earnestly at me, more than once, and 
I saw too how he eyed Turtleberry, looking at his frizzled 
hair in a questioning way. Yet he said nothing from 
which we might augur abatement of his friendship, which 
had been ours since the battle of the defile that overthrew 
Mackay. 

"At one hour before noon, to-morrow, you are to have 
audience of the King." he told us, " and for to-day you 
must be wearied and hungry, after having walked and 
seen so much. To-morrow I will come to conduct yoq, 
and until then may you rest undisturbed." 

With that he left us at our doorway, where he had led 
us from the temple steps. We went within, and there, 
standing with a sort of rush bag in which the handles of 
certain tools showed, stood my brother Tom. 


CHAPTER XII, 

THE UNDERWAY OF THE TEMPLE. 


OGETHER with Tom, we went 
to the apartment where they 
gave us food, a panelled room 
in which was a great stone¬ 
legged table, with seats around 
it. We four sat down, and, 
lest there should come inter¬ 
ruption from any of the men 
who served us, Andrew laid 
on the table his musket, 
though, as we talked in 
English, there was little fear 
of any listener gaining much from our converse. Yet it 
was as well to be careful, and hence the musket to show 
that Tom was at his work. 

" Fitst," said Andrew, " you must tell us all you can of 
the city and its people, and of the way to get out with 
you." 

" The city is as you have seen it," answered my brother, 
" great and well-ordered, and well-guarded, too, since the 
tribes round about do not love these people, who live 
mainly by the tribute they exact from less powerful tribes— 
that, I believe, was their habit even in Mexico, before the 
Spaniards threw them out. As to getting out, you know 
as much as I know of it—never once have I been able to 
get beyond the city bounds, in these ten years I have spent 
here." 

" Have you no suggestion ? " Andrew asked. 

" Except that we fight our way out," said Tom soberly, 
“ and that is a perilous chance, since the guards are strong 
on all the ways." 

"If it comes to that, we must fight," said I, " for we 
cannot spend all our lives here." 

" And the gold ? " Andrew asked again. 

" Some of it adorns the King’s palace; most is in the 
temple of the pyramid, where they keep their war god," Tom 
said. 

" Where we saw it," said Turtleberry, " and it would 
go to my heart to leave such a store behind." 

" Our skins, methinks, are of greater value," Andrew 
said drily. 

" I know of a way that goes underground to the pyramid 
from the garden of the King’s palace," said Tom, slowly 
and thoughtfully. "It is a bricked way which winds up 
inside the pyramid, and comes into the temple just behind 
the altar. If we four could get together-" 

" The weight of the golden wheels there-" said 

Andrew, and paused. 


" Is just so much as we could manage, each carrying 
one," said Tom. " Once, I lifted one of them, and so 
know their weight. Yet how to get that mass of gold 
away from the city, I know not." 

" Let us take one step at a •time," Andrew counselled. 
" Until we win the gold from the temple, we need not 
consider getting it away. If we secure it, then we can 
plan further." 

He was again the keen Resourceful Andrew Evans whom 
I had first known ; the depression of the past few days had 
left him, and his confidence, but for the wondrous way in 
which we had won so far, might have seemed foolish. 
Looking back, it seems to me strange that we should have 
planned the thieving of this gold that was in reality none 
of ours, but at the time no such view of the project 
came to any of us. 

" How shall we find you to guide us ? " Andrew asked. 

" From sunset onward, my time is my own," Tom 
answered. 

" Then," said Andrew, " let it be to-night that we ven¬ 
ture, before we have been so long in the city that that 
bestial priest should suspect our work in this. But how 
do we win access to the royal garden ? " 

" The entrance to my way is in a grove, unfrequented by 
any," Tom answered. " If I return to my place, and clear 
away suspicion, I can be back here with you before dark." 

" So be it," said Andrew, " we will await you." 

So, and with no further word, Tom left us. I would have 
had him stay to learn the news of home, but Andrew wisely 
demurred. " Time enough for that when we have no work 
in hand," said he, and Tom departed. We three, in his 
absence, got ourselves food from the serving men and ate 
heartily, and took us cj. pistol apiece in case of need, together 
with store of powder and ball, and stripped off all needless 
clothing, thinking that the underway which Tom was to 
show us would give enough of warmth, and we needed all 
our carrying power for the golden burdens. To me this 
part of our quest was matter for some excitement, and 
Andrew, I could see, was more moved than was usual with 
him. 

There was some piece of a moon making night lighter 
when Tom returned, and we went with him, there being now 
no guard at our gate, a different way from that which 
Tehuan had led us, more out from the city than in to its 
centre, and up away from the mountains to the south. We 
came to a wall of earth, over which we climbed in the 
shadow of trees, and beyond the wall Tom led us straight 
to a little grove of trees with branches that drooped like 
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“ We took cups and ornaments and images, handing them in to the two in the passage.” 

willows. In the grove was a square of stone, which with 
some labour Turtleberry and I, being the strongest mem¬ 
bers of the party, lifted, so that a cavity and Steps leading 
down were disclosed. Down tlyjse steps we went, not re¬ 
placing the stone, and soon came to a broad and level way, 
so far as one might tell in the utter darkness, where the 
air was foul through long imprisonment. Along this we 
walked, Tom leading, and each of us clutching the clothing 
of the man before him. 

“ ’Ware steps," said Tom, after a long spell of this walking. 

We could see nothing ; we felt with our feet for the steps, 
and now I judged that the way went spiral-wise upward, 
as if it wound round and round inside the pyramid. And 
up and up the steps we went, finding them broad and 
shallow enough, but wearying after a time. Yet we kept 
on, until before and above us showed a faint glimmer of 
light. 'Twas but very faint, but in that thick darkness 
the smallest gleam was easy to discern. And here Tom 
paused, so that we behind him came to a standstill. 


" We lift .the stone above us, 
and we are by the altar in the 
temple," he whispered. "Yet 
had we better wait to know if any 
others are there at this hour." 

We waited, and heard neither 
voice nor sound of steps. At the 
last Turtleberry got his shoulder 
under the stone that barred egress 
from the staired way, and standing 
beside him I looked out cautiously. 
The light we had seen came from 
the altar fire, but lately re¬ 
plenished- ; the door of the 
temple, so far as I could see, was 
closed, and there was neither sound 
nor sign of any occupant. 

“ You two Broadbents,” An¬ 
drew whispered, "shall bring the 
treasure to us two here. When 
we have it all inside the passage, 
we will carry it off for hiding." 

So, . having balanced the stone 
that closed the passage, we two— 
Tom and I—stepped out into the 
temple and took the lighter things 
first—though all were heavy. We 
took cups and ornaments and 
images, handing them in to the 
two in the passage. Then we took 
a gold wheel apiece, finding them 
very weighty, though they were 
but thin plates ; two of these we 
handed in, and as we went for 
the other two there came the 
rattle of an opening door some 
where behind the altar. I saw 
that door move in the wall, and 
before it could open fully I was 
behind it. One stepped out into 
the temple, and died with hi? 
throat so gripped that he could 
make no outcry. 

'Twas well and neatly done, l 
know, yet even now I like not 
to think of that deed. It was his 
life or ours, and past doubt he 
had on him the guilt of many of 
their human sacrifices, for in this 
the priests took turns at the kill¬ 
ings. Yet that assassin thrust in 
the dark is one of the things 
that haunts me still—fair fight 
had been a different matter, and 
one calling for no regret. Thi? 
was grim necessity, demanding 
grim and remorseless action. 

He died, I say, and I eased hi? 
body down so that it lay prone before the altar he had 
served. Doubtless he had come to tend the altar fire, for 
there came no other while we two got the last of the gold 
wheels and passed them into the passage. Then, leaving 
the place stripped, and ourselves pouring sweat from our 
labours, we got w-ithin to where Turtleberry and Andrew 
waited with the store of treasure, and Turtleberry’ set 
back the stone of the floor through which we had made 
that great haul. 

There were two bars of bronze that swung out over the 
edges on which the stone rested, and fixed it in its place 
so that it could not be moved from the temple side; these 
Tom set in their places, so that we were now secure from 
interruption from above. Then we took the gold, first 
taking those four great plates, and stumbled down the 
steps each carrying one plate with difficulty, because of 
their weight. In the end we brought them out to the 
steps in the grove, and there paused. 

Andrew pointed. A little beyond the outskirts of the 
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grove was a pond, and there we carried these things, wading 
into the water and placing them on the bed of the pond, 
which was of a sandy nature ; we went back for one other 
load, and when we came out with it there was a showing 
of dawn in the sky. So we sunk that load, which was of the 
chased and' graven ornaments, with the rest, covering all 
lightly with sand, and replacing the stone in the grove 
that hid the entrance to the passage. We were worn out 
with the toil, and we were grimed to our eyes with the 
dust of the passage way, but we were content with the 
night’s work that we had done, though irked that it was 
not fully finished. 

“ To-morrow,” said Andrew, “ we move the rest to this 
wet store.” 

" To-morrow ? ” said Turtleberry, looking up at the 
lightening sky. ” Nay, to-night, surely.” 

** To-night,” Andrew concurred, wearily. 

We dragged ourselves each to his own place. After we 
had got over the wall again, Tom went with us as far as his 
way lay with ours, and then we let him go, confident of 
finding our way to our dwelling. This we did without 
mishap, and, having bathed, slept till it was told me that 
Tehuan was waiting to conduct us to audience of the King. 
That is, I slept, but since it was Andrew who bade me 
waken when the hour arrived he must have kept some sort 
of wakefulness. 

Now, for this visit, it was agreed that Andrew and I only 
should go, and that Turtlpberry should plead a feverishness 
to stay away, for we mistrusted his negroish appearance 
more than our own, and also his lack of any knowledge of 
the Aztec tongue. So I made myself ready, and in the end 
set out with Andrew and Tehuan, each of us being carried 
in one of their evil-scented litters, since this was an affair 
of state. And, by the way we came, I caught a sight of 
the grove and the pond in which we had placed our gold, 
for thus through the gardens the way led straight to the 
King’s palace. 

To that palace we came, finding it a great building of one 
storey in height, set about with carven pillars of wood, and 
with a most noble entrance. There we left the litters, and 
even removed our foot-covering, in which Tehuan set us 
example, but our gorgeous feathered headgear we kept on, 
it being the custom of these people, apparently, to bare the 
feet instead of the head in token of respect. 

Thus we went along dip, cool corridors, of which the 
floors were of polished wood and the walls were either 
painted or carven. This palace of the Aztec king would 


have put to shame many an English building for the art 
and skill that it displayed. At a pillared doorway, guarded 
by two men who held spears with curioiisly carved shafts, 
we waited, till at length there came one who bade us step 
forward, and then we entered to the presence of this king 
of theirs. , 

He sat in a chair at the far end of a great room or hall, 
and by him stood some six chiefs, barefooted like ourselves. 
There was no ornament about him to show his rank, and 
to me he looked just a tired old man. Tehuan told me, 
after, that this king, whose name I forget—nor is it of 
much consequence—was a direct descendant of a very 
wise king of one of the races that had inhabited Mexico 
before the coming of the Spaniards, one Nezahuatlcoyotl, 
who, in spite of his title, was among these people 
such a name of wisdom as is Solomon among Christian 
nations. And it was said among these people that this 
king whom we saw was not less wise than his great ancestor, 
nor less beloved of his people. 

He signed to us to come near, and we crossed the hall 
toward him. There was no ceremony; he looked at 
Andrew and then at me— 

” Our people owe you thanks,” he said, " for it has been 
told me what you have done for us ( m fight. Rest here in 
our city, guests of mine and of my people, for such time as 
you may wish.” 

In some sort of words Andrew thanked him, and then 
we understood that this ceremony of a royal reception was 
ended. The King spoke for a little time with Tehuan 
concerning matters of the army, which, it seemed, was 
kept busy sending out companies to enforce the payment 
of tribute by neighbouring tribes, and then we three were 
about to retire, when there came a slight commotion at 
the doorway by which we had entered. There came across 
the floor of tne hall that old and evil priest, Quecotzin, 
who without bidding approached just as near to the King 
as were we. 

” O King,” said he, with an evil, menacing side glance 
at us, ” I bring tidings of disaster. Of all the treasure of 
our people, brought from the sacred city of Tenochtitlan, 
there remains not one piece in the temple of the pyramid. 
It has vanished, every piece, as feathers might be blown 
away.” 

And again he looked at us, " men from the sea,” as he 
had called us, as if he guessed already that we had hands in 
this, and would make more certain of vengeance, especially 
on me, when he should strike at us again. 


(To be continued.) 


Nearly There! 


-LITTLE-LESS THAN-TRUTIIFUL took a walk with 
Hardly-straight, 

They travelled narrow byways till they reached a 
crooked gate : 

They shuffled, halting, through it and they ambled down a hill 
Where weeds and thorns and brambles seemed to prick their 
feet at will 1 


A-Iittle-Iess-than-truthful looked quite disconcerted—spent: 
While Hardly-straight just grumbled with a savage dis¬ 
content ! 

They asked a queer old jackdaw, " Where are we ? " and, 
looking wise. 

He pointed to a signpost — ** Half a mile to Land of 
Lies ! ” 



And in a mighty hurry did those travellers turn around! 

And in a mighty hurry they retraced their journey-ground l 
They changed their roads—and changed their names —and 
perhaps I ought to state 

That never did those folks again slip through a crooked gate 1 

Lillian Gard. 
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| UTILITY RABBITS. J 

When you are in search of what I may term a home hobby, 
do not overlook the advantages of rabbit-keeping. Most of 
us, perhaps, keep or have kept rabbits as pets. To-day, large 
numbers of boys keep rabbits for utility purposes, and either 
make profit by their sale or else convert their stock into food. 
Properly conducted, the practice becomes that rare thing, 
namely, a hobby that pays. 

In starting with utility rabbits, the most important point 
is to have good-quality stock. The rabbits with which you 
commence cannot be too good ; they should be the best that 
the money you have can 


all that you may want to know as to their management. Rabbit¬ 
keeping is his hobby, just as you intend it to be yours, and! 
this community of interest prompts a feeling of friendliness 
that is particularly encouraging to a novice. 

Since the War, utility rabbits for stock have gone up in price 
and are more difficult to obtain. To join one of these clubs 
is the best way of now starting to keep rabbits. 

* * * 



Here is a delightful account of these huge seals which I 

have condensed from Charles 


buy. 

Slay be ,you do not know 
much, if anything, concern¬ 
ing utility rabbits. How 
then is it best for you to 
proceed ? My hint to you 
is this. In nearly every 
district and town there ex¬ 
ists a Fur and Feather Club, 
a Fanciers’ Club, a Rabbit 
Association, or—no matter 
what its name—some sort 
of organisation of the kind. 
Some of these clubs have 
been in abeyance during and 
since the War, but the 
principle remains the same. 
The members of these clubs 



F. Holder’s w’ell-known and 
fascinating book “ The Chan¬ 
nel Islands of California.” 

Says Mr. Holder :— 

” The feature which will 
really amaze the wanderer 
among the Channel Islands 
is the tameness of some 
animals. To meet a bull 
sea-lion, weighing approxi¬ 
mately half a ton, on the 
main avenue of a town, fifty 
feet from the water, is a 
possibility of a startling 
nature, yet I have seen Old 
Ben, the head of the Santa 
Catalina sea-lion rookery, on 
Crescent Avenue, Avalon, 


are often working-men, and 
rare good judges of a labbit 
they are, too. These are 
the men, otherwise than regular dealers, 


“ Old Ben,” the Santa Catalina sea-lion. 

ho hold most of the " At that time Ben 


surrounded by tourists who 
snapped their cameras at 
- him with impunity, 
could be induced to come ashore when the 


present-day stock of first-class utility rabbits. And my sug¬ 
gestion is that any boy who desires to take up the keeping of 
utility rabbits will do w f ell to become a member of such a club. 
I can, from experience, promise him that his fellow’-members will 
be only too pleased to do all that they can to assist a beginner. 

Members of these clubs are in a most advantageous position 
for the purchase of stock, young rabbits that have been bred by 
various members being constantly on sale. To be able to sell 
to club-mates obviates the expense of advertising. You will 
find that the man who sells you the rabbits with which to start 
your stock will, in most instances, be very pleased to tell you 


lure was a fat, long-finned tuna. But one day he climbed upon 
the w’harf, coming entirely up the steps, following the man with 
a fish. Then some unreasonable person made a threatening 
demonstration ; Ben started for the steps, lost his hold, slipped 
and fell, smashing them and wounding himself. For a long time 
he remembered this, but gradually his faith in human beings 
has returned, and the men can call him up on the boat-landing 
of the float or out upon the beach, by showring a succulent 
fish. 

” When very hungry he has permitted himself to be touched 
or patted by one of the fishermen. He is good-tempered and 
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never attempts to bite. But he is a savage-looking animal 
and makes a very clever imitation of a ferocious beast. 

" A few years ago many of the sea-lions were killed by 
vandals, but laws were passed, and for a number of years the 
sea-lions have been protected. When not feeding, the sea-lions 
pass the time within a few feet of the beach, sleeping or playing, 
the females and young leaping from the water and going through 
various tricks of interest to the amazed looker-on. 

" It so happened that I was upon the sands one day When no 
sea-lions were in sight; and upon my asking a boatman where 
they were, he began to whistle as if calling for a dog, and to 
call, '* Here, Ben 1 " repeating the call several times, whereupon 
out from among the anchored boats appeared not only Ben, 
but two large bull sea-lions, which must have weighed half a ton 
each, followed by two or three smaller females. The boatman 
tossed some pieces of albacore fish into the water, which the 
sea-lions dashed for. Not ten feet away floated several boats 
containing spectators. 

“ When the fish was disposed of, the boatman took a large 
albacore by the tail and walked down the beach, calling the 
sea-lion, Ben, by name. The animal responded at once, coming 
inshore with a rush, followed by two others. The boatman 
gradually retreated up the beach, the huge animals following 
him, in their clumsy waddle resembling gigantic slugs more 
than anything else ; finally they took the fish from the man's 
hands. 

" The rookery where the animals 
make their head-quarters is about 
two miles distant. The sea-lions are 
' so tame there that they can be 
approached with ease, and are the 
constant objects of amateur photo¬ 
graphers, who visit the locality in 
yachts and boats of various kinds." 


THE 44 BOY'S OWN” 
PIGEON-LOFT. 


NO. 10.—THE FANTAIL. 


This is perhaps the best known of 
all the fancy pigeons. And, cer¬ 
tainly, the Fantail well deserves its 
popularity, for it is a sufficiently 
hardy bird, and it will hatch and 
rear its young ones without any 
necessity for foster-parents to be 
employed, which is, of course, quite A Fanta 

an important consideration to the 
young fancier. 

Needless to say, the most notable point about the Fantail is its 
tail, which, as the name implies, should be carried spread out 
like a fan. The tail should be circular, and have the feathers 
closely and evenly distributed. No unsightly gaps should 
appear between the feathers, which should likewise be all of 
the same length. The tail should be fully spread and carried 
well open. A good-class Fantail, too, has something of an air 
of pride, quite as if the bird knew and appreciated the fact that 
human beings were admirers of its symmetrical tail. 

Fantail colours are white, black, blue, red, silver, yellow, dun 
and chequer. There are also the saddle and laced varieties. 
Most attention has been paid by fanciers to the whites, and 
as the natural result of years of careful cultivation the white 
Fantail is the best quality bird of the breed, and is likewise the 
greatest in number. 

Special interest attaches to this capital photograph of a prize¬ 
winning blue-saddle hen Fantail. As those who keep them 
well know, Fantails are pigeons that have usually something of 
an agitated appearance ; they walk about on tiptoe, with a kind 
of highly-strung, trembling action. Consequently they are not 
at all easy to photograph. This picture was sent to us by a 
" B.O.P." reader, named Ronald Morris Pugh, whose father, 
living at Hampton Hill, Middlesex, is a member of the committee 
of the Fantail Club, and a very successful breeder and exhibitor 
of those pigeons. He is the owner of a cock white Fantail, bred 
in 1918, that has won a first and 5 specials and a 20-guinea cup, 
also 1st and 20-guinea rose bowl at Middlesex Columbarian Shows. 

Good carriage is necessary if a Fantail is to show to advantage. 
The head should be thrown so far back that it rests upon the 
tail feathers, but not so as to be forced through those feathers, as 
is the case with some birds. As seen in the photograph, the 
chest should be round and very prominent, and carried well up. 
Legs short and without feathering. Smallness is to be aimed at. 


A Fantail Pigeon. 


also roundness of body and fineness of head and neck. As with 
a thoroughbred horse, there should be plenty of action and 
motion. 

There exist nq keener pigeon fanciers than those who make a 
speciality of fantails. Probably, also, there is no pigeon that, 
provided it be up to the highest standard, more readily fetches 
a good price. The Fantail can be recommended to all. 


I DEADLIEST OF ALL LIVING THINGS. ij 

The deadliest of all living things are, to most of us, the 
cobra, the tarantula, and the lance head snake. But there is 
another, that causes an extraordinary number of deaths. There 
is nothing in insect or animal or reptile life to equal the virulence 
of it, and the astounding quickness of its attack. Compared 
with it, the tarantula, horribly gay in the long hairs covering its 
body and legs, is a tame thing, and the cobra and lance-head 
snake are nothing to be afraid of. Every year, the " phalange," 
or " pa cha eh'ung " (“ insert of the eight legs," as it has also been 
called), brings death to very many, both animal and mankind, on 
the vast plains of Eastern Turkestan and Central Asia. One 
Russian authority has put the deaths caused among the Mongols 
and Kirghiz tribes by its poison as 
high as ninety-four per cent, of those 
bitten by it, and among animals 
the numbers are appallingly high. 

Resembling the spider, and of a 
roundish shape. * the phalange has 
eight not very long le|s. It is of a 
reddish brown in hue. its trans¬ 
parent skin being thickly covered 
with long hairs. The mouth is 
formed by four branches, and the. 
mandibles present four sharp claws, 
with which it makes the deadly 
wound. When the insect bites iron, 
so powerful is its nip that it can be 
heard. Strangely enough, it has a 
most distinct and very embarrassing 
liking for the neighbourhood of 
human beings and animals, and 
shows preference for inhabited 
houses, though it is also found in 
marshy lands, near waterholes, wells, 
and ditches. 

It is in the spring and autumn, 
the insect is most dangerous. Then, 
when the high winds blow across the 
Pigeon. steppes, the phalange leaves its hole, 

and invades the nearest tent or 
house. As it walks, it seems to be 
almost as big as one's two fists put together ; but it can run very 
quickly, and if angered rises on its legs and boldly attacks. The 
instant it is interfered with, it makes to bite. 

In two minutes after the bite or nip, the victim feels a most 
terrible thirst, and on drinking water dies almost immediately. 
If, however, alcohol is at hand, and intoxication is brought about 
at once, with sickness, the poison appears to be partly counter¬ 
acted, and, after the application of the most efficacious remedy, 
the, sufferer may recover. Invariably is use made of the one 
real remedy known to the Mongols, Kirghizes, and Russians— 
and it is the juice squeezed out of the madder plant and applied 
to the bite as a lotion. When, on the other hand, the nip from 
the phalange is but slight, and the insect has not succeeded in 
spitting on the wound an infinitesimally small white web, that 
hastens the work of the poison, there appears to be little 
danger. (N. T.) 


BRITISH BIRDS. 


" Were all the birds which, from time to time, have been 
recorded as British, tabulated, the list would be a long one, 
but it would be a mass of errors." So states Mr. T. A. 
Coward, F.Z.S., F.E.S., in " The Birds of the British Isles 
and their Eggs," first series, published by Frederick Warne 
& Co., Ltd. He goes on to say : " There are. however, a num¬ 
ber of birds that have been captured or killed in our islands 
whose claim to rank as British, though slender, is as good as 
that of a few which have been accepted. A bird is counted 
as British if it has reached us unaided, either as a migrant 
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Young Marsh Harriers. 

(From '* Birds of the British Isles.") 


spots; scoticum, 
purplish black with 
yellow stripes—the 
female reddish. 


If you make the mistake of doing that, you will find the larvae 
die off fast. Also, if so crowded, they may injure each other. 
Hawk-moth caterpillars, for instance, may then prey on each 
other’s horns. 

In many cases where collectors fail to satisfactorily rear 
butterflies and moths, from the egg or larva, the fault is due to 
want of sufficient care in treatment of the caterpillars. Plenty 
of the right food, of draught-free fresh air, of space, and of 
tender handling, are the secrets of success. 


WHAT TO DO ; AUGUST. 

I. —Spending your holidays by the sea, remark the 

habits of the gulls. This should be done both from 
the shore and by the aid of a boat, for the gull swimming 
and prospecting for food is as interesting as when 
flying, or, on land, hunting for grubs and snails. A 
field glass is here of great assistance to the observer. 
Identify the common gull by his clean blue-grey 
colour above and greenish yellow legs and feet; the 
black-headed gull, pure white above, chocolate brown 
head and carmine legs and feet; the,herring gull, grey 
above, well spcck : ed, flesh coloured legs and feet, 
and a big yellow bill. . 

II. —There are fewer additions now to the monthly list 
of butterflies and moths, but amongst the newcomers 
are the dingy skipper and the long-tailed blue butter¬ 
flies, and the wood carpet, straw belle, pale prominent, 
knotgrass, and lunar-spotted pinion moths. Look in 
woods for the pearl-bordered fritillary. Lepidopteragen- 

erally are now de¬ 
creasing in number, 
so busy yourself 
with them while 
many are still here. 

111. —Dragon¬ 
flies are to be found 
not only near ponds 
and running water, 
but in damp mea¬ 
dows. There are 
nine dragon - flies 
(belonging to three 
distinct groups) 
that you may easily 
distinguish one 
from another. For 
instance, quadrima- 
culata has two 
black spots on each 
wing; annulatus, a 
black body spotted 
with yellow; 
elegans, black with 
two blue spots and 
yellow underneath; 
nymphula, carmine 
red with black 


out of its course or a lost wanderer, but if it has alighted on 
a ship, and thus relieved the strain of continuous flight, it is, 
by many ornithologists, rejected. The weakness of this ar¬ 
gument is that we don’t know which birds have taken advan¬ 
tage of passing vessels ; it is no uncommon thing for normal 
British migrants to rest on vessels off our southern shores, or 
in the Mediterranean, but no one refuses a Swallow as British 
because it may have in this way saved its life. Yet the ship 
argument is used against any American species.” 

It is generally accepted that an alien bird that has been 
in captivity, and has remained in- this country to breed, may 
become a resident species. Thus the Little Owl, the Reg-legged 
Partridge, and the Pheasant are included in most lists. Why 
some other birds may be considered British, and others again 
not so regarded,, though found on our shores, is fully discussed 
in the above-named book. Every Field Club member who 
can buy or otherwise make the acquaintance of Mr. Coward's 
able volume is recommended to do so. “The Birds of the 
British Isles ” is a handy pocket-guide and a most valuable 
reference work for the bookshelf. It is illustrated through¬ 
out, and every bii*d described is shown in colour, with a coloured 
reproduction of its egg. The young collector, therefore, with 
this book at his elbow, can identify any specimen that he is 
fortunate enough to secure. The photograph of young Marsh 
Harriers, on this page, well represents the excellent illus¬ 
trations that accompany the coloured plates by Thorburn in 
Mr. Coward's work. We look forward to welcoming the second 
series of '* The Birds of the British Isles.” • 


Qi 1 


CARE OF CATERPILLARS. 


Never forget that caterpillars are very tender and delicate 
creatures. For lack of care they often die off rapidly when in 


confinement. Give them plenty of the right food. Very young 
leaves are not good for them, as these contain too much 
moisture. Damp or wet food should never be offered to them, 
or leaves of too juicy a kind. 

Handle the caterpillars as little as you can. In transferring 
them to a new sprig of food plant, it is safest to lightly brush 
them off with a camel-hair pencil. Caterpillars are olten 
injured by being picked up between finger and thumb. 

The rearing-erge must have plenty ol air, but be free from 
draughts, and it should be regularly and scrupulously cleaned 
out, just the same, in fact, as a bird-cage is cleaned out. Be 
very careful not to crowd too many caterpillars into one cage. 


They are somewhat difficult to keep properly in a col¬ 
lection, but there is really no need to catch them. The 
different kinds can be identified when a-wing, and, with 
a little practice, it is easy to observe the swiftly-flying 
insects hunting for, and pouncing upon, their prey. 

IV.—Harvesting and hop-picking operations will 
soon be in full swing. There is much to be observed 
in the cornfield and the hop-garden. 
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B.O.F.C. PRIZE AWARDsTJ 


The advent of Spring has made itself evident in the numerous 
drawings and Nature essays submitted for the April competition. 
** Plum Blossom " was the subject chosen by C. Bedford, the 
prize-winner in the Drawing section, the colours of the several 
sprays being excellently rendered. Special mention must also 
be made of the coloured sketch of " My Greenfinches," by A. P. 
Chadwick, for which an extra prize has been awarded. On the 
whole, the entries have been most successful this month, and the 
adjudication has not been an easy matter. The Prize Award 
is as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note: M. Price, Castle Square, 
Morpeth, Northumberland. Half-Guinea Prize for Nature 
Drawing: Cecilia Bedford, The Ryelands, Taynton, Glos. 
Special Prize of Seven-and-sixpence: • A. P. Chadwick, 47 
Brownsville RoadrHeaton Moor, Stockport. 


Extra Prizes of Three-and-sixpenny Books : D. Strickland. 
Brom-y-clos, Llanwame, Hereford ; Ralph Seagar, 7 South 
Street, Newton, Auckland, New Zealand; Eric Deuchars, 
40 Sea Road, Bexhill-on-Sea ; C. H. Dawson, 59 Langley, near 
Macclesfield. Extra Prizes of Two-and-sixpenny Books: 
Harold E. Riddett, 10 Charlotte Terrace, King's Cross, N. 1 ; 
Eric J. Astle, 38 Vicarage Road, Harbome, Birmingham ^ H. 
G. Reigate, 22 Woodchurch Road, West Hampstead, NAV. 6; 
A. M. Smith, 117 Priory Road, Hastings. Specially Com 
mended : Wilfrid Davison, Alford ; Phyllis Deuchars, Bexhill; 
Frank E. Wilkins, Totley Rise, Sheffield ; C. H. Pole, Natal, 
S. Africa; Eric T. May, Oxhey ; J. P. Herbert, Eastbourne; 
Rosemary Gaisford, Rathfamham, Dublin ; William Sander. 
Harlesden, N.W. ; James Binns, Manningham; Charles L 
Murphy, Melbourne, Australia; J. A. Forrest, Bishopstrign 
ton; Owen H. Maynard, Bournemouth; Robert Hunter. 
Armadale, N.B.; Jack Ruston, Tettenhail; H. A. Harm, 
Lytham ; R. Hodge, Frimley Green ; Sidney Banks. Walworth; 
Owen Watkin, Grimsby; H. C Fairlie, Machany, N.B. 


Queries and Answers. 


J. R. Butler. —It all depends upon the kind of fish yon mean. Your only plan 
will be to consult natural history books that describe in detail the appearance, 
coloration, and so forth of the male and the female fish. 2. For small turtles 
you should inquire of J. D. Hamlyn, 221 St. George’s Street, E. 1, or of the 
natural history departments at Harrod’s Stores, at Whiteley's, or Gamage of 
Holborn. 

H. G. Batsford.— You will never regret the time given to nature study and from 
your letter I should say you wifi make a capable student. 1. Than geology 
and botany you could not make a better choice. Don’t go too fast; be content 
for a while to be simply laying the foundations of a sound knowledge of these 
sciences. 2. “ Geological Excursions round London ” is published by T. 
Murby and Co., of 6 Bouverie St., E.C. 4, and the price is 32. 6 d, 3. Geological 
specimens of some kind or other are to be found everywhere, though, of course, 
ifyon want the rarer examples you will have to go in search of them. The 
district of Aylesbury, Hartwell, Amersham, Stone, and Rickmansworth, which 
is near to you, offers a splendid field for the geologist. There you will find 
limestone and pebble beds, clay, marls and current-bedded sand. 4. Gamage 
of Holborn, E.C., sells a cheap but good geological hammer for about two or 
three shillings. 

Wilfred Ward. —Procure a specimen of each of the two plants and compare them 
with the pictures in some good book of botany, maybe at your public library. 
You are no doubt quite correct in what you have observed as to birds and 
telegraph wires; undoubtedly, as time roles on, the birds become more used 
to the wires. As regards the pun® of Privet Hawk Moth, I should recommend 
you to obtain a copy of “ The Insect Hunter’s Companion,” price is. 6 d., of 
Adlard and Co., 23 Bartholomew Close, E.C. 1. Bv the judicious employment of 
moderate heat it b possible to force the pup®, as the term is, though the process 
is not to be recommended (see answer to U. Pilcher). But there is no method 
that will ensure success at “ getting them all to emerge together.” 

Raymond Davies.— -The very fine book “ Ten Years of Gamckecping,” by Owen 
Jones, Is published by Edward Arnold, 41 and 43 Maddox St., W. x. Other 
books that I can most cordially recommend to you arc “ Birds in a Wood,” 
by J. C. Lynn (Duckworth and Co.'; and all the “ Memories of the Months ” 
series by »r Herbert Maxwell (Edward Arnold). These are books for grown¬ 
ups, but not too advanced for older boys. 


Tony Mango.—I am very pleased to receive your letter, and to know that oat in 
Athens you take so much interest in the B.O.F.C., which by now has b team 
an institution of absolutely world-wide influence. I would strongly advise jo*. 
to keep only tame rabbits. Wild creatures, whether beasts or birds, are be: 
left wild. The only exception to that rule is that some wild things, if taken eirs 
quite yvung, can be tamed and caused to live happily in confinement. As wc 
do not appear to know much as to rabbits, 1 would advise you to get the 11. U. 
book, “The Management of Rabbits,” that is published at the ** Bazaar, Ex¬ 
change and Mart ” Office, Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 

A. Weston. —You will be able to obtain pup® of foreign lepidoptera from Mr. 
Ernest S*inhoe of 4 Gunterstone Road, West Kensington. Write to him for 
a price list, mentioning the B.O.F.C., and asking if he has any booklet that mi^b: 
be of use to you. The branch of study that you have selected is most intertstin; 
Some of these foreign butterflies and moths are, as you well know, truly mag¬ 
nificent specimens. In next year’s volume we may be able to include a 
coloured plate of such butterflies. 

Philip For an. —You can obtain a jerboa from Mr. J. D. Hamlyn, the well-knowa 
animal dealer of 22X St. George’s Street, London Docks, E. x. But if you oua 
where can you get one out in Ottawa, I am afraid I do not know the address 
of a live-stock dealer there, and can only advise you to make inquiry in Canada. 
The tame rat is not being fed properly. Do not omit to give sufficient green food 
or food of a laxative nature. Sprinkle the bread and milk now and again with 
a pinch of flowers of sulphur. Sometimes add Demerara sugar (not white sigxr: 
to the bread and milk. A pinch of Epsom salts in the drinking water at interval* 
does good. Dress the skin with sulphur ointment. Fruit and grass to nibble 
tend to improve bodily condition. 

U. Pilcher. —Forcing, as it Is called, is the subjecting of pupae to artificial best a 
order that the insects may emerge before their proper tune. It Is a practice tint 
I should certainly not encourage, is quite unnecessary for employment by our 
B.O.F.C.-ites, and it very often results in the drying up and death of th: papa. 

F. Britt.— Get a copy of M Butterfly and Moth Co l lect in g,” by A. R. Hodge, price 
2s. 6 d. net, of C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W. C. a, and note tbs 
plate qf “ Curious Caterpillars.” 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.," valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to bo selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, anil Essays must be the sender’s 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible lor a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs,and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date io: 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor's decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler," c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, London. E.C. 4. 

List of Prizes for Selection :—Cameras, magnifying-glasses, oollectinj-cases, fishing-rods, paiatnr 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, botteriy 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com 
petition, will indicate their choice of, a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : “ If success 
ful. I should like to have a [insert name of article here ] as my prize.** 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk,price 3*/. post free. Suitable 
lor wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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HOW TO MAKE FUR GLOVES. 

Many people would be surprised to 
know how comparatively easy it is to 
make a very respectable pair of Fur 
Gloves for the winter, at an extremely 



Fig. 1 . 


small cost. A pair of ordinary gloves 
will first be required, but these must 
not be of wool or cotton: any other 
material such as kid or leather will do well 
enough. And now, perhaps, is an excellent 
time to set about the work. 

I will first explain the method of furring 
your gloves. First procure from a 
poulterer's shop, either two rabbit or one 
hare skin, of the colour you yourself like 
best ; a doe-skin is ahvays preferable to 
a buck-skin because it is easier to cure 
on account of its softness. The usual 
price is sixpence or less for each skin. It 
is as well to try one or two shops, as a 
bargain can sometimes be procured. 

The next step is to stretch out the skin 
on a clean board, with the fur side down¬ 
wards and nail down firmly with tin-tacks 
driven through slips of cardboard ; this 
is a very good method of protecting the 
•skin from injury. (Fig. i.) 

Remove all fat and meat and bits of 
flesh from the upturned surface of the 



Fig. 2. 

■skin, and then will be found also a thin 
layer of under-skin which milst be care¬ 
fully removed ; this is most important, 
for if it is not done the skin will not be 
properly cured. When this is done, the 
following mixture should be made:— 

4 oz. Alum . . . 4 d. 

i oz. Saltpetre . . i \d. 


Column and Note Book. 


This should be mixed well and kept 
perfectly dry. 

Now, with the hands, rub about two 
tablespoonfuls of the mixture into the 
skin ; then put the board out in the sun 
to dry, but never let it get wet on any 
account. Repeat this process for five 
days, regularly rubbing in the same 
quantity each day. A little oil should be 
applied to the skin before finally removing 
from the board; this is to soften the 
effects of the alum and saltpetre. Now 
the skin is properly cured. 

To proceed, place the gloves upon the 
smooth side of the skin and mark care¬ 
fully round with an indelible pencil, or 
if the maker has the art, a paper pattern 
can be made ; then place on the skin and 
trace round as before. This latter mode 
would probably be the best. Then cut 
out the shape of the glove with a pair of 
scissors. (Fig. 2.) 

In cutting out you must be careful that 
the grain of the fur should run downward, v 
from the wrists to the tips of the fingers; 



this will ensure that the end of the fur 
will cover up the stitching. 

Now the task is almost completed and 
the skin has to be sewn on to the gloves. 
This is a very laborious job because it is 
very hard to push the needle through the 
glove and the skin together, but there 
is no remedy for making this easier. 
The sewing should be done with thick 
thread, and the skin should not be pierced 
too near the edge or it will pull right 
through in a few weeks. 

/ Now your fur gloves are complete and 
quite ready to keep you warm. (Fig. 3.) 

A most successful pair of gloves was 
made by the writer of this article in pre¬ 
cisely the same way as given above, and 
considering that it cost him exactly one 
shilling and a penny, while if you want 
to buy them they will cost seventeen and 
sixpence a pair, he thinks that it is a great 
success. 

H. H. Brookes. 

* * 

PEBBLES FOR ORNAMENTAL 
BOWLS. 

Any old jars, or even empty cans, may 
be rendered attractive by the use of 
brightly-coloured pebbles. These can 


often be picked up on stream beds in 
large numbers. The first step in the 
plan is to cover the outside of the jar 
or bowl with a layer, half an inch deep, 
of putty. Then, going over the whole 
surface, press the pebbles into the putty, 
leaving a small space between each. 
Naturally, one would select the smoothest 
and most brightly - coloured pebbles. 
When the jar is covered in the manner 
described, place it aside to allow the 
putty to set firm. 

Next go over the whole of the pebbles 
and putty with varnish. This brings 
up the colours of the stones most 
wonderfully. Allow the varnish to dry 
and paint the putty where it shows in 
between the pebbles with gold, silver, 
or bronze paint. A most highly orna¬ 
mental object is produced in this way. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* * * 

WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT A CANOE. 

There is nothing quite so handy on the 
water as a canoe. If you are thinking 
of going in for this pastime you should 
certainly bear a few points in mind. 

In the first place, the only safe rule is 
that, for those who do not know how to 
swim, a canoe is test avoided unless one 
keeps to the shallowest waters where 
there would be no fear of drowning. 
The great difference between the be¬ 
haviour of a canoe and a boat is this: 
a boat will overturn comparatively 
slowly, but the canoe is over like lightning, 
and there is no time to think much what 
you are going to do. A practised 
swimmer is no sooner in the water than 
he instinctively starts the movements 
which will keep him afloat. 

Canoes do not sink and have a con¬ 
siderable supporting power. So that 
even a non-swimmer, supposing he could 
keep his head (which rarely happens), 
would find that the canoe would support 
him. Probably the best way is to turn 
the canoe upside down and then straddle 
across one end. Your whole weight is 
readily supported in this manner. Should 
you be able to get one of the paddles 
(these will probably be not far away) you 
could propel the canoe to the shore. 
Even without paddles the light craft 
might be slowly moved by the hands in 
the right direction. It is always well 
to get to the land at the earliest mo¬ 
ment as, where the water is very cold, 
there is a danger that you will become 
numb and be unable to hold on to the 
canoe. 

It is possible, in the water, to right an 
overturned canoe. But this requires a 
good deal of strength, although two 
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people can do it fairly easily. Those 
who go in a great deal for canoeing would 
find it worth their while to practise the 
righting of an overturned craft. If they 
were to do this when they were bathing 
they would soon get quite expert at it, 
and they would know just how to proceed 
in the case of an accident. 

One point in which a canoe is absolutely 
different from a boat is this: the more 
weight it has in it (up to its capacity) the 
more difficult will it be to turn over. In 
fact, when the novice is alone in a canoe 
he should exercise a good deal of care 
or he will find himself in the water before 
he knows it. Even those quite experi¬ 


enced in the practice of canoeing have 
been overturned when they have been 
proceeding in a careless manner. During 
a first trip in a canoe you should behave 
very much as if you were learning to ride 
•a bicycle ; that is, you should get the 
idea into your head that the light craft 
must be balanced. When once you have 
fixed on this fact you will not be in much 
danger of overturning the canoe. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* * * 

ANIMALS APPARENTLY 
DROWNED. 

Particularly in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and especially during periods of 
flood, domestic animals are liable to be 
drowned. It is therefore as well to 
know that apparently drowned animals, 
like apparently drowned human beings, 
can sometimes be restored by means of 
artificial respiration. In proof of which, 
here is a fine story that is told in our 
always interesting contemporary “ The 
Animal World." 


The scene was Calais, and the actors 
in the little drama were four British 
soldiers and a horse. A Government 
lorry, loaded withy empty crates, was 
passing beside a canal when the pair 
of powerful army draught horses became 
restive, and, in spite of the efforts of 
the Indian Sikh driver, the whole dis¬ 
appeared over the steep stone side into 
fourteen feet of water. Curiously enough, 
the waggon did not overturn, its wooden 
load keeping it afloat. The Sikh driver 
and his companion were easily saved. 
One horse was quickly drowned, but the 
other managed to get clear of its harness. 

Three men from the Royal Army 


Ordnance Corps workshop manned a 
fragile light skiff, and aided by comrades 
on the road, kept the horse’s head above 
water, for nearly an hour. It was im¬ 
possible to get the animal up the steep 
side of the canal, and as the poor beast 
was rapidly becoming exhausted, the 
crew attempted to tow it a hundred 
yards. On the way, although every 
endeavour was made to keep its head 
above water, it collapsed and seemed 
dead on arrival. 

Then willing hands on the canal shore 
took the rope and kept the animal's 
head well on the bank. After many 
attempts the horse was drawn up bodily. 
Then a faint movement was detected, 
and instantly several men began moving 
the forelegs, on the same principle as is 
usually adopted in resuscitating human 
beings from drowning. 

In a few minutes this had a marked 
effect. In another quarter of an hour 
the seemingly dead horse was on its 
feet, amidst the ringing cheers and to 
the intense delight of the large crowd. 
The . men mainly responsible for this 


devotion to duty and a dumb animal were 
Sergeants Todd and Eastwood and Privates 
Kemp and Hanson, all of the Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps. In addition to admiring 
their humanity, we may all well bear in 
mind the valuable hint that they give us. 

* * * 

A THOUGHT. 

It is not only in the rose. 

It is not only in the bird. 

Not only where the rainbow glows. 

Nor in the song of woman heard, 

But in the darkest, meanest things, 
There always, always something sings. 
'Tis not in the high stars alone. 

Nor in the cups of budding flowrers. 
Nor in the redbreast’s mellow’ tone 
Nor in the bow that smiles in showers. 
But in the mud and scum of things, 
There always, always something sings. 

Emerson. 

• * * 

THE BOY'S OWN BOOKSHELF. 

Some capital boys’ books have recently 
been issued from the " B.O.P.” office. 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. " The 

Scarlet Hand " (5s. net), by that popular 
author, Captain Charles Gilson, is sure of 
a warm welcome. It tells of the adven 
tures of two British boys who are kid¬ 
napped by a powerful Chinese Secret 
Society, leagued with Germany. " The 
Guardians of the Shield," by Alfred 
Colbeck (55. net), and " On the Great 
Fur Trail," by David Douglas (3s. net), 
made their first appearance in the 
" B.O.P." In this new and attractive 
dress these stirring stories should make a 
wider appeal. Then there is " The Boys 
of Sancotes," by Harold Murray (3s. 
net), some excellent tales of school life. 
Boys should add all the above to thar 
bookshelf without fail. 

* * * 


OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

Problem No. 5. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 4. 

Position : Black men on 3, 22 ; king 20. 
White men on 27, 30 ; king 28. White to 
move and win. *28—24, 3—7, *24—19, 
7—10, *27—23, 22—26, *19—24. 20—iS, 
30—7. White wans. 



THE TIGER OF THE OCEAN. 

t fpapshof, depicts a very large specimen of a giant squid now being exhibited at the Smithsonian 
Institution at W ashmgton, U.S.A. The specimen measures over eighty feet long. The squid has been 
known to attain a length of over a hundred feet. 














catalogue costs 55. 6 d., post free, and is 
complete in one volume. But you must 
remember that in commercial philately, as 
in other business concerns, buying and 
selling are two very different things. And 
perhaps it will be a safe plan if, in assessing 
the worth of your stamps, you reckon them 
at one-third the catalogue value. Yours is 
a query that is of very general concern to 
stamp collectors, and it is to be hoped that 
numbers of them will read this reply. 

W. Taylor and D. Kay. —Spade guineas were 
issued from 1787 to 1799. They are worth 
twenty-five shillings each if in good pre¬ 
servation. 

E. X.W.Y.A. and L. H. Simmons. —(1) A penny of the copper 

coinage of Victoria, 1854, worth threepence. (2) A George 
the Third halfpenny 1807, worth fourpence. (3) A George 
the Third farthing of 1806, worth threepence. (4) A 
silver three-halfpenny piece of Victoria, worth sixpence. 
(5) A coin of Charles the Third of Spain. (6) A Cornish 
penny token. 

T. T. Crone.—Write a similar letter to Major Mitchell, Regent 
Street Polytechnic, 309 Regent Street, W. 1, and he will 
probably advise you how to proceed. 

F. R. S. —The dollar bill, etc., must be worth its face value and 

would be worth realising at the present rate of exchange. 

G. H. R. —They are not coins but Papal medals. 


H. Atkins. —There was no mistake in the “Stamp Comer" 
note. The name *' toga " on the Tonga Islands stamp is 
the native name. 

J. R. Mere. —(1) A £5 gold piece of Edward the Seventh is 
worth quite half as much again, and probably more. (2) ' 
There is no metal coinage at present in Czecho-Slovakia. 
(3) Averages are obtained by adding together all the 
numbers and dividing the total by the number of numbers, 
thus the total of from 1 to 10 inclusive is 55, which, divided 
by 10, gives the average of 5.5—and that is not, perhaps, 
what you expected. 

R. W. W. Bose. —(1) The oboe is the treble wood wind 
instrument, and is the most important instrument in the 
band, as all the others are tuned to it. (2) The cor anglais 
is the horn with two valves. (3) The fagotto is the bassoon, 
which is the bass of wood wind instruments and has been 
called "the clown of the orchestra." Like the oboe, it has 
a double reed. 

A. W. v H. —The initials R.S.O. stand for Railway Sub Office. 

L. Robertson. — An Irish halfpenny worth twopence; the 
head is that of George the Third, as the date indicates. 

G. E. A. —A Portuguese coin of the reign of King Joseph, 1750 
to 1776 ; the globe is the Portuguese armillary sphere. 

P. M. —If you look at the " coin M you wish " to dispose of to 
the greatest advantage " you will find in the inscription, 
N.C.R. & Co., Birmingham. It is a small brass counter 
used in games and bought at the rate of four a penny. 

W. F. Pembrll and A. E. Foster. —Write to the Secretary, 
Central Emigration Board, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand. You are an emigrant from a country and an 
immigrant into a country, so that from the English point 
of view you are an emigrant, but from the Canadian point 
of view you are an immigrant. 

Molly Hodson. —A really old stamp collection may contain 
philatelic gems of value, and you should be careful to get 
capable (and if possible disinterested) advice concerning it. 
As a rule, a fairly old collection contains little that is of 
much worth. If you inquire amongst your friends, you 
will in all probability be able to hear of some private person 
known to them who is a stamp collector, and to whom you 
can show your collection and apply for a quite general 
opinion as to the rarity or otherwise of its contents. Stamp 
collectors are notoriously good-natured people, and most 
amateur philatelists are also adequate judges of value. If 
you are not an experienced collector of stamps, it is rather 
a difficult task to value a collection by means of a catalogue, 
and that even approximately. If, however, you wish to 
make the attempt (and it is a very interesting undertaking) 
you should identify each stamp by means of a good catalogue. 
The 1920 edition of Whitfield King and Co.'s (of Ipswich) 


Electrician. —Write to the Secretary of any of the companies 
you are thinking of and obtain the printed particulars. 
Defective eyesight will debar you from most of the 
occupations at sea. 

A. L. Hawkins. —The Postmaster-General’s Report is issued 
every year as a Parliamentary Paper, and can be bought 
where the other Blue Books are sold. Try the Stationery 
Office in Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

R. Vallarino. —We know of no cadet units in which you do not 
have to buy your own uniform. 

W. Allington. — The label is " Antonius Straduarius 

Cremonensis faciebat Anno 1721," which means that 
Antonius Straduarius of Cremona made it in the year 
1721 ; but if the label is printed, as you say, and not 
written, it shows that the violin is a copy of a Straduarius 
and not an original. 

H. W. Swindells. —(1) The George the Third halfpenny in good 
condition is worth sixpence. (2) Rubbing is too indistinct. 
(3) A George the Third half guinea of 1798, worth fifteen 
shillings. (4) Twopenny piece of 1797 in good condition, 
worth ninepence. 

J. Hendry. —(1) Charles the Second crown, worth eight shillings. 
(2) The twopenny piece of 1838 is Maundy money and 
worth sixpence. (3) George the Second shilling of 1758, 
worth two shillings. The rest are of their face value. 

A. R. Daunt. —Write to the Secretary, British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and ask him. 

Hoods. —See the article on University Hoods on page 413 of 
our ^wenty-sixth volume ; it was in the April part of 1904, 
and illustrated by a large folding coloured plate. 

J. Smith. —A Charles the First shilling, worth half a crown ; 
the XII means twelve pence. 

J. Kell. —(1) A dollar of Charles the Fourth of Spain, 1792, 
and worth about seven hillings. (2) A Kruger florin, 
worth half a crown ; the inscription means South African 
Republic, 1893. 

G. S. —Two shillings. It is a coin of the Emperor Severus, 
and the lettering is severus pius aug. (which is short for 
Augustus). 

Railway Stock. — (1) Use copal varnish for cigar-box wood. 
(2) No permission is required for taking photographs of 
railway engines and such things unless you are standing 
on the company’s property when you take them. 


Queries for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P. ,” 4, Bouverik Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers will be 
answered. Correspondents are reminded that, owing to the “ B.O.P." going to 
press somewhat in advance of publication, replies must necessarily be held over 
some time. Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 




Kippered ! 

(Great delight of Timson and Gigglesmith, who have discovered’* old 
rottles," the Science Master, fishing from the pier at Puddleton-on-Sca 
“Old Pottles” makes the catch of his life!) 


“ What are the so-called patriots at present in the House ? " 
he yelled. " Humbugs, every one of them! Parasites of 
party ! I pledge myself to no party. Rather would I wiite 
across my forehead, in letters easily read, the words * To 


And below them," came a cold voice, '* Unfurnished ! 


WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS. 

After an International Match between the Scots and the 

Irish teams, two old Scotsmen, who knew nothing about foot¬ 
ball, and whose sons had been playing, were boasting about 
what their sons had just done. 

" Aye," said one, " did ye no hear the fowk shoutin' whan oor 
Jock nearly scored a goal ? " 

" Mon, that's naethin'," said the other. " It wis a faur 
loo’dcr shout they gie'd whan oor Wull missed the ba’ / " 


ALL HE'D EARNED. 

" Jimmy," said the gentle old lady sadly to the young imp 
who lay with a broken leg in the hospital, " the nurses tell me 
that you have been a very naughty boy." 

“ Yes, missus," acknowledged Jimmy, his sunburnt face 
and towsled head half hidden in the pillow. 

" But why ? " came the gentle query. 

" Can’t 'elp it. missus," shamefacedly whispered Jim. 

" Now, look here," said the old lady, as she rose, *' I shall be at 
the hospital again next week, and I want you to promise to be a 
good boy till then. If you are so, you shall have a whole shilling." 

Jimmy fervently promised, but, alas, all his mischief re¬ 
asserted itself, and he was sadly in disgrace when the old lady 
again visited the ward. 

" Well, little man," she said mildly, " I'm not going to ask 
the nurses if you have been a good boy, tell me yourself, now do 
you deserve that shilling I promised you ? " 

Slowly Jimmy raised his big brown eyes to her face and then 
lowered them again. " Gimme a penny," he said in a low 
voice. 


BY A NARROW MARGIN. 

A connoisseur of paintings saw in the window of a second¬ 
hand dealer's shop the portrait of an admiral in full uniform. 
He offered the dealer £50 for it, but the dealer declined to sell 
under £ 60, and as neither would give way the picture remained 
in the shop. 

A few weeks later the connoisseur saw the picture hanging 
in the dining-room of a country house he happened to be visit¬ 
ing. With an exclamation of surprise, he walked towards it. 
" Holloa ! What have you got there ? " he asked. 

His host replied that the portrait had just been bequeathed 
to him, and added, " It is the portrait of one of Nelson’s 
admirals, an ancestor of ours." 

" Was he, indeed ? " commented the connoisseur. " A 
month ago he was within a ten-pound note of becoming one of 
mine." 


FOGGED. 

The morning was cold and foggy when old Farmer Giles 
and his man started out to drive a bullock to the market. The 
farmer, being uncommonly stout, left the work to his employee. 

After tramping about eight miles in silence, hardly able to 
see each other for the fog, the man was startled to hear a voice 
just in front of him exclaim : 

" We're getting along in fine style, aren’t we. Bill ? " 

" Crumbs," cried the farm hand. " Be that you, maister ? 
Whoy, Ah bin a-droivin' ye for the last hour 1 " 

And the bullock had vanished in the fog, while Bill herded 
his bulky master to market. 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 


A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storvettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be stated. Stories for 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. Ihe Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,’<■ 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, 
and mark envelope or postcard 11 Funny Story Competition.” 


REALLY VACANT. 


A would-be M.P. had been trying to capture the interest 
of his audience in vain for the last hour. At last he made a 
desperate bid for it. 


The wanner of this month’s prize is J. Freeman, 38 Rhiwias 
Street, Princes Park, Liverpool, for the storyette entitled "All 
He’d Earned." 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 










THE PONY EXPRESS. 

Mail carrying “Out West ” in tin- okl days, when the express-man had to run the 
gauntlet of Indian foes. 

Dniu'n by) Siani.f.y L Wood. 






























The Great Spy Capture. 

A Humorous School Story. 

By JOHN LL. ROBERTS. 

(/n e Cwo ‘Parts.) 

PART I. 


__ had the impression that 

__ when Slade went down 

s m f° r Easter vacation 

/ imf I !/f was i ust an ordinar Y 

M'.VlIiWP though somewhat un- 

IB Illlu dersized Fourth-former, 

I ^ ] always ready to join in 

II / a ra S» but * suppose because 

■ I I IjlfjPvl / * ie wore large spectacles no 

II I HrT /)Oti i 1 y one thought very much of 

IF I ' him. However, a change 

■ ^vV Ai jfl came o’er the spirit of Slade 

BbBSw WwwEl - during his vacation. When he 

came back for the summer 
^ term we hardly knew him. He 

was not the same chap ; Grey- 
stone was hardly big enough to hold him. He swaggered 
about in a lordly manner, and only on very rare occasions 
was be kind enough to speak to us worms of the Fourth. 
His nose was continually tilted up, as though he were 
determined to find a disagreeable smell hanging around 
somewhere. When he spoke he did so in a very bored 
sort of way, as if he felt it beastly infra dig. for him 
to address his lofty remarks to so poor an audience as 
he could receive at Greystone, 

The affair which I am going to relate here, by the way, 
happened during the Great War. 

We were quite accustomed to chaps coming fresh to 
Greystone full of swank, but we knew how to deal with 
them and soon broke them in to Greystone’s ways; but 
with a sudden change such as had come to Slade we had 
had no experience, and the thing left us guessing. Before 
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the Easter vacation he had humbly blinked at everyone 
over the top of his glasses, and appeared content, even 
thankful; but now. having tilted his chin to a correct super¬ 
cilious angle, his gaze was directed under the rim of his 
specs. Sometimes he smiled in a strange way, as though 
he realised that he knew a thing or three. His manner 
in class was very funny. His favourite attitude was to 
sit well back, with his thumbs stuck in his waistcoat, his 
feet thrown out before him, his head cocked slightly to one 
side, and so listening to the master in an indulgent, fatherly 
sort of manner. 

“ What’s up with Slade ? " everyone wanted to know, 
but none could answer. Big " Harris, who had been 
Slade's pal before the change, didn't know, but reckoned 
that Slade had done something big while he was at home 
on vacation. 

M You know. Slade’s clever," he used to say, .with more 
faith than anyone else had. To Harris, Slade unbent a 
little, and from hints dropped Harris gathered that Slade 
had made a pile of money in his vacation. The rumour 
went round, and although none believed it, everyone 
became more and more curious. 

At last Slade’s pride had a fall. It happened on a 
Monday. I suppose Slade still calls that day of the year 
" Black Monday." Every master was short-tempered. 
I don’t know whether the " boss " had been giving them 
advice they didn’t relish or what, but each had the danger 
signal in his eye. 

" Barber," or Mr. Wiggs as he was called by those who 
didn’,1 know him so well as we, took us for the first lesson. 
He came into the class-room with a rush, and immediately 
handed out a hundred lines to Blundell, who was risking his 
life by climbing the easel and sitting on the top. Blundell 
took it as the reward of genius, and hurried to his desk. 
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Barber slammed his books open, and then glared round 
at us, to let us know that this morning he would stand no 
nonsense. He didn’t seem to be in any way soothed when 
he saw Slade's benevolent attitude, and he snapped : 

" Well, Slade!" 

Slade smiled encouragingly. 

"Two hundred lines," roared Barber, "for sitting like 
a publican in class." 

Slade was startled, and shuffled into a decent position, 
mumbling that he had never seen a publican in class. 

"Slade,"—Barber had become icy—"another four 
hundred lines." Slade wilted, and for a time dropped into 
his old habit of blinking over his glasses. • Everyone else 
sat up and began to take notice, for this was evidently 
to be a " geometrical progression day " with Barber. 

That period passed at last, and Barber left us to wage 
war with his next 
class. 

Mr. Hanson 
(“Smiler" we called 
him,) took us next for 
English, and came 
in with his sweet 
smile. His unoffend¬ 
ing eye fell on Slade, 
who had fallen ' back 
into his superior 
manner. 

" A hundred lines, 

Slade, and sit up." 

Smiler gave lines in 
such a friendly way, 
and his smile was 
beautiful to behold. 

Before the end of the 
lesson Slade received 
another glorious smile 
from Mr. Hanson, and 
with it another im* 
p )sition. 

The same thing 
happened with master 
after master in each 
lesson, and at the end 
of the day Slade had collected well over a thousand 
lines. 

Everyone was a bit sorry for him, though admittedly 
it served the young idiot right. But Slade wanted no 
sympathy, and actually put on his lordly air once more 
towards us. I was going to offer to do some of his lines, at 
specially reduced rates, but seeing his manner, and re¬ 
membering the rumoured fortune he had made during his 
vacation, I stuck at my price, " fourpence per hundred," 
but Slade refused my offer without thanks and with some¬ 
thing he seemed to mean for scorn. 

The day had been a trying one for us all, and we could 
stand no more from Slade ; so that when this young gentle¬ 
man suggested, with a miserable attempt at indifference, 
that we should all mind our own businesses, we all lost 
patience and went for him. He forgot his dignity and 
made for the door, but we had him before he had taken 
two steps. We took him up gently and laid him low, and 
Blundell, who was master of all such ceremonies, sat on 
his chest. 

" Sladey," he said solemnly, punctuating his remarks 
by playfully bouncing up and down, “ we have come to the 
end of a perfect day, likewise you have come to the end of 
your tether, and you are going to apologise and confess, or 
take your medicine." 

" Ink should make him right," some silly ass suggested. 
"^Stale," said Blundell, and went on addressing his 
victim. " Ever since you came back from vacation you 
have made yourself a conspicuous nuisance, an annoyance, 
and abomination—in short, you have been a horrid, dirty 
little stuck-up swank, and we are tired of seeing you strutting 
about and giving yourself airs. Now, Sladey, there are 
yarns going round that you have done something great 


during this pleasant Easter season, found a treasure island 
or broken the bank of Monte Carlo, or something good like 
that. Now we want the truth, or you will get a slippering." 

.Slade, whose face was growing a beautiful purple colour 
under Blundell’s weight, spluttered and nodded agree¬ 
ment, and Blundell got up reluctantly, for he loved sitting 
on chests.' 

After doing deep breathing exercises for several minutes, 
Slade said he was ready to tell us all about it. We all 
gathered round, and actually, seeing how keen we were, 
a touch of the old swank came back. 

" You know, you fellows," he began, now staring through 
his glasses by way of a compromise, " I am a bit keen 
on photography, and I wanted badly to take a moonlight 
photo of a lake there is near my home. I found a ripping 
spot just where a stretch of lake could be seen shining 
between the trees, so I set my 
camera and left it. Some¬ 
thing happened, for when I 
came back it had fallen down. 
Still, I developed the film, and 
took a print from it. As a 
moonlight photo of the lake 
it was no good. The print 
was dead black, but across the 
middle was a streak of light 
w r ith a tail to it, 
something like a 
comet. Then I had 

THE IDEA." 

Slade paused, and 
smiled knowingly at 
us all, and was just 
about to shove his 
thumbs in his waist 
coat in his man-of- 
the-world way, when 
we all gave a roar 
of impatience, and 
Blundell picked up a 
ruler and told him to 
cut that out. 

" What do you 
think I did ? " 

" Get on," yelled .everyone, while Blundell tapped 
Slade’s knuckles with the ruler. 

" Well, I sent the photo to a picture newspaper as a 
photo of a Zeppelin falling in flames." 

Slade again paused, this time unchecked, for us to finish 
gasping, and then went on : 

" The editor thanked me, and sent a guinea for it." 

There was a full minute’s silence after Slade finished 
his yam, as is only proper after such a tall one, and then 
came groans. 

" Do you know any more, Sladey ? " begged Blundell. 
" Always thought Slade was a bit of a Yank." “ Is that 
all ? Don’t stop." “ Next one, please. Good old Sladey !" 
Everyone had some kind, credulous remark to pass. Some¬ 
one began to sing " Comrades, don't believe him," in a 
most pathetic manner. 

Slade was blinking over his glasses now, in an amazed 
sort of way, and hardly seemed to grasp that his word 
was beijng doubted. 

" It’s true," he said. " You can see the photo in the 
paper if you don’t believe me." 

" My dear little harmless Sladey," Blundell replied in 
an injured sort of tone, " we wouldn't doubt your word 
for worlds. Of course we believe you. We know that 
editors of picture papers are just dying to hand out guineas 
for spoiled negatives. The only thing that surprises us is 
.that you didn’t send it to some futurist fogey as a sample of 
a futurist photo taken with a futurist camera. You would 
have got thousands for it then, instead of a paltry guinea.’ 

" But look here," said Rowe, who was very skilful with 
a slipper when it came to a slippering, " is the little bounder 
going to be let off for all his swank and side after a rotten 
yam like that ? " 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. . 
XXXI.—Australia: A racing yacht in Sydney Harbour. 
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" Well, you know,” replied Blundell, who, having got 
the story out, seemed very well pleased and willing to 
take a lenient view of the affair, ” our little Sladey has 
suffered heavily at the hands of the masters to-day, as 
have most of us. Anyway, he has this day made the gods 
and little fishes laugh, so I propose we let him off.” 

So Slade didn’t get his slippering. The yarn was passed 
round, and Slade got the reputation of telling big whoppers, 
and when he was near everyone made a practice of singing 
41 Yankee Doodle.” 

The affair was gradually forgotten by us all, except 
Blundell and Slade. Slade seemed to blame Blundell for 
all the trouble which had fallen 
about him, and had been heard 
to declare that he would get 
even with Blundell. Blundell j, I j ( 

for his part only laughed when 
Slade scowled at him, and went 
on his own sweet, careless way 
I never knew Blundell gave a 
second thought to 
Slade's yarn, until 
a little time after. 

It happened at 
that chronic time 
in the term when 
the pocket-money 
we h*ad brought 
back with us had 
run out, not so 
very long after the 
term began, you 
may be sure. Of 
course, everyone's 
people were sur¬ 
prised that the 
funds had lasted so 
short a time (one's 
people are so 
easily surprised), 
and most parents 
were considering 
whether a little 
more economy 
should not be 
practised. While 
the consideration 
was taking place 
most of Greystone 
was on the rocks. 

Blundell said it 
showed lack of con¬ 
sideration, and 
most of us agreed. 

Blundell, Rowe, 
and I (my name’s 
Gibbs) were among 
the first to run 
short. But, although as in duty bound, Blundell joined 
in the general grumble, he did not seem to take the 
seriousness of our condition to heart. 

” Your Uncle Blundell,” slapping his chest in his cock¬ 
sure way, ” has plans for all emergencies. I am always 
prepared for anything that may come along.” 

His words were at once given the lie, for a book came 
along, thrown by Rowe, ’who had no patience when 
Blundell began swanking, and as it struck him rather 
neatly on his chin, he was found entirely unprepared, and 
Tie sat down rather quickly. But when Blundell began 
To talk, it took more than a mere smack on the chin to 
stop him. 

'* I rise superior to all obstacles,” he went on, as he 
picked himself up, and he smiled, as though he were being 
^rery funny. ” Anyway, I don't let money worry me this 
Time.” 

“No,” said Rowe thoughtfully. “You never worry 


yourself when you are short of money but always someone 
else.” 

” That’s rather good for you, isn’t it, Rowe ? ” Blundell 
said interestedly. ” Anyway, let's get to my little idea 
for money-making. The idea came to me when we were 
ragging young Slade about his moonshine story. These 
ideas seem to come to me by some wonderful power you 
ordinary chaps haven't got.” 

” Some wicked, wicked power for evil,” murmured 
Rowe, and I added fervently : 

” Thank goodness, I'm ordinary,” and Row^e sighed whole¬ 
hearted agreement. Blundell was very patient, and went on : 

" The point of my idea is this. Slade says he got a 
guinea for a photo from a picture newspaper; of 
course I didn’t believe him, but the yarn gives me 
an idea. Gibbs here is rather clever with the 
camera ”—I blushed, for praise from Blundell was 
rare—” and why shouldn't he take a photo and 
send it away ? ” Blundell paused to see the im¬ 
pression his idea made. 

” Rotten ! ” said Rowe with gusto. ” The 
worst brain-wave you have yet suffered from. 
Blundell, old man, you get worse.” 

Blundell heard him out, and 
turned to me for my opinion. 

^ ” Ridiculous and impossible,” I 

said. ” Do you really 
think I could spoil a film 
so hopelessly as to make 
a moonlight study look 
like a Zeppelin fall¬ 
ing in flames ? If 
it was so dead easy 
there would be a 
glut of falling 
Zeppelins in the 
country; they 
would be like shoot¬ 
ing stars in the 
tropics.” 

” Is that all,” 
asked Blundell 
patiently, ” you 
pair of lovely wet 
blankets ? Because 
if so, I’ll go on. 
We are not going 
to take a photo of .a falling 
Zeppelin. Our photo is going 
to be of a couple’of German 
officers poring over a map.” 

” Sounds all right,” burst 
in Row e, laughing. ” You are absolutely 
the limit. Why do you stop at two 
Germans ? You are too modest. Why 
not take the whole German army, and 
do the thing in style ? ” 

“ My dear, simple Rowe, your re¬ 
markable denseness is really a refresh¬ 
ing thing,” Blundell breathed, rolling his eyes. ” In 
this clever w^orld it is a relief to find someone with 
a head as thick as yours ; to find someone who for the 
life of him cannot put tw r o and two together to make— 
er—let me see” (maths, w'as ever one of Blundell's many 
w r eak spots) “ er—four. It’s as rare as water in a desert, 
as a jaffa without pips, as a black eye at a pacifists’ meet¬ 
ing.” Blundell couldn’t keep talking in a lofty strain for 
very long, and similes were not his strong point. 

” You are, I suppose,” he went on, “ wondering where 
the two German officers are coming from.” Blundell 
glanced round the classroom to make sure that no one 
else was there. ” Well, Rowe, you and your Uncle 
Blundell will be the Germans, and Gibbs here will take 
the photograph.” 

” My dear idiotic avuncular, as you call yourself-” 

” Don't interrupt me just now. We shall array our 
dainty selves in something approaching a German uniform. 
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A slight sound outside the classroom door, like a laugh 
or a sneeze, made Blundell run and open it. Slade almost 
fell into the classroom, but, recovering his balance, blinked 
at us all very humbly. 

" What do you want ? ” Blundell took hold of him and 
shook him. 

“ I’ve come—get—book—desk," chattered Slade be¬ 
tween the shakes. 

" All right," said Blundell, letting him go, but getting in 
a veiy useful kick at the end. 

We cleared out and left Slade looking for his glasses. 

" I believe he 
was listening," said 
Blundell thought- 

i , fully. 


Wednesday after¬ 
noon we dodged 
cricket and hurried 
out, carrying a 
large bundle which 
contained the bor¬ 
rowed uniforms. 

Slade was stand¬ 
ing outside the 
gates and smiled 
weakly at us as we 
passed, and when 
I looked back be¬ 
fore turning the 
corner I saw he 
was still watching 
us, and his smile 
had grown broader. 

"What was 
Slade grinning at. 

I wonder ? " mused 
Rowe. 

" Oh, I don't 
suppose he’s quite 
accustomed to it 
yet," replied Blun¬ 
dell, who was all 
impatient to get 
on with the plan. 

"Used to 
what ? " demanded 
Rowe wonder- 
ingly. 

" Your face, 
and Blundell strode 
on serenely while 
Rowe looked sullen and dangerous. After that we hurried 
on in silence. 

" Good," sighed Blundell, as we caught sight of the 
crumbling ruins through the trees. The ruins were ail 
that remained of the first monastery built by the Grey- 
stone monks. Later our own Greystone was built by them, 
as they wanted a larger place. How Wolsey, or it may 
have been Cromw ell, turned the latter building into a school 
is in every history book. 

But to get on with the story. 

We all stopped at the clearihg in the woods, and gazed 
at the ruins with an interest we had never felt before, 
for we couldn't have wished for a more suitable back¬ 
ground for the picture. 

" How’s that for a church in Flanders after a bombard¬ 
ment ? " said Blundell, pointing to it. 

" Just the place," Rowe agreed. He was now quite 
eager. I said nothing, but hugged my camera with delight. 
I was jolly keen on photography, and I was determined to 
make a success of the picture. 

We ran delightedly to the place, and it took only 3 


they were usually jj ( * Je fa 

catastrophes in the 
end for all con- 
cerned. 

Rowe grunted dismally, and 
hinted that I would soon be as 
bad as Blundell. He refused at 
first to have anything to do with it, but 
in the end Blundell persuaded him, 
and we set about making our plans in 
earnest. 

We decided to take the picture on the 
Wednesday. 

" Good old Rowe ! We’ll look all right in 
the real Hun togs, ‘ in fair round belly with 
good cushion-lined ’—eh what ? " Blundell 
was getting rather excited. 

" Yes," said Rowe, warming to the idea. 

" And a whacking big false moustache." 

" You can have a false one," Blundell returned off¬ 
handedly. 

" What about you ? You must have a moustache, you 
know," said Rowe, a bit surprised. 

" Oh, I don’t know," murmured Blundell, stroking his 
top lip thoughtfully, a habit he had got into of late^ " I 
think my own will be big enough, don’t you ? " 

I laughed at him, but Rowe was interested and busied 
about getting his flash-lamp and a magnifying glass. Thus 
equipped, he declared himself ready to give a perfectly 
unbiased opinion. After a minute search, during which 
he gave three distinct cries of delight, he said he could see 
three hairs quite plainly, and there were two more which 
might be hairs, but he could not really say. 

I considered the matter, and said that though I didn’t 
doubt for a moment thatithe hair was there, I hardly thought 
my camera would do such a moustache justice, and so to 
make sure I advised Blundell to use a false one. 

Blundell scowled at us both, and snappily agreed to do 
so; but the way he stroked his upper lip showed that he 
thought such a proceeding was entirely unnecessary. 


“ Slade almost fell into the classroom, but, re 
covering his balance, blinked at us all very humbly.’ 
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few minutes for Blundell and Rowe to change into their 
uniforms. 

The first idea of their being officers had fallen through, 
as the uniforms were those of private soldiers. The caps 
were just the funny little articles required, the tunics and 
trousers were very baggy, while the boots, though made 
chiefly of stiff paper, looked all right, and on a photo they 
would look just as good as the real thing. A smear of dirt 
on the wearers' faces completed the effect, and they looked 
as ugly and untidy as proper Huns. 

Blundell, with a bristling shaving-brush moustache, and 
a huge pair of spectacles which covered most of his face, 
was completely disguised. His uniform was well padded 
with x cushions, which he had brought for the purpose. He 
represented " Fat Max." Rowe was to be " Thin Fritz." 
His clothes hung loosely, a scraggy moustache hung de¬ 
spondently from his upper lip, and his face, except where 
dirty, was chalked a ghastly white. To play his part he 
had to look woe-begone. Blundell’s face was contorted in a 
gallant effort to hold a big curly German pipe with his teeth. 

I took them to my heart when I saw their frightfulncss, 
and set about posing them. 

There was a large box quite handy which some picnic 
people had left behind them, and lots of bottles. We 
spread a big map over the box and scattered the bottles 
artistically in the foreground. We could think of nothing 
in the way of loot. Blundell sighed, and said it was a pity 
we couldn’t borrow the school silver trophies and cups, 
but he didn't like to ask for the loan of them. Rowe sdid 
that was false modesty, but suggested enamel cups, and 
fondled the ends of his moustache lovingly. 


Blundell froze him with a glance that was terrible be¬ 
hind his big glasses, and his moustache worked threaten- 
ingly. 

Rowe sat behind the box, and I posed him so that he was 
pointing at a place on the map, while Blundell stood up 
at his side, with the empty pipe hanging gracefully from his 
mouth, and gazed stolidly at Rowe's finger. 

We had a little trouble to compose Rowe’s expression, 
for, being a trifle vain, he wanted to smile sweetly at the 
camera. At last, however, we managed to persuade him 
that a smiling Hun was an impossibility just then, and 
got him to look the absolute limit in dejection. 

After posing them I stood back to see the effect. It 
was truly realistic, and I hustled about to get the camera 
ready for the great picture. 

" Buck up, Gibby," jerked Rowe uncomfortably, for it 
was a trial for him to look dejected for long. 

" Righto," I said. " Now then, steady." 

They both stiffened into their poses. 

My finger hovered on the trigger of my camera- 

" Stop! " 

There was a shout like the roar of a big gun, and a figure 
rushed past me like a blue mist and gripped Blundell and 
Rowe by the backs of their tunics. 

They submitted quietly enough. The strain of posing 
and the sudden fright had left them weak and unresisting. 
" Now then, be you a-coming quiet ? " 

It was a policeman, and though only a medium-sized 
chap his voice was like rolling thunder, and he looked 
fierce enough for anything. , 

Blundell recovered from his surprise before Rowe, though 
it was clear neither would get back 
his breath till the policeman’s grip 
relaxed. 

" What's the matter with you ? " 
Blundell gasped. " Leggo. Have 
you gone mad ? " 

" Stop that," said the policeman, 
and quickly shifted his hold so that 
he gripped his captives by the nape 
of the neck, thus making connected 
speech on their part an impossibility. 

" And you ! " he grunted, glaring 
at me. " Bring . that infernal 
machine ’ere." 

"It's a camera," I said, and 
picked up that outraged object. 

" Camerer, hey 1 Been taking 
photos of stragical positions and 
places of milingtary himportance, I 
shouldn’t be surprised." 

It was then, and only then, that I 
realised the mistake the policeman 
had made. He evidently thought 
Blundell and Rowe were escaped 
German prisoners, and that I was 
a spy. The idea was absurd, and 
I could almost have laughed at the 
strange situation. Of course, the 
thing only needed explaining, and we 
could get on with the snap. 

" 'Elio, plans ! " My thoughts 
were interrupted by a new discovery 
on the part of the policeman, who 
had now seen the map spread out 
on the box. 

I hastened to explain matters, and 
began as kindly as I could : 

" My good man-" 

" I bean't your good man," 
savagely from Robert. 

" My dear fellow-" I began 

afresh. 

" Don’t you be a-good-fellowing 
of me." 

"Will you listen a minute ? " I 
was getting impatient. 
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knots tight. He then shifted his grip to Blundell's 

shoulder. 

During the ordeal Blundell's face had gra¬ 
dually approached a blackish tint, and on his 
neck being freed he burst out: 

“ Well, you idiot, Gibbs, I'll give you something 
for this when turnip-head’s finished his game." 

“ Threats and abuse," said the police¬ 
man curtly and smacked his lips. 

Rowe said nothing, but the look in his 
i eye sent funny shivers down my back, and 
p-v I knew he w r ould have plenty to say later on. 

The policeman didn’t seem to be 
in much hurry to move off—in fact, 
he seemed to be waiting for some¬ 
thing ; so I took the opportunity 
him of his 


to try and convince 
mistake. 

" Look here, constable. Let me 
explain this affair to you. I am 
from Greystone College, and so are 
these chaps. It is only a joke. 
They are only dressed like Ger¬ 
mans ; they are not really Huns." 

" That be a likely tale," said 
Robert grimly. " What with cam¬ 
eras and maps, and escaped 
prisoners, I should think this be 
the 'aunt of the ’idden 'and. And 
you with yer school cap, and 
yer boy's clothes, y’ought to be 
ashamed of yerself." 

The constable paused, and stared 
at each of us in turn and shook his 
head emphatically. 

“ Anyone could see from yer 
hugly faces that you be nothing 
but low-down 'uns." 

I looked at Rowe in dismay, and 
he looked at Blundell, whose face 
was a picture. He gave me a 
withering look. 

" Let me speak to the old chuckle¬ 
head. Look here," to the constable. 
“ This nonsense has gone far 
enough. You cannot really think 
that we are Germans, and if you’re 
not careful you'll get yourself into 
trouble, besides making a nice fool of yourself. We are 
from Greystone College, as you can see by that cap." 

The constable scratched his head and looked doubtfully 
at us. Blundell's high-handed methods had evidently had 
their effect. 

Before the policeman could reply there came a sharp 
click, which I could have recognised among a million sounds 
as the click of a camera shutter. I turned and saw a camera 
pointed full at us over the top of a bush. A second or 
two later the owner of the camera popped his head up. 
By the size of the spectacles which adorned his face I at 
once recognised Slade, and never was I so pleased to see 
his owlish face. 

He came from behind the bush and sauntered slowly 
towards us, looking blankly at us all. 


There was a shout like the roar of a big gun, and a figure rushed past me, 

(See page 637.) 


" No, I won't. You come over here and help me to be 
a-tying of these two, or it'll be the worse for you." 

I gasped at the suggestion, while Rowe and Blundell 
glared impotently at me. But the policeman insisted,- and 
thinking that if I helped him I might get him into a pleas¬ 
anter state of mind I reluctantly obeyed, and approached 
the two captives, w'hose faces began to work horribly, 
while strange mumblings came from their twisting mouths. 

I muttered " Sorry " to Blundell, as I borrowed his 
handkerchief from the pocket of his tunic. Then, while 
the constable still retained a grip of their necks, I soon had 
Blundell and Rowe tied leg to leg, as though for a three- 
legged race. I then fastened their arms behind them. 

The constable nodded his head with gloomy appreciation, 
as he saw Blundell and Rowe wince when I pulled the 


(To be concluded.) 


Listen! 


HERE'S a song out there in the world, to-day, 
A carol of joy and sweetness. 

It holds a youth that is careless, gay. 

With all of the summer’s completeness. 


A chord of everything life holds dear | 
Of everything life holds best. 


And never a gloomy minor note 
Creeps into that carol good 
Which proudly swells from a bird’s brown throat, 
Down there in the leafy wood ! 


A strain of hope and a lilt of cheer 
A scrap of a psalm of rest; 
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Batoum : 5 kopecs 
(£reen) stamp. 


V ARIETY, we are told, is the spice of life. And if, as we 
here intend to do. we regard stamp collecting "mainly 
from a duly popular point of view, then it is necessary 
that wc shall have plenty of variety in the illustrations 
of stamps that we offer. Well, I think that this month, as so 
often before, we can certainly claim to be showing interesting 


specimens of 
And next 
way of de¬ 
variety in 
of its attrac- 
I propose to 
these pages 
pies of those 
are known 
Head ” Co- 

Batoum : 5 kopecs, green, "Tree” type. 


all sorts, 
month, by 
monstrating 
still another 
tive phases, 
reproduce in 
only exam- 
stamps that 
as " King’s 
lonials. 

These stamps of this 


Black Sea port were issued under the auspices of the British 
military authorities. Later, the same stamps 
were overprinted with the words " British Occu¬ 
pation ” in two lines of black capitals. The 
words at the top of the stamp in Russian mean 
” Batoum Postage.” Completing the " Tree ” set 
there are the 10 k., blue; 25 k., yellow; 2 

roubles, rose ; 3 r., mauve, and 5 r., brown. 

Reunion : 1 centime, lilac and carmine. Shows 
a map of the island printed in the second colour 
named. In the same " map ” series there are the 
2 c., brown and blue ; 4 c., olive-brown and red; 

5 c., green and red ; 10 c., carmine and green ; 

15c., black and blue. None of these is a rarity, and 
our " Comerites ” should try to get some of the 
series. This particular stamp achieved fame not 
so long since owing to the fact that the stock of Latvia: 10 kopecs 

these stamps in the Colony was entirely exhausted, (brown and red) 

and payment in cash for postage of newspapers anniversary stamp, 

and the use of a hand stamp had to be resorted 
to. Reunion, or Bourbon, belonging to France, is an island 
in the Indian Ocean, about 400 miles east of Madagascar. 


ting a genuine philatelic curiosity. It 
the plain backs of unfinished five-rouble 
were left behind when the Bolshevik 
Hying from Riga in May of last year. 

Latvia: 10 
and brown. De- 
a Lettish w r arrior 
the Dragon of 
man has his right 
of the dragon, 
sword is about to 
This is one of a 
issued to com- 
Relief of Cour- 
being of the 
35 kopecs and 1 
notable Latvian 
which are of extra 


Czecho-Slovakia: 

15 heller (grey-green) 
stamp. 


w’as printed on 
banknotes, w'hich 
Government was 

kopecs, crimson 
sign representing 
battling against 
Reaction. The 
foot on the neck 
and writh his 
strike off its head, 
set of four stamps 
memorate the 
land, the others 
values of 25 and 
rouble. All these 
stamps, most of 
large size, are the 
productions of 
Richard Sarinsch, 


Latvia: 10 
and red. This 
anniversary 
memoration of 

1918, which was 
Proclamation of 
public. The de- 
Lettish girl in 
intended to sig- 
holding in her 
sword, while her 
garland of laurel 
tion " 1918—18 

1919. ” These an- 
are of three 
t>eing also the 35 
X rouble, the 


Latvia : 10 kopecs 
(crimson and brown) 
stamp. 


kopecs, brown 
is a jubilee or 
stamp in com- 
Novembcr 18, 
the day of the 
the Latvian Re¬ 
sign represents a 
national dress, 
nify Victory, 
right hand a 
left rests on a 
w r ith the inscrip- 
November — 
niversary stamps 
values, there 
kopecs and the 
latter const itu- 


the famous stamp artist, M 
the late Director of the splendidly equipped 
Russian State Printing Office, who was fortunate 
enough to escape from Petrograd. For some 
time previous to that country’s collapse the 
Russian stamps offered examples of very 
beautiful colour-printing, and it is largely to 
M. Sarinsch that that result was due. 

Belgium: 25 c. blue. This commemorative 
stamp shows the Perron monument at Li£ge. 
" The Perron is an antique fountain, the origin of 
which goes as far back as the heroic times of 
the City of Liege’s history.” So says an historical 
note on the subject, and continues : " Under the 
Franks’ invasion, justice was applied at the foot 
of a perron, which was the symbol of Li&ge 
federalism and which for some time appeared on 
all Li£ge money.” 

Czecho-Slovakia: 15 heller, grey-green. Lion freeing itself 
from its fetters. The design shows the large lion of Bohemia 
in the act of tearing the shackles of ages from its feet, and it 
will be noticed that the artist has provided the animal with an 
exceedingly ugly two-forked tail. 

All things con- sidered, this is 

far from being a design that can 

be commended. It is, indeed, 

Europe. 

Macao: A avo., black and brown. " Ceres ” type. Macao 
is a small Portuguese island at the mouth of the Canton River, 
having an area of about three square miles. 

Liberia: 10 c., lake and black. Triangular registration 
stamp bearing the name of the town " Robertsport.” This is 
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♦ MALTA * 


ONKFARTfllNC 


the design on 
same and shows 

brown. View of 
the Grand Har 
Fort St. Elmo 
Fort Ricasoli on 

sage. “ Galley 
of Malta.” 
i860, the stamps 
are, for the most 


one of five stamps for five different towns, the name of each being 
on the stamp, and each stamp in a different colour. 

10 c., grey and black, " Buchanan.” 

10 c., ochre and black, ” Grenville.” 

10 c., green and black, ” Harper.” 

10 c., violet and black, "'Monrovia.” 

In each instance the design on 

the stamp is the ~ : •. , ^ same and shows 

a vessel at sea. 

Malta: \d., 

the entrance of 
bour, showing 
on the left and 
the right. 

Malta: 5 d., 

of the Knights 01 Malta.” 

Dating back to {Enlarged.) 1860, the stamps 

of this island • are, for the most 

part, singularly good examples of what philatelic output should 
be like. The two stamps here reproduced are little gems that 
are well worth studying. Note the Maltese crosses introduced 
into the design. 

Papua.— \d., yellow-green and green. " Native 
ship.” 

Zanzibar: 1 rupee, green. " Native sailing 
canoe.” This is a delightful pictorial stamp, 
showing plainly the ingenious build of the 
lightly-constructed craft, with its big sail and 
outriggers. The " sailing canoe ” set is made 
up by the 2 r., violet ; 3 r., ochre ; 4 r., red ; and 
5 r., blue. All these stamps command a good 
price, and he will be a fortunate " Cornerite ” 
who has one or more of them. 

Saint Pierre and Miquelcn : 15 + 5 c., " Red ^ n 

Cross,” purple and carmine. The stamp shows 
a representation of the head of a fisherman, cod fishing being 
the chief industry of the Island. 

Rio de Oro : 1 centime, purple. Situated on the West Coast 
of Africa below Morocco, this 

colony belongs 
its stamps bear 
Alfonso XIII. 

G u atemala: 
black and red, 
alambrico.” In 
stamp shows a 
wireless station 
base of which a railway train is 

running. Two {Enlarged.) other centavos 

values of the same set show 


In Haworth's ” Postal Stamps of Chile" I observe the 
information given : " We find that 1,500,000 of the 10 c. were 

overprinted * Islas de Juan Fernandez—5,’ in three lines in 
blue ; 400,000 of the 1 peso were made into 10 c.; a second 
400,000 into jo c. ; and 200,000 were left with the face value 


of 1 peso, and only 
de J uan Fernan- 
each case the 
made in vermilion 

Again looking 
stamps here illus- 
additional items 
occur to me. 

Reunion gives 
Other map stamps 
look out for are 
foundland, Nica- 
Hayti, and »the 



f tWEIMTA CCMT ftVOS 



{Enlarged.) 


Morocco, this 
to Spain, and 
a portrait of 

30 centavos, 
" Torres del In- 
other words, this 
representation of 
towers, past the 
railway train is 
other centavos 
same set show 


60 c., " Hospital,” and 90 c., " Practical School.” As is the 
case with most of the other Central and Southern American 
Republics, the pictorials of Guatemala are of decidedly unequal 
merit. From the nature of its subject, though, this is a stamp that 
will appeal effectively to most boys. 

Juan Fernandez: 10 c., over¬ 
printed in red on 1 peso Chili ; 
green and grey, showing the heac| 
of Pinto. Here >ve have a speci¬ 
men with something of a history. 

For this is, indeed, one of an issue, 
specially provided for " Robinson 
Crusoe's Island,” which made its 
appearance in 1910. As may be 
imagined, this issue attracted much 
attention. But on Juan Fernandez 

itself the sparse population had very little need of postal labels 
of any kind, and few were in demand for legitimate postal 
purposes. Opponents to the policy of issuing unnecessary stamps, 
too, were actively up in arms. The Chilian Government, though, 
having prepared a goodly supply of the " Robinson Crusoe’s,” 
took a firm hand in controlling the situation. It decreed that 
the stamps should be available for postal use throughout the 
Republic, thus making the issue a general one. 



of 1 peso, and only the w’ords ' Islas 

do liian Fnrnan- dez * added. In 

overprint was 
ink.” 

over the sixteen 
trated, one or two 
of information 

us a map stamp, 
that you should 
those of New- 
^ ragua, Venezuela, 
Ilavti, and »the Dominican Re¬ 
public. Canada’s map of tho world, with British possessions 

proudly coloured red, may be said to provide what is truly a 
postage stamp of Empire. New South Wales has a map stamp 
• of Australia. 

In addition to its triangular stamps, Liberia 
has many pictorials that will find favour with 
our collectors, such as those showing the Bongo 
Tragelagh or Lyre-horned Antelcxpe, the two- 
spotted Paradoxure or Palm Civet, and the Oil 
Palm with forest background. Another Papuan 
pictorial worth possessing is that which shows 
a view of Hanuabada village. The Port, Zan¬ 
zibar, is the subject of a good philatelic picture. 

„ Most of the boys to whom these pages 
specially appeal arc philatelists all the time, 
ir & e ' year in, year out, winter and summer. But 

other fellows there are who, as I may say, do 
their stamp collecting seasonally, dropping it more or less com¬ 
pletely during the open-air months, and only getting out their 
albums again and busying themselves with their 'changes 
when the dark days are 

once more ' .looming upon 

schoolboys who collect 

stamps there is nothing 

better for the full enjoyment of our hobby than that they shall 
form a school stamp club. Thousands of school stamp clubs 
are in existence, and jolly fine affairs many of them are, too 
Members pay no subscription, and as a rule the meetings are, 

by permission of " the Head,” held in one of the class¬ 

rooms after school hours. 

We being postage-stamp collec- 

_ _ tors, the subject of stamp catalogues 

is, naturally enough, always with 
us, for no one can intelligently 
collect postage stamps without en- 
- listing the aid of one of these 
absolutely indispensable guide¬ 
books. Which particular catalogue 
you should select out of the four 
; or five of them that are really first* 
• '' * ~ ' class is a matter of individual 

preference, but no one will make a 
mistake in deciding upon the " Standard Catalogue ” (twentieth 
edition) that is published by Messrs. Whitfield King & Co., of 
Ipswich, at the price of 5s. net, post free, 5s. 6d. This cata¬ 
logue now contains 640 pages, an increase of fifty pages over 
the last issue. Three hundred new illustrations bring the total 
of stamp pictures in the book up to a total of well over five 
thousand, each clearly executed reproduction being drawn 
exactly one-fourth the size of the original stamp. 
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T HE Boy Scout Movement has had one great out¬ 
come which is not always the result of a success¬ 
ful new organisation in our own country—it 
has been adopted, and has proved equally 
successful in many ways, by almost every civilised nation 
in the world. 

Of course, it caught on like wildfire with the various 
British Dominions over the seas; that was, perhaps, only 
to be expected. The character and temperament—in 
many cases even the environment—of our cousins across 
the wide oceans are much like that of the Mother “ at 
Home." Also, the tremendous respect and honour in 
which the Dominions held the name of Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell was in itself sufficient to make influential people 
in them try to emulate and extend his work begun here 
in Britain, by forming societies and companies of youths 
and lads who might be of signal service in days of stress, 
and who should be led to wise living by regular and 
systematic training. 

Thus we in Britain were glad, but not surprised, when 
we learned and read year after year how the Scout Move¬ 
ment had been started and had grown in different Dominions 
of ours over the seas. The general rules of the various 
organisations, the usual mode of train¬ 
ing, the wide scheme of usefulness, 
were really the same or extremely 
similar. And when the great call 
came to scouts, to boys in all English 
lands, it found these lads in Canada, 
in Australia, in South Africa, in New 
Zealand, in the West Indies, in Egypt, 
as ready and eager as those of our own 
country to be in the thick of the fray, 
in the hottest of the work and danger 
at home. 

But the great Scout Movement did 
not stop at our Dominions after it had 
proved to be such a success in Eng¬ 
land. Other countries on the Conti¬ 
nent and farther away saw its success, 
grasped its value for boys—and for 
the whole community—and asked for 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, or some 
powerful officer of the organisation, 
to pay them a visit, and so they 
started a Scout Movement on their 
own particular lines. Sir Robert him¬ 
self did this for them in more foreign 
lands than one ; other people took his 
part in countries which it was im¬ 


possible for the Chief Scout to visit, owing to this or that 
special reason. 

To-day, Spain, Rumania, Italy, France, Belgium, 
Norway, and Greece have their own boy scouts, most of 
whom have played a significant and prominent part in 
the recent great war, of which I hope shortly to speak 
further. These foreign scouts are, for the most part, dressed 
more or less after the general style of our English ones, with 
such variations as suit their own land or the difference of 
climate and life there. One may find a slight change in the 
turn-up of the hat brim ; or in the width of the collar ; 
or in the colour of the knickers. But the boy scout is 
on the whole as easily recognisable by strangers in his land 
as his original is here in Britain, and the newest visitor to 
Spain or Rumania can tell at once when he sees a national 
scout there that he is " one of the bhoys," despite those 
little changes in his attire, as easily as he could recognise 
his counterpart in England. Indeed, I remember Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell telling some scouts here not long ago 
of his visits to France, Spain, and Portugal, and he said : 
“ The boys there have just the same knickers, same hats, same 
shirts, same equipments, and—same smiling ugly faces ! " 
How we all yelled with laughter at the unexpected ending ! 



Italian Boy Scouts at Genoa. 
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Australian Boy Scouts Baking in Camp. 

the different bands of boys under their control to the 
highest pitch of efficiency. There is a deep spirit of 
competition amongst the various scout companies in 
the Mikado’s country, and the Emperor himself has 
shown deep interest in the organisation. It has been 
estimated that something like forty or fifty thousand 
young Japanese lads are now training under the a?gis 
of the Scout' Movement there, and the number is fast 
increasing. 

We all know what splendid work the Canadian and 
Australian boy-scouts have done during the war. In 
the former country, right from the first day Canadian 
soldiers left for the seat of war, the scouts engaged them¬ 
selves to look after the gardens of 
all war-widows ; and when the fire¬ 
men at Winnipeg went out on strike, 
it was a little scout, not more than 
fourteen years old, who volunteered 
to go four times daily to look after 
the fire-horses, and did this most 
successfully till the trouble was at 
an end ! In Alberta the scouts made 
themselves so useful to the farmers 
and women who lacked sufficient 
workers, owing to the departure of 
their staffs for the Front in France, 
that the residents wrote most en¬ 
thusiastically about the lads to the 
authorities, and even went so far as 
to declare that they appreciated so 
much what the scouts had done 
that they pledged themselves never 
to see the organisation in need in 
future without rendering it all pos¬ 
sible help. 

Ofie would scarcely have expected 
to find the Scout Movement making 
great headway in India, for that land 
is so entirely different from our own 
in race, ideas, environment, climate, 

&c., that we have never regarded its 
younger people as likely to be akin 
to ours in their notions, likes and 

dislikes, and methods of training. Yet we find that, after 
all, Mohammed, the Hindoo scout, with his thin cotton 
dress, consisting of short knickers and one upper garment 
(half shirt and half everything else !), is as keen on 
scout work and duty as is Dick Johnson, his English 
brother. Indeed, one must not forget to mention, to 
their great credit, that it was an Indian troop of boy 
scouts who first offered themselves for active war-service, 
either at home or abroad. In Calcutta and other big 


cities the boy scouts were so keen 
on standing up for Britain, and on 
ousting the Huns, that they accepted 
the job of discovering where German 
spies or supporters were, thus w F ell 
serving the higher authorities. And 
they did this most effectively, earning 
high praise for their untiring and 
often highly dangerous work. 

The South African scouts, being 
most of them of mixed British and 
Boer extraction, did splendid service, 
not only in the actual labour they 
undertook in order to help the Com¬ 
monwealth, but because that very 
mixture of them (Boer and Briton) 
brought the two races into closer 
and more kindly connection. Was 
it not Sir David Hunter who, at 
Durban, sent a message from his 
death-bed, to the boys for whom he 
had done so much, averring that, 
in his opinion, these scouts, ming¬ 
ling together from all the races in 
South Africa when boys, were the 
real hope of the future for that great country ? 

How quickly foreign lands, let alone British ones, con¬ 
trive to assimilate the scout spirit could hardly be better 
expressed than in the way a well-known Egyptian authority 
spoke of it to me recently. He said :— 

“ Whilst travelling during the war around the shores of 
the Suez Canal, the Nile delta, and in the cities of Alex¬ 
andria, and Khartoum, I was particularly struck by the 
wonderful work the Egyptian boy scouts were doing and 
by their astonishing numbers. I could scarcely credit 
my eyes in this, for when I was last in the Land of the 
Pharaohs before the war, somewhere about January, 1914, 
there was hardly a vestige of this, nor any indication 


Serbian Boy Scouts. 

These boys were engaged in military workshops at Salonica during the war. 


that there would soon be such an outcome of the little 
that had, up to that date, been done in the way of forming 
branches of the movement in Egypt. But, as a matter 
of fact, the scouts there seemed to me to be doing their 
part manfully, in a score of ways ; and if 4 Ahmed’s ' 
dress in that land is not exactly what we know so well 
here, if the little * Gippy' scout lacks the boots, the 
stockings, the hat and the tie, we in Britain know so well, 
he makes up in his grey-white knickers and rough cotton 
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upper garment, combined with boundless enthusiasm, for 
the absence of the other things.” 

It has often astonished me what reliance even our 
leading men—soldiers, sailors, civilians—place on mere 
boys, so long as the latter belong to the scouts. Just 
one instance in proof of this, a case of truth of which I can 
vouch for. A well-known gentleman came along to the 
War Office in Whitehall to meet a colonel there whose room 
in the building nobody seemed able to point out. Messengers 
who were despatched to find this colonel returned defeated, 
and for two days 
the searcher was 
thus seeking in 
vain. On the 
third day, how¬ 
ever, he called 
a boy scout and 
ordered him to 
find this lost 
colonel, sternly 
bidding the lad 
not to venture 
to return without 
him ! 

“In less than 
ten minutes,” 
adds this high 
authority, with 
a hearty laugh, 

“ the door was 
flung open, and 
in walked the 
boy scout, fol¬ 


lowed by one of the biggest and most imposing colonels 
it had been my lot to meet for a long time. I rose to 
greet him. 

“ I didn’t know what you wanted nor where I w*as being 
taken,”, said the colonel testily, “ but this boy here made 
it pretty clear that he wasn't going back without me, and 
that he wasn’t going to stand any nonsense ! So I thought 
it best to come along quietly, and without further ques¬ 
tions ! . . . Now, sir, what do you want with me ? " 

This was surely a striking testimony to the value, power, 

and effectiveness 
of the true boy 
scout. And the 
story is quite 
true. I*t made a 
powerful impres¬ 
sion on me, the 
more so because 
I think, from my 
many talks with 
notabilities hail¬ 
ing from our 
Dominions and 
other lands, that 
they are all of 
the same opinion 
as myself when 
it comes to prais¬ 
ing and doing 
due honour to 
the boy scouts 
of the various 
countries. 



A Song of Sauntering. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


S OME sing the true delights of speed, 

For rapid progress thirst, 

To race through whistling air: their need, 
Their aim, to get there first 1 
Behind the car the road to fling, 

Their dearest privilege; 

But mine shall be the sauntering 
Beside the scented hedge ! 

Let others love the rapid wheels, 

Or praise the power of steam; 

To me, the rambler, earth reveals 
More secrets than they dream. 

For them the woods slip past like smoke. 

The roads like w'ater flow, 

But none but I the heart of oak. 

And beech, and pine can know ! 

Though I allow the thrill of speed, 

Be mine the quiet stroll; 

Should I a mile an hour exceed, 

I cannot read the whole 
Of Nature's loveliness—I miss 
The treasures of the lane. 

The perfume of the grass, the hiss, 

Among dried leaves, of rain I 

Besides, how slight their highest pace 1 
The bird, the bee, the wind. 

Without an effort can outrace. 

And leave them far behind ! 


And though they ” get there quick,” they lose. 
While pants the engine loud, 

The thrush amid the greens and blues. 

The lark above the cloud 1 

Then, far from petrol and from steam. 

I'll tread the stubble dry, 

Or watch above the broad brown stream 
The darting dragon-fly ; N 
See, ere the sunset's glow has gone. 

Flushed hills and crimsoned ponds ; 

Rest where the field-mouse rustles on. 

And smell the bracken fronds. 

And as I look for every prize, 

Obscurely hid away, 

So may I wdth a heart as wise 
Observe the passing day. 

Nor for to-morrow will I fret. 

And present scenes ignore. 

Nor rush some distant goal to get. 

And miss the moment’s store. 

For while for wealth and fame I race, 

I may be passing by 
Some beauty he of calmer pace 
May see with loving eye. 

Lost, in the roar my progress makes. 

Are heavenly gifts and choice ; 

Suppose, while set on earthly stakes 
I miss the Master’s Voice ? • 






Being » 

an Account of 
the Unravelling 

of the Mysteries of the Temple of 
Djaramos—the City of the Desert. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE 


(Illustrated by Arthur Twidle.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SHATTERING OF THE OBELISK. 


RASH 1 

A sharp rattling sound of loose stones running 
down a slope, and then all was still. 

The noise even reached Hassan as he reclined 
upon a lower step of the long flight, above the reach of 
the crocodiles, trying to forget his hunger and loneliness and 
endeavouring to go to sleep. 

41 Who is there ? 44 he cried across the cavern ; but only 
his own voice answered him. So he returned to his un¬ 
comfortable resting-place ; but transferred himself still a 
little higher, for fear the sound might have been caused by 
some Guardian of the Temple, suffering like himself from 
the want of food and desirous of making a meal of him. 

He had just sunk again into a pretence of fitful doze, 
when a sound that he really did understand broke upon 
his senses. 

44 Hassan ! Hassan ! Are you there ? 44 

In his eagerness to answer, the Arab nearly precipitated 
himself into the pool. 

44 Here I am,” he answered. 44 Why have you returned ? 44 

Across the water Tom shouted the particulars of his 
recent adventure ; and told how the golden plate, which, 
for easiness of carriage, he had placed inside his robe, 
had saved his life. Jaroh's murderous knife, thrust though 
it had been with all his force, had scarcely pierced the 
thick, dull metal, and had inflicted on Tom's side only a 
mere harmless prick of the sldn. 

44 And you are unhurt ? ” asked Hassan anxiously. 

44 Save for a trivial scratch. The fall on the stones, 
though, stunned me for a time.” 

44 And the priest, where is he ? ” 

44 Gone back ; leaving behind him two whole baskets 
heaped with food.” 

A prolonged 44 Ah ! 44 came across the cavern, followed by 


a sharp sound, as of the smacking of expectant lips. Tom 
laughed. 

44 But I fear you will have to forgo your suppeF, and 
make breakfast your foremost meal,” said he. 44 For I 
am doubtful whether in the darkness the crocodiles would 
be able to distinguish between black flesh and white.” 

So Hassan sat down with his hunger unappeased, and 
Tom reclined on the stones on the other side of the cave, 
eating in secret so as not to aggravate his less fortunate 
companion. And after a little further conversation, shouted 
across the intervening space, both dropped off to sleep. 

Daylight was just stealing down the long shaft above 
the step on which Hassan reposed when he awoke, feeling, 
if possible, more ravenous than ever. 

A shout speedily aroused Tom, who was not long in 
providing work for the Arab's strong, white teeth. 

44 Hassan , 44 said he, watching with interest, as his com¬ 
panion ferociously attacked a huge portion of the everlast¬ 
ing mutton ; 44 the priest, as I have told you, declared 
that Rab-el-Kander had no idea, even if I succeeded in 
winning the treasures for him, of ever granting me my 
liberty. Maybe this is true. We have now provisions 
enough to last some days. We must try and discover this 
other way out of the Temple.” 

The Arab gave a prodigious gulp.' 

44 I watched the crocodiles last evening after you had 
gone , 44 said he. 44 By the brightness there is while the 
sun still shines, you can see them dive down and pass out 
where that patch of light comes in . 44 

44 I will follow,” said Tom, looking across the cavern 
towards the spot referred to. The undertaking was by no 
means an inviting one ; but the promise of possible escape 
that it offered prompted him to the endeavour. Accordingly, 
an hour or so after breakfast, Tom made the attempt. 
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Stripping off his robe of white, and carrying with him 
the f amiliar dagger, which, after its service in the trap of 
the passage above, had been sharpened on the stones, he 
plunged from the wall in the cavern and swam towards 
the space of light. 

With a farewell shout to Hassan, he dived and speedily 
reached the submerged opening in the wall. Through 
this square gap the escaping water rushed with consider¬ 
able force, so little muscular exertion was needed to carry 
him through. Beyond, the water shallowed suddenly ; 
and as the warmth of the sun broke upon his limbs, Tom 
found himself, very much out of breath, tumbling and rolling 
down a gentle slope. 

He staggered to his feet and looked around, clearing the 
water from his eyes. Walls of stone, quite straight and of 
enormous height, rose on either hand, hemming the stream 
into a little channel some ten or twelve feet wide. The 
ground on which he stood was formed of small yellowish 
bricks, worn bright and smooth by the passing and repass¬ 
ing of the crocodiles. In front was a circular tunnel, with 
lightly flattened floor, cut in the solid rock. 

Tom entered ; and, with arms outstretched, passed care¬ 
fully along the level tube. After some sixty yards or so 
of darkness, the water in which he waded knee-deep ran out 
again into the light. The passage opened, and to right and 
left appeared a wide strip of cheerful glowing sand ; but, 
even here, on each side, the space was bounded by enormous 
perpendicular rocks. On these warm stretches of golden 
sand five large crocodiles were basking in the sun. They 
peered sluggishly at Tom as he passed, but stirred not 
a limb. 

Again the stream plunged into a tunnel after running a long 
distance—probably almost the entire width of the mountain 
—between these open banks of sand. This second sub¬ 
terranean passage was very much longer than the first. 
In it, at every step, the darkness increased ; till Tom, after 
proceeding for perhaps an hour in inky blackness, began 
to hesitate whether he should go on; then the water 
grew suddenly deeper, the ground rose, forming a pool in 
the tunnel, and above this little rise an opening appeared 
through which light entered. 

Farther along, a number of slender, grey, stone pillars, 
placed close together, formed a cage across the stream 
through which the water swept with a hissing sound. By 
its action most of these pillars had in places been worn quite 
thin. The floor here had upon it a thick coating of slimy 
mud. 

Moving a little farther on, more closely to look at these 
pillars, Tom knocked his shins violently against something 
that was floating upon the stream. At the same time a 
gentle blow fell upon his cheek. 

He seized the object. It was a wooden bucket. A thick 
rope was fastened to it and ran up into the round hole 
overhead. 

" It is a well/* said Tom to himself. " A well, I suppose, 
in the desert. That was why the inscription said, * Follow 
the crocodiles when they go to feed.* But," he added, 
" what they feed on I don't quite see." 

At the foot of the line of pillars, however, Tom trod upon 
several large, well-polished bones, which the current had not 
washed away, proving that the scaly creatures did, in some 
manner, obtain food in the tunnel. 

A stout pull on the rope dangling from above now proved 
that it was securely fastened at the other end. Tom, deter¬ 
mined to carry his adventure through to the end, promptly 
set his foot in the bucket, and then began steadily to climb 
up the rope. 

" If we have to get out this way," mused he, as hand over 
hand he ascended slowly, " I may as well see what part of 
the country we shall come to light in." 

As he rose higher, he discovered that the rope was 
fastened to a beam, set upon uprights, and fixed across 
the top of the well. Instead of the open sky, as he had ex¬ 
pected, a ceiling appeared overhead ; and when, at last, 
he drew himself above ground, an exclamation of astonish¬ 
ment almost escaped him. 

He was in a room 1 


For a moment Tom hung upon the rope, turning with 
it round and round, staring on all sides about him. Then, 
seeing no one, he seized the cross-beam above and pulled 
himself to the side. 

Sitting on the low stone wall of the well, he took a 
careful survey of his surroundings. 

The apartment was perfectly square; and in the centre of 
the roof, but not exactly over the well, was a large, square, 
sky-revealing aperture, the only opening through which light 
could enter. The floor around was composed of rough flag¬ 
stones ; from these, near the dark corners of the vault-like 
chamber, rose four big blocks of stone on which Tom saw 
was deeply cut the name of King Ptamos. A channel carved 
in the floor ran round each of these slabs and, joining behind, 
passed in a single sloping conduit into a hole in the wall in 
the rear of every one. 

At the end a narrow door appeared, some way above the 
level of the ground and approached by a flight of rough 
stone steps. 

Leaving the well, Tom was examining one of these blocks 
of stone with its little encircling gutter, when a sudden noise 
disturbed him. 

The door at the top of the steps opened slowly. Tom, 
seeing it was hopeless to attempt to reach the well without 
being observed, dodged promptly behind that block of stone 
which was set in the eastern extremity of the chamber. 

Very little of the light from the hole in the roof reached 
this spot, and so Tom peeped cautiously round the stone 
on the look-out for a chance, if the newcomers proved to be 
foes, of making a dash for the well. 

Two men entered; tall, lean, sinewy, and with hairless 
heads and faces. Coarse garments of brownish cloth 
covered their attenuated limbs. Leisurely they came down 
the steps, talking as they approached. 

" Priests," thought Tom, as from his concealment he 
noted their garb and aspect; and he listened eagerly to 
catch their conversation. 

“ And what said Ralbad the Machranite, to-day, when he 
came from the camp at Djaramos ? " asked one. 

" Nothing had yet transpired," answered his companion. 
"The White Slave had made no sign; the Temple door 
was still fast closed. Maybe, like all others that have dared 
the task, he has already met the doom that the Temple deals 
out to those that tamper.with it." 

" Let us hope so, O Carnak," said the first in a tone that 
made Tom wish himself any where but in such close proximity 
to the speaker. 

" It is early yet to hope, Abosadar," continued the other. 
"Remember, no white man has ever before made the 
attempt." 

" No. It is that which fills me with fear that after all 
the treasure of the Temple may escape us. And who, will 
you tell me, better deserve to possess it than the priests of 
Rastos ; who, during &11 these long years since the passing 
of King Ptamos, have done his bidding and twice a day 
fed the sacred well ? I almost wish now that we had never 
declared our knowledge of what was written on the obelisk." 

" Wait," interrupted the other. " Wait, and you will not 
wish that. Ralbad the Machranite brought other news 
from the camp at Djaramos. Three days back he was at 
the city, and heard that Misnar-Bennasak, a priest of 
Sharafji, surnamed ’ the Toothless,* had made drawings 
of the writing upon the obelisk, and has now also succeeded 
in reading them. We were only just in time, Abosadar.** 

" What! ** cried the pother, stopping suddenly in his per¬ 
ambulations round the well. " Is this news true ? " 

" Ralbad has never yet informed us wrongly.*' 

" Then, Carnak, we are undone ! " 

" What mean you ? ** 

" Think, O Carnak," cried the priest, his tones trembling 
with excitement. " Did we not, in order to please the Sheik 
and raise ourselves in his favour, declare that the obelisk 
decreed that this white youth should be a slave of Rab-el- 
Kander, when the stone said only that he must be white ? " 

The other did not answer. He stared aghast into the face 
of his companion. 

" Misnar-Bennasak is an old man," continued the speaker 
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“ He fears not death nor the wrath of living sheik. y To spite 
us—in the enmity that Sharafji bears to Rastos, and Rastos 
to Sharafji—he will declare this thing to Rab-el-Kander.” 

For a moment they looked into each other's eyes in 
silence. 

“ The White Slave may succeed,” suggested Carnak ; but 
in a hopeless tone. 

“Does your heart believe so ? ” asked Abosadar eagerly. 
” Do you comfort yourself with the-” 

“ Hush ! ” whispered Carnak, glancing up at the door 
above, and plucking his companion quickly by the sleeve. 
A footstep was heard. Their heads fell upon their breasts, 
and they gazed in silence into the well. 

Down the stone steps came two men, bearing the curved 
handles of horn that were fastened to the front of a long 
wooden tray, the opposite extremity of which was supported 
by two others. Upon this tray huge pieces of raw meat were 
piled. The four men staggered under fheir weight. Behind 
came a crowd of other priests ; until, as Tom counted, 
twenty of them, all lean, half naked, and with shaven heads, 
stood grouped around the wall-edged well. One man, 
evidently the high priest, was distinguished from the rest 
by wearing, secured by a thin chain around his long, scraggy 
neck, a small breast-plate of gold on which four symbols 
were engraved. 

Setting down the tray close to the 
wall of the well, the priests withdrew 
to a little distance while their chief 
seized the rope by which Tom had 
climbed up, and raised 
the bucket to the surface. 

As it appeared above the 
wall the priests, in low 
tones, began to mutter 
some words that Tom 
could not understand, 
their heads bowed down, 
their hands folded peace¬ 
fully before them. The 
high priest extended his 
long, bare arms across 
the well, and, his eyes 
upturned, devoutly pro¬ 
nounced a blessing on it. 

They all crowded to¬ 
gether, and each in turn 
dipped his hand into the 
brimming bucket, 
scooped up a palmful of 
the water and touched 
it with his lips, then 
dashed the liquid upon 
the ground. 

The high priest again 
let down the bucket, and, 
drawing it up, poured its full contents over the great pile 
of meat on the tray beside him. 

” The waters of the River of Night, O King,” he chanted. 
* ‘ The waters of the River of Night.” 

” That flow as blood from the heart of King Ptamos,” 
joined in the others, ” as blood from the heart of the King.” 

Then the high priest drew a third bucketful of water ; 
and, while the priests muttered another prayer, dashed it 
with a weird cry direct at the great stone behind which Tom 
was secreted. The water swirled round the circular channel 
and washed about his feet; but to his intense relief the 
priest approached no nearer. 

The operation was repeated with each of the other three 
stones. Then all clustered round the well. 

In his hands the high priest seized from the tray a piece 
of meat and held it out over the opening. 

" Twice a day, O King, have we kept thy commands and 
done thy bidding, by casting this sacrifice of food to the river. 
Forget not our labours, O King, when they are ended.” 

Into the well he dropped his burden. The othen priests 
took up the remaining portions of meat and likewise hurled 
them down. The tray was soon quite clear. 


Round the well in a circle, close to its low stone wall, 
the priests crowded, their eyes closed, their hands behind 
them. Their lips moved silently as if in prayer. From 
below faint noises came up the dark, round shaft. 

Minutes passed and no one stirred. Tom began to 
wonder anxiously how much longer their devotions would 
continue. He was getting terribly tired of crouching in 
one position. Still the priests prayed on. 

Suddenly, from above, came a sound of impatient knock¬ 
ing. No one moved. The noise was redoubled. / 

From the ring a priest silently disappeared. He went up 
the steps, through the door, and passed out of sight. The 
knocking violently continued ; then it ceased. 

The priests extended their hands across the well; they 
opened their eyes and raised them to the roof. 

At that instant the holy man, who had gone to answer the 
summons from without, came hurrying back. He paused 
at the top of the steps, his face pale, his eyes flashing with 

excitement. 

The high priest turned. 
The ring of devotees dis¬ 
solved. 

" What news, Abosa¬ 
dar ? ” 

” Ralbad the Machra- 
nite has returned. Jaroh 
the piiest of Sharafji has 
made a discovery. The 
White Slave is dead; 
and in his rage Rab-el- 
Kander will attack the 
Temple of Djaramos 
with his whole army ! ” 
An exclamation of 
surprise ran round the 
little band collected in 
that cellar-like stone chamber, 
the floor of which was now 
covered with water. At once 
they crowded up the stairs 
and passed into the apart¬ 
ments beyond, eager to inter¬ 
view the • bringer of these 
disturbing tidings. The door 
at the top of the steps closed 
behind them. Tom was, at 
last, again alone. 

Rab-el-Kander about to 
attack the Temple ! He must 
return at once. Perhaps a 
thousand men or more were 
encamped amidst the ruins of 
Djaramos 1 Who could tell 
what might result from the 
simultaneous onslaught of 
such a force ? The entrance to the Temple must im¬ 
mediately be closed ! 

Leaving his hiding-place, Tom went on tip-toe to the well 
and listened. No sound came from below. By this time 
the crocodiles would probably have disposed of their meal. 
He seized the rope ; and, not at all sorry to be quit of the 
place wherein he had had such a narrow escape, let himself 
down again into the tunnel. For a moment he stood in the 
circle of light peering anxiously around him ; and then, as 
no crocodiles were to be seen, started back for the Temple. 

His little excursion had already been extremely fertile 
of important result. The tunnel, he had discovered, led 
to the oasis of Rastos, where was the house of the priests 
whose duty it was, twice a day, to cast food down the well ; 
an injunction evidently laid upon them by King Ptamos in 
order to keep alive the Guardians of the Temple. These 
priests of Rastos, scheming to please the Sheik, whose 
favour they desired, had cunningly added to the stipula¬ 
tions chronicled by the lightning-struck obelisk one of 
their own invention, namely, that the white youth who was 
destined to pierce into the Temple must be a slave of the 
Sheik. Now, fearful of their artifice being brought to light. 
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they waited in trembling to ascertain whether Misnar- 
Bennasak the Toothless would have the temerity to reveal 
it. By the opportune arrival of the messenger whilst Tom 
was in hiding, the information had also been afforded him 
that Jaroh had declared the White Slave to be dead, and 
that Rab-el-Kander, furious at the failure of this long pro¬ 
jected attempt, after he had so carefully complied with all 
the conditions which had been declared necessary, had 
resolved, regardless of its being sacred soil, to hurl his whole 
army at the mountain. 

Turning these things over in his mind, Tom hurried as 
fast as he could along the lengthy way by which he had 
come, and at last reached the banks of sand, whereon 
numbers of crocodiles were now 
lying lazily in the sun, resting after 
their meal. One of them was busy 
burying part of a huge lump of 
meat in the sand ; and, on in front, 
several were straggling slowly back 
to the cavern. 

Clumsily they struggled up the 
slope, faced the rush of water, 
and disappeared. They took a 
terribly long time over the opera¬ 
tion ; but, having no desire to 
come into close contact with them, 

Tom waited patiently till the last 
had entered. 

Then on hands and knees, his 
lips tight-pressed, his eyes shut, 
with the gurgling water singing in 
his ears, he pushed in against it, 
got clear of the hole, struck out 
with his legs, and rose to the surface 
of the pool. 

A shout of welcome greeted his 
appearance. Hassan had been 
anxiously on the look-out for him 
all the afternoon. Tom swam to 
the wall, clambered up, and stood 
once more upon the sun-baked 
steps beside his Arab friend. 

Here he sat a while to rest and 
eat a few mouthfuls of food ; reply¬ 
ing, as fast as he could, to the score 
of questions with which Hassan 
plied him. 

" The way of escape lies there," 

Tom summed up. " But to get 
you out we shall have to deal with 
the crocodiles. The great thing at 
present is to close the entrance. 

The Sheik has men and to spare ; and even if marched in 
single file down the passage, armed as they are, in time 
they might so fill the cavern that, though vast numbers 
would perish, many might get across. Come, let us move 
the huge ball of stone." 

Hassan jumped to his feet, eager after his long rest to be 
again employed ; and, full of excitement, they started for 
the great hall. The way was by this time so familiar that 
they proceeded without hesitation, crossing the trap in the 
passage, though with accustomed care, and, picking their 
path to this side and that, up the long ruined staircase 
cut in crumbling rock. 

They entered the spacious hall, where King Ptamos with 
the golden eyes kept his ceaseless watch, and stood beside 
the Key of the Temple. As they looked at the great grey 
mass of stone, it seemed impossible that, unaided, they 
should ever be able to shift it from its position. In front 
there was the wide groove ; and at the end the slab of stone 
with its warning in golden letters— 

“ Unless You would close the Passage by which You have 
entered, throw Me not open” 

Fearful of making any mistake that should in any way 
prejudice their fortunes, Tom carefully read and re-read 
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this inscription, and then went back to the small white 
writing that ran around the stone— 

”1 am the Key of the Temple. Move Me and three things 
will happen. The Door before Me will open ; the Passage by 
which You have entered will close ; the Treasures of King 
Ptamos will be revealed. Follow the Guardians of the Tempk 
as they leave their cavern to feed.” 

No time was to be lost. Even at that very moment tie 
guards of the Sheik might be filing into the passage. Tom 
stooped at one end of the piece of wood that rested in 
front of the stone. Hassan seized the other, and it was 
raised with ease. 

" The stone does not press 
against it," said Tom. as, watching 
the huge grey globe, he saw that it 
did not move. " Now to roll it 
into the groove." 

Behind the stone there was just 
enough room between it and the 
figure of King Ptamos for them to 
use the plank of black wood as a 
lever. Tom darted into one of 
the other rooms and returned with 
an ancient stool, made of some 
time-resisting wood, upon which to 
rest it. 

" Now then ! " 

The point of the length of wood 
was forced under the stone ; they 
pressed upon the lever ; the fulcrum 
gave way suddenly, and down they 
fell flat on their faces. The great 
stone trembled unsteadily, but 
moved not from its place. 

Something more substantial being 
required, an adjournment was made 
to the ruined staircase, and a por¬ 
tion of a broken step procured 
With this they returned to the hall 
and set their burden down in place 
of the demolished stool. 

Gently they pressed upon the 
lever. The end went gradually 
down as the ponderous globe of 
stone in answer to their urging 
moved slowly forward. 

Into the trough it dropped ; it 
seemed for a moment to hesitate 
and then, with ?. low rumbling 
sound that grew every instan: 
louder, it bounded forward and rolled ever faster, over and 
over down the smooth, steep, slanting groove. 

Back stood Tom and Hassan. There was a loud crash 
The door in front split into weighty portions and shot 
out into the air; daylight streamed in and flashed upo:: 
the great grey stone ball as, hovering for a moment ovei 
the well, it disappeared from sight into the void. 

A second after, a dull shock from below shook the whole 
mountain. The ball of stone had fallen. The entrance to 
the passage was closed. 

From far beneath came another sound that caused Tom 
and Hassan to run to the newly-opened doorway in the air 
—the sound of unwonted tumult on the plain outside. 

As their figures appeared in the sunlight, a tremendous 
shout went up ; the army of the Sheik had seen them. 

Skirting the great hole into which the Key of the Temple 
had dropped, Tom and Hassan stood at the very edge of 
the precipice overlooking the plain. Amidst the scattered 
ruins of fallen Djaramos the soldiers of Rab-el-Kande: 
swarmed like flies. The whole camp was in commotior 
men, mounted and on foot, were coming in from all direc 
tions, hurrying towards the mountain. 

Looking directly below they beheld the crowd ranged 
thickest around the entrance, where the bronze mail of the 
two herculean negroes told of the presence of the Sheik. 
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Zbe Xanb of H)outb. 

J N the wide, wide land of your untried 
youth. 

There are patches and plots where you 
must sow truth ! 

There are fields all ready for you to till 
And plant endurance and strength of will ! 
Fair pastures stretch at your boyish feet— 
All ready for care that is right and meet: 
And heart and hand and spirit and soul 
Must labour on for a garner-goal !— 

In years to come, when your eyes look back. 
You will note the fields where your work 
grew slack ! 

You will mark the crops which you toiled to 
gain 

In spite of the lure of Indifference Lane : 
In spite of (he glamour of unearned play : 
And the Valley of Laze where some rest 
all day ! 

And, surely, I fancy you’ll understand 
The wealth that was hid in that untried 
land : 

And, surely, I trust that—a great man 
grown— 

A harvest grand in your life-plot shown— 
Yqu will thank God’s grace for the seeds 
now sown ! 
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And in front of the crowd, and confined between lines of 
guards, was a single patch of almost naked black humanity 
that reached right to the very threshold of the passage. 

" Do you see that ? ” cried Hassan. “ We were only 
just in time! The attack was about to begin; and, in 
order to protect his guards, the Sheik has brought the 
slaves, ready to be driven in at the point of the sword, and 
by their fate reveal the danger to those who follow.'' 

Tom did not reply. He was busy watching the scene 
of tumultuous excitement that their appearance had occa¬ 
sioned in the camp. Many of the Arabs stood as if petri¬ 
fied, looking up at the opening in the wall of the mountain. 
Others clustered round the remains of the fallen door, 
shouting, " A miracle ! a miracle ! ” For the great frag¬ 
ments had descended, true as if accurately aimed, upon 
the lightning-struck obelisk on which had been wTitten the 
inscription of King Ptamos, and had shattered the frail 
column to atoms. None dare pick up the thick fragments 
ot solid gold letters that gleamed amidst the pile of broken 
stone. 

Rab-cl-Kander, his arms folded, his head lowered, paced, 


with quick nervous strides, to and fro, opposite the entrance 
to the blocked-up passage, scowling fiercely. The Great 
Sheik w’as speechless with rage. A wretched slave, tremb¬ 
ling with fear, seeking to get out of the dreaded tyrant's way, 
stumbled in his fright and fell before him. The Sheik's 
hand flew to his sword. With ferocity he cut down the 
w f retched creature upon the spot. 

The guards around fell back. None ventured to approach 
him. The Sheik stood by himself, fierce as a wounded lion, 
scimitar in hand, facing the closed door that seemed actually 
to mock him. 

Then, from out of the dense crowd behind, tottered a bent, 
palsied, green-robed figure. Leaning feebly upon a slender 
staff, this old man slowly approached. He threw himself 
prostrate before the Sheik, his head wrapped about. 

For some seconds he lay there, then rose, and baring his 
hairless head, spoke some quiet words to the angry man 
whose eyes glared into his. 

Rab-el-Kander started back. His blood-stained scimitar 
fell from his grasp on to the yellow sand. 

Misnar-Bennasak stood before him. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

JAROH ESCAPES. 


W HEN Jaroh, in the tunnel of the Temple, heard 
the body of the White Slave fall upon the pebbles 
farther down the narrow passage, he felt that the 
treasure of the King was for the present safe. 
True the Arab was still inside and alive ; but, in the priest’s 
estimation, where so many of his kind had failed before, he 
counted for little. Seizing the golden chain, however, he 

• made haste 
to leave the 
place, for he 
was not a 
little appre¬ 
hensive lest 



“ Hassan had 

been anxiously on the look-out for him.” 


(See page 648.) 


the sound of the White Slave's fall should have disturbed 
liis companion, who might, indeed, follow and attack him, 
ere, with his booty, he had time to escape. For'this reason 
Jaroh made no attempt to carry the baskets of food with 
turn. He secured the golden fetters and fled. 

Night had fallen when he reached the entrance to the 
-tunnel; then, hiding his treasure beneath his robe, he 
passed out between the sentries and repaired to the seclusion 
of his own little isolated tent. 

Jaroh had no intention of acting without due deliberation, 


and for some hours he lay awake busily thinking out plans 
to regulate his future movements. 

Dearly he desired to retain the golden chain as his own 
property ; but his astute reasoning warned him that it 
would greatly aid his cause if he could show something 
tangible to Rab-el-Kander, apparently to substantiate the 
words he elected to utter. 

Morning was well advanced when Jaroh awoke, for he 
had indeed slept soundly, despite the fact that, in order 
more safely to guard it, he had been resting with the chain 
hidden under him. At once he sought the rude erection 
of fallen stone in which the Sheik had temporarily taken 
up his quarters. The gigantic guards, as usual, were posted 

on either side of the door¬ 
way ; but the priest, a 
privileged person, passed in 
unchallenged. 

Rab-el-Kander was busy 
with his morning meal. He 
had just returned from a 
ride of inspection round the 
camp, and was sitting upon 
his heels before a low stool 
on which was a dish of 
rice and minced mutton. 
Another dish, placed close 
at hand, bore a choice por¬ 
tion of succulent baked 
camel. 

The priest threw himself 
upon his face, but rose at 
the bidding of the Sheik 
and sat down upon a mat. 

He made a sign. The 
Sheik understood him. 

" Begone ! ” commanded 
he to the slaves, causing 
them promptly to disap¬ 
pear. 

“ Have you seen him. 
Jaroh ? ” asked Rab-el-Kander, with evident eagerness, 
when they were alone. 

“ I have seen the White Slave, O Sheik,” answered Jaroh 
in despondent tones. 

“ What has happened ? ” cried Rab-el-Kander ; at once 
alarmed by the mournful mien and utterance of the priest. 

” He is dead ! ” 

” Dead ? ” The Sheik leapt to his feet ; and, scowling at 
the priest with fuming eyes, remained motionless. “ My—- 
White—Slave—dead ! ” 
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*' I saw his body," proceeded Jaroh quietly, with the dis¬ 
consolate air of one stricken with deep grief. “ I went a 
great way down the passage, encountering difficulties un¬ 
numbered ; and, at one dark place, I stumbled across him, 
dead, stiff, and cold, with the wound of a dagger-blade over 
his heart. A terrible struggle with some unknown foe had 
taken place.* The floor, the walls, the very roof ran crimson 
wet wi th blood." 

As he spoke Jaroh rose to his feet. He was an actor born. 

" The White Slave was dead," he continued dramatically. 
" I listened, but his breath came not, his heart had ceased to 
beat. He lay full length, stretched right across the path¬ 
way. In his right hand he grasped—this." 

And, pulling forth the great, heavy fetters, the priest cast 
them clattering and jangling upon the ground. 

" Ah ! " 

Rab-el-Kander, as he caught the dull gleam of gold, threw 
himself upon them. He rocked the precious links in his 
hands, enjoying the sensation of their weight. 

" Gold 1 " he exclaimed. " Pure gold ! ’Tis one of the 
goldeq fetters of the royal slaves ! And the I^Jack Pearl of 
w hich you dreamed, Jaroh ? " 

" He had it not. I searched to see." 

Rab-el-Kander glanced keenly at him. The possession 
of this one treasure had roused within him the demon of 
cupidity that lurks in the breast of every Arab robber. 
Jaroh did not flinch. 

" And is this all you have brought back ? " 

" I went not to gather spoil," returned the priest. " My 
mission was to succour the needy." 

" Aijd you failed." 

" He was dead before I got there." 

" Because you went too late. Had you arrived earlier he 
would not have fallen. The knife that killed him might to 
better advantage have been buried in your own hide." 

" The powers that be thought otherwise," retorted the 
priest boldly. 

The Sheik, his brows contracted, his eyes flashing, strode 
up and down, a fearful passion working within him. 

" Dead ! The White Slave killed ! Months and months 
wasted in teaching him the tongue ! A thousand triras in 
gold poured out on some jackal of the desert—for nothing ! 
How can he be dead when the obelisk itself declared that 
the task was reserved for him to accomplish ? " And 
Rab-el-Kander turned fiercely upon the priest, demanding of 
him an answer. “ Dare you tell me that the obelisk of 
King Ptamoslies ? " 

“ The words of King Ptamos are tiue," said the priest 
calmly. *' The obelisk speaks as the King’s own heart." 

"And yet the White Slave is dead! Have I not 
fulfilled all that the stone declared necessary ? " 

Jaroh paused a moment; and then, looking up, he said, 

How should I know ? " 

The Sheik stopped in his rapid walk. 

" Jaroh ! What mean you ? " he cried. " Have I not 
procured a white slave and taught him the language of 
.ancient Djaramos ? What else was required ? " 

" I know not," answered 
Jaroh. " I did your bid¬ 
ding ; I taught the White 
Slave, as you commanded. 

As to what the obelisk really 
says, I know nothing." 

Rab - el - Kander started. 

Xhe truth seemed to break 
in upon him. The priests 
of Rastos, to win his h.vo ir, 
had themselves invented t lie 
translation which they pro¬ 
fessed to have made. Chok¬ 
ing witl} rage, he strode to 
the door of the place, thrust 
.aside the curtain, and re¬ 
mained a moment frowning 
at the distant mountain. 

Jaroh sat still, waiting for 
the outburst he expected. 


All was going well. The Sheik believed the White Slave dead, 
and the failure of the attempt would bring discredit on the 
men who had been the cause of its institution. Perhaps Rab- 
el-Kander would now give up the enterprise altogether as 
hopeless ! The treasure of the Temple was not yet lost. 

The Sheik turned. He seemed about to break into a 
storm of angry words, for his hands were clenched and his 
face livid. With an* effort, however, he checked himself, 
and, suddenly dashing aside the curtain, passed out, saying 
as he went— 

" Remain here, Jaroh, till I return." 

He was gone but a few minutes ; and when he re-entered 
the apartment six of the guards came with him. 

" Take him away ! "he cried. 

Jaroh retreated to the stone wall at the back of .the cave¬ 
like erection. 

" What means tliis indignity, O Sheik ? " he demanded in 
deliberate tones, his small eyes glittering like those-of a snake. 

" This ! " cried Rab-el-Kander, beside himself with fury, 
looking as if, had he dared, he would have slain the priest 
upon the spot. "You ignorant fools of Sharafji are as 
wor till ess as the lying hounds of Rastos. But, by the 
ancient name of Rab-el-Kander, which I bear, I swear to 
sharpen your laggard wits. Your tent shall be pitched 
for you by the obelisk of King Ptamos, and there every 
priest of Sharafji and of Rastos shall join you, and remain 
till the real meaning of the inscription is discovered. Lose 
no time in your work ; for, if the attempt I now make to 
enter the Temple fails, the whole herd of you shall feed but 
on prayers, and quench your thirst with study, till the mean¬ 
ing of the writing is made known." 

Jaroh hazarded no reply ; only, as the guards entered, he 
said, with haughty glance— 

" Beware ! Lay not a finger upon me 1 Stand aside, and 
I will walk with you." 

In a little space near to the obelisk of King Ptamos, at the 
foot of the mountain, Jaroh's tent was erected ; and there 
they left the priest, with one guard posted outside to watch 
over him. 

" You will have company though, soon," said the chief of 
the guards as he left him. 

Rab-el-Kander now proceeded right through the camp, 
collecting together all the slaves that had been brought from 
Sharafji. The servants of the minor sheiks, the baggage- 
bearers, horse-cleaners, camel-tenders, goatherds and 
drivers of sheep, water-carriers; the captives of all sorts 
and ages were called forth and massed together on the plain, 
a cowed and helpless, terror-stricken crowd, ready to sink 
into the sand with fright at the mere sight of the dreaded 
Sheik. A few of them, paralysed with fear, hid amongst the 
stones, from which shelter they were chased like hares by the 
horsemen. 

It took some time to gather them all together ; and then, 
hemmed in by the guards, they were escorted to the entrance 
in the rock. The afternoon was already well advanced 
when preparations for the attempt had been completed. 
Lots were drawn amongst the guards to decide, after 

all the captives had passed 
in, who should follow. If 
the attempt succeeded, each 
slave was to receive his free¬ 
dom—whatever that might 
be worth when presented to 
him in the middle of a desert 
district infested by hostile 
tribes. Every guard en¬ 
gaged was to have a certain 
share in the treasure. 

Between two lines of 
guards, with spears threaten¬ 
ingly pointed and swords 
ready in hand, the captives 
passed towards the narrow 
slit in the rock. Pricked by 
the weapons of the soldiers 
around, the leaders of the 
long black file had already 



Caterpillar (big and broad) :—I’m afraid you’ll have to drop off, Mr, Aut. 
There isn’t room for both of us to pass on this twig 1 ” 
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entered the passage, when a shout from those behind arrested 
their advance. The eyes of all were turned upwards. 

High up the face of the rock, with the noise of an ex¬ 
plosion, a cloud of dust puffed out. Far into the air shot 
the sundered stones of the door, on which but an instant 
before had gleamed the golden words. Revolving in the 
air, the remnants of the inscription glittering in the sunlight, 
down, down the pieces fell, directly upon the obelisk of King 
Ptamos. There was a dull clash of shattering stone ; and 
the fragments, rebounding, were projected around to great 
distances. 

A terrible confusion arose. An enormous block of stone, 
falling, it seemed, right through the mountain, plunged into 
the floor of the pas¬ 
sage, barring all pro¬ 
gress’. Those nearest 
to it were throwm to 
the ground by the 
concussion ; the re¬ 
mainder fled for their 
lives, thinking that 
the whole mountain 
was about to collapse. 

Affrighted cries 
broke out on all sides. 

“ A miracle ! “ “The 
Temple is destroyed! ” 

“ The thunderbolts of 
King Ptamos ! “ 

Then another shout 
arose, as far above, in 
the opening in the 
wall which now ap¬ 
peared, the White 
Slave was seen stand¬ 
ing, quietly surveying 
the scene. And the 
crowd ran to and fro 
between the obstacle 
in the passage and a 
point farther out on the plain, where the door opened 
above could be perceived, unable to make up their minds 
whether these happenings foreboded good or evil. m 

The Sheik himself was perplexed. The White Slave was 
still alive ! But the Temple had become more inaccessible 
than ever. 

Puzzled as were all by these unexpected events, one man 
there had a deliberate plan and acted upon it. 

In his little tent Jaroh sat, calm as ever externally, but 
his soul filled with bitterest rage and hate. The Sheik’s 
words he still could hear ; and the sight of the armed man, 
posted outside to keep him prisoner, maddened him. His 
busy brain, wasting no time, began at once to concoct 
schemes for revenge. As for going to the obelisk and 
attempting to solve its riddles, he had riot the remotest 
intention of doing so'. 

His plans had not assumed definite form when the cry 
of the people, as the door in the air was dashed outwards, 
roused Jaroh from his savage brooding. 

Looking out he beheld the great stones falling ; felt the 
ground tremble with the shock of their descent; and heard 
the cry of his custodian as one of the fragments, rebounding 
to the tent, struck him with force upon the ankle. 

Then, as he looked upwards, the priest’s pale face grew 
ashy grey. His lips parted. He stared in dismay at the 
square gap from whence the door had fallen. It was the 
White Slave ! The dagger-stab had not killed him ! 

At once the priest perceived his danger. Already the 
Sheik was enraged against him. Now, believing him to 
have brought back a trumped-up story of the White Slave’s 
death, he would be additionally furious. And if by any 
means the White Slave returned to tell the tale of the attack 
upon him—as seemed now not at all unlikely—Jaroh felt 
that his own life would not be worth a moment’s purchase. 

Jaroh placed great value upon his existence. He had not 
the slightest wish thus early to part with it. He desired, 
above all things, to live to enjoy the treasures of the Temple 


which it would now be his great aim to endeavour to 
secure. And he w’as, in addition, when his mind was made 
up, a man of great nerve, illimitable daring, and fertile 
resource. 

The guard, seated upon the ground outside the little tent, 
was undoing his sandal. His ankle had indeed been severely 
injured by the flying stone ; and, as he watched him, the 
priest’s eyes brightened when they fell upon the short, 
straight sword, which the man carried instead of a scimitar. 
The weapon, temptingly abandoned, lay neglected on the 
ground beside him. 

“ Are you much hurt ? ” asked Ja~oh in winning tones; 
approaching near a id bending down from behind over the 

sufferer. 

“ A blow on the 
ankle,” answered the 
man, his face twitch¬ 
ing with pain. " 1 
can hardly stand.” 

Inspecting with 
show of sym pathetic 
interest the injured 
part, Jaroh the while 
with one foot cleverly 
dragged the man’s 
weapon a little farther 
from him. 

Then he tore a 
strip off his robe, and 
carrying out the 
water-bottle from his 
tent— 

“ Pour water on it," 
he said, “ and ban¬ 
dage it with this. It 
will give you some 
relief till better atten¬ 
tion can be afforded 
you.’’ 

The man took the 
water-vessel, thanking him for his kindness. Stooping 
forward, he began to pour the cool fluid over his wounded 
limb. 

Jaroh seized the sword. For a moment he poised him¬ 
self aloft; and then, with all his strength, he drove the 
weapon to the very hilt into the bowed back of the ill-fated 
guard. 

The man made no sound. His head dropped ; his hand? 
fell by his side. The water in the bottle clucked out upon 
the thirsty sand. 

To the rear of his tent Jaroh darted ; he raised the cloth 
and slipped adroitly out. Some of the people were quite 
close ; but their eyes were only for the mountain. Beyond 
the little, clear space in which his tent was pitched, the 
ruins of Djaramos were thickly piled. Jaroh ran quickiv 
to them ; and, ajnidst the great cubes and columns of stone 
strewn everywhere around, was soon safe from the sight of 
Rab-el-Kander’s arjny. 

Rapidly he made his way to a kind of paddock, built with 
a low wall of loose, rocky fragments, in which the horses were 
confined. In charge of this place, four guards had been 
posted ; but, hearing the noise, they had moved a little wav 
off to where, from a more open space, they could witness 
what was happening. 

Hidden by a substantial stone, Jaroh watched until their 
heads disappeared. Then, worming along the ground, he 
got close to one of their saddled horses ; and, as the animal 
fed with others from a sack opened upon a large, flat slab, 
he cautiously seized the reins that were dragging at its 
feat. ^ 

Still upon hands and knees the wary priest crawled farther 
and farther away, drawing the horse after him. At last 
quite secure from the vision of those behind, he leapt upon 
its back and steered away boldly through the obstacles. 

Out on the lonelv desert he headed at first direct for 
Sharafji. No one followed. So when the ruins of Djaramos 
had become but a faint mark on the far-off horizon, and the 
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mountain could barely be distinguished in the distance, he 
altered his course and urged his steed in the direction in 
which he knew lay the oasis of Rastos. 

“ They will welcome even the green robe of Sharafji when 
they hear the news 1 bring," said he to himself, as he put 
his horse along over the smooth sand at the very best pace 
he could get from it. " And my neck will be safer there 
than in the city." 

While the priest was thus passing rapidly over the space 
of desert that separated him from the haven he desired to 
gain, Rab-el-Kander, torn by a dozen conflicting emotions, 
remained facing the entrance to the Temple now closed 
against him. Near at hand stood a silent circle of his 
headmen, passively waiting the pleasure of their cliief. 

A wall of stone confronted him ; an enormous barrier, 
visible and impregnable, protected the treasure for which 
his very vitals yearned. The,Sheik was powerless to act; 


And comforted by these reflections, Rab-el-Kander 
resolved ip his mind to do nothing but wait patiently for 
the White Slave's coming. He would, however, before 
all his army, slay this false priest who had declared the 
White Slave dead. 

" Sheik ! " 

Rab-el-Kander turned. An aged man, clad In green 
robes, with one palsied hand trembling on a stick that 
supported his withered frame, threw himself on the sand 
before him. 

“ Rise," cried the Sheik, frowning as his eyes rested on 
the green dress that now he hated. " What want you ? " 

Misnar-Bennasak, for it was he, staggered slowly to his 
feet. Accompanied by two others, he had but a few minutes 
before arrived in the camp. His clothes and sandals were 
filled with sand, and dust begrimed his aged countenance. 

“ I come, O Sheik, from Sharafji," said he, speaking in 
a quavering voice and showing his toothless gums. 

“ With what news ? " asked Rab-el-Kander, impatient 





“ The ponderous globe of stone in answer to their urging mov 
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all the force of his whole army would not move the stone, 
even if hurled headlong against it. A thousand slaves 
cringed near at hand ; but the total of their lives could not 
purchase the moving for a single inch of that boulder that 
barred the way. 

One solitary hope was left. The White Slave had thrown 
open the door above. The treasure was already won for 
the Sheik his master, as the inscription had declared was 
decreed. The Slave could not escape with it. Even with 
the aid of the Arab, who had appeared at the opening beside 
him, he could not get away. No ! Besides, he had been 
promised his liberty. He would return to claim it ! The 
prophety of the obelisk was true and would duly be fulfilled. 


at the slowness of his delivery. 

“ With news of importance to you. The reading of the 

inscription upon the obelisk-" 

“ Ah ! " exclaimed the Sheik, his 
eyes blazing. 

“ Is false," declared Misnar- 
Bennasak, his old face lighting up. 
“ They have lied to you, O Sheik. 
1 have read what is there written." 

“ Tell me ! " panted Rab - el - 
Kander. " Tell me the truth, and 
name your own reward." 

And in his excitement he seized 
the old priest roughly by the arm, 
and stooped down to catch his 
trembling words. 

“ Says it not," he cried, " that a 
white youth shall enter there ? " 

" It does, O Sheik." 

" And that he shall know the 
language of ancient Djaramos ? " 

" Even so." 

Rab-el-Kander paused as if he 
hesitated before mentioning that last 
and fatal provision. 

" And that he shall be a slave of 
Rab-el-Kander ? " 

" The stone makes no mention of 
that," replied the old man, firmly, 
shaking his age-bowed head. 

" What ? Are your words true ? " 
“ I am too old to have need for 
lies," said Misnar-Bennasak. " Many 
days and nights have I spent in the 
study of the words written upon the 
stone. You have been deceived, O 
Sheik." 

" What can I do ? " cried Rab-el- 
Kander, starting back and letting 
his sword drop from his nerveless 
grasp. " The White Slave is even 
now in the Temple ! " 

ed slowly forward.” “ You can do nothing, O Sheik," 

answered the priest earnestly. " The 
wishes of King Ptamos are fulfilled. 
The white youth has entered. The treasures are his ." 

“ Never 1 " shouted the Sheik. Seizing him by the 
shoulders, he moved as if to dash the old man upon the 
ground, then checked himself and added—“ Misnar- 
Bennasak, you have rendered good service. Your devotion 
shall not go unrewarded. But the treasures of the Temple 
shall yet belong to me. I thank you for your interpretation, 
but do not abide by its dictates. By the ignorance of the 
priests of Sharafji, and the cunning of those of Rastos, have 
I been led into this, and for this they shall pay. And if, 
labouring till my last days come, I have to pull down the 
mountain piece by piece, stone by stone, the treasures of 
Djaramos sh^fl be mine! " 
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He turned and beckoned to him a man who waited 
near. # 

“ Ali Mesroora—amission for you. Take twenty guards. 
Ride now to the oasis of Rastos. Bring back to me the 
heads of every priestly hound you find there.” 

The man addressed bowed low, and, calling to one and 
another of his comrades as he went, ran swiftly to get his 
horse. 

With rapid strides Kab-el-Kander, sword in hand, passed 
over to where, by the remains of the shattered obelisk, the 
little black tent of the priest had been erected. 

Then he stopped and stared in surprise at what he saw. 
The tent was empty ! Before it sat the guard, his head 
bowed down between his legs till his brow rested upon the 
sand. And above him the hilt of a sword projected from 
his back. Jaroh had murdered him and fled. 

” Stop, Ali Mesroora ! ” shouted the Sheik, after he had 
tried to arouse the guard and found that he was dead. 
” Jaroh, the priest of Sharafji, lias escaped ! Search the 
ruins for him ! ” 

In all directions the men spread themselves out, prying 
into every nook and cranny of the heaps of fallen stone. 
Then came the discovery, also, that a horse had been stolen, 
causing the immediate arrest of the four guards, whose 
negligence had rendered the theft possible. 

Called back just as he was about to start, the captain 
of the little band which was bound for Rastos rode up to 
his chief. 

“ Jaroh has escaped,” said the Sheik. ” He has gone 
either to Sharafji or to Raslos. Should you glean aught 
of him, follow and bring him to me alive. The death lie 
dies shall be a slow one.” 

When the twenty men had gone, Rab-el-Kander de¬ 
spatched another troop to Sharafji, with instructions that 
they should bring back with them to Djaramos every priest 
in the city. And particularly were they to keep a keen 
eye open for any signs of Jaroh. 

But that artful Arab had no intention of favouring either 
party with even a sight of his sacred person. 

The wide detour which he had made in order to throw 
possible followers off his track, rendered the journey to 
Rastos such a long one, that it was evening before the 
welcome green vegetation of the oasis came into ,sight ; 
and Jaroh was proceeding at a more leisurely pace, 
revolving in his mind the most effective tale that he could 
manufacture, when his eye, ever on the alert, discerned, 
still a great way off, some tiny objects moving on the 
plain. 

The desert *in the neighbourhood of Rastos w f as not 
level. Rolling hills of shifting sand stretched around on 
all sides. Jaroh, leaping from his horse and making it 
lie down, crawled to the ridge of one of these elevations, 
and cautiously peeped over. A band of horsemen came 
into sight; and before long Jaroh recognised the red 
turbans, green tunics, and white drawers of the guards of 
the Sheik. They w r ere heading direct for Rastos ; and 
when, at last, they disappeared amidst the distant 
thickets and bushes, Jaroh carefully moved his horse to a 
deeper hollow, where even if it stood up it could not be 
seen from beyond. He then returned again to his post of 
observation. 

Night fell. The desert grew dim. The neighbourhood 
of the oasis was not a safe place after the sun had gone 
down. Wild beasts strayed in from the desert when dark¬ 
ness hid their slinking forms, and prowded around the low, 
strong building inhabited by the priests, seeking what they 
might devour. Jaroh, as he kept watch, tightly clutcheu 
his dagger. 

The moon rose. The w r hite buildings were revealed, 
showing amidst the dark green leaves. . 

Once Jaroh started as a faint sound as of a human scream 
reached him on the still night air. What was happening, 
he wondered ? Had the guards now come to fetch away 
the priests of Rastos, as the Sheik had threatened that 
they should do ? 

He had not long to wait before something further trans¬ 
pired. Dark spots appeared on the moonlit desert around 


the oasis. These for some time moved about erratically, 
then collected together and came nearer. The horsemen 
were returning. His ear upon the ground, Jaroh could 
catch the thudding of many hoofs. The troop had gone 
back to Djaramos. 

Then Jaroh went to his horse, mounted, and rode slowly 
towards the oasis. From time to time he stopped and, 
standing in the stirrups, peered into the silvery haze that 
hung over all distant objects. He turned to the left and, 
riding quietly, rr^de a complete circle of the place, w'hence 
came no sound or sign of life. 

He had reached a point over which the returning guards 
must have passed, when a low growl caused him to rein up 
suddenly. A dark mass rose slowly from the ground, re¬ 
vealing something of lighter colour beneath it. An enor¬ 
mous panther raised its thick head as it crouched over the 
body of a man. Jaroh turned and rode rapidly towards 
the buildings. He now' felt sure that he had hit upon w r hat 
had happened—the guards of the Sheik had massacred 
the priests of Rastos. 

The white wall was before him. Close to it lay three 
headless trunks. They wrere the bodies of priests. Had 
he arrived but a few' minutes earlier, he, too, would probably 
have shared their fate, or been dragged away, a prisoner 
whom a’ more lingering death a waited. 

The little door placed high up in the wall w*as open. His 
horse could not be got inside, so Jaroh tied it to a bush and 
himself entered the narrow portal. 

A cry of horror actually escaped him as, in the moonlight, 
a great heap of headless bodies was revealed. The stone 
floor ran with blood. 

Passing rapidly through the four rooms of the place, 
Jaroh discovered more headless bodies in each. No¬ 
where remained a single living, soul. All had perished. 
He returned to the outer room, closed the door, and. 
taking with him a bowl of herb broth that he had found 
ready prepared, went up to the roof and there kept watch 
all night. 

During the hours of darkness he heard his horse below 
rear and plunge in terror, as some wild animal drew nearer 
to it; then it broke away with a snort of alarm and escaped 
into the thicket. 

When morning came, Jaroh made a more complete in¬ 
spection of the house. A terrible struggle had evidently 
taken place. The w'alls and floors were everywhere smeared 
with blood ; evcrytliing that was not of solid stone had 
been smashed to atoms. The vault below, in which was 
the well, alone was without its tenant corpse. 

Food there was in plenty. Of rice and millet many bags 
appeared ; and an ample store of dates. Water could be 
easily drawn from the well. 

The latter part of the day Jaroh spent in searching for 
his horse, but without success. The brute had disappeared. 
So, making the best of a bad job, the priest proceeded to 
throw out all the dead bodies and to wash the floors, in¬ 
tending to stay in hiding there until some Arabs chanced 
to call with wdiom lie could safely leave. And, as the priests 
of Rastos stood high in the estimation of all who, in their 
journcyings, called at the oasis for shelter, food, or water, 
Jaroh took the robes off one dead body and washed and 
clothed himself in them,. 

His enjoyment of his snug little haven, in fact, was marred 
but bv one circumstance. He had no riding animal, and 
therefore, could not, even did he desire, to do so, leave till 
help came to him. 

In the evening of the very day when Jaroh was thus busy, 
some poor Arab shepherds hovering on the outskirts oi 
the oasis—which, having been warned away by the guards 
whom they had met, they dare not approach—espied Jaroh’s 
late mount w andering aimlessly about the desert. A smart 
chase resulted in its speedy capture ; then, as it was found 
branded with the mark of the Sheik, they were afraid to 
keep it, and so, after collecting their ’scanty flock, next 
morning rode on with the steed to Djaramos to claim a 
reward. 

At the camp, the animal was recognised at once as that 
on which the priest must have made his escape. 
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" Where had they found it ? ’* 

" Near Rastos.'' 

And its captors called attention to the gnawed bunch 
of twigs knotted in the reins, which the animal had torn 
from the bush in its struggle to escape and afterwards 
stripped of leaves during its wanderings on the desert. 

Rab-el-Kander, as usual, lost no time, and seven armed 
guards set off at once back to Rastos. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day of his stay, Jaroh, 
investigating all over the building once inhabited by the 
unlucky priests, made a notable find. In an artfully con¬ 
cealed stone closet he chanced upon 
three golden cups, the sole treasures 
of the place. 

While he was examining these 
valuables, and before he 
had heard a sound to warn 
him of his danger, a 
shadow fell on the ground 
beside him. 

The priest leapt round. 

One of the Sheik’s guards 
faced him. Disguised as 
Jaroh was in the garb of 
Rastos, the Arab had not 
at first been quite sure of 
his identity. 

“ Jaroh ! '* he exclaimed, 
as the priest turned to¬ 
wards him. “ Yield ! We 
are here to secure you ! ” 

And he held his long 
spear, with its keen steel 
point, close to Jaroh’s 
breast. 

“ By whose orders do 
you thus threaten me ? ” 
demanded Jaroh in haughty 
tones, at the same time 
casting his eyes around for 
some means of escape. 

“ By the order of the 
Sheik,'* said the guard, 
lowering his weapon as 
Jaroh made no signs of 
resistance. “ Come ! You 
are my prisoner.’* 

“ Not yet! ’* cried Jaroh, 
as full in the face of the 
Arab he dashed one of the 
golden cups, dodged the 
long spear easily, and 
sprang to the window. As 
he reached it, four men 
suddenly appeared, while 
through “the door two others ran. in with drawn swords in 
their hands. 

Jaroh started back; and, ere the first man had 
recovered from the blow that had almost stunned him, 
he reached the inner door and darted into the second 
room. 

A rifle-shot rang out. A bullet whistled over the 
priest’s head and passed out of the high window to 
which he had tried to jum^. He fell back almost into 
the arms of his pursuers, scrambled to his feet and 
ran again for the opposite door that led to the vault 
below. 

If he could gain this point of vantage Jaroh felt that he 
might escape. 

Seeing his purpose two of the guards levelled their rifles 
at the flying figure. 

“ Do not kill him ! ** came a sudden cry. “ Take him 
alive ! ** 

The Sheik's command to his followers was remembered. 
Rab-el-Kander’s desire for, vengeance was to be the means 


of saving the priest's life. Otherwise his existence must 
have been forfeited that moment. 

The door of the vault opened inwards. Jaroh passed 
through and closed it after him ; but he found that there 
was no fastening. 

A moment, standing upon the steps, he pressed the door 
to; then, as his enemies threw themselves headlong 
upon it, he jumped adroitly to the floor below, and the 
guards, all together, came tumbling one over the other 
down the steps, bruising their limbs on the stones and 
inflicting cuts upon each other with their weapons. 

Jaroh had 
made up his 
mind what to 
do. The vault 


he knew had no other door than that by which he had 
entered. Escape was impossible; but death by drown¬ 
ing was preferable to the fate that the Sheik had 
probably reserved for him. Jaroh knew of old to what 
bounds the ingenuity of the Sheik could go in the 
devising of torture for those who had fallen under the 
ban of his displeasure. had seen men dying miserably 
by inches, imploring in vain to be mercifully put out of 
their sufferings. He knew that now there was no hope of 
clemency for him ; his master had exposed his deception 
and was fully resolved on vengeance. Even yet, however, 
he vowed he would cheat Rab-el-Kander. 

As the guards,'infuriated by their mishap, dashed across 
the stone floor towards him, the priest, looking a moment 
at them, gave a mocking laugh and, vaulting tl\e low wall, 
leapt into the well. A yell of rage sounded in his ears as 
he plunged into darkness. 

Ddwn, down he fell. Then came a shock. Jaroh nearly 
cried out in his astonishment. 

No water closed over his head. The well was dry l 


“ Rab-el-Kander, as he caught the dull gleam of gold, threw himself upon them. 1 

(See page 651.) 


/ 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE PEARL OF THE RIVER OF NIGHT. 



FTER the great stone, shat¬ 
tering the door, had 
fallen and closed up the 
entrance of the Temple, 
Tom and Hassan re¬ 
mained standing there 
at the edge of the pre¬ 
cipice watching the ani¬ 
mated scene taking 
place on the plain far 
below, with its crowds of 
excited figures dashing to 
and fro, gesticulating, 
shouting, ordering, and 
countermanding in aim¬ 
less flurry and confusion. 
They saw the parties start 
for Rastos and Sharafji, 
and then darkness shut out the view and brought quiet to 
the camp. 

In the little passage leading to the great hall they spent 
the night, no longer at all disturbed by the presence of the 
mummy of King Ptamos, on which the moon again shed its 
gentle rays. Their hearts, too, were lighter since another 
way out of the Temple had been discovered, while that 
which was known to their foes had been sccurelv shut. 

True, of this freshly found exit they could not yet avail 
themselves, for the presence of the Guardians of the 
Temple closed it to ,the Arab, without whom Tom had 
no idea of leaving ; and, even if the well of Rastos were 
gained, great perils had yet to be encountered. But to¬ 
gether they had overcome so many difficulties in the past 
that they could not flinch at those the future promise^ ; 
and that night both Tom and his Arab friend slept as soundly 
as if safely back at Nesjah. 

The eyes of King Ptamos were gleaming in the light of 
the morning sun when they awoke ; and, after enjoying 
a partial wash, their stock of water up there being limited, 
they fell to with a will on the contents of the provision 
baskets for the providing of which, as Tom remarked, 
they had to thank friend Jaroh. 

And then came the most important business of all—the 
raising of the slab on which the great ball of stone had rested. 
A preliminary glance at the plain below was taken before 
the attempt was made. The army of the Sheik was en¬ 
camped there just as before. Now and again, as they moved 
from place to place, men stared up at the opening in the 
. cliff, and a little knot of soldiers was still collected before 
the fast-closed entrance. But no signs were there of any 
attempt at forcing a passage ; and so, returning to the 
hall, Tom and Hassan at once fell eagerly to work. 

A shallow hollow appeared in the great black slab upon 
which the ball of stone had rested, formed evidently to 
aid in keeping the globe in its place. Excepting for this, 
and the fact that its edges were cementless, the square 
seemed to be exactly as those by which it was surrounded. 
Nor was any appliance visible by which it could be raised. 
Several times they tried to insert the wedge-like end of the 
wood that had been used as a lever ; but the stones were 
set too close together, and the attempt proved fruitless. 

For a long time their strenuous efforts were baffled. Then 
chance aided them. 

The hollow that marked the spot where the great ball 
had stood was in the front of the stone, near the beginning 
of the groove that ran the whole length of the hall. Puzzling 
his brains as to what was to be done, Tom, as he walked 
round and round the tantalising square, stepped accidentally 
on that portion nearest the figure of King Ptamos. The 
slab moved. Tom dropped some inches. The stone had 
tipped up. 

“ Quick ! Push in the wood ! ” he cried. The Arab 
inserted the lever, and the slab remained propped open. 


Peeping underneath, they saw a vault-like opening, from 
which the light, as it entered, was reflected back again a= 
from a sheet of polished brass. Even Tom's fair face turned 
copper-colour as he stooped to look below the slab. 

Carefully, one on each side, they carried back the great 
flat stone. The reflection from the chamber below cast a 
red glow upon the very ceiling above. 

It was a room with walls of polished gold ! 

Right back under where the body of King Ptamos stool 
it ran, half laid bare, half hidden. But even where the 
floor of the great hall roofed it over, the fiery light revealed 
all that it contained. 

Down jumped Tom. Hassan followed. Then they saw 
that the walls of this strange chamber were formed of 
countless ingots of gold, about five inches long and one 
and a half inches thick, that were placed one on top of the 
other, without any fastening ; they were kept in position 
merely by their own symmetry and weight. Their surface^ 
were highly polished. Square plates of the same precious 
metal, exactly as those placed under the dried bodies of 
the crocodiles in the apartment above, save that no words 
appeared engraved upon them and that they were highly 
burnished, were fitted neatly side by side to form a pave 
’ ment under foot. 

Upon this golden floor and set close against one wall stood 
a long chest of curious shape, formed of many different 
kinds of wood, that emitted a eedar-iike smell filling the 
whole apartment. In the centre of its lid was a narrow 
strip of some milk-coloured stone on which, in raised letters 
of deep rose colour, stood up the words— 

To fill Me has the whole World laboured 

Tom raised the lid and, with Hassan. gave a cry of ad¬ 
miration. Gems of all sorts, many of them ready cut and 
polished, sparkled and glowed in the light, a mass of soft, 
rich colour more beautiful than the stained-glass window 
of a cathedral. 

The great box was divided into twelve compartments 
of unequal size. Some of these were crammed to the verv 
lid ; others half empty ; and a few were again split up 
into minor divisions. And on each of these twelve compart 
merits was a little tablet of gold marked with the name of 
the contents. 

Diamonds, \*hite and blue and green, and many pounds’ 
weight of yellow ones. Emeralds, some over an inch in 
length. Rubies, blood red, rose red, and lilac. Turquoises, 
azure blue and bluish-green. Opals, of all colours from 
pearl grey to nearly black, and some as large as a nutmeg. 
Sapphires, green and red and yellow. Sea-green beryls. 
Topazes, orange and gold and citron-coloured. Garnets 
violet, red, and honey»tinted. Pearls of all shapes and 
shades, double, pear-shaped, oval, bent, and seed. The 
eleventh division contained amethysts ; and the twelfth 
the largest of all, was heaped to overflowing, and bore a 
plate showing its contents to include specimens of onvx. 
sardonyx, chalcedonyx, chrysolite, jasper, bloodstor- 
agate, hydrophane, and cacholong. 

Many of these inscriptions Tom was, at the time, unable 
to understand. ^ 

Against the wall, at the end of this priceless apartment 
a heap of fetters of solid gold was piled. The chains were 
exactly similar to the others of which Jaroh had taken om 
and there were here thirty-four pairs of them ; with th- 
seventeen and a half pairs still remaining in the roor 
above, they made one hundred and three heavy chains <>t 
solid gold. 

Above this heap of long, shining links, a large, thin plate 
of gold was hung by two links and nails of gold to the golden 
walls. 

A mass of characters was cut upon its polished face 
and with some difficulty Tom mastered their meaning_ 
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With the greatest difficulty could Hassan be persuaded 
to tear himself away from the alluring casket. He plunged 
his hands into the mass of seed pearls and, laughing aloud, 
let them trickle through his fingers like water. Already 
in imagination he was back again at Nesjah, no longer a 
needy guide, but a rich man and a merchant. 

“ Come, Hassan,” said Tom, closing the lid under which 
the Arab still peeped persistently. 44 We must return to 
the cavern. Two things yet remain to be achieved. We 
must secure the Pearl of the River of Night, and find some 
method of getting you to Rastos.” 

This allusion to the cavern, where he knew the Guardians 
of the Temple were waiting ever eager to make a meal of 
him, had always a sobering influence upon Hassan. He 
followed Tom’s example and stepped back to the opening, 
where they helped,one another up into the great hall again, 
and then carefully replaced the black slab. 

/ 41 What a pity we can¬ 

not start straight away 
with them ! ” mused the 
Arab, as he gazed at 
the stone that hid the 
treasure from sight ; and 
Jy then he bowed low to 
the silent figure with the 
golden eyes that kept 
watch over the store it 
had heaped up while life 
yet stirred in its now 
withered limbs. 

44 Guard it for us. King 
Ptamos, and your wealth 
/ ^ j not be wasted,” 

| cried Tom, as if pledging 

< ^* 4l ^iv bis word. 44 The good 

that your noble heart 
desired shall indeed be 
wrought with your 
L J riches.” 

With a last look round 
to see that there was 
nothing left disturbed to 
reveal the whereabouts 
of the treasure, they 
■ quitted the hall and be- 
gan the tedious passage 
to the cavern. 

Hassan led the way ; 
for now that the mys¬ 
teries of the place were 
familiar, he was no 
longer a prey tt> the fear 
of hidden pitfalls. 

He reached the steps, 
passed down, and, as he stood at the entrance to the 
cavern, gave a ringing shout. A surprise awaited them. 

41 The water has disappeared ! ” he cried. 

Together they paused under the low archway, staring 
in amazement before them. 

Hassan had exaggerated somewhat when he announced 
that the water had gone entirely, but it had certainly sunk 
considerably; the wall that had formerly been submerged 
now stood three feet high and dry. 

Tom looked across to the opening through which he had 
dived when making his journey to Rastos. The top of 
it was above the level of the water ; the sunlight came 
streaming through. He knelt down and, with the dagger, 
made a mark on the stonework of the wall just at the crest 
of the water. In a few minutes the flood had dropped 
perceptibly. 

44 Something has blocked up the entrance through which 
the water comes in ! ” said Tom. 44 The River of Night 
has ceased to flow ! In a few hours the cavern will be 
empty ! Maybe the falling of the great stone has brought 
about the dislodgment of some mass of rock loosened by 
the action of time ; and this, descending into the bed of 
the underground stream, has dammed up its course. Any- 


'The Treasure of the Temple of Djaramos, the City of the 
Desert. 

The Gold oj the Secret Chamber. 

The Casket of Jewels of the World. 

The Chin-plates of the Sacred Crocodiles 
The Fetters of the Royal Slaves . 

The Crown of King Ptamos. 

The Pearl of the River of Night. • 

You that have pierced thus far, one task remains. Take four 
steps across the cavern. On the right hand dive. In the side 
cf the wall that divides the cavern there is a ring of gold. Pull 
forth the golden box—the Pearl of the River of Night. 

44 The last words of Ptamos, King of Djaramos , the City of 
the Desert. 

44 The White People are the Rulers of the World. To them 


11 A cry of horror 
actually escaped him 
Ah t in the moonlight, 

a great heap of headless bodies was revealed, 


is this treasure. If you be not of the white people white, 

FORBEAR. 

44 The Treasure of Djaramos is to the White People. The 
good that is done with the Treasure shall bless the doer of it, 
and shall please the King who gave it. 

44 The evil will recoil upon him that wills it with the sharp¬ 
ness of a two-edged sword. 

44 The soul of King Ptamos hungers for the doing of great 
good. 

44 You, into whose hands these riches fall, see that you betray 
not the Trust. 

“ 4 The last words of Ptamos, King of Djaramos, the City of 
the Desert 

A long time Tom and Hassan spent in examining the 
marvellous collection of gems that the box contained. As 
tlie inscription on the lid declared, the labour of many lands 
had indeed been requisitioned for the getting together of 
all these jewels, coming as did some of them from the most 
distant regions of the globe. King Ptamos had evidently 
changed all his possessions into gold and precious stones, 
knowing that these valuables were universally prized, and 
likewise almost imperishable. 
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way, as it appears probable that the water will before long 
be gone, we will wait till then before attempting to lay hands 
upon .the Pearl. I have no fancy for bathing with the 
crocodiles more often than necessary/’ 

Surely as the water was sinking, it yet subsided much 
too slowly to suit the wishes of Tom and his companion. 
A dozen times during the day they returned to note its 
progress ; and, when evening began to close in, the wall 
in the centre of the cave stood four feet revealed. No signs 
of the golden ring, however, yet appeared ; so to one 
of the apartments bordering on the great hall they retired 
to rest, after taking a last peep at the plain below, where 
the qxrny of the Sheik maintained a discreet attitude of 
watchful inactivity. 

Carefully they had avoided again showing themselves 
at the opening, as Tom imagined thatffhe Sheik, thinking 
he was making his way back, would, if nothing further 
occurred, wait some time patiently for his White Slave’s 
reappearance. 

Carrying their breakfast with them they, next morning, 
repaired straight to the cavern. 

The water had dropped about another two feet; in 
its shallow depths the Guardians of the Temple, uneasy 
at its disappearance, floundered 
and crawled, till they moved 
but in a mass of fluid mud. 

Much as the water had sunk, 
the ring of gold in the side of 
the wall was not yet to be seen ; 
and a dive into the murky com¬ 
pound that washed against it 
appeared now so additionally 
uninviting that Tom was 
strengthened in his determina¬ 
tion to wait for the revealing of 
the whereabouts of the Pearl 
by the more complete subsidence 
of the flood. 

Another thing there was that urged him to patience. 
As the water went down, the ciocodiles appeared to become 
less fondly attached to the cavern. Even as Tom watched, 
two or three of them passed out at the opening. 

To occupy their attention while they were thus eagerly 
waiting they returned to the hall, again lifted the black 
square, and feasted their eyes on the gold and jewels stored 
in the hidden chamber. Hassan even started counting 
the stones contained in the great casket; but, when he 
had finished the white diamonds, of which alone there were 
three hundred and forty-one, and had been quite five minutes 
over the operation, he desisted. 

" We shall be able to count them at our leisure in your 
uncle's house at Nesjah,” said he, with a smile, as he ie- 
placed the last shining handful. 

After partaking of their midday meal, down they went 
once more to the cavern. 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried Hassan. ” There’s nothing but mud 
left; and there's the ring ! ” 

Sure enough, set low in the side of the wall, a big round 
ring appeared, fixed in a square of dull yellow metal. 

Into the mud dropped Tom. The sludge, coining up 
halfway to his knees, fle\v in all directions. He glanced 
around—not a crocodile was visible. None were on the 
ledges of the walls. The Guardians of the Temple, guided 
by unerring instinct, had passed out to follow the water. 

A strong pull at the ring, and, with a grating sound a 
golden box, perfectly square and measuring some ten inches 
each way, was drawn from its snug cavity in the wall. 

“ Help me up ! ” cried Tom ; and, bringing with him 
his precious burden, he was soon back at the foot of the 
steps. 

The top of the box and its sides were all in one solid piece. 
At the bottom four plugs appeared. 

By the aid of the ever liandv dagger these were removed ; 
the plate of gold fell out, revealing inside a plain surface of 
some substance that looked like resin 

“ Pearls, I know, are injured by damp,” said Tom. ” If 
that of the River of Night is indeed here, this stuff has 


evidently been melted round it to protect the gem from 
the water.” 

Carefully they chipped away this glue-like substance 
and soon dug out another smaller box, turned black by 
the action of the material in which it had been imbedded, 
but which the scratches of the dagger showed to be also 
of gold. 

This little case was provided with a tightly-fitting lid 
that had to be cautiously prised open ; an operation that 
resulted in very damaging effect to the point of the dagger 
employed for the purpose. 

** Reminds me of the tinned peas your uncle has from 
Djiddah,” said Hassan, as he firmly held the second box 
for Tom to work at. 

The lid, hinged at the back, at last flew up. Again a 
smooth surface was revealed. Some soft black substance, 
like indiarubber, entirely filled the little case. 

This was soon cut away, yielding as a kernel, a stone, 
milk-white, but clouded with many faint colours like 
mother-of-pearl; it was as big as a hen’s egg, and divided 
by a line round its centre. 

” Perhaps it unscrews,” suggested Tom. 

Very cautiously he tried. The top portion of the egg re¬ 
volved easily. Tom carefully 
lifted it off; a quantity of 
white powder fell to the ground; 
and in the centre of that re¬ 
maining in the cup rested an 
object, black as jet, perfectly 
round, and as large as a fair¬ 
sized playing marble such as is 
used in children’s games. 

” The Pearl of the River of 
Night!” ciied both together, 
as Tom carried it into the sun¬ 
light higher up the steps, and 
they saw that it was a pearl 
indeed. 

” Mister,” said Hassan, with bated breath, ” this alone 
is worth a fortune.” 

” And in its little box we can take it away with us,” 
added Tom, as he gazed in admiration at the flawless 
jewel. 

Then he replaced it in its egg ; put the egg back in the 
smaller box ; and dropped this receptacle again into the 
larger one. 

The box, with its solid gold ring, inside case, and contents, 
was heavy. Even the interior one was weighty- ; and the 
egg or the Pearl itself, being small and rounded, was not 
easy to carry, when wearing clothes that boasted of no 
pockets. 

” We will put back the box in its hole in the wall,” decided 
Tom. ” It is safer than if carried with us, for it cannot 
be dropped, and there is no one to steal it.” 

Again examining the casket to see that it was quite secure. 
Tom returned it to the cavity in which it had so long re¬ 
mained concealed ; and then, as the gold of the box and 
ring gleamed in the sunlight, , he scooped up handfuls of 
mud and plastered them upon it. 

” There,” said he, as he scrambled back again, ” it could 
not attract attention even if it were possible for anyone 
to see it. And now there remains but one thing to be done, 
before we make our attempt at escape. It is too late to¬ 
day, but to-morrow morning I will take a little excursion 
outside, to see how far the water and the crocodiles have 
departed.” 

Filling up the time by making another inspection of the 
alluring treasures of the Temple, that night they slumbered, 
as if more effectually to guard the Pearl, on the steps dose 
to the rapidly drying cavern 1 ; and when they awoka in 
the morning the first glance of each was directed to ^he 
muddy ring in the wall. 

Breakfast was soon disposed of ; and then Tom, cam ine 
with him a handful of provisions and a water-gourd, waded 
slowly across the thick, oozy mud to the opening. 

” Early afternoon will see me back, I hope, Hassan,” 
he called cheerily. ” And then, if all appears safe, voa 



The Pearl of the River of Night. 
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yourself will start. Keep your eye on the Pearl whilst I 
am away." 

Down the incline, quite warm in the sun, he went and 
along the hollow between the banks of sand. The ground 
beneath his feet, so recently covered by the stream, was 
now actually baking in the heat. Not a crocodile was any¬ 
where to be seen. 

In the tunnel a few inches of water remained ; and, when 
he reached the pool that came before the rise where the 
opening of the well at Rastos let in the light from above, 
he splashed in it little more than ankle-deep. 

“ What can have become of the Guardians ? ” he 
wondered ; then, as he looked ahead, the mystery was 
explained. 

The slender pillars of ancient stone, already worn thin 
at the water-line by the action of the stream, had given 
way under the pressure of the huge brutes that urged 
their iron v carcases against them ; and the Guardians of 
the Temple, thus forcing a passage, had pushed through 
into the muddy subterranean lagoon that was beyond. 
As Tom approached, the scaly back and tail of the very 
last evicted crocodile disappeared between the broken 
columns. 

From above the long rope was hanging. The bucket, 
pushed to one side, lay cracked and splintered by the passing 
of the ponderous beasts that had trampled upon it. All 
was ready for the projected escape. 

Back Tom took the long road to the cavern ; traversed 
the tedious bed of the vanished river; and, ere the sun 
gave sign of declining, was helped once more up on to 
the wall by the waiting Hassan. 

“ The way is open,” cried Tom. ” The water has gone 
and the crocodiles with it. You can walk to the well in 
safety. I’ll have a meal and a rest, and then we will start. 
The priests of Rastos feed the Guardians of the Temple 
twice a day. Doubtless the second feeding takes place 
some time before dark. If we start soon, there will be light 
enough to guide us, and yet we shall run little risk of meeting 
any stray crocodile that, regardless of the disappearance 
of the water, may have returned for food at the accustomed 
hour. If all is clear, we can climb the rope when the sun 
has gone down ; hide in the vault till it is quite dark ; and 
then explore with greater safety. In any event, retreat 
by way of the well will still be open to us.” 

“ But the water may burst through the obstacle that 
now hinders it,” suggested Hassan, " the channel 'fill, and 
the crocodiles return.” 

“All the more reason why we should get away before 
the passage is closed to you,” returned Tom conclusively ; 
and, after a hurried meal and scanty rest, he was again 
quite ready for action. 

Up they went to the great hall, ” for the last tjjne,” as 
Flassan observed ; and there, raising the stone that covered 
the hidden chamber, took from the ” Casket of Jewels of 


the World,” a handful of gems of the various kinds which,, 
according to Hassan, were most familiar to and prized by 
the Arabs. 

” Gold is heavy,” said he, " but it is precious even to 
common people who are unable to recognise the value of 
a diamond or ruby. We should take some with us ! ” 

Replacing the black slab carefully in position and wiping 
from its surface all traces of their handling of it, they re¬ 
paired to the room wherein were the crocodiles and the 
mummies of the royal slaves. From this they took two 
more golden chains and another of the golden chin-plates, 
so as to'leave intact the burnished yellow walls and floor 
and the heap of chaius of the treasure chamber. 

The jewels Tom wrapped in a portion of the provision 
bag, with which he had originally been provided, and thrust 
them inside his robe with the one golden plate that bore 
the mark of Jaroh's dagger. The other plate Hassan 
took, while each wore a golden chain concealed around, 
his waist. 

” The Pearl we will take in its egg-shaped case,” said 
Tom. ” We will coat it with mud, and then I will knot 
it into a fold of my robe. If we get into any trouble it may 
pass for a kind of amulet of no intrinsic value.” 

Hassan gripped his trusty scimitar, Tom carried his 
much-worn, faithful dagger; with them they likewise 
conveyed one of the baskets containing what was left of 
their stock of provisions, and the largest of the water-gourds. 

” We shall be pretty well laden in case we have to hurry 
at any time,” said Tom, as, remembering it at the last 
moment, he added the lamp to their load, though it con¬ 
tained but very little oil. ” Still, we may find a light come 
in handy at Rastos.” 

Bidding a friendly adieu to King Ptamos, and Tom 
again repeating his promise to the lifeless monarch, they 
left the great hall and retraced their way to the cavern. 

As they went down the steps, Tom remarked upon the 
quantity of wet mud that disfigured the white, sandy 
stones. 

‘41 must have made a rare mess coming up,” said he. 

At the foot of the steep flight they set down their burdens, 
and Tom jumped again from the wall to secure the precious, 
box. 

” How strange ! ” observed he. ” Most of the mud 
has fallen from the ring ! The gold beneath shows quite 
plainly ! ” 

Hassan assisted him up again, and once more they went 
through the performance of opening the two protecting 
boxes. 

Tom took out the milky egg. 

” Just one more peep,” said he, as he uuscrewed the 
top. 

Out fell a few grains of powder. Both gave a cry. The 
box was empty ! The Pearl of the River of Night had 
disappeared! 
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OUR TERRESTRIAL CRICKET BALL. 


Mars :—“Hello, Earth, you’re looking different.” 

Thh Jolly old Earth:—“T hat’s because I’m devoting a good deal of attention to the game of the season.” 


From School to County Cricket. 

How Some Famous Players Graduated. 

By GILBERT L. JESSOP 

PART II. 


N their introduction to County 
Cricket many school batsmen 
have reproduced some of ..that 
form which was the means of 
their selection, but on the rare 
occasions upon which schoolboy 
bowlers have been thrust into 
like prominence, the experiment 
has not been quite so successful. 
Bowlers suffer at times from 
nerves, as even the best of bats¬ 
men may. A boy accustomed to 
place his field according to his 
liking is very often put off when 
his field suffers a re-arrangement. 
In such a case it is as well—even 
if only for the sake of finding out 
his real worth—to allow him to 
•dispose of his men as he wishes for a few overs. He will 
probably by then have discovered that, as he has not 
thirteen fieldsmen, the experience of his captain of the 
idiosyncrasies of the batsmen may perhaps assist and not 
.hinder him in his task. 

Of the past twenty-five years the most startling boy 
bowler has been the Old Cliftonian, Charles L. Townsend. 
He was not eighteen when he burst upon the astonished 
cricket world with his leg-break bowling. Over six feet 
in height, as thin as a lath, and with a curious habit of 
allowing his arms to flop about helplessly as he took his 
run up to the crease, it seemed as if the effort of delivering 
the ball would be too much for him. At that time, leg-break 
bowling as a main form of attack was out of fashion. You 
might experience such form of attack as a means of separat¬ 
ing two batsmen who had got set, but it was merely looked 
upon as change bowling. And yet a decade before, this 
particular type of bowling, with the late A. G. Steel as its 
most promising exponent, had enjoyed a rare period of 
success. 

Charles Townsend was no mere change bowler even as a 
schoolboy. His command of break and pitch was pheno¬ 
menal for one so young, considering that his pace was con¬ 



siderably faster than any leg-break bowler of the day. It 
was really amusing to watch the fashion in which he fre¬ 
quently tied up the best of batsmen on the plumb wickets 
Up to his appearance it was most unusual for a leg-break 
bowler to be made much use of on a rain-damaged wicket. 
It was upon such wickets that Townsend was so much to be 
dreaded. The greatest exponent of back play was Arthur 
Shrewsbury, the leading professional batsman for so many 
years. With his extraordinary powers of defence, one would 
imagine that such kind of bowling would not trouble him 
seriously. And yet on the plumb Nottingham wicket I saw 
him lose his wicket to Townsend in a way which, had it 
occurred in a School match, would have brought down much 
ridicule on the head of the unlucky batsman. Attempt¬ 
ing to hit a good length ball, pitched just outside the leg 
stump. Shrewsbury had the humiliation to see the ball curi 
off the edge of his bat towards " W.G.” standing at porn:, 
who, of course, thankfully received the contribution. It 
was not often that a stroke which Shrewsbury intended 
to go in the " on ” direction should eventually land ou 
the “ off,” for he was a great master in the art of placing 
the ball. 

In the course of that first season Townsend performed the 
“ hat trick ”—a feat which in itself would have been suffi¬ 
cient to have marked him out as a coming man. Strange 
to relate, all three batsmen met their fate at the hands of 
the ” stumper,” so that in a way it was two “ hat tricks 
—bowler's and wicket-keeper's. When Charles Townsend 
developed what is termed a ” tennis elbow,” which affected 
his efficiency as a bowler, he turned his attention more 
seriously to batting, and eventually was played for England 
as a batsman. 

Coming to more recent years we have a Rep ton schoolbo \ 
who had not then attained his eighteenth birthday—J. S' 
Crawford—actually heading the Surrey bowling averages 
In that year ( 1904 ) the Derbyshire school, although rather 
dependent on the first four batsmen, were possiblv the 
strongest school side. Those first four players afterwards 
made their mark in County cricket, and two of them — 
R. A. Young and Crawford himself—went to Australia 
with an English team Heading both the batting and 
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bowling averages at Repton, J. N. Crawford, if only by 
reason of his two brothers'—V. F. S. and R. T.—connection 
with Surrey, was ensured of a good trial. In the first two 
or three matches he did nothing out of the ordinary except 
to provide a useful change to the bowling. It was not until 
he met Gloucestershire at Cheltenham that he did sufficient 
to convince one that a new star had arrived in the cricket 
firmament. 

True it was that he had a wicket which, from the bowlers’ 
point of view, could scarce be improved on, for rain followed 
by hot sun had made the batsmen’s task an unenviable 
one. All the same, he did everything that was required 
of him, and through both innings he scarcely bowled one 
loose ball. In conjunction with another amateur, H. C. 
McDonell, who afterwards threw in his lot with Hampshire, 
he bowled unchanged throughout the match. Repton 
can boast of turning out many great cricketers, the greatest 
of whom is Charles Fry, but of “ all-rounders ” Crawford 
bears the palm. 

All the boy cricketers so far dealt with, except Charles 
Townsend, appeared for their Counties when their School 
career was at an end. Townsend enjoyed another school 
season before taking part in a whole season of County Cricket. 
In like fashion did the Malvern boy, D. J. Knight, from whom 
Oxford and Surrey expected great things previous to the 
war. Starting with a capital innings of forty, Knight at 
the latter end of the 1912 season experienced a month of 
wet wickets. Notwithstanding this handicap, he showed 
form sufficient to ensure him a regular place in the Eleven 
when his school-days were over. As a batsman he appeared 
to have modelled himself on the lines of Tom Hayward, 
but with little of that great batsman’s occasional bursts of 
brilliance. 

What the effect of the war will have on Knight’s batting 
it is of course impossible to conjecture,* but before the 
temporary cessation of first-class cricket, his name was in 
everyone’s mouth as a possible Test Match player. It may 
well be that even now we 
may see him figuring at the 
top of the tree — once more 
driving home the wisdom of 
encouraging, even if only for 
the sake of experience alone, 
promising schoolboy talent. 

In a county so rich in 
both amateur and professional 
talent as Kent, to gain a trial 
in the August matches—the 
month when most teams are 
strengthened by the school- 
mastering contingent—is ex¬ 
tremely difficult. That bril¬ 
liant batsman. Kenneth L. 

Hutchings — who has, alas, 
made the Great Sacrifice— 
fresh from his great triumphs 
at Tonbridge School, was 
afforded but one trial in his 
first season. He managed to 
scrape into double figures, and 
then had to wait until the 
next year for a further oppor¬ 
tunity. When that came he 
thoroughly justified himself, 
scoring a century and finish¬ 
ing up third in the County 
averages at the end of the 
season. A year or two after¬ 
wards he was the most bril¬ 
liant batsman in England. If 
he had achieved less notoriety 
as a batsman, his outfielding, 
especially on account of the 
marvellous rapidity of his 


• This article was written before the 
commencement of the present season.— 
Ed. “B.0.1V 


returns, would have sufficed in itself to have gained him a 
world-wide reputation. 

As a batsman the schoolboy w r ho took my fancy most was 
F. H. Knott, who also hailed from Tonbridge. Although 
they can boast of few matches against other Public Schools, 
Tonbridge do meet in the course of the season strong 
club sides, in the ranks of whom are not infrequently to be 
met the best of Kent professionals. So that a boy who 
produces a decent average at the end of the season can'be 
said to have really earned it at Tonbridge. Scoring his 
thousand runs—a rare achievement in Term time—and with 
an average of eighty, a school record, Knott stood out as 
the Public School bat of the year. And this before ever 
he took part in first-class cricket. Naturally his great 
performances gained him a place in the match at Lord’s, 
Public Schools v. the M.C.C. Although on the losing side, 
the Tonbridge representative covered himself with glory 
in the second innings, scoring one hundred and fifty-five 
runs in two hours and a half, out of a total of two hundred 
and fifty-four. 

After this came his entry into County Cricket. Kent in 
that season (1910) were champions,‘and shaping in a way 
which presaged their retention of the honour; but they 
could not afford, strong as they were, to experiment too much 
with their batting. However, Knott never caused the autho¬ 
rities that season one moment's uneasiness. He opened 
at Cheltenham with the air of a veteran, batting in the 
most confident style for over an hour. His dismissal then 
came more as a surprise to him than to anyone else on the 
field. Though playing with a slightly cross bat he always 
met the ball in the middle of it, and anything on the on side 
was invariably punished. The only first-season batsman 
who ever impressed me more was Johnny Tyldesley, and 
when I saw him first he had experienced several County 
matches. 

I had seen, as I have before related, S. H. Day on the 
same ground score his century, still it did not leave quite 

the impression with me as did 
Knott’s comparatively small 
score of thirty odd. It was 
such a bright, safe, and confi¬ 
dent innings. In his third 
County match he scored a 
fine century, and during the 
remainder of the season he 
rarely failed to contribute 
useful scores. He finished up 
fourth in the Kent averages, 
and seventh in the English 
averages for the year—not 
that averages are the best 
means of determining the real 
merit of a batsman. And yet, 
despite this wonderful first 
season, Knott failed to get 
his Blue at Oxford in the fol¬ 
lowing year. His lack of form 
created great disappointment. 
Eventually in his fourth year 
he played some useful innings, 
and had the satisfaction of 
ending up his 'Varsity career 
by leading the winning side. 
But he never throughout those 
four years approached the form 
he was in as a schoolboy. 

A curious sort of career was 
that of H. L. Simms, who was 
just ovei^ seventeen when he 
first played for Sussex. His 
was not a case of phenomenal 
school performances forcing 
him to the notice of the au¬ 
thorities, for at Malvern his 
figures, both as a batsman 
and bowler, were quite unpre¬ 
tentious. It was as a bowler 



* BIRDS OF A FATHER”? 

Jones (on his way to cricket match ):—*'I say, Jenkins, I do hope this duck 
crossing our path isn’t an ill omen ! ” 
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he was more particularly fancied. He helped to win his 
first match, which was against Middlesex, scoring by means 
of really good forcing cricket some forty odd runs. Quite 
a good enough start to expect great things of him in the 
future. As a bowler that year he was allowed to sw r ing his 
arm round to the extent of just one over, and that at a 
time when Sussex were short of bowling. 

At the end of the next three seasons he had become one 
of the most dependable bats in the team, but during that 
period his trial as a bowler extended in all to seventeen 
overs. And this, despite the fact that when given a turn 
with the ball he had obtained a wicket or two at moderate 
expense. In 1909 and the following two seasons he w’as 
absent in India, whither he had accompanied Ranjitsinhji, 
who by that time had come into his own kingdom, in the 
shape of the Jamsliip of Navanagar. Whilst in that 
country, where he was acting as secretary to the Jam, he was 
provided with plenty of opportunities of showing his prowess 
as a bowler. On his return to English cricket in 1912, 
Simms showed such consistent form in this department that 
he gained a place in both of the Gentlemen and Players 
matches of that season, and thoroughly justified his in¬ 
clusion in the team. 

Of course, it is easy to sum up a situation in the light of 
after events, but it really looks as if some mistake had been 
made in not making a little more use of his bowling at the 
outset of his career. The skill must have been lying dor¬ 
mant, and it only needed some encouragement to bring it 
to light. If those three years following after his entry into 
first-class cricket had been spent at a 'Varsity, no doubt he 
would have proved a match-winner on account of bowling 
alone, long before his re-entry into English cricket. 


Because a boy rejoices in the possession of a colossal 
average, or can produce some sensational bowling analysis, 
it does not follow that he is bound to prove a success in 
first-class cricket. Temperamentally he may be quite un¬ 
suited to the conditions. School bowling may be main¬ 
tained for some considerable time at a high level of ex¬ 
cellence, but when the batsmen once get on top it has a 
habit of breaking down under the strain. And the change 
bowlers of a Public School are of rather different calibre 
from those prevailing in County Cricket. The days when 
most counties relied in the main on their first pair of 
bowlers are past, and it is usual for certainly the strongest 
of counties to take the field with at least four bowlers, of 
which any one of them may be called upon to open the 
attack. 

No, it does not do to judge solely by averages, nor is ir 
fair to arrive at a hasty conclusion of a new-comer's abilities 
until he has had a reasonable opportunity of showing them. 
A boy need not necessarily be a bunch of nerves to be over¬ 
come by his surroundings in the first match. He may 
fail to make runs, but the best of batsmen must do that at 
times. His failure should not be too readily put down to 
incompetence. Under fair -weather conditions one should 
be able to determine whether a youngster is likely to be 
any use or not by the time that he has played half a dozen 
innings. 

Most counties adopt the principle of allowing three matches 
for a trial of promising cricketers, and though in the matter 
of run-getting in some cases there may be failure, yet the 
experience gained may be worth many runs in another 
season. In the immortal schoolboy rendering of the tag 
Experieniia docet —it is Experience “ does it." 



Post Office Stones. 


T HE following is an extract from a book of permanent 
value and absorbing interest written by Lieutenant- 
Commander John King Davis, second in command of 
the Australasian Antarctic Expedition, 1911-14, and 
entitled " With the Aurora in the Antarctic” (Andrew Mel¬ 
rose,,Ltd.). It gives some particulars as to a primitive form of 
post office which was employed by mariners in the early days of 
Capetown. 

” Since the beginning of the seventeenth century,” says the 
author, “ many vessels other than Portuguese called at Table 
Bay to obtain oxen and sheep from the natives. The captains 
of vessels outward bound used to leave letters under a large 
flat stone and carve on the upper surface : 

“ * Hereunder look for letters.' 

” These documents would be taken in charge by the captain 
of a homeward bound vessel, who, in his turn, would leave papers 
reporting his arrival at Table Bay for transmission to India 
or Batavia. Most of the inscribed stones which have been 
recovered have been found near the old landing-place at the 
lower end of Adderley Street, when digging foundations for 
modern buildings. 

” Each of these ' post office stones * bears a date, the namel 
of a ship and that of her captain. The stone which bears the 


oldest date in English records was discovered embedded in or.e 
of the walls of the castle, the dimensions being about 82 c.m. 
by 80 c.m. 

” The inscription reads :— 

" * Anto Hipon MA(ster) of the Hector Bound Home January 
1605.' 

“ • Anto-Hippon Ma(ster) of the Dragon 28 December 1607.' 

” Anthony Hippon had put into Table Bay as master of the 
Dragon in 1607. He found his first graven stone, and added 
to it the date of his second visit. 

” Another stone is on view in the vestibule of the General 
Post Office, Adderley Street. The second, or lower, inscription 
appears to be a Dutch one. 

” The upper inscription reads :— 

“ ‘The London arrived the 10 of M(arch) here from Sitrat 
Bound-for England and Dcpar(ted) the 20 Dicto 1622.’ 

“ * Richard Blyth Captain Hereunder look for letters.’ 

“ Below this :— 

*“ 1629. Jan. Rf.yr. Clock.* 

“ ‘ Gasp. V. Berinchex.’ ” 




Captain Charles Gilson is easily the first among popular writers 
for -boys at the present day. That his serial stories in the 
" B.O.P." are greatly appreciated is evident 
NEW BOOKS BY from the shoal of letters that I have received 
CAPT. CHARLES from readers in past years. Numbers of 
■GILSON. fellows write constantly to say how much 

they liked “ In the Power of the Pygmies/* 
" Submarine U93,** '* The Mystery of Ah Jim," and others of 
his tales, and they are very anxious, as a rule, to secure these 
fine yams in volume form. This is a fitting moment, therefore, 
to mention that two new books from Captain Gilson’s pen have 
just appeared, two books of adventure and mystery which 
cannot fail to please his host of admirers. In “ The Fire Gods •* 
("B.O.P." Office, 4 Bouverie St., E.C. 4, price 5s. net) we have 
another Crouch story. The scenes are laid in 
‘Central Africa, where a strange mystery is 
solved by the redoubtable little captain and 
his companions. Who the Fire Gods really 
were, and what dark business they were engaged 
in, are problems which will hold any boy en¬ 
tranced for hours. The second book is entitled 
4 ‘ The Scarlet Hand ” (" B.O.P." Office, 5s. net), 
and deals with a powerful Chinese Secret 
Society that is leagued with Germany. Through 
its agency two British schoolboys are kidnapped 
to China, in which country they pass through 
many perils before achieving their aim. 

J ugatai the Tartar, the " villain of the piece," 
is a strong, commanding figure : boys will not 
oasily forget him. Both these stories, it may 
L>e added, are illustrated in colour by. George 
Soper, the well-known " B.O.P.” artist. And 
now, as we are nearing the end of another 
volume, I may just drop a hint that next 
y ear's volume of the " B.O.P.'* (commencing 
in November) will include another splendid, 
new, stirring serial story by Captain Gilson. 

It will be a yam of mystery and adventure 
in the heart of Africa, and will introduce some new characters 
who will be fully as attractive as Captain Crouch and Mr. Wang. 
That will do for the present; next month I shall hope to tell 
you more about this coming serial. 

* * o 

Next on my list comes an interesting note about a new badge 
w hich has been devised for Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. Several 
readers have written me about this, as they have heard of the 


badge without knowing any details. The award is to be given 
to those boys and girls who make themselves proficient to act 
as bird-wardens. To win this badge the 
A SCOUT’S Scouts or Guides will have to know the 

BIRD-WARDEN’S ordinary birds of their district by appearance 
BADGE. or note. They must know where to look for 

nests, identify the colour and marking of 
eggs, know the seasons for migrating, and must keep a good record 
of the birds seen. This record should give the dates of arrivals 
and departures of migrating birds or the dates on which any 
strange birds are seen or heard. At least three nesting boxes 
must be made and set up under observation. The bird-warden 
must know pretty well what is laid down in the Birds* Protection 
Act, which can be seen at any Police Station or Post Office. 

If living in the country the Scout or Guide 
should be able to point out no fewer than 
four nests which he or she is protecting against 
injury until the brood is successfully reared in 
each case. Town-dwellers must give water and 
food to birds regularly in all weathers. It will 
be seen that the duties of a bird-warden ap¬ 
peal directly to any member of the " ‘ Boy's 
Own ’ Field Club," whether he be a Boy Scout 
or not. The idea of instituting this badge is 
an excellent one, and I hope hundreds of 
young " B.-P.'s " will qualify for it. 

* ■» * 

Tt was in the same paper in which I read 
something about this bird-warden badge that 
I noted a new word just 
introduced into the lan¬ 
guage. A correspondent, 
writing from New York, 
spoke of the “ glumph *' 
which then possessed the inhabitants of 
that city. I suppose " glumph *’ is really 
a " portmanteau " word, like those which Lewis Carroll devised 
in his famous poem beginning : " ’Twas brillig, and the slithy 

toves." You know the verses, of course. " Glumph *’ seems 
to me to be composed of gloom and hump. But it is an ugly 
word, and I am not sure that I want to see it come into com 
mon use. It is strange how some words are coined and thrust 
upon our tongues. How that word " stunt ** has been accepted 
in our language 1 I first met it some twenty years ago, or 
more. An American humorous writer was using it freely then : 
now it is quite common, and I suppose our dictionary makers 
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will have to take notice of it. What is the derivation of 
" stunt,” by the way ? Has it any connection with stunning ? 
Does it imply some feat, some act, which stuns one by its 
audacity ? Or is it a w r ord that w'as coined just as arbitrarily 
as was “ quiz ” ? You will remember the story about that 
word. A famous theatrical manager in Dublin—many years ago, 
it was—wagered one evening that he would invent a new word 
which should be in all people’s mouths the next day. Accord¬ 
ingly he originated ” quiz,” chalked it on walls all over Dublin, 



CATCHING A “ TIN FISH” 

During torpedo practice in the Navy a number of the dummy torpedoes (used without 
the charge) are lost when failing to nit the target. Fishermen who bring these in are 
paid, as a rule, £5 for each torpedo they salve. 


and forthwith everybody was asking what it meant. The word 
was bandied about, and it came to stay. You will sec it in 
the dictionaries, with ” origin unknown ” in brackets after it. 
I coined a w’ord myself some time ago : the word “ despision.” 
It is really quite a legitimate word to use. I think, on the analogy 
of derision, incision, etc. If you despise anyone are you not 
entitled to hold him ” in despision ” ? And it is quite a present¬ 
able word, too. However. I haven’t heard other people using 
the word, sq it is not likely to occupy such a* permanent place 
in the language as “ quiz ” and " stunt.” But I would rather 
see it adopted than the uncouth ” glumph,” which led me to 
make this rambling note. 


subject from this year’s “ Empire Annual for Boys ” (” B.O.P.” 
Ofhce, 4 Bouveric Street, E.C. 4, 5s. net). In this ” Annual” a 
writer under the name of ” Philatelist ” says:— 

“ As is well known, our present King is an enthusiastic 
collector of stamps. When his Majesty was Prince of Wales 
he wrote of stamp collecting to a friend, saying, * It is one of 
the greatest pleasures of my life.’ Now, the 2 d. blue * Post 
Office' Mauritius stamp of 1847 is a great rarity ; yet there was 
a certain person who had owned such a stamp for years without 
knowing its real value. It had been accidentally discovered 
in a small collection started by a schoolboy forty years 
before. One day, however, its possessor took the stamp to 
a well-known London firm of art, literary, and philatelic 
auctioneers, and was straightway assured that, provided the 
stamp was widely advertised, a big sum would be obtained 
for it at auction. A start was made towards effecting such 
publicity, when the stamp owner called again and said he 
wdshed to withdraw his treasure from the sale. He had 
been offered £iooo for it. This was certainly tempting, but 
the auctioneers believed they could do still better. They 
advised their client that he would do w r ell to refuse the 
£1000, and their confidence w r as amply justified. 

” At the crow’ded sale, on January 13, 1904, this superb 
copy of the 2 d. ‘Post Office’ Mauritius fetched £1450, 
w'hich is the record price for a single stamp offered at public 
auction. And the purchaser w*as King George. Not that 
this fact was known at the time. Hearty cheers broke out 
when this notable lot was knocked down, but the pur¬ 
chaser's identity was not then established. Our King was 
at that time Prince of Wales. His representative at the 
sale bid just like anyone else, paid the money i h bank 
notes, and took the stamp aw r ay with him. With such a 
purchaser, though, and for such a stamp at such a price, it 
was quite unlikely that further details of the transaction 
would be suppressed. Before long the philatelic world 
delightedly heard the truth. Since then the 2 d. Mauritius 
has always been looked upon as being the chief ornament 
of King George’s splendid collection. 

” Briefly told, the story of the famous stamps that are 
known as ' Post Office, Mauritius ' is as follow s : These 
stamps, id., red, and 2 d., dark blue, were issued in Sep¬ 
tember 1847. They w r ere engraved by a jeweller at Port 
Louis, and printed off one at a time. The process was 
tedious, and when 500 had been in this way produced, new 
plates were engraved, each containing twelve stamps of 
slightly different design. These were issued in 1848. Thr 
original * Post Office, Mauritius ' must thus always be 
extremely rare and command a high price when it comes 
into the market. Probably about thirty copies are know n. 
to collectors. In addition to his Majesty’s record 2 d blue, 
the King has a fine copy of the red, which w r as purchased 
for /850. The design on the stamp is a crudely executed Queen 
Victoria’s head with jewelled crown, and it is termed a ‘ Post 
Office ’ Mauritius because those two words are upon the left- 
hand border. In 1848 there appeared a 2 d. blue ' Post Paid ' 
Mauritius that displayed a curious error. The w'ord ' pence ' on 
the stamp was wrongly spelt * penoe,' which has had the effect 
of sending up the price of the stamp to £51.” A. L. H. 


Now for a little note on some romances of stamp collecting, 
as so many readers of the “ B.O.P ” are interested in this hobby. 

My weekly mail-bag always has a good 
ROMANCES proportion of ” stamp ” queries, and only 

OF STAMP the other day there came up that good 

COLLECTING. old ** annual ”—" What was the * Blue 
Mauritius,’ and what is its present value ? ” 
I can best answer this, perhaps, by quoting a little talk on the 


THE “B.O.P.” LEAGUE OF FRIENDSHIP. 
fpHE League of Friendship was founded in 1912 with a view to its 
forming a bond of union between readers of the “B.O.P.” the world 
over. Its ideals are those of the paper which for so many years ha 9 
stood for all that is highest and purest and best in life. Without bind* 
ing its member to any definite vows the League calls on its supporters 
to lead a clean, manly, Christian life, to be active workers for good in 
the world, not to be slackers or merely passive bokers-on. On being 
enrolled, each member receives a card bearing his name and number on 
the League register. For those who desire some form of recognition* 
badges have been prepared in the shape of brooches for cap or coat, 
watch-chain pendants, and tie-pins, these being on sale at 7d. each, post 
free. Applications for membership and for badges should be addressed 
to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 






A Yarn of Adventure in Nigeria. 

By DAViD DOUGLAS. 
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T EDDY Hamer jumpea up from the long chair into 
y which 1 had thrown himsJf an hour before, 
after having come in from a day's shooting. 

” I’m fed up with this ! he exclaimed 
angrily. ** If Uncle Bill doesn't soon come back I'll jolly 
well go up after him. Hallo—what’s the matter, Momo ? ” 
This as the Filam servant broke into the room, looking as 
scared as his big eyes could make him. 

" Massa Ham—Big Boss Ham dead. Dawiya kill heem. 
Big Boss-” 

“Here, hold hard, Momo!” Teddy broke in. “ Before 
you go any farther let's ask what you mean by Big 
Boss Ham being killed ? Who told you ? How did the 
news come ? ’’ 

For all the apparent calmness in his voice, Teddy—he 
was but eighteen, and could be excused a lot—was staggered 
at the words of the Filani, and, knowing that his uncle. 
Resident for the Jemaan Daroro District of Nigeria, had 
gone out on an expedition to collect long overdue tribute from 
chiefs who were inclined to be truculent and were notorious 
for their fondness for taking heads, he found no reason 
to doubt the truth of Momo’s words. But, instinct told 
him that it was the white man’s duty to keep calm before 
the natives—prestige and all that sort of thing which 
Uncle Bill's letters home to England had so often spoken 
about; so Teddy kept control of his emotions, and pro¬ 
ceeded to cross-examine Momo with all the sangfroid of 
the Resident himself, and all the judicial coolness of a 
Commissioner ! 

The result of that examination was that Teddy elicited 
the fact that there was a survivor of Uncle Bill’s little 
force—it had numbered in all about twenty-five—lying 
out in a hut belonging to the Resident’s house. He was 
unconscious—dead-beat and exhausted from his long, 
lonely race from Chori; but before he slipped off into deep 
sleep he had panted out to Momo that Big Boss Ham had 
been captured by Dawiya, after nearly all his men had 
been killed. 

“ What d’you mean by saying Big Boss Ham is dead ? ” 
Teddy demanded, feeling not a little relieved that, after 
all, Momo had exaggerated. He was, however, quickly 
disillusioned by the Filani's next words. 

"Dawiya no keep prisoners, Massa Ham,’’ Momo said 
simply. 

“ Take me to the messenger ! ” said Teddy at that, 
and Momo led him to the hut. But it took Teddy Hamer 
nearly half an hour to arouse the black policeman, and 
during that time he was trying to map out a plan to do 
1 something. For one thing, he had kept Momo with him. 


determined that the man should not go to the Corporal, 
left behind with the few police at Jemaan Daroro, and tell 
a scare tale, until he himself had interrogated the messenger. 
He washed now that he had done what he wanted to do 
on his first arrival at Jemaan Daroro a fortnight before, 
and gone on post haste after his uncle, who had written home 
to England and said that there w'as nothing he’d like better 
than for the youngster to come out and spend a month 
or so with him. For a year Teddy had been wanting to 
go out to Nigeria, but his father had refused at first. 
Every letter received from Captain Hamer had, with tales 
of sport and adventure, of trouble with the tribes, and so 
on, only made the boy more eager. And at last, consent 
was obtained, and he had arrived at Jemaan—some time 
after the Resident, unable to wait any longer, had gone 
on his tribute collection, leaving a message that he would 
be back as soon as possible. 

And now—this had happened ! 

“ Uncle Bill was always a good sort and a good sport ! ’’ 1 
muttered Teddy, as he again shook the inert messenger. 

“ One of the best. I hope it's so, that Momo’s only calling 
on his imagination, though from what Uncle Bill said it’s 
on the cards that the rascal is right. Ah—that's better ! ” 
as the messenger woke up and began jabbering in his own 
lingo, of which Teddy knew not a word. 

“ Speak English ! ” Teddy commanded, and the police¬ 
man did his best, so that his white interrogator succeeded 
in gathering that the disaster to the expedition had taken 
place just outside Chori. There had been an ambush— 
half the native policemen had gone down at the first volley, 
and in a very short while the remainder, some wounded, 
were captured, the Resident himself being taken with them. 

The only one who succeeded in getting away apparently 
was Fano, the man who had brought the grim story. 

“ The Captain was not dead but taken alive ? ” Teddy 
asked quietly. 

“ Not dead,’’ was the reply. " But Dawiya keel heem.’’ 

“How far is Chori?’’ was Teddy’s next question, and 
when he realised that it would take many, many days to 
reach the place, his heart sank. The natives then at Jemaan 
numbered only about ten, the rest—other than those who 
had accompanied the Resident—having gone, under the 
Assistant Officer, to settle a little dispute in the opposite 
direction, about a week’s journey off. To take them all 
from Jemaan might cause trouble there, as Teddy learned 
half an hour later from Mr. Bull, the only other white man 
then in the town. 

“ But we must do something, sir,” Teddy said quickly. 

“ Of course, I don’t know the country or anything about 
this kind of affair, but-” 

M We’ve had things happen like it before, youngster,” 
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said Mr. Bu}l, smiling a little grimly. 41 Red tapeism 
tells us that on occasions like this no steps may be taken 
except by order from headquarters, and under command 
of a Government official. Of course, if everything turns 
out all right when we civilians take action nothing is 
laid : the danger is that affairs go wrong, and then there’s 
big trouble. However, I'm with you : we'll go tackle 
Mr. Dawiya.” 

” Thank you,” said Teddy simply, reaching out a hand 
which the man took. “ What do you propose ? ” 

” We’ll take five of the native policemen and thirty 
of my boys. The coloured police will have guns, of course, 
but I can’t rise to firearms for my boys, and so they’ll have 
only native weapons. I'm surprised, as a matter of fact, 
that the natives ever dared attack Captain Hamer: usually 
the appearance of a white officer with a party of native 
police is sufficient to settle their hash, unless there's real 
trouble brooding and-” 

” You think there is now, sir ? ” Teddy asked him. 

” Well, this tribute matter’s been hanging fire for a long 
time, and there are all kinds of rumours among the natives 
of a great revolt against the whites. Not that I’ve put 
much faith in them, though, I confess, this affair lends colour 
to them. Still, we've got to risk that, and get off as quickly 
as we can.” 

Matters thus being fixed up, it was not many hours be¬ 
fore Teddy and Mr. Bull were riding out at the head of a 
band of thirty-five men, striking for Chori. Bull had 
managed to scrape up a miscellaneous assortment of mounts 
—-mules, horses, ponies—and the cavalcade, in other circum¬ 
stances, would have made Teddy roar with laughter. As it 
was, he knew only anxiety to be away, and he was glad 
that Mr. Bull had agreed that they should travel light and 
trust to living on game killed on the way. 

" We’ll have no trouble until we come to Dano’s country,” 
Mr. Bull told Teddy. ” The natives up to there have 
been quite quiet, and have paid their tribute—after the 
Captain had burnt down a few chiefs' houses to make them 
realise their responsibility. It's when we come to the 
country of Dano—neighbours of Dawiya’s people—that 
we're likely enough to run into a peck of trouble, but— 
well, we’ll see ! ” 

And see they did. As Bull had said, there was nothing 
untoward during the first few days; indeed, the natives 
were helpful with food and the service of guides. True'it is 
that they did not know why the white men were going 
wherever they were going, and the latter were careful not 
to say, because Bull knew that if the information leaked 
out it might serve as wind to hinder and cause uprisings 
among various disaffected tribes, who might only be 
waiting for signs of strength on the part of some of their 
fellows. 

” We'll strike Dano's country to-morrow before noon,” 
Bull said at last. ” I've never been up as far as this be¬ 
fore, so he won’t know me. Therefore, I think it may 
be safe for me to go forward as an advance guard and see 
how things are-” 

” But-” began Teddy, only to be interrupted. 

” Leave it to me, youngster,” Bull broke in. ” I know 
these fellows all right. If I go and interview Dano, passing 
myself off as a new official paying a round of visits, and 
having more men coming along to carry down the tribute 
which, so Fano told us, he had promised to pay but didn't, 
he'll perhaps get the wind up, and we’ll have no trouble 
from him. The odds are, of course, he knows about the 
Captain and may be a bit stiff-necked, but we’ll have to 
risk that. I’ll send one of the men back to fetch you 
up if everything’s all right. If he doesn't come by this 
time to-morrow you'll make a detour for Chori—Momo 
knows the way—unless you go back and wait till the 
troopers come in.” 

" I'm making the detour, sir,” was Teddy's firm answer ; 
but, for all his pluck, he lay wide awake nearly all the night, 
wondering what was to be the outcome of this adventure. 

At last he could lie still no longer, and, getting up, told 
the sentry quietly that he was going for a stroll. There was 
a full moon and he had no fear of losing his way, especially 


as he really only meant to go for a short distance out and 
in again. 

He went, however, farther than he had intended, and with¬ 
out realising it. Subconsciously, he was making for a 
bluff that stood stark and ghostly in the moonlight and, 
reaching it, decided to clamber up and survey the country 
at night. It was easy going, although he was not a little 
perturbed to see that not more than fifty feet away from 
him, was a camp of some kind. What he had thought to 
be merely a bluff was a fair-sized plateau. The fact that 
there were but the embers of a fire glowing redly in the 
moonlight, told Teddy on the instant that if there had 
been a watch set the man was asleep; for which the 
youngster was thankful, since it was impossible for him 
otherwise not to have been seen. It was the work of a 
moment for Teddy to double himself up and slither over 
the edge. Even as his head dropped to the level, something 
happened that brought him up again. 

Two bright spots gleamed in the night, moved in unison: 
there was the outline of a silently moving figure, and 
Teddy realised that the prowler was probably a leopard. 
He forgot that to take action meant revealing his own 
presence—with possibly unpleasant results if the occupants 
of the camp were not friendly—and as he came to the 
erect he swung his hunting rifle from his back, took quick 
aim, and fired. 

’The effect was instantaneous, and brought to Teddy 
the realisation of his position. True, he saw the animal 
at which he aimed leap into the air, heard the scream 
of its pain, and saw it tumble to earth again; but in 
addition there sprang up dozens of till then sleeping 
men, shouting in alarm and, as Teddy saw, snatching up 
their arms as they did so. 

Then, before he realised it, they spotted him and came 
at him in full pelt. Like a flash it came to him that they 
imagined him probably to be one of a party of enemies 
surprising their camp, and he knew that his situation was 
serious indeed. For one brief moment he stood, not 
knowing what to do. Fresh out from home as he was, 
and unused to anything more than the excitements of 
school, he was at a loss how to act. What would have 
happened he never knew; but what prompted him to 
sudden and scarcely unconscious action was the sight of 
a huge native coming to a halt and, poised on one leg, 
holding a long spear as though about to throw it. The 
man was foremost of all the natives and Teddy could 
have shot him where he stood, but, instead of doing so, 
he suddenly flung his rifle to the ground and yelled out : 
” Peace ! ” 

He had little hope, indeed, that the man would under¬ 
stand his word, but believed that, at any rate, his action 
would be interpreted aright—if the spear did not come 
beforehand. 

” Peace 1 ” he cried again; and as‘he did so the native 
relaxed his tense pose, his arm dropped to his side, and at the 
same moment the running men behind him came to a stand¬ 
still, while others still about the fire began to shout something 
which, of course, Teddy could not understand. As a matter 
of fact, they had discovered the dead brute which Teddy 
had shot, and some among them, at any rate, had under¬ 
stood that whoever/the interloper was, he had not been 
intending them any Ijarm, but rather had befriended 
them. Some of the nearest natives went running back 
to the fire while the foremost man and the remainder 
moved up to Teddy, who, having achieved his purpose, 
coolly stooped down and picked up his rifle again. Up 
till then he did not . know whether it was his action or his 
word that had caused the attack to stop, but it was some¬ 
thing that it had stopped I 

” White man—who ? ” queried the big native, and 
Teddy was highly relieved to find that the fellow knew a 
little English, at any rate. He lost no time in answering. 

” A friend—from Jemaan Daroro ! ” he cried, and then 
wished he hadn’t, when he saw the native step back 
sharply. He realised that he had made a mistake in some 
way, but determined not to show his understanding. 
” Who are you ? ” he demanded. 
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** Teddy could have shot him where he stood, but, instead 
his rifle to the ground and yelled out: * Peace l ,w (Seepage 

" King Dano of Kagoro," was the reply, and Teddy felt 
his heart jump as he heard it. He would have given any¬ 
thing to have had Bull with him now, but he knew he must 
make the best of an awkward situation. Dano, the 
troublesome, must be placated, and supposing he knew 
sufficient English to keep up a conversation, it was quite 
on the cards that the little affair of the leopard might be 
turned to advantage. 

Therefore, Teddy struck while the iron might be hot. 


M Then, you are a friend," 
he told Dano calmly, as 
though he had not noticed 
the hesitancy of the chief 
when he had mentioned 
Jemaan Daroro. "You 
know Big Boss Ham." 

For answer the chief 
laughed loudly, and kept it 
up for so long that Teddy 
found himself growing irri¬ 
tated. Then the man 
stopped suddenly and jab¬ 
bered something to his 
followers, who by now 
were crowding around him. 
They, too, laughed and the 
night was hideous with their 
mirth. Something forebod¬ 
ing came to Teddy then, 
and he realised that there 
was a sinister meaning be¬ 
hind the laughing. He 
glanced from the chief to 
his men, saw that every one 
of them was fully armed, 
and wondered whether it 
meant that they were even 
then on the war-path, 
whether the revolt of which 
Mr. Bull had spoken was in 
the last stage before break¬ 
ing out into violent action. 

It came to him in that 
moment that he must do 
something — something of 
the sort that Uncle Bill 
would have done in similar 
circumstances. What it was 
exactly he did not know, but 
at least he knew this : that 
he must show the white 
man’s pluck and the white 
man’s superiority to the 
black. But, how to do it ? 
He looked helplessly about, 
and suddenly saw that which 
gave him remembrance of 
an incident mentioned in 
one of his uncle’s letters : 
how the mere fact of sitting 
down in front of an angry 
chief had impressed that 
worthy 1 

Teddy marched jauntily 
across towards Dano, and 
calmly sat down on a rock 
within five feet of the native. 
Crossing his legs, he placed 
his rifle by his side, and 
looked up into Dano’s 
face. 

" Where Big Boss Ham ? " 
he demanded, the question 
coming on the spur of the 
moment. That this man 
knew something was pretty 
evident, but whether he 
would tell was another thing altogether. 

Dano looked at him cunningly. 

" Me no sabby no’ting ! " he said, after a second’s silence. 
** Me sabby you sabby some! ’’ Teddy jerked out. Then, 
dropping the pidgin English, because he was afraid of 
getting mixed up, he said : “ King Dano, you know where 
Big Boss Ham is. I come from the Great White Chief 
beyond the Big Water, to fetch him ; down there," and 
he pointed out beyond the plateau, " down there are men— 


of doing so, be suddenly flung 
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many men ! * He got upon his feet and walked to the 
edge, beckoning Dano to follow him, after he had satis¬ 
fied himself that the fires he had hoped were still burning 
were alight. Dano hesitated a moment, then called out 
something that brought a man hurrying to his side, whom 
he made the white youth understand would act as in¬ 
terpreter, and then following the direction of Teddy’s point¬ 
ing hand saw the gleam of half a dozen camp fires afar off— 
small spots like pin points. Teddy looking at him, saw him 
tremble a little and knew that he had him—if only he 
could prevent him from getting to know just how many 
men there were there ! 

He came to a swift resolution. 

” King Dano,” he said, sharply, ” take me to Big 
Boss Ham, else I call my men. I killed the leopard that 
would have taken some of your men to-night—perhaps 
you; ” Dano frembled again, as the interpreter translated 
the words; ” therefore, 1 am a friend of yours. See how I 
call my men from afar I ” 

Dano jumped back frorruthe edge 
on the instant, as though he could 
see the men already there. Teddy 
could have laughed even in that 
moment when he knew that so 
much depended on just a little 
bluff. He dived into a pocket and 
brought out a little box in which 
he carried magnesium powder that 
he had intended using if opportu¬ 
nity arose for night photography, 
sprinkled a spot of it on the ground, 
scraped a match, and lighted the 
powder, taking care to keep himself 
between it and the camp far off on 
4 the plain below. There was not 
much of the powder, just sufficient 
to make a tiny flash of light; and, 
as it turned out, just sufficient to 
scare poor Dano nearly off his 
head, for he leaped almost his own 
height into the air, while his fol¬ 
lowers fell back startled like rabbits 
surprised in a carrot field.. 

“ If you no take me to Big Boss 
Ham I send the big light and tell 
my men! ” Teddy said coolly, stoop¬ 
ing to the ground again and putting 
another little pile of powder there. 

Then, without waiting for Dano’s 
answer he walked, bent low, to¬ 
wards the rock, laying a trail of 
magnesium powder as he went. 

Sitting down on the rock again 
he said 

“ Will you take me, Dano ? ” 

” I will—me takee you, white chief,” said Dano. ” You 
no takee men ? ” 

'* No,” said Teddy, who had expected this and prepared 
for it. ” Listen, King Dano. I will go alone—but if you 
deceive I call my men. See ! ” and, lighting another 
match, he set fire to the end of the trail. There was a 
spluttering line of light, as the powder caught fire—a 
line that raced towards the pile near the edge of the 
plateau, and the pile went up in a vivid flash, which 
Teddy hoped to goodness would not be strong enough to 
be seen. He breathed afresh when he realised that he 
had not placed too much powder, and chuckled to himself 
as he saw the consternation of Dano’s face at the white 
man's magic. Dano understood well enough what the 
white man meant and he vowed his honest intentions. 

” We go now, then ! ” said Teddy, and he got upon his 
feet. Dano shouted out some orders which sent his men 
hurrying about preparing to leave, and within a quarter of 
an hour the whole band was marching across the plateau. 
While the preparations were afoot, Teddy had surreptitiously 
scribbled a note to Mr. Bull, which he placed just underneath 
the rock, where it would show. On it he told him that 


he was going to find his uncle, being led by Dano, and that 
the best thing was for Mr. Bull to pick up the trail and 
follow at a fairly good distance, keeping a scout or so out 
to be almost in touch with the natives, but not to interfere 
unless there was good cause. 

He had no doubt that when he did not return Mr. Bull 
would seek for him, and the sentry would be able to tell 
which way he had gone: he knew the natives were skilled 
trackers and would pick up his trail quite easily. He 
realised that he was taking a big risk in going alone, but the 
circumstances warranted it. He would have given his 
rifle to know where his uncle was, and he determined that 
he would somehow get it out of the interpreter while on the 
march. With this end in view, he had called out to the 
native and told him he wanted the leopard skinned, and, when 
this was done, in an incredibly short time, so skilled were the 
natives at the work, he told the man to carry it for him. 

Side by side with Dano, Teddy marched across the plat¬ 
eau and scrambled down the side 
on to the plain below ; to Teddy’s 
surprise, he found that the direction 
of the natives’ march took them 
right across the route that he him¬ 
self would have taken had he had 
to make the detour in the event of 
any mishap to Mr. Bull’s mission 
to Dano. 

” That means that Uncle Bill's 
not up at Chori,” was Teddy’s in¬ 
ward comment, but he said nothing 
for a while. It was when morning 
broke, and they had covered many 
miles by quick marching, that he 
walked over to where the interpreter 
was, as though he wanted to inspect 
his prize. He stroked the fine skin, 
and, indeed, was highly pleased with 
it. But his real motive was to speak 
to the native. 

” Whjere are we going to ? ” he 
asked, and the man glanced quickly 
towards Dano, who was watching 
him, Teddy did not even look up, 
merely saying sharply, as casually he 
touched his rifle, ” Tell me quick ! " 

” To the Medicine Cave ! ” the' 
man said through almost still lips. 

” Big Boss Ham there ? ” Teddy 
asked, and the answer confirmed 
the dread he had felt at the men¬ 
tion of Medicine Cave. During his- 
stay at Jemaan Mr. Bull had told 
him much about the people that 
Uncle Bill had not mentioned in. 
his letters, and there were some 
grim stories of Medicine Cave, the place of sacrifice of 
many of the tribes thereabouts—where no white man 
had been and come back again, and where even the 
natives themselves dare not go except during the daytime. 
He shivered a little and paled beneath the tan of his face. 
Yet, when he was once more by Dano’s side, he was himself 
again and held an inconsequent conversation with the chief 
through the interpreter whom he had taken with him, as if 
to explain the reason for going to him. For one thing 
only was he glad, and that was, that Medicine Cave (if 
Mr. Bull had been right in his supposition, though the man 
had admitted he did not know exactly where it was) was 
not so far away as Chori ; therefore, it meant that the end, 
whatever it was, would come sooner. 


II. 

T came somewhere about midday. With but one brief 
stop, the natives had marched for many hours, 
hurrying as though they were keeping an appoint¬ 
ment, and Teddy told himself that they were 
probably doing so : an appointment which might mean 


’vlis fine! 



’TTIB fine to laugh and to sing and jest, 
^ When plenty there seems to laugh 
about. 

But, somehow, I like that boy the best. 

Who can pull up his pluck to the smiling 
test 

When he’s feeling “down and out!” 

When the world seems dressed in a 
holiday suit, 

’Tis fine to whistle a holiday air! 

But, somehow, that fellow who plays on 
his flute 

When down in his spirit the music’s mute. 

Has the grit I would like to share. 


Tis fine that applause which a thousand 
raise. 

When folks are successful and clever 
and smart ! 

But finer, I think, in the dull drab days. 
When failure is dogging a weakling’s ways. 
Is one word of encouragement, eheer and 
praise. 

To strengthen a comrade’s heart 1 
LILLIAN GARD. 


/ 
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Tiis uncle’s death. The route had swung to the north 
suddenly, and led to a looming belt of jungle. Arrived 
there, Dano drew his men up in single file, placing himself 
and Teddy half way down the line. Then, at a sharp 
command, the march began again, this time into the 
jungle depths. For over an hour they went on, and at 
last a halt was called. 

“ King Dano says we are there,” the interpreter told 
Teddy. 

** Well—where is Big Boss Ham ? ” was the youngster's 
demand. The native translated it to Dano, who shook 
a little as he jabbered some¬ 
thing back. 

King Dano must go in 
and see Dawiya, and must 
go alone.” 

“Tell Dano that where he 
goes I go,” Teddy said firmly, 
and again the dusky chief 
trembled and sought to dis¬ 
suade him. At last, Teddy 
pulled out his match-box, 
drew a match, struck it, and 
stooped as though to set light 
to something. 

His bluff carried. Dano 
sprang as though to snatch 
the match away, shouting 
as he did so. Teddy looked 
up at him calmly, the light 
almost touching the ground. 

King Dano says he 
will take the white chief 
with him ! ” the interpreter 
said. 

“ It is well,” was Teddy’s 
answer. 

“But there is dangei— 

King Dawiya and the medi¬ 
cine men will be angry,” the 
native told him. 

“ Nevertheless, I will go,” 

Teddy said; and a few mo¬ 
ments later he and Dano, 

with the interpreter whom Teddy insisted should come, 
left the rest and moved forward. In a little while they 
came to a spot where Dano doubled up and disappeared 
into the ground, going beneath the undergrowth almost 
at Teddy's feet. The boy followed with alacrity, suspect¬ 
ing some treachery, but a black dirty hand showed him 
the way; after him came the interpreter. Teddy 
found himself in pitch blackness and, still fearing 
treachery, switched on his electric torch—to the 
consternation of Dano, who besought him to put out 
the light. Teddy refused firmly, and Dano. quaking, 
went forward. 

The boy glanced about him with curiosity, and saw 
he was in what seemed to be a tunnel carved out of 
sandstone; whether it was natural or not he could not 
tell any more than he could tell whether the cave into 
which he later on came was made or natural. But, 
before he reached that, something happened that made 
him determined more than ever to take stern measures 
at the least sign of double dealing. After going for about 
fifty yards the tunnel turned, and some distance in front 
there was a bright glow. As he had Dano and the inter¬ 
preter in front of him now, Teddy decided to shut off his 
light, and reserve the current against another occasion. 
But he regretted it the next instant, for, as it went out, 
he heard Dano say something, and instantly there was a 
scurry of feet, followed by something^ whizzing past his 
ear. Next moment, Teddy had switched on the light 
again, to see Dano stooping to wrench his broad wooden 
sword out of the ground, and the interpreter running like 
mad. 

“ Come back ! ” shouted Teddy, as he sprang and seized 
Dano by the wrist. “ Come back, or I'll fire ! ” 


The fleeing man turned promptly and came back. Mean¬ 
while, Teddy had taken Dano’s sword from him, and then 
proceeded to divest him of his other weapons. He flung 
theii^ all on the ground, and, making the interpreter hold the 
torch, throwing its light on Dano, Teddy took off his belt, 
went behind Dano, and telling the other to inform his dusky 
majesty that any struggling would mean death, drew his 
arms behind him and fastened his wrists as tightly as he 
could. 

“Now tell him that at any treachery I will shoot him. 
Tell him, too, that if Big Boss Ham is anywhere here he 


14 For ten minutes or more they surged about the arena, with 
shouting, mad audience watching them.” (See pagQ 670 .) 


must be produced, else I shall shoot—to kill, and shall 
call upon my men, for the white man's magic travels 
far ! ” 

It was pretty evident that Dano was convinced, for he 
shook like a leaf when he was told these things, and nodded 
as though he would shake his head off. 

“ Now lead on ! ” was Teddy’s next instruction, and the 
three men went towards the glow. A few moments later 
they were within a dozen feet of it, and Teddy stepped in 
front of Dano, telling him to stay where he was. Then he 
went to what he knew was the end of the tunnel, walked 
boldly into the light and saw—a sight that chilled him to 
the bone. 

For there was Captain Hamer, stripped naked except for 
his shirt, standing in the centre of a great cave, a short 
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knife in his hand; and all up the sides of the cave were 
natives on galleries cut out of the sandstone, while in a 
strong wooden cage was a massive African lion. 

“ Unde Bill I ” cried Teddy, springing forward. 

“ Teddy 1 ” shouted Captain Hamer, but the boy did not 
hear him, because at that instant the hundreds of natives 
sprang to their feet, yelling wildly. 

Teddy, forgetting that his safe conduct lay in having 
Dano with him, had sprung to his uncle’s side, and the 
Captain, unable to make himself heard in that babel, pointed 
tensely towards the caged lion. Teddy knew what he meant, 
and raised his rifle, took quick aim, and fired—emptied 
both barrels with scarcely a pause between. Down went 
the lion; and the next instant Captain Hamer went leaping 
away from Teddy’s side. A quick glance showed Teddy 
why: coming from an opening in lie cav6 was a man, 
whose purpose Teddy did not know ; all he knew in that 
moment was that his uncle was making for the man, knife 
in hand. 

That his uncle would be the native’s match the boy had 
no doubt; what caused him fear was the fact that the yelling 
natives were coming down from their galleries, and spears 
and arrows were beginning to fall. The sense of danger 
brought Teddy back to the realisation that he ought to 
have Dano there; and the next moment he was spring¬ 
ing for the tunnel mouth, switching on his torch as he 
reached it. And there was Dano, unbound, evidently having 
forced the interpreter to do the work on pain of death later. 
Teddy raised his rifle—empty though it was, and Dano, who 
had been making away, evidently to fetch the weapons that 
had been left behind, came to a halt. 

“ Bind him I ” rapped Teddy to the interpreter, who, 
shaking himself, did so. Then, without loss of time, Teddy 
forced Dano and the other out into the great cave—just 
in time to see his uncle put his foe out of commission ; 
while tjie natives had j ust reached the floor of the cave. 

Captain Hamer sprang away from, the fallen man, and 
rushed towards the tunnel where Teddy and his two com¬ 
panions stood. There was an ugly rush of natives—but 
they drew up sharply as they saw the white youth and his 
prisoner. The yells also ceased, and Teddy, seizing the 
chance, told the interpreter what was to be done. He 
himself stood with his rifle levelled at Dano, who was 
utterly scared. 

” Listen to what he says, uncle! ” Teddy shouted ; 
and the man nodded grimly, and spoke something to Dano 
which made him squirm. 

Thereupon the chief began to speak, and as he did so 
the other natives evidently were impressed, while Captain 
Hamer looked at Teddy, and there was a flicker of a smile 
about his lips. 

“ The youngster’s put the fear of white man’s magic 
into this rascal,” was the Captain’s inward comment, as 
he heard him talk about the light that went afar and 
could call the soldiers of the Great White Chief from beyond 
the Big Water. The natives looked uneasy, and there was 
a low murmur going around them. 

” What was the stunt, Teddy ? ” muttered the Captain. 

“ Magnesium powder,” was the reply. 

” Try it again I ” his uncle told him, and Teddy made 
his pile—all too small now, and it took all that he had left. 
However, it was worth trying. Just as he finished, Dano’s 
discourse came to an end, and there was a chorus of yells— 
the import of which Teddy could not understand. He went 
on with his task, however, struck his match, and lighted the 
pile : not even the torches high on the walls of the cave 
could altogether take away the effect of that sudden flash, 
and the natives fell away quickly. 

” The young white chief will speak in a great light, and 
his men will come,” shouted Captain Hamer, ” unless you 
send me away with the tribute I came to fetch. Ho, ho, 
Dawiya I ” he went on. And Teddy saw a big gaily decked 
native in the forefront look quickly at the Captain. “ Ho, ho, 
Dawiya! Where is the tribute ? ” And then} as though he did 
not fear them in the least, Hamer walked up to Dawiya and 
snatched away his spear, and, turning, shouted, ” Kano ! ” 

Out from the ranks there stepped a young native—a 


fine-looking specimen. He said something that Teddy did 
not understand, and then Captain Hamer handed to him the 
spear he had taken from Dawiya, speaking to him at the 
same time. Quickly, Teddy asked the interpreter what 
was happening, and learned that by this act Captain Hamer 
had deposed Dawiya, and elected the young chief Kano in 
his place. 

” My hat 1 ” breathed Teddy, and understood how it was 
that the white men were able to rule the natives. 

The Captain said something else that made Kano lay the 
spear on the ground, and all the assembled natives rushed 
wildly to the sides of the cave, leaving Kano and Dawiya 
in the centre. There was no time then for Teddy to ask 
questions, for from that moment he was interested in one 
of the finest displays of wrestling that he had ever seen. 
Kano and Dawiya sprang for each other on the same instant,, 
and for ten minutes or more they surged about the arena, 
with a shouting, mad audience watching them. The 
pitch of excitement was reached when Kano, from being 
underneath, with Dawiya seemingly throttling him, hurl’ed 
his opponent from him, sprang to his feet, was on his enemy, 
lifting him at arm’s length above his head, and flung him 
far from him. Dawiya fell sickeningly on the ground and 
did not move again, not even when Kano went up to him 
and spumed him with his foot. 

There was a terrific outburst, followed by a sudden 
hush, as the Captain stepped forward and held up his hand. 
He looked a ludicrous queller of such a wild throng. Clad 
only in his shirt, and holding a knife that was still red, 
he spoke for a few moments while the natives kept silent. 
Teddy forebore from asking the interpreter what it aII 
meant, but he made a shrewd guess, and, when his uncle 
had finished, there were cries that were not of anger, but 
of approval. 

” Unbind Dano, Teddy,” said the Captain simply, and 
the youngster obeyed. 

” What does it all mean ? ” Teddy asked then. 

” That you’ve saved my life,” said his uncle, reaching 
out and taking his hand. 

” I mean what else has been done ? ” the boy asked. 

” Oh, I chucked Dawiya off his throne, you know, and 
then let Kano take his place, if he could vanquish him. 
Kano is friendly and did his best to save me, but that 
fat brute Dawiya had too much power. There was a 
feud between them, and it was best settled one way or the 
other.” 

” It might have been-” the boy began. 

“ Oh, yes, it might have been a victory for Dawiya, 
and then we should have been done for,” the Captain 
said. ” As it is, Kano is chief—and we’re free—and the 
tribute will be forthcoming by this time to-morrow l 
Where are our men ?” 

“ Goodness only knows,” Teddy told him, smiling. 
” I slipped ’em—but I’ll tell you about that later.” 

And this he did while Kano’s men and the two whites 
were marching through the jungle. The Captain laughed 
heartily, and slapped Teddy on the back. 

” You’ll make a fine political officer one of these days, 
my boy,” he said. ” You see, lad, the military officer 
in these parts goes about with a company or so of soldiers 
to quell a disturbance, or to suggest the white man’s 
power, but the P.O. has a score or so when he trots around : 
not supposed to do any fighting, you know. Supposed 
to use tact—or is it white man’s magic ? Hello 1 Who’s 
this ?” 

” This ” was a man whose head appeared carefully 
from among the undergrowth about twenty yards away, 
and bawled out: 

” Hello !—Hamer ! ” 

” Bull—it's Bull! ” said the Captain. 

Mr. Bull extricated himself from the prickly mass, and 
came towards the marching men, followed by his own 
natives who issued from the undergrowth. 

” Thought we’d lost the youngster, Captain,” he said, 
as he shook hands. ” What’s happened ? Where’s your 

suit and-? ” He laughed outright as he stared at 

Hamer, still in his shirt. 
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M Fall your , men in as a bodyguard—though it's not 
needed,’ 1 the Captain told him. “ We’ll chin-wag about 
this as we go. Everything all right at Jemaan Daroro ? ” 

” Was when we left,” Bull said. ” But, the story, man! ” 
” Let Teddy tell you his bit,” Hamer said with a grin; 
and after the youngster had done, he told his own. 

The story that had been brought by the messenger 
was correct: the ending he had predicted for the Captain 
would have been but for the timely arrival of Teddy. 
Hamer had been knocked unconscious by a lump of rock 
hurled at him, and when he came to, found himself bound 
hand and foot and stripped, and on the way to Medicine 
Cave, as Dawiya took pains to tell him. There was to 


be a great festival to which several tribes were invited, 
and the chief part of it was to be the Captain’s hopeless 
fight with the Hon. 

” They shoved me into the cave bound, dragged in the 
cage,” said the Captain, ” and then all bolted up to the 
galleries. After that a native came in behind me and 
slashed my bonds, chucked his knife on the ground, and 
bolted before I could catch him. Dawiya had a long 
liana by which to open the trap and let out the lion; but 
he was too late, thank goodness. Anyhow, it’s all turned 
out O.K. and—well. I’ll get that tribute.” 

Which he did, and left a settled order of things behind 
him at Chori. 


How to Make a Model Steam Launch. 

By GEOFFREY PROUT. 


D ID you know that a steam-engine can be made with 
nothing more than a boiler, a furnace, and a piece of 
piping ? Well, it can, and for driving a model launch 
through the water it works very well indeed—better 
than all your oscillating cylinders and model turbines. 

The method of propulsion herein described was first written 
about by a gentleman called Heron, who lived in Alexandria 
in 130 b.c. Of course. Heron did not fit his engine into a boat. 
It was used merely for experimenting with steam pressure. 
Long before 130 b.c. the Egyptian priests used such a con¬ 
trivance for performing their “miracles.” 

Well, now you know the origin of the engine, we will get on 
with the work of making it and fitting it into a launch, with our 
best thanks to Mr. Heron. 

First of all we will discuss the building of the hull of the boat. 
Get a piece of wood 18 ins. by 5 ins. by £in. Shape this like 
A (Fig. 1). Then fit on a stem (B) and a transom (C), fixing with 
brass nails or screws (Fig. 2). Have all your measurements 
correct. You can find them out by measuring on the sketches 
given with the little scale below. 

Now make a section as D and fit it on A as shown in Fig. 2. 
This section is to keep the sides 


no further use for it. Finish off the stem by nailing a stem- 
piece on as E (Fig. 4), and cut out the deck, leaving a well as 
shown in Fig. 4. Do not nail on the deck yet, as the hull 
has to be made watertight first and the boiler and steam pipe 
have to be fitted. 

A shallow fin should be screwed on to the bottom of the boat 
to keep the latter from skimming and therefore yawing in a 
breeze. Three-quarters of a pound of lead must be let into 
this fin in the position marked with shading in Fig. 5. This 
is to counteract the weight of the boiler, which, without the 
lead, would make your launch turn turtle if you sailed her in 
a bit of a lop. 

You must now run marine glue into all the seams and paint 
or varnish the boat inside. Float it and stop any leaks there 
may be with more marine glue. 

Now to fit the “ engine/’ At the bottom of the transom 
bore a small hole to take a piece of pipe 5 ins. long with about 
T V in. bore. This pipe must fit tightly in the hole so^that the 
water will not leak in. It should be fitted as shown in Fig. 3, 
passing through a hole in the after beam, too. 

Now you can lay the deck and prepare the boiler, pipe con- 


out when they are bent round 
the curved edge of A. The 
sides, 20 ins. by 3 ins. each, can 
be of thin wood, such as is used 
to back pictures. This will bend 
easily. Nail one end on to the 
stem with brass sprigs such as 
the cobbler uses for your boots, 
then bend the thin wood round 
the curved edge of the bottom 
A. The section will keep the 
top edge of the sides at the 
proper fcurve. Nail at the bot¬ 
tom as you go along until you 
come to the transom (C), to the 
side of which you can finish off 
nailing the ” planking.” 

The other side can be done in 
the same way, and after shaving 
off the lower edges flush with 
the bottom, and the forward 
and after ends flush with the 
stem and transom respectively, 
you will have a hull like Fig. 3, 
but with the section in and no 
gunwales and beams. 

A framework should then 
be put in as shown by the 
parts marked “ gunwale ” and 
44 beam,” and the section should 
be knocked out since you have 



SCALE OF INCHES. 

Far Figures I, 2 . 4 . 5 , A 6 outy 
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nection, furnace lamp and protecting tin walls for the furnace. 
A condensed milk tin with the milk drawn off through a hole 
in the side, in which the safety valve is eventually fixed, will 
make a fine boiler. The safety valve can be bought from any 
model engine shop. The boiler pipe is fixed as shown at F 
(Fig. 5). A steam cock is necessary. If you cannot do soldering 
work yourself, any tinsmith or plumber will fit up the boiler, 
* safety valve and steam pipe with the cock, for a few pence. 

The wooden sides of the boat must be protected from the 
flame of the furnace lamp by tin. Get a square tin box just 
to fit in the well as shown at G (Fig. 3), and fix it to the bottom 
with four brass sprigs, first cutting out a piece in the after 
side of the tin for the furnace-feeding pipe as illustrated. 

Now the boiler can be fixed. Fig. 6 shows how it is kept 
in position. Four brass screws, the after two of which are shown 
in the sketch, will do the trick. Copper wire will keep the 
boiler tight down on the screws. 

The fuel tank can be made from any covered tin which will 
hold about four ounces of methylated spirit. The feed pipe 
should be of half-inch piping leading into a hole through the side 
of the tin and soldered. The furnace end should be bent up 
as illustrated, and a wad of cotton wool should be rammed in 
there. A separate figure (Fig. 7) is given for the furnace lamp, 
which is shown in position in Fig. 5. 

Now connect the boiler steam-pipe with the propelling steam- 


pipe. A piece of cycle valve tubing will do for this ; but it 
will require renewing now and again. 

We cannot do better now than to finish off our sketches by 
showing the finished model in all its glory. It is a smart little 
launch, isn't it ? The funnel (over safety valve), mast, rudder, 
and any other fittings are details, and will present no difficulty 
to the handy boy builder. 

If you polish the boiler, copper-fixing wire, brass steam pipe, 
and paint the funnel yellow, varnish the decks and enamel the 
hull white, you will have the prettiest thing in models it is 
possible to imagine. 

To get up steam, unscrew the safety valve and fill the boiler 
with hot water; fill the fuel tank with methylated spirit and 
put it into position, light the furnace, turn the steam cock " off ” 
and wait for a few minutes. By testing the strength of the 
reactionary jet of steam (see Fig. 5) from the “ propeller ” now 
and again, you will soon find that your launch is fit to travel. 

Put her in the water, turn the steam cock “ on ” as much as 
you want (the speed can be regulated by the steam cock, you 
know) and let your little craft set off on her maiden voyage. 
She will travel at a good pace with a full head of steam and the 
cock full “ on ” for some considerable time—until the methylated 
spirit or the water gives out, in fact. 

Be sure never to have any flame under the boiler unless there 
is water in the latter, or the whole thing will be ruined. 


“ L.B.W.” 


By D. L. A. JEPHSON (exCaptain Surrey XI). 


Y OU may get bowled out in a score of ways, 

By a “ bailer " or a “ yorker,” 

Or the ball that hangs or that swings or sways— 
You may fail to stop a " corker '* ; 

But if you’re a sport 
Of the genuine sort. 

There’s none of them will trouble you 
Like the lingering doubt 
That you’ve been bluffed out 
By a footling “ l.b.w." 1 

You may get caught out from a bad miss-hit. 

Or smartly snapped at the wicket; 

Dismissed by a stroke you had classed as " it » 
That's part of the game of cricket. 

Should a drive to the ropes 


Put " paid ” to your hopes, 

I don’t think that will trouble you 
By a tenth as much 
As return to the “ hutch ” 

Through a footling “ l.b.w/* ! 

You can get run out through a senseless call 
From a man who's a holy terror; 

On a rain-touched pitch you may slip and fall. 
That’s the luck of the game—no error 
Should a quick throw in 
Knock the middle pin, 

That’s not the thing to trouble you. 

Like the bitterest blow 
That the fates bestow— 

Just a footling “ l.b.w/* 1 
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or, With Sword and 
Musket in Yucatan. 


By E. CHARLES VIVIAN, 

Author of " The Ghost Bear,** *' Billy’s Gun,” etc. 

(Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood.) 


" And you, Quecotzin," said the king, ” must now use 
your own ways for recovery of the treasure—this need is 
the greater. All that gold must be still in the city, since 
none can have taken it out, and it is for you to find. While 
Quiotzan is in danger from the people of Atzlan, there can 
be no question of a mere search for treasure, save for what 
you and your priests can do alone.'* 

That word, Quecotzin knew, meant dismissal—I did not 
know, then, how great displeasure on the lung’s part it 
meant as well, but I saw Tehuan’s face brighten, for he 


had little love for the priest. Quecotzin made some sort 


CHAPTER XIII. 


of obeisance and moved away down the hall without 
further word. 


SWIFT HAPPENINGS. 

W E three—Andrew, Tehuan and myself—stood 
before, and a little to one side of where the 
king sat; Quecotzin the priest stood directly 
before the king, while he told of the loss of the 
treasure, and I, looking down that spacious hall of audience 
to its entrance, saw that there was some commotion among 
the guards by the great doorway. Quecotzin, having 
announced that the gold was lost from the temple, waited a 
word from the king. 

“ Has search been made ? ** the king asked at last. 

“ As far as may be,” Quecotzin answered, with but a 
scant show of respect, I thought. ” The priest who tended 
the fire was found beside the altar, stabbed through the 
heart. X and mine have searched every way that we can, 
save only the palace passage. The entrance to that is 
barred, and we cannot raise the stone at the temple end 
of the passage.’* 

Now, while the king thought, there came from the com¬ 
motion by the entrance to the hall one who walked 
wearily, until he stood beside Quecotzin. “ O king,” he 
said without any preface or waiting to be bidden speak, 
" I come two days’ journey from the west. All Atzlan has 
risen and is marching against this city. There is scarce a 
day in which to put our defences in order 1 ** 

That old king moved no muscle at the news, but thought 
impassively. In the end, he addressed Tehuan : 

” How comes this, without your knowledge ? ** he 
asked. 


” It is in my mind,” the king said to Tehuan, ” that since 
these strangers have helped you in the one battle, of which 
you gave account, they might help you in planning the 
defence of the city. If all Atzlan has risen, we have a hard 
fight before us.” 

He held out his hand in sign that the audience was at an 
end ; we three made our salutations, Andrew and I copying 
Tehuan, and then we went out to put on our footgear and 
go to our own places. 

” What is Atzlan ? ** Andrew asked Tehuan bluntly, 
when we were safely out of the royal presence. 

” A strong race of savages, living in the forests to the 
west. We laid tribute on them, years ago, and always it 
has been more trouble to collect than its value,” Tehuan 
answered. ” I have feared this rising since I came to 
command, knowing it would be a great fight if all the people 
joined in. And now, it may be, other people whom we 
rule will rise and join these men of Atzlan—our race is 
little liked, here.” 

” So I have guessed,” Andrew said. 

" It may be that you could advise in the strengthening 
of our defences,” Tehuan suggested, “ as the king said.” 

” I will come with you and see,” Andrew answered, 
readily. ” If you will let me have that man who came to 
us yesterday, mayhap his skill in making a certain powder 
might help in the defence.” 

” I have little faith in that powder, myself,” Tehuan 
said, ” yet I will order that he be taken from his present 
work and sent to you.” 

At that Andrew looked at me with the sort of smile that 


Tehuan made an odd gesture. ” If they planned showed he had got what he wanted. We came to the 
secretly,” he said, “this man’s news comes early. We gateway of our dwelling, and there Tehuan left us. • 
have a day in which to make defence.” " You will need to rest awhile, and eat,” he said. ** I 
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will return to take you round the defences of the city, that 
you may see them all before nightfall." 

We went within to tell Turtleberry of our doings, and of 
how fortune had aided us against the priest, by setting 
news of greater importance in front of his tidings of the loss 
of the gold. 

" But we. must move the rest of it to-night," I said, 
" lest they find it in the passage and trace the way it went." 

This was so evident that neither Andrew nor Turtleberry 
answered me. I thought of the four great wheels, and 
wondered what their value in an English market might be. 
And then I thought of Tom, and of how far we were yet 
from the end of this venture. 

" There is one thing that I would were done," said 
Andrew, chiming in on my thoughts. " If it were possible 
for one of us to get down to the river's mouth and tell those 
on the * Discovery * of the treasure, it would tie that ship 
up till our return, more effectually than a hundred anchors 
could hold it." 

He looked musingly at Turtleberry, who grinned, as was 
his custom, and took the hint. 

" I could make the venture," said Turtleberry, " but it 
would be as well, mayhap, if I took with me a sample of 
that gold." 

" If we sunk the rest of it to-night, and you took a piece 
or two with you—you might start to-morrow," Andrew 
suggested. 

“ Right willingly," Turtleberry agreed. 

Then, at Tehuan's bidding, came Tom my brother to 
us, portioned to us as a servant for as long as we should 
choose to need him—so he told us. And both Andrew and 
I could not help feeling that this Tehuan was proving a 
very good friend to us. I told Tom some of the home news 
on this occasion, and it was agreed among us four that we 
would go out that night and move the rest of our golden 
haul to safety in the pond, there to remain until we could 
assure ourselves of a safe passage for it out of the city. 

And then Tehuan returned, to take Andrew and myself 
out to look at the city's western defences against the men 
from Atzlan. He took us first, out along such a causeway 
as that which came in from between the two mountains to 
the <iity, and out beyond sight of any building we came 
to a little hill, which we climbed—it was the western look¬ 
out point for the city. Beyond it, westward, was open 
plain, and far out on the plain we saw dust rising in clouds, 
as if there were some great movement. So far as one could 
see to north and south, the dust-clouds rolled, telling of 
the advance of a host of men against Quiotzan. 

Tehuan watched unmoved. " They travel fast," said he. 
“ We shall need all our force against them. They will 
attack at dawn." 

" Attack where ? " Andrew asked. 

" Out here, before us," said Tehuan. 

Andrew made a motion of dissent. " Let them have 
their first taste of fight here, among the hills," he said. 
" Set you a thin line of men out on the fringe of the level 
to take off the first edge of their ardour, and place the 
main body of your men here, where they have a down¬ 
hill run for charging—let their weight aid their strength 
at the first onset. You may well break Atzlan thus in 
one rush." 

" My people do not easily wait for attack," Tehuan 
objected. 

" Make them wait," said Andrew, " or lose the fight. 
Let skill aid their bravery, and make them see that dis¬ 
cretion is a good ally." / 

" It would be wise," Tehuan agreed, " and I have found 
your counsel good before. I will give orders." 

Behind us, as we could see when we turned, the com¬ 
panies of the Aztec fighters were already moving out to 
take up their positions. Yet was it now near on sunset, 
and, since none of these peoples like fighting by other 
than daylight, there was for the time no more to be done. 
Thus we two went back to our place, leaving Tehuan to 
order the disposition of his men as Andrew had advised, 
for he sketched out to Tehuan the way in which he would 
place his men for battle, and Tehuan saw the sense of it 


and agreed right heartily before Andrew had done with 
him . By a half hour after sunset we were back in our 
own place, and lom and Turtleberry waited while we ate ,* 
then we four set out again. 

As in our last journey, we climbed the wall of the palace 
garden and made our way to the grove where the passage 
to the temple of the pyramid began. We raised the stone 
which lay over the mouth of the passage, traversed its 
length, and returned, bearing our freight of gold, each man 
as much as he could carry. This we sank in the pond 
with the rest, covering it with sand ; twice we made such 
journeys, and then Tom, who knew the passage way, it 
seemed, felt in the thick darkness with his hands, testing 
what remained. 

" There be loads yet for two of us, good loads, but not 
too heavy," said he. " That is, after we have taken away 
this third load apiece." 

We trod down the many stairs, and along the length 
of level passage, and at its end, Tom leading, stopped 
abruptly. 

" Put down your loads," said he. " We have a fight 
before us to win out from this passage." 

There was room for but one at a time to climb out 
through where we had removed the stone that let us up 
from the passage into the grove. I chose to go first, 
and hearing voices as I mounted the steps, went mbst 
cautiously. Before my head came up to the level of the 
ground I could see dimly three men who stood among the 
shadows of the trees—had they been content to remain 
quiet, they could have killed each one of us as he came up, 
but this Aztec people had many follies in its doings. So 
great was the darkness that I could but discern three 
vague shadows, and so earnestly they talked among them¬ 
selves, that very silently, and very slowly, I came up to 
ground level, and crouched there on hands and knees until 
a slight rustle behind me told that one other came up 
after me. At that I got on my feet and rushed at the three. 
I had a long knife, with a blade of about a foot, which went 
through and felled one of the three before they were aware 
of my coming. Then the other two had me grappled, and 
while I struggled desperately to get free of them Turtleberry, 
coming next, took one by the throat, and before either 
Andrew or Tom could come to aid us, I had my man down 
with some ease, while Turtleberry, as I learned later, had 
quieted his man for ever. 

We made shift to bind the one whom I had taken, 
and get him down the steps into the passage. There, at 
Andrew's suggestion, we untied his feet and pushed him 
before us on our last journey after the treasure. Up the 
winding stairway that led to the temple of the pyr amid 
we pushed him, stopping him near the top, and there Tom 
with great caution loosed the bars that held down the stone 
in the temple floor. Here, before we brought our man near to 
that exit, Tom and Turtleberry gagged him with a couple 
of pieces tom from their robes, thrusting the stuff well into 
his mouth and tying a strip of it behind his ears tightly 
enough. 

We saw that the temple was empty, save for the fire on 
the altar. Thereat we bound our man’s feet securely, and 
Turtleberry pulling while I pushed from below, we got him 
out into the temple itself and up on to the altar, where we 
tied him down. There, for the first time, I got full sight 
of his face by the light of the fire, and confirmed my own 
suspicion that this was none other than the old and evil 
priest, Quecotzin, whom thus we bound down on his own 
altar. 

Having secured him, whose eyes glared unutterable hate 
at us, we returned, barring down the stone again after we 
had entered the passage. 'Twas a scaresome venture, but 
we could not murder even this man in cold blood, neither 
could we hold him prisoner among us. Here, among his 
own, he would neither starve nor suffer. 

‘ Andrew and Tom had taken the last two loads, and had 
gone, on down the passage before us. We found them by 
the pond beyond the grove, wet-footed, having sunk and 
covered the last of that great treasure, all save such a 
quantity of ornaments as would form a load for Turtleberry 
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on his journey to the " Discovery." Then we took the 
two bodies, two of us carrying each one, and laid them 
down on the outer side of the palace garden wall, one across 
the other, as if they had perhaps fought and fallen. 'Twas 
clumsily done, but though Quecotzin had found us in the 
passage he had seen nothing of the treasure, thanks to his 
talking with his fellows instead of remaining quiet. 

“ How many know the secret of that passage ? " Andrew 
asked Tom. 

“ The king, some of the priests, and myself as an artificer 
who was called to work on the bars of the stone under 
the temple floor," Tom answered. " None other—it is 
kept altogether secret." 

“ Then Quecotzin dare not publish it," Andrew reflected. 


“ There, for the 
first time, I got full 
sight of his face, 

and confirmed my own suspicion that this 
was none other than the old and evil priest 

Quecotzin.’* (Seepage 674.) 

“ And he may suspect us of taking his treasure, but he 
has no proof." 

This was thin reasoning, but we were weary with much 
carrying of the gold, and in sore need of rest. We went 
back to our dwelling, and washed ourselves and slept as 
before, till Andrew wakened us and bade me come with 
him. Tom, who was ready when I wakened, had by him a 
bag which he shouldered. 

“ Powder," said he, in answer to my questioning. " I go 
to teach Tehuan and his men the art of mining in war." 

We went out, Tom carrying his bag, and turned on the 
western way. As we had gone the day before with Tehuan, 
we had passed a guard of some score men posted to stop 
any going out from the city without just cause, but to-day 
that post was withdrawn, for there was no need to stay any 
from going out—the men of Atzlan would see to that. We 
passed along the western causeway, which inclined up from 
the city, and before we came within sight or sound of the hap¬ 
penings before us, we paused and looked back at Quiotzan. 


The morning sunlight lay on the city, and very fair it 
looked to me as I saw it then ; in the night there had been 
rain, and all the splendid foliage of the many groves in the 
city was washed clean and shining; from among it the 
white or red houses showed, save where in the busier centres, 
the buildings stood out devoid of leafage to shade them. 
Out in the open space about the pyramid, some late 
companies of the army gathered to march out against the 
enemy, and from some sort of fire in front of the temple 
smoke went up and along the wind. 

“ That is a sacrifice," Tom said, pointing toward the 
pyramid. " They are slaughtering men there to make 
their god help them in this fight—it is their custom." 

I remembered how Quecotzin had spoken of two men 

and a child, " caught in the 
forests of the east," whom 
they would sacrifice, but I 
did not question further 
concerning this. 

We turned to go on our 
way toward that little hill 
whence, with Tehuan, we 
had seen the approach of 
the men of Atzlan the day 
before. And as we went, 
there came to us the noise 
of battle, faint cries from 
beyond the rising ground 
that hid the fighting from 
our sight. 

Yet again I looked back, 
and saw the twin mountains, 
guardians of the city, away 
to the southward. I w r on- 
dered if Turtleberry would 
make his way through be¬ 
tween them, land down the 
river to where our ship lay. 
Then, looking up at the 
mountain Cozumel, I saw 
that from its crater top the 
smoke poured heavily, in 
thick, dark clouds that 
seemed like shadows of an 
evil happening thrown for¬ 
ward to threaten, or per¬ 
haps to warn. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MINE. 

W E came on 
Tehuan, with a 
group of his 
chiefs, and cer¬ 
tain messengers whom he 
sent out to carry his orders regarding the fighting, at 
the foot of that little hill from which we had first seen 
the approach of the men of Atzlan. There we saw some¬ 
thing of the fight that was being waged between the ad¬ 
vance body, which Tehuan had set out according to Andrew’s 
advice, and the enemy, as I must call them. It was but a thin 
line of Aztecs that was out, and the rest were waiting, 
impatiently, I thought, round about us ; bnt that thin line 
fought splendidly, though every man in it must have known 
that he was doomed, since it was but an advance guard 
set against a main body. I saw a charge by one little com¬ 
pany which carried them into the masses of the enemy, 
so that they seemed swallowed up—but they came out 
again into their places, borne back by weight, though still 
struggling bravely. 

Some way before us there was a sort of a pass, with abrupt 
banks rising to its either side, and toward this Andrew 
pointed. “They must come that way, a great number of 
them," said he. “It would be well to lay our mine there." 
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This he explained to Tehuan, who gave orders that 
certain men should dig for us. They dug four holes, 
between which Tom divided his powder from the bag; 
when he had lined the holes dryly, and laid the powder, 
we saw to it that each hole was covered with earth well 
trampled down, and with bits of stone and the like, and 
a train laid from one hole to another to join up the charges. 
Then there was laid, and lightly buried, a train of powder 
back to where Tehuan had taken up his place, and then 
Tom kindled a little fire close by the end pf the train, so 
that it would be easy to set a live coal on the end of the 
powder that had been left exposed. 

These thingfc took more than an hour to accomplish, and 
in that time the fight out on the plain raged fiercely enough. 
In spite of their bravery, the Aztecs were borne down in 
time, and when our mine was finally ready, the defence was 
about to break against wave after wave of attack—these 
men of Atzlan had come to con¬ 
quer, it seemed, at any price of life. 

In a little time, such of our men as 
were left broke and came running 
toward us; the enemy pursued 
them until they were quite close 
to us, but here the waiting forces 
that Tehuan had held in received 
them with such arrow-flights as 
made them pause, and they fell 
back again, being, so far as the 
pursuit was concerned, not in 
sufficient strength to make definite 
attack on the army waiting in the 
broken ground about our little hill. 

By that way they must come to 
win to the causeway that led 
through marsh and ponds to 
Quiotzan, or there they must die. 

They made some sort of order 
among themselves, I saw; for 
when that first rush had fallen 
back under the arrow hail, leaving 
behind some who would fight no 
more, there was a forming up of 
the enemy as a whole out on the 
plain, and then in dense companies 
they came on. Again as they came 
into range the Aztecs gave them 
arrows, which played on their packed ranks finely, but not 
so as to stop them. I think there was no stopping them, 
for a century or so of hate drove them, and in this fight 
of theirs they were set to relieve themselves of the long 
oppression that Quiotzan meant to them. So they came, 
and in a little time the first of them were over the mine 
that Tom had laid for them out in that little pass or 
depression before us. 

Tom sat beside his little fire, and he took from it a stick 
of which the end was red and glowing. With this in his 
hand he sat and watched, and Andrew also watched, while 
there came toward us a full company of the enemy through 
that little pass. They crowded on, and—“ It is time," 
said Andrew. 

'* It is time," Tom said after him, and thrust his stick 
into the loose powder on the ground that made the end 
of the train. It splashed flame, and we saw that flame 
run, throwing off the lightly laid earth, across toward the 
company of the enemy who had already passed over the 
mine. We had time to hear their screeches of fear as the 
train fired under their feet and among them, and then came 
a dull roaring as the four charges went up, flinging bodies 
high in the air from among the 'men who followed that 
first company. The smoke tumbled away to show us a 
clearing in the midst of their army, in which lay some who 
did not move, and some who seemed to struggle but did 
not rise, while round them stood others, unharmed but 
stunned by the great concussion, and that company which 
had passed the zone of concussion simply stood amazed 
while the Aztec arrows felled them. 'Twas a fearsome 
sight, more one to wonder at than was the actual moment of 


explosion, for it is no little thing to see such a great body 
of men perplexed and frightened, like animals disturbed. 

There were perhaps a thousand of them thus troubled, and 
that great mass swayed as might one man, as if a common 
mind drove the whole. Then, under the rain of arrows, 
the front company broke and turned, driving back .on the 
rest, and thereat panic seized the mass, so that they all 
ran, like sheep driven by invisible dogs, back toward and 
across the plain whence they had come. And a little way 
from us Tehuan laughed—never before had I seen him 
express any feeling so clearly. 

“ Wonderful, O skilled artificer—wonderful! " he called 
to Tom. 

Yet, though that part of the enemy front was broken, 
it was but a small part—the centre of the attack, so to 
speak. To either side the men of Atzlan pressed in, 
massing against the arrow fire, and nearer, against the 
stubborn defence set by the Aztec 
companies. The sun was now 
high toward noon, and we saw 
pack after pack of men come 
across the plain to take their part 
in the attack on Quiotzan, and 
ever the noise of the killing about 
us went on, clamorous and horrible 
beyond any writing. And since 
company after company came on, 
the Aztec men began to weary in 
the end, and though the enemy 
still skirted round the little pass, 
rather than pass over where the 
mine had trapped and slain so 
many, yet they closed in on its 
near side, so that there was fight¬ 
ing before us, slowly advancing 
our way. In the early afternoon 
Tehuan drew back his head¬ 
quarters behind the little hill, and 
he too began to send up fresh 
companies of men to relieve those 
who had borne the burden of the 
fight through the morning. We, 
watching, took no part, until late 
in the day Andrew remembered— 
"Tehuan," he called, "where 
is that equipment that was taken 
from the dead men whom we killed in the defile ? " 

Tehuan told him how it had been stored, back in the city. 

" Let a man bring it here, that we may choose our gear 
from among it," Andrew asked. "T would strike a blow 
or two, here." 

So Tehuan sent back runners, who in a little time brought 
out the stuff that had armed Mackay’s men while they 
lived, and we three chose out from among that stuff suits 
of chain mail, and Andrew took a sword, and I selected a 
heavy sort of axe, while Tom chose a cutlass—for we, as 
well as Andrew, had a mind to try our skill against these 
men of Atzlan. We got us steel caps, and, as for our 
faces, we took what chance should send us, not covering 
them up, and thus we went forth. We were but three, 
and so could of necessity make but a small impression, 

• yet we had a mind to play a part. And I wished that we 
had not left Turtleberry behind, for he was a mighty fighter. 

For my size, which was more than that of Andrew or Tom, 
and for the strength that was mine, they gave me the 
middle place, a little before them, and we made compact 
to keep this formation in the press of the fighting, while, 
if one or other werit down, the other two were not to leave 
him, but in some way to bear him out and guard him, 
though how this was to be done by two was a matter of 
miracle. Still, we had little fear of being much hurt. So 
we set out over the few score yards that separated us from 
the struggle, and we chose for our target a fresh company, 
it seemed to be, that was massed thickly against a certain 
body of the Aztec defenders. We went with no charging 
rush, but steadily, that we might keep our breath against 
need, and so we came up against this pack of the enemy 




Minbows! 

*|UI has two windows—draped in 
IU clearest blue— 

And these look out upon a world that’s 
true I 


Ho mean weeds rise upon the patch be¬ 
low 

Those spots of vantage: only fair things 
grow 1 

Sometimes, clouds gather: but the win¬ 
dows find 

The radiant glory gleaming out behind 1 

For all the best of life—the good—the 


These windows seek—they’re fust a boy’s 
blue eyes ! 
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"Then oame a dull roaring as the four charges went up, flinging bodies high in the air." 

(Stftf page 676 .) 


It struck me that this was in truth not our fight at all, 
and we had no business in it, and then again it came to 
me that if the men of Atzlan won the city Quiotzan 
we had but small chance of life. With that thought we 
came on them, and found that only a few of them wore 
even the cotton cuirass for armour—the rest had but 
feather deckings and bare legs and breasts. They received 
us with yells of delight, three against their mass, until I got 
my axe to work, and Andrew and Tom began to make their 
edges felt. We were but three, I know, and it is ill for a 
man to speak of his own prowess. 

Yet this I say—we made a ragged lane through 


them, and turned, un¬ 
scathed, in their midst, 
and wound like a snake's 
path among them, work¬ 
ing almost as we would. 
Against our mail their 
blows recoiled, and certain 
arrows aimed at us blunted 
and fell away—Mackay 
had chosen mail for his 
men with care, and it 
was good. My axe, well 
balanced on its stout 
shaft, seemed to swing 
itself, and I was too busy 
to see what Andrew and 
Tom might do in their 
own way. Back and forth 
in that company we went, 
and the men of it sought 
to come at us, since they 
were in no way lacking in 
courage; they came at 
us, and came no more, for 
when Andrew thrust, one 
fell, and when Tom or 1 
struck, a man fell, and I, 
drunk with the fighting, 
knew not if we had been 
in that press a minute or 
an hour, until they fell 
back and left a space 
about us, as if at the last 
they feared. Then I found 
that there was a cut on 
my left wrist that I had 
not felt in getting, and 
on Tom’s face was a gash 
that dripped blood, but 
Andrew was untouched. 

We got our direction by 
the little hill, and set to 
make our way back toward 
our own people. If we 
had slain few or many I do 
not know, but I know that 
at this turning they seemed 
to think that we feared 
them, and so came at 
us again. But Andrew 
laughed, and I raised 
some sort of cry, and Tom 
gave out some of the bit¬ 
terness of his years of 
prisoning on these men 
who had not prisoned him, 
’Twas passing strange that 
he should fight for these 
Aztecs who had made him 
slave, and that fight of his 
own wishing. When they 
came at us again in this 
fashion, we gave them 
what they asked, and so 
came to their edge, near 
where the Aztec defenders waited. We had held up a whole 
company in that fight, and the Aztecs had watched in 
sheer amazement of what we did, not seeing how the armour 
rendered us secure, but reckoning us as more than men. 

There was one Atzlan giant who leaped at me and got 
under a blow from my axe, so that he nearly had me down, 
but Tom finished him for me before he could work harm. 
So, in like manner, there were two who came at Andrew 
at once, but I turned in time and left him but one to deal 
with, w r hich he did in quick fashion. When we came out 
from among them, w r e stood before the Aztecs and waited, 
but not a man of the enemy company came on, and we 
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saw among their legs the bodies of those whom we had 
felled. They were in some measure frightened by us now, 
and I called to Andrew— 

“ Let us go back, and make an end of more of them ! ” 

But wise old Andrew Evans shook his head. 

“ Let us get breath, and go and rest and eat,” said he. 
" We have let them know our quality, and to-night there 
may be work before us.” 

At that I remembered the great golden wheels in the 
pond, and knew that he was right—we had done enough. 
So we marched back, nor heeded how the fight went after, 
to where we had left Tehuan, only to find that he had fallen 
back farther still. For on the flanks of the attack the 
enemy were winning ground, and it was no use for Tehuan 
so to stand that he gradually let himself be encircled. 

“ I have watched,” said he, when we got back to his 
place, ” and in all my days I have seen no such fight as 
that of you three. From this hour you ”—he looked at 
Tom as he spoke—” are a free man of our city, and no longer 
servant to any. With a score such as you I would defy all 
Atzlan, and of this fight the king shall hear.” 

Yet, as I say, we were but three, and it was plain to 
Tehuan as to us that Atzlan was winning ground. Since 
it was strength to strength, and no matter for great strategy, 
which this people would not understand, we had to wait 
jthe issue as best we might and hope that the men of 
Quiotzan would win in the end. It was setting toward 
evening when we came out from that fight, and we were 
glad to put off the mail and eat the food that Tehuan got 
for us. The mail we put off before our food because it was 
stained and clotted with blood from our fight, and we 
made some shift to wash ourselves. In that washing I 
noted that it was time to stain ourselves again, lest we be 
discovered for other than we seemed. 

We ate, I say, and the day drew to its end. Of the army 
of Tehuan’s command, some tenth, he learned, was killed 
or wounded past more fighting, and of what strength this 
people of Atzlan might be, or how long they could continue 
their attacks in such fierceness, he had no means of telling. 
I saw how he studied the ground between us and the 
beginning of the causeway through the marsh, and knew 
that he reckoned in his mind what price each yard must 
cost the Atzlan fighters. 

“ Tehuan,” said Andrew, “ if in the night you draw back 
your men, leaving only a strong body to guard the causeway’s 
end, it will be better for you than this fighting in the broken 
ground. Only a few of their men can attack at once there, 
and so by weeks of stubborn defence you may sicken them.” 

Tehuan considered it. ” Not yet h$ive I found you wrong, ” 
he said, “ but this is a serious chance. If we fall back thus, 
and if then they win the end of the causeway—how then ? ” 

” In fighting you must take chances,” said Andrew, 
” and to me this seems better than losing men in being 
driven back on the causeway's end. Two days more of 
such work as this will see you back on it against your will, 
short of many more men than you have yet lost, unless 
you drive back the enemy, which seems a small chance, 
by their numbers.” 


Tehuan looked back at the causeway, and forward at 
the fighting. “It goes to my heart to retreat,” said he, 
” yet I believe your counsel is good. They shall be drawn 
back when the fighting ceases at dark.” 

This, to me, was most curious in these people—they 
would not fight at night, no matter what might be the 
cause of their fighting. Had Atzlan but varied from this 
practice, they might have broken the Aztec forces that 
night, while these were being withdrawn, but at the falling 
of darkness the fighting died away, and the men of Atzlan 
counted up their dead, in all probability, while Tehuan 
gave orders for withdrawal, paying no heed to the blank 
looks of his chiefs. We went back with him towards the 
city, and paused at the causeway end. To either side of 
us stretched soft, marshy ground, over which men might 
advance slowly, one by one, to be brought to a standstill 
by dug waterways, or natural ponds, which made a net¬ 
work of defence. 

There Andrew stood at gaze, looking out toward where, as 
I knew, was that grove in the garden of the palace by which 
our gold was hidden—already I thought of it as our gold, 
though in truth, it was none of ours, but mere stolen stuff. 

“If we could but get a boat.” said Andrew to me, 
“Turtleberry might take more than the two pieces, and 
ease his own journey as well.” 

” There is the cataract to pass,” said I. 

” He would accomplish that,” Andrew answered, “and 
that gold is unsafe in the pond. We should get it away, 
if it be possible.” 

So I, too, thought. And, having thus set the subject 
moving in our minds, we went on toward our place of 
dwelling, Tehuan walking with us, attended by some half 
dozen of his chiefs, as far as our ways lay together.. And 
once again he spoke of seeing that the king should know 
of the great fight we three had made. 

I recall that as a night of threatful weather. There 
banked in the west a great blackness of cloud, and from the 
crest of the mountain Cozumel the smoke poured still more 
thickly, not rising, but lying along a wind from the south 
that drove it over the city and made the darkness heavier. 
And, when it was fully night, the underside of the smoke, 
as it left the crater of the mountain, was red-tinged and 
glowing, as if the fires that drove it forth were waxing to 
a new and greater sort of life than the mountain had hitherto 
known. 

Tehuan marked it. “ Since my childhood, I have seen 
no such outpouring from Cozumel,” said he, “ and to-night 
it is like a wrathful god. That cloud over the city is like a 
threatening.” 

“ Against the men of Atzlan, mayhap,” said I. 

” Or against us, whose hands have been heavy on this 
land,” he answered. “ I mistrust the portent, and would 
that this fight were over.” 

These were his last words as he left us, save that he spoke 
yet again of the fight we had made, and thanked us as if 
we had won him a great victory. A courteous man, for 
a savage, was Tehuan, and one that I liked the more as I 
came to know the more of him. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE TRANSPORT OF THE TREASURE. 


gave Turtleberry word of our 
proposed change of plan, 
with wl>ich he agreed most 
heartily, saying that if he 
took a boat-load of the 
treasure down the river, he 
would find some means of 
getting it over the cataract. 
“ Only,” said he, “ it may 
be dangerous running in 
the narrows where the river 
runs between the mountains, 
and there is a sort of weir, I noted, beside the causeway 
>ut from the city.” 


“ And that,” said Andrew, “ you must shoot in the 
dark.” 

“ It is a chance,” Turtleberry answered, “ but life is 
one long chance, and a man can but face it.” 

Thus, in place of his setting out at nightfall as we had 
first planned, he came with us up to the wall of the palace 
garden, near by where we had climbed over to the grove 
and the pond where we hid the gold. The smoke 
cloud from Cozumel made the city one great darkness, 
and as we went rain began to fall on us, so that we were 
soaked by the time we reached the wall. But a score 
yards away from it was one of the cut channels from the 
river by which the Aztecs had flooded the country round 
about, and this we followed until we came to where water- 
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craft was moored. We chose out a canoe, one that might 
have held five men without discomfort, a boat broad of beam 
and little likely to upset in the rapids of the river. This 
Turtleberry and I paddled back until we had got to the 
place nearest to the wall, and there we moored it, so that 
we might fetch and load the treasure. 

First, we got out the great gold wheels or plates, and laid 
them on the bottom of the boat so that they w r ere as 
ballast to keep it on a level keel. Then we got the rest 
of the ornaments and images, and all through that working 
none came near to disturb us, for all the people of the city 
slept or burdened themselves over the attack of the men 
of Atzlan. It may have been that Quecotzin and his fel¬ 
lows thought on the lost treasure, but if they did think they 
came not near us. So, undisturbed, we loaded our craft, 
which took all the treasure there was, without setting too 
low in the water, to our thinking. 'Twas a more capacious 
boat, taking greater cargo, than we had at first supposed. 

Though we four—for Tom was with us—worked with 
a will, yet it was a full three hours, and past midnight, 
before the task was ended. At its conclusion, Turtleberry 
got aboard the little vessel, and Tom with him, to guide 
him through the channels to the river, while Andrew and 
I kept to the bank, scarce discerning the canoe with its 
burden in the thick gloom. For more than an hour we 
followed it along ways that wound and twisted with the 
fall of the ground. There was a point where Tom steered 
in to the bank and bade us await the canoe at the other 
end of the street of the metal workers, and in our suspense 
it seemed that we had ages to wait. In the end we came 
to the river bank, from which all the channels that made 
the lakes and ponds of the city ran, and there Tom joined 
us on the bank, leaving Turtleberry alone for his perilous 
voyage to the sea. 

“You shall tell Featherstone that we three follow as 
soon as may be,” said Andrew, “ and that should be in 
a day or two. Tell him that, had we come with you, 
just after the loss of this treasure, we had hardly won to 
the coast for pursuit from these Aztecs, and I judged it 
best to stay a week or more before starting, and then 
to set out as it were to the eastward, turning to the river 
way on the far side of the mountains. Thus, if they think 
to follow, they will chase us into the forests of the east, while 
we are coming down the river—some plan of the sort must be 
devised when we have found how to pass their guard.” 

“ We will await you at the river's mouth,” Turtleberry 
answered. 

“ And,” said Andrew, “if we do not come to the 
' Discovery * a fortnight after you reach the ship, devise 
some means to return to our aid.” 

“So it shall be,” answered our good friend from the 
boat, “ but we will pray that there be no mishap to you.” 

With that he set his paddle against the bank and pushed 
his canoe with its burden out into the river, turning its 
prow down the stream. We three followed along the bank, 
that we might keep trace of him until he had passed that 
weir by which the people of the city had raised the level of 
the water about their place, and I remembered that it was 
set at a point where the river ran beside the causeway by 
which we had entered the city. Here, above the weir, 
the waters went lazily, and we could hear Turtleberry 
paddling his vessel to aid its pace. We kept abreast, and 
ever the rain poured down on us, but in that warm air, 
and being already skin-wet, we gave it no heed. 

Hardly could we discern the black speck on the river's 
breast that was our canoe and our man, but there was of 
him glimpse enough to follow. So, walking, we came to 
the dulled roar where the waters went over to the narrower 
channel, and here, we knew, was the great test of this 
voyage, for he would find other means of getting beyond 
the cataract farther down stream, but here he must shoot 
the rapid and take its risk. 

So far as we could see, he drove straight and straight, 
taking his chance as a brave man should. We saw the 
black speck on the river slacken its speed as he ceased 
paddling, and perhaps strove to retard it. I, for my part, 
held my breath as I saw it come to where the waters fell away. 


but it may have been my fancy that Andrew let escape 
him a sigh which was nearly a moan. We saw our man 
hang poised for a brief space that seemed an eternity up 
on the brink of the fall, and then he went over to the boil 
of waters beyond, a slanting plunge from which I feared 
he would not rise to go on. But the canoe took the plunge 
right gallantly, and a score yards beyond the boil below 
the weir Turtleberry sent us a cry that told he was well 
and going on his way. 

Then we lost him, for one came up against us and called 
to his fellows. We had not noted, in entering the city, 
that their guard of the southern causeway was set by the 
weir, to guard both the river and the causeway. This man 
bade us stand and give account of ourselves, while two of 
his fellows came to baclf him in his questioning. 

“ Take us to the chief of the guard,” Andrew bade, 

“ wc are those strangers from Tenochtitlan who came to 
your city but a few days since.” 

So they took us to the hut that the guard occupied 
beside the causeway, and there, by a smoky light, sat one 
attired as a lesser chief or captain of these people, a surly- 
looking man, who ordered us to give account of ourselves. 

Here Andrew took a great risk, but I see no other way 
in which he could have saved us from suspicion. 

“ We, as perhaps you know, fought for you in the battle 
of to-day,” said Andrew, and the other nodded his know’- 
ledge of that fight. 

“ As for what we do how, I bid you ask your chief,. 
Tehuan,” Andrew pursued, “ but I warn you that you 
speak of this our errand, even to Tehuan, at some risk.” 

The man pondered this. There was a mystery in 
Andrew's manner of speaking which gave him pause. 

“ I must detain you,” he said at last. 

“ Also at your peril,” Andrew answered smoothly, “for you 
shall account to Tehuan for any hindering of us in our task.” 

Over this, too, the guard captain thought long. Tj> 
any of the Aztec army, Tehuan’s name was all-powerful, 
and in a way this captain feared to do anything, plainly 
wishing that his men had not seen us. 

“ Where would you go ? ” he asked. 

“ Back to our dwelling, since our errand is accomplished,'" 
Andrew replied, “ and we would that one of your men 
should accompany us, if so you desire.” 

I saw relief on the captain's face at this. It seemed to 
him, most probably, that what we had done we had done, 
and if we would go straight back there was no need to 
detain us, since we were under the countenancing of the 
powerful Tehuan in what we did. 

“ I will send two men,” said he, “ who shall bring back 
to me word of your return to your own place—that as a 
precaution which I must take.” 

“ But—” and Andrew gazed at him impressively, “ no 
word to any, saving Tehuan himself, that we have been 
here to-night. Speak of it to Tehuan if you will, yet, for 
your own sake, it would be better to keep silence. We 
make our own report to him.” 

“ I make no report,” said the captain, “ but get you 
gone, that you may reach your place before dawn.” 

“ Are we beasts ”— and Andrew drew up and spoke 
with a sort of fierceness—“ that you should bid us go in 
this fashion ? Careful, captain of the guard, for Tehuan's 
arm is long.” 

At that file captain rose, and spoke some sort of apology 
—'twas an unmeant discourtesy, and his was a thankless 
task, he said. With that he gave us a sort of obeisance 
and let us out, bidding two of his men take us in charge 
till we reached our own place. We bade him a curt fare¬ 
well, and set forth along the causeway, and I thought of 
Turtleberry in the rapids between the mountains, in dark¬ 
ness and unknown swift waters, bearing his precious- 
burden to the sea and to our comrades of the “ Discovery." 
Would he win through, or would that treasure lie in tiie 
river bed while our comrades waited vainly for word of us ? 

To such questionings, time alone could give answer, and 
we must trust in the wonderful guarding fortune that had 
so far befriended us. 

Dawn found us waking, red-eyed from little sleep, but 
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SOME EPISODES IN THE CA.RBBR OF A YOUNGBR BROTHER. 
IV.—Ho plays Rugger. 


Andrew had some question in his mind regarding the 
fighting of that day. We went out early, along the 
western causeway, to find that Tehuan had drawn in all 
his men to the causeway’s end, and there the men of 
Atzlan surged, seeking to drive in the defenders, while other 
of them tried to make way over the marsh to either side, 
and there they floundered in mud, or came up against the 
waterways to be shot down with arrows by men in canoes. 
At noon, we heard that a body of them had set out to make 
attack from the south, at which Tehuan calculated that 
three days would call for defence of the southern pass 
between the mountains. That much time must elapse 
before they could skirt the volcano Cozumel and come in 
beside the river to the south, even though they marched 
their hardest and came tired to the attack. 

I thought again of Turtleberry, and counted us wise in 
that we had set him forth without any waiting. I thought, 
too, that in this confusion of the city we might well make 
our own escape and go down to the " Discovery,” but 
Andrew counselled otherwise. 

“ So far,” said he, “ they do not question regarding us, 
and if Quecotzin makes any protest regarding our treat¬ 
ment of him, our presence and Tehuan’s ptotection will 
form a defence. If we fled, Quecotzin would at once 
cause pursuit to be made, and we are but three—we have 
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not force enough to repel attack and 
make escape. Once caught in flight, 
our case would be hopeless, and it is 
in my mind to see my home again, 
some day, if God wills.” 

Thus he overruled me, and yet I 
thought my own way, not so much 
questioning his wisdom as feeling 
within myself that we had been 
better gone, taking all risks attendant 
on the going. At this time, think¬ 
ing over the matter, I question. if 
there were not in Andrew’s mind 
some feeling that, since the quest on 
which we had come was virtually 
accomplished, he might wait to see 
if there were any further sign of 
John Mackay, on whom he desired 
to see a vengeance wrought. 

It was on that day, seeing the 
fighting at the causeway’s end, that 
I thought of John Mackay. For I 
saw how these men of Atzlan pressed 
forward and died, and killed as they 
died, without cessation, and it seemed 
to me that if that mighty fighter 
had been there, he would have forced 
the end of the causeway, though he 
won through alone. I wondered a 
little that he was not there, since it 
was to his interest, so far as I could 
see, to force a way to the city in 
some fashion ; here were allies ready 
to his use, if he chose to make him¬ 
self one with them. 

These things came to my mind, not 
easily, but in scraps, amid that welter 
of the fight of the causeway. *Twas 
costly work for the attack, for 
Tehuan’s men were well placed and 
they killed two for one, or even more. 
Yet, as I have said, there was such 
a passion of hate driving on the at¬ 
tackers that they did not cease from 
their attempt, no matter what its 
cost might be. 

And all day long the rain drove 
down, steadily, pitilessly, so that 
the marsh on either side of the 
causeway was quag, and the bow¬ 
strings slackened, and about the 
city the waters rose as the river 
sent down greater volume. And all day long the smoke 
poured forth from Cozumel’s crest, lying heavily over the 
city, beaten down by the rain. In that gloom and storm 
the struggle for the causeway end went on. 

There was one tall fighter that I saw among the men of 
Atzlan who seemed as if none could stay him. For he 
drove in on the defence time after time, getting in among 
the force that Tehuan had set there, killing, and escaping 
when he wearied of using his stubby axe, and then re¬ 
turning to work more harm. It was late afternoon 
when he was overpowered and brought prisoner to 
Tehuan, with whom we were stood back on the cause¬ 
way. Tehuan conversed with him for a' time in a dialect 
that even Andrew could not understand, and in the end 
he was led away. 

“ He says,” Tehuan told us, “ that this is but a beginning, 
and that all the west is in arms against us.” 

“ Then you must put all the city in arms against all the 
west,” said Andrew,,smiling. 

“We have beaten.equal attacks before,” Tehuan an¬ 
swered, “ but I have not seen or heard of so great a 
driving hate as there is in these people for this attack of 
theirs.” 

“ Win or perish,” Andrew told him. “ What becomes 
of that great fighter, now that he is made prisoner ? ” 
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“He goes to the altar, for sacrifice,” Tehuan said, 
indifferently. 

“ So brave a man deserves a better end,” I remarked. 

” It is our custom,” Tehuan told me, a little sharply, 
” and if we neglect our gods; we can only know that they 
will neglect us.” 

There that incident closed, and I thought again on 
Andrew's view of our attempting to escape, inclining more 
to his way of seeing it. For, as we stood, we could see a 
procession going slowly up the stairway of the temple 
pyramid in the rain, and I knew, before ever Tom told 
me, that in that procession were victims who would be 
killed on the evil altar to which we had bound its evil 


priest, Quecotzin. And I had it in my mind, before we 
left the city, to make end of that, priest as he had made 
end of so many, that he might work no more harm—this, 
I think, was for the time to me as was the desire against 
Mackay to Andrew. 

Whatever Andrew might have thought of attempting to 
escape at once with Tom, it was too late to think after that 
night fell, for Tehuan set such a force in the pass between 
the mountains that we could not have won through, ho 
matter how we tried. So more than ever was I glad that 
Turtleberry had set out for the coast, lest those aboard 
our ship should give us up as lost and set sail, leaving us 
marooned among the people of this city. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE COURSE. OF THE FIGHTING. 


HE fight that we three had 
made gave Tom a new place 
among these people; no 
longer was he regarded as a 
prisoner among them, but as 
one equal with them — 
Tehuan’s manner toward him 
showed us this. Yet, in spite 
of it, and in spite of Tehuan's 
friendliness toward us, in my 
heart I was not content. So 
far, fortune had aided us in 
such way thatjwe could only 
regard it as wonderful, but 
there was Quecotzin to reckon with, and I knew him for 
a power in the city ; that he would not let pass our 
killing of two of his men, and binding him to his own 
altar, I felt certain, but how he would strike, or when, 
was past my telling. Yet I feared, and wished us clear 
of the place. 

1 We went, the day after the first fighting at the end of 
the causeway, out with Tehuan beyond the weir to the 
southward, to where the Aztec troops were posted ready 
to repel attack from between the mountains. They 
were placed far off, out past where the causeway ended, 
up in the pass between the hills and just beyond its 
narrowest part. Here Andrew bade Tehuan withdraw 
them a little. 

” For,” said he, “if there come so fierce an attack as 
to drive in your men, where the pass narrows they will 
be crowded one on another and confused. If you will 
place them behind this narrow part, then they will have 
opportunity to spray arrows among the men of Atzlan as 
these advance, and will have, too, clear ground for falling 
back in case of need. And if they should find opportunity 
to charge forward, then in charging they will crowd their 
foes in the narrow of the pass and have something solid 
to carve.” 

'Twas but an element of tactics, a simple thing, but 
this people had not perceived it. Tehuan saw the wisdom 
of it at once, and even went so far as to rate the man 
whom he had set in command there for not having known 
that such a plan would be best. 

Now, while we conferred there, a messenger came from 
the army of the western causeway—for so I may call it, 
since it was in truth an army that fought there. Tehuan 
bade him speak his news. 

” The causeway end is lost,” said he, ” and the men of 
Atzlan are pressing on.” 

Thereat Tehuan hurried, and we with him, to learn 
more of this and see how went that fighting. Yet it was 
a long journey, and still the rain, that now had hardly 
ceased for three days, drove down on us, as if it would 
drown this city. As we went, I noted the smoke from the 
temple of the pyramid lying along the southern wind like 
a small reflection of that heavier, denser smoke which made 
the day dark as it poured from Cozumel’s crater. These 


things, with the news of the loss of the western causeway, 
made the day gloomy and threatening. 

We came at last to sight of the struggle. The dyke 
system that defended Quiotzan to the west came abreast 
of the causeway about a quarter of a mile from its outer 
end, and to this point Atzlan had almost reached when 
we came. And now Tehuan, seeing this, ordered that three 
companies of his men should mass themselves solidly, so 
close together that they could but move, and drive forward 
along the way. He knew the cost, but he knew, too, what 
would be the cost to the city if these savages won beyond 
the dykes, so that they had room to spread to either side of 
the causeway. 

We saw that solid charge, and to me ’twas one of the 
most terrible things that could be. For the men in front 
w T ere driven on by the press behind, and whatever their 
w’ill might be, they had to die for theit city at the hands of 
men encouraged by the victory of the causeway’s end. 
They drove forward yard by yard, carving solidly, dying, 
a roaring battle the like of which few men have seen; and 
meanwhile Andrew called for the armour that we had 
worn in our fight out on the plain, knowing well that we 
two—Tom and I—were willing to go with him in this 
adventure. 

They drove on, I say, and reached halfw’ay to the cause¬ 
way’s end, while we three equipped ourselves. Of those 
three companies, when we were ready, there were left 
perhaps fifty men, enough to make a double line across 
the causeway and no more, save for those who lay and 
moaned or lay quite still in the track of the battle. With 
a wave of his sword to Tehuan, Andrew, went forward, 
and we set ourselves in such formation as we had held in 
the other fight—that is, with me between the other two 
and a little to the front of them. So placed, we trod care¬ 
fully among the dead till we came to where the remnant 
of those three companies held to their task, as bravely 
and consistently as might white men, for never did I find 
one of these people lacking in courage or over careful of 
his own life. 

At our coming, since our fame went through all that 
army after our first battle, they raised a shout of cheering, 
to which the men of Atzlan replied with a fiercer yell. 
We three came in to the centre of the struggle, midmost 
of the causeway, and again—I count it not altogether to my 
shame—I went drunk with that fighting and cared not for 
anything but to get at Quiotzan’s enemies. They were 
massed before us so thickly that they had scarce room 
to meet us effectively, and we three, protected as we w’ere 
by our armour, drove in at their centre, which, becoming 
ragged and scared, took back with it the flanks at the 
causeway’s edge. 

This was no such struggle, though, as that joyous 
slaughter we had made in the company on the plain, when 
we did with them what we would. For these men of 
Atzlan had won the causeway’s end hardly and at great 
price, and at any cost they were determined to retain what 
theyiliad w r on, just as at any cost Tehuan meant to win 
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back what he had lost, and Andrew meant to win in order 
to justify to Tehuan his advice to withdraw from the plain. 
‘Twas a question of hard, fierce struggle against men con¬ 
tinually coming on against us. Atzlan sent of its masses 
their best to oppose us, and to prevent our advance, so 
that we went forward foot by foot, and from me the 
perspiration dripped as did the rain that soaked us while 
we fought. I heard Andrew grunt as he slashed and 


thrust, while Tom, more used to the ways of these people, 
laid low his enemies with yells, such as the Aztecs used. 

We won hardly, I say, but we won, a yard at a time, until 
we had come within a score yards of the causeway’s end, 
and still, miraculously, we were unharmed. Yet I think 
this was not so much a miracle as the fear these Atzlan 
men had of us now, and their defencelessness while we 
were armed. For so thick was the press of them that they 
could use no arrows, which might have damaged our faces 
or hands, and they made solid matter for us to thrust and 
hack at, while Tehuan sent up yet more of his men to guard 
our flanks and drive back on either side of us as we won the 
centre. 


So, bloodily and fiercely, we came to within that score 
yards or so of the place that the Aztecs had held until 
driven in, but beyond that we could make no advance. 
Perhaps our arms were wearied, perhaps our enemies fought 
more fiercely or with greater skill ; however that may have 
been, there we stayed, holding our own. And what the 
end of this might be I could not foretell, for it seemed 
that if we ceased our effort the defence would give way, 
and all that distance we had won 
would be lost again. 

So, I say, it seemed to me, 
but it appears that Tehuan had 
foreseen such a pass of things as 
this, and against it he took 
remedy which* was horrible as it 
was effective. For he caused his 
men to collect the bodies that lay 
about on the causeway behind 
us, and to pile them as a rampart 
across the way. Of the fierceness 
of that battle something may be 
judged when I say that that 
rampart was waist-high to me, 
and I am tall. At its centre 
there was an opening, through 
which one man at a time might 
pass, and behind it was a com¬ 
pany of archers waiting attack. 

This I saw, and held on until 
there came an order to the Aztecs 
from Tehuan to retire, which 
they were glad to do. They fell 
back ably and without confusion, 
up to that terrible rampart be¬ 
hind us, where we three took 
station in the middle before the 
gap that had been left, and I 
count it not least of our feats 
that we held the gap while these 
men—such as were able—passed 
through. When Atzlan would 
have advanced to climb the 
barrier, there hailed on them 
such sheaves of arrows as made 
even their fierceness quail for the 
time, and in that centre place we 
three stood to guard until not a 
man remained beyond the pile of 
dead. And then we too fell 
back, and passed through the 
archers'. 

” 'Tis but a respite,” said 
Andrew, ” for we have not 
cleared the causeway to its end.” 

We came back to where 
Tehuan was placed, and saw 
with him, when we reached his 
place, a body of men richly 
attired, of whom some held up 
a sort of cloth shelter on poles. 
Beneath that shelter w r as the old 
man whom they called king, 
seated on a sort of stool that was 
borne by four bearers, having a 
pole projecting beyond each of its corners to form carrying 
handles. To the king, under his shelter, Tehuan con¬ 
ducted us, bloodied and breathed as we were. 

” I have seen,” said the king, ” and no such fighting 
have I seen before in a long life that has held much 
fighting.” 

To that we could reply naught, for it needed no answer. 

” It is in my mind,” said the king again, " to reward 
such service. Ask, you strangers, and within my power 
I will give.” 

“ When all this fighting is ended, we would ask to go 
back to our own place for a time,” said Andrew readily. 
The king, looking grave, hesitated before he answered. 
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“ He was overpowered and brought prisoner to Tehuan, with whom we stood on 
the causeway.” (See page 681.) 
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" A great request,” he said, * since it is contrary to our 
laws. Yet it shall be brought up in my council, and my 
word shall be for you, not against you.” 

” And a king's word goes far,” Andrew answered. 

” In this matter,” said the king, ” even my word may not 
win you passage. It shall be for you, when this is ended.” 

With an outthrust hand he indicated where the fighting 
still went on, out toward the causeway’s end, and so dis¬ 
missed us, not a little pleased at having won from him so 
great a concession. But, when we had come apart from 
him, Tehuan came to us. 

“Not even the king's word can cany you out from the 
city,” said he, “ unless it is the will of the chiefs as well. 
Had we not made this a rule of our government, the 
Spaniards had found and destroyed Quiotzan long ago. 
And there is no question of any man going out until 
Quecotzin finds his gold.” 

“ What say has he ? ” Andrew asked. 

“ His word is next to that of the king,” said Tehuan, 
“ and if in council he forbid, then you stay here.” 

“ Thus,” muttered I in English, “ we are no farther than 
we were before.” And at sound of my own tongue Tehuan 
looked curiously at me, but let pass the remark without 
question, or seeking its meaning. 

“For my own part,” he said to Andrew', “ I would that 
the council forbids, for I have met no men like you.” 

It came to me that soon there would be question of 
Turtleberry’s absence. So far, no word had been said, 
either by Andrew or myself regarding this, but it could 
not pass for long. I wondered, not a little, how Andrew 
would choose to deal with it. 


GOLD 

This while the battle went on by the grim rampart that 
Tehuan had had piled ; so long had that battle raged now, 
and so much had we seen of it, that we had come to regard 
the slaughter and the noise of it as a part of these people's 
life almost—horrible though it was. But it was at this 
time that I began to fear, a little what might be the end 
of such fighting, the more so since Tom told me that much 
of the food which the people of the city a^e came in from 
the west. Soon there would be hunger to add to the fear 
of conquest—there was little wonder that the king himself 
came to see how went the battle, and Tehuan looked grave 
and oppressed with many cares. 

“ Andrew',” said I that night, “ w'e have not come to 
the end of our quest, yet.” 

“ It draws near,” said he, “ and the great protection 
that has been over us all these days will, of a surety, 
shield us to the desired end. We have but to keep our 
faith.” 

“ Having thieved the worth of a city from our hosts,” 
I put in; for alw'ays, now, it lay on my mind that the taking 
of the gold w'as but a theft. 

“ Having taken from the temple of human sacrifice 
things which w'ere useless in their place,” said Andrew, 
“ in the knowledge that our men down at the river’s mouth 
demand this of us for their service in freeing your brother 
—without them w'e could have done nothing, nor held that 
ship to w'ait our return.” 

This was truth, but still the taking of the gold irked 
me, until there came back to my mind the face of that old 
and evil priest, who, I felt certain, would yet strike at us 
in some way before our quest w r as ended. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Sad Story of Wicked Watha. 
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S HOULD you ask me for a story, 

I would tell how wicked Watha 
Was packed off and sent a-school- 
ing 

To a school upon the South Coast, 

On the southern shores of England. 
Watha’s mother daily smacked him 
With his father's bedroom slipper 
(On the place where most he felt it), 
Saying : “ That’s the stuff to give him, 
That’s the way to bring up children.” 
But the silly little fellow 
Shouted loudly like a good ’un ; 

So they packed his clothes and sent him 
To a school upon the South Coast, 

On the southern shores of England. 

Watha travelled down from London 
In a train that’s called a Pullman. 


By C*S. BIGNOLD. 

And with him came other schoolboys, 
Who, on seeing little Watha, 

Greeted him with uncouth noises, 

Saying they were glad to see him 
(And I think they really meant it) ; 

But the frightened little Watha 
Cried, and said : “ I want my mammy; 
I would rather have the slipper 
(On the place where most I feel it) 
Than be talked to by* these schoolboys. 
I don’t like their nasty faces.” 

Thus and thus said little Watha. 

Then those boys, they picked up Watha, 
Placed the cushion^ firmly on him ; 

And beneath the seat they put him. 
Then the Head (who noticed all things) 
Said : “I’m glad that little Watha 
Was packed off and sent a-schooling 
To our school upon the South Coast, 
On the southern shores of England.” 

In his studies in the class-room 
Watha was an utter failure. 

Once he tried to teach his master. 

But he found it did not pay him 
(Him means Watha, not the master). 
All the usual stuff they taught him— 
He w’as told that towns and islands 
Don’t require a preposition. 

(Neither did our little Watha, 

Though, of course, he didn’t say so.) 

He was told that six and eightpence 
Was the third of twenty shillings. 

On the next day wicked Watha 
Told the master eight and sixpence 
Was the third of twenty shillings. ~ 

So he wrote it out a score times, 


To impress it on his memory. 

And the Head (who noticed all things) 
Said : “I'm glad that wicked Watha 
Came to us to do his impots, 

To our school upon the South Coast, 

On the southern shores of England.” 

In the playing-fields they took him, 

And began to teach him football ; 

But he proved an utter wash-out. 

First they tried him centre-forward ; 

And he wrote and told his mother 
That they’d put him centre-forward. 

But his mother knew not football, 

So she answered : “ You deserve it! ” 
Then they put him on the left wing. 

On the wing to mark the captain 
(Very large and also hefty), 

Who, each time he came near Watha. 
Kicked him on the shins and ankles. 

Put his elbows firmly in him, 

Knocked him down and fell upon 
him. 

(Rough, of course, and rather brutal. 
But the captain meant it kindly.) 

Then our Watha-lost his temper. 

And he smote the hefty captain. 

Then the captain told the prefects. 

And the prefects sent for Watha. 

Long and soundly did they beat him 
(With a cane and not a slipper). 

Then the Head (who noticed all things) 
When he heard of the disaster, 

Said : “I'm glad that little Watha 
Came to us to learn his manners, 

To our-school upon the South Coast, 

On the southern shores of England.” 
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Later on there came the half-term, 

And with it there came his mother. 

For there was to be a concert ; 

And upon the printed programme 
Was the name of little Watha, 

Who was down to sing a solo. 

All about a little robin. 

When he got upon the platform, 
Watha's knees they smote together, 

Not a syllable he uttered, 

Not a note about the robin. 

For, you see, he’d got the wind up. 
Then the audience cheered him loudly, 
And his mother cheered him loudly, 

For they thought he was a comic ; 

And the Head (who noticed all things) 

Said : M I'm glad-" Then at that 

moment 

Watha started on his robin. 


And completed his first stanza 
Long before the lady pianist, 

Long before he really should have. 

In the dark days of December, 

When the term was nearly over, 

Watha found a pond to skate on, 
Which, of course, was quite forbidden. 
(That’s the reason why he skated.) 

On this pond there was a notice. 

Saying 'twas unwise to skate there. 

But our Watha little heeded. 

Presently the ice departed ; 

So, of course, did little Watha ; 

And he cried : “ Oh, help ! I’m in 

it." 

(Watha was not fond of water.) 

Now, the Head (who noticed all things) 
Saw him from his study window. 


So'*he fetched the strong school-porter. 
And the two they went together 
And they pulled him out together. 

Back to bed they carried Watha, 
Packed him snug beneath the blan¬ 
kets. 

Then the Head wired for his mother ; 

** Not— glad — Watha—came—a-school - 
ing 

To—our—school—upon—the ; —South— 
Coast 

On— the—southern—shores— of — Eng¬ 
land." 

(Many pennies did it cost him.) 

So he from that school departed. 

And went back unto his mother. 

Who again applied the slipper, 

Watha’s father’s bedroom slipper. 

On the place already mentioned. 



A WANDERER FROM THE FOLD: A PREHISTORIC PEEP. 
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j: THE TEETH OF A SNAKE. j! 

We have previously discussed those interesting topics, namely, 
the poison fangs and the tongue of a snake. Here we will consider 
the no less peculiar subject of the teeth of the same wonderful 
creature. 


the creature’s throat. Small winder that a victim once seized 
by these monsters very seldom escapes. 

At will, the wonderful snake can dislocate the bones of its 
throat, so as to allow big objects to pass down its gullet. But it 
is the rows of sharp, curved teeth that are ever forcing the object 
downwards. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


As the sketch makes plain to us, a snake has a fine supply 
of sharp and curved or hooked teeth. These teeth are not 
intended for use in masticating food, as are our teeth. The 
purpose of the snake’s teeth is to enable the reptile to catch its 
food, and then to force that food down its slender throat. 
A snake does not bite or chew its food ; it does not even enjoy 
a taste of food. For the prey is swallowed whole, though this 
is often a long and tedious process. 

From the shape*of the snake’s teeth you will understand 


“THE ENTOMOLOGIST 


DGISTV^; 


This old established and invaluable publication, the leading 
one of its kind, is an illustrated monthly journal of general 
entomology. Its printed motto is : 

" By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, 

Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made,” 


why, once a victim has been seized, the 
snake cannot again let go. The snake's 
curved teeth sink deep into the flesh 
of the prey, and until that prey has 
been forced farther down the throat 
the teeth cannot be withdrawn. So 
that, once the prey has been seized, 
then the process of passing it down into 
the stomach of the snake becomes almost 
an automatic proceeding. The snake is 
compelled to continue swallowing, which, 
strangely enough, is why snakes some¬ 
times swallow each other. 



and its pages invariably prove of in¬ 
terest and of use to every more advanced 
collector and student. It is edited by 
Richard South, F.E.S., present price one 
shilling, and is published by Adlard 
and Son and West Newman, Ltd., 23 
Bartholomew Close, London, E.C. 1. 
Glancing through *a number that is 
before me, I find therein acceptable 
articles on such subjects as “ A Month's 
Collecting at Rannoch,” “The Season's 
Entomology in South Hampshire,” and 
” Some Notes of the New Forest." 


That catastrophe happens in this way. . s , , T There is an "Exchange” page of 

Say that two snakes in the vivarium na e s ee . << duplicates and Desiderata” that 

of a Zoo at feeding time chance to affords a convenient means of adding to 


seize upon the same rabbit or rat provided for their food. 
Steadily they begin to swallow it, and even when their mouths 
meet they find that neither can let go. Each is obliged to go on 
swallowing, and so in time the larger snake engulfs the smaller 
one. The big snake did not intend to be a cannibal, probably 
he was only very moderately hungry. But the formation of his 
teeth allowed him no alternative. 

When we marvel at the prodigious swallowing powers of a 
snake, we must remember that instead of having two solid jaw¬ 
bones, as we have, a snake has four, one on each side of the upper 
jaw, one on each side of the lower jaw. In other words, a snake 
has jaw-bones like ours, only they are not joined together in 
front. Very elastic cartilage connects them. 

There are some of the larger snakes that have extra jaw¬ 
bones in the roof of the mouth* and these jaw-bones, also, are 
set with rows of sharp teeth, all curving with points towards 


one’s collection, and an instructive batch of “Notes and Ob 
servations.” Included in the present and fifty-first volume, 
there are, amongst a host of others, contributions relating to 
such topics as “ Abundance of White Butterflies,” “ Arctic 
Lcpidoptera,” “ Collecting in the Highlands,” “ Insects in 
Burmese Amber,” a working list of “ British Butterflies,” “ Pins 
and Verdigris,” “ Relaxing Lepidoptera,” “ Sugaring,” “ Dragon¬ 
flies from Macedonia,” "New Species of South African Hetero- 
ptera,” “ Coleoptera on a Fallen Beech-tree,” and “ Clusters or 
Assemblies of Bees and Wasps w r hen Resting.” The list of con¬ 
tributors to the volume runs to some fifty names, most of them 
being of authorities who are well known in the entomological 
w'orld. From what I have here said you will gather that this is 
a journal more suitpd to collectors of maturer years than are 
some of our members. Several B.O.F.C.-ites, though, have 
recently inquired for an entomological publication that is exactly 
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of this kind, and to one and all I can cordially recommend perusal 
of “ The Entomologist." To the keen and cultured collector, its 
monthly appearance has always been a source of satisfaction. 
For many years it has been conducted, not as a profit-earning 
publication but as a self-supporting journal, and any surplus 
receipts over expenses there may have been in one year has been 
expended on additional pages or extra illustrations in the next 
volume, , 





‘BOY’S OWN" PIGEON LOFT, 

NO II.—‘THE ARCHANGEL. 


rj 


This is one of the very best pigeons for a boy to keep. The 
bird is very Jiardy, and it is a capital hand at the important task 
of bringing up a family. Added to that, it is an exceedingly 
nice-looking pigeon, being especially notable for the richness and 
lustre of its plumage. 

Colour is the archangel's main 
point. Its wings, back, and tail 
should be as black as possible, 
and covered with a rich beetle- 
green lustre of very striking 
quality. There should be no 
chequering or blueness. The 
tail should be solid black. 

Head, neck, and breast should 
be of a rich copper-bronze, 
covered with a beautiful metallic 
sheen, without any admixture 
of the green sheen that is seen 
on the back and wings. The 
lustre on this bronzing should be 
really of a full-toned, fiery hue. 

When the flights ate opened 
they should be of a uniform 
bronze colour; when closed 
they should appear black to 
agree with the wing coverts. A 
common fault with archangels 
is the possession of a brown 
back ; the neck bronze, too, is 
frequently sandy, which is also 
reckoned a drawback. The head 
should be long and slender, and 
it is ornamented with a finely- 
pointed peak, starting from as 
high a position as possible at 
the back of the skull. The peak 
must be close and compact, not 
open or shell-like in shape. 

Here is some advice from an 
archangel expert, that may be 
welcome to those who are con¬ 
templating possession of birds 
of this fascinating breed. 

" Archangels improve if al¬ 
lowed to have a good open flight. 

They quite enjoy an experience 

of rough weather. Do not start breeding too early in the 
season ; the best are bred in March, April, and May. The 
most lustrous are those that are bred the latest. Never exhibit 
a bird that has not finished its moult, or is in any way out of 
condition, no matter how good it may be, for such a bird is sure 
to be beaten in keen competition. To show its good qualities, an 
archangel must be hard in condition, and tight in feather." 

At a distance, as it has been said, the archangel is a sombre, 
unattractive pigeon. It is only when the observer comes to 
closer quarters with the bird that the latter’s varied hues become 
plainly visible and fully resplendent. This fact, it is generally 
agreed, has militated much against archangels becoming as 
popular as they deserve to be. Like the barb, this is a very 
old breed in this country. In general outline an archangel 
should be slender and graceful, close and sleek of feather, and 
wearing a general air of wide-awake alertness. 


«*wvwv\/wvv\# w-w-wvvvvwwvwwvwvwwt 

l “HOW IT IS DONE.” \ 

Big-game hunters of the truly modem type tell us that the 
most fascinating method of conducting that fine sport is to go 
big-game huntix^* *Mthout a gun. The interest lies in observa- 
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Archangel Pigeon. 


tion of the great beasts, living their accustomed life in the wild, 
and for that purpose the best weapon—fa t better than the 
sporting rifle—is the camera. ■» 

The rule thus expressed applies also to our Field Club hunting. 
In moderation, we take the eggs of the birds for our cabinets ; 
but far more engaging it is to watch the habits of the birds— 
creatures that we do not kill. 

Similarly it may be with our insect hunting. By one means 
or another we acquire sufficient specimens for our collections, 
and then comes the for-ever-entertaining occupation of quietly 
finding out the secrets of the insects’ lives, and discovering for 
ourselves some of the thousand and one individual traits that 
even insect existence offers for our attention. 

Supposing that in the gathering twilight of evening you see 
a good-sized moth, motionless on a tree-trunk or paling, where, 
remaining unnoticed, the insect has been resting all day 1 If 
you are a thinker, as you ought to be, the thought may occur 
to you : " It is getting dark. In a little while, this fellow will 
be off on the wing. I’ll wait and see him start I " 

Now, that is a fine idea, and 
a sample of hundreds of other 
bright ideas of a like kind that 
will occur to you, if you invite 
them. 

Cautiously you approach close 
to the moth. He does not 
move, gives no sign of life. You 
wait and watch. Then, as you 
gaze intently, you have a notion 
that his wings for an instant 
tremble. Yes, look, they are 
certainly agitated I Look, they 
are vibrating ! For, as we may 
say, he is winding himself up for 
flight. More and more strongly 
the clean-cut wings vibrate— 
then a leg moves—all his legs 
move. He walks a step or two, 
his wings beat faster, he takes 
a little run, and splendidly—like 
an aeroplane—he launches into 
the air, and is gone in a flash ! 
You breathe again, and you 
feel better than if you had 
caught and killed him. For, 
instead, you have found out 
" how it is done." 

That is the naturalist's finest 
quest of all—to find out how it 
is done ; how the beasts, and 
the birds, and the insects live 
their lives, and spend their 
time, and make their homes, 
and rear their young. And 
remember this—there is no 
creature, ever so lowly in the 
scale, and so familiar to you, 
but that its daily life story is 
worthy of your attention. Bear 
in mind that little encounter 
with the moth, and proceed 
on those lines with all other live creatures. First-hand investi¬ 
gation is the most valuable means for gaining knowledge, and 
the knowledge you thus gain is your own. 


[“ The Feathered World.'* 


Exceedingly useful birds are all the owls—bam, long-eared, 
short-eared, tawny, and little—for, although they prey upon 
small birds, they devour great quantities of rats, mice, field- 
mice, voles, and other highly destructive vermin. They are, 
therefore, birds that should be protected, though one cannot 
help feeling sorry for such roosting feathered songsters as the 
owl on silent wing surprises and sups upon in the growing dark 
of nightfall. In the year 1893 thfere was a plague of short¬ 
tailed field-mice in Scotland. Those mischievous rodents happen 
to be the favourite food of the short-eared owl, and hard on the 
track of the mice came crowds of these owls, effectively helping 
to free the Lowlands of the unwelcome visitation. That is but 
one instance out of many that prove the owl to be a true friend 
of man. 

Owls will also eat small reptiles or fish and, in some cases, 
large insects. All the owls reject the indigestible parts of their 
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food, and in searching for the roosting-places of these birds you Arrivals,'' and states also that " the following animals have been 
may be guided by the accumulations of such pellets that may offered. Negotiations are still proceeding. 2 Greenland musk 
be found beneath their resting sites. cows ; 1 African baby elephant; 2 Indian rhinoceros calves."’ 

The barn owl is so called because it frequents barns, church 
towers, and old buildings. Tumble-down, creeper-clad houses * * * 

are the homes of owls even when situated close to the centres 


of large cities. There are owls in plenty in the near suburbs 
of London. Barn owls have been kept as pets, and, given their 
liberty of an evening, have been known to return regularly to 
their homes before daybreak. 

Two long tufts of feathers on the head distinguish the long- 
eared owl, these being in reality neither " ears," nor, as some¬ 
times termed, " horns." This is a woodland bird, and its usual 
haunt is a fir-wood. 

The short-cared owl is also called the " woodcock owl," 
because its wavering flight is thought to resemble that of the 
woodcock. To the South of England it is only a winter visitor. 

Our largest and commonest owl is the tawny or wood owl, and 
this is the owl whose " too-whit, too-whoo " you may hear in the 
country of an evening. Its eggs are often laid in the forsaken 
nest of a crow or a magpie, and should 


l A SHREW-MOUSE AND ITS BABY. 


One day in summer, when I was walking along the banks of 
a small stream w'hich had, on the opposite side, many trees 
whose decayed leaves were lying on the ground, I kept my eyes 
fixed on that side. Suddenly I thought 1 saw something moving. 
I kept quite still, and waited. First a little thin snout appeared, 
and then a small body about 3 inches in length, covered with, 
light brownish-grey fur, with a tail about 2\ inches in length. 

The little creature (I found out afterwards that it was a shrew- 
mouse) looked round for a moment, and then began to run very 
quickly towards a large tree, which was rotten. It jumped 
on to the trunk, and I noticed lying 


you discover their whereabouts and 
attempt to take them, the old birds 
are brave enough to come swooping 
angrily at you. 

The queer little owl, or “ owlet," 
as from its small size it is sometimes 
styled, was formerly a rare visitor 
to this land. Now it is becoming 
common with us. Often it is to be 
seen out and about in the broad day¬ 
light. The present-time prevalence 
of the little owl is due to the fact 
that during the last twenty years 
various landowners in different parts 
of the country have obtained numbers 
of these owls and have liberated 
them. This invitation to stay with 
us has been readily accepted, and to¬ 
day this amusing, small owl, not 
much bigger than a blackbird, is 
spreading almost too rapidly. Its 
nest is sometimes to be found in a 
hole in a chalk-pit. 

* * * 


^ FOR YOUR PRIVATE ZOO. 


One of the best-known dealers in 
wild animals, birds, reptiles, and fish 
in the world is Mr. John D. Hamlyn, 



there a very tiny animal, just like a 
hazel nut and almost the same colour 
as the other, whom I judged to be its 
mother. The mother scampered up 
to the little one, gripped it in its 
teeth and ran up a branch of the tree. 
It stopped where the one branch 
divided into two and laid the little- 
one down. 

Then I saw that in the branch 
there was a crack, and towards this 
the shrew, with its snout, pushed 
the little one. It had almost reached 
the crack when suddenly the little 
one gave a twist and rolled to the 
bottom of the tree. Down scampered 
the mother again and firmly gripped 
the fallen one in its teeth, and once 
more ascended the tree. When it 
arrived at the mouth of the crack it 
determined to attempt another way, 
so the shrew carefully put the little- 
one down and moved away—when 
suddenly the baby shrew gave a lurch, 
and began to roll down the tree again. 
The mother made one dive at it, 
picked it up, and planted it firmly- 
down again ; tliis time it stayed still. 
Then the shrew got into the crack 
and pushed out its snout, and got a. 
firm hold of the little one. It pulled 
and pulled, trying to get it into the 
hole but was unsuccessful; at last* 


of 221 St. George's Street, London, 
F.. 1, and I think you will read with 
interest his price list of live natural 


Mr. John D. Hamlyn, 

with his pet gorilla, “ John Daniel/' 


never losing its grip, the shrew care¬ 
fully steered the little one to a part 
of the crack which was wider, and. 


history specimens at present in stock. 

i Indian elephant, female, 4^ feet, £400 ; 1 ditto, 5 feet, £400 ; 
1 Bengal tiger cub, female, £175 ; 1 black panther, female, ^150 1 
1 pigtailed ape, good size, £12 ] 1 Japanese ape, tame pet, £10 ; 
1 Malabar squirrel. £5 ; 2 mountain squirrels, each £7 ; 3 

Prevost squirrels, each £3 ; 50 Indian rhesus monkeys, each 
£3 ; 14 Indian python snakes, very fine specimens, 6 to 9 feet, 
^10; 12 to 13 feet, £20 ; 1 Japanese salamander, £8 ; 1 hawks- 
bill turtle, £4 ; Corais snake, £4 ; coachwhip snake, £7 ; bull or 
Say’s snake, £4 ; Texas rattlesnake, £3 (poisonous, can be packed 
safely) ; 2 Russian wolves, adult, each £15 ; 1 dingo, adult. 


then, with one mighty effort, it 
pulled the baby safely into the crack. 

I was delighted to have seen this little episode in the life ofc 
a shrew-mouse and thoroughly enjoyed my walk. 

(Contributed by Hepple M. Dickinson, Berwick-on-Tweed.) 

* * * 



large, £10 ; 100 guinea pigs, various sizes, 3s. 6 d. ‘ 500 ava- 

davats, 8s. 6 d. pair ; 100 blackheads, 8s. 6 d. pair. ; 20 tricolour 
nuns, 12s. 6 d. pair; 100 spice ditto, 10s. 6 d. pair; 13 large 
mynahs from Nepaul, £5 each ; 20 shamahs, only £4 each ; 4 
barbels, each £3 ; 10 zosterops, each £2 ; Hardwicke's bulbul, 
each £4 ; Jerdon's honey-sucker, each £4 ; Indian coal-tit, £2 ; 
white^throated babbler, £7 10s.; streaky crackle, ^5 ; Himalayan 
blue jay, £7, ; spectacle thrush, £4 ; yellow budgerigars, very 
deep colour, 30s. 6 d. pair ; pair of magnificent blue budgerigars, 
£36 ; green budgerigars, 30s. 6 d. pair ; Indian rock parrot, 
talking, £4 ; African grey parrot, talking, £10 ; large lemon- 
crested cockatoos, each £7 ; cock red rosclla, £7 ; cock crimson¬ 
winged parrakeet, £8 ; 2 pairs adult rheas, each bird, £20 ; 1 
pair adult black swans, ^12 ; 1 very rare East African sun-bird, 
£12 ; 2 pairs Egyptian geese, pair 36s. ; 3 little owls, each 
20s. 6 d. ; 4 barn owls, each 20s. 6 d. ; 1 old English Raven, large, 
£5 ; 8 herons, interesting birds, each 12s. 6 d. ; 1 Impeyan 

pheasant, ^12 ; 1 pair green cardinals, £4. 

This unique list concludes with an inventory of " Prospective 


The May competition yielded some highly interesting results,, 
the drawings—both in colour and in pen-and-ink—being very 
creditable to the senders. S. N. Allen's prize-winning drawing, 
depicted an Apple Saw-fly and Larva, showing how the latter 
sets to work in destroying young fruit. Many of the competitors 
again gave evidence of careful personal observation". The Prize 
Award is as follows :— 

Half-Guinea Prize for Nature Note: V. Robinson, 95 
Brownhill I^oad, Catford, S.E. 6. Half-Guinea Prize for Nature 
Drawing: S. N. Allen, 86 Union Road, Leytonstone, E. 11. 

Extra Prizes of Three-and-sixpenny Books : J. O. Fergus, 
15 Smith's Place, Leith, Scotland ; H. E. Riddett, 10 Charlotte 
Terrace, Copenhagen Street, King's Cross, N. ; L. Branton, 
i3Nelgarde Road, Catford. Extra Prizes of Two-and-sixpenny 
Books : A. C. Stirrup, -Whittle Hall Lane, Great Saukey, near 
Warrington; J. A. Stuart King, " Greenwood." Franklin Road, 
Claremont, S. Africa ; Basil P. Peck, i St. Nicholas Villas, HulA 
Road, York; R. Simpson, 3 Friem Road, E. Dulwich, S.E. 22. 
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Consolation Prizes : E. Bennett, Plumstead ; Ernest Green¬ 
wood, Bradford ; H. F. Salisbury, West Bridgford; Sidney 
Stockden, Derby ; S. W. Sheppard, Chelmsford ; Richard G. 
Chester, Rajahmundry, S. India ; C. R. Orr, Dublin ; W. A twill, 
Birkenhead ; M. G. Godlonton, Rondebosch, C. Colony ; Mona 
and Vera Rose, Hoylake ; Harry Pink, Nottingham ; Hugh Sur- 
genor, Glasgow ; P. Eley, York ; Donald P. Garbutt, Manchester; 
P. Anderton, Urmston ; E. C. Bateman, Bukit Gedong, Malacca, 
S.S. ; A. Berkin, Aldgate; D. A. Norwood, Birmingham. 


Queries and Answers. 

R. Bridal.—T he place of exit and entry of your pigeons must be at some part 
of the loft that is inaccessible to cats. Surely that is self-evident, and still 
holds good even if you employ the customary bolting-wires device. For general 
information as to lofi^, read “ Fieeon Keeping for Amateurs,” price one shilling 
and sixpence, of the Bazaar Office, Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4: 

C. V. S. Barnholdt.—( r) Refer to a picture of the bedstraw plant in some standard 
botanical work in your public library. That will be a safer guide than a written 
description. (2) You can get a killing-box from Messrs. Watkins & Doncaster, 
of 36 Strand, W.C. 2, and they will tell you how to use it. The process, though, 
is exceedingly simple, for the insect is transferred direct from the net into 
the killing-box, where it is speedily and painlessly deprived of life by means 
of poisonous fumes of one kind or another. 

A. L. Greig. —You will And a moth-trap described and illustrated in “The Insect- 

Hunter's Companion/’ price one shilling and sixpence, of Adlard & Co., 23 
Bartholomew Close, E.C. 1. Messrs. Watkins & Doncaster, of 36 Strand, 
W.C. 2, sell various kinds of lamps for attracting moths to light, including, 
I believe, an electric lamp with battery complete and weighing about one 
pound. 

As Old Reader. —Your Swallowtail Butterfly would probably cost about eighteen- 
pence to buy. I am glad to hear that you are so interested in all our nature 
notes. 

Wal Peters. —For any of the pets which you name, you should make inquiry of 
Mr. John D. Hamlyn(sce the note on “ For Your Private Zoo,”p. 688). Supplies 
of live stock of many kinds are still short, and the only way is to go direct to 
the more important dealers. Harrod’s, Whitelcy’s and Gamage’s are big stores 
in London, each of which has its live stock department. 

B. O.F.C.-ite.—The amount of money for which you will be able to sell the eggs 

will all depend on the willingness to pay of the purchaser, and your own ability 
as a salesman. I can only advise you of the prices that such eggs would cost 
to buy at a natural history shop, and those are : Whinchat, 3 d. ; Wheat car, 4 d .; 
Thrush, 2d .; Long-tailed Tit. 3 d. ; Swallow, 2d. ; Skylark, 2d ; Bullfinch, 3 d., 
and Chaffinch, id. You can get all apparatus for cgg-collecting from Watkins 
& Doncaster, address as above. 




WHAT TO DO : SEPTEMBER. | 

I. —An indication of the wane of the year : take notes $ 

as to when the Michaelmas daisy and the China aster ^ 
are first seen in bloom. $ 

II. —When out blackbcrrying, cut through one * 

of the fruits and observe how the drupelets, as they s 
are called, are arranged around the stem. 5 

III. —The garden tiger moth, being both gaudy and $ 
common, is easily observed, and you should study it in ^ 
order to note the varieties. The caterpillar is, of ^ 
course, the familiar woolly bear. 

IV. —Search for a September primrose, for they arc i 

to be found during some seasons. ^ 

V. —The ivy will be in bloom, and you may have $ 

quite an exciting hour or two with the moths that £ 

come out at night to sip the “ ivy wine.” The best £ 
plan is to discover some ivy-covered wall where the £ 
ivy flowers are in full bloom. Go there by night, $ 
armed with a lantern, strapped to your chest, and your $ 
butterfly net. Thus provided you can see to strike | 
at the insects with your net. By the light of your 
lantern, too, you will observe the eyes of the moths | 
glowing bright, like points of fire in the darkness. £ 
Having fed upon the “ wine ” of the ivy, many moths $ 
become stupefied, and they can be either pill-boxed $ 
direct from the flowers on which they have settled $ 
or, by a touch of the finger, they can be caused to drop $ 
into a sheet already placed in position below. The | 
latter is the easier method. $ 

VI. —The owl finds his voice again ; listen for his | 

hoot in the woods. $ 


The “ Boy’s Own ” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen .) 

In connection with this special feature of the " B.O.P.," valuable prises are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other ^papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender's name, address, and age legibly 
written. 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers ol 
the " B.O.P." will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler," c/o The Editor, " B.O.P.," 4 Bouvene Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List op Prizes por Selection: —Cameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterflv- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. . ' 3 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize fn!>m the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows: " If success¬ 
ful, I should like to have a [insert name of article here] as my prize." 



The B.O.F.C. Badge. 

Printed on blue silk .price 3d. post free. Suitable 
for wearing on the cap or sleeve. 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


A MODEL AEROPLANE. 

A pretty little toy aeroplane which 
really flies can be made with a few simple 
materials. For the purpose two match¬ 
boxes are needed, one of these being 
slightly larger than the other. An 
elastic band will also be required, a big 
bead, and four matches. With these 
materials set to work on the construc¬ 
tion of the model. 

Only the covers of the match-boxes 
are required. Cut away one side of the 



larger box, leaving about a quarter of an 
inch at either end to act as supports. 
On the opposite side leave a centre piece 
about half an inch wide besides the two 
ends. Make a small hole in the middle 
of this. The smaller match-box cover 
has its sides cut in a similar manner. 

Prepare three matches by rubbing 
them with glass paper until they are 
quite smooth. Then gum them to the 
boxes on the most open sides—two on 
the top and one underneath. The manner 
in which this is done can be gathered 
from a glance at the sketch. 

The propeller is made out of stiff note- 
paper, and should be cut in the shape 
shown. It should measure five inches 
in length and be about one and a quarter 
inches at its widest part. Cut a piece 
about an inch long from a match and 
gum this on to the centre of the propeller 
to strengthen it. 

When all the gummed parts are firm, 
slip the elastic band over the middle of 
the propeller. Thread the band through 
the bead, and then through the hole in 
the centre part of the large match-box. 
Pass through both the boxes and finally 
take out at the hole in the end of the 
smaller box. Slip a ^hort piece of match 
in the loop of the rubber band at the 
end. The aeroplane is now ready to fly. 

To make it work hold the model in 
the left hand, gently turn the propeller 
with the right hand until the elastic is 
well twisted. Then launch the aeroplane 
on its flight, and it will travel along 
through the air at a good pace. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 


KINDS OF ICE. 

When reading books about Arctic or 
Antarctic exploration you may very 
likely come across references to ice 
formations of different varieties and 
be probably a trifle puzzled by the 
terms used. That being so, the following 
brief notes concerning the different 
kinds of ice are worth reading. 

Pack-ice occurs in the spring when, 
with increasing warmth, the sea-ice 
becomes rotten. The movement of the 
sea in a gale then causes the ice-floe to 
break up, and all the bits and the bergs, 
great and small, are driven by the wind 
and packed together. 

Land-ice is fresh-water ice, and it is 
formed at 32 0 F. Three inches thickness 
of it will bear a man. 

Sea ice begins to form at 29 0 F. 
Through three inches thickness of it 
you could easily thrust a walking-stick. 

Field-ice is an unbroken sheet of ice. 

Bay-ice is new sea-water ice, formed 
usually in sheltered positions, hence 
the name. 

Pancake ice is bay-ice broken up by 
the sea, and then the cakes crowded 
together. ^ 

Floe ice consists of pancakes frozen 
together to a depth of, maybe, six feet. 
Large floating pieces of ice sheet are 
called " floes. 1 ' 

Brash ice is made up of small pieces 
broken off icebergs or floes. 

Hummocks are mounds of broken 
ice that have been thrown up by the 



immense pressure that exists in the ice¬ 
floes. 

When ice first forms in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions it is dark io 
colour, but, being frozen still thicker, it 
becomes white and at the same time 
brittle. 


A NOVEL CORNER-PIECE. 

A useful little corner-piece can be 
formed in a simple way. Get three 
hockey sticks and group these with the 
curled ends upwards as shown in the 
illustration. The two front ones will 
form an arch, whilst the third one is 
behind. Now take the needful measure¬ 
ments to cut out a couple of rounded 
shelves. The wood should be at least 
an inch in thickness. Scheme out the 
positions of these shelves between the 
hockey sticks, and then fasten with 
some long screws. These screws should 
go right through the hockey sticks from 
the outside into the shelves. When the 
screws are driven in, the corner piece will 
be rigid, and a most useful article of 
furniture will be the result. The corner- 
piece does well for a stand to use during 
a “ hand-round ” tea. If desired, the 
corner-piece can be painted or stained in 
any required shade. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

* * * 

OUR DRAUGHTS CORNER. 

Problem No. 0 . 

By Dr. T. J. Brown, 
black. 



White to move and win. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 5. 
Position : Black men on 9, 11 ; Kings, 
21,31. White man on 24 ; Kings, 3, 4, 22. 
White to move and win. 24—19, 31—27, 
4—8, 27—23, 8—15, 23—16. 22—17, 

21—14, 15—ii, 16—7, 3—9—13. 
17—22. White wins. 
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Missing the Mail in Bingoland. 


shillings. The four best catalogues that 
can be mentioned are published by 
Lincoln, of Holies Street, Oxford Street, 
W. i ; Whitfield King & Co., of Ipswich ; 
Bright & Son, of 164 Strand, W.C. 2 ; 
and Stanley Gibbons & Co., of 391 Strand, 
W.C. 2. No boy can collect stamps in 
a truly intelligent manner unless he has 
ready to hand a catalogue for constant 
consultation. 


A. Smith and E. Naylor. —To be an officer you must now enter 
the army as a cadet through Sandhurst, and you can get 
a guide to the examinations, etc., from Hugh Rees, Ltd., 
5 Regent Street, SAV. 1. 

P. D. C. —A suitable book would be “ Electric Light Fitting " 
by S. C. Batstone, published by Whittaker and Co., 2 White 
Hart Street, Paternoster Row, in 1914. 

P. Mangard. —Normally the value of the franc is 9 513 pence, 
and that of the peso is 8 5 pence, but the relative value 
depends on the rate of exchange, which varies almost every 
day and is given in the Valparaiso newspapers, to which 
we must refer you. 

G. Reynolds. —(1) A card counter. (2) George the First half¬ 
penny, 1719, worth sixpence. (3) George the Second 
halfpenny, worth sixpence. (4) George the Third half¬ 
penny, issued between 1770 and 1775. worth ninepcnce. 

(5) George the Third penny of 1806, worth eighteenpence. 

(6) George the Fourth penny, 1826, worth sixpence. 

F. W. Woods. —The large size book is out of print, but 
information may be obtained with regard to the selection 
from Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 4 ; or Messrs. Frederick Wame & Co., Bedford 
Court, Strand, W.C. 2. 


D. R. O’Doherty. —British silver coins arc worth only their 
face value so long as they are current. 

J. Liguorl. —See answer to R. L. S. and others above. The 
stamp-dealing firm of H. Ross-Shiells & Co., 4 Eldon Street, 

E.C. 2, is very actively in business. The price of the “ Boy’s 
Own Annual ” and “ Girl’s Own Annual ” for the current- 
year is 13s. 6 d. each. 

E. Lectric. —A writer in " Junior Mechanics and Electricity 

gives the following as a description of a cheap Leclanch6 
cell which he made. It should serve your purpose. “ The 
positive element of this cell is the sack containing the carbon 
rod, taken out of an old spent flash lamp battery. The 
negative element is a piece of thin sheet zinc 2 ins. square, 
which has been bent round a rod about ins. diameter. 
The electrolyte is a saturated solution of Salt. In conclusion 

1 might add that two cells made in the foregoing way lit a 

2 J--volt 2 ampere lamp brilliantly for a quarter of an hour 
continuously. The cells regained their normal voltage 
within five minutes." 

S. H. Parr and C. W. H. —It depends on the condition of the 
coin, but as a rule a William and Mary threepenny piece 
is worth a shilling, and a William the Third shilling is 
worth two shillings. 


H. Sarson. —We have already had articles on snow-shoes and 
snow-skates, but they are out of print. 

C. B. Skipper. —(1) You must serve four years at sea as a 
sailor before you are qualified to be examined. (2) You 
begin as a clerk in a shipping company’s office. 

Inquirer and Inquisitive. —The big pennies of 1797 are the 
so-called cartwheels and are worth sixpence. Colonial 
stamps cannot be changed for cash in this country. 

W. H. Luff. —The coin is a George the Fourth double sovereign 
and, in perfect condition, is worth three guineas. 

Athlete. —The Olympic Games were originally held by the 
Greeks at Olympia, in Elis, every fourth year in the month 
of July. 

Geoffrey Howlett. —The over-print it is that decides the country 
of the stamp. So you will understand that the stamps you 
mention are to go into your album under the heading of 
Morocco Agencies. 

R. L. S., W. P. Bowley, A. E. Ashley, A. Johnston, Kenneth 
Bates, R. P. T., and others. —You and many other young 
philatelists should please take note that, as has been fre¬ 
quently mentioned before, " Collector " does not undertake 
to identify specimens in the Stamp Corner. Did he do so 
that is all that he would be able to do, for it is positively 
certain that he would be speedily " snowed under " minister¬ 
ing to the demands of boys who were dodging a job which, 
in most cases, they could themselves very well manage. 
The proper way to identify and to value stamps is to hunt 
for them in a stamp catalogue. This work the young 
collector should carry out for himself, and it provides the 
very finest means of acquiring a philatelic education. 
Every collector who is worthy of the name should, or 
rather must, have a catalogue, which costs only a few 


C. J. P. —You do not give the size, but it is probably a William 
the Third half crown, and worth five shillings; the 
inscription round the edge is anno regni octavo decus 
et tutamen. 

S. Winter (Aylsham).—Send your full address to this office and 
we will endeavour to answer your query. Do not give up 
hope of a solution. 

F. P. L. and others.—The Amateur Camping Club, to which you 
were referred, has now- altered its name to The Camping 
Club of Great Britain and Ireland. Write to the Secretary 
at the same address, 4 New Union Street, Moorgate Street, 
E.C. 2. A new scheme in connection with the Camping 
Club allows for junior members under 18. 

Gulnare. —(1) George the Third shilling, eighteenpence. (2) 
George the Third halfpenny, twopence. (3) George the 
Third half-crown, date required. (4) George the Second 
halfpenny, threepence. This may be a guide, but you send 
no rubbings and give no dates. The only rubbing received 
is that of a medal given, as it says, to those who subscribed 
to a memorial. 

Pharos. — (1) William the Third half crown, five shillings. 
{2) Elizabeth shilling, six shillings. (3) George the Fourth 
shilling, two shillings. (4) George the Fourth half crown, 
four shillings. (5) James the Second groat, one shilling. 
(6) George the Third shilling, eighteenpence. (7) William 
the Fourth half crown, three shillings 


Queries for this PaRt r »whs.' be addressed >o the Editor, “ B.O.V 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4 , and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .4 s space is 
limited ^nlv those queries that are of general interest to readers will be answered. 
Correspondent* are reminded that, <nti hr to the “ B.O.P Roing to press some 
time in advance of pubhea'ion, replies must necessarily be held over some weeks. 
Every endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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THE FIRST TIME. 

Mr. Jones was interviewing several candidates for the post 
of gardener. The one before him did not look promising, but 
the old gentlemaii thought he would give him a fair chance. 

" How long were you in your last place ? ” he asked. 

Off his guard, the applicant replied, without thinking, ” A 
month, sir.” 

” Eh ? That’s not long. And the place before that ? ” 

“ Three months, sir,” replied the applicant, boldly. 

” That’s better now. And the time before that ? ” 

The applicant drew himself up proudly as he said : ” There 
weren’t no time before that, sir. I got off with a forty-shilling 
fine.” 

• * * 

NOT AGAIN. 

Mike got a job moving some kegs of powder, and, to the 
alarm of his foreman, was discovered smoking at his work. 

" Suffering cats ! ” exclaimed the foreman. “ Do you know 
what happened when a man smoked at this job some years ago ? 
There was an explosion that blew up a dozen men.” 

” That couldn't happen here,” returned Mike calmly. 

” Why not ? ” asked the other. 

*' 'Cause there's only you and me,” was the reply. 


The Romantic Ass {regretfully) “Now, if that had been 
a shark instead of a cod, my adventure would have been 
complete! ” 


home of one of the pupils, the boy's mother 
expressed her delight at their institution. 

” Do you know, squire,” she remarked, ” since 
'Enery took up the plumbin’ and gas-fittin’ at 
them classes it ain't cost us a single penny for gas.” 

” Dear me ! ” replied the much gratified gentleman ; ” but 
how is that ? ” 

” Why, he went and moved our penny-in-the-slot meter from 
the kitchen to outside the front door,” came the explanation. 

” But don't you have to drop the pennies in just the same ? ” 
queried the squire. 

"Not us, squire,” came the proud reply, " other people does 
that for us. 'Enery writ' Chocolate ’ over the top of it, you see.” 


A MOUTHFUL. 

At a mess dinner the conversation turned on animal training. 

" Ah ! ” said Major Binks, " I remember when I was at 
Boggleywallah I tamed an oyster. He used to follow me all 
over the house like a dog. He would sit on the table at my 
side with his shell open, and crack my nuts—most affectionate 
little creature.” 

" Have you still got him, Major ? ” asked a doubting auditor. 

" No, sir, he came to an untimely end. A friend of mine 
came into the dining-room in my-absence, saw the oyster with 
his shell open, and swallowed him. I shall never have another 
pet,” said the Major with a sigh. 

" No doubt your friend found it easier to swallow the oyster,'' 
said the colonel, " than we do the story.” 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

Dobson and Hobson were talking of the great wars fought 
in the old days when the world was considerably younger. 

" You know,” said Dobson, " it always seems to me that 
those old warriors were very much like our modem financiers.” 

" What do you mean ? ” asked Hobson. 

" Well, they were always investing someone else’s capital, 
weren’t they ? ” 


WANTED THE PAIR I 


Lady (shopping) : " How much are these chickens, please ? 
Storekeeper : " Six shillings.” 

" And did you raise them yourself ? ” 

" Yes, mum. Yesterday they were only five shillings.” 


Sub-Editor : "A correspondent wishes to know why they 
whitewash the inside of a hen-house.” 

Editor: " Tell him.it’s to keep the hens from picking the 
grain out of the wood.” 


A touring theatrical company halted in a small town for one 
night only. The play was a melodrama, and as the audience 
didn’t like it, eggs, cabbages, and potatoes rained upon the 
stage. 

Still the performance went on. The hero raved through 
his endless speeches, dodging an onion or an egg every other 
minute, and was pretty sore from those missiles that he hadn’t 
been able to avoid. 

Finally a gallery auditor hurled a heavy boot, and the actor, 
thoroughly alarmed, started to retreat. 

" Keep on playing, you fool,” hissed the manager from the 
wings, as he hooked the boot with an umbrella. " Keep on 
till we get the other one.” 

* * * 

HOW IT WORKED. 

There had been some technical classes started in connection 
with the schools, and when the squire recently called at the 


" Father,” said the youthful seeker after knowledge, " why 
do words have roots ? ” 

" I suppose, my son,” replied the weary parent, " so that 
the language can grow.” 


MONTHLY FUNNY STOfiY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected, the source must be stated. Stories for 
this page, which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender 
must be cleariy written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. 

Address The Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, and 
mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.” 

The winner of this month's prize is S. R. Wylie, Barr's Farm, 
Sobcrton, Bishops Waltham, Hants, for the Storyette entitled 
” The First Time.” 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy’s Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton . 
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A midshipman in charge ot a battleship's picket-boat 
Drawn by Robert II. Smith 
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The Sheik’s 


Story.) 

White Slave. 


Being an Account of the Unravelling of the Mysteries of the Temple of 
Djaramos—the City of the Desert. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

(Illustrated by Arthur Twidle.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE END OF JAROH. 


the two golden boxes, even 
in the hole in the wall, with 
feverish anxiety Tom 
searched in vain. The great 
Black Pearl was gone. 

“ And look ! " cried Has- 
san, pointing across the 
cavern. There are fresh 
footprints in the mud ! " 

The mass of sludge left by 
the receding of the water was, 
on top, now nearly dry, and 
in it a series of deep, regular impressions ran from the 
opening in the side of the cavern to the wall that rose in 
its centre. Some one had recently entered. 

" Let us go back," said Tom. “ There is only one 
person, as the footprints show. It will never do to leave 
the treasure at the mercy of whoever it is that has found 
his way in." 

Eager as was Hassan to get away before anything 
happened to close the road to Rastos to him, he was yet 
even more anxious to protect the store of gold and precious 
stones that he now regarded as quite their own. Taking 
with them the golden boxes they hurried up the steps, on 

yOL. XLII. PART 12. 


which there were now plainly apparent other muddy foot¬ 
steps besides those which Tom had made. 

In the corridor at the top another surprise awaited 
them. With a handful of mud some one had obliterated 
the warning inscription placed upon the wall, evidently in 
order that anyone who followed, deprived of the vital 
advice, should fall into the trap beneath the floor. 

Rapidly they climbed down the steep cliff, entered the 
tunnel, and hurried up the long, rough flight of broken 
steps. Already the light of day was failing, and for 
the most part the tunnel was pitch-dark. When they 
emerged into the little courtyard at the top, evening was 
fast drawing in. 

As they went cautiously along they maintained a sharp 
look-out on all sides, scrutinising the walls, the floor, and 
even the very ceiling. 

" He cannot escape without meeting us," said Tom. 
" There is but one way in and out." 

Into the great hall they passed, examined it from end 
to end, and found nothing. Then, Tom gripping his dagger, 
and Hassan carrying the sword, they entered the apart¬ 
ments beyond and searched each in turn thoroughly. 

As they approached the last of these rocky chambers 
Tom's ear caught a sound in front. Halting, he stopfk 1 

45 
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THE SHEIK'S WHITE SLAVE 


Hassan ; and, as they listened, a faint noise was heard as 
of some one passing with cautious tread over the broken 
stones that littered the floor. 

*' Come I ” cried Tom, and together they darted into 
the apartment. Beyond was the wide, gloomy opening 
into the cave where rested the embalmed remains of the 
departed royal slaves and bodies of defunct crocodiles. 
And, as they sprang in, a figure, misty and indistinct, faded 
into the darkness of this forbidding chamber. 

“ There he is 1 ” cried Hassan. “ Let us light the lamp ! " 

The tiny flame was kindled and, holding it high above 
his head, Hassan advanced through the low, wide doorway. 

He took two hesitating steps, then stopped. A sound 
came from beyond, and a missile, hurled by an unseen 
hand, whizzed through the air and smashed to atoms the 
earthenware lamp as Hassan held it. 

“ Back 1 Guard the door ! " 
making for it him¬ 
self ; but no one 
attempted to pass. 

Nothing stirred in 
the darkness they 
had just left. 

“ The passage is 
narrower,*' whispered 
Tom, as they stood 
together facing the 
gloomy cave. “ Let 
us return to it and 
spend the night there. 

It will be easier to 
hold it against who¬ 
ever comes." 

To this familiar 
spot they repaired ; 
and, squatting 
silently in the narrow 
corridor, listening in¬ 
tently the while, re¬ 
mained awake the 
whole night through, 
watching the still 
figure of King Ptamos 
when the moon as 
before shone upon it. But morning broke and nothing 
had happened to disturb them. 

Having had no supper overnight they now felt decidedly 
hungry, so Hassan descended the long staircase to bring 
. up the provisions that had been left below, while Tom kept 
guard at the top of the steps. 

" And now to unearth the intruder," said Tom, starting 
up, when they had finished this hurried meal, eaten in their 
hospitable little passage. 

As again they crossed the great hall, Tom stood still. 
" Hassan," said he, gazing at the black square that covered 
the hidden treasure, “ when we have discovered our 
mysterious visitor, we must secrete the other chains and 
plates of gold We will deposit them with the rest in the 
treasure chamber." 

“ Also the crown of the King," added Hassan. " Ah ! 
What was that ? Did you not hear a sound ? " 

Tom had, indeed, heard a noise, seemingly quite close 
to them. 

Together they ran into the opposite rooms; and, pro¬ 
ceeding then with the utmost caution, searched in turn 
every one of them, and ransacked from end to end the apart¬ 
ment wherein were the mummies of men and beasts. They 
even lifted from their places the embalmed royal slaves 
and the dried-up crocodiles, and yet discovered nothing. 

" Still, it cannot have been a dream," said Tom, pointing 
to the shattered lamp lying where it had fallen upon the 
floor ; and then, with no better result, they searched again 
through the whole place. 

" There really seems to be no one here," said Tom. “ Let 
us hide the chains and plates." 

Collecting as many of these as they could carry, they 
conveyed them into the hall, and set them down in a yellow 


pile beside the treasure-shielding stone. This they re¬ 
moved ; and then Hassan, placing his scimitar upon the 
ground, jumped down into the golden hollow to arrange 
the additions carefully upon the floor. 

“ I’ll go back fpr more," said Tom ; and setting his 
weapon beside that! of the Arab, he returned to the dismal 
cave. 

He had secured but another three of the plates when a 
sound from the great hall disturbed him. He listened, 
and there followed the faint wail of a smothered human 
cry. He darted back. 

A glance along the wide floor of black and white, and he 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment. The black slab 
was in its place again ! Three of the golden chains lay 
beside it! But the sword and dagger had disappeared, 
and Hassan was not there 1 

Straight to the slab Tom ran, and, lrom the ground 

beneath, a muffled 
shout came to him. 
Hassan was below ! 
Some one had shut the 
stone down upon him ! 

Tom put his foot 
on the slab to press 
it down, when a 
movement close at 
hand caused him to 
turn. He looked up. 
The figure of King 
Ptamos, shifted from 
its accustomed place, 
stood close beside 
him ! 

Tom started back. 
No longer did the 
two balls of gold fill 
the orbits of the 
departed monarch. 
Tom’s gaze was re¬ 
turned by eyes that 
had living whites and 
pupils, eyes that glit¬ 
tered with hate as 
they glared upon him. 

The figure moved. It crouched as if to spring; and, 
as threateningly it raised its arms, Tom saw that it clasped 
within its hands both the scimitar and dagger. 

Backwards Tom retreated, watching the steely eyes that 
followed his every movement. Noiselessly the figure of 
the departed King came after him over the stone-paved 
floor. 

Behind was the opening that overlooked the plain, with 
its pit into which the great stone had fallen. Ah ! To 
this the phantom was endeavouring to drive him ! 

Suddenly Tom made a dash to the left to gain the little 
passage ; but the figure was too quick for him. In three 
lithe bounds it reached the opening first, and the way was 
barred. Then, stealthily, it again came on. 

From round his waist Tom unrolled the golden chain. 
He had no other weapon. With it he would do the best he 
could to defend his life. Nearer and nearer the pursuing 
figure came gliding ; its eyes ever upon his own ; the 
dagger gripped in one lean hand, the naked scimitar in 
the other. 

" What do you want with me ? *’ cried Tom; but 
received no answer. 

The figure came close. It stayed as if pausing before 
attack. Standing close to the wall, his feet firmly 
planted, Tom, with both hands, swung back the heavy 
chain. 

For a moment neither stirred. 

Then suddenly the thin shoulders of the weird, robed 
figure gave a convulsive heave. It opened its lank jaws, 
its eyes rolling. The dagger it transferred to the hand 
that also held the sword and, its long lean fingers were 
thrust eagerly into its mouth. Its chest expanded and 
contracted. Its whole body writhed and twisted and 


lie shouted, promptly 
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turned, and its neck became swollen and distended. It 
swayed and rocked from side to side ; and its feet, beating 
nervously, stamped to and fro upon the stones. Tom 
watched, paralysed with horror. 

The sword and the dagger dropped from the figure's 
grasp, and clattered upon the pavement. Its two hands 
clasped its bursting throat; great veins stood out sud¬ 
denly on its temples. Its face changed rapidly from 
purple to deep blue; but from its blackened lips no 
sound escaped. Its arms fell; its head lolled on its 
breast; and then with a thud, the figure dropped 
prostrate to the stones. The gold crown, rolling over 
and over like a hoop, bowled away and stopped at the 
w’all. 

To the black slab Tom rushed, pressed on its end, and 
raised the moving stone. 

“ Hassan ! " 

A shout of welcome answered his cry. In a second the 
Arab was drawn from his underground prison. 

M Quick ! Help me to seize him ! " 

Together they pounced upon the prostrate figure. Their 
restraining efforts were unneeded. The body was warm, 
but lifeless. 

They raised it up ; and, as they did so, something shining, 
hard, round, and black fell from its mouth and ran across 
the floor. 

“ The Pearl of the River of Night ! ” shouted the de¬ 
lighted Hassan, leaping after it. 

The prostrate form rolled over, revealing its suffused 


“ Noiselessly the figure of the 
departed King came after him over the stone-paved floor." 


and horribly distorted features. Tom started back as he 
saw them. 

“ Jaroh ! " he cried. 

“ The priest of Sharafji 1 " echoed Hassan, as he recog¬ 
nised him. 

So in very fact it was. And the Pearl of the River 
of Night, which, to guard it the more carefully, Jaroh had 
carried in his mouth, had, in the excitement of the attack, 
slipped down his throat and choked him. 

Landing safely on his feet in the mud at the bottom of 
the well of Rastos, the priest, scrambling into the tunnel, 
had thus avoided the shower of great stones and the rifle - 
bullets that the guards of the Sheik sent after him. 

Greatly surprised to find the sacred well dried up, Jaroh 
was even more astonished to see at its bottom a hollow 
way stretching on either side. Instantly choosing that 
which led in the direction of Djaramos, and tucking up his 
long robes, he ran as fast as he could along it, fearful lest 
the soldiers, warned of the dryness of the well by the 
sounds it gave out, should descend and attempt to follow. 

Night, however, closed in, and there were no signs of 
pursuit. In the darkness Jaroh squatted in the tunnel, 
listening through the long, silent hours till dawn stole some 
way into the dismal passage. 

Tired out by long watching, and confident that no one 
gave chase, Jaroh fell asleep, and slumbered an hour or so 
undisturbed. Then, rousing himself, he approached the end 
of the tunnel, where the sun shone yellow on the sand. 

Welcoming the light, he hurried forward ; then 
stopped, staring before him. In the centre of the 
bright,. gleaming circle, framed by the blackness of 
the tunnel, ran the dry bed of the dammed-up river. 
And coming along this pathway was a man. 

The Sheik's White Slave ! " gasped 
Jaroh. 

Back at topmost speed he darted, 
glancing from time to time behind him. 
He had no longing for a dagger-duel 
with his forrfter victim. 
Arrived at the well, there lay 
the bucket with the rope at¬ 
tached ; but Jaroh feared 
ascent to the insecure regions 
above. Squeezing his thin 
body through the broken 
pillars of stone, he hid, there¬ 
fore, in the darkness of the 
vault-like space that, with 
mud-encrusted floor, existed 
on the other side. Luckily 
for him the water there lodged 
had by this time evaporated 
or run away, and the croco¬ 
diles had disappeared with it. 

Again the White Slave, 
revealed by the light that 
came down the well, stood 
before him. After a rapid 
inspection of the place, how¬ 
ever, he wheeled round and 
retraced his steps. 

“He returns to the 
Temple ! " said Jaroh. 

Shortly after, cautious and 
watchful, on tiptoe he fol¬ 
lowed ; and, at last, late in 
the afternoon, found his way 
unimpeded into the cavern of 
the Guardians. 

There, searching for a 
method of reaching the door¬ 
way which he saw above him, 
Jaroh had discovered the ring 
in the wall; and, seizing it, 
was surprised to find, as his 
* P a gc 6 94 ) fingers removed the mud, that 
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it was of gold. He pulled upon it. The box came out. 
The cavity in which it had rested aided him to mount 
upon the wall; and, with the dagger which he always 
carried, the great Black Pearl was soon extracted from its 
place of safe keeping. Elated at finding himself, as he 
shrewdly guessed, inside the Temple of Djaramos, Jaroh, 
taking the treasure with him, but replacing the golden box 
in order that the absence of the Pearl should not be readily 
discovered, passed up the steps, and then, alert as ever, 
proceeded warily along the corridor. The inscription on 
the wall at once caught his keen eye; and, as an addi¬ 
tional safeguard, this he carefully obliterated, in the way 
that Tom and Hassan had noticed. In turn he descended 
the cliff and passed up the long tunnel, filled with loose 
rocks and stones ; and it was here that, as he crouched half 
hidden behind a fallen boulder against the wall in the very 
darkest part, Tom and Hassan had unsuspectingly passed 
him by. 

Their subsequent search for him had driven Jaroh from 
room to room till, at last, he was forced into the chamber 
of the mummies, and compelled to reveal his presence when 
his pursuers entered to hunt for him by the light of the 
lamp. 

Next morning, when they withdrew from the passage to 
descend below for food, Jaroh, guessing they would shortly 
return to look for him, sought diligently around for some 
means of evading discovery. 

His eye fell upon the figure of the dead King Ptamos. 
An idea came to him He was about the same height as 
the departed monarch; their features were not unlike. 
Jaroh tried on the crown, and found that it would fit him 
fairly well. Promptly he stripped off the ancient garments 
of the King, lifted lie body from its resting-place, and 
hurled it into the round opening at the bottom of the 


groove, meaning to retreat as soon as ever Tom and 
Hassan had passed into the apartments beyond. With the 
dagger tucked inside his robe, he took the place and actual 
position of the ousted monarch. 

The White Slave and his companion returned to the hall. 
They passed Jaroh by unnoticed. But, when escape was 
easy, hearing Tom speak of the hidden treasure, Jaroh's 
cupidity had prompted him to remain. They talked of a 
secret chamber! Perchance they might enter it, and he 
be able to shut them in ! 

Nerving himself for the ordeal, Jaroh stood where he 
was, and wasted the precious opportunity he had of getting 
safely away with the prize he already possessed. 

Hassan he soon disposed of, by replacing the stone slab 
while he was yet below. The White Slave, the sword and 
daggers should account for. 

Then, when all seemed won, the Black Pearl, as if in 
revenge for his disdaining to be satisfied with it alone, had 
choked him. Jaroh, the priest of Sharafji, had fallen a 
victim to his own fatal greed ! 

To the little open spot at the foot of the long flight 
of stairs, Tom and Hassan carried his body, and buried 
it, as well as they were able, under a heap of sand and 
stones. 

The crown of King Ptamos, the robe he had worn, the two 
gold boxes, the chains of the slaves, and the chin-plates of 
the crocodiles, they deposited safely in the secret chamber 
with the other treasure, and then left the Temple, stopping 
only to smash away with stones as many of the steps in 
the cliff as they could manage to thus demolish ; to fill up 
with mud and sand the outlet in the wall of the cavern ; 
and to saw open with the dagger of the priest the golden 
ring, which, ever since his imprisonment in the Sheik's 
house, Tom had worn around his ankle. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A RIDE FOR LIFE. 



ARLY in the afternoon they 
did actually start for Rastos; 
and proceeding with their 
burdens slowly along the 
artificial bed through which, 
but a short time since, had 
flowed the waters of the 
River of Night, they came 
at last without adventure to 
the well. 

Here Tom climbed the 
rope, arrived again in the vault, and, 
creeping up the steps, listened long at 
the door. 

Not a sound was to be heard ; the 
whole building was wrapped in silence. Had the priests 
thus early retired to rest ? 

Tom helped Hassan up; and then, on tip-toe, together 
they passed into the next apartment. No one appeared. 
The house was empty. Outside they discovered a place 
where a mound had been recently thrown up. 

” People are buried there,'* observed Hassan ; and, taking 
a stick, he soon proved that his words were true. 

“ Then the Sheik has put the priests of Rastos to death,” 
said Tom. 

In the vault that night they slept, taking it in turns to 
keep watch and remaining close to the well, so that escape 
should be easy if danger threatened. Nothing disturbed 
them ; and when morning came, and they ventured outside, 
still no one was encountered. 

They were alone upon the oasis. 

” But we shall not pe without company for long,** said 
Hassan. ” From far and wide the Arabs come to Rastos 
for food and water, and many of the traders meet here. 
There should be a flock of sheep, as I have heard them 


spoken of at Sharafji; but by this time, doubtless, they 
have all been stolen.” 

Certainly there were none now to be seen ; and Hassan 
occupied the time in baking numerous cakes of millet 
bread in preparation for their coming journey across the 
desert. 

As he had predicted, they did not long remain in sole 
possession of the oasis. That very afternoon an Arab 
horse-dealer, accompanied only by two lads, in charge of 
a string of horses and four dromedaries, appeared before 
the house of the priests. 

” Cover your face,” said Hassan to Tom. ” But make 
a brave show of the two daggers in your girdle.” 

Then, with his scimitar stuck ostentatiously at his 
side, Hassan swaggered out, leaving Tom sitting in the 
shade. 

Greetings were exchanged. Hassan pretended to know 
all about the slaying of the priests, of which the new¬ 
comer had already heard ; explained that while they them¬ 
selves slept, the soldiers of the Sheik had driven off their 
steeds in mistake; and inquired if the horse-dealer would 
be willing to sell two of his dromedaries to them. 

A vast amount of argument then arose; but, at length, 
tempted by the plate of gold which Hassan offered, a bargain 
was struck, and the two animals changed hands. 

The Arab, who had not failed to note the fact that the 
two strangers were armed whilst he carried only a spear, 
and his attendants had no weapons whatever, now ex¬ 
pressed himself so friendly that Hassan even ventured to 
inquire of him his business, and learned th^t he had riddeh 
on in advance of a caravan and contingent of slaves proceed¬ 
ing to Sharafji, in order to dispose of his animals before the 
market was glutted. 

This information made Hassan all the more eager to get 
rid of the Arab and to start on the journey and from 
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Rastos as soon as possible ; and so, declaring that he and 
his companion had had but little sleep since the night of 
the massacre of the priests, he bade the man farewell, saying 
that, as they were also going to Sharafji, they would await 
the arrival of the caravan, desiring to have some rest before 
making the trip. 

” And now,” said he, when the horse-dealer and his 
servants had, at last, departed, ” we must get away as 
quickly as we can. The caravan 
may soon be here ; but there is 
a danger even worse.” 

” What is that ? ” asked Tom 
eagerly ; for during the recent 
negotiations he had been neces¬ 
sarily inactive, and un¬ 
able even to judge 
whether the encounter 
boded good to them or 
evil. 

" This,” replied Has- 
san, busying himself 
with the trappings of 
their two uncouth-look¬ 
ing possessions, whose 
harness of straps and 
frayed rope had also 
been included in the 
purchase ; ” the horse- 
dealer no more believes 
the tale I pitched to 
him than the animals 
he has sold to us are 
worth the amount paid 
for them. Directly he 
arrives at Sharafji he 
will make inquiries as 
to runaway slaves or 
other absconding sub¬ 
jects of the Sheik, in 
the hope that the in¬ 
formation of us that he 
possesses will earn for 
him some reward.” 

So the dromedaries 
were speedily loaded 
with provisions and 
skins of water, of which 
there were many in the 
house of the priests; 
the well was partially 
choked up with stones ; 
and then, after making 
a careful survey of the 
surrounding country 
from the housetop, they 
left the oasis and passed 
out into the arid ex¬ 
panse before them. 

” The coast lies in a 
direction at right angles 
to the line taken by the 
sun,” said Tom. ” But beyond that I haven’t the slightest 
notion of the way we are to travel.” 

*' The great thing at present is to make the most of our 
start in case the' horse-dealer's news puts the guards upon 
our track,” said Hassan. ” If they find no trace of us they 
will soon give up pursuit. If they once get an inkling that 
we are on ahead, they will follow even to the walls of 
Nesjah.” 

At their veVy best pace, therefore, they urged on their 
curious steeds, and the oasis of Rastos was soon lost to sight 
behind them. 

The precaution was not unnecessary. 

Soon after resuming his journey, the horse-dealer fell in 
with an Arab ostrich-hunter who informed him of the un¬ 
known fact that the Sheik and his army were close at hand 
at Djaramos. 


Thither he accordingly repaired ; and, hearing of the 
White Slave and Hassan, promptly declared that he had 
met them, pocketing a substantial reward for thus, and with 
correct prediction, stretching his imagination. And that 
very evening twenty-four Arab soldiers, mounted on picked 
horses, rode into the desert in pursuit. 

“ WTlo slays the Sheik's White Slave shall be a captain 
of the guard,” proclaimed Rab-el-Kander. ” And for the 

head of the Arab who 
rides with him, six 
camels, ten horses, and 
a post in my body-guard. 
Bring back both of them 
alive, or indeed, kill the 
Arab and secure the 
White Slave alone, and 
you shall stand next to 
myself in Sharafji.” 

He sent another score 
of his guards back to the 
city with instructions to 
patrol from end to end 
the ancient pathway 
across the desert known 
as the Sharafji Road 
until they were recalled ; 
thinking, no doubt, that 
the fugitives would en¬ 
deavour to strike this 
firmer highway as rendering 
their flight more rapid. 

Luckily for Tom and Has¬ 
san, though they were indeed 
keeping a look-out for the 
road, they passed over it 
unawares. The soft padded 
feet of their strange mounts 
made no sound when they 
fell upon its harder surface, 
and so the road was crossed 
unwittingly, and the fugitives 
went on into the wastes 
beyond. 

The desert, which, after 
leaving the vicinity of 
Rastos, had during two 
days’ journeying been quite 
flat, now began to undulate; 
and a series of low hills 
rendered it impossible to see 
very far around. The sand 
here was loose and shifting, 
and whiter than that over 
which they had already 
passed. 

To render progress still 
more difficult, a hot wind 
was blowing fiercely, dry, 
and scorching as if coming 
from a heated oven, and 
laden with quantities of the 
very finest sand, that filled the eyes and ears and mouth, 
and compelled the travellers at times to dismount and lie, 
with heads covered up, upon the ground. And, whenever 
a halt was made, it took from two minutes to half-an-hour 
to set Tom's dromedary going again. 

It was after one of these enforced stoppages and ensuing 
customary struggles that Hassan, looking back from the 
crest of a little eminence, descried a great way off, on the 
top of another hill, a number of moving spots which he knew 
to be Arabs. 

Terrible as was the prospect that faced them wander¬ 
ing alone on the boundless desert, this discovery filled both 
Tom and Hassan with increased alarm ; and, as hard as 
they could go, they pushed on to get away from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of these unwelcome companions of the plain. 

Aided by the fact that the sand was very soft the lead 
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the dromedaries held was soon increased ; and, flattering 
themselves that they, had escaped notice, they somewhat 
eased down; only to And that as soon as the pace was 
slackened the Arabs came again into sight. 

Hassan, after a long, backward survey, again urged 
forward his mount. 

“ It is a ride for life. Mister/* said he. “ They are 
following us/* 

Forward pressed the pair ; and, as the day wore on, and 
even the tough and hardy dromedaries began to show signs 
of lagging, their loads were lightened. First a skin of water 
was discarded after men and beasts had taken a hurried 
drink. 

“ Leave something in it,** suggested Hassan. “ They, 
themselves, may stop to quench their thirst, and we gain a 
little time.** 

Then, as the Arabs still continued to draw ever nearer, 
for the ground was becoming now unfortunately harder, bit 
by bit the dromedaries were relieved of every superfluous 
article they carried. 

Hour after hour, side by side, the two rode on, with their 
shadows thrown black upon the burning sand ; they were 
blinded by the dust, parched with thirst, sore and fatigued 
by long jolting and bumping. 

Evening was at hand, and the preceding nights had been 
very dark ones. Perhaps, it the moon did not shine, they 
might yet escape I 

As if fearful of the happening of this very thing, some 
half-dozen of their pursuers now rode after them ahead of 
the remainder of the band, spurring at speed across the 
intervening space of hard, firm sand. 

In less than half-an-hour they were drawing quite close. 
Hassan loosened the weapon stuck in his girdle. 

f * You see they do not fire,** observed he, “ though they 
certainly are provided with guns. Doubtless they desire 
to take us alive.** 

The Arabs had now gained so greatly upon them that to 
attempt continued flight appeared almost useless. Advanc¬ 
ing night, however, held out some faint hope of success, 
and so they still kept on. 

“ I will throw away one of the gold chains/' said Tom. 
** They may stop to pick it up 1 ** 

He unwound the chain from his wrist; and, in full'view 
of their pursuers, cast it behind him upon the sand. 

As he had imagined, this expedient had the desired effect. 
The foremost Arab reined up and dismounted. The others 
clustered round. The weight and value of the golden trophy 
evidently filled them with astonishment, and all stopped 
momentarily to gaze upon it. 

Then on they came again. Tom held out as long as he 
could ; then the second chain, carried by Hassan, went the 
way of the first. Again the Arabs stopped, only more 
quickly than before to resume the exciting chase. Fearful 
lest night should fall and their prey after all escape, 
they now redoubled their efforts. Two of them, better 
mounted than the rest, drew away from their comrades, 
and soon were close behind. 

The desert was already dark; but, chancing whether 
the movement was seen, Tom turned and hurled behind him 
the golden plate hall-marked by Jaroh's dagger. Both 
Arabs pulled up and made a dash to secure it. Before 
they resumed the chase night had fallen. 

“ Quick 1 Turn this way I ** whispered Hassan. “ They 
may not see us, and perhaps will ride straight on.” 

At right-angles to their former course they swerved; 
but they had not gone far before they heard the sound of 
galloping. 

“ Look out! ** hissed Hassan. 

From the darkness two flying figures burst upon them. 
Tom tried to turn his dromedary, but too late. There was 
a sudden shout and a rushing sound ; and the next instant 
he was rolling over and over on the sand. An Arab horse¬ 
man, careering at full speed, had dashed into the dromedary 
and thrown it from its feet. The horse itself came down 
upon its knees, pitching its rider to the ground. 

" Help I Here they are I ** came the cry of the other 
horseman in the darkness. 


Hassan dropped from his mount and ran to Torn. 
Already the fallen Arab had sprung upon him. 

“ Yield ! ” he cried, levelling his long rifle at the Sheik's 
White Slave. ** Lie still, or you are a dead man I ** 

At that moment Hassan cut him down. 

” Come ! ** he whispered rapidly. ** We must run for 
it. In the darkness we may get away on foot.'* 

At topmost speed they set off, leaving the dromedaries 
where they were. An Arab came flying past and then 
another ; but they escaped notice each time by throwing 
themselves upon the ground. 

All around them shouting was going on ; men rode hither 
and thither in the darkness, calling to one another in excited, 
eager tones. 

Then a tremendous yell went up. 

” They have found the dromedaries,** said Hassan, pant¬ 
ing heavily with the exertion of running over the sand, 
** and know we must be close at hand.” 

On went the two, maintaining their rapid pace till, at 
last, they could run no farther. Beside a low hill they threw 
themselves down ; then, with their arms they scraped the 
sand over their bodies till but a small part of their faces 
was left exposed. 

All about the surrounding desert horsemen were gallop¬ 
ing ; once one passed so close to them that the tread of 
his steed shook the grains of sand from off Tom*s forehead. 
They held their breath in terror till he had gone by. 

Soon the same man came riding back, and, at the top 
of their little hillock, not ten yards from their hiding-place, 
met a comrade. 

” No signs of them ? ” asked the second man. 

” Silence,” answered^the first; ** ride back and tell the 

captain that danger lies beyond the next hill. There-'* 

But Tom could hear no more, for the two Arabs moved off 
in the darkness. 

Danger to the Arabs was near at hand ! That must mean 
help for them ! 

** Come, Hassan 1 ’* he said softly. ” Let us make-*' 

** Hush,” whispered his companion, sweeping the sand 
again over them. 

Two Arabs rode up. 

“You take that hill. I will hide behind the next. We 
must keep watch till, in the morning, these people continue 
their march. The White Slave cannot have joined them. 
In the time no man could have run so far. Daylight will 
give him to us.” 

The Arabs separated and disappeared in different direc¬ 
tions. Tom sat up; but quickly again ducked down. 
One of the men was posted in the hollow on the other side 
of their little mound, watching over the hillock beyond. 

“It is not safe to stir while they are thus on the alert,*’ 
said Hassan. “ Help is no doubt near; but it is useless 
yet to attempt to reach it.** 

All night long there they remained, covered with sand, 
staring at the sky above and listening in silence. Their 
limbs became stiff; but, at the slightest movement, their 
protecting covering fell away, and they were thus com¬ 
pelled to remain motionless, for several times the Arab 
sentries rode a few yards this way or that and back again ; 
and once another man passed, evidently paying a round of 
visits to the pickets. 

With the first streaks of dawn the two Arabs left their 
posts and came still nearer; 

“They are eating,” said one of them, “and Will soon be 
preparing to start. Look out, comrade ! A man is about 
to mount! He will see you ! ” 

Behind the very mound in which the fugitives were hidden 
the two retreated ; and Tom and Hassan, from time to 
time, continued to hear their voices. Another long interval 
ensued. Then they heard the rattle of accoutrements and 
the straining of saddles as the Arabs mounted. In their 
ears, heaped about with sand, sounded the welcome thud 
of departing horses' hoofs. 

Hassan sat up. 

“ Now for it l '* said he. 

They scrambled to their feet; but, for a moment, so 
cramped were all their muscles, that they could haidly 
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stand. Then, when they had rubbed life into their limbs, 
keeping carefully in the hollow, they crawled cautiously 
away. 

A mound of sand was in front. To pass it they would 
be compelled to show themselves. Together they darted 
up the incline, and, as they appeared, there came a chorus 
of simultaneous shouts from behind. 

They looked back. Yes ; the Arabs had already seen 
them. From far and near they were starting to gallop in 
pursuit. The two sentries were turning their horses. 

Up the hill dashed Tom and Hassan ; reaching the sum¬ 
mit, they gave a cry. The hollow in front was empty ! 

“ They have gone ! " cried Hassan. “ Look, there is 
their fire ! We must follow ! " 

Across the ground they tore and started up the other rise ; 
when Hassan gave a leap and a scream of pain, then fell 
headlong to the desert. The report of a gun sounded. 

“ I am shot! " cried he, holding out the scimitar to Tom. 
" Save yourself ! " 

“ Not I ! " answered Tom grimly ; and, stooping, he 
raised Hassan in his arms and struggled on. 

Bang, bang, went the guns again ; and a bullet splashed 
up the sand close by. A horseman lying low on his flying 
steed came thundering at Tom's heels. Tom was done. 
He could carry Hassan no farther. At the very summit of 
the hill both tumbled to the ground. 


But, at once, Tom struggled to his feet; then, sword in 
hand, he turned and faced the foe. Hassan, with all his 
strength, raised a shout of " Help ! " 

Straight at them rode the leading Arab. Then, but a 
few paces away, he reined up suddenly and covered Tom 
with his rifle. 

" Surrender ! " he cried, “ and your life shall be spared." 

At that moment a shot from one of the man's comrades 
struck the weapon Tom held in his hand. The blade was 
smashed, and, flying upwards, it cut deeply into Tom’s 
forehead just above his eyes. He hurled the hilt full at his 
Arab foe, and changing the short dagger into his right hand,, 
tried to wipe away the blood that, pouring from his eyes, 
blinded him. 

More shots sounded out. The Arab in front fell 
dead from his horse. A rattle of rifles sprang up all 
around. 

To and fro Tom swayed. A red mist rose before him. 
His brain reeled. He struck out wildly at the air, and, 
murmuring " Hassan," staggered sightless over his com¬ 
rade's prostrate body. 

But he did not fall. 

Strong hands seized him from behind, and in his ear a 
man's voice called— 

" Tom, Tom, my boy, you’re saved ! " 

" Uncle 1 " he gasped, and lost consciousness. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AT THB GATES OF DJARAMOS. 


iharafji! To Djaramos! 
Lead us on. Colonel! " 

It was these words, 
shouted by scores of ringing 
voices, that, an hour or so 
afterwards, roused Tom 
from his lethargy. 

He sat up and saw 
around him what appeared 
to be the canvas walls of 
a tent, upon which, in the 
sunlight, were thrown the 
dark moving shadows of many persons outside. 

Some moments it took him to recall the recent happenings, 
the attack of the Arabs, and his timely rescue from them. 
Then he felt in his girdle, and, to his joy, found that the 
great Black Pearl was safe. 

He was still very stiff and sore, and the cut in his fore¬ 
head, over which a bandage had been fixed, smarted 
intolerably; so, instead of rising, he indulged lazily in a 
shout of— 

" Hallo, out there I " 

The thick white curtains were at once pulled aside, and 
a face, surmounted by an enormous white helmet, peeped 
in and was then again withdrawn. 

“ Colonel," called a voice, *' he has come round. He's 
sitting up." 

Next moment. Colonel Inglis, smart and soldierly in his 
khaki uniform, burst in. 

" Tom, my boy ; we are together again, thank God ! " 
he cried, as, overcome by emotion, he knelt down beside 
his rescued nephew and clasped his hand. For a minute 
neither of them spoke; they gazed into each other’s eyes 
and kept on shaking hands. 

" What do you feel like ? " asked the Colonel at 
length. 

" I’m very hungry and thirsty," said Tom. 

" Bravo ! That’s a capital sign, and the best news I 
could hope to hear of you," laughed the Colonel. " Won’t 
keep you a moment." 

“ And Hassan l " asked Tom anxiously. " Was he 
saved too ? " 

“He was," said the Colonel, “ and, except for a wound 



in the calf of his leg that has lamed him a bit, he's pretty 
much the same as ever. Just have a look at him now." 

As he went out, the Colonel drew aside the tent flap, and 
Tom looked out at the crowd of figures that was beyond. 

The sun shone with dazzling brightness on the white 
clothes and turbans and helmets of these people, and glinted 
everywhere upon the steel of the weapons they carried. 
Round a man sitting on a mule every one was collected ; 
listening to the wonderful words that, emphasised by much 
nodding and arm-waving, poured readily from his mouth. 
Every now and again in his excitement, this man rose irk 
his stirrups, only to at once sit down very suddenly with 
a sharp twinge of pain, at which his auditors roared with 
laughter. 

It was Hassan, holding forth at great length upon the 
wonders of Sharafji, the riches that were stored there, and 
the flocks of sheep, scores of camels, and whole droves of 
horses that awaited capture with the city. 

Tom could stand it no longer. He, too, went out into 
the sunlight, and was greeted by a shout of welcome from 
the crowd. 

To his surprise quite a number of them were evidently 
Europeans ; and every man, white or Arab, was armed. 
Never before was seen such a wonderful collection of weapons. 
Not a few had magazine rifles of the latest pattern, supple¬ 
mented by automatic pistols and regulation revolvers. A 
number of the Arabs carried cavalry carbines; and Sniders,. 
Martini-Henrys, and Lee-Metfords, interspersed with cut¬ 
lasses, swords, scimitars, pistols large and small, spears and 
lances, rendered the force more or less efficient and formid¬ 
able. One man even carried an elephant rifle that dis¬ 
charged a ponderous projectile that went four to the 
pound ; and, most valuable of all, there was with them 
an American gentleman, Ogden K. Bulmin by name, who 
had brought, carried upon two mules, a patent machine-gun, 
the efficiency of which, already proved in private practice, 
he was exceedingly eager to put to the test in actual war¬ 
fare. It was a weapon that embodied all the good points 
of those successfully employed during recent years, but 
was mounted on a very light gun-carriage. The gun and 
its mounting were packed upon one mule, and the 
wheels and axle carried by another. A third animal bore 
a steel shield for the protection of the manipulator of this 
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deadly firearm, and. two camels were laden with the 
necessary ammunition. 

Finding that Tom was well enough to be again upon the 
move, and being anxious, as the routed Arabs would no 
doubt ride back at once with the news, to push on as fast 
as possible, Colonel Inglis, directly his nephew had finished 
a substantial breakfast, procured a mount for him ; and, 
with Tom once more dressed in clothes of civilised cut, he 
proceeded forward at the head of the long line of men, be¬ 
striding camels, dromedaries, horses, asses, and mules that 
tailed away behind far across the desert. 

To the wonder of the Colonel and of the transatlantic 


fortunes over and over again. Anyway, the mere possession 
of the Pearl of the River of Night already insured them 
against pecuniary loss. 

Four days of uneventful journeying now brought the 
expedition to an Arab encampment, where a substantial 
bribe readily persuaded one of its inhabitants to pilot them 
into sight of the walls of Sharafji. 

Very cautiously progress was continued over the ground 
strewn with fallen masonry ; where, as the Colonel re¬ 
marked, a mere handful of men, if properly placed, could 
have kept an army at bay. But not a shot was fired. 
The bare stone houses, that here and there had been 


inventor who rode with him, Tom now produced the Pearl 
of the River of Night; and both having, as men who had 
dabbled in many classes of property, some little knowledge 
of precious stones, no words could express their adequate 
appreciation of the matchless gem. 

Ever on the look-out for the chance of a “ deal ”— 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Ogden K. Bulmin, upon the 
spot. ” My little 
weapon is a valuable 
property. I'll swap. 

You take the patent 
machine - gun that 
will win the next 
great war. and give 
me the stone.” 

But quite as 
promptly the offer 
was declined. 

” When Tom hears 
the cost of this 
little expedition. I 
don’t think he'll be 
likely to indulge in 
further speculation,” 
said Colonel Inglis; 
and then, as they 
rode along, he pro¬ 
ceeded to relate how 
it had come about 
that, in the very 
nick of time, he and j 
his miscellaneous 
lorce had appeared i } 
upon the scene. 

“ Directly I heard 
of the sacking of 
Akobah and of 
your capture,” said 

he, ” I recognised grains of sand from off Tom’s forehead 
that the time had 

positively arrived for my long-talked-of expedition against 
the Arabs, and immediately I started making my prepara¬ 
tions. Nearly every soul in Nesjah offered to join ; but, 
not content with that, I hired a steam launch that happened 
to be lying at Terreplein, and ransacked every place on the 
Arabian coast of the Red Sea from Suez to Mocha, and even 
round to Aden, for men and arms. While at Suez, I ran 
across Mr. Bulmin, who, full of faith in his invention, was 
taking his machine-gun to London for submission to tl^e 
British Army authorities; but he readily jumped at my pro¬ 
posal that he should join the expedition, lend us the aid of 
his weapon, and share in any possible profits. Altogether 
I have got a nice little army that numbers, including the 
boys, three hundred and twenty souls, every one of whom 
possesses, and can use, a firearm of some sort or other. The 
whites I am not going to pay ; but I have guaranteed them 
mounts and food, and the plunder will be divided amongst 1 
them. What do you think our chances are of recouping 
ourselves for the outlay ? I m anxious about it, Tom, I 
can tell you, for I’ve sunk nearly every farthing I possess 
in this little venture.” 

A description of the contents of the treasure-chamber 
of the Temple, however, soon set the mind of Colonel Inglis 
at rest upon that score ; and indeed, as he observed, it now 
appeared very probable that they were about to marie their 



inhabited, were now destitute of tenants ; and the whole 
force reached unopposed the clear space fronting the 
entrance to the city. 

The bridge that spanned the trench dug before the gates 
had been drawn up ; on the look-out, over the battle¬ 
ments, turbanned heads here and there appeared. 

Tom, now quite himself again, rode forward a little way 

and shouted to the 
guards to open the 
doors and surrender. 
In reply rang out 
half a dozen rifle¬ 
shots, which pat¬ 
tered bullets around 
the herald, but hap¬ 
pily failed to strike 
him. 

” The tow f n is 
nearly empty, I 
believe,” said he, 
as he returned. 
” Almost all of the 
guards are away at 
Djaramos. If we 
could but force the 
doors the place 
would soon be 
won.” 

Hiding behind 
fallen stonework, the 
colonel's men began 
to take pot shots 
whenever a head ap- 
peared above the 

ne walls, and in a short 

passed so time all show of 

close that the tread resistance from with- 

of his steed shook the j n was abandoned. 

” {Seepage 698 .) A white flag ap¬ 

peared tied to the 
end of a lance; and then an aged Arab peeped over the 
wall. 

Again Tom rode out to parley. 

” What will you give me if I surrender the city ? ” asked 
the man. 

A roar of laughter came from the Colonel's Arabs as they 
heard his words. By the very way in which the fellow 
spoke they knew him to be a shepherd or follower of 
some calling equally insignificant—perhaps, indeed, only 
a slave. 

” Give you ? Nothing ! ” shouted Tom in reply. ” We 
shall break down the walls and put every one of you to 
death unless the gates are opened to us and the bridge 
placed in position immediately.” 

" Promise me three camels and three horses, and 
let me go with you, and I’ll do both,” offered the man 
promptly. 

” That's cheap enough,” laughed Colonel Inglis. 

“ We promise,” Tom shouted ; and in this ridiculous 
manner the city of Sharafji, the stronghold of the Great 
Sheik Rab-el-Kander, passed into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The aged Arab negotiator had not, however, himself 
made a bad bargain. He was, in fact, a slave left behind 
by Rab-el-Kander as being too infirm to be of any use to 
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him, when, as happened two days previously, every man 
but twenty of the guards had been withdrawn from the 
place and hurried to Djaramos to aid in the assault on the 
Temple. The Sheik, warned of the approach of the force 
proceeding against him, but never dreaming that it would 
first pay a visit to his city, was endeavouring to carve his 
way into the Temple ere the expedition reached him. And 
the twenty remaining guards, unwilling to run the risk 
of death or capture, and equally afraid of returning to the 
Sheik with the news that Sharafji had fallen, calmly laid 
hands on as much plunder as they could transport; then, 
while the white flag was being waved on one side of the 
city, they dropped over the wall and went philosophically 
out into the desert on the other 
side with their booty. 

A triumphal entry into Sharafji 
now took place. All the women 
and children of the city were col¬ 
lected and made to understand 
that, provided they showed no 
signs of hostility, harm should not 
befall them. And, to assure them 
by something more convincing than 
mere words, a free distribution of 
food found in the Sheik's granaries 
took place. 

The rest of the day was spent in 
unearthing the treasures of the city, 
including the huge store of arms and 
merchandise stolen from caravans 
and stored in the Sheik's house, 
wherein Tom again visited his 
familiar prison. 

A proposal to shoot the lions still 
remaining in the pit met with very 
earnest support from Hassan ; but 
Ogden K. Bulmin, the inventor of 
the machine-gun, promptly raised 
an objection. 

" I'll have them," said he. "I'll . 
take them back with me at my 
own expense. They will sell like 
anything in Europe. Let all re¬ 
member that they are mine." 

There and then he purchased a 
whole drove, herd, or flock of broken - 
down horses, decrepit camels, and 
other incapacitated animals, and 
retained the services of the aged 
Arab \frho had bartered away the 
city, to tend his new acquisitions 
until his return. And ever after¬ 
wards he varied his frequent al¬ 
lusions to the machine-gun with 
oft-recurring, subtly-introduced re¬ 
ferences to " my lions." 

By the aid of explosives, three 
large breaches were made in the 
strong walls of the city; the doors 
the well before them filled up, so that the place was open 
from end to end. Then, after one night’s rest under stone 
roofs, guided by a friendly native, who, like most of the 
others, was only anxious to be enlisted on the side that 
was the strongest, the little army marched for Djaramos. 

As they approached the ruin - bordered eminence, 
mounted Arabs were to be seen skirting round them at 
great distances; and, as soon as they reached the region 
where the stone slabs and columns were thickly scattered, 
actual trouble began. 

Behind every block large enough to shelter a human 
form, an Arab lurked. He would take one careful shot; 
and then, dodging here and there amongst the rocks and 
boulders, fall back to seek another similar safe hiding- 
place. 

Every inch of the advance had to be thus contested; 
and, already, before the main body of the Sheik's army 
came into view, fifteen men had fallen. Whenever one 


of the enemy whs hit, men were despatched to search for 
and kill him ; otherwise, waiting until some unsuspecting 
person passed near, these wounded Arabs, reckless of their 
lives, would rush out unexpectedly and do what damage 
they could ere they finally went down. 

At last, close to the entrance to the mountain Temple, 
the forces of the Sheik appeared in sight. Rab-el-Kander 
had, indeed, lost no time. By his orders a great cave had 
been excavated ; and in it even now slaves were at work 
under the whips of their taskmasters, laboriously chipping 
away the solid rock to gain the apartments within. A 
strong breastwork of stone had been constructed, and from 
behind this, directly the Colonel’s forces appeared, a long 
line of fire flashed out. Where the 
intervening space had before been 
clear, slabs and stones were now 
scattered to render approach more 
difficult. Pitfalls, also, had been 
dug, and two men on horseback 
were engulfed in one of these ere 
the danger was discovered. A 
ringing shout of triumph greeted 
the happening of this disaster. 

Hastily a low wall of stone was 
thrown up to protect the men from 
the accurate fire of the enemy; and 
behind this the machine-gun ,was 
carefully put together, under the 
direction of its sanguine inventor. 

" Wait till our music begins," he 
observed, every time an Arab bullet 
fell near him. 

Precisely the parts were adjusted, 
and the steel shield erected. Then 
the American complacently took 
his seat behind it. 

" Gentlemen," said he, as he 
removed a cigar stuck in a long 
meerschaum holder for a moment 
from between his lips, " the overture 
will now commence." 

" One moment, conductor," said 
Colonel Inglis, who well knew the 
nature of his Arab foes. " Don't 
waste the sweet strains of your in¬ 
strument upon blocks of stone. No 
true Arab will lie long, inactively, 
to be fired at. Wait one minute, 
and you shall soon have an ample 
audience." 

So it happened. 

The two forces continued for a 
short time to take stray shots at 
one another ; and then, suddenly, 
the breastwork ahead became alive 
with Arabs. Led by a min or sheik, 
mounted on a splendid steed, and 
raising a fierce, warlike cry, they 
swarmed over the wall of stone ; and, on foot and mounted, 
with robes flying, eyes blazing, and firing as they ran, they 
rushed together full in the face of the guns. 

Ogden K. Bulmin bent down behind the thin steel shield. 
He took a second's glance through the little eye-hole. Then 
he turned the handle. 

A sharp, crackling rattle broke out, continuous as the 
rolling of a drum. There was a rushing whistle of bullets 
as steady as the escape of pent-up steam. At a single stroke, 
a score of flying Arabs fell prostrate ; and a lane, paved 
with dead and dying, opened, as if by magic, right back 
to their defences. No smoke obscured the view; later, 
a little steam came from the water-jacket. 

The yell died away on the lips of those yet standing. 
One or two still came on, only to fall a pace or two 
nearer. The remainder turned back ; but many bit the 
dust ere reaching cover ; for the man at the gun swept 
it easily from side to side, and mowed the foe down as 
they ran. 
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[ Gbe Him c to TKIUn. I 
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[ TITfl HEN you feel tired out—and the J 
\ game’i not won! i 

( When you know your team is \ 

e disheartened quite! > 

\ Lad, then’s the time to capture a 5 
f run— < 

i Or cheer the “ runner ” with all your < 
[ might! \ 


When you’ve worked and worked—but 
your chance seems small— 

Exams, are hard—and you're called 
a dunce ! 

Lad, then’s the moment to try 
your all, 

Tis only a coward tries just the 
once ! 


When the hill is steep and you long to 
stop— 

Yet know the summit is worth the 
climb ! 

Lad, then set out till you reach the 
top. 

Nor waste a moment or second of 
time! , 


For, later on, when you’ve learnt to 
smile 

At school-day troubles so far,away, 

I think the grit of your grown-up mile 
Will be that grit you have learnt to¬ 
day ! 

LILLIAN GARD. 



were destroyed, and 
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the Sheik himself, came the order to retire. Again the 
Arabs disappeared, leaving the ground in front heaped 
with their dead and dying. 

“ Let them carry you to cover,” said Tom to the injured 
man beside him. 

” Never ! ” answered Bulmin, lifting his lifeless arm 
farther over the gun. ” I'll stop here as long as there is 
a tune left in her.” 

But the enemy displayed no intention of again venturing 
out. They took up the most advantageous position possible 
to them, and opened a steady and telling, careful tire. 

” Do you know their game ? ” observed the Colonel. 

” They are waiting for night to 
come on. But the thing must 
be finished one way or the other 
before then. They have three 
men, at least, to our every one; 

and, at close 
quarters, with 
the gun almost 


over the low wall and led 
on all his warriors. 

At that moment the 
man at the gun reeled back. A shot, entering by the 
sight-hole, had passed through his right shoulder, 
shattering the bone. Both his arms seemed crippled. 

” Rally ! Come on ! ” he cried to those behind him. 

“ Forward ! Save the gun ! ” sounded the command 
of Colonel Inglis, he himself leading the way. The 
men dashed out; but many fell. Others following close 
behind stumbled over them. 

Nimbly leaping the body of a man who went down 
under his feet, Tom darted for the gun. The leading 
Arabs were at its muzzle when hio fingers fell upon the 
handle, and a stream of fire played out. The Arab 
crowd opened, five guards dragging back the Sheik, 
who had himself been w r ounded. 

All around, hand to hand fighting commenced ; but, 
looking neither to the left nor right, Tom steadily turned 
the handle. Across the machine lay its wounded inventor, 
directing Tom's movements to vary the direction of the 
fire, muttering to himself through his set teeth, as he grinned 
with pain— 

” It doesn’t jam, does it ? It doesn't jam ! ” 

Fiercely the foe fought on, the encounter at close 
quarters raising their spirits vastly. Man to man, they 
were in their element. They slashed, stabbed, and hacked 
like demons. 

“ Never mind those in front,” cried Colonel Inglis, as, 
shoulder to shoulder w r ith his men, he performed deeds 
of valour. " Guard the gun.” 

A few minutes longer the contest raged, and then, from 


“ ‘Surrender!’ he cried, ‘and your life shall be spared.*” 

(See page 700.) 

as dangerous in the darkness to ourselves as to our foes, 
they would simply wipe us out. They must be tempted 
to appear. Give them another volley.” 

All over the stone defences the bullets played. The 
machine-gun swept the breastwork from end to end. But 
not a man show r ed. They had formed their plan ; and, 
knowing that darkness would lend them aid, remained 
stolidly where they were. 

“ Trv again,” cried the Colonel; and once more the leaden 
storm w r as hurled against the wall. 

Not an Arab came forth ; but, in spite of that, some 
result was this time achieved. High up the mountain a 
cloud of dust floated out, and a portion of the rock, dis¬ 
lodged by the vibration, came dow n into the Arab defences. 


Then a fierce fusilade rang out from the defences. A 
storm of bullets struck ting ! tang ! upon the steel of the 
sloping shield. The American sat close. His cigar was 
shot away by a bullet that dropped over the protection; 
but he continued to suck calmly at the holder. Amongst 
the stones behind him, nine men fell pierced by lead. 
The machine itself rocked and vibrated under the shock 
of this terrific hail. Gradually, as those supporting him 
were beaten back, the gun and its solitary attendant were 
left by themselves. 

Nothing escaped the notice of the Great Sheik. With 
a shout, the golden fillet gleaming on his head, he leapt 
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CONCLUSION. 

ths after the routing of the Great English newspaper met them, and lost no time in gleaninpf 
my, Colonel Inglis and his little force, material for the first of a series of articles dealing witl'k 
l by the addition of over two hundred Tom’s adventures that were subsequently published in 
iers, arrived safely back at Nesjah, most of the countries of the world. 

n the whole of the treasures of the Much of the information acquired by this gentleman 
; and all the spoils of Sharafji. was obtained from Ogden K. Bulmin, who very cleverly- 

%e the representative of an enterprising worked in such a magnificent advertisement for his machine — 
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gun, that less than a month afterwards he disposed of the 
patent for an enormous sum to a syndicate hurriedly formed 
for the express purpose of acquiring the right to manu¬ 
facture it. 

He likewise drew a terribly realistic picture—also for 
publication—of the horrors of the Lion Pit of Sharafji ; 
adding that, in case any showman had a fancy for exhibiting 
such interesting creatures to the public, he had thoughtfully 
taken the trouble to bring the whole crowd back with him. 

Two days after the article containing these hair-elevating 
particulars appeared, a cablegram reached him which read : 
“ Offer three thousand pounds for five Sharafji lions.’* 
And the same afternoon the message went back : ** Will 

accept, you taking all risk.” 

A division of the spoils of Sharafji having taken place 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned in the capturing 
of them, the Colonel’s little army was disbanded ; a sub¬ 
stantial present, in addition, being distributed to each man, 
white and Arab, from the treasures of the Temple. 

Hassan, who elected to take his share wholly in gold, 
lost no time in realising a dream that he had long cherished. 
He promptly set up as a " merchant ” ; which really meant 
that he rented a house in the bazaar, stocked it with an 
assortment of goods, and then took his allotted place amidst 
a group of substantial citizens like himself. So he passed his 
days in blissfully smoking, drinking coffee, and telling stories 
that acquired fresh wonders every time they were repeated. 

After a good rest in the quiet 
and comfort of the house he had 
quitted so long ago, Tom, not a 
little aged by his adventures, 
but now as fit again as ever, was 

ready for anything, and eagerly Alp* 

jumped at his uncle’s suggestion 
that they should indulge in a 
little trip to England. Combin¬ 
ing business with pleasure, they f ~ 

took with them for sale the bulk Am 

of the contents of the casket of 

g ems - K A 

The result of this pleasant 
jaunt was that they found them- .f>• 

selves in possession of a for- 
tune that even far exceeded the ;; {fr 

Colonel’s original estimate of it. 

And, arrived back in Nesjah, ' 'W 
uncle and nephew set to work to 

achieve the fulfilling of the wish \ / 4 Jl 

of King Ptamos, that great good 
might be done w’ith his wealth. 

Less than a year afterwards l/.' 

Society ” was started, having 
for its object the protection of 
the peaceful inhabitants of the 
deserts, and the liberation of 
those who were still held in 
bondage. 

With unlimited wealth at its . / • ^ 

command, and every movement 
superintended by the Colonel or 
Mr. Tom Inglis himself, the 
agents and officers of the 

Society—popularly known as “Tifs”—scoured the country 
for hundreds of miles around ” Ptamos Town,” its head¬ 
quarters, and speedily converted the mysterious initials 
” T. I. F. S.” into an object of terror to evil-doers 

As the waters of the River of Night no longer flowed to 
Rastos, the oasis soon dried up and disappeared. But a 
lake of quite substantial size came into existence, shortly 
after, close to the entrance to the Temple ; and, on the 
banks of this and in the shade of Mount Djaramos itself, 
the town named after the departed King was constructed 
from the stone heaped so plentifullv all around. 

A substantial edifice now' houses the staff of the Society, 
and is surrounded by a cultivated garden that is the holiday 


sight of the whole of that arid country. An hotel is there 
for the entertainment of travellers; together with extensive 
ranges of stables, and a motor garage. And a British 
aeroplane has flowm there, alighting easily upon the sand. 

” The Pearl of the River of Night,” after long negotiation, 
was sold to a millionaire Indian Maharajah, for the highest 
sum ever paid for a single jewel. And after the remains of 
King Ptamos, shattered to pieces by their fall down the shaft 
of the great hall w'hen cast therein by Jaroh of Sharafji, had 
been collected and enclosed 
in a costly coffin, with 
part of the proceeds of 
the sale of the gem a 
magnificent white marble 
mausoleum w’as erected in 
the centre of the garden, 

for ever the Ct § 'l 

memory of the 
departed mon- 

arch. • . 'V 

from the curse - / *v~ * 

of the Arab ", .**-*'* 

marauder, * - 

none now are 2?*“^ 


“ Suddenly the breastwork 
ahead became alive with 
Arabs.” (See page 702.) 


happier than Tom Inglis and his uncle, the Colonel. 
As they pass from place to place, busy in carrying on 
the good work, they find themselves worshipped on all 
sides as saviours of the country. 

And at eventide, when the declining sun sinks in fiery 
splendour below the sandy horizon, and the shadows on 
the desert grow long, many an Arab, tending his flocks 
in peace and safety near the ragged hut that is yet 
dear to him as ” home,” turns his dark face in the 
direction of the distant mountain, bends low, and with 
grateful heart returns thanks to the dead King of 
Djaramos, and invokes a blessing on the head of the 
Sheik’s White Slave. 
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I need not tell you that it isn’t, not by any means. Admirer 
of pretty sculling as 1 certainly am, keen upholder of grace¬ 
ful style in every way, yet I never fail to point out to my 
pupils that they must carry the stroke right through if they 
wish to get the most out of it each time. But I find nine 
times out of ten that this is lacking in young and inex¬ 
perienced rowers.” 

“ Do you suggest that oarsmen, whilst training for sculling 
races, should practise any other sports, too, as helps ? ” said I. 

‘ No, not unless they specially wish. I myself never 
do. I find that a good practice twice a day for some time 
ere the race, with lighter work during the last week, is the 
best training for the job,” said Mr. Barry. “But I 
should like to say a word or two, if I may, as to other im¬ 
portant items when training. I do not advocate leaving 
off this or that food ; every man should eat what he finds 
most conducive to retaining his strength and powers at 
their best. But two things must be utterly banished during 
any training as an oarsman, and these are spirits and 
smoking. These are both fatal to success in rowing—as 
I think most trainers in other sports would also agree with 
respect to theirs. Smoking is about as bad a thing as 
can be for all men whose games or sports put any strain 
or stress on breathing or the heart; it must be quite tabooed 
when you are under training for any important event, 
whether you are a boy or a man. Spirit-drinking is equally 
latal to success ; you simply can't get keyed-up to the 
winning-degree if you risk such things, as any coach w'orth 
his salt will tell you every time.” 

” When you are training for any great event, sir,” said 
I, ” do you go over the whole course very often ? ” 

” I always do it once a day whilst training very hard,” 
he replied. ” Probably about a week before the race is 
due I grow languid and feel tired of the business. As soon 
as this happens, I shake hands with myself, and say ‘ Ernie, 
my boy, you’re all right this journey !'.... Why ? 
.... Well, because during training the hard and sus¬ 
tained effort, the monotony of long and constant practice, 
the terrific stress and restraint on one in so many ways, 
must make every man or boy tired and sick of it all! That 
is natural. Now, the danger is that this feeling should 
come too early, or too late, in the training, don’t you see ? 
If it comes too early, then, after one recovers from it, one 
is never sure it won’t come again ere the critical day ; if 
it comes too late, then one has not sufficient time to recover 
from it ere the eventful struggle. But now, a week before 
is just long enough for this languid feeling to come 
over one ; it affords sufficient time for a splendid recovery 
to be made. The one great necessity is then for the man 
to watch that he takes matters rather easier during the 
intervening period, so as to be keyed-up to his finest point 
on the fateful day itself.” 

' * Will you tell me what was your most exciting experience 
when rowing for the championship at 
various times ? ” I said. 

Mr. Barry had to think a little while ere 
he could say which experience might be 
deemed worthy of that honour. Finally 
he said, “ Perhaps it was when I rowed 
Dick Arnst, the great Australian sculler, 
on the Zambesi, for the championship of 
the world. He was more 
used to * dead water ’—i.e. 
non-tidal rivers—than I 
wqs, and so he got away 
quicker and led me by 
almost three lengths for 
some three-and-a-quarter 
miles. Then I had to 
make my big effort if I 
meant to overhaul him. 

I did this, spurting with 
such tremendous power 
that I practically caught 
him, but could not pass 
him. as I had rowed my¬ 
self quite out in that last 


half-mile with this terrific spurt. As it chanced Arnst, too, 
had to all intents done what he could, and was not able 
to get rid of me again ; so that in the last four hundred 
yards or so we simply went on together comparatively 
easily, until when nearing the goal, the rest he had had 
belore I recovered alter my spurt, enabled him just to pull 
in before I could and thus to win the race ! . . . . You 
know how I reversed this verdict later on when we had 
that tremendous struggle from Putney to Mortlake, also 
lor the championship. Since then I have met Alf. Felton, 
of Australia, who beat me on the Thames in October, 1919, 
when I was fairly swamped with the rough water from the 
start.” 

” You must have had some interesting experiences, and 
have some amusing tales to tell, Mr. Barry,” said I, ” about 
your many races and friends during such an eventful 
career ? Can you remember any of them, for the boys 
always like a good story ? ” 

The great oarsman laughed, as he pondered for a minute 
or two. Then he answered, with his eyes twinkling merrily 
at the mere remembrance of it. 

” Well, I fear I’m not a good hand at telling stories. 
But as so many school-lads read the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper ' — 

I myself always delighted in it when a boy, and even yet 
like to read it sometimes—the following true tale may 
interest and amuse them :— 

" A friend of mine, who is landlord of a famous hotel 
near the Thames, has in a room there a very big picture 
of myself sculling. The face in it is extremely clear; 
the whole picture a great favourite with those who 
know it. 

“ I was in this room one day when there entered a com¬ 
mercial traveller, seeking hard to obtain his first order 
from this landlord, and eager to please his prospective client 
in any way. The commercial’s eye at once fell on the 
picture, and guessing whose photograph i,t was—since he 
had probably heard of my friendship with the owner— 
he said enthusiastically: 

” * Ah, there he is ! Good old Ernie ! Splendid oarsman, 
isn’t he ? ’ * 

“ * Do you know him ? ’ said my friend, whilst I sat in a 
somewhat dark coiner of the room, with my face in shadow, 
simply flabbergasted at the impudence of this chap, for I 
had never seen him before, and I felt sure he didn’t know 
me in the flesh from Adam! 

” * Know him ? Know old Ernie Barry ? Know him ? 
Well, that's a good joke ! Why, we have been close friends 
for years ! We went to school together 1 Know Ernie ? 
Should think I do—not half ! ’ 

“The landlord chancing to look my way without the 
fellow's seeing this, as he had his back to me, I shook my # 
head negatively, but sat still. Then my friend, keeping a 
straight face, saw how to have a good lark at the other’s 
expense. He brought him up by degrees 
to where I was sitting. 

”‘Oh, then,’ said he, ‘as you know 
Barry so well, you'll like to meet Mr. 
Durnan here, the famous Canadian sculler, 
whom he defeated only last week for the 
championship of the world.’ 

" * Delighted to meet you, Mr. Durnan, 
I'm sure ! Must condole 
with you on having to 
row against such a won¬ 
derful sculler as my chum 
Ernie, my old school¬ 
fellow, I may say ! ' 

“ It took me a bit to 
keep my face unmoved, 
as you may guess, but I 
managed it, whilst my 
friend added a remark 
that I (Durnan) was re¬ 
turning to Canada next 
week. 

“ The commercial again 
expressed his pleasure at 



“ A COMIC ANIMAL FOOTBALLER" 

[Prize-winning Drawing in recent Football Competition : Drawn by R. Thatcher, 
Han ham, Bristol.) 
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meeting me, and hoped I should do well in Canada. I 
quietly acquiesced, and he left us. When he had gone, 
my companion simply murmured— 

" ‘ Ernie, what a nerve some chaps have ! ' 

" About three weeks later I was in an hotel at Wandsworth 
when this same commercial entered. He joined the land¬ 
lord (whom he knew) and myself as we were chatting, 
without my having a chance to whisper even a word of 
warning to the other. When he recognised me he put out 
his hand smilingly, and said— 

“ ‘ Hullo, Mr. Durnan, then you haven't got off to Canada 
yet ? ’ 

"My friend stared, and said, quite naturally: 

“ ‘ Why, you never told me you were going to Canada, 
Ernie ? ' Then to the commercial, ‘ How did you know 
Barry was going to Canada ? ' 

4 


" ' Barry ? Ernie ? Why, who is this ? Isn't it Mr. 
Durnan, the famous Canadian oarsman ? ' ejaculated the 
traveller, with his eyes almost out of his head, and his 
mouth wide agape. 

" ‘ No, that it isn't, sir ! ’ replied I. ‘ This is Ernie Barry, 
champion sculler of the world, whom you knew as a lad ! 
Who was at school with you ! It’s " good old Ernie ! "—whom 
you know so well ; and who has been your friend for years! * 
" I need not say how I laughed, Mr. Wade, nor how the 
landlord joined in when he saw the joke ! But the com¬ 
mercial didn’t laugh—his face was a study. He gave a 
great gasp, and stumbled as though about to collapse. 
Then he rushed out of the door and down the street as if 
police were after him. No, I’ve never seen him since, nor 
do I suppose he wants to see ‘ good old Ernie’ again in a 
hurry ! " 


More of Our Fellows. 

By CHARLES INGRAM STANLEY. 


ID the host of fellows crowding in the broad wavs 
of the school, 

There is one w r ho represents a type—that’s 
Parker—and there's Poole, 

He’s not so often met with but I choose him for my chum 
When green is flushing England, or when frosty rigours come. 

I have wandered off with Parker through the humming force 
of wind, 

We have seen the white road thrusting down and the grey 
school stand -behind ; 

Have smelt the breathing grasses and the brown mould, ploughed 
and good, — 

And the openness of downlands and the sodden glooms of 
wood. 


But Poole is quite a different sort of fellow. He will roam 

With me the surging uplands or the English fields of 
loam. 

And he’ll talk about the badger that was caught amid the 
green 

Damp undergrowth of larches just beyond the school’? 
demesne. 

He wall talk about the foxes that slink down at candleshine 

To the village from the whispering pointed lengths of fir and 
pine; 

Of the linnet on the common, and the wagtail in the 
lane. 

Of the golden birds’-foot trefoil washed by scented summer 
rain. 




And perhaps I've started talking of the ploughmen or the 
plough, 

The chalk-pits whitely staring, or the hedgerow or the bough. 
But Parker hasn’t heeded, he 
has let the earth slip by 
Impalpable as shadow, while he 
tunes the string of " I." 


He is centred in himself to an 
• inordinate extent, 

His feelings, his opinions, his 
delight, his discontent ; 
Forever turning self-ward is his 
gaze, and earth and sky 
Are filled and blotted out by that 
engrossing subject “ I." 


If you talk about the weather, 
Parker speaks about his 
health • 

Of capital and labour, then his 
poverty or wealth ; 

There’s nothing interesting as a 
subject unless he 

Is settled in its centre, for the 
hub of earth is "Me." 


He will talk of fishes moving in the dim brown silqnt stream. 
Or rock-pools, or anemones shall prove engrossing theme. 

Or cloud formations heralding strong tempest or fair weather. 
Or cornfields blowing golden, 
or the burning sweeps of 
heather. 


You, I know, have met these 
fellows. Tell me, which do 
you prefer ? 

I take for my example, Poole. 

May I, like him, confer 
On every other subject but my¬ 
self—may I abstain 
From ceaseless self-absorption, 
for the upland and the 
plain 


Are full of finei topics than my 
wretched little nature, . 

Let me forget myself and study 
winged or crawling creature. 
The thousand gracious mysteries 
of air and earth and sky. 
And expel from all my dialogue 
that narrow subject •* I/* 


A TECHNICAL POINT. 

Passenger (overboard and in urgent need of a lifebelt):—** Do I go down 
to it, or does i t come up to me ? ” 
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CONDUCTED BY 
“ COLLECTOR.” 
OCTOBER. 




Y OU will remember that last month I had something to 
say touching the topic of school Stamp Clubs, which, 
as a correspondent reminds me, have in not a few 
cases the more ambitious title of " School Philatelic 
Societies.” That reference to the subject has, I find, aroused a 
good deal of interest, and as this is precisely the time of year for 


starting such clubs, 
a little further 
them. 

Supposing you 
such a club is 
your own school, 
proceeding to sup- 
is to rally round 
possible of your 
keen philatelists 
once your head- 
the matter. That 



we may well have 
chat concerning 

are of opinion that 
badly needed at 
the best method of 
ply the deficiency 
you as many as 
schoolmates as are 
and to approach at 
master regarding 
preliminary is 



providing he acts 
proval of the 
The chief point 
weekly or other 
of the club is that 
be made interesting, 
should bring with 
as many 'changes 
that are worth in- 
then be illustrated ‘* w w - - - - ~ > 

actual specimens, 

business of swapping may proceed in 
a good plan to delay the concern of 



until the latter half of the hour or half-hour that is devoted 
to the meeting. The first part of the proceedings may be 
occupied in general discussions about stamps exhibited by one 
member or another, or in listening to brief and more or 
less informal talks dealing with new issues, stamps that can 
tell a story, watermarks, picturesque pictorials, perfprations, or 


something of the kind. In some school clubs the circulation of 
priced exchange sheets is permitted. In others, all buying and 
selling is prohibited, and stamps may change owners only by 
swapping. Whatever, though, be the lines upon which the 
club is conducted, due effort should be made to constitute 
its meetings something more than a mere haphazard coming 


together of school- 
The stamps of 
republic on the coast 
tween Sierra Leone 
Coast, deservedly 
larity with our 
stamps date back 
" Figure of Corn- 
issue of i860, which 
cents red, 12 cents 
green) are so rare 



mate philatelists. 
Liberia, the negro 
of West Africa, be 
and the French Ivory 
enjoy much popu- 
*' Comerites.” These 
to the imperforate 
merce ” typographed 
pioneer Liberians (6 
blue, and 24 cents 
that in most cata- 


practically imperative; for in certain instances that I have 
heard of, "The Head ” has promptly nipped a newly formed stamp 
club in the bud, not because he did not approve of philately, 
but solely for the reason that in his opinion that particular 
school had already enough clubs of 
one kind or another. Which, of 
course, is all the more reason why 
the attempted founding of your 
own individual stamp club 
should not be delayed for another 1 
day. 

Having obtained the sanction of 
“ The Head,” you should broach 
the subject to each of the other 
masters in turn, and so obtain all 
the “ official ” support that you 
can. Very large numbers of masters 

are enthusiastic stamp collectors, and in many successful school 
philatelic societies it is a master who, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, runs the club. Failing that, however, an intelligent boy 
who is really devoted to the philatelic game may do wonders, 


with the full ap- 
school authorities, 
to note as to the 
periodical meetings 
these meetings must 
Each member 
him his album and 
as possible. Points 
quiring about can 
by reference to 
and the enjoyable 
full swing. It is 
exchanging stamps 


logues they are not priced. The Liberian stamps that we know 
best are those of the pleasing pictorial issue of 1918, the values, 
colours and designs of which are as follows :— 

1 c. green and black, ” Bongo or Lyre-homed Antelope.” 

2 c. rose, “ Palm Civet.” 

5 c. blue, “ Shield and Motto of 
Liberia.” 

10 c. green, " Numeral on engine- 
turned ground.” 

15 c. black and green, “ Oil Palm." 
20 c. claret and black, “ Figure of 
Mercury.” 

25 c. green, '* Traveller’s Tree.” 

30 c. magenta and black, “ Fishing 
Vulture.” 

50 c. blue and black, “ Bommi Fish.” 
75 c. olive, “ Mandingoes in Native 
Hut.” 

1 dollar, brown and blue, " Surf on Gold Coast.” 

2 dollars, violet and black, ” Liberia College.” 

5 dollars, sepia. " Figure of Liberty.” 

These thirteen stamps, from the 1 cent to the 5 dollars, were 



issued in January 
same year they 
for Red Cross pur- 
in each instance 
over a red cross 
line. And these Red 
some of which you 
be. or may become, 
feature that is ex- 
ing to philatelists. 



1918. Later in the 
were overprinted 
poses, the surcharge 
being " Two Cents ” 
having a black out- 
Cross Liberians, of 
may very possibly 
possessed, have a 
ceedingly interest- 
The stamps were 
Perkins, Bacon & Co. 
was printed by 


printed by the famous firm of Messrs 
from engraved plates. The "Two Cents 
typography. And the Red Cross was added to the stamp by 
means of lithography: So these Liberian Red Cross stamps in 
themselves exhibit to us three different processes of stamp 
printing, namely, engraving, typography and lithography. 
Liberia's first Red Cross stamp, a surcharged triangular, was 
issued when she was still a neutral, in November, 1915. Later, 
Liberia threw in her lot with the Allies. 
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Now let us turn our attention to our promised collection of 
'* King's Head Colonials,” as here illustrated. Explanation will 
scarcely be needed that the term “ King’s Head,” as applied 
to British stamps, indicates those stamps that show the profile 
either of King Edward VII. or of King George V. In the present 
instance, as providing us with more recent issues, it is stamps of 


Great Britain stamps. In a London Post Office half a sheet 
(120 stamps) of the current i \d. brown stamps was discovered, 
printed on a thick coarse heavy paper, without any watermark. 
The upper half of the sheet had been sold before the variety was 
noticed. No doubt all these stamps were soon used, and 
probably destroyed, as people do not save our used i\d. stamps. 



that have been 
then, are in reality 
Head ” stamps, or, 
arlv known to the 
philatelists who 
are, tersely, 
the same way as 
Head” stamps are 


the latter variety 
selected. These, 

” King George's 
as they are famili- 
many specialist 
collect them, they 
” K.G.'s.” Just in 
•• King Edward's 
termed “ K.E.’s.” 

Naturally enough, the postage stamps 

of Great Britain show us a representation of the ruler of the 
realm, and with those stamps, in some at least of their denomi¬ 
nations, we are all of us fully familiar. These ” K.G.’s,” 
though, are the stamps of Britains overseas, of Britains both 
great and small, that, no matter what their size, 
are splendid component parts of one grand and 
glorious whole. Truly and proudly it maybe said 
that, of all stamps, that which philatelists fondly 
know as the ” K.G.” is the premier stamp of 
Empire. 

Concerning certain of the ” K.G.” stamps the 
following items are worth noting. 

Some little while back our invaluable contem¬ 
porary ” Stamp Collecting ” published this note : 

** We are informed that the ' key plate ’ used to 
produce the stamps of Gibraltar from \d. to is. 
has cracked in printing. It has been replaced by 
a new plate. As the plate cracked ‘ in printing,’ it is qui e 
possible that varieties may be found showing signs of the flaw'.” 

There are two kinds of the New Zealand 3 d. stamp, one 
engraved, the other surface-printed, the latter being much 
inferior in appearance. Another notable difference is in the 


In rare instances 
values of British 
found with the 
the printing, and 
of stamps without: 
never before had a 
different paper 
printed and issued 
unique half-sheet 
chased by a famous 
dealers, and the 
collectors at the price of £2 apiece, 
three stamps with the control ” M.18 ’ 



sheets of various 
stamps have been 
paper shifted during 
with a vertical row 
watermark. But 
whole sheet of a 
slipped in and been 
to the public. This 
was promptly pur- 
firrn of stamp 
stamps offered to 
The price of a strip of 
was £20. 



number of 
top of the stamp, 
of the crown, 
stamps there arc 
either side of the 
three in the 
printed ones. 

The 25 cents 
1912-14, as origi- 
vealed an error 
hand Chinese 
character 
with two 



“ jewels ” at the 
and in the shape 
In the engraved 
four jewels on 
crowm, but only 
newer surface- 

Hong Kong of 
nally issued, re¬ 
in the top left- 
character. This 
wrongly shown 
strokes. In the 


In the list of Liberian pictorial stamps printed above there is 
mentioned, amongst the names of several other 
smaller creatures, that of the *' Bongo Tragelaph ” 
(to here give it its full title). Now, the bongo 
is a really splendid antelope. It inhabits the 
deepest, densest and most impenetrable parts of 
the Liberian forests, and is such a notable beast 
that all boys ought to be aware of its existence, 
just as they are familiar w'ith the existence of 
such horned wild creatures as, say, the eland, 
the koodoo and the gnu. As a matter of fact, 
though, you will find that most people, not only 
boys, who know the bongo by repute are philate¬ 
lists who have come across his picture on these 
Liberian stamps. 

So there, you see, is a capital instance of how stamp collecting 
teaches us things, and increases our information as to the winders 
of the wide world. No doubt there are a good many fellow’s 
w'ho take but little interest in natural history; fellows who, to 
be candid, care next to nothing as to whether there is or is not 


was 
cross- 

second issue of the stamp, in 1919, the mistake was corrected, 
and the character has now only one cross-stroke. 

The complete list of our ” K.G.'s ” is as follows :— 

Australia, id. red. 

Barbados, \d. green. 

Bermuda, 2s. 6 d. red and black on blue. 

Canada, 1 c. green. 

S.A. Union, 2 \d. blue. 

New Zealand, 3 d. brown. 

India, 2 annas 6 pies, blue. 

East Africa and Uganda, 50 c. mauve 
and black. 

Gibraltar, 2 \d. blue. 

Jamaica, id. red. 

St. Helena, id. red and black. 

Rhodesia, 1 \d. bistre. 

Newfoundland, 2 cents red. 

Hong Kong, 1 c. brown. 

Sierra Leone, 3 d. purple on yellow. 

St. Lucia, \d. grem. 

Malta, ±d. brown. 

Not so long ago a rather surprising find was made of 


such an antelope as 
or anywhere else, 
propose another test 
fully prove the re- 
tive quality that is 
lately. Here is a list 
names of countries, 
each of which issues 
I should like to know 
other than stamp col- 
abouts are the major- 




K.G." 


the bongo in Liberia 
For them w’e can 
that will even more 
markably informa- 
possessed by phi- 
of a dozen or more 
states, and so forth, 
its own stamps. And 
how many fellows 
lectors can say where- 
ity of such places, or 
supply any item of information concerning them. The list is:— 
Nossi B6 Tolima Elobey Obock Poonch 

Soruth Aitutaki Kedah Rouad Selangor 

Tete Boyaca Niue Oubangui 

For all round general information the boy who is a stam p collector is 
pretty certain to be ahead of his fellows who do not collect stamps. 

Undoubtedly there are many collectors who fail to realise how 
important it is that all stamps acquired 
should be in good condition. To the expert 
philatelist condition may be said to be 
everything, and it must be a rare stamp 
indeed, a defective copy of which will 
claim more than his passing attention. 
In the albums of boy beginners there are 
often to be found damaged or dirty stamps 
that have been unloaded on these inno¬ 
cents by more sophisticated disciples oi 
our hobby. As a general rule you should not include in your 
collection even a stamp that is slightly damaged. Even stamps 
that are heavily postmarked should be avoided, nor do you want 
such as have been perforated with the initials of the business 
firms that have used the stamps postally. We want stamps 
used postally only. And good specimens of those. 












A Humorous 


School Story 

By JOHN LL. ROBERTS. 


PART II 


Blundell roared out as though in pain : 

" Get out of it, Slade, or I’ll smash you ! ” 

" Aye,” returned the constable, when the tumult 
had subsided. M I never see such brutal faces in 
my life. Born to be hung, I should say.” 

" Sad, very sad l ” breathed Slade dolefully ; ” but 
let us tie Gi-er—this loose one to the other two.” 


i. 

“ T T ELLO, Sladey ! ” I cried. “You are just in time 
I—I to get us out of a nasty scrape. Tell this 

JL JL constable who we are, and what we are, for 
he has mistaken us for Germans.” 

Slade's gaze went through me, and he did not reply. He 
then turned to Blundell and Rowe, who were looking 
extremely sheepish. 

“ Germans t ” he ejaculated. ” Are they safe, con¬ 
stable ? ” 


The policeman, who had been holding me off Slade for 
the last two minutes, now seized me, and with Slade’s 
help tied my left foot to Blundell's right, and my hands 
behind my back. 

“ I must really take a photograph of this happy group,” 
Slade murmured when I was safely tied, and proceeded 
to do so. 

The constable fell in at once with the idea, and posed 
to one side of us, his legs crossed, and leaning on his elbow, 
which was gradually digging deeper and deeper into my 
neck. 


” Yes, sir,” smiled the policeman, touching his helmet 
proudly. ” Caught them red-handed, sir, I did, and trussed 
’em up all by myself.” 

“ Splendid work ! Splendid work ! ” said Slade, nodding 
his head in a wise manner. 

” You be from the College, bean't you ? ” the constable 
said. ” 'Cos if you be, be you a-knowing of that, or that, 
or that ? ” deliberately pointing at each of us in turn. 

” Speak up, Sladey,” I pleaded. ” Tell him you know 
me, and Blundell, and Rowe there.” 

” Come on, Slade, old chap; you know us all right,” 
Blundell put in eagerly, while Rowe smiled sweetly. 

Slade looked at us slowly, and spoke deliberately. 

“ Of course I don’t know these people, constable. I 
wonder where that ugly one got the College cap ? ” 

Blundell, Rowe, and I gasped in unison. 

" You—you—you I ” words failed Blundell, who had 
been sorely tried during the last ten minutes, but by the 
way his eyes rolled his thoughts were overwhelming. 

Rowe, who was too miserable now to say much, just said : 

“You little worm, Slade,” and lapsed into sad silence. 

I caught hold of Slade and was attempting to shake the 
truth out of him, when the constable intervened. 

“ None of they ’un tricks,” he said warningly. 

Slade picked up his glasses, which had fallen, and gasped : 

“ Really, constable, he is very vicious. What an awful 
face he has ! What a typical Hun.” 

'* Yes,” agreed the constable. ” They bean't beauties, 
none of they.” 

“ Indeed,” sighed Slade, ” how easy to tell a criminal 
by his face. Surely, constable, you can see crime stamped 
on every feature of their faces.” 


Blundell tried to make me twitch away, but fearing 
that at this stage it would be somewhat dangerous to 
upset our captor, I bore his weight with the fortitude 
of an Atlas. 

From Slade’s point of view the picture was a complete 
success, the policeman triumphant, the prisoners subdued 
but frowning darkly. 

" Thank you,” said Slade, as his camera clicked. ” My 
camera has withstood the shock, though I feared for its 
safety.” 

I could feel Blundell quivering with suppressed emotion, 
and at last he found his voice. 

” Clear out, you dirty little low-down, spectacled, under¬ 
sized toad; and you, Mr. Policeman, get a move on, or I'll 
sue you for breach of ‘ Habeas Corpus.' ” 

Blundell spoke as though he knew what the Habeas 
Corpus was. 

” Yes,” said Rowe, who spoke like one coming out of 
a trance, “ for goodness' sake take us somewhere out of 
this, and don't talk to that young idiot with the glasses 
and camera.” 

” Well, constable,” said Slade serenely, ” I will leave 
you if you think you can manage those rogues by yourself ; 
but be very careful, for they look altogether uncivilised. 
Don't let them escape or they will be a danger to the 
neighbourhood. Good afternoon.” 

" Good day, sir. Be prepared to be called as witness.” 

Slade nodded, and walked away whistling, without 
another glance at us. 

” Now you three,” said the policeman, turning to us, 
” let me see how fast you can go. This way.” 

We did our best to get along quickly, for we were heartily 
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tired of the whole business, and began to think that if it 
came to the worst a cell would be better than a “four¬ 
legged “ walk through the woods, but despite our efforts 
we made but poor progress. Rowe and I were luckier 
than Blundell, for we had the outside positions and made 
the best of them. Poor Blundell, who had perforce to 
take his pace with us, was rolling about like a ship in a 
heavy sea, his legs being straddled out wide to suit Rowe’s 
and my convenience. He hobbled very painfully, but 
stuck to it manfully and perspiringly. 

“ Steady, Rowe; steady, Gibbs," he continually pleaded. 

44 Try it by numbers, old chap. When I 
say ' One,' Rowe lift his leg; when I say 

1 Two,' you, Gibbs ; when I say 4 Thr- 

“ Oh, shut up, Blundell," grunted Rowe. 

M You'll have enough of doing things by 
numbers when you are serving a 
life sentence." 

Blundell gave Rowe as threaten¬ 
ing a look as was possible, and 
asked him if he thought that 
funny, because if so he failed to 
see the joke. 

I agreed with Blundell that this 
was no time for nonsense, and 
asked him where he thought we 
should pass the night. 

“ In the police station, 
my beauties, if that be 
any comfort to you," 
snapped Robert, over¬ 
hearing my question. 

Blundell muttered 
spitefully under his 
breath as he lost 
his balance and 
pitched forward, 
greatly to the 
constable’s 
amusement. In¬ 
deed, now that 
we were fully 
under way the 
policeman de¬ 
veloped what I 
suppose he 
thought a strong 
sense of humour. 

Walking behind 
us, he kept up a 
running stream of 
biting comment 
at our expense. 

" He ! he ! " 
he chuckled. 

“ You be 'mazing 
funny, you three 
'uns. The fat 
'un, the thin 'un, 
and the intier- 
cent school child. ‘ Here we come gathering nuts in 
May!' That's right, fatty; mind you don’t fall. Don’t 
'urt yourself, my dears." 

In this fashion we struggled through the wood. I don’t 
like to remember all the insults the constable showered 
on us, or the bitter things Blundell muttered every time 
he fell helplessly on his face. Rowe was almost weeping 
with rage, and I was quite as bad. 

44 It serves us right, Gibbs," moaned Rowe. “ We 
should have known that Blundell's rotten ideas would 
lead us into some mess or other." 

I only grunted in reply; I w r as too miserable even to 
turn on Blundell. 

We w'ere nearing the edge of the wood, when we came 
upon a tumble-down shed, and to our surprise the police¬ 
man stopped and tried the door. It opened all right 
and he grinned with joy. 


44 Now, you ’uns," he shouted. “ Get in here, and quick. 

I be going to drink your health. Mighty thirsty I be. 
So you can sit nice and cosy in 'ere while I come back. 

I shan’t be aw’ay long, so don’t you get trying any tricks 
w ith them lashings, or it will be used in evidence against 
you. Sit on the floor and be comfortable for yer last 
night on earth." So saying he nodded cheerily and 
went out, and we could hear him fumbling wdth the 
fastening outside. 

We three sat down hopelessly to aw’ait his return, and 
in the dusk of the shed sounds of moaning and groaning 

broke out, and threats w r ere 
wearily muttered. 

44 What did you tie us up 
for, Gibbs?" “You’ve got 
us in a lovely 
mess, Blundell." 
“Shut up, 
Rowe.’* “ Wait 
till w r e're clear of 
this," and so 
on. 

Blundell tired 
first, and struck 
a new note : 

“ Suppose that 
idiot wfill be back 
soon." 

A period of 
groans and moans 
folknved, but at 
last silence fell. 

“ Wish he'd 
hurry up," grun¬ 
ted Blundell, and 
silence again fol- 
lowed, until 
Blundell growded. 

44 Where’s he 
got to ? " Silence 
again, and then : 

“He's been 
gone a long time 
now." 

No answer. 

“ Oh, you two, 
hey; come on, 
wake up. Let's 
have a try to 
get out of here. 
Don’t sit there 
saying nothing. 
Have a try to 
undo my hands." 

Rowe said 
something about 
making things 
worse w’hen the 
“ Bobby " came 
back, but Blundell insisted, w’on dering w'hat sort of fools 
w'e had been not to try it long ago. 

It meant a little twisting about, but the thing was easy 
enough really, and it didn’t take long for us to get our 
hands free. A few seconds later w’e had our feet un- 
hobbled and stood upright on our feet. 

“ Now then, the door," gasped Blundell, and together 
w r e charged it. It gave wdth a crash, and we fell headlong 
outside. We picked ourselves up and hurried off down 
the path, hardly daring to glance back to see if the police¬ 
man w’ere in sight. We soon reached the ruins again, 
and stopped all breathless. 

“ And now to get into decent togs," panted Row r e, and 
hurried to the spot w here they had left their clothes. 

The place w’as innocent of any kind of clothing. 

“ Must have been that other arch," said Rowe wonder- 
ingly. But they w’ere not there. 

“ But they must be here," said Blundell confidently. 
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“ The constable fell in at once 
with the idea, and posed to one side 

of us/’ ( See page. 711.) 
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*' They’re not/' returned Rowe. “ They've been stolen. 
Tramp, I suppose." 

A thorough search all through the ruins revealed 
nothing, and we could only come to the conclusion that 
the clothes had indeed been stolen. 

" That's completed the afternoon’s work," Rowe said, 
sinking down in despair. " Arrested for spies, broke out 
of prison, and now our clothes gone, and all through 
Blundell’s idiotic brain waves." 

" Shut up," snapped Blundell, whose temper was 
wearing dangerously thin. " Don’t sit there grumbling. 
Come on, Gibbs, let’s get back to coll." 

" Come on," I agreed, and we trotted off dejectedly, 
while Rowe followed, grunting dismally. 

Once out of the wood we did not dare to use the roads, 
so we made a bee-line through the fields. Blundell and Rowe 
were a strange sight. They had removed their moustaches, 
and rubbed their faces till they were a glorious smudge of 
dirt and chalk. The Germans’ boots were sodden and all 
but in pieces. Their tunics flapped as they ran. Blundell 
was relieving himself of a cushion at every few yards. 

At last, thoroughly exhausted, we arrived at the college 
wall, and, climbing over, collapsed on the other side. 
We were at the bottom of the playing fields, and how to 
get into college without being seen was a question. 

" There's only one thing," said Blundell. "Gibbs will 
have to slip up to the college and bring our overcoats 
to hide this hideous uniform, and then we can get in and 
change." 

This did not take long, and Blundell and Rowe got 
inside the college safely. Their flapping boots attracted 
a lot of attention, and brought forth a torrent of remarks 
from the chaps, but at last we got away. By the time 
Blundell and Rowe had got out a fresh suit and changed, 
the bell rang for roll-call and tea. 

" What a day ! " breathed Blundell, as we took 
our places at the table. 

" What a day ! " Rowe and I echoed, and we all , 
three sighed deeply together. 


Blundell and Rowe began the day well by suffering 
severely at the hands of Knight and Harper, whose 
uniforms were ruined. 

Then there was the strange appearance of the stolen 
clothes. We went into class, and there were two caps 
stuck jauntily on the top of the easel. They proved to 
be Blundell’s and Rowe’s. Their coats were jammed 
into their desks. Their ties were artistically wound 
round the legs of the master’s chair, and while they were 
unwinding them the master came in and gave them a 
hundred lines each for being silly. And so it went on 
all through the day, until the whole form joined in the 
search. Shrieks of delight could be heard when the 
collars were discovered camouflaged as light shades. 

Blundell was working up into a terrible state, and Rowe 
went about muttering cruel things 

The limit was reached when they discovered Slade in 
the act of placing their missing boots into the museum 
reserved for " Relics of the Ancient Britons," and they leapt 
on Slade, with a roar that wild beasts w'ould give anything 
to be able to do. Slade went down, and at once lost his 
spectacles. Blundell knelt on him, and Rowe, knowing 
Blundell was the more capable for such an occasion, stood 
alongside, breathing hard and glaring fiercely at Slade. 

" You—you—you—" gasped Blundell, banging Slade's 
head on the floor. 

" You—you—you—" echoed Rowe, quite overcome, 
but getting in a fairly good kick with each echo. 

What horrible thing they w r ere going to call him I never 
knew r , for the rest of the Fourth, hearing the disturbance, 
had come on the scene, and they quickly rescued Slade, 
and placed him perpendicular on his quivering legs. 
Someone found his glasses, and he was thankful to hide 
his tear-filled eyes. 


T HE next day was too horrible to 
remember in full detail, but cer¬ 
tain of its 
happen- 
ings stick out with 
the vividness of a 
nightmare. 
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" What’s the matter with you chaps ? ” de¬ 
manded the Fourth in a body. . “ Slade has been 
grinning and chuckling with big Harris all day, 
and you three have been wandering about looking 
as if you’d been gated for the rest of the term. 

And what’s all this about the clothes ? ' 

“ Matter ! ” burst out Blundell, pant¬ 
ing hard, and trying to kill Slade out¬ 
right with his glare. ' 44 That—that 
thing , tried fo get us locked up for 
spies yesterday, stole our clothes, and 
we just caught him putting our boots 
in the relic museum." 

I had tried to stop him, Rowe 
had shouted, “ Oh, you idiot.” 

But it was out. 

How the form laughed 1 And 
how Blundell raged, and Rowe 
muttered, and I blushed ! 

" Spies, eh ! ” ” That’s good.” 

” How did you do it, Sladey ? ” 

Go on, old chap, tell us the yarn. 

We’ll see they don’t get away.” 

They held us tight while Slade 
told the story with all its harrow¬ 
ing details. What we suffered 
while the recital was on, I can 
never tell. I closed my eyes, and 
the shame of it all cut like a knife. 

He told how he had heard 
Blundell arrange the affair, and 
had seen us setting off; how he 
had followed us, and seen Rowe 
and Blundell changing. 

And so listening, I fell into a 
sort of stupor, the shame was so 
great, and I heard nothing in a 
connected manner. 

But suddenly—I suppose Slade 
changed his voice—I was wide 
awake and listening. Blundell and 
Rowe were gaping open-eyed and 
open-mouthed at Slade, hanging 
on his every word. 

" I got my pal, ‘ Big ’ Harris, to 
dress up as a policeman, and he 

looked great. You should have seen him arrest Blundell 
and Rowe. You’ve no idea how soft they looked, and 
they submitted like lambs. Harris actually got Gibbs 
to tie them up. Oh, you should have seen them ! ” 

Then followed, I suppose, the story of the four-legged 
walk through the wood, an account of our sitting lik^ 
dear children in the shed, waiting for Harris to come 
back, and then how together they took the clothes 
Blundell and Rowe had left in the ruins—but I couldn't 
listen. 

Dimly, as in a dream, I heard the form roaring and 
yelling as Slade finished, and felt them thumping us on 
the back. When they had finished I heard a weak voice 


“'Matter!' burst out Blundell, panting hard, 
locked up for spies yesterday/ ” 


“ That—that thing, tried to get us 


I should never have recognised as Blundell’s, feebly pro¬ 
testing. 

” It wasn’t Harris; I’ll never believe that 4 bobby ' was 
Harris.” 

44 What be yer saying, y’ugly ’un ? ” came a great roar 
from behind. 

We three jumped round in sudden fright, visions of 
being recaptured flashed through my mind. 

But there was no policeman there, only Harris grinning 
broadly at us, and we turned sorrowfully away. 

As we faded from the classroom, Slade was shouting. 

Photograph of the Great Spy Capture, daring exploit 
by Constable Harris, sixpence each.” 


The Best Man Wins. 


I N the time of your schooldays, when life was a game, 
Ere the world’s sterner battles began. 

You were ready to play with each ounce of your strength. 
But they taught you to lose like a man. 

Aye, for slacking and funk were the deadliest sins. 

But the schoolboy must know it’s the best man who wins. 

When you fight for success in this workaday world. 

Or you stmggle for fame and renown, 

Just remember the lessons of playing-field days, 

Be a sportsman to ripen who are down. 


Put your heart in your work when the battle begins. 

Aye, and still don’t forget, it’s the best man who wins. 

For our liie is a game, and we play by the rules, 

If we wish to be straight men and true ; 

We must give all our strength to the side that we back, 

We must fight, yes, and see the game through. 

Aye. and then if we fail, when the battle is done. 

We must smile all the same, for the best man has won. 

Fedden Tindall. 
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(Specially written for the “ Boy's Own Paper," by a Director of the Future Career Association.) 

VI.—Police Services of the Empire. 

South Africa and the West Indies. 


HE Police Forces of South 
Africa, each with their fine 
traditions, have always made 
their own appeal to British 
boys. The country pos¬ 
sesses a charm and attrac¬ 
tion second, probably, to 
none. The climate is one 
of the most glorious in the 
world, and innumerable op¬ 
portunities occur for really 
smart men to make headway. 

The present Corps of South 
African Mounted Riflemen, 
with duties of a semi-military character, is a combination 
of the old Cape Mounted Riflemen, Cape Mounted Police, 
and Natal Police. There is also a second force under the 
Union Government, which is utilised for purely civil 
purposes, and is designated the South African Police. 
A third corps is the British South Africa Police, under the 
administration of the British South Africa Company. Under 
the conditions of enrolment for these forces a candidate 
agrees to serve for a period of three years, and may renew 
his engagement for successive periods of two years. His 
oath also binds him to serve in whatever part of the country 
he may be required, and in the case of the Mounted Rifles 
and the Rhodesian Police he may be called upon for duty 
at any time outside the Union or the territory of Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The Corps of Cape Mounted Riflemen, which has now 
lost its identity in the larger force of the 
South African Mounted Riflemen, has changed 
its title twice during its history. At its in¬ 
ception it was designated the Frontier Armed 
and Mounted Police, abbreviated to F.A.M.P. 

It became the Cape Mounted Riflemen in 1878, 
and this marked the beginning of its evolution 
from a somewhat rough and ready corps of 
mounted pohce into one of the smartest and 
most efficient regiments in the British Empire. 

The C.M.R. took an important part in the Zulu 
War, and in other disaffections among native 
tribes, and later they had a hand in the struggle 
between Briton and Boer in the years 1889-1902. 

The B.S.A., or Rhodesian Police, date from the 
year 1890. Their first big work was connected 
with the Matabele and Mashona Rebellions in 
1895. Many have written of the fearful scenes 
of bloodshed witnessed in these rebellions, when 
whole families were foully murdered, when almost 
every homestead was burnt to the ground, and 
the few settlers who had the good fortune to 
escape with their lives were totally ruined. 

Following on these rebellions the Imperial 
Government insisted that a larger number of 
police should be maintained in Rhodesia. The 
native problem has always been a difficult one 
in these parts. Faction fights are constantly occurring 
in the compounds, besides various inter-tribal quarrels. 
On one occasion news was received of the escape of the 
chief, Galishwe, from the district in which he was being 
carefully guarded to another in which he would be likely 
to cause trouble among already hostile tribes. Orders 
were given to intercept him. Patrols were immediately 
sent out in suitable directions, and returned on the 
second day bringing prisoners, one of whom proved to 
be the chief's principal fighting man. He betrayed his 


chief’s whereabouts, and the pursuit was resumed with* 
orders to “ pursue Galishwe into the desert if necessary." 
The fugitive, however, took refuge in the Langberg 
Mountains, a range of over 40 miles in length and of con¬ 
siderable depth, and to order 100 men of the C.M.R. to 
penetrate these and find their man, was to expect them 
to accomplish a task which on a previous occasion had 
necessitated a force of artillery and some 3,000 men. 
As was expected, all the Langberg natives took up arms 
on behalf of the fugitives, and only with the aid of maxim 
guns, and after a two or three days' engagement, were the 
police able to secure their man. 

When the natives are quiet, something always crops up 
to prevent the police officer and constable from taking 
life too easily. Thus, cattle disease may break out in 
a certain area, and a cordon of police must be drawn along 
the borders. Men are posted at different stations and, 
if the district is mountainous, at the foot of each pass to- 
prevent infected cattle passing out of the quarantine area. 
The farmers’ houses in the vicinity must also be continually 
visited. Such work seldom falls to the Mounted Riflemen, 
although occasionally they may be called upon to relieve 
the Police of these duties. 

The South African Police and the Rhodesian Police are 
divided into three departments, and a man is liable for 
service in any of them, although he is allowed a choice in 
so far as circumstances permit. There are the District or 
Mounted Police, who do all the out-station patrol work. 
Then there are the Dismounted or Town Police and the 
Plain Clothes or Criminal Investigation Department. The 


majority of men select the mounted branch at the outset 
of their career, as the life has many attractions not to be 
found in other branches of police work. There are a 
certain number, however, to whom the open veld life 
does not appeal, and these enter the Town branch. 

The town areas are divided into beats, and a constable 
may be on beat duty, court duty, or charge office duty, &c. 
Town police receive extra duty pay of 2s. daily. Members 
of the Criminal Investigation Department are higher paid 
than the uniform branches. They consist of men who» 




Squad of Recruits (Natal Mounted Police) at Drill. 

(By permission from " The Mounted Police of Natal.” John Murray.) 
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are specially chosen for this work, and may be taken from 
any branch of the Police Service. Special ability in 
conducting investigations, following up clues, and sifting 
evidence is a necessary qualification. There is generally 
a long waiting list for these appointments. In addition 
to special rates of pay, additional allowances are given 
in this branch. 

In the Rhodesian Force there is also a staff department 
where members of the staff are trained for their various 
duties. It rests entirely with the candidate what depart¬ 
ment he enters. Men 
entering this force are 
encouraged to take up 
work which they think 
they may have special 
ability for. 

Since all commis¬ 
sions in these services 
are assigned to selected 
men from the ranks, 
all first appointments 
are to the ranks, com¬ 
mencing with the grade 
of constable, or with 
the grade of rifleman if 
the recruit enters the 
South African Mounted 
Riflemen. Arms, 
equipment^ clothing, 
saddlery and horses 
are supplied to recruits 
and maintained at 
Government expense. 

Pay is comparatively 
liberal, ranging from 
5s. to 12s. 6 d. daily 
in the ranks. A good 
margin is left for the 
thrifty man to save money, and there are many openings 
where additional allowances are to be earned. The town 
constable, for example, gets 2s. a day extra duty pay; 
on an out-station extra duty pay is often earned up to 
45. daily, without a great deal of additional work. Grants 
are also given to members of these forces who qualify in a 
colloquial knowledge of a native language, also to those 
who qualify in the law examination. 

The duties are many and varied. The constable has, 
first, to keep himself in a high state of efficiency, and to 
ensure this, regular drills and musketry practices are held 
at all stations. He learns to become a good horseman, 
a first class shot, and is always able and ready to take 
the field in a few hours. For the best troop and regimental 
shoots, good money prizes are given and the competition 
is very keen. The course of training in the headquarters 
depot averages about three months and is carried out on 
military lines, with a good grounding in police duty. The 
daily routine commences with the roll-call, followed by 
riding-school and then breakfast. 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. is 
the hour for stables, when all animals are carefully groomed 
and the recruit is instructed in stable management. After 
stables the various squads fall in for drill and physical 
training, or attend lectures in the different branches of 
military and police duty. 

The day is filled up in this way with suitable breaks 
and an interval for lunch until 4 p.m., when all work 
ceases until evening stables. Men who have a sufficient 
knowledge of riding are taken out into the open country 
and trained in field movements, tactics, &c. One after¬ 
noon a week is a holiday and is generally devoted to 
football, cricket, or other sports. Saturday morning is 
generally set apart for camp inspection by the C.O. at 
11 a.m., and for the remainder of the day men are 
free until evening stables. At headquarters there are 
generally tennis courts, football and cricket grounds, and 
at the Salisbury depot of the B.S.A. Police there is also a 
camp golf links. Constables who so desire are allowed 
to ride their horses to hounds, which meet once weekly 


during the season. Uniform is not compulsory when off 
duty. 

When passed as efficient, the recruit is drafted to an 
out-station, or if he prefers to the dismounted branch, or to 
the staff, should there be vacancies. On being drafted to 
an out-station, that is any centre away from headquarters, 
he is first given a patrol area with which he must become 
thoroughly acquainted. Thus he gets to know his way 
about the country and incidentally his bump of locality 
is developed. Meantime, he is finishing his education as 

a horse-master, horse¬ 
man, and veldsman. 
His ability to handle 
natives improves daily, 
and he is able to hold 
a disjointed conversa¬ 
tion in Kitchen Kaffir, 
which is the general 
means of communica¬ 
tion between the Euro¬ 
pean and the native 
portion of the force. 

On an out-station 
reveille is at dawn and 
various duties fill in 
the hours until break¬ 
fast is served. After 
breakfast an attend¬ 
ance at court may be 
necessary, but if not, 
the policeman over¬ 
hauls his saddlery or 
kit, cleans his equip¬ 
ment, and later on 
attends lectures or 
parade. At four 
o’clock he is free to 
amuse himself until 
evening stables. There is in most camps a tennis court, 
and in some centres a cricket pitch or football ground. 

A photograph of a typical police camp is here shown, this 
picture, together with the others accompanying this article, 
being reproduced from “The Mounted Police of Natal’* 
(Mr. John Murray). 

The life of a trooper on an out-station is a very active 
one, and to men of certain temperaments proves ideal. 
He may be called upon to take the field at any hour of the 
day or night, giving chase to marauding gangs, tracking 
desperadoes—whites and natives—affording protection to 
lonely farms and distant settlements. In the course of a 
few years’ service he will probably have travelled over a 
great expanse of these vast territories. Big game of 
many varieties still exist in great numbers, particularly 
in Rhodesia, and the policeman wandering off the beaten 
track has many opportunities given him to -see them, 
such as do not come the way even of the hunter. 

The duty of a man on patrol tends to give him con¬ 
fidence and to develop his initiative and judgment. 
Farmers separated from each other by their own extensive 
acres have always a welcome for him. They are anxious 
for any news he has, possibly they have several complaints 
to make, or native servants have been giving trouble and 
require a caution from the trooper.. At other times a man 
may be stationed at a centre whore there are big native 
reserves, where there may be faction fights to quell, which 
call for tactful handling, or in a mining centre, where his 
duties will be still more interesting and varied. 

A daily journal must be kept of all transactions ; the 
district and the people must be thoroughly known. Some¬ 
times a troop may be ordered out on a four or five days’ 
patrol with native police to accompany them. A start 
is made early in the morning, each man takes his own 
horse or mule from the stables and makes him ready for 
the day. Food rations for several days and blankets 
are carried by pack mules and donkeys. At certain 
seasons tents are provided by the Government and are 
added to the pack mules' load, but during eight months 
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of the year it is possible to sleep out in the open around 
the camp lire, the native police or native servants with 
their own fire some way off. The native police act as 
guides when a man is new to the district. With arms 
and equipment thoroughly complete, the patrol goes off 
into the wild in a country in which wood and water can 
usually be found, and with one of the most ideal climates 
in the world. 

The first day's trek, or march, from camp will not be 
a long one. In the evening the choice of camping ground 
is wide and varied. After the last meal the animals are 
made finally secure for the night. The camp fires are 
stoked high to keep off the wild beasts, which still roam 
in many parts of the country. Tired with the day’s ride, 
the troopers quickly fall asleep. They are up before dawn 
the next day, and after a cup of hot coffee are in the saddle 
to get a good distance covered before the sun becomes hot. 
A short halt for breakfast at abput 9 a.m. and the journey 
is continued. The sun is already high in the heavens 
and the day growing warm. All kinds of country are 
traversed, dense forest lands, undulating plains or ridges 
or hills. With the noonday heat all nature seems to go 
to rest, everywhere is dazzling sunshine, and a silence 
broken only by the sound of hoofs, or the voices of the 
native servants as they crack their whips at the pack mules 
or slowly moving donkeys. 

At length the party drops down to a river or a wide 
flowing stream. The thirsty animals stop to drink, and 
then pull out on the other bank, and a halt is probably 
made for a noonday rest. The hqrses are allowed to 
graze, a light meal is prepared, an hour’s rest is enjoyed 
in the shade of a tree, and the journey is continued. 

The last trek is made when the sun has turned westward. 
Eventually it disappears on the horizon, the air grows 
cool again, and the full moon rises in the east. A suitable 
spot close to water is chosen for the night’s camp, the 
last outspan for the day is made, the final meal eaten, 
and the trooper turns 
in for another night, 
wrapped in blankets 
by a blazing fire, the 
light of the stars over¬ 
head enhanced by the 
brilliant moon, while 
in the distance the 
horizon is lighted up 
by the flames of some 
far-off veld fire. The 
day's long ride, the 
intermittent conversa¬ 
tion of the native ser¬ 
vants a little way off, 
the restful influence of 
the still night induce 
quick slumber, and 
before long complete 
silence reigns. 

For admission to 
these forces men of 
education are required. 

It is estimated that 
two-thirds of the re¬ 
cruits who take service 
are university and pub¬ 
lic school men, at¬ 
tracted by the free, 
open, and healthy life. All types are to be found among 
barrack-room and out-station companions — merchant 
service officers, medical students, ex-naval officers, and 
representatives of all trades and professions. 

For the British South Africa (Rhodesia) Police enlist¬ 
ment is arranged for on this side, applications being 
addressed to the B.S.A. Company, 2, London Wall Build¬ 
ings, E.C. 2. An accepted candidate receives a free passage 
out to Rhodesia. For the Police Forces of the Union, 
viz. South African Riflemen and South African Police, 
no notice of vacancies is kept in England, and enlist¬ 


ment cannot under any circumstances be entertained at 
the High Commissioner’s Office in England. Candidates 
wishing to enlist must proceed to Cape Town at their own 
expense, and apply to the Secretary for Defence at Pre¬ 
toria. The age limits to the Rhodesian Force are 20-30 
years. Candidates for the Union Forces are admitted 
between 18 and 27 for the Corps of Mounted Riflemen, 
and between 18 and 35 for the South African Police. 
The minimum height required is 5 ft. 6 in. The maximum 
pay obtainable in the ranks of the Rhodesian Police and 
tfie South African Mounted Riflemen is 12s. 6 d. to 13s. 6 d. 
daily as a regimental sergeant-major. In the South 
African Police Force a ranker may get 15s. daily as head 
constable, or 17s. 6 d. daily as'detective in the Criminal 
Investigation Department. 

But no man of ability need stop at these figures. If of' 
suitable promise he is eligible for promotion to commissioned 
rank after two years’ service, with pay ranging from £250 
or £300 as sub-inspector, rising to £700 as chief inspector, 
or £i,ooo as commissioner or deputy commissioner. 
In Rhodesia there are also opportunities for police officers 
to secure administrative posts in the Civil Service. The 
permanent staff of the Defence Force is recruited from 
members of the B.S.A. Police. Large numbers are also 
transferred to the civil administrative Native Departments, 
others go north on transfer to the Northern Rhodesia 
Police. 

There are many opportunities for advancement. South 
Africa, in particular Rhodesia, is a young country, and the 
trooper on patrol gathers a better conception of its great 
possibilities than the ordinary traveller on the beaten 
track. He is able to study the country from every point 
of view, and many profiting by the experience gained in 
the Police, and with the capital they have accumulated 
during their service, take up land and become successful 
farmers. 

Besides the Indian and Ceylon police dealt with in a 

previous article in this 
series * there is one 
other group of smaller 
tropical services to 
which a brief reference 
must be made. These 
are the local forces 
of native constabulary 
officered by English¬ 
men in British Guiana 
and the West Indian 
islands of Trinidad and 
Jamaica. They aie not 
a particularly popular 
body of men with the 
coloured inhabitants of 
West India. Their 
very efficiency hinders 
their popularity, for 
they alone among the 
inhabitants of these 
languid isles display 
any earnestness in the 
fulfilment of their du¬ 
ties. A plain constable 
in Jamaica is a far 
more important figure 
of justice than his con¬ 
temporary in England, 
settling on his own initiative disputes which in England 
would require a court-house and a jury. 

Above him are sergeants and staff-sergeants, sub-inspec¬ 
tors and inspectors, and over all one white chief. Most 
of the senior officers are Englishmen, the rank and file 
are of varied types and colourings, comprising negroes 
and half-breeds, Chinese and Indians, of varied colour. 
The duties of the upper grades of the force are by no means 
strenuous. They preside over the business of the various 
court-houses, conduct such investigations as are needed, and 



• See Vol. 41, p. 200. 
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discharge the duties attached to the administration of the 
districts under their control. 

Vacancies in the service are filled from time to time in 
this country, through the agency of the Colonial Office. 
The pay is fair, with good allowances for forage, travelling, 
&c. Entrance is by examination, limited to nominated 
candidates, and the limits of age are 21 to 26 years. The 
test for admission may be competitive or merely qualifying, 
according to the number of candidates nominated for 
vacancies. 

The subjects are as follows :—Arithmetic, English, Com¬ 
position, including spelling, handwriting, and precision ; 
Geography, with special reference to that of the British 
Colonies; British History and Elementary Principles of 
Criminal Law and Law of Evidence; and either Latin 
translation and composition or French composition and 
conversation. 

Candidates who pass this test, together with medical and 
riding examinations, undergo a course of training in 
Dublin at the Royal Irish Constabulary Depot. The 
fees for this they must pay themselves, but receive mean¬ 
while probationers' pay of £125 per annum. Qualification 
in the subjects of training secures an appointment as 
sub-inspector, and the officer sails for duty abroad. He 
receives a free first-class passage, and in the case of British 
Guiana and Trinidad, an allowance covering the cost of 
his uniform. Half salary is drawn from the date of 
embarkation and full salary on arrival in the colony. 

In British Guiana pay as sub-inspector commences at 
£168 15s. per annum. Trinidad appointments carry 

a higher rate of £200 to £500, and Jamaica posts a lower 
remuneration. Ranks above the grade of sub-inspector 
receive salaries varying from £250 to £300, £400 or £500 
.per annum, with higher maximum for the post of inspector- 


general, varying between £750 and £1,000 per annum. 
Promotion is, as a rule, dependent upon success in musketry, 
drill, and language examinations. 

Quarters are provided for all officers, and inspectors- 
general as a rule are given a furnished house. British 
Guiana and Trinidad Forces each have a mess for junior 
officers, where living expenses are reduced to a minimum. 
Servants are drawn from the negro class, and the style of 
living closely resembles that in England, save that the 
cost is somewhat higher. 

For leisure moments the officer has his polo and tennis, 
pigeon-shooting, saddle horse, cricket and golf. If he is 
fond of fishing, he will find the rivers abundant with all 
kinds of fish, but of sport as understood in England there 
is very little. There are game-birds in plenty, but Jamaica 
is practically devoid of animal life ; not even a monkey 
scrambles among the branches of the heaviest forests, 
and in the thickest undergrowth a man may tread with 
safety. Trinidad boasts a certain amount of deer and 
animals of a like species; British Guiana has the bush-hog, 
the tapir and jaguar; but neither place has any great 
claim on the hearts of sportsmen. Alligator shooting 
affords some excitement but is seldom indulged in, since 
few care to venture in the malarious spots where these 
creatures are to be found floating upon the stream log-like 
with half-closed eyes, or lying on marshy banks with wide 
open jaws basking in the yellow glare of a fearful sun. 

The climate of the West Indies, though hot, is not, as 
a rule, unhealthy ; the chief dangers arise from imprudent 
living and from chills at sundown. Everywhere the flora 
is luxuriant, and the scenery varied and beautiful. 
European society is represented by planters, and by military 
and civil officials. Pensions are allotted to officers on re¬ 
tirement, and the leave regulations are fairly liberal. 


Life’s Plot of Ground. 


T HERE'S such a little bit of time 

In which to till life’s plot of ground : 

It needs just all one's pluck and strength 
To,/nake the hours go round. 

So much to dig—so much to weed— 

So much to sow with worthy seed— • 

And. sometimes, we are tired indeed 
Before day-end is found. 

A scrap ot grumble-rut to smooth ! 

Some surly-stones to rake away I 
A lot of lazy-weeds to pull ! 

And—often—we would gladly play; 


But hours are short: we persevere 
And try to conquer every fear. 

At harvest, crops will stand out clear 
In all their grand array. 

So lads, you lads, whose work is great. 

With all its youthful promise strong— 
With all its power of things to be 

To which youth’s splendour-dreams belong- 
Set to, in earnest, never doubt 
Such toil needs spirit-toilers stout! 

With prayer and iaith well girt about. 

To help, life’s fields among. 
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I feel that it is something to have brought this year’s volume 
of the “ B.O.P.” to a successful conclusion when 1 look back 
and contemplate the difficulties which have 
ALL ABOUT more than once threatened its course. The 

OUR NEW paper shortage and the great increase in 

VOLUME. the cost of production in several directions 

have made the situation very grave at times, 
and even now it is impossible to say that one is “ out of 
the wood.” However, it’s no use anticipating trouble, is it ? 
Here’s Vol. XLII of the old paper, looking as bright and vigorous 
as ever, and already Vol. XLIII is taking 
shape with every prospect of becoming a 
worthy successor. I feel sure, indeed, that 
the coming volume will make an especially 
strong appeal to readers old and new, because 
it will have two prime attractions—a splendid 
new adventure serial by Captain Gilson and 
a school serial of exceptional power by 
Frank Elias. School stories are still the 
prime favourites with boys, I know, and next 
year I am going to give ” B.O.P.” readers 
some really first-class yams of this nature. 

All the regular departments of the paper 
will be kept at full strength—the Stamp 
Comer, the Field Club, the Open Column, 

&c. As so many readers are interested in 
coin-collecting, however (our Correspondence 
page gives evidence of this), I am arranging 
for some special illustrated notes on this 
hobby, to appear regularly each month. 

There will be photographic ” tips ” also for 
those others who have been asking for this 
feature. In the Field Club pages the ” Boy's 
Own Pigeon-Loft ” will be followed by the 
" Boy’s Own RabbitHutch,” with illustrated monthly notes on 
the various breeds of rabbits. 

Elsewhere in this number you will find a more detailed pro¬ 
gramme of the many features—serials, coloured plated &c.— 
which will distinguish Vol. XLIII of the ” B.O.P.” I am quite 
confident that the attractions there set out will satisfy the most 
exacting reader that w'e are not going to let the grass grow under 
our feet. The " B.O.P.” has gone ahead wonderfully in the 
past few years, and in 1921 it is going to beat all previous records ! 

* * * 

Now for a word or two about the serial stories which have 
been secured for next year’s volume. First, there is the new 
adventure yam by Captain Charles L. Gilson to which 


I referred above. This story is to be entitled 44 The Wizard 
King,” and the scenes will be laid in Central Africa. As you 
will remember, there was talk some time 
SOME *OF ago about the existence of prehistoric mon- 

THE COMING sters in the Dark Continent. In Captain 

NEW SERIALS. Gilson’s story we shall read of how the Hon. 

Augustus Wrenne set out in quest of such 
strange creatures and in the seeking experienced many remark¬ 
able adventures. No, Captain Crouch does not come into this 
yam ; the little sea-captain was not around at the time that 
the expedition was formed ; but you will 
find a certain big-game hunter, Costello by 
name, an equally attractive figure. Then, 
of course, there is the Wizard King himself, 
and by the time you are introduced to him 
adventures will be coming fast and furious. 
I liked Captain Gilson’s ” In the Power of 
the Pygmies,” that stirring African serial in 
our thirty-seventh volume ; but I like ” The 
Wizard King ” even more, perhaps because 
of the scientific touch about the Brontosaurus 
and his prehistoric friends. It’s a bit daring, 
isn’t it, to handle such a problem as this ? 
But—you never know i—there may be some 
supposedly extinct ammals still hidden in the 
heart of that vast and mysterious continent ; 
the Congo swamps may yet yield up a secret 
that will astonish the scientific world. So 
I’m really glad that Captain Gilson has 
had the courage to tackle the question. 
Read ” The Wizard King,” and I think you 
will be fully of my opinion. The next serial 
on the list is ‘^The Shadow on the School,” 
by Frank Elias, whose story, ” The Mys¬ 
tery of the * Mayflower/ ” in the present volume has been so 
much appreciated. This school yam is undoubtedly one of the 
strongest that I have read since the old Talbot Baines Reed 
stories in the ” B.O.P.” It deals with a school mystery that, I 
confess, baffled me to the very end, and, as a pretty well 
seasoned reader, I am not easily put off the track. Mr. Elias's 
story is all of school life, and the characters are exceptionally 
well drawn. What the ” shadow ” in question is I am not 
going to reveal here ; that would not be fair to the author. 
] ust take my w r ord for it that this school story is a really tip¬ 
top one. I shall look forward to hearing your opinions on it. 
Mr. T. M. R. Whitwell will supply the illustrations, and there 
is no better artist for this class of yam, as you know. Later 
on I hope to include an adventure serial from the pen of J. 
Claverdon Wood, the author of ” The Stolen Grand Lama,” 
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" Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail,” and other fine stories. This 
new yam will be entitled “ When Nick on Kept the Border, ** 
and will tell a thrilling tale of heroism and peril in the early 
days of the Great Mutiny. John Nicholson was one of the out¬ 
standing figures in India during those terrible years. He was 
a figure of romance, too, and if you read his life you will know 
that truth can be as strange as—even stranger than—fiction. 
There will be plenty of Nicholson in this story, and plenty of 
adventure and mystery. Mr. Claverdon Wood is a skilled hand at 
story-telling, so you can rely on 
getting a good tale from his pen. 

Mr. Argyll-Saxby, another 
popular " B.O.P.” serial writer, 
has gone to Australia on special 
work, but before he left this 
country he placed in my hands 
a splendid story of Canadian 
life. M Living it Down r a Tale 
of the Prairie,** is just what 
boys like to read, if I am any 
judge of their tastes. The hero 
of it is a fine young fellow who 
is under a cloud, and he passes 
through some exciting expe¬ 
riences before he makes atone¬ 
ment for a wrong committed 
and wins the friendship of a 
former enemy. Mr. Argyll- 
Saxby’s stories are healthy and 
manly to a degree. This latest 
yam of his is quite in his 
best vein. If space allows, 
other serials both of school life 
and of adventure will be 
included in the volume, but of 
these more anon. Those I 
have outlined above will be quite enough to whet the appetite 
of any prospective reader. 

* * * 

One of the most prominent features of the " B.O.P.” since 
its commencement over forty years ago has been the magnificent 
coloured plates presented with the monthly 
SPLENDID numbers. Many of these pictures issued in 

NEW COLOURED former years are still in demand— coloured 
PLATES. plates of birds’ eggs, of butterflies and moths, 

beetles, etc., of regimental badges, school 
caps, and so on. For the coming volume arrangements have 
been made, in spite of the increased cost of production, to 
worthily maintain this ” B.O.P.” tradition. With the 
November, 1920, number (the first part of the New Volume) 
will be presented a splendid double-page plate in colours, de¬ 
picting 

” Badges of the Cavalry Regiments.” 

This will appeal to every boy and will certainly be treasured 
for its artistic value. In early numbers there will appear also 
a cdloured plate of ” Flags of the New Countries,” showing 
the national emblems of those new States which have come 
into being as a result of the Great War ; and a coloured plate 
of ” International Football Caps.” These latter two plates 
will be designed by Captain V. Wheeler-Holohan, who has 
been responsible for several of our most popular frontispieces. 
It is hoped later on to include one or two plates in colours showing 
some beautiful specimens of ” Tropical Butterflies,” from 
the brush of Mr. Arthur Twidle. ■ Field Club members will 
look forward to these eagerly, 1 know. Other presentation 
plates in hand will be announced from time to time in these 
pages ; those 1 have mentioned above are sufficient indication 
that the full list will be equal to expectation. 

* * * 

And talking of presentation plates reminds me of the coloured 
picture by Mr. Stanley L. Wood, given with last month’s part. 
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In ” The Pony Express ” you saw a mail-carrier hotly pursued 
by Indians, but evidently succeeding in turning the tables on 
them. In connection with this drawing Mr. 
IN THE DAYS Wood sends me some interesting notes. 
OF THE The ” Pony Express,” he says, was started 

PONY EXPRESS. by Russel, Majors and Waddell in opposition 
to the stage-coach, many years ago, in 
Western America. The pony riders were paid from a hundred 
and twenty to a hundred and twenty-five dollars a month. 
They always rode at full racing speed and changed horses 
every fifteen miles. The daily distance to be covered was 
about two hundred and fifty miles, an average of ten miles 
an hour, but at some places they rode at the rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour. Letters were charged five dollars for half an 
ounce ; the mail pouches carried packets up to fifty pounds 
in weight. All pouches were locked and sealed, and only 
unlocked at the end of the journey. The first trip was made 
in ten days, beating the coach record by eleven days. The 
average trip became nine days, the distance covered being 
1966 miles, extending from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento 
City, California. Mr. Wood adds : ” It has been written— 

even in Buffalo Bill’s book—that the rider strapped the wallets 
to his side. This is not so; I have examined the pouches 
myself, and they were four, all in one piece attached to the 
saddle. As the rider dismounted he took the mail bags with 
him.” 

• • • 

Now, you fellows who have been keeping your monthly 
numbers carefully for the past year, what about binding them 
up ? As you will note on the previous 
BINDING- page, a binding-case for Vol. XLII has been 

CASES FOR prepared, and this can be obtained from the 

VOL. XLII. "B.O.P.” Office, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 

at a charge of 3s. net (3s. 6 d. post free). 
To use this cover ensures keeping a uniform appearance among 
the " Boy's Own Annuals ” on your bookshelf. You should 
order a case, therefore, without delay, and place the order for 
binding with a local bookseller. Remember that the publishers 
of the " B.O.P.” do not undertake this work. 


* * • 

On this page you ivill see illustrated the new volume of the 
" Empire Annual for Boys ” and its companion volume for 
girls. These popular Annuals are now in 
THE BOYS’ AND their twelfth year, and they are still ” go- 
G1RI.S’ “EMPIRE ing strong.” The list of authors includes 
ANNUALS.’’ such well-knowm names as Alfred Colbeck, 
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V. M. Methley, Olaf Baker, 
E. Charles Vivian, Raymond 
Raife, George A. Wade, Rev. 
K. R. G. Hunt, May Wynne, 
D. A. Pocock, Florence Bone, 
and Ethel Talbot. The Annuals 
contain most excellent and 
healthy reading in the shape 
of complete stories and topical, 
helpful articles, while they are 
well illustrated with coloured 
plates and many full-page 
black-and-white pictures. Is¬ 
sued at 5s. net each, they offer 
exceptional value for the 
money in these days of ad¬ 
vanced prices for books. 
“ B.O.P.” readers—and their 
sisters—will do well to re¬ 
member these volumes when 
the present-giving season 
approaches. They are sure to 
meet with the most cordial 
appreciation. 

A. L. H. 



By L. B. 

THOBURN-CLARKE 
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the cover of the bushes, dragging his sagacious horse after 
him. Thus screened from view, neither of the approach¬ 
ing men even suspected his presence, and he could hear 
every word. 

” I can’t see what that has to do with it ? " 

“ Don’t you ? I do. When the troops were here, this 
here swamp was much lower than it is now. Each year 
the water has spread farther. Now this long drought is 
making it shrink back to its former size.” 

” Why not use a canoe ? ” 

” Canoe ! Much use, when the * blazes * are under 
water. Cudjo’s the only one who knows the trail. I’ve 
tried to ferret out his secret.” 

“Ferret,” snarled Slippery Sam. ”1 guess a knife’d 
be best. We’d get the plan an’ have done with it. 
You’re a softy, Wat. You’ve taken years to find out 
what I’d have done in a week. You've been so jolly 
mysterious. Why didn’t you tell me ? I'd have made 
things hum, I guess. Now we’ve got Danler to tackle as 
well.” ' v 

“ I guess a knife . . 

The voices died away in the distance. 

“ I wonder,” muttered Danler, “ whether there's any 
real foundation to old Cudjo’s mysterious hinting after 
all. But surely my father was old enough to remember 
something, and he always held it was nothing but 
Cudjo’s imagination.” 

He waited until all was safe, and then came out 
on to the trail and gazed up and down the worn 
red track. He still led tne horse, while 
Snarling Bob hunted amid the timber 
in search for game. 

” I guess Cousin Dave can 
wait,” he muttered. Once 
more he sought refuge amid 
the low timber. He searched 
until he found a natural 
clearing and. after hobbling 
his horse, lounged back in 
the shade of a great cypress 
tree. 

Snarling Bob came pant- 
ingly out of the tangle of 
the swamp and lay down 
beside his master, wondering 
at his inaction. 

“ You’ll get bitten by a 
moccasin, old boy,” said 
Danler, caressing the dog. 

” Much you care, but I'm 
wanting your help.” 

The dog wagged an ener¬ 
getic tail and crouched ex¬ 
pectantly, but his master 
apparently had no intention 
oi moving. The sun had 
almost set when he sprang to 
his feet. He unloosed the 
hobbles from the horse and, 
catching up the bridle, 
jumped into the saddle. 

Then he rode rapidly in the 
direction of Cudjo’s hut. As 
soon as he had sighted it he 
dismounted, and placing the bridle 
in Snarling Bob's mouth, he said 
simply : 


darkness descended. There was no moon, and the stars 
shone like needle-points in the steel-blue sky. 

As he paused undecided what to do. the distant beat 
of horses’ hoofs told him someone was using the trail. 

He drew cautiously back, and slipped silently behind 
the shelter of a cypress trunk. All was silent, and to his 
surprise no horsemen appeared in view, nor could he 
detect the slightest sound. 

“ Wonder if there's another trail ? ” he muttered. “ I 
guess I’m getting as nervous as a coyote. I’ll be frightened 
of my own shadow' next.” 

All was intensely still. The air hot and sultry. 
Suddenly a shriek struck sharply across the night. 

It came from the direction of Cudjo's shack. 

Instantly Danler rushed from his shelter, through the 
timber and across the trail. He ran through the garden, 
and up to w'here a faint light showed under the shack door. 
He dashed it open, but the hut was empty. The rough 
table was covered with moths and other insects that had 

killed themselves 
against the hot 
lamp-glass. 

He searched 
among the rugs on 
the bunk and 
looked under it. 
He gazed about 
him in bewilder- 



11 Danler, crumpling up a 
piece of paper, lighted it and 
endeavoured to see the sur¬ 
rounding scene.” (See page 

723 ) 


” Marsh ! ” Instantly the intel¬ 
ligent animals trotted back along 

the trail. Danler watched them disappear, and then crept 
to the tangle of growth that hid the swamp. Though the 
ground was fairly dry, he had too wholesome a fear of the 
moccasins and other snakes that infested the sw'amp to 
invite their attentions. The spaces of black, oily water 
were too suggestive of alligators to be pleasant. 

Hastily he retraced his steps. The sun was already 
set and, as he left the shelter of the swamp, a sudden 


ment: there was no sign of Cudjo. Nor did an examination 
of the outside prove any more fruitful. 

He stood leaning against the shack, reproaching himself 
for not coming to Cudjo earlier in the evening instead 
of trusting to being able to circumvent Sam and Wat 
from outside. But what had they done with the negro? 

Why had he sent his horse and Sn&rling Bob away ? 
The latter w'as probably on his way ba,ck, but what use 


{ 
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was he without the horse. As if in answer to his thoughts 
Snarling Bob sprang silently to his side. 

" Find him," he whispered, going into the shack and 
taking down Cudjo’s old coat. " Find him. boy." 

The dog sniffed at the coat, then cast about for a few 
seconds, and finally settled down to a steady run towards 
the swamp. The starlight illumined the dog’s white coat, 
and Danler hurried rapidly in his wake. It was so dark 
among the tufts of palmetto and the dense vegetation, 
that Danler gripped the dog’s collar to enable him to follow 
at all. Even then he slipped into dark pools, or stumbled 
over water-rotted logs, whipped across the face by 
drooping lianas, or caught up in their 
tangled embrace. At last, breathless 
and dripping wet, he sank down on a 
log, and heard with horror a snake's 
sudden hiss as it slipped away over the 
damp ground. 

He felt he could not venture 
farther until daylight dawned. 

Snarling Bob still strained as if 
anxious to continue' the chase. 

Turning to lick his master’s 
hand inquiringly he evidently 
urged him to follow, but Danler 
still waited. A moan from 
someone in pain startled him. 

He listened. It could not be 
very far away. 

" That you, Cud jo ? " he asked 
anxiously. 

* Oh, Massa, Massa, it am 
poor ole Cudjo! He’s most 
dead, Massa." 

Danler struck a match and, 
crumpling up a piece of paper, 
lighted it and endeavoured to 
see the surrounding scene. The 
flame flickered for a moment and 
then went out. 

" Where are you ? " 

" Me am here," cried Cudjo. " Close to the 
slue. Dey tied me up to wait till mornin 
Den dey could see." 

Danler felt cautiously around, and guided 
by Snarling Bob succeeded in finding Cudjo 
In a minute Danler had freed the negro from 
the raw hide thongs that bound him. 

" Can you stand ? " 

Cudjo staggered to his feet. 

" I’m most bruised all over," he said with a moan, as 
he clutched hold of a creeper to steady himself 
best be movin’, Massa Danler. Dem two’ll soon be back 
to find out der secret. Dey was goin’ to thresh me, but 
it was too dark, so dey tied me up till mornin’. Dey said 
dey’d kill me den, 'less I tole dem der truth." 

Catching hold of Danler's hand he led the way through 
the dense growth until in a few minutes they were once 
more in the open. 

" Was the secret worth it ? " asked Danler. 

" Worth it ? " the negro looked up in astonishment. 

" Dat secret am sacred. Yo's grandfader trusted me, 
an' if dey kill me I keep it." 

" Well," said Danler. " You’d better come to the camp 
with me. Those fellows will be down here again when 
they miss you." v 

" Dey not fin’ me dis time, but I’ll come." 

He shambled along the trail after Danler, and insisted 
on curling up with Snarling Bob outside the tent. 

" I'se best in der open, Massa," he urged in response 
to Danler’s objections. 

Just before daybreak he glided to Danler's side. 

" I'se goin’ to see if der trail am open." 

He vanished through the doorway, and Danler saw him 
disappear among the mists that lay over the swamp. 
****** 

An hour later Cudjo returned to the tent. 


“ D er trail am dry enough," he said joyfully. " You 
come. Where's yo' dog ? " 

" Haven't seen him all the morning. Guess he’s off 
hunting. He'll turn up when he's wanted.’’ 

. Cudjo shambled off at 

a rapid pace, and Danler 
strode after him. Cudjo’s 
boast that he knew every 
inch of the swamp was 
correct. For he struck 
boldly across the damp 
ground, in and 
out between 
murky 
pools, from 
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croakingly into the scum-covered water, and between great 
cypresses until at last they reached a spot where, on a 
small knoll, a ruined hut stood, overlooking a dark, black 
slue. 

“ Dere ! ’’ said Cudjo; “ dat am what I wanted to show 
yo'; dat am where yo’ fader lived when he were a lil' boy.” 

Danler could not help laughing in spite of the disgusted 
look upon Cudjo’s face. It seemed such an absurd ending 
to the mysterious secret. 

“ I’m sorry,” he muttered, “ but . . 

Further speech was drowned by a hoarse voice yelling 
to them to put up their hands. 

They turned hurriedly to find Slippery Sam and Wat 
covering them with levelled revolvers. 

“ Well ? ” said Danler coolly, as he faced the two. 

“ We've nothing to do with you,” sneered Slippery 
Sam. “ It’s that black cuss behind there. He’s got to 
tell us where the treasure’s hid, c.** his carcase will have 
as many holes as a collander plugged into it.” 
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In Defence of the Public School Boy. 

A Ghat with the Rev. H. Costley-White, M.A. 

(The New Headmaster o* Westminster). 

By GEORGE A. WADE. 


41 T~ES, I know that recently there has been more 
V' than one attack—open or covert—on our 
1 Public Schools," said the new Headmaster of 
Westminster School, as we sat talking to¬ 
gether in that beautiful old room off Dean's Yard, which 
lias served so many generations of his predecessors as a 
library, and is so reminiscent of classic names such as Busby, 
Camden, Liddell, Scott, Rutherford, and Gow in this con¬ 
nection. " I am well aware of those 
many tilts by more or less noted folk 
against the schools. But, on the 
whole, I still believe that many of 
these diatribes are undeserved, and 
some of them unwise. Indeed, at 
times they are so fallacious, or ex¬ 
travagant, as to need no answer. 

" Mind you, I am not a bit against 
real serious and fair criticism of such 
schools. I rather court it, believing 
that anything which creates interest, 
draws forth attention, leads to severe 
cross-examination of one’s work and 
position, and cannot but be for one’s 
good eventually. But all criticism 
must be both fair, impartial, and 
truthful, if it is to be taken seriously, 
which many of the • recent attacks 
on the schools have not been." 

The Rev. H. Costley-White is a 
gentleman, a Headmaster, and an 
expert who knows \yhat he is talk¬ 
ing about, and he is worth hearing 
when one gets him thoroughly roused 
on this subject. He has been one of 
the masters of the Sixth at Rugby ; 
he has been Headmaster of Brad- 
field ; he has been Headmaster of 
Liverpool College; and he has 
recently been promoted ( vice the 
Rev. Dr. Gow, resigned) to the 
Headship of the thousand-year-old 
school at Westminster, whose history 
and renown have kept pace with 
England's annals in so many ways ever since the days of 
“ Good Queen Bess," its energetic royal patron and second 
founder. 

Mr. Costley-White is a capital conversationalist; he can 
talk most interestedly and engagingly, and he can listen 
to the views of others with equal pleasure and attention. 
He has a charming manner ; he makes the visitor feel at 
home directly ; you grasp in a minute or two that you are 
chatting with one to whom the strange genus " boy " is 
a very familiar item ; that there are few things connected 
with boys—their ways, likes, dislikes, tricks, aims, and 
ambitions—which this astute clergyman-master is not more 
or less up to date in. 

" There was that slashing attack made by a recent writer 
on the great schools, in a story of Public School life which 
excited considerable attention," went on the new Head¬ 
master, after a pause. " Is there anybody who knows the 
thing at :ill who would deny that the statements in that 
story arc much overdrawn, so far as the average big school 
is conce ned ? There may be—unquestionably there is—a 
substra .um of truth in many of the scenes and chapters, 


but one cannot resist the conclusion that as a whole the 
things he describes are much exaggerated, or else that he 
is taking one special period or experience as a general type. 
That I contend is not the right thing to do, for the story 
is not in itself true of the mass of our great schools. Where 
the author goes wrong principally, in my estimation, is 
in taking the abnormal as the normal ; in overdrawing, 
and going to excess. The kind of atmosphere he depicts 
is condemned generally by the public 
opinion of the boys themselves at all 
such schools. My experience (in the 
four or five Public Schools which I 
know well) impels me to take my 
stand on that, and to affirm that 
boys would be with me in repudia¬ 
ting any such charge to the last." 

" May one not suggest, sir," I asked, 
" that the splendid way our lads 
from the Public Schools have acquit¬ 
ted themselves during the terrible 
trial we have just gone through for 
five years is itself a perfect justifica¬ 
tion of the system which has trained 
them ? " 

" I think that is quite a fair and 
just inference. When one recalls the 
attitude of the Public School boy 
throughout the war—the way he 
dashed up to recruit, to take a com¬ 
mission, as soon as it began ; the 
way he tackled most astounding jobs 
and most intricate difficulties at the 
Front; the wondrous cheerfulness 
and sangfroid he displayed in the 
most trying moments ; the glorious 
self-devotion he showed ; the manner 
he made his men feel that he was a 
real brother, a leader to be trusted, 
one with themselves—why, surely 
the world has never seen anything 
equal to this ! I venture to say that 
one of the biggest mistakes Germany 
ever made was when, right at the 
very beginning of the war, she fancied England must soon 
be in insurmountable difficulties from a terrible shortage 
of officers alone. She had forgotten the splendid reserves, 
their years of training as cadets, their wonderful adapta¬ 
bility, the intense patriotism and self-sacrifice of the Public 
School lads, who had long been waiting in their thousands 
for just such a chance of glorious adventure and daring 
romance as had not for generations come their way. 

" And how marvellously they all acquitted themselves 
in the day of battle ! How they showed the world what 
they were made of ! What glory and honour they brought 
to their Alma Mater. And—ay, let us not forget this !— 
how proud and loving they themselves were of the famous 
schools which had trained and educated them ; how often 
the name of his dear old school was on the lips of the hero 
in the trenches. 

" Oh yes, I know that scores of thousands of other lads 
and men did their duty just as nobly ; that boys from 
secondary and elementary schools also bore their part like 
veritable heroes. Let us honour them all for ever ! But 
just now I am concerned in standing up for the Public 
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School boy against those who would traduce his training, 
his education, even his character too, by painting him and 
his beloved Alma Mater in colours which might almost be 
' Futurist,' so grotesquely are they laid on ! ” 

Mr. Costley-White had. grown warm and enthusiastic 
in his spirited defence of the lads we know so well. It did 
v>ne's heart and blood good to see a man so experienced, 
so youthful, so active, so modern in his views and ways, 
rise and speak out so vigorously on such a subject. I felt 
there was here a congenial companion, a man whose views 
and opinions might have moulded my own. 

“ I am intensely proud of the big schools, and of the lads 
who come from them to-day,” went on the Headmaster. 
“ If a tree is, as the grand old Bible says, known by its 
fruits, then—my word !—surely there can be little but ad¬ 
miration for the tree we are speaking of ! For the fruit 
has been something which every Briton must be proud of, 
something to make him feel glad, an exceeding great reward 
and soul-stirring encouragement for us who have laboured 
through many long years—often dispirited, often tired, 
often disappointed, often almost in despair at apparently 
little-successful efforts and aims. We have indeed seen of 
the travail of our souls, and have at last been satisfied.” 

” You recall to me,” I said, ” some of the boys whom I 
myself have known, and the enthusiasm with which their 
old school-fellows came to speak of them. That ‘ Jones 
minor,' for instance, who we thought could never turn out 
anything but an ass—what splendid things he did when 
he won the coveted V.C. ! . . . That ‘ young chump,' little 
Toddies (as his form-master always thought him), who 
never saw his name above the last two in the term’s 
final exam.—how gloriously he rallied his men, under 
Townshend, in that forlorn hope near Bagdad ! . . . ‘ Big 
Wackers, the country lout,' as the Sixth called him all 
the time he was at school, and who when he left it was in 
the same form as when he came a year or so previously— 
wasn’t it thrilling to all old Timonians to read in the news¬ 
paper that morning, three years back, how he dashed with 
his little torpedo-boat at those two hulking German sub¬ 
marines just about to attack a liner, and sank them both 
in a jiffy 1 My word, I shall not forget how men jumped 
up at the very breakfast-table and shouted out in their 
surprised delight, ' Good old Wackers ! God bless him ! ' 
whilst Pogson, of the Sixth, reading out the account to 
some friends in the quad later on, was interrupted by Smith 
Minimus with the yell he could no longer restrain, 1 Go 
it, the School ! That's the stuff to give 'em ! "’ 

“Yes, and speaking seriously indeed, Mr. Wade,” resumed 
the Headmaster, “ we who know the boys in these schools 
are really very proud of them, and of what they have done ! 
W T e do not accept the jibes, the lack of measure in the 
criticisms, even the scorn of writers who generalise from 
one particular, or from mere local colour, when speaking 
of them and their work as a whole. The Public School 
boy has justified himself; and far more than that, he needs 
no defender, no apologiser, for his existence to-day ! ” 


“ And may I inquire how you view the future of the great 
schools, Mr. Costley-White ? ” asked I. “ Do you think 
they will ever become a part of the national system of 
education as controlled by Government, for instance ? ” 

“ That is impossible to say,” was his reply. “ The Public 
Schools are certainly more and more conforming to the 
general plan and scheme of education as we know this to-day 
in our land. There is a sympathetic spirit growing daily 
between what we may call 4 official education ' and public- 
school authorities. There is much mutual interchange 
of views, and a far wider and better understanding. One 
must always remember that education means the awaken¬ 
ing of a spirit, and not alone, or chiefly, the imparting of 
instruction. The great schools themselves are rapidly 
coming into closer touch and communion with the schools 
which have been accounted below them in the social grade. 
Witness that unique suggestion made by more than one 
noted Etonian, that part of their school’s war memorial 
to the dead should be the founding of a school for poor 
boys, modelled as much as possible on Etonian lines, with 
masters and environment such as would bring the spirit, 
the ways, and the opportunities of Eton into the lives of 
these promising youngsters from less prosperous homes. 

“ Doesn’t that alone show you the tremendous change 
the war has brought about; the surprising breadth of view 
that inter-comradeship has made in so many young men — 
and older ones too !—to-day ? For myself, I regard it as 
little else than wonderful, and I foresee an astonishing 
harvest later on, springing from the seed which has been 
sown in the years of blood and trial in all of us.” 

“ You consider then, sir, that our Public Schools and 
their boys are on the right road ? ” said I. 

“ Undoubtedly,” was the answer.' “ The spirit of 
chivalry which animates the whole British nation, that 
spirit represented by the * Play the game ! ’ in the lowest 
as well as the highest classes, is the asset we want to culti¬ 
vate and intensify. That spirit is not confined to the great 
schools, of course, but it has always found its deepest strong¬ 
hold there. It is not by laws, not by official regulations and 
orders, that a nation flourishes and rises to noble heights. 
The Germans tried that path, and failedignominiously when 
it came to the crisis. We British rely far more—and most 
wisely so—on our system of training a boy to self-reliance, 
to chivalrous dealing, to fully playing the game in the best 
and truest sense. We trust that the splendid traditions 
of the schools, the deep call they make to him in the testing¬ 
time, the good seed sown in his mind for five years or more 
at every one of our Public Schools, will take root and 
grow, even if slowly and often invisibly, until the day 
comes when the lad is called on to prove himself, to do 
honour to the ‘ Kind Mother ’ which nourished and watched 
over him. 

“ We have never had any reason to be disappointed in 
the past when such times came in our country’s history. 
And, thank God, I feel certain that we shall not need to 
fear for the future either! ” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


COZUMEL AWAKES. 

I N looking back, I find it strange to reflect how soon 
the attack of the men of Atzlan took effect on 
the city. When the fourth day dawned, there 
w-as no question of any search for Turtleberry. 
or of our safety in spite of our being “ men from the sea," 
or of anything but food, which matter perplexed even 
Tehuan. who knew that there would be no fight in his 
companies unless he could feed them. It seemed that 
there was in the city some store of grain, but these people 
lived much on flesh foods and on fish, and on growths 
that had been brought in, mainly by way of the western 
causeway where the principal fighting went on day by 
day, by the tribes round about. Now that all these supplies 
had ceased, the life of the city stopped, and men wondered 
where they should find matter to eat. We in our dwelling, 
being guests in a way of the king himself, were well cared 
for, but it was not so with the common people, who had 
but little or starved altogether. 

Thus there was confusion and fear, save in the ordered 
companies of fighters, with whom, for the most part, 
we took place. Tehuan ordered most wisely that so long 
as food remained his men should be fed, no matter who 
went without food, for on those men the final deliverance 
of the city depended. And, on that fourth day, it became 
necessary that the city should suffer lack of food for the 
sake of its armies. 

On that day, too, we went not to the battle of the western 
causeway, but out to the south, where the new attack was 
expected. We went up into the narrowing of the path 
between the mountains, beyond the end of the causeway 
and where the river boiled in a narrowed and rocky channel 
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But on this day we took no part up to the noon, only 
watched, though we had come out armed and armoured 
as in the other two fights, with the stuff that had been 
stripped from Mackay’s dead men. We saw that here, 
with advantage in the lie of the ground, the Aztecs held 
their own easily, since they drove downward and their 
enemies drove uphill. Yet there was, as in the fighting 
of the west, no ceasing^of attacks, for it seemed that these 
men who assaulted the city were determined to win it at 
any cost, though they should go on attacking and losing 
men for months. 

Still, on this fourth day, the rain fell steadily, and now 
there was all about the city a great flooding ; the cuttings 
that let water out from the river to the dyke and pond 
defences gushed muddy water out from the river's channel, 
and in the narrowed bed of the stream beside us a mighty 
flood foamed on its way to the sea. Tehuan bad told us 
that there was in all the history of the city no such rain or 
flood of waters as this. Neither, for that matter, was 
there any record of the volcano having shown such sign 
of life ; day by day the cloud of smoke from its crater 
thickened, and now, on this fourth day, from time to time, 
the smoke came forth in puffs that sent with them light 
showers of ash, which the rain drove down as a greyish 
mud. 

” Note,” said Andrew, 
as we watched the fight¬ 
ing, ” in what orderly 
fashion these men come 
forward. There is some 
good generalship behind 
them, methinks.” 

For, as we stood in the 
rain to watch, we looked 
through the narrows of the 
pass, down to the slope 
beyond, and so could see 
how the men of Atzlan 
were gathered to their 
work. And, as Andrew 
said, they came up against 
the Aztecs in such order, 
almost, as white men 
would have kept, so that 
even with the advantage 
of ground the defenders 
had their work cut out 
to hold their own. I had a thought in the back of my 
mind, but did not voice it 

Throughout the day we had no sight of Tehuan, who 
was away to the west, directing the battle there. He had 
given to Andrew leave to advise such chiefs as had charge 
here, as to how they should order their men, but in such 
work as this there was little need for ordering of any kind, 
since it was a matter of blow for blow throughout the day. 
That is, up to that time in the afternoon when a greater 
work than that of man made all pause. 

For it happened, when that rainy day was drawing to 
its end, that there came a sort of rumbling noise, and a 
slight tremor of the earth, at which I looked up at the 
mountain Cozumel to see that the smoke-cloud from its 
crest was tinged red even in daylight. And to that 
trembling there, succeeded a shock so violent that it 
threw me against Andrew and sent us both to the 
ground, where we found Tom lying, wondering what had 
chanced. And for a minute, or perhaps two—for in 
such a shock it is not easy to tell time—this shaking of 
the earth went on, causing in me a feeling of fear and 
of deathly sickness, the like of which I had never known 
before. 

We got to our feet to see others rising about us, frightened- 
looking, and stayed from thought of fighting for Jdie time. 
For a little time there was such a stillness as I have never 
known, as if all the world were waiting what should next 
befall. 

” An earthquake,” said Tom needlessly. 

” Note how the enemy is scared,” said Andrew. ” If 


we could get a couple of companies of these Aztecs together 
now—” 

He acted on his thought at once, signing to the leader 
of that battle to come to him, and explaining that he 
wanted two fresh companies of men, whom he himself 
would lead. Very quickly they were marched up to us, 
and Andrew bade their leaders explain to them that, while 
the men of Aztlan stood frightened, they, with us at their 
head, would charge down through the pass. And thus 
they were told, after which their leaders formed them up 
ready. 

It was while that forming was going on that there came 
the second shock, more violent than the first and lasting 
longer. As soon as it began, Andrew and Tom and I 
threw ourselves down on the ground, and the leaders of 
our two companies bade their men do the same. I heard 
a great rock come rumbling and grinding down the mountain 
side, saw it crash through the men of Atzlan before us, 
mangling and slaying them most horribly where they could 
not evade its passing, and then it went down into the 
river bed with a splash that sent up a cloud of spray. 
When stillness came again, and when our men had a little 
recovered from their fright, we bade them stand and 
marshalled them for an advance, and Andrew gave the 

word to go forward. 

We heeded not if other 
shocks should follow, or 
what should chance, and 
our men, bom fighters, 
counted action bfetter in 
this terror of the earth¬ 
quake than to stand still 
and be frightened. And 
this I count no small 
thing, for from my own 
experience of that day 
there is nothing so terri¬ 
fying as when the earth 
itself fails of support, and 
is unsteady as a sea be¬ 
neath the feet. I for my 
part went forward much 
as a rat might go forward 
when cornered; it was in 
desperation rather than 
courage that I longed to 
begin my fighting, and 
Tom told me afterward that for him it was the same. 

Now, it may have been that our enemies took this earth¬ 
quake as if it were another such explosion as the mine 
we had laid for them beyond the western causeway, in the 
first days of this fighting—that is, they may have laid it 
to our account. For they were bewildered men, not able 
to fight as in the time before the first shock, and so with 
the support of the two companies that were with us we 
went down on them, brushing away such as were left in 
the pass, where that great rock had thundered down and 
slain many. Thus far we went steadily, but where the 
pass widened again Andrew raised a cry and increased his 
pace, and that cry, heartening the men who were with us, 
set them yelling in their own fashion. So we charged down 
on the enemy, and into his masses who waited their turn 
to attack in the pass. 

They were frightened by the earthquake, as I have said ; 
even at their best they were no match for the men of 
Quiotzan, or else they had won the city before this, and 
they were unarmoured, for the most part, depending on 
arrows and muscle and numbers for victory. Our quilted 
companies went hacking among them, holding together 
very compactly, and worming about to kill like snakes 
amid grass. We tore and hacked those men of Atzlan, 
making perhaps a mile of progress beyond the pa$s; we 
harried them as a mad dog among sheep, and in the end a 
greater terror even than that of the earthquake fell on 
them, so that they broke and tried to flee, but in such 
fashion that they fled all ways, even toward the pass in 
their panic. We had it in our power to break that army 



CRAFT OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

XXXV.—Catamaran of the Coromandel Coast. 

(This roughly-made raft, consisting of three logs of wood lashed together, is very 
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•• Where the pass widened again, Andrew raised a cry and 
increased his pace/' (See page 728.) 


of the south utterly, when the earthquake began again, 
and to me as to the rest of us came the fear and the sickness 
that such tremors give. 

Lying as I was flung by the shock, I saw that the cloud 
of smoke pouring from Cozumel was tinged red even in 
the daylight, and still heavier. I was still gazing up at it 
when Andrew grasped my shoulder and bade me rise, 
for this third shock, though very violent, was but short. 
I got up to find that the fight had nearly gone out of our 
men ; their leaders got them together, and set them on 
again, but there was not the strength of fighting that had 
been in the first of the attack, and they seemed, in some way, 
little better than the men of Atzlan. Andrew, knowing 
that we were fully a mile from the pass, bade them retire 
for safety, for some were wounded and some slain outright, 
and they were not such a body as had come out to fight. 

Seeing us about to retreat, the men of Atzlan took heart 
and closed around us, so that we had to cut a way through 
them. In this, we three took the lead, and in time 
heartened our men by the way we fought, so that again 
Atzlan feared us. ‘Twas a nightmare of a business—the 


driving rain, the lurid light from the volcano's crest, the 
yelling of the enemy, the shrill cries of our men. and the 
knowledge that we had far to go and much between us 
and the safety of the pass. And here it was that Tom was 
struck in the hand—the left hand, as fortune would have 
it. so that he could still use his weapon, though pain 
rendered his blows more feeble. We put him between us, 
Andrew and I, and stormed on with such as were left of 
our two companies doing good work ; so we came again to 
the narrows of the pass, where more rock had fallen in that 
third shock, almost blocking the way. Among this we 
clambered and stabbed and hit. while the dulling of * the 
rainy day. and the increase of flame amid the smoke that 
now poured heavily from the volcano’s crater, told us that 
the day was nearly done. 

We had accomplished not a little; that army of the 
soutli was disordered, shaken, and many of its men had 
been killed in our attack. Our two companies had worked 
with a will, and until Atzlan sent more men to aid in this 
business the pass of the south would be held easily, we 
knew. For this wq had not so much ourselves to thank 
as the earthquake, which had so shaken our enemies as 
to make them easy prey for us, and now I wandered, a 
little, what we did in this—what work it was of ours to 
tight for one set of savages against another, we who had 
110 cause for either friendliness or enmity, in reality, with 
Aztec or Atzlan. Yet fortune had cast it so for us, and 
there was but to go on to the end of things, and trust in 
the chance to go back down the river to our ship when this 
lighting should be over. 

It was almost dark by the time we had won back to our 
place, and Andrew spoke of going to our dwelling, in the 
knowledge that the Aztecs could hold the southern way 
without trouble. So he spoke, and I and Tom agreed, and 
while we talked and thought of going there came such a 
faint trembling of the earth as had preceded the first 
earthquake shock. With it was a noise like thunder in 
the distance, and from about us cries began among both 
our men and the men of Atzlan out on the plain. There 
went out toward heaven from the crest of the volcano such 
a flame of fire as dispelled the gathering darkness, showing 
us the plain before us. and the city amid floods behind. 
1 saw palace and street and causeway, and the great 
stretches of water amid which they stood ; I saw the place 
of the great pyramid, and the temple on its top; and away 
to the w'est I saw Tehuan’s men on the causeway, with 
their enemies beyond them—all these things I saw as clearly 
as I had seen the city in the day of our coming. And 
about us I saw men running, madly ; Atzlan ran out toward 
the plain, and the Aztecs ran toward their city. 

M Cozumel ! ” they cried as they ran, " the mountain I 
The mountain ! '* 

For Cozumel had wakened, and spat forth fire to heaven. 
High up the hillside was a cloud of steam, amid which 
show’ed an iridescent gleam—'twas the molten rock coming 
down the precipitous slopes toward us. We too ran, out 
from the pass toward the city, that w'e might, be beyond 
reach of that lava stream when it came down into the pass. 
About us fell cinders, hissing and glowing, and pieces of 
red-hot rock and ash, and the thundery noise and the 
faint trembling of the ground beneath our feet went on. 
No man took heed of his fellow in that rush for safety, 
and thus w f e three keeping together were unnoted—it 
mattered little what way we ran. and even as I went 
I thought it would have beert better for us to have run out 
into the plain, and chanced winring a way through the 
companies of Atzlan to make our way dowrn the river, 
whither Turtleberry had gone. So thinking, bewilderedly. 
I ran on, and meanwhile the blast of fire spat forth toward 
the sky, lighting plain and forest and city with a reddish 
glare, in wLich we fled from death by fire. 

We came to the causeway in less time than would be 
believed, and there eased our pace to a walk, jostling among 
the Aztecs who had lost all formation and pushed on their 
way toward their city. With them we went on, wearily, 
and knowing not what would befall cither us or the people 
amid whom we were set. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ANDREWS LAST FIGHT. 



HIS FIRST ATTEMPT.—I. 

Youthfvl Owl: —"I feel it is coming, mummie—I’m 
going to hoot!" 


W E came in the end to our dwelling-place, and there 
found Tehuan waiting us. He had to tell us 
that the men of Atzlan had forced yet farther 
along the causeway when the earthquake began, 
and that his men had been so frightened by the shock that, 
had Atzlan had the sense, they might have won the city. 
He wanted to know, of Andrew, whether it were not possible 
to get some more of that mysterious powder with which 
we had laid our mine—for though Tom had made them 
powder for the years he had spent with them, it was still 
a mystery to them—and make another mine to breach the 
causeway itself. 

“ For," said he, " I must give my men a breathing space, 
or else the enemy will win the city." 

“ We will make you a breach in that causeway at dawn," 
said Andrew, " if we can but keep the powder dry enough 
to fire." 

For a time Tehuan stayed, talking with Andrew for 
the most part, and with me not a little. He had come, 
it seemed, as much for our company as for any counsel, 
and I say again that rr^y heart went out toward the man, 
savage though he was. It seemed, too, that for us he 
had more than a little liking, as his talk of that evening 
told. 

" For I know," said he, as we talked, " that you are not 
of our race—nay "—as Andrew would have protested—- 
“ I have known from the first. You are men from the 
sea, as is this one we have held prisoner for so long. Twas 
a whim of mine, at first, to let you among us in freedom, 
knowing you could do no harm. Quecotzin, too, knew 
you for what you are, and but for me he had had you 
sacrificed ere this." 

" At the least, we have earned our place," said Andrew. 
" Right well," Tehuan agreed, " and never have I seen 
such fighters, even among the best of my men. You have 
earned your right to go back to the sea. and when these 
things are ended you shall go, no matter what the council 
may say." 

At that Andrew looked my way. as if he would say that 
his counsel regarding the deferring of our going had been 
right, after all. But then there came to us a messenger, 
who called Tehuan apart to speak with him. In a little 
time Tehuan came back to us. 

" A new enemy attacks us," said he, " and one that we 
cannot fight In a little time there will be no city of 
Quiotzan." 

We gazed at him curiously, but none of us three 
questioned. 


" Cozumel has doomed the city it shielded," said Tehuan. 
* If you are not too wearied, we might go out to the pyramid 
and see." 

We went with him, down the wet ways of the city, to 
the place of the pyramid. It was then near on midnight, 
but the glare from the volcano lighted the ways, so that 
it was almost as if we walked in day. We crossed among 
the people who were out on the place of the pyramid, to 
the steps by which we must climb to its summit, and there 
at the foot I turned to look back at Cozumel before climbing. 
There was a trembling movement of the earth beneath 
my feet, I recall, and as I looked I saw the steady stream 
of ash and flame that spat toward heaven, an awesome 
shaft of yellow fire that sprayed and fell from among the 
clouds as the water of a fountain jet' spreads and falls. 
'Twas as a torch that showed.us the way to the south, and 
showed, too, that while this eruption lasted no man would 
win through the pass by which we had corfie to the city, 
since the lava stream flowed down into that pass. And 
now I gathered what Tehuan had meant about another 
enemy, for the lava fell to the river bed and choked it, so 
that Quiotzan would soon lie beneath the waters, and a 
lake would mark the place where the city had stood. 

Now, as we four stood to watch—for Andrew and Tom 
had come with Tehuan, as well as myself—there came a 
rumbling from the internal fires of earth, and with the 
sound I saw a momentary increase in the volume of fire 
from the volcano’s crest. And then the top of the mountain 
fell asunder; a vast mass of the rock toward the river 
parted bodily from Cozumel’s summit, and fell with a 
roaring, grinding noise down into the pass, and a white 
wall of steam rose and hung over toward the snow cap of 
the other mountain. We saw the near slope of the volcano 
by its own light, but the side toward the river was quite 
hidden from us, and that steam cloud drifted away toward 
the hill Carutil. hiding it utterly from our sight. 

"No man will go that way again," said Tehuan beside 
me. 

We set out to climb to the summit of the pyramid, that 
we might see more of what that convulsion had acccm- 
plished, when the steam should have cleared away. The 
great stairway was empty, but we saw figures at its top, 
and I knew them for Quecotzin’s infernal priests. There 
met us at the summit of the stair some six of them, five 
younger men and Quecotzin himself, and as we would have 
stood to gaze at the city they gathered round us. 

" Back I " Tehuan bade, " for we have not come to 
enter the temple." 



HIS FIRST ATTEMPT.—II. 


Mrs. Owl :—“ There ! That’s the worst oI bringing children 
up near a farm where the roosters crow a tall hours oi the night I" 
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'* Nay,” said Quecotzin, with an evil laugh, ” forward, 
priests, and seize them all. Tehuan has leagued with the 
men from the sea, and with them he shall be sacrificed— 
I rule here ! ” 

The five advanced on us, but we had not fought the 
men of Atzlan to no purpose, and still we three wore the 
armour that we had put on that day. So, when with their 
knives they came at us, we received them with such weapons 


as were in our hands. I had my axe, and Tehuan, I noted, 
carried a spear that he had used as a staff on the way 
hither. Of those five w ? e made short work, save for one 
who fled within the temple when he saw his fellows fall. 
Yet there was left, out on the platform of the pyramid 
without the temple, that old and evil man who would have 
doomed us all to sacrifice. 

“ What shall be done with him ? ” I asked Tehuan. 

” He has lived too long,” Tehuan answered me—that 
and no more. 

I saw Andrew advance toward the priest, and " Back, 


Andrew—he is mine 1 ” I called, remembering how Tom 
had told me that this priest laid even children on his altar 
and sacrificed them to his god. I went at him with the 
axe that I had used in fighting, and he backed from me 
as I went. There was in his eyes such terror as must 
have been in the eyes of his victims, but, remembering 
them, I knew not mercy for the time. So, he backing 
away, and I following with axe upraised, we went, until 
he took one step too many and went 
over the pyramid’s edge with such a 
shriek as I would fain forget. 

I was in time, at the edge of the 
platform, to see him go gliddering 
down the slope, for there was stair¬ 
way only at the front, and on the 
other three sides of the pyramid the 
slope was smooth. He turned and 
twisted, and seemed to writhe as he 
went, increasing the pace of his fall, 
until £he level ground stopped him. 
There in the glare of the volcano’s 
outpouring he lay, and certain of the 
people in the place of the pyramid 
came and looked down on the still 
thing, indifferently, it seemed to me. 
Seme of them looked up to see what 
had caused the fall, and others simply 
looked at the body and went their 
ways—none seemed to care that the 
high priest of Quiotzan was dead. 

1 went back to the other three. 

” If ever we build another city,” 
said Tehuan, " we must find another 
riest. May our choice fall on a 
setter one.” 

With that he dismissed Quecotzin 
from his mind. I saw the faces of 
men at the temple entrance, but we 
disregarded them, and they came no 
farther than the entrance. 

By this, the cloud of steam in 
the pass was clearing. Under thin 
wisps remaining we saw that the pass 
was choked with rock—thousands of 
tons must have fallen in that great 
convulsion, and, as Tehuan had said, 
no man would go that way again. 
Already the waters of the river had 
boiled up out of their deep channel, 
ar.d the lake that they formed seemed 
to widen down at the entrance to the 
pass, even as we gazed. Suddenly 
Tehuan put his face down in his 
hands and groaned. 

“ Quiotzan ! ” said he. ” My 
city ! ” 

And I knew that if I had seen my 
own city of Bristol thus threatened, 
so it would have been to me. 

But there came to my sight a 
commotion by the western causeway, 
where the first of the fighting had 
been. Far off on that causeway I 
saw sudden movement of men, 
although these people never fight by 
night, and it seemed to me, since 
the distance and the rain rendered things indistinct, that 
a little body of men drove through the defence and came 
along the causeway. When they had come nearer, I saw 
that it was as I had thought, and that others pursued those 
who came, while the place of defence on the causeway 
seemed to steady itself to resist more attack. This for 
a time I could not understand, and then I saw that 
Andrew and Tom also gazed westward. 

” Some of the men of Atzlan have forced the defence,” 
said I. 

” Or come on a truce, more likely, since they wait not 
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for reinforcement, but let my men close in behind them," 
said Tehuan. 

On what errand they came we could not tell, for a time. 
From our height we saw them come to the causeway's 
end and on through the ways of the city—such as had 
followed them by this had fallen back, and left them to 
come on alone. They seemed to make their way toward 
the pyramid, to me, and at this I wondered, until Andrew 
suddenly spoke. 

" How did Mackay know that the gold was kept here ? " 
he asked. - 

At that I knew his conclusion. Mackay, being with the 
men of Atzlan in their attack, had seen that the city was 
doomed, and had forced a way through to win the gold 
before the city should be drowned by the banking up of 
the river in the pass. 'Twas a fearsome venture, but 
perhaps he counted on the disorganisation of the city, or 
on some chance to aid his strength. Yet I was not yet 
certain that it was Mackay. 

"It may be some others," I said, feebly. 

" It is John Mackay," said Andrew, with decision. 

We watched the five come on, and they came to the 
open space in which the pyramid stood. One staggered 
as he came, and when they had come to the foot of the 
great stairway he sat himself down on the bottom step, 
nor would move farther. One other bent over him and 
seemed to urge him, but there he sat, and in the end the 
others came on. They came to within a score steps of 
the top—big, feathered men—and then Tom called to 
them— 

" Halt! " he cried, in his own tongue. 

At that they looked up, and I saw the face of John 
Mackay again. Andrew took from beneath his robe his 
pistol and fired, and the man beside Mackay swayed and 
staggered and fell, so that he went bumping and rolling 
down the stairway, striking against and overthrowing 
that one whom they had left seated on the lowest stair. 
At this one other turned and ran down, leaving but 
two. 

" Have I come thus far to lose ? " said John Mackay, 
and leaped upward hastily. With him came his fellow, 
but I too had kept the priming of my pistol dry, and since 
that other was a little in front of Mackay my bullet took 
him, so that he fell and lay still but ten stairs from the 
level of the pyramid top. 

And then Mackay faced us, and stood. He laughed his 
great laugh at sight of us four. 

“ Andy," said he. " Old Andy again ! " 

" He is mine," said Andrew to us, and dropped his 
pistol to take to his sword. " Mine only—leave him to 
me." 

Now, Tom had a wound in his hand, and so would have 
been of little use in any case in such a struggle as this. I, 
knowing Andrew, and how he had cause to hate this man, 
stood back, and when Tehuan would have gone forward I 
begged him to let be, so that these two stood and faced 
each other. I think Andrew had the longer sword, but 
of that am not certain, and in any case Mackay had the 
longer arm. 

" It is Andy," said Andrew Evans, and his voice was 
like the ring of iron on ice. " We will square the account 
that began with my Margaret, John tyackay." 

Again Mackay laughed his terrible laugh, but I saw an 
uneasy look in his eyes. As for Andrew, I did not know 
the man now—between this Andrew and the staid clerk 
of my uncle’s office in Boston was a whole world of differ¬ 
ence, for here was a thin man, rigid with expectation, alert 
as a cat after its prey, and, I knew, able to feel no hurt and 
know no fear until his end was achieved. I had no fear 
of the end of that fighting, no thought that Mackay could 
harm our man, but was content to stand and watch what 
might befall. 

Mackay stood still after his laugh and Andrew’s words, 
stood still so long that at last Andrew spoke. 

" I have waited long for this," he said softly—with 
such softness as hides the claws of a kitten’s paw when it 
tosses a mouse—" must I wait much longer ? " 


Still Mackay made no move, and I think he knew that, 
do what he might, this was his end. His men had left him 
alone, and here stocd four men armed—though he might 
make end of one, or of two, there were yet two more. I 
have wondered, since, that we four gave him such time for 
pause, and often that scene comes back to me : the steady 
outpouring of fire from the volcano’s summit, the thin 
rain that still fell on us, the glare reflecting from the rising 
waters, and the city spread out belovy us, doomed, as we 
all knew. 

They stood for a minute, or an age, and then Andrew 
suddenly moved. There was a thwacking sound as the 
flat of his sword struck Mackay on the cheek! I think 
lightning was no swifter than that move of his, with 
which, had he chosen, he might have laid Mackay dead 
before him. But he chose to anger his man to action 
instead, and then they began to fight. 

I dream of that fight yet. I see those two circling, 
thrusting, parrying, stamping as fencers stamp, and I see 
the red glint of their blades in the fiery light that showed 
them to each other, and showed the hate in their faces. 
Beside me Tehuan breathed heavily, as if he too fought, 
and his hand gripped my shoulder as he watched, while 
near us Tom stood, open-mouthed, to watch. I heard 
Mackay grunt, saw him step back a pace, and Andrew 
lowered his point. * 

" I would kill you fairly, John Mackay," said he. 

Mackay looked at a cut on his arm where Andrew’s 
blade had reached through his defence. He shook his 
head much as a dog shakes itself, and came on again. 
Once more the crossing blades flashed redly, weirdly, 
while we three stood back and let this fight to the death 
go on. I could hear Mackay’s hard breathing as he 
circled near me, but it seemed to me that Andrew was not 
much irked—he had his man well in hand, though of the 
two, Mackay must have been far the stronger. Yet with 
such purpose as drove Andrew in this fight there was no 
question of strength—to me there was no question of 
Mackay’s end, though as yet I could not see the manner 
of that end. Before Andrew there seemed a wall of steel 
through which Mackay could not pierce, and Mackay, too, 
guarded well, but there was in his work more of defence, 
after that pause in the fighting when he felt that Andrew 
had drawn first blood. 

Then came the moment—it comes in all such fights— 
when the loser first began to fear. With Mackay the form 
of that fear was one that expressed itself in a determination 
to end the fight. He drove hard at Andrew, who in turn, 
and for a douple of minutes or more, was driven to defence 
rather than attack. This, I say, lasted for a couple of 
minutes, and then Andrew’s blade snapped off short. In 
the tiny' second of pause that followed Mackay laughed, 
and I started forward. 

But Andrew flung the broken hilt in Mackay’s face and 
leaped at him—leaped inside his guard and clutched at 
his throat before he could strike. They went over to¬ 
gether, and together fell over the edge of the. stairway. 
Locked closely they went tumbling down, rolling over 
and over each other, and though I followed fast down the 
stairway of the pyramid, and Tehuan and Tom came after 
me as swiftly as they could, yet those two struggling figures 
reached the pyramid’s foot and lay still while as yet we 
three were but halfway down. 

I was first to reach the level. I came to where they 
lay, and bent over them, and they were bruised and 
bloodied by their fall. Andrew's fingers retained their 
grip on Mackay’s throat, and by that I knew that he still 
lived, but Mackay would move no more—in spite of the 
broken sword Andrew had won his fight. I pulled his 
fingers away from Mackay’s throat, lifted him away 
from the body of Mackay, and was kneeling beside 
him when the other two came down the steps and stood 
beside me—but Tehuan kneeled too, and gazed at Andrew's 
face. 

In a little time Andrew’s eyes opened. He lboked j 
straight at me, but I think he did not see me in that last * 
gaze of his. For there came on his face such a smile as I j 
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did not know, and the gaze of his eyes seemed to go through 
and past me— 

“ Margaret ! "he whispered. And again—" Margaret ! " 
With that he closed his eyes again as if he were very 


tired, and gave a little sigh of sleepy content. That sigh f 
I think, was his last breath. 

I know that I knelt there, on the wet ground beside him, 
and, kneeling, wept for the loss of so good a friend. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

RETURN. 


H AD it been possible, I would have taken Andrew’s 
body out from the city for burial, for it was 
little to my liking that he should lie in a grave 
which, in the course of a day or two, the waters 
would cover. But carrying out the body was out of the 
question, and so we buried him, that same night, in the 
shade of a little grove on a knoll not far from the gardens 
of the palace, and then, utterly wearied, Tom and I went 


to our dwelling, and with us went Tehuan, who seemed 
to care little more about the fighting of the causeway. We 
got some rest, and also some food was served to us, but it 
was the last, for those who had served us fled, knowing the 
fate that awaited Quiotzan. 

Out on the causeway Tehuan’s men held to their work 
throughout another day, and all that day the eruption from 
Cozumel went on, though the main force of the volcano 
seemed to have spent itself when the 
tremendous convulsion tore away the 
side of the mountain and flung it 
down into the pass. The rainy dawn 
whitened the light that illumined the 
city and its floods, but for the rest, 
the glare of the mountain had made 
day of night, and there was little 
difference after the hidden sun had 
risen. The rain by this had grown 
lighter in volume, but still it came 
clown as if to help on the work of 
drowning Quiotzan. 

All that day, while Tehuan’s men 
held the causeway, the people of the 
city went out to the north and east, 
taking with them such of their per¬ 
sonal possessions as they valued. We 
saw them toiling out, away from 
their homes and from the enemy to 
the west, carrying goods and gear, 
stolid-faced, giving no sign of what 
this desertion of home cost them. 
We saw men and women and children 
going they, knew not where, to begin 
life again after having known the 
shelter of a home, and, savages 
though they were, the sight was pitiful 
to our eyes. 

I, for my part, went back to the 
g ove where we had buried Andrew, 
no man staying or questioning me, 
and there stood in the rain for some 
long time. I remembered this good 
man at the time of the wreck, when 
lie had bidden me discern the hand 
of Providence and trust in God for 
the end of our quest. I remembered 
him when we captured Mackay's ship, 
a leader worth following, and his 
resource and skill on the upward 
march. I recalled how, among these 
people, his knowledge of their tongue 
and the skill with which he had aided 
them in their fights had kept us our 
freedom and won us friends, and 1 
grieved greatly for the loss of so 
good a leader and friend. ‘Twas no 
small loss to me, and to this day 
sometimes I pause to think of good 
Andrew Evans, strong man and true, 
who made possible the winning of 
my own quest and gave his life at 
the end of that quest on which he 
had been bent since his Margaret’s 
end. 

I knew that there were certain 
things which, to some, would seem 
other than right in that which he 



11 Andrew leaped infeide his guard and clutched at his throat before he could strike.” 

(See page 732.) 
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had done. For there are those who would say that he had 
no right to seek vengeance on Mackay, and yet I say that 
he took only such vengeance as chance offered him, nor 
went out of his way to seek it. And I, who have heard 
him speak of his Margaret, who bent over him and heard 
her name for his last word, feel that he was justified in 
that which he did. This, perhaps, because he was so good 
a friend to me, but so it is that I see it. 

I bade him good-bye that day, knowing that our own 


time in the city was short, since the waters rose at such 
pace that by noon they lapped the lowest step of the great 
pyramid. Yet how Tom and I should go, or when; how 
we should make our way, and whether we should find our 
companions waiting at the journey's end, were things that 
I knew not—only that ere long we must go. 

In the afternoon of That day Tehuan came to us two, 
telling us that he had drawn back his men to the inner end 
of the causeway—he spoke no more of making a great 
defence or of blowing a breach in the causeway to stop the 
men of Atzlan, for he knew that in a little time there would 
be no more need for defence. In some way that was more 
like the manner of our own people than the habit of a 
savage, he talked with me concerning Andrew Evans, whom 
he called "the chief" out of respect for the man; he 


talked of our doings on the journey up, of how we had 
come to him, and of how he had liked the dead man more 
than any of his own people. And in the end he spoke of 
his liking for me. 

" I would have you come with me," said he, " for in a 
little space, when we have won out to the east, we shall 
found a new Quiotzan, mayhap, or if there be not enough 
people for that, we shall make us a place, and ever there 
will be room and food and housing for you two." 

"We must go back to our 
own people," I told him. "Had 
that not been, I would gladly 
have thrown in my lot with you.' ’ 
" As would I," Tom echoed, 
" but the longing for my own kin 
has been mine these ten years, 
and it must be fulfilled." 

" Like will to like." said 
Tehuan, " but I have known no 
fighters like you three, and like 
that other who fled." 

" With Quecotzin's gold," said 
I, confessing that, and looking 
full at him. 

" So ? " said he, indifferently. 

* 'Twas never of use to us where 
it was stored in the temple of 
the pyramid, and it may be that 
he will find a use for it. As 
things have befallen, he is 
welcome to it." 

He mused for a little time. 
"You are all welcome to it," 
he said at last. "It is in my 
mind that men from the sea value 
that yellow gold above life itself, 
and it may form some payment 
for your services and for the 
years of servitude that one of 
you has endured." 

At that my mind was more at 
rest concerning the taking of the 
gold, for Tehuan had been a 
great man in the city while it 
endured, and he had power as 
well as will, now that Quecotzin 
was no more, to confer the gold 
on us. This may have been a 
mere salving of my conscience, 
but so I saw it. 

That night the fire from 
Cozumel died down, so that a 
red glow only hung over the 
crest of the mountain. In the 
night Tehuan withdrew the 
greater part of his men, march¬ 
ing them out to the east of the 
city. To the north was marsh 
and waste ground, useless 
country, and he would not go 
that way, though some of the 
people of the city had attempted 
it. He would go, said he, eastward, to try and find fertile 
country, where such as were left of the people could make 
a home again. That way went the old king whom we had 
twice seen, and 'twas said in my hearing that this de¬ 
struction of the city and people he had ruled so long had 
greatly enfeebled him. so that they feared lest he should 
not survive it. 

Three companies of men were left at the causeway's end 
to hold back the enemy while they might. It was a great 
thing to see. how in spite of the loss of home and of every¬ 
thing that the flooding of the city meant to these people, 
Tehuan retained his control of the army, and still was 
obeyed without question. These three companies stayed 
to sacrifice themselves for the, good of their fellows, making 
no complaint of which I heard, and those who were to go 



,f He grasped my hand and Tom’s hand, and looked in our face6. ‘ I am loth to let 

you go,’ said he.” [Seepage 735.) 
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went eastward at Tehuan's word. With him, two hours 
after dawn, went Tom and I, as friends and under his 
protection. ’Twas a better going than 1 had hoped, and 
in a way 'twas better than our deserts, seeing how Andrew 
and Turtleberry and I had seemed other than our real 
selves. 

We went out, I say, and on the heights to eastward 
paused to look back. We had come by the highest ground 
to evade the rising of the floods, and when we looked back 
we were at a height above the city, so that, almost as clearly 
as from the pyramid’s summit, we saw it lie waiting the 
rising of the waters. Some of the lower steps of the pyramid 
had gone under water already, and here and there a white 
house or a grove stood in water—in some places only the 
flat roofs showed above the flood, w T hich would rise many 
feet yet before it reached the level of the blocked pass. 
We knew that when the river had sent down its full volume 
into the depression, no fragment of the temple on the pyramid 
top would remain above the level of that great lake; 
yet, as we saw it then, the city Quiotzan was still fair. For 
the sun had come out again after the long days of rain, 
and foliage and house walls showed fresh and clean. I 
looked on the streets that had been so busy, saw the 
canoes that had plied on the city’s waterways drift empty, 
aimlessly—far off on the western causeway was some 
vague sight of the fighting against the men of Atzlan that 
still went on, that these people might win through to some 
new home in safety and without molestation. And when 
Tehuan, gazing, set his face down on his hands, so that 
his eyes were hidden from us, I knew that he grieved as 
might one of ourselves over a great loss, for he had loved 
his city. 

“ It was my home," said he, turning to go on again. 

Now there came a point where our ways diverged, for 
Tom and I had made up our minds that we would skirt the 
base of the mountain Carutil until we came to the bed 
of the river down beyond' the blocked pass. Then, by 
following the course along which the river had flowed 
before Cozumel stopped its waters, we should find pools 
of water on our way to our fellows down in the estuary. 
Tehuan furnished us with food, and would have had men 
of his go with us. but for this I had no desire. He himself, 
I knew, was our friend ; whether his men would remain 
friendly to men from the sea, out of his sight, was a question 
in my mind. 

So, where our ways parted, we bade him good-bye. 
He was not of our own colour, he was savage to our ideas, 
and he owed us naught—for all that we had done in his 
fights his protection of us and his care for us had more than 
repaid. Yet he grasped my hand and Tom’s hand, and 
looked in our faces. 

" I am loth to let you go," said he. " I would have had 


you go with our people, you and that one who rests under 
the waters of Quiotzan, that one who was your chief." 

And again we had to tell him that this could not be, for 
we would go back to our kin and to our own people. 

He gave us gifts at parting, to each of us a golden orna¬ 
ment that had come, so he said, from Tenochtitlan, in the 
time when the Aztecs came south to found Quiotzan. The 
one that he gave me, a piece of solid gold carved in the 
likeness of a fish, is beside me as I write. 

Thus we left him, staunch friend and good man, and with 
a last look back to where the waters had covered Andrew 
Evans’ grave we went our way, curving to the south till 
we came to the bed of the river, that we might follow it. 

Now, of that journey to the coast I have little to tell. 
We passed by night through the inhabited part of the 
country, coming, after some days in which we hid by 
daylight and marched by night, down to the waterfall that 
had been, but was now dry cliff. There we found the 
clothes that the three of us had left as we came up the 
river, and at that I wondered what fate had befallen 
Turtleberry, that he had not stopped to rescue his clothing, 
which was buried with the rest. We went on clothed as 
are our own people, and for the last days of that journey 
we were very hungry, save when Tom managed to catch 
a large fish in one of the pools that the drying of the river 
had left. So hungry were we that we ate of this fish raw 
at first, and then cooked the rest. 

And in the end we came down to the estuary, where I 
saw the " Discovery " riding at anchor, and at sight of that 
vessel Tom knelt on the ground to give thanks to God for 
his deliverance. 

In another day we put to sea, finding that Turtleberry 
had come safely through with his load. That load was 
laid against the mainmast and divided among all who had 
had share in the venture, and to Tom and to me and to 
Turtleberry were allotted two shares each. This was by 
the will of all, and so great was that treasure that even 
then there was enough to make every man on the " Dis¬ 
covery " glad of his part in the work we had done. For 
the rest, we had fair and untroubled passage to the port 
of Boston, where it was for me to tell to my uncle of Andrew 
Evans' end, and a sorry task I found it. 

Well, it is all a matter of years gone now, but still I 
have in mind how Tom and I, months after, came up the 
path to the cottage where our mother lived, and how. 
with just a look at me, from whom the staining that we had 
done on our bodies to go to Quiotzan was scarcely worn 
away, she held out her arms to take Tom in them. 

" Always I hoped," she said, " never doubting that in 
the end you would come back to me, though as from the 
dead ! ’’ 
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History in Ancient Coins. 

What the Young Numismatist may Learn from Them. 

By FRED W. BURGESS- 


C OLLECTORS of old coins find pleasure in even a rubbed 
specimen which bears indications of age, but much 
more so in one which is clear and distinct. Fortu¬ 
nately the ancients did not " circulate " their moneys 
as freely as we do now, and very many buried hoards have been 



Fig. 1. 


Silver medallion of Syracuse: obverse and reverse, 

discovered in almost mint condition. The whole field of research 
in the coins of old countries is interesting ; but doubly so when 
the " pictures ”—for the die-sinkers of olden times made veritable 
pictures—are real and tell of incidents which occurred at the time, 
sometimes revealing history not otherwise recorded in the annals 
of the country. 

Without giving examples of coins which it is unlikely boys will 
secure, it will be quite easy to illustrate the value of even a small 
collection of coins, chosen for their historical associations. Many 
readers of the " B.O.P." have learned Roman history; some 
have gained a smattering of Greek, and are not likely to for¬ 
get the stories told by the poets and historians of that ancient 
people. There may be some who have gone farther and read 
of the different dynasties which in their turn governed less 
known countries, possessing histories of renown. Some of 



Fig. 2. 

Bronze coin of Cleopatra and Antiochus : obverse and reverse. 


those incidents recorded in the coins of these peoples were 
epoch-making, and had a great deal to do with the subsequent 
progress, or gradual loss of position, of these countries. 

Among the silver coins of the Sassanidse, which can be bought 
from dealers at about 2 s. to 3s. each, arc those struck in the 
reign of Ardishir, the Persian, better known as Artaxerxcs. 
To handle one of his coins and to look at his portrait will im¬ 
press upon any boy’s memory, far better than reading his history 
book, the fact that it was he who made war against the Romans, 
his army numbering 170,000 horsemen, no fewer than 700 armed 
elephants in his train. His coins tell us he destroyed Greek 
influence and civilisation, for from his day onward Persian 
legends and Arian characters take the place of Greek. A 
Persian coin of Vararanes shows two armed figures in loose 



Fig. 3. 

Silver denarius 
of the 

Cloelia gens: 
reverse. 



trousers guarding a flaming fire altar, giving a glimpse into the 
history of the religion, and also the costume of the period. 

The splendid coin illustrated in fig. 1.—forged many times, 
its beauty is so famed—represents the coinage of Syracuse and 
is, of course, Greek. The head is that of Ceres or Proserpine, 
around which are dolphins ; on the reverse a four-horse 
quadriga, beneath which are the different objects included in 
mail armour. Victory is holding a wreath, the coin having 
reference to the Olympic games, with the fame of which every 
boy is familiar. 

One of the most interesting stories of the blending of Roman 
and Greek influence in a great country beyond the immediate 
sphere of action of either is that of Cleopatra, the last of the 
race of the great Ptolemies. One of her coins, on which also 
appears the^head of Antiochus, and on the reverse the foolish 
Oriental inscription “ King of Kings &c.," is given in fig. 2. 
Some of the old coins of Gaul show that Greek and Roman in¬ 
fluence ran side by side ; for Macedonian staters had reached 
them from the Alpine regions where traders dw'elt, and 
early Roman coins were used by traders in Gaul and Britain. 
There is a story that the Phoenicians landed at Massilia, now 
Marseilles, and after shooting arrows threw stones at the natives, 

who fled believing that 
Hercules had attacked them 
with arrows, and that when 
they were all exhausted 
Jupiter came to help him 
with his thunderbolts. This 
story is pictured on the 
coins of Nismes. 

It is, however, when we 
turn to the grand series of 
Roman coins that history, 
clear and distinct, is 
chronicled in each succes¬ 
sive issue; indeed, the careful student finds a tray of coins 
almost as clear as a chapter in a book, so well have many of the 
artists carried out the idea of their W’ork. On the Roman As 
of circular form was the two-faced Janus, from w’hom we derive 
the name of the first month of the year. When regarded in such 
an aspect, he is said to be looking back on the old year and 
forward toward the next, but probably the double attribute 
or emblem of Mars—in peace and war—may be nearer the original 
conception. 

The coins of ancient Rome told of the evolution of a great 
empire from barbarism and paganism to culture and civilisa¬ 
tion. Those of bronze were 
supplemented by issues of 
silver and afterwards gold, 
and w r ere very numerous 
during the tw r o and a half 
centuries previous to the 
Christian era, the years in 
which Rome was governed 
by her consuls and magis¬ 
trates, chosen from among 
the chief families, so many 
of whom issued coins, mostly 
silver. At first the types of 

these pieces were chiefly mythical, and symbolised the sacredness 
of the guarantee of purity of coin which the impress seemed to 
convey. Then the names of the Consuls and of their families 
became common. Victory driving a biga wnth prancing horses 
and w'heat ears, illustrated in fig. 3, a coin of the Cloelian 


Coin of L. Sulla: 
obverse. 



Fig. 5. 

Silver of Cornelius 
P. Marcellinus: 
obverse. 


Fig. 6. 

Silver of Lentulus 
Spinter: 
obverse. 
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family, the name clearly described T. CLOVLI, is fairly com¬ 
mon. Sulla, a member of a patrician family, achieved many 
victories in Africa, and his coin (fig. 4) shows him holding in 
his hand a Victory. The reverse of another of Sulla’s coins 
confirms history, which records a dream in which the Consul 
saw a goddess whose worship the Romans had borrowed from 
the Cappadocians, Cornelius P. Marcellinus, consul in b.c. 18, 
conquered Sicily and deposited the standard or symbol of that 



Fig. 7. 



Fig. 8. 


Sestertius of the Empress 
Livia: obverse. 


Bronze of Tiberius 
Caesar: reverse. 


country in the temple of Jupiter. On his coin, shown in fig. 5, 
Marcellinus with covered head is seen kneeling at the entrance 
to the temple, the spolia opima. the armour taken from one 
general by another in single combat, in his right hand. 

Many reasons have been given why Julius Caesar used the 
device of an elephant trampling on a serpent,* the one generally 
accepted being that it was because his grandfather, after some 
narrow escapes, succeeded in killing an elephant which had 
attacked him. The litius and sacrificial vase on the coins of 
Lentulus Spinter indicate his augural priesthood (see fig. 6). 
Thus, in family coins the history of the men who built upUhe 
fame of Roman power may be traced. 

The coins of Augustus mostly bear his portrait, but some of 
the earlier ones were dedicatory to Julius Caesar, his predecessor^ 
to w r hom he attributed divine power. At that early time they 
showed the dedication of the many altars in Rome, and the 
gradual assumption of imperial power by Augustus. He first 
familiarised the people with the name of " emperor," rather 
than of the imperial power itself, stepping cautiously in the 
progress of imperialism. The story of colonisation is faith¬ 
fully recorded on the colonial coins, such as one bearing the 
initials " C.A." in the centre of the field, surrounded by a 
garland of leaves, the letters standing for Caesarea Augusta, the 
name of the important colony founded in Spain at that time. 

The prominent place the ladies of the household took in the 



days of imperial Rome is also clearly understood by the number 
of coins bearing their portraits which were dedicated to their 
memories. Thus we have coins of the Empress Livia. one of 
which is illustrated in fig. 7, and of her daughter Julia. 

When Papidus died b.c. 12 the old title of Pontifcx Maximus 
became vacant and was assumed by Augustus, a fact confirmed 
by the coins issued in the closing years of his reign. After his 
dedication of the temple to Mars, the senate bestowed on the 
emperor the title of Pater Patcriae (so often seen on coins issued 
in the first century of the Christian era), assumed the same year 
in which Jesus Christ w-as born in Judea. Collectors will find 


the dupondius, or middle brass, easiest to obtain, and many 
specimens available for a shilling or two are curious and inter¬ 
esting. For instance, the coin on which there is a crocodile 
surrounded by the legend " Egypto Capta " tells of the defeat 
of Antony and Cleopatra. The radiated head on some of the 
coins of Augustus signifies his deification, such pieces being 
struck to his memory after his death. 

There is mu; h interest associated with the reign of Tiberius, 
perhaps one of the most familiar coins in Roman history being 
the small silver denarii, commonly known as the " Tribute 
money," because it was the silver coin circulated in Judea, 
supposed to have been taken by our Saviour to illustrate His 
reply, " Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s ; and unto 
God the things that are God’s," the piece in question having 
upon it the impress of Imperial ownership. In fig. 8 we illus¬ 
trate the reverse of the second brass of Tiberius on which the 

S.C. " in the centre of the field, already referred to, may be 
clearly seen, and also the title of " Pontif Maxim," which 
Tiberius used, as did Augustus. 

Domitian was a wicked ruler and cruel to his foes. One 
important coin of his tells of the conquering of Germany. 
Another, illustrated in fig. 9, commemorates the institution i 
of the secular games with great pomp. As will be noticed 
from the inscription, it was during his fourteenth consulate. 

Nerva, who was chosen emperor in a.d. 96, caused some very 
fine bronze coins to be struck, showing combined naval and mili¬ 
tary trophies or emblems, confirming history which records that 



Fig. 9 . 

Medallion of Domitian: obverse and reverse. 


Nerva was chosen jointly by the army and navy. Another 
historical coin is that bearing the inscription " Tutcla I tala?," com¬ 
memorating the order issued by the emperor to the Italian cities 
directing that they should feed their orphans and poor children 
at the public cost. This is said to denote the establishment 
of a law very similar in its purpose and object to the Poor Law- 
such as wc know' it in this country. 

Most of our readers will be familiar with the very fine series 
of first brass coins struck during the reign of Trajan, so many 
of which can be obtained for quite trifliiig sums and in good 
preservation too. Trajan seems to have commemorated 
almost every event that occurred during his reign of nineteen 
years, all very eventful from a military standpoint. This 
famous emperor travelled in many parts of his dominions, 
winning triumphs, crowming kins^s, and instituting governments. 
A famous coin of his represents the crowming of the king of 
the Parthians, a medal issued by decree of the senate. Another 
records the dedication of the Forum, the superb column once 
supporting the statue of the emperor. On the reverse of this 
piece is a very fine building, adorned with sculpture, columns, 
and trophies of war, bearing the legend " The Forum of Trajan." 
Fig. 10 is typical of those bronze medals which are all that if 
left to tell us of monuments and arches which have quite vanished, 
leaving no traces as to their location ; indeed, often they are 
only known by numismatic records. The monumental column, 
w'hich had evidently a large owl surmounting it, is supposed to 
have been erected on Monte Citorio, but, alas ! nothing remains. 

So the story could be continued indefinitely, but space wall 
not permit of further illustrations. Collectors must search out 
for themselves the stories they find on the coins they secure, 
and each new discovcrv will add to the zest of the hunt. 
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With Notes on Home Pets and Natural History Matters. 

CONDUCTED BY “RAMBLER.” 

» 

The " Boy's Own" Field Club, which wn formed with a view to encouraging a love of Nature among ** B.O. P.’-itei. it. at 
the tame time, a department of the paper and it open to every reader. There it no entrance fee. Memberahip cards are 
provided for those who with to enrol themselves, whether at individual members or as members of a local elub. Postage (lid.) 
must be prepaid. Where possible, readers are invited to form rambling clubs in connection with the B.O.F.C., but these must 
be self-supporting and self-managed. Silk badges, specially made for members’ use, are supplied at 3d. each, post free. 




GET A MAGNIFYING GLASS. 


Every member of our Field Club should possess himself or 
herself of a magnifying glass. It is no exaggeration to say that 
by the systematic use of such a glass the pleasure and profit of 
work as a field naturalist is at least doubled. 

How and why ? 

Because a magnifying glass opens new’ worlds to you. Com¬ 
paratively speaking, the most acute human vision is really 
but a poor vehicle lor revealing to us the wonders of nature by 
which we are surrounded. There is much that we do see and 
marvel at. By the very weakness of our vision, however, we 
also miss much, and myriads of astounding things are hidden 
from us. Possession of a magnifying glass makes us master of 
an enormously extended arena for investigation ; it is as though 
an observer, confined w’ithin the four walls of a small garden, 
had suddenly had those walls set back to the horizon. 

Take just three instances—flowers, shells, and insects. 

If you go for a walk on the chalky dow ns, what do you see ? 
Practically, only grass and sky. 

Stooping low’, you may notice at 
your feet insignificant plants, and 
may discover that these tiny 
plants bear minute flowers. The 
flowers are, indeed, so tiny that 
they may fail to interest you. 

Not, though, if you look at them 
through a magnifying glass. So 
doing,-you will perceive that some 
of them arc real gems of the 
floral w’orld, and that all are 
worthy of attention. 

Many of our land shells and our 
fresh-w’ater shells are so small that 
most boys pass them by.quite un¬ 
noticed t Examine them through 
a magnifying glass, and their 
beauty will astdnish you. 

Most of the moths fly by night. Oifr collectors of Upidoptera , 
though, know that one of the best ways of observing, say, the 
swift and splendid hawk-moths is to search for and study them 
alive, while they are at rest during the dayi You may, perhaps, 
come upon the moth settled moticnless upon a leal. You can 
pick the leaf and the moth will not fly away, so that very con¬ 
veniently you can twist it this way and that, and with your 
glass see what th» living marvellous creature actually is like. 
For a marvellous creature you will then, if never before, admit 


it to be—a revelation not only in beauty of colourand elegance 
of marking, but also in its symmetry of outline and adaptation 
for speed of flight. Not a few boys, so viewing a hawk-moth 
through a magnifying glass for the first time, have been moved 
to exclaim, “ It is like an aeroplane !” Its wings are folded, 
but, even so, they indicate supremacy of the air, to the enjoy¬ 
ment of which, not requiring it for your collection, you can leave 
it, still unharmed. 

So act upon the advice to equip yourself with a magnifying 
glass, and take it always with you on your rambles. 


44 DUMPY 99 AND 44 GAME BANTAM.” 
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* n Unlike as the poles ” is a re¬ 
mark that can certainly be applied 
to the two birds that are seen in 
our illustration. Here, indeed, 
we have the very opposites of the 
poultry world, two feathered 
.specimens that well serve to show 
what a wide choice is open to the 
would-be keeper of fowls. 

The delightful Scots Dumpy 
belongs to one of the oldest knowm 
varieties of domestic fowl, though 
it is much less often seen now 
adays than it deserves to be. For 
not only is it an attractive bird 
of itself, but it is a first-rate egg- 
layer. 

Shortness of leg is perhaps the 
chief characteristic of-this breed. 
Fprmerly many of these birds 
had yellow legs, and that was 
considered to be a disadvantage. 
Nowadays a yellow-legged Dumpy 
is more of a rarity. In foreign countries there is always 
more or less of a demand for typical British poultry, and our little 
Dumpies have been exported all over the w'orld. Having such 
shprt legs, the Dumpy, when on the move, is at,once to be 
identified by its peculiar waddling gait, which is very different 
to the free-striding action of the other bird that figures in our 
picture. ■' • * * 

The tall, upstanding, high-reaching Game Bantam'.is a great 
favourite with those who desire to own a bright and active, bold 


“ Dumpy” and 41 Game Bantam.” 
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and vigorous small bird. Of modern Game Bantams there are 
various kinds, such as black-reds, brown-reds, birchens, duck- 
wings.and blacks, whites, and blues. Game Bantams should be fed 
and reared generally with a special view to making them strong 
on their long legs, and their coops should be kept scrupulously 
clean and dry. 

Of course some Scots Dumpies are shorter than others, and 
some Game Bantams are taller than most. But, from their 
contrasting differences of build, feathering and carriage, the 
tallest Scots Dumpy is the very antithesis of even the shortest 
Game Bantam. Each variety is well worthy the attention of our 
poultry keepers. 

* * * 


ij THE “CAMEL OF THE ANDES.” 

A curious piece of information to hand concerns that peculiar 
animal the llama. In the Titicaca lake-basin and plateau of 
Peru and Bolivia, the llama has his place of origin, and he is 
found practically nowhere else. He is the beast of burden of 
the Peruvian Indians, being used both as a riding-animal and 
a baggage carrier. During recent years, many more railway 
lines have been opened in that part of the world, and the pre¬ 
diction was made that the business of transport by means of 
llamas was doomed. Now it turns out that the railways have 
opened up vast new areas to commerce. And all over the 
country more llamas are required in order to take goods to the 
railway stations. 

" Camel of the Andes ” is a name that has been well applied 
to the llama, which is indeed one of the American represen¬ 
tatives of the camel tribe. Unlike the camel, the llama has no 
hump on its back. But the llama has the same kind of stomach, 
lips, nostrils, and coat as the camel, and also possesses large 
sole-pads on its feet. 

Like the ” ship of the desert,” too, the llama has an individual 
pace of his own, than which he must be made to go no faster or 
slower. To force him to any other speed simply spells failure, 
and wears out the animal with bad temper as well as fatigue. 
Besides being a most useful bearer of burdens, the llama is good 
to eat. And his wool is of first class quality. 

Can we wonder that, in gratitude for his ” camel,” the Peruvian 
Indian thankfully says: ” God sent the llama with four legs 
to comfort them who have only two.” 

• • * 


!j THE SIMPLE MICROSCOPE. :| 

As you well know, I am constantly advising you fellows to 
go in for work with the microscope. I do that the more con¬ 
fidently because really surprising results can be obtained with 
quite an inexpensive instrument—that is to say, the sort of 
microscope that before the war cost less than ten shillings. 

An instrument of that kind is known as a simple microscope. 
But, despite the use of that word ” simple,” there are some 
points about this variety of microscope that are, I find, very 
often unknown to the possessors of such instruments. For the 
benefit, therefore, of those who own these microscopes, or who 
wisely think of buying them, I am here giving a brief but most 
informing description, and a section of a simple microscope. 
These valuable aids to a better knowledge of the instrument 
I have borrowed from a book, indispensable to youthful 
microscopists, which is entitled, ” The Young People’s Microscope 
Book,” and which, written by the Rev. S. N. Sedgwick, M.A., 
is published by the Epworth Press, of 25-35, City Road, E.C. 1. 

If you read the following explanation, and refer to the sectional 
drawings, you will know all that you really need to know about a 
simple microscope. 

” First of all, you will notice that it consists of two chief parts, 
a tube carrying lenses, which slides into a stand containing a 
small circular mirror. 

” The tube contains, first, an eye-piece, AB, which can be 
unscrewed at B, for the lenses to be cleaned. Second, three 
small lenses, E, F, G, called ‘ objectives,’ which give three 
different magnifications of the object, according as we use E alone, 
EF together, or EFG together. The greatest possible care should 
be taken of these lenses, as they are very easily scratched. 
They should not be ‘touched with the finger, as, however clean 
it may be, it will leave a film of gTease upon the glass. Nor 
should they be wiped with a piece of silk, since the friction of 
silk upon glass sets up a magnetic current which causes thfe glass 
to attract particles of dust. Use instead a piece of chamois 
leather or very soft material. 


** Now, as to the microscope tube. 

” This slides into the neck of the stand at C. Should it work 
too loosely in this neck, pinch the neck together with the fingers. 
This neck, be it noted, can be separated from the neck of the 
stand tiy unscrewing it at D. This is useful when we come to 
make a holder for examining objects in aquaria and glass tanks. 

” Next notice carefully that H is a blackened disc, with a 
small circle cut out in the centre. This is technically called 
the ' stage.’ and upon it objects are to be rested for the purposes 
of examination. It is important to notice that this stage is 
connected with the neck, D, by two supports, P and Q. In 
purchasing a microscope, take care to buy an instrument with 
these two supports. There is a similar instrument with only 
one support, as at No. 2, Q, which is not so convenient to 
use. 


” K is a small mirror working on a pivot, turned by a thumb¬ 
screw at L. This is used' for the purpose of reflecting light 
upwards through the hole in the stage, H. 

” M is the ’ foot’ of the microscope, and can be unscrewed 
from the rest of the stand if necessary. 

” It is worth while to find out 
at what distances the three 
* objectives' can be set from 
the object. There is generally 
included in the case containing 
the microscope, a small mounted 
object which will serve our pur 
pose riow. Place it on the ‘ stage,' 
so that the object is well over 
the centre hole. Turn the base 
towards the light (whether the 
window or a lamp), and remove 
the lens-tube. 

” Now by turning the mirror 
up or down, and at the same 
time looking througji the top of 
the neck, C, it is easy to tell 
when the Jight is reflected up 
the tube. When it is roughly 
adjusted, take off the two bottom 
lenses, F and G, and replace the 
lens tube in the neck, and. keep¬ 
ing your eye at the eye-piece, 
lower the tube gently downwards 
until the object can be seen 
' quite clearly 
and _ sharply 
through it. 
Move the tube 
up or down 
until the ob 
ject is per¬ 
fectly clear. 

” You will 
find now that 
the lens, E, is 
about an inch 
and a quarter 
from the ob¬ 
ject ; so that 
your lens 

would be called, technically, a * 1$ objective.* Now add the 
second lens, and focus the object again. It will give a much 
larger image of part of the object at about half an inch 
distance from it. 

“ Finally, add the third lens, and focus once more; it will 
give a sharp image at about one quarter of an inch distance. It 
may be worth while to make three scratches on the barrel of 
the lens tube, just as it comes above the neck at C, to correspond 
with these three magnifications.” 

That explanation is most clearly put, and our microscopists 
will do well to master every detail of it. They will then he able 
to get the best results out of the instrument with which they are 
working. 





Seen on or s/mplb 
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The Simple Microscope. 


The badger has been called the British bear. He is the 
largest of our indigenous carnivora. He walks flat-footed, or 
treading upon the whole heel, just like a bear does, and in other 
ways he much resembles that animal. For instance, he hiber¬ 
nates, and no wild animal makes himself more cosy in the 
winter than does the badger. 

There are some authorities who tell us that the badger is 
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Queries and Answers. 

S. W. W.—The price of a blown ptarmigan’s egg, if bought at a naturalist’s shop, 
would be about is. 

I. Barringer.'— Mould is undoubtedly the worst enemy that threatens our 

collections of insects!, The removal of mould from a specimen without injury 
to the latter is a rather difficult operation, but if you wish to attempt it 1 would 
advise you to proceed according to the instructions that arc given in “The 
Insect Hunter’s Companion,” which is to be had of Adlard &Co. This valuable 
little book contains many hints that will be useful to you. Its cost is is. 6 d. 

R. Wright. —Egg-collecting boxes can be obtained from Watkins & Doncaster, 
of 36 Strand, W.C. 2. Write to them for their price list of appliances for 
egg-collecting. 

J. O’Connor. —Prices of fancy mice and names and addresses of dealers who 

sell them can be seen in “ Fur and Feather,” which is published at Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks, price 2J. For full instructions as to feeding and so forCi, 
get a copy of “Fancy Micp,” price is. 6 d., from the “Bazaar” Office, 
Bream’6 Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. A useful little booklet is “Fancy 
and Pet Mice,” price 3 d., from “ Cage Birds ” Office, 154 Fleet Street, E.C. 4- 
A considerable amount of valuable information as to the keeping and 
treatment of fancy mice has already appeared in the “ Field Club” pages. 

P. Kitching.— Do not attempt to force your young blackbirds to eat. Keep them 
in a basket and wait till they begin to “ cheep ” for food. Then you must 
feed them every half-hour from six in the morning till twilight is coming 011. 
After they are a week old you can feed them every hour or two. 
The proper food for these young insectivorous birds is a mixture of 
two parts hard-boiled yolk of egg and two parts soaked ants’ eggs to 
one part finely crushed puppy biscuit. Just before proceeding to feed 
the birds moisten just enough of the mixture with warm milk so that it is an 
easily swallowed sop. On alternate days use warm water instead of milk. 
Inferior samples of ants’ eggs are on the market. Hamlyn, of 221 St. George’s 
Street, E. 1, supplies best quality at 3s. 9 d. per lb. , 

John P. Napier. —Send is. 6 d. to ” Fur and Feather” Office (see address above), 
for a copy of their handbook on fancy rats. The book deals also with 
fancy mice. 

John Newark. —As you cannot at present get actively out and about, botany 
might be a good study for you, as very likely your friends would be willing 
to bring you specimens of flowers and plants. But, as you yourself suggest, 
probably a live pet of some kind or other would give you most amusement 
and food for pleasant thought. Dormice and squirrels and guinea-pigs are 
to be mentioned, but, you see, I don’t quite know exactly how you are situated, 
so perhaps the safest pet to recommend to you would be a bird of some kind. 
Write to the “ Bazaar ” Office, Bream’s Buildings, F'etter Lane, E.C. 4, for a 
list of their books on pet-keeping, and to “Cage Birds ” Office, 154 Fleet Street, 
E.C. 4, for a list of their “ Nutshell” booklets. Do you think you would find 
interest in the living occupants of an aquarium? One of the “Nutshell” 
booklets just referred to, deals with the subject of “ The Aquarium.” Its 
price is 3 d. Anyway, I should advise you to “ try, try. try again,” until 
you do find a department of Nature study that is exactly suited to your 
individual requirements, and I am very pleased to know that you are a 
** B.O.F.C.’,’ member. 


Owing to the necessity for going to press considerably in 
advance with the last issue of this volume (the October 
number), the Prize Awards of the B.O.F.C. for the June 
and July Competitions will be held over until the November 
number—the first part of the New Volume. 


WHAT TO DO : OCTOBER. 

I. —Do your pupa-hunting. Later on, pupae become 
more scarce, being devoured by enemies, insect and 
otherwise. Here are some likely places in which to 
search for pupae : spun up on palings near lichen- 
covered trees, in loose rubbish at the roots of trees, on 
blades of grass close to tree-trunks, inside loose bark, 
between tw r o dead leaves which are joined together by 
the chrysalis, between a sod of grass and tree-trunk, 
in moss on trees and coming away with the moss when 
it is pulled from the tree, in soft, crumbled mortar 
on old walls, in chinks and crannies of a wall where 
bushes, and particularly currant bushes, touch the 
wall. 

II. —Mark the arrival of the first woodpigeon, a 
bird that is becoming increasingly common near to 
our large cities and in the suburbs of London. Note 
the bird’s cooing note, how it claps its wings over its 
back when excited. It is a big, well-developed bird, 
and you should watch to observe its strong, rapid 
flight. 

III. —By picking specimens, demonstrate the sur¬ 
prising variety that there is in the autumn tints of 
blackberry leaves. 

IV. —Hips and haws one often speaks of. Study 
them as they exist by taking them, the scarlet hips 
from the rose bushes, the dark crimson haws from the 
hawthorn trees. 

V. —How many kinds of fungi can you find in the 
woods ? Look for them on the stumps of trees, 
umbrella-shaped, saucer-shaped, flat, ball-like, over¬ 
lapping like tiles. Yellow, white, pink, grey, orange, 
brown, green, violet, black, toadstools, and earth-balls. 
The edible mushroom grows in groups in meadows, 
and you should learn positively to identify it. 

VI. —Where squirrels abound you may, by patient 
watching, see one busy storing away his winter supplies. 
Should you discover a squirrel’s hoard, be very careful 
not to interfere with it. 


The “Boy’s Own” Field Club Competition. 

(Open to all readers up to the age of eighteen.) 

In connection with this special feature of the “ B.O.P.,” valuable prizes are offered every month with a view to stimulating the 
interest of readers in Natural History. A prize to the value of not more than Half a Guinea, to be selected from the list 
given below, will be awarded for the best 

NATURE DRAWING OR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MONTH, 

and a similar prize of not more than Half a Guinea in value will be awarded for the best 

NATURE NOTE OF THE MONTH. 

The subjects for these will be left to the choice of the competitors. Drawings, Photographs, and Essays must be the sender’s 

own original work. Matter or pictures copied from books or other papers are not 
eligible for a prize. Nature Notes must not exceed 500 words in length, and both 
these, photographs, etc., should bear the sender’s name, address, and age legibiv 
written. 6 b J 

As this competition is a regular monthly feature, colonial and foreign readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will be able to take part therein. Prize-winning Notes, Photographs, and 
Drawings will be published from time to time in these pages. The closing date for 
each competition is the 22nd of the month. The Editor’s decision must be regarded 
as final in all cases, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting unsuccessful 
efforts. Competitors are requested to address all MSS., Photographs, etc., to 
“ Rambler,” c/o The Editor, “ B.O.P.,’.’ 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

List op PrYZes for Selection:—C ameras, magnifying-glasses, collecting-cases, fishing-rods, painting- 
boxes, botanical-albums and presses, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, pocket-compasses, insect-cases, butterdy- 
nets, stamp albums, and handsome volumes. 

It will greatly facilitate the prize award if competitors, when entering for any com¬ 
petition, will indicate their choice of a prize from the list given. On the MS. or 
photograph, or in the covering letter, the wording should be as follows : “ H success 
ful, I should like to have a [ insert name of article here ] as my prize.'* 
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Our Open Column and Note Book. 


FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Everybody is glad to have flowers at 
Christmas, and her© is a plan by means 
of which you can have a lot of splendid 
bulbs in full bloom. 

In almost all gardens there are a 
number of bulbs in the beds. Some of 
these have been growing in their places 
for years, and they are well rooted in 
the late autumn. They should be care¬ 
fully lifted up just a week or so before 
Christmas. You will find that they 
have nice long shoots, and you should 
take care not to damage these. Almost 
all the spring-flowering kinds are suitable, 
and fine results can be obtained with 
crocuses, scillas, tulips, narcissi and 
hyacinths. The only bulbs that do not 
answer very well are snowdrops. 

Use a small fork, or your hand, to 
get the bulbs up from the soil, and avoid 
tearing the roots as much as possible. 
It is a good plan when you have the 
bulbs up to place them in a bowl of water 
so as to clean the roots. Now get any 
bowls or pots you can find and half fill 
these with nice clean pebbles. Place 
the bulbs on the stones, spreading out 
the roots nicely. Then gently put in 
more pebbles until the bulbs are held 
firmly. A little water, high enough up 
for the roots to reach, must always be 
kept in the bowls. For a few days keep 
the bulbs in a shady place, but, when 
the shoots have turned a nice green, a 
position in front of a light window is good. 
The warmer the room in which the bulbs 
arc placed the quicker will be their 
growth. 

Quite soon the flowers will be showing, 
and soon there will be a fine display. 
The pebbles do not look unattractive, 
but, if you wish to hide them, it is an 
easy matter to put some moss on the top. 
Or if you scatter grass seed thickly this 
would soon grow on the damp pebbles. 
All along be careful that your bulbs 
do not suffer from lack of water. Now 
and again you should push your finger 
down between the pebbles to see whether 
there is water that the roots can reach. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

o o o 

HOW TO MAKE A WATER- 
CLOCK. 

One of the oldest time-keepers was the 
clepsydra or water-clock. It is quite 
easy to make one of these interesting 
devices which are really quite reliable 
in their working. In the first place, a 
medium-sized wooden pail is secured such 


as can be obtained from a grocer. If a 
cover is not already fitted to the pail, one 
must be provided out of a rounded piece 
of wood. This should preferably be of 
somewhat heavy material such as will 
settle down well on the top of the pail. 
In the centre of this cover bore a hole 
of the right diameter to take a broom¬ 
stick so as to give a free movement. 
The piece of broomstick might be about 
twelve inches or a little more in length. 
At the base of this nail a bit of inch- 
thick wood which is four inches square. 
Now bore a very small hole right at the 
bottom of the pail, and the adjustment 
of the clock may be carried out. 

Lift off the cover and push the broom¬ 
stick up through the hole. Fill the pail 
with water and place the cover in position. 
Naturally the square of wood on the 



broomstick will act as a float and, as 
the water drips out through the hole, the 
amount of pole visible through the cover 
lessens. At the end of one hour make a 
mark on the broomstick, doing the same 
at the end of the second, third hour, and 
so on. If it is not convenient to carry 
out this business for many hours on end, 
the flow of water may be stopped by 
pushing a plug into the hole. The 
marking of the stick can then be resumed 
at a later date. When the desired 
number of hours is recorded on the broom¬ 
stick the positions where the marks have 
been made may be painted round with 
black rings and numbered. It will be 
found that when the pail is full of water 
the liquid flows away more quickly than 
when there is very little in the vessel. 
Thus the hour marks on the broomstick 


will not be exactly the same distance 
apart in all cases. If numbers are marked 
on the spaces these should start at the 
bottom. » 

A vessel may be placed under the hole 
in the pail to catch the water as it drops 
away. 

S. Leonard Bastin. 

\ 

* * * 

Problem No. 7 . 

(" The Kangaroo Leap.") 

The trap embodied in the appended 
game first emanated from Australia, and 
became known as the Kangaroo Shot from 
its curious leaping character. There is 
attached to it a story of a youthful 
prodigy at draughts aged 14, who played 
it upon an old club hand to the surprise 
and chagrin of his elder :— 
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Here 

the 

youngster baited a trap 

which 


the " old hand " had promptly walked 
into thus :— 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 


White to move and win. 

SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 6. 

By Dr. T. J. Brown. 

Position: Black men on 1 ; King, 3. 
White men on 31 ; King, n. White to 
mgve and win. 

31 26* 22 18* *11 16 *15 11 16 19 

16 9 13 38 17 22 26 31 

26 22* 18 15* 16 12* 12 16 19 23 

69 13 17 8 3 22 26 

W. wins. 

♦ These moves are essential to secure 
the win. 




An Enthusiastic Reader. —Mr. Harrington Keenfeis articles 
on ’* Fishing Tackle and How to Make it ” were in our 
third volume, and extended from p. 262 to p. 742 ; 
practically all through the volume. 

C. Stewart. —(1) The coin is of an Indian native state ; it is 

not Egyptian. (2) In these days it is cheaper to buy 
developers ready made. 

Astron.— (1) The earth spins at the rate of 1,000 miles an 
hour and travels along its orbit at the rate of 1,109 miles 
an hour. (2) The earth has one satellite ; Mars has 
two ; Jupiter nine ; Saturn ten ; Uranus four ; and Neptune 
one. 

H. Whiter. —(1) A gold dollar of Bogota, then one of the 
States of Colombia. (2) A five-centavos of Chile, worth 
a halfpenny. (3) George the Srt:ond halfpenny, worth 
sixpence. (4) George the Second farthing, worth six¬ 

pence. (5) There is no one book, the subject being too 
extensive. 

L. G. Howard.— There have been a great many alterations in 
the pigeon world, and -the fresh names are only just 
appearing. We understand that the Hog, Sec.. pf the 
British Nun Club now is: W. J. Smillie, Moorfields, 
Troon. ♦ • 

P. Hentze. —The series of cycling articles was not cpntinued 
after the volume to which you refer. It is hoped to 
include a special article on cycling in one of next year’s 

" ' numbers. 

]. ill lhomton.— Yob can get a telescope, etc., from Dollond, 
Ltd., 44 Kirby Street, E.C. 1 ; and a geological hammer, 
etc., from Melhuish, 50 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 

Lone Scout. —The autograph of Charles Dickens is worth half-a- 
crown, and that of* Sir Robert Peel one shilling ; and you 
might be offered less. . . . ., „ . 

W. B. Somerville. —You can buy cylinders and other fittings for 
model marine engines at Bassett-Lowke’s, it2 High Hol- 
born, and a book on the subject at Pe^civgl Marshall’s, 
66 Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 

New Reader. —(1) The subject would take an article of' several 
pages and interest very few readers. (2) The last article 
on canvas canoes was in the December number for 1915. 

D. Shaw. —You could get current enough from two Leclanche 

cells, such as are used for electric bells, and then all you 
want is sal ammoniac and water. 

J. T. Redfern. —Write to Seeley, Service & Co., 38 Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, for their list of books. They publish 
a series on much the same lines as those you mention, 
which have been out of print for many years. 


F. A. Lodge. — Undoubtedly it is possible to re-charge an 
accumulator by using a dynamo worked from an electric- 
light fitting, but it would not be worth while. 

Sporty. — Burrows’ Text-book of “Club Swinging,” Hancock 
and Highashi on “ Jiu-Jitsu,” Baxter’s “ Swimming Instruc¬ 
tion,” Armstrong’s “Wrestling,” Allanson Winn’s “Boxing,” 
and other books published by George Bell & Co., York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

M. Basily.— 1 and 2 are native North African coins, probably 
of Morocco, the dates are of the Mohammedan era, 1330 
being 1912 and 1320 being 1902. They each represent 
ten centimes. (3) This is a German nickel twenty pfennige. 
All three are current. 

“ Scarlet Hand.** —What you were told is not ” all nonsense.” 
In olden days there used to be provided in many English 
villages a large top, to be whipped by the peasants in frosty 
weather. This was devised to give the men and boys 
some occupation while out of work and so keep them out of 
mischief. Shakespeare refers to the practice in “Twelfth 
Night ” hit brains turn like a parish-top.” - " *• - 

Road Rider. —You should have been careful of your tyres and 
have allowed no oil. to get on to them. As the-damage 
is done, use petrol or benzine to remove the oil. Always 
keep your cycle *in a dry room. Damp attacks->all- parts 
of a machine, internally and externally. 

F. L. Barnes. —Apostle spoons are spoons pf silver (sometimes 
gilt), the handle of each terminating in the figure of an 
apostle. A set- is twelve. Such spoons Were the usual 
present of sponsors at christenings. They are sought 
after nowadays by collectors. 

Piscator. —We are glad that you so much* appreciated the 
article on fishing in the Yule-tide, holidays. With regard 
to perch, an artificial minnow, worked artistically in swift 
water, can be nsed as successfully as a live one. The 
haunts of perch are the tails of'weed beds over gravel ;and 
old piles of bridges and ferries. Early morning is the 
best time for this fish. For bream, another good autumn 
fish, use paste or geritTes as bait for still water, but in a 
heavy-river a-^maK lob-worm is better. 

Frankie. —An encyclopaedia will give you the information that 
you require. Some of the principal earthquakes on record 
- were those at Lisbon (1795), St. Pierre, Martinique (1902), 
San Francisco (1906), Kingston, Jamaica (1907), Messina 
(1908). 


Quetta for this page must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and envelopes should be marked “ Correspondence .” As space 
is limited, only those queries that are of general interest to readers u til be answered. 
Correspondents are reminded that, ousng to the “ B.O.P.” going to press somewhat 
in advance of publication, reblieumust necessarily be held over some time. Every 
endeavour is made to insert them as early as possible. 
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Fruit Worth the Risk ! 


FLEECED ! 

A certain young globe-trotter, possessed of more mone> 
than brains, was recently travelling in Syria. While journey 
ing through the interior he was prevailed upon by one of th< 
sons of the prophet to purchase, at a very large price, & 
quantity of what was described to him as “Syrian Lambs 
Fleece.” 

This, when he returned to London, he sent to his tailor with 
orders to line an overcoat with it. A few days afterwards h( 
called to try on the coat. 

'* You didn’t send us quite enough material, sir,” remarked 
the tailor, " and I had to get some more to line the sleeves 
with.” . 

“But,” remarked the traveller in surprise, "its impossible 
to get that fleece in England ; it's only to be obtained in Syria. 

“ Not at all, sir,” was the reply. ” In England we call 


CERTAIN CIVIC 

dignitary of a Scottish 
who visited 
, was much 
pleased with the gar- 
squares, and 
fountains of that 
country, and often 

heard people speaking of a fountain as a jet d’eau. 

On returning home he was loud in his praise of France, and 
on one occasion said of the largest square in the town, ” Grand 
square, grand square, it needs nothing to mak’ it perfect but 
a ‘ Jackdaw ’ in the middle o’t.” 


JACKDAW." 


“THE BELVA." 


it rabbit-skin.” 


* * * 


Desirous of buying a camera a certain fair young woman 
inspected the stock of a local shopkeeper. 

” Is this a good on£ ?'” she asked, as she picked up a dainty 
little machine. ” What is it called ? ” 

” That's the Belvedere,” said the handsome young shopman 
politely. 

There was a chilly silence. Then the young woman drew- 
herself coldly erect, fixed him with an icy stare, and asked 
again : 

” Er—can you recommend the Belva ? ” 


A CORDIAL INVITATION. 

Bailie McTavish : “ An’ so ye leave Glesca’ on Monday. 
What arc ye daein’ the morrow nicht ? ” 

Mr. Jarvis : ” To-morrow, Thursday, I’ve no engagement.” 
Bailie : “ An’ the next nicht ? ” 


Cuest : “ Waiter, are you sure this is ox-tail soup ? ” 

Waiter : “ Yes, sir.” 

Guest : “ But I’ve found something that looks like a tooth 
in it.” 

Waiter : “ Well, I don’t know, sir, but I reckon that ox 
must have been biting his tail.” 

* * * 

A Highlander with bagpipes commenced playing outside 
Mr. Brown’s house, all the while walking up and down. 

“ Why does he keep on walking up and down ? ” asked 
Willie Brown. 

" Oh,” said his father, " I expect it’s to Stop me from 
getting his range with this ink-pot.” 


Mr. J. : " I’m free then, too.” 

Bailie : " An’ what are ye daein’ on Saturday ? ” 

Mr. J. : " On Saturday I dine with the Buchanans.” 

Bailie : " What a peety ! Aa wanted ye tae tak’ dinner 
wi’ us on Saturday.” 

* * * 

FOR DINNER! 

The curator of the museum at Cairo has charge of a thousand 
square miles of the Soudan to prevent the extermination of 
wild life. On one of his expeditions he secured from the 
district of Omdurman, after much trouble, a rare specimen of 
turkey. 

It was a great find, and he sent it back to Jiis quarters at 
Khartoum in charge of an Arab with all manner of instructions 
as to its safe custody. Returning later himself, he waited and 
waited in vain for dinner. At last he demanded an explana¬ 
tion of the delay. 

“ Very sorry, sir,” was the replv, " but the turkey really 
was very late in coming, and it is s ; fine a bird that we don"t < 
want to spoil it in the cooking.” c 


MONTHLY FUNNY STORY COMPETITION. 

A Prize of A HANDSOME VOLUME is offered each month for the best 
short Funny Story sent in by a reader of the “B.O.P.” The storyettes need not 
be original, but where they are selected the source must be, stated. Stories for 
this page which must be submitted on or before the 22nd of each month, may be 
sent on' postcards, if desired, and in all cases the name and address of the sender 
must be clearly written. The Editor’s decision, as in all competitions, must be 
regarded as final. .. _ . . T , ~ n 

Address The Editor, “Boy’s Own Paper,’’ 4 Bouvcrie Street, London, E.C. 4, 
and mark envelope or postcard “ Funny Story Competition.’’ 


Owing to the necessity for going to press earlier than 
usual with this number of the "B.O.P.," the Prize 
Award in the Monthly Funny Story Competition cannot 
be annbunced . It will appear in the November number 
—the first part of the New Volume 


Printed for the Proprietors of The Boy's Own Paper by Spottiswoode, Ballanlyne & Co. Ltd., Colchester, London and Eton. 
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